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Vol.  XL— Sess.  1880. 


REPORT 


FSOM    THE 


SELECT   COMMITTEE 


MERCHANT      SHIPPI 

TOGETHER   WITH   THE 

PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE, 

MINUTES     OF     EVIDEN' 

AND     APPENDIX. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
23  July  1880. 


305— Sess.  2. 
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Ordered, — [Friday,  2Ut  May  1880} : — That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  make 
nquiry  concerning  the  Losses  of  British  Ships,  missing  and  foundered,  since  the  passing 
of  "The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1873;"  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  such  losses;  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  legislation  as  affecting  them;  and  to  report  whether  any 
■  change  in  the  Law  affecting  Merchant  Shipping  or  Maritime  Insurance  is  required  to 
prevent  such  losses. 

Ordfred, — [Monday  Z\st  May  1880]: — That  the  Merchant  Shipping  (Grain  Cargoes) 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Merchant 
Shipping. 


—That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Twenty- 


Mr,  Maclver. 

Mr.  Round. 

Mr.  John  G .  Talbot. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  Birkbeck. 

Mr,  Corry. 

Sir  Edward  Bates. 

Mr.  Mulholland. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Richard  Power. 


Ordrred,— [Tuesday,  \»t  June  1880] 
three  Members. 

Committee  nominated  of — 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 
Mr.  Baxter. 
Mr.  Arthur  Cohen. 
Mr.  Fry. 
Mr.  Barclay. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Stevenson. 
Mr.  Anderson. 

That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 

That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered,-- [Thursday,  Srd  June  1880]  : — That  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone  be  discharged 
from  further  attendance  on  the  Committee. 

That  Secretary  Sir  William  Harcourt  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Twenty-seven  Members. 

That  Mr.  Charles  Palmer,  Mr.  George  Bentinck,  Mr.  James  Stewart,  and  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered,— [Wednesday,  ZOth  June  1880] :— That  Captain  Price  be  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 
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R      E      P      0      K      T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  concerning  the  Losses  of 
British  Ships,  Missing  and  Foundered,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  18/3 ;  to  ascertain  the  Causes  of  such^Losses ; 
to  inquire  into  the  Operation  of  Legislation  as  affecting  them ;  and  to 
Report  whether  any  change  in  the  Law  affecting  Merchant  Shipping  or 

Maritime  Insurance  is  required  to  prevent  such  Losses  ; Have  agreed 

to  the  following  as  their  FIRST  REPORT  :— 

1.  Your  Committee  have  thought  it  desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  con- 
fine their  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  losses  which  have  occurred  recently  to 
ships  laden  partially  or  wholly  with  grain  and  seed ;  and  they  have  examined 
numerous  witnesses  in  this  branch  of  the  inquiry. 

2.  Your  Committee  havealso  considered  the  Merchant  Shipping  (Grain  Cargoes) 
Bill,  which  was  referred  to  them,  and  are  unable,  after  careful  investigation,  to 
recommend  it  for  adoption  in  its  present  form. 

3.  They  are,  however,  of  opinion  that,  with  a  view  to  greater  security  of  life 
and  property,  it  is  desirable  that  measures  which  have  been  found  to  be  neces- 
sary for  this  end,  and  which  are  already  adopted  voluntarily  by  the  majority  of 
shipowners,  should  be  made  compulsory  by  legislative  enactment. 

4.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  Legislature  to  foresee  every  cause 
of  danger,  they  consider  that  no  precautions  which  are  defined  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment should  absolve  the  shipowner,  master,  or  agent,  from  his  responsibility  to 
do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  her  crew. 

5.  Your  Committee  accordingly  recommend  that  in  any  further  legislation 
on  this  subject  the  following  provisions  should  have  effect,  that  is  to  say : — 

(1.)  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  shipowner,  master,  and  agent  to  use 
all  necessary  and  reasonable  precautions,  whether  prescribed  by  legislation 
or  not,  to  prevent  grain  or  seed  from  shifting. 

(2.)  That  in  any  inquiry  or  any  legal  proceeding  instituted  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  which  the  stowage  of  cargo  is  in  question,  the  burden  shall  lie 
on  the  shipowner,  master,  or  agent  of  proving  that  he  used  such  pre- 
cautions. 

(3.)  That  in  British  ships  which  cross  the  Atlantic  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  which  have  more  than  one-third  of  their  total  dead-weight  carrying 
capacity  in  grain,  the  following  precautions  shall  be  adopted  without  pre- 
judice to  the  adoption  of  any  other  necessary  and  reasonable  pre- 
cautions, viz. : — 

(a.)  No  grain  shall  be  carried  in  bulk  between  the  main  and  upper 
decks  of  vessels  with  more  than  two  decks,  or  in  the  'tween  decks  of 
vessels  with  only  two  decks,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  feed- 
ing the  cargo  in  the  holds,  and  is  carried  in  properly  constructed 
Seeders. 

(b.)  Where  grain  is  carried  in  bulk,  and  proper  provision  for 
filling  by  feeders  is  not  made,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  quantity 
carried  m  the  hold  or  in  each  compartment  shall  be  in  bags.  The 
grain  in  bags  shall  be  supported  on  suitable  platforms  laid  upon  the 
bulk  grain. 

(c.)  Where  grain  is  carried  in  the  hold  or  'tween  decks,  whether 
in  bags  or  bulk,  the  hold  or  'tween  decks  shall  be  divided  by  a  longitu- 
dinal bulkhead,  or  sufficient  shifting  boards,  extending  from  deck  to 
deck,  or  from  deck  to  the  keelson,  and  property  secured.     Where 
305— Sess.  2.  a  2  shifting-boards 
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shifting-boards  are  used  with  bulk  grain  they  must  be  fitted  grain 
tight,  with  proper  fittings  between  the  beams. 

(rf.)  In  loading  the  cargo  the  grain  shall  be  properly  trimmed  and 
secured. 

6.  Ships  loaded  under  Regulations  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  on 
plans  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Board  shall  be  exempted  from  the  pre- 
ceding regulations. 

7.  Ships  laden  with  oats,  or  cotton  seed,  shall  be  exempted  from  the  regu- 
lations relating  to  bags. 

8.  Sailing-  ships  undor  4100  tons  register,  and  not  engaged  in  the  Atlantic 
trade,  shall  be  exempted  from  the  regulations  with  "respect  to  bags. 

9.  British  ships  sailing  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean  ports,  having 
compartments  separated  by  permanent  partitions  extending  through  the  whole 
depth  of  the  vessel,  and  fitted  with  sufficient  well  secured  longitudinal  shifting 
boards  or  bulkheads,  carrying  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  grain* or  seed 
cargo  in  any  one  such  compartment,  shall  not  be  required  to  carry  any  portion 
of  it  in  bags. 

10.  Ships  partly  loaded  with  grain,  not  exceeding  one  half  of  their  total  dead 
weight  of  cargo,  and  loaded  up  with  cotton,  wool,  flax,  flour  in  barrels,  and 
suitable  cargo,  which  saves  the  grain  or  seed  from  shifting,  shall  be  exempted 
from  carrying  such  grain  or  seed  in  bags. 

11.  The  master  or  agent  of  every  British  ship  which  crosses  the  Atlantic 
or  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  which  is  laden  with  grain  or  seed,  shall,  before 
leaving,  furnish  to  the  Consul  or  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  manifest  of  the 
ship's  cargo,  stating  the  nature  and  quantity ;  the  grain  carried  in  each  com- 
partment of  the  ship ;  the  mode  in  which  it  is  stowed,  and  the  provisions 
made  against  shifting ;  and  also  stating  the  draught  of  water  and  clear  side, 
as  described  in  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  110,  s.  5,  and  36  &  37  Vict  c.  85,  s.  4,  at 
which  the  ship  leaves  the  port  of  loading.  The  Consul  shall  forward  such 
manifest  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  master'  or  agent  for  the  ship  shall, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  this  country,  furnish 
a  similar  manifest  or  statement  to  the  officer  of  Customs  to  be  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

- 1 2.  The  officer  of  Customs  shall  have  power  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  state 
of  the  cargo. 

13.  The  master  or  agent  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  100  /.  for 
omitting  to  make  the  statement  required,  or  for  a  false  statement. 

14.  The  owner,  master,  or  agent  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
300/.  for  contravention  of  any  of  the  before-mentioned  regulations  as  to 
loading. 

15.  There  are  other  questions  connected  with  the  losses  of  grain-laden  ships 
with  which  your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  deal  finally  in  this  Report, 
and  your  Committee  recommend  that  they  be  re-appointed  next  Session  to 
complete  the  inquiry  which  has  been  referred  to  them. 

23  July  1880. 


REPORT  ON  THE  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  (GRAIN  CARGOES)  BILL. 

THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Merchant  Shipping  (Grain 

Cargoes)  Bill  was  referred; Have  agreed  to  report  the  same,  without 

amendment. 

23  July  1880. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE  COMMITTEE. 


Monday,  7  th  June  1 880. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT : 


Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

Sir  Edward  Bates, 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Mr.  George  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr,  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

Mr.  Mul  hoi  land. 


Mr.  Onslow. 
Mr.  Charles  Palmer- 
Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 
Mr.  Stevenson. 
Mr.  James  Stewart. 
Mr.  John  G.  Talbot. 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 
Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 
Mr.  Fry. 
Mr.  Round. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Resolved,  "  That  the  inquiry  be  confined,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  causes  of  tht 
losses  of  ships,  wholly  and  fully  laden  with  grain  and  seed,  and  tc  the  consideratioi 
*  Grain  Cargoes  Bill,'  referred  to  the  Committee." 

[Adjourned  Jill  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'c 


Thursday,  \0tk  June  1880. 


members  present : 


Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edward  Bates. 

Mr.  Richard  Power. 

Mr.  Fry. 

Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Anderson. 


Mr.  Arthur  Cohen. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 

Mr.  Mulholland. 

Mr.  James  Stewart. 

Mr.  George  Bentinck. 

Mr,  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

Mr.  John  G.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Round. 


Mr.  Farrer  and  Mr.  PUmsoll  were  severally  examined- 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'c 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF   THE 


Monday ',  \4th  June  1880. 


MEMBERS  PRE8ENT: 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Baxter. 
Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Maclver. 
Mr.  Birkbeck. 
Mr.  John  G.  Talbot. 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 
Mr.  Arthur  Cohen. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Mr.  Dawson. 
Sir  Edward  Bates. 
Mr.  Charles  Palmer. 
Mr.  Richard  Power. 

Mr.  Plimsoll  was  examined* 

Mr.  Farter  was  examined. 


Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Edward  Jamea  Reed. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Fry. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Mulholland. 

Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt 

Mr.  Gorst 

Mr.  Round. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  George  Bentinck. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  17 tk  June  1880. 


members  present  : 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Fry. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Birkbeck. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cohen. 

Mr.  James  Stewart. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  examined. 


Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Charles  Palmer. 

Mr.  Richard  Power. 

Mr.  Mulholland. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Round. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 

Mr.  Gorst 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  John  G.  Talbot. 

Mr.  George  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Barclay. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  21st  June  1880. 


members  present: 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  James  Stewart. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  Charles  Palmer. 

Mr.  Richard  Power. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 

Mr.  Baxter. 


Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Fry. 
Mr.  Maclver. 
Mr.  Round. 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 
Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 
Mr.  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Stevenson. 


Mr.  James  Henderson,  Mr/  H.  Spring,  and  Mr.  John  Glover,  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


SELECT   COMMITTEE   ON   MERCHANT   SHIPPING. 


TO 


Thursday,  24th  June  1880. 


Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 
Mr.  George  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Mr.^Fry, 
Mr.  Birkbeck. 
Mr.  Stevenson. 
Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Baxter. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 

Mr.  James  Stewart. 

Mr.  Round, 

Mr.  Mulholland. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

Mr.  Barclay. 


Mr.  John  Glover  was  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  28th  June  1880. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT  *. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr,  Maclver. 

Mr.  Birkbeck. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Mr.  George  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Charles  Palmer. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Glover  and  Mr.  Palmer  were  severally  examined. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Richard  Power. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  John  G.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Mulholland. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cohen. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 

Mr.  Fry. 

Mr.  Round. 

Mr.  Stewart. 


Resolved,  "  That  future  evidence  is  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  question  whether 
any  and  what  regulations  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  grain-laden  ships  from  the  Atlantic 
Ports,  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  Mediterranean," 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  1st  July  1880. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  W.  V.  Hiwcourt. 
Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Fry. 
Mr.  Baxter. 
Mr.  George  Bentinck 
Mr.  Richard  Power. 
Mr.  Arthur  Cohen. 
Mr.  Corry. 


Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  MulKolla»d. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 

Mr.  Barclay. 


Mr.  Pinkney,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Spaight  were  severally  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Monday,  5  th  July  1880. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  Bound. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Birkbeck. 

Mr.  Fry. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Mr.  George  Bentinck. 


Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Charles  Palmer. 

Captain  Price. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  James  Stewart. 

Mr.  Richard  Power. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

Mr.  John  G.  Talbot. 


Captain  Lawes,  Mr.  Alderman  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Leyland  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  8th  July  1 880. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  George  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Baxter, 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

Mr.  Charles  Palmer. 


Mr.  James  Stewart. 
Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  -Anderson. 
Mr.  Richard  Power. 
Mr.  Arthur  Cohen. 
Captain  Price. 
Mr.  John  G.  Talbot. 
Mr.  Round. 


Mr.  Dunlop,  Mr.  Martell,  and  Mr.  Cummins  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  12th  July  1880. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Mr.  Chamberlain 

Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  George  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Fry. 

Mr.  Mulholland. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cohen. 

Mr.  Marlell  was  further  examined. 
Mr.  Farter  was  examined. 


in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  G.  Talbot. 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 
Mr.  James  Stewart. 
Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  Charles  Palmer. 
Mr.  Richard  Power. 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Mr.  Round. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Thursday,  15/A  July  1880. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  James  Stewart. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Charles  Palmer. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cohen. 

Mr.  Fry. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Farter  was  further  examined. 


Mr.  George  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Mulholland. 

Mr.  John  G.Talbot. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

Mr.  Round. 


IX 


, 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  19/ A  July  1880. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Round. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  John  G.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Birkbeck. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 


Mr.  Arthur  Cohen. 

Captain  Price. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Mr.  George  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  James  Stewart. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

Mr.  Charles  Palmer. 


Mr.  Farrer  was  further  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  22nd  July  1 880. 


members  present: 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Baxter. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Captain  Price. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  John  G.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Fry. 


Mr.  George  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Charles  Palmer. 

Mr.  James  Stewart 

Mr.  Richard  Power. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Round. 


DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : — 

"  1.  Tour  Committee  have  thought  it  desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  confine  their 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  losses  which  have  occurred  recently  to  ships  laden  partially 
or  wholly  with  grain ;  and  they  have  examined  numerous  witnesses  in  this  branch  of  the 
inquiry. 

"  2.  Tour  Committee  have  also  considered  the  Merchant  Shipping  (Grain  Cargoes) 
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Bill,  which  was  referred  to  them,  and  are  unable,  after  careful  investigation,  to  recom- 
mend it  for  adoption  in  its  present  form. 

"3.  They  are,  however,  of  opinion  that,  with  a  view  to  greater  security  of  life,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  measures  which  have  been  found  to  be  necessary  for  this  end,  and 
which  are  already  adopted  voluntarily  by  the  majority  of  shipowners,  should  bo  made 
•compulsory  on  all  by  legislative  enactment. 

"  4.  But  inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  vary  in  almost  every  case,  and  in  respect  to 
every  ship  and  every  voyage,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Legislature  to  foresee 
every  cause  of  danger,  they  consider  that  no  precautions  which  are  defined  by  Act  of 
Parliament  should  absolve  the  shipowner  from  his  general  responsibility  to  do  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  her  crew. 

"  5.  Your  Committee  accordingly  recommend  that  in  any  further  legislation  on  this 
subject  the  following  provisions  should  have  effect,  that  is  to  say : — 

"(I.)  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  shipowner  to  keep  all  grain,  whether  in 
in  bags  or  in  bulk,  from  shifting,  and  to  use  all  necessary  or  reasonable  precautions 
for  this  purpose,  whether  mentioned  in  the  Act  or  not. 

"  (2.)  That  in  any  inquiry  or  any  legal  proceeding  in  which  the  stowage  of  cargo 
is  in  question,  the  burden  shall  lie  on  the  shipowner  of  proving  that  he  used  such 
*     precautions. 

"  (3.)  That  in  British  ships  which  cross  the  Atlantic  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  their 
way  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  have  more  than  one-third  of  their  cargo  in 
grain,  the  following  precautions  shall  be  adopted  without  prejudice  to  the  adoption  of 
any  other  necessary  or  reasonable  precautions,  viz. :  — 

"  (a.)  No  grain  shall  be  carried  in  bulk  between  decks,  except  such  as  may 
be  necessary  for  feeding  the  cargo  in  the  lower  hold,  and  is  carried  in  pro- 
perly constructed  feeders. 

iC  (£.)  Where  grain  is  carried  in  bulk  in  the  hold,  and  proper  provision  for 
filling  by  feeders  is  not  made,  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  carried  in  the  hold 
or  in  each  compartment  shall  be  in  bags. 

u  (c.)  Where  cargo  is  carried  in  the  hold  or  'tween  decks,  whether  in 
bags  or  bulk,  the  hold  or  'tween  decks  shall  be  divided  by  a  bulkhead,  or  suffi- 
cient shifting  boards,  extending  from  deck  to  deck,  or  from  deck  to  the  keelson, 
and  properly  secured.  Where  shifting  boards  are  used,  they  shall  be  either 
of  two-inch  plank  on  each  side  of  the  stanchions,  or,  in  the  case  of  double 
stanchions,  of  single  three-inch  plank ;  with  bulk  grain  they  must  be  fitted 
grain  tight,  with  proper  fittings  between  the  beams ;  but  where  bags  are  carried 
they  may  be  spaced  six  inches  apart. 

"  (d.)  In  loading  the  cargo  the  hold  shall  be  properly  trimmed  and  filled  up. 

"  6.  There  shall  be  exempted  from  the  preceding  regulation — 

"(a.)  Ships  loaded  under  Regulations  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  on 
plans  submitted  to  and  approved  hy  the  Board. 

st  (b.)  Ships  carrying  not  more  than  bushels  of  grain  in  any 

one  compartment,  or  ships  with  tanks  or  compartments  of  not  more  than 
cubic  feet. 

(€  (c.)  Ships  laden  with  oats. 

"  (rf.)  Sailing  ships  of  400  tons,  or  under. 

(t  7.  The  master  or  agent  for  every  ship  which  brings  a  cargo  of  which  more  than  one- 
third  consists  of  grain  to  the  United  Kingdom  across  the  Atlantic  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
shall,  on  arrival,  give  to  the  officers  of  Customs  a  notice,  stating  either  that  the  ship  has 
been  loaded  under  such  Regulations  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  4,  sub-section  (&),  or 
stating  how  the  grain  is  stowed. 

"  8.  The  officer  of  Customs  shall  have  power  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  state  of  the 
cargo. 

"  9.  The  master  or  agent  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £. 
for  a  false  statement. 

"  10.  The  owner,  master,  or  charterer  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£.  for  contravention  of  any  of  the  above  enactments. 

"11.  The  penalty  shall  be  recoverable  in  the  same  way  as  salvage,  t>.,  by  detention 
of  ships  or  cargo  at  instance  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  release  on  security  being  given 
to  abide  the  event  of  prosecution." 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  the  Report  be  now  read  a  second  time,  and 
considered  paragraph  by  paragraph, — put.  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  1,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  2. — Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  thereof  to  add  the  words,  "  No  justifica- 
tion has  been  shown  for  further  legislation,  either  as  regards  the  home  trade,  the  coasting 
trade,  or  the  Baltic  trade,  nor  in  regard  to  sailing  vessels  in  any  trade ;  but  as  regards 

steamers, 
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steamers,  your  Committee  think  that  in  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  and  Black  Sea 
trades,  overloading  has  led  to  disasters,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  grain-laden  steamers, 
shifting  of  cargo  has  sometimes  been  an  additional  cause  of  danger  " — (Mr.  Mac  her). — 
Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added, — put,  and  negatived. — Paragraph  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  3. — Amendment  made. — Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  thereof  to  add  the 
words,  "  Your  Committee  have  been  led  to  form  this  opinion  in  consequence  of  the  almost 
total  failure  of  all  endeavours  to  enforce  personal  responsibilities  provided  by  statute 
against  shipowners  whose  vessels  may  have  gone  to  sea  in  unsea worthy  condition;  be- 
cause in  cases  where  such  vessels  have  disappeared  with  all  on  board,  the  evidence  has 
generally  disappeared  too.  It  has  also  been  made  clear  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
the  prosecution  of  those  who  deserve  prosecution  is  thus  rendered  futile,  it  might,  from  a 
similar  reason,  be  equally  impossible  for  a  shipowner  prosecuted  wrongfully  to  make  good 
his  defence.  The  present  state  of  the  law  is  a  discouragement  to  care  and  prudence, 
because  it  places  even  the  practical  shipowner  in  a  position  of  uncertainty  and  of  personal 
risk,  from  which  an  ignorant  or  an  intentionally  wrong-doing  shipowner  can  exempt  him- 
self. Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  repeal  of  Clause  80,  sec.  4,  in  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act  of  1876" — (Mr.  Maclver). — Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there 
added, — put,  and  negatived. — Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  4,  amended,  and  agteed  to. 

Paragraph  5.— Amendments  made. — Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word 
"  proceeding  "  in  Sub-section  2,  to  insert  the  words,  "  as  to  missing  ships  loaded  with 
grain,  or  ships  loaded  with  grain,  arriving  with  such  cargoes" — (Mr.  Charles  Wilson)* — 
Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  ic  cargo  "  in  Sub-section  2,  to  insert  the 
words  "which  has  shifted" — (Mr.  Barclay). — Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted.— The  Committee  divided: 

Noes,  12, 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Barclay. 
Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Mr.  Palmer. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Captain  Price. 
Mr.  Maclver. 


Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Fry. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  R.  Power. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Mr.  Round. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "  car&o,"  to  insert  the  words  €C  of  grain  or 
seed" — (Mr.  Charles  Wilson). — Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — 
Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  words  "  in  question,"  to  insert  the  words, 
"and  where  the  vessel  is  reported  missing" — (Mr.  Richard  Power). — Question,  That 
those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "  precautions,"  to  add  the  words  "  as  were 
under  his  control" — (Captain  Price). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added, — put, 
and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "  precautions,"  to  add  the  words,  "  but 
not  when  the  owner,  master,  or  agent  has  lodged  .a  certificate  with  the  Committee  that 
he  has  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade" — (Mr.  Gourley).—  Question, 
That  those  words  be  there  added,— put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "  precautions,"  to  add  the  words, st  but 
that  provision  should  be  maae  for  facilitating  this  perpetuation  of  testimony  by  which  the 
presumption  thus  created  mi  At  be  rebutted" — (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley). — Question  proposed, 
That  those  words  be  there  added. — Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question  put,  That  this  Sub-section,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The 
Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Fry. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Mr.  Round. 


Noes,  10. 

Mr.  Barclay. 
Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Mr.  R.  Power. 
Mr.  Palmer. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Captain  Price. 
Mr.  Stewart. 
Mr.  Maclver. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 
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Sub-seccion  3. — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  on  their  way  to  the 
United  Kingdom"—  (Mr.  Jenkins). — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  sub-section. — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  7.  Noes,  13. 

Mr.  Wilson. 


Mr.  Palmer. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  Stewart. 
Mr.  Talbot. 
Mr.  Round. 
Mr.  Maclver. 


Mr.  Barclay. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Fry. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  R.  Power. 

Captain  Price. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  one-third  " — (Mr.  Wilson).- 
Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  sub-section.- 
Tlie  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Barclay. 
Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  Maclver. 


Ayes,  14. 

Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Stevenson. 
Mr.  Fry. 
Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Reed. 
Mr.  Baxter. 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Mr.  R.  Power. 
Mr.  C.  Palmer. 
Captain  Price. 
Mr.  Stewart. 
Mr.  Talbot. 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 
Mr.  Round. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  of  their  cargo,"  in  order  to 
insert* the  words  "of  their  total  dead  weight  carrying  capacity" — (Mr.  Maclver), — 
instead  thereof. — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
sub-section. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Baxter. 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Mr.  R.  Power. 
Mr.  C.  Palmer. 
Mr.  Stewart. 
Mr.  Maclver. 


Noes,  13. 

Mr.  Barclay. 
Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Stevenson. 
Mr.  Fry. 
Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Reed. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Captain  Price. 
Mr.  Talbot. 
Mr.  Round. 
Mr.  Maclver. 

Proposed  words  inserted. — Sub-section,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sub-section  (a)  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  sub-section  (b),  line  3,  to  leave  out  the  word  €(  or " — (Mr. 
Gourley). — Question,  That  the  word  "or"  stand  part  of  the  sub-section, — put,  and  agreed 
to. — Otner  Amendments  made. — Sub-section,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  sub-section  (c),  to  leave  out  the  word  "keelson,"  in  order  to 
insert  the  words  "orlop  beams" — (Mr.  Jenkins), — instead  thereof. — Question,  That  the 
word  "  keelson  "  stand  part  of  the  sub-section, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Sub-section  (d)  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  the  paragraph,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report, — put,  and 
agreed  to. 


Paragraph  6. — Amendments  made. 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Friday,  '23rd  July  1880. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Barclay. 

Mr.  Birkbeck. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cohen. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  James  Stewart. 


Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Mr.  Charles  Palmer. 
Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 
Mr.  Fry. 

Mr.  Richard  Power. 
Mr.  John  G.  Talbot. 
Captain  Price. 
Mr.  Anderson. 


Paragraph  6,  further  amended. 

Sub-section  (b),  disagreed  to. 

Sub-section  (c),  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Sub-section  (d).— Amendment  proposed,  after*  the  words  "  sailing  ships,"  to  leave  out 
the  words  "of  400  tons  or  under"— (Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt).— Question,  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  sub-section, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  add  the  words  "under  400  tons  register" — 
<Mr.  Barclay).— Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added. — The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  10. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  R.  Power. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 


Mr.  Barclay. 
Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr,  Stevenson. 
Mr.  Fry. 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Mr.  C.  Palmer. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  Stewart. 
Mr.  Birkbeck. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "  register,"  to  add  the  words  *  and  not 
engaged  in  the  Atlantic  trade  "—(Mr.  Charles  Wilson).— Question,  That  those  words 
be  there  added. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Barclay. 
Mr.  0.  Palmer. 
Mr.  Corry. 


Ayes,  14. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Fry. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  R.  Power. 

Captain  Price. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Mr.  Birkbeck. 

Sub-section,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  7. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  3,  after  the  word  "  shall,"  to  insert  the 
the  words  "  if  required  " — (Mr.  Charles  Wilson). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  this  paragraph,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report, — put, 
and  negatived. 

Paragraphs  8  —  \\>  postponed. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  insert  the  following  new  paragraph  in  the  proposed  Report : — 
British  ships  sailing  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean  ports,  having  compartments 
separated  by  permanent  partitions  extending  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  vessel,  and 
fitted  with  sufficient  well  secured  longitudinal  shifting  boards  or  bulkheads,  carrying  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  their  grain  or  seed  cargo  in  any  one  such  compartment,  shall  not 
be  required  to  Carry  any  portion  of  it  in  bags. — (Mr.  Jenkins). — Question,  That  this  para- 
graph be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report, — put,  and  agreed  to. 
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■  Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Palmer. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Captain  Price. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  insert  the  following  new  paragraph  in  the  proposed 
Report : — "  Ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade  with  between  decks  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  of 
their  total  depth,  constructed  with  longitudinal  bulkheads,  or  fitted  with  shifting  boards 
in  accordance  with  this  Act,  and  carrying  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  their  total  dead 
weight  in  one  compartment,  so  far  as  regards  carrying  grain  in  the  holds  beneath  the 
between  deck,  and  unless  such  ship  is  not  considered  improperly  constructed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade" — (Mr.  Charles  Wilson). — Question  put,  That  this  paragraph  be  inserted 
in  the  proposed  Report. — The  Committee  divided : 

Noes,  12. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Fry. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  Power. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Mr.  Birkbeck. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  insert  the  following  new  paragraph  in  the  proposed 
Report : — "  The  master  or  agent  of  every  British  ship  which  crosses  the  Atlantic,  or  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  which  is  Laden  with  grain  or  seed,  shall,  before  leaving,  furnish  to  the 
Consul,  or  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  manifest  of  the  ship's  cargo,  stating  the  nature  and 
quantity ;  the  grain  carried  in  each  compartment  of  the  ship ;  the  mode  in  which  it  ia 
stowed,  and  the  provisions  made  against  shifting ;  and  also  stating  the  draught  of  water 
and  clear  side,  as  described  in  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  110,  e.  5,  and  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  85,  8.  4, 
at  which  the  ship  leaves  the  port  of  loading.  The  Consul  shall  forward  such  manifest  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  master  or  agent  for  the  ship  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  m  this  country,  furnish  a  similar  manifest  or  statement  to  the 
officer  of  Customs,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade" — (The  Chairman). 

Amendment  proposed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  to  insert  the  words  "  The 
Board  of  Trade  may,  in  any  case  in  which  they  think  it  desirable  to  do  so,  require" — 
(Mr.  John  G.  Talbot). — Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — The  Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Jenkins. 
Captain  Price. 
Mr.  Stewart. 
Mr.  Talbot. 
Mr.  Birkbeck. 


Noes,  12. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Fry. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  R.  Power. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  C.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

An  Amendment  made. — Question,  That  the  proposed  new  paragraph,  as  amended,  be 
inserted  in  the  proposed  Report, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  8 — Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  "officer,"  to  insert  the  words 
"  or- any  person  authorised  by  the  Board  of  Trade" — (Sir  JV.  V.  Harcourt). — Question 
proposed,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn* 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  to  add  the  words  "  on 
giving  the  master  or  agent  previous  notice  in  writing" — (Mr.  Gourley).—  Question  put, 
That  those  words  be  there  added.— The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Wilson* 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Mr.  C.  Palmer. 
Captain  Price. 


Paragraph  agreed  to. 


Noes,  12. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Talbot 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Mr.  Birkbeck. 


Another 
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Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  insert  the  following  new  paragraph  in  the  proposed 
Beport : — "  At  every  port  where  there  is  a  surveyor  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  such  surveyor 
shall  examine  the  stowage  of  vessels  discharging  grain  at  such  port,  and  report  any  case 
where  the  stowage  of  the  cargo  appears  insufficient,  or  not  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
ceding regulations  " — (Mr.  Barclay). — Question,  That  this  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the 
proposed  Keport, — put,  and  negatived. 

Paragraphs  9  and  10,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  11,  disagreed  fa* 

Amendment  proposed,  to  insert  the  following  new  paragraph  in  the  proposed  Report: — 
"  Your  Committee  regret  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  Acts  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  88,  and 
39  &  40  Vict.  c.  80;  which  prohibit  the  carrying  of  grain  cargo  in  British  ships  unless 
such  cargo  be  secured  from  shifting,  and  which  provide  for  the  infliction  of  severe  penal- 
ties upon  the  owner,  master,  or  agent  who  knowingly  allows  the  carriage  of  such  cargo 
contrary  to  this  provision,  it  has  been  put  in  evidence  by  the  Board  of  Trade  that  since 
October  1875,  there  have  been  no  less  than  109  cases  in  which  ships  have  been  surveyed 
at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  their  having  arrived  with 
grain  cargoes  shifted,  after  having* met  with  casualties,  or  because  their  cargoes  were 
reported  insufficiently  secured.  In  one  case  only  of  the  above  has  there  been  a  prose- 
cution ;  in  32  cases  the  owners  or  masters  were  cautioned.  It  follows  that  the  existing 
law  is  either  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  or  is  imperfectly  administered,  or  both" — (Mr. 
Edward  James  Reed),  —  Question  proposed,  That  this  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  pro- 
posed B.eport. — Amendment  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  insert  the  following  new  paragraph  in  the  pro- 
posed Report : — "  Your  Committee  regret  to  report  that  there  is  much  evidence  tending 
to  show  that  numerous  instances  of  losses  of  grain-laden  vessels  have  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  employment  in  the  grain  trade  of  vessels  which  by  their  proportions 
and  construction  have  been  without  the  necessary  stability  for  enabling  them  to  carry  full 
cargoes  of  homogeneous  materials  (such  as  grain  or  coal)  with  safety  across  the  ocean. 
Although  the  precautions  previously  recommended,  by  preventing  the  shifting  of  the 
cargo,  would  always  tend  to  save,  and  in  some  cases  would  save,  such  vessels  from  cap- 
sizing, their  inherent  dangers  are  so  great  that  nothing  short  of  the  abstention  of  their 
owners  from  the  carriage  of  full  homogeneous  cargoes  can  protect  the  lives  of  our  seamen 
from  the  most  alarming  of  all  the  dangers  to  which  life  at  sea  is  exposed" — (Mr.  Edward 
James  Reed). — Question  proposed,  That  this  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report. 
— Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  insert  the  following  new  paragraph  : — ts  That  the 
load  line  of  all  grain  laden  ships  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  " — (Mr.  Gourley). 
— Question  proposed,  That  this  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report — Amend- 
ment, by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  insert  the  following  new  paragraph  in  the  pro- 

Sosed  Report: — "Ships  partly  loaded  with  grain,  not  exceeding  one-half  of  their  total 
ead  weight  of  cargo,  and  loaded  up  with  cotton,  wool,  flax,  flour  in  barrels,  and  suitable 
cargo  which  secures  the  grain  or  seed  from  shifting,  shall  be  exempted  from  carrying 
such  grain  or  seed  in  bags" — (Mr.  Charles  Wilson). — Question  put,  That  this  paragraph 
be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report. — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  11. 

Mr.  Barclay. 
Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Stevenson. 
Mr.  Gourley. 
Mr.  Power. 
Mr.  Palmer. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  Stewart. 
Mr.  Talbot. 
Mr.  Birkbeck. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  add  the  following  new  paragraph  to  the  proposed 
Report : — "  There  are  other  questions  connected  with  the  losses  of  grain-laden  ships  with 
which  your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  deal  finally  in  this  Report,  and  your  Com- 
mittee recommend  that  they  be  re-appointed  next  Session  to  complete  the  inquiry  which 
has  been  referred  to  them" — (The  Chairman). — Question,  That  this  paragraph  be  inserted 
in  the  proposed  Report, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  this  Report  as  amended  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  House, 
— put  and  agreed  to. 

Merchant  Shipping  (Grain  Cargoes)  Bill  to  be  reported  without  amendment. 
Ordered,  To  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  an  Appendix. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 
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NAME 

of 

WITNESS. 

PROFESSION 

or 

CONDITION. 

From 

whence 

Summoned. 

Number 

of 

Days  Absent 

from 
Home  under 

Orders 
of  Committee. 

Allowance 

during 

Absence 

from  Home. 

Expenses 

of 
Journey  to 

London 
and  back. 

TOTAL 
Expenses 

allowed 
to  Witness. 

£.  f.    d. 

£.  t.    d. 

£.  '.    d. 

Coates,  G.  C. 

„  Marine  Surveyor 

Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

4 

4     4- 

3    5- 

7    9- 

Dickinson,  W. 

Shipowner  - 

-    ditto 

7 

7    7- 

4    5- 

11  12    - 

Henderson,  J. 

Master  Mariner  - 

Sunderland    • 

10 

7  10    - 

2  10    - 

10    -    - 

Pinckney,  T.  D.    - 

Shipowner           • 

•    ditto 

s            • 

- 

4    5- 

4    5- 

Spaight,  J.    -        - 

Shipowner  - 

Limerick 

4 

4    4- 

6    -    - 

10    4    - 

Cummins,  J. 

Merchant    • 

Queenstown  - 

4 

4    4- 

6    2- 

10    6    - 

Ryan,  L. 

Merchant  - 

Waterfbrd     • 

4 

* 

4    4- 

TOTIL 

6  12    6 
-    -    -£. 

10  16    6 

64  12    6 
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M  I  N  U  T  E  8-   OF    EVIDENCE, 


Thursday,  1  Oth  June  1880. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

Sir  Edward  Bates. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Mr.  George  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cohen. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Lewis  Fry. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Gourley. 


Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

Mr.  Mulholland. 

Mr.  Richard  Power. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 

Mr.  Round. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  James  Stewart. 

Mr.  John  G.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 


The  Right  Hon.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1.  You  are  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  you  attend  to-day  to  put  in 
certain  Returns  which  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  ?— I  do. 

2.  I  understand  that  those  Returns  are, 
speaking  generally,  confined  to  the  question  of 
grain-laden  ships? — So  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
separate  them  from  the  other  Returns  which  we 
are  preparing. 

3.  Will  you  describe  the  first  Returns  which 
you  propose  to  put  in  ? — The  first  Return  is  a 
JParliamentary  Paper  which  will  be  shortly  cir- 
culated, containing  replies  to  a  Circular  Letter 
which  was  sent  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Con- 
sular Officers  and  others  asking  certain  questions 
with  regard  to  the  loading  of  grain  ships.  The 
questions  that  we  asked  were,  "  What  descrip- 
tions of  grain  are  shipped  at  your  port  ?  Are 
any  rules  in  force  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
grain  should  be  loaded  ?  Are  they  compulsory, 
and,  if  so,  by  what  authority  ?  If  compulsory, 
are  they  penal,  and  to  what  extent?  If  not 
compulsory,  are  they  generally  observed?  and 
if  there  are  no  rules,  what  is  the  general  practice 
of  the  port  as  to  loading  grain:  and  what  person, 
if  any,  is  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  the 
grain  is  loaded  ?"  We  have  a  great  number  of 
replies  from  the  Consuls  at  all  the  grain-lading 
ports,  and  also  from  Canarta,  on  that  subject, 
containing  a  number  of  rules  in  force  at  different 
ports,  under  different  kinds  of  authority,  and  we 
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Chairman — continued. 

have  also  received  lately  certain  regulations  Mr.  Farrer. 
approved  by  the  French  Bureau  Veritas,  on  the 
subject.  We  propose  to  put  those  into  this 
Return,  and,  as  the  Return  is  somewhat  cum- 
brous, we  are  now  endeavouring  to  make  an 
abstract,  or  a  collection  of  those  rules,  which  we 
will  put  in,  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared,  for  the 
information  of  the  Committee. 

4.  In  the  case  of  a  good  number  of  the  ports 
to  which  we  applied  it  appears  that  there  arc  no 
rules  in  force  at  all  ? — In  a  great  number  of  them. 
There  will  bo  an  annex  to  the  Return,  which 
will  show  in  what  ports  there  are  rules  and  in 
what  ports  there  are  none. 

5.  The  next  Return  will  be  what  ? — The  next 
Return  we  put  in  is  a  Return  of  British  grain- 
laden  vessels  which  have  been  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  either  as  missing  or  as  having 
foundered,  from  the  year  1873  to  the  present 
time,  showing  a  great  number  of  particulars, 
viz.,  the  description  of  the  ship,  the  build  of  the 
ship,  giving  the  dimensions  and  particulars  of  her 
construction,  the  cargo,  how  stowed,  the  voyage, 
the  date  of  the  casualty,  the  number  of  lives  lost, 
and  the  cause  of  the  casualty. 

6  Is  the  Return  complete  for  the  whole 
period  ? — The  Return  is  less  complete  for  1873-74 
than  it  is  for  the  subsequent  years,  because  when 
we  at  first  began  to  get  it  out  in  the  winter  we 
had  extended  it  back  only  as  far  as  1875.  As 
the  reference  to  this  Committee  extends  to  1873 
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Chairman — continued. 

Mr.  Farrer.  we  have  added  the  two  years  1873  and  1874,  but 
~~T~         we  have  not  had  the  means  or  the  time  to  get 
1 88oDe       *^e  particulars  out  as  fully  for  those  years  as  for 
the  subsequent  years. 

7.  Were  the  Returns  summarised  ? — Yes,  we 
are  adding  and  will  put  in  summaries. 

8.  Perhaps  you  will  state  what  the  result  of 
the  summary  is  ? — The  result  of  the  summary  is 
that  in  the  year  1873  we  lost  seven  steam  vessels, 
37  sailing  vessels ;  in  1874,  10  steam  vessels,  30 
mailing  vessels;  in  the  year  1375,  three  steam 
vessels,  21  sailing  vessels  ;  in  the  year  1876,  seven 
steam  vessels,  39  sailing  vessels;  in  the  year 
1877,  five  steam  vessels,  24  sailing  vessels ;  in  the 
year  1878,  five  steam  vessels,  29  sailing  vessels  ; 
in  the  year  1879,  12  steam  vessels,  33  sailing 
vessels. 

9.  It  follows  from  that,  does  it  not,  that  the 
losses  of  sailing  vessels  have  been  an  average 
of  about  the  same  throughout  that  period? — 
Yes. 

10.*  But  the  losses  of  steam  vessels  increased 
very  considerably  in  1879?— Yes;  1879  was  the 
largest  loss  of  steam  vessels,  12.  In  1874,  10  are 
reported  to  have  been  lost,  but  in  the  other  years 
not  so  many.  Then  we  have  also  had  summarised 
the  way  in  which  these  vessels  were  loaded,  as  far 
as  we  can,  but  there  is  difficulty  in  doing  this 
accurately,  and  you  must  not  place  greater  reli- 
ance on  this  summary  than  it  deserves.  Taking 
the  whole  number  from  1875  to  1879  inclusive,  45 
seem  to  have  been  loaded  in  bulk,  25  in  bags,  35 
in  bulk  and  in  bags,  and  73  unknown. 

11.  Is  there  anything  else  to  which  you  would 
call  attention  in  the  Return  ? — No.  The  Return 
contains  a  great  number  of  particulars.  Very 
likely  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  get  out  other 
summaries.  This  we  can  easily  do  if  required, 
as  all  the  particulars  are  there. 

12.  The  next  return  is  a  return  of  grain  im- 
ported from  various  countries  since  1873  ? — That 
return  I  have  not  with  me,  but  I  will  put  it  in. 
It  is  a  return  of  grain  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  different  countries  since  1873,  in 
order  to  make  some  comparison,  if  possible, 
between  the  number  of  losses  by  missing  and 
foundering,  and  the  amount  of  the  trade  ;  but  I 
should  point  out  that  any  such  comparison  is, 
after  all,  very  imperfect,  because  our  report  of 
loss  of  ships  relates  only  to  British  ships  which  are 
grain  importing,  and  not  to  foreign  ships,  whilst 
the  return  of  grain  imported  includes  grain  im- 
ported in  all  ships,  British  or  foreign.  I  am  told 
that  a  great  many  foreign  ships  are  employed 
in  this  trade.  We  are  endeavouring  to  get 
from  the  Customs  the  number  of  British  and 
foreign  ships  respectively  engaged  in  the  grain 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  this  period,  and 
when  we  get  it  I  will  put  it  in.  We  are  also 
endeavouring  to  get  from  Lloyd's  a  report  of  the 
number  of  foreign  grain  ships  reported  to  them 
as  either  foundered  or  missing,  and  I  will  put 
that  in  when  I  get  it.  Great  caution  must,  how- 
ever, be  used  in  making  comparisons  between  these 
different  returns,  because  they  do  not  all  cover 
either  the  same  space  or  the  same  periods,  and 
the  returns  at  .Lloyd's,  which  of  course  are  made 
for  their  own  purposes,  are  such  that  we  cannot 
rely  on  them  as  complete  to  the  same  extent  that 
we  can  on  our  own  official  Returns. 

13.  Have  you   prepared  a   similar  return  of 
British  ships  carrying   general    cargoes    which 
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have  foundered,  or  are  missing  since  1873  ? — We 
have  prepared  a  return  containing  exactly- 
similar  particulars  for  all  British  ships  whicn 
have  been  reported  to  us  as  foundered,  or  which 
we  know  to  have  been  missing  since  that  time, 
containing  just  the  same  particulars,  with  sum- 
maries. 

14.  How  long  has  the  Board, of  Trade  insti- 
tuted inquiries  into  the  loss  of  missing  vessels  ? — 
Previously  to  the  present  year  it  was  only  in 
exceptional  cases  that  the  Board  of  Trade  insti- 
tuted such  inquiries,  because  there  was  extreme 
difficulty  in  getting  at  evidence ;  in  certain  cases 
they  did  so ;  but  attention  having  been  lately 
called  to  the  iiumber  of  losses  from  founderings  of 
ships,  especially  of  steam  ships,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  winter,  the  late  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  gave  directions  that  inquiries  should 
be  held  into  the  losses  of  all  missing  ship?,  as 
well  as  of  all  ships  reported  to  have  foundered 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  get  any  evidence  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  snip  left  her  port  of 
departure,  and  that  was  carried  back  to  some 
period  in  the  year  1879. 

15.  Since  those  instructions  were  given,  how 
many  inquiries  have  been  ordered? — Since  those 
instructions  71  inquiries  into  the  loss  of  missing 
and  foundered  vessels  have  been  ordered,  which, 
with  nine  ordered  in  the  previous  four  months, 
make  together  80  cases,  including  one  not  totally 
lost  Out  of  these  80,  eight  have  been  given  up 
for  want  of  evidence  or  other  reasons.  In  51 
cases  reports  have  been  received  and  printed,  and 
21  are  still  outstanding.  Of  course  there  are 
others  being  ordered  from  time  to  time. 

16.  Then  in  51  cases  printed  reports  have 
been  received;  have  you  any  analysis  of  those 
51  cases? — Yes.  I  put  in  an  analysis  of  these 
cases,  showing  the  name,  description,  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  ship,  the  voyage,  the  cargo,  and  the 
nature  of  the  stowage,  the  court  of  inquiry,  the 
cause  of  the  loss,  and  what  action  has  been  taken, 
if  any,  in  the  matter. 

17.  How  many  uf  those  ships  were  grain- 
laden? — Thirteen  ships  wholly  laden  with  grain, 
of  which  one  was  not  totally  lost,  but  only 
damaged. 

18.  Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  that  you 
should  6tate  how  the  others  were  laden  ? — Thir- 
teen with  grain,  16  with  coal,  five  with  iron, 
seven  with  timber,  nine  with  other  cargoes,  and 
one  in  ballast. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

19.  Grain  in  bulk? — Not  necessarily;  that 
will  be  found  stated  in  the  papers.  There  were 
16  with  coal,  five  with  iron,  seven  with  timber, 
and  10  with  general  cargoes. 

Chairman* 

20.  Of  the  21  cases  outstanding,  how  many 
are  grain-laden  ships  ? — The  solicitor  informs  me 
that  five  are  grain-laden. 

21.  Then,  going  back  to  the  13  grain-laden 
ships,  concerning  which  we  have  had  reports, 
have  we  any  particulars  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  cargo  was  secured  ?  —It  would  appear  from 
those  reports  that  in  nine  out  of  the  13  cases  the 
cargo  was  well  secured  from  shifting,  and  that 
the  loss  was  certainly  not  due  to  the  want  of 
security  against  shifting. 

22.  Was  the  grain  loaded  in  bags  in  any  case  ? 
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— In  one  case,  the  "  Duart  Bay,"  it  was  in  bags* 
and  though  it  did  not  shift,  the  ship  had  a  fatal 
list ;  in  one  case,  the  "  Duncraig,"  it  did  shift, 
though  it  was  in  bags,  but  not  as  much  as  it  would 
have  done  without  them,  and  this  ship  was  only- 
damaged,  not  lost;  in  three  caseu,  the  "Forest 
Belle,"  the  "  Ophir,"  and  the  "  Nenuphar,"  it 
did  not  shift,  although  it  was  in  bulk ;  in  two, 
the  "  Alphonso "  and  the  "  Heimdall,"  the  loss 
was  such  as  might  have  been  prevented  by  pre- 
cautions ajrainst  shifting ;  in  one  small  ship,  the 
*'  Kersland,"  the  circumstances  are  very  doubt- 
ful, but  it  is  possible  the  same  thing  may  have 
been  the  cause ;  the  voyage  in  that  case  was 
from  a  foreign  port  to  a  foreign  port ;  and  in  two 
of  the  large  ships,  the  "  Tiara  "  and  the  "  Emble- 
hope,"'  the  loss  was  due  to  the  excessive  and  im- 
proper loading  of  heavy  cargo  in  ships  that  were 
badly  constructed  for  the  purpose ;  a  similar  case 
-we  hnd  in  several  of  the  cases  of  the  ccal  ships, 
and  in  one  case,  the  "  Nenuphar,"  the  freeboard 
was  found  to  be  insufficient  by  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry, although  it  had  been  determined  by  an 
independent  surveyor. 

23.  You  have  there  the  whole  of  the  reports 
of  those  51  cases? — I  have. 

24.  Do  you  put  them  in  ? — I  put  them  in. 

25.  In  many  of  those  cases  the  reports  are  not 
instructive,  and  have  no  particular  reference  to 
this  inquiry  ? — Quite  so,  and  the  reports  have 
very  different  values.  In  some  cases  the  court 
has  more  practised  experience  and  is  more  effi- 
cient than  in  others,  and  some  of  the  cases  are 
more  instructive  in  their  circumstances  than 
others.  I  should  like  to  call  the  special  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  the  cases  of"  Emblehope," 
the  "Tiara,"  the  "Marlborough,"  the  "Ken- 
sington," the  "  Lufra,"  the  "  Joseph  Ferens,"  the 
"  Constance,"  the  "  Roscommon,"  and  the 
"  Borussia  ".  For  putting  in  the  whole  of  these 
reports,  I  would  suggest  that  the  whole  of  those 
which  relate  to  gram-laden  ships,  and  also  those 
which  I  have  just  named,  should  be  reprinted  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee. 

26.  I  think  you  have  also  a  communication 
from  Canada  to  put  in? — There  is  a  letter  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  the  Colonial  Office,  enclos- 
ing Despatches  from  Canada,  giving  particulars 
of  the  mode  in  which  matters  are  arranged  there, 
and  remonstrating  strongly  against  any  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  Canadian  ships,  or  ships 
starting  from  Canada. 

27.  It  is  from  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  is  it 
not? — It  is  a  Despatch  from  the  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  enclosing  a  private  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  recom- 
mending, for  reasons  assigned,  that  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  should  not  be  included  in  any  Imperial 
legislation  affecting  the  loading  of  grain  for  ship- 
ment to  transatlantic  ports.  It  seems  to  be  a 
report  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  the  report 
seems  to  be  founded  upon  recommendations 
made  by  the  Minister  of  Marine. 

28.  Have  you  anything  else  to  put  in  ? — No- 
tiling  at  present. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

29.  Until  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
looking  at  these  returns  we  cannot  ask  you  many 
questions     with     great     advantage,    but    with 
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reference   to   Canada,   you  are  probably  aware   Mr.  Farrer. 
that  the  Canadians  have  a  very  elaborate  system 
for  protection  of  grain-loading  ? — Yes,  that  will 
appear  from  the  papers  I  have  referred  to. 

30.  Will  those  papers  contain  a  paper  which  I 
have  seen,  describing  the  Canadian  system,  with 
a  diagram  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ships  are 
secured  ? — Yes.  a  paper  from  a  Mr.  Patterson, 
containing  particulars  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
act  at  Montreal. 

31.  That  will  be  among  the  papers? — Yes, 
that  will  be  among  the  papers. 

32.  In  those  reports  that  you  have  put  in, 
will  it  appear  where  the  ships  come  from,  so  as 
to  show  whether  the  ships  coming,  for  instance, 
from  the  Atlantic  ports,  the  losses  arc  greater 
than  from  other  ports  ? — Yes,  that  will  appear. 

33.  I  mean  it  will  appear  whether  grain-loading 
ships  coming  from  California  are  less  subject  to 
loss  than  ships  coming  from  the  Atlantic  ports  ? 
— Yes. 

34.  Will  there  appear  at  all,  in  any  of  these 
matters,  anything  which  will  throw  light  on  the 
question  of  insurance  upon  ships  loaded  in  one 
way  or  another? — No,  there  will  be  nothing. 
We  endeavoured  at  one  time  to  get  particulars 
of  insurance,  but  we  found  that  insurance  being 
a  private  contract,  it  was  a  thing  that  we  could 
not  get  at,  and  that  anything  we  might  publish 
would  be  only  deceptive. 

35.  Would  there  appear  any  evidence  with 
reference  to  loading  ships  at  California,  and  on 
the  western  coast  oi  America,  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  eastern  port6  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  report 
from  the  Consul  of  San  Francisco. 

36.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  details,  I 
only  want  to  know  whether  those  facts  will 
appear  ? — They  will  appear  so  far  as  the  consuls 
have  given  them  to  us. 

37.  I  observe  that  you  say  that  in  73  cases 
the  loading  was  unknown ;  was  that  so  ? — Yes ; 
that  is  the  mode  of  loading  going  back  to  1873 
or  1875,  I  forget  which. 

38.  How  is  it  you  are  able  to  find  out  the 
causes  in  the  other  cases, and  not  in  those? — We 
get  reports  of  any  ships  that  are  known  to  have 
been  lost  in  a  great  many  ways.  We  get  them 
from  consuls ;  we  get  them  here  on  the  coasts 
from  our  own  officers ;  we  get  them  from  various 
officers  in  the  Colonies;  and  we  get  them  from 
Lloyd's,  and  of  course  we  get  the  best  informa- 
tion we  can,  but  very  often  the  information  ia 
imperfect. 

39.  I  understand  that  until  last  year  it  has  not 
been  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  causes  of  lost  ships  ? — You 
probably  refer  to  missing  ships.  We  get  no 
report  of  these  till  the  owner  reports,  which  he  is 
bound  to  do.  As  to  these  ships,  we  have  not 
till  last  year  ordered  formal  inquiry — that  is, 
inquiry  held  by  the  Wreck  Commissioner.  In 
the  case  of  all  other  ships,  we  always  have,  when 
a  ship  is  known  to  be  lost,  such  an  inquiry  made 
as  an  officer  of  Customs  or  a  consul  can  make 
on  the  spot,  and  he  reports  to  us;  but  it  is  only  in 
the  more  important  of  such  cases  that  the  more 
elaborate  and  quasi  judicial  inquiries  are  held. 

40.  Do  I  understand  that  it  has  been  always 
the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  inquire,  in 
some  manner  or  other,  into  the  loss  of  ships  ? — 
Ever  since  1854  we  have  had  a  system  of  obtain- 
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Mr.  Farrer.  ing  reports  through  some  public  officer  of  such 

particulars  as  we  could  get  concerning  the  loss  of 
the  ship,  and  for  those  purposes  certain  public 
officers  have  statutory  powers.  Then  that  report 
is  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  a  given  form 
with  such  particulars  as  can  be  procured  by  the 
officer,  and  thereupon  it  is  determined  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  whether  the  case  is  sufficiently 
important  to  hold  a  formal  official  inquiry,  a 
judicial  inquiry,  a  sort  of  public  coroner's  inquest. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  discretion,  and  it 
is  those  public  inquiries  which  have  not,  up  to 
the  present  year,  been  held  in  the  case  of  missing 
ships,  except  in  very  special  cases. 

41.  Therefore  it  has  been  rather  an  exception 
to  hold  these  inquiries  until  this  last  year? — To 
hold  these  formal  official  investigations  into  the 
case  of*'  missing"  ships.  Into  the  case  of  ships 
reported  to  have  foundered,  when  the  case 
was  important,  and  when  there  was  evidence. 

42.  Now,  I  understand,  the  rule  is  that  they 
are  to  be  held  in  every  case  ? — The  rule  at  pre- 
sent is  ihat  they  are  to  be  held  in  every  case. 

43.  Do  I  understand  that  there  will  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Trade  some  account 
of  the  loss  of  every  ship  since  1854? — 1  will  not 
say  that,  because  this  plan  of  getting  reports  of 
wrecks  has  grown  up  by  degrees.  "We  first  of  ail 
took  over  from  the  Admiralty  a  plan  of  getting 
them  through  the  coastguard  on  tne  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  improved  returns  were  procured 
from  Receivers  of  liV  reck ;  then  a  similar  system 
was  extended  to  officers  abroad  ;  then  we  put  our- 
selves in  communication  with  Lloyd's,  so  as  to  get 
reports  in  the  case  of  missing  ships  where  no 
officers  on  the  coast  had  the  means  of  getting 
them.  The  whole  return  has  grown  up  by 
degrees,  and  the  later  returns  are  therefore  very 
much  more  trustworthy  and  complete  than  the 
earlier  ones.  I  append  the  forms  in  which  we  get 
these  returns  and  the  instructions  to  the  officers. 

44.  Since  what  period  can  you  say  that  there 
are  records  in  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  causes 
of  loss  that  can  be  at  all  relied  upon  ? — As  far  as 
regards  wrecks  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  I  should  say  as  far  back  as  1854.  As 
far  as  regards  wrecks  abroad,  it  would  be  at  a 
much  later  period,  viz.,  1867. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

45.  How  many  of  the  51  vessels,  into  which  you 
have  made  inquiries,  were  steamships? — Sixteen, 
I  believe. 

46.  You  said  that  13  of  the  vessels  were  laden 
with  grain,  and  nine  were  found  to  be  properly 
secured ;  what  do  you  mean  by  properly  secured  ? 
— I  only  mean  that  the  report  of  the  Court 
shows  that  the  grain  was  properly  secured  as  far 
as  they  could  judge. 

47.  Were  they  laden  with  grain  in  bulk  or 
grain  in  bags?— That  will  appear  in  this  return ; 
some  were  laden  in  bulk  and  some  in  bags. 

48.  You  cannot  speak  from  your  own  know- 
ledge?— It  is  impossible  to  give  a  general 
answer  to  that  question,  because  they  differ  so 
much  in  their  loading. 

Chairman. 

49.  I  think,  in  the  case  to  which  Mr.  Gourley 
is  particularly  referring,  they  were  all  laden  in 
bulk,  were  they  not?— I  think  a  certain  quan- 
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tity  were  laden  in  bulk  in  all  those  cases,  but 
there  were  precautions  taken  against  shifting. 

Mr.  Gourley, 

50.  1  think  you  said  that  some  of  the  vessels 
were  found  to  be  badly  constructed? — Yes. 

51.  Can  you  give  us  any  definition  of  the 
meaning  of  "  badly  constructed  "  ? — I  would 
rather  not  go  into  that  question. 

52.  Have  you  given  any  special  attention  to 
the  Canadian  system  of  stowage? — Only  from 
reading  it;  but  I  think  I  had  better  mention 
that  I  have  not  come  here  to-day  to  give  any 
opinion  whatever.  I  would  rather  reserve  any 
opinion  until  this  inquiry  has  proceeded  further. 

53.  You  merely  come  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  in  these  returns  ? — Putting  in  these  facts. 

Mr.  Power. 

54.  As  regards  those  13  ships  laden  with  grain, 
you  say  nine  of  them  were  well  secured ;  one,  I 
think,  was  lost  out  of  the  13? — The  13  were 
all  lost  but  one. 

55.  You  say  necessary  precautions  were  taken 
against  shifting  ? — So  it  would  appear  from  the 
reports. 

56.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  precautions 
were  ? — You  will  see  from  the  reports ;  it  is  stated 
pretty  fully  in  tha  reports. 

bl.  Then  you  state  that  there  were  16  laden 
with  coal  ? — Yes. 

58.  Were  they  lost? — Yes,  these  51  were  all 
lost  except  one,  that  was  a  grain  ship,  which  Was 
damaged  but  not  lost,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  51 
were  Tost. 

59.  How  was  the  cargo  stowed? — The  cargo  in 
that  ship  was  the  one  I  mentioned ;  it  was  stowed 
in  bags,  and  it  appeared  that  though  it  shifted  it 
did  not  shift  as  much  as  it  would  have  done  if  it 
had  been  in*  bulk. 

Mr.  Corry. 

60.  Has  the  Wreck  Commissioner  received 
iustructions  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  inquire 
particularly  into  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  these 
grain  ships,  whether  they  are  loaded  in  bulk,  or 
laden  partly  in  bulk  and  partly  in  bags  ? — The 
Wreck  Commissioner  is  a  judicial  officer.  The 
Board  of  Trade  do  not  give  him  instructions,  they 
instruct  their  solicitor  to  bring  the  case  before 
him.  Ever  since  this  question  has  been  started 
the  attention  of  the  solicitor  has  been  particularly 
directed  to  that  question,  and  he  takes  particular 
care  to  produce  as  much  evidence  as  he  can 
upon  it. 

61.  You  have  now  a  solicitor  specially  retained 
for  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Yes. 

62.  His  business  is  to  look  after  those  inquiries 
specially  ? — That  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  part  of 
his  business ;    he  has  other  duties. 

63.  Then  I  should  infer  that  the  inquiry  gone 
into  before  the  Wreck  Commissioner  is  an  exhaus- 
tive inquiry? — We  endeavour  to  make  it  ex- 
haustive, so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  get  evidence. 

Sir  Edward  Bates. 

64.  Will  your  report  give  the  proportionate 
number  of  ships  from  California,  and  the  several 
ports  f — Yes,  it  will  give lVL  every  case  the  voyage 
of  the  ship,  her  port  of  departure,  and  where  she 
was  bound  to. 

65.  You,  of  coura ^     &  **%  nothing  of  the  con- 
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8truction   of  the  ship   yourself? — No,  I  would 
rather  give  no  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

66.  They  have,  in  Canada,  a  special  system, 
and  they  ask  that  this  law  shall  not  affect  Canada. 
In  the  special  system  which  they  have  is  there 
any  provision  as  to  the  loading  in  bulk  or  in 
bags  ? — They  do  not  require  it  all  to  be  loaded  in 
bags,  but  they  take  certain  precautions  both 
against  shifting  and  against  over-loading. 

67.  With  regard  to  vessels  that  are  lost  from 
over-loading  will  it  appear  in  the  returns  whether 
these  vessels  were  loaded  in  bulk  or  in  bags  ? — 
All  that  will  appear  in  the  returns. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

68.  Do  you  put  in  any  statistics  showing  the 
effect  of  the  Canadian  system  on  losses? — The 
statistics  will  show  what  the  losses  have  been  in 
the  trade  from  Canada. 

69.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  ? 
—Yes. 

70.  As  compared  with  what  they  were  pre- 
viously ? — Yes,  I  may  mention  at  once  that  the 
losses  have  been  nil  in  the  voyages  from  Montreal 
and  Quebec. 

71.  So  that  as  far  as  you  can  draw  any  infer- 
ence this  Canadian  system  has  been  very  bene- 
ficial?— So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these 
returns. 

72.  Is  the  system  which  is  adopted  in  Canada 
similar  to  any  system  usually  adopted  in  our 
ports  ?  — We  load  so  little  grain  in  our  ports  that 
we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  system. 

73.  But  the  system  is  fully  described  in  the 
papers  ? — Yes. 

74.  Is  there  any  difficulty  now  in  obtaining 
evidence  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  cargoes  are 
stowed  on  board  of  the  ships  abroad  ? — Yes,  in 
some  case3 ;  but  in  others  not  so  much  difficulty 
as  I  should  have  expected. 

75.  I  suppose  the  consuls  report  ? — Yes,  and 
in  many  of  the  American  ports  which  are  those 
which  have  the  greatest  interest,  the  underwriters' 
surveyor  reports  that  he  has  inspected  the  ship  ; 
that  is  the  case  in  America;  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  evidence  as  to  particular  ships  in  most 
of  the  European  ports. 

Mr.  IStuart  Wortley. 

76.  What  is  the  supposed  reason  of  the  larger 
number  of  losses  in  the  case  of  ships  from  the 
Atlantic  ports  as  compared  with  those  from 
California  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you  at  present. 
I  should  mention  that  I  have  come  here  to  give 
facts  and  not  to  state  reasons. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

77.  The  tonnage  of  each  of  these  lost  ships  is 
given  in  your  return  ? — It  is. 

78.  These  ships  laden  with  grain  — Yes. 

79.  And  the  quantity  of  grain  laden  in  each 
vessel  ? — So  far  as  we  can  give  it. 

80.  And  the  quantity  shipped  in  bulk  ? — Yes, 
so  far  aa  we  are  able  to  give  it. 

81.  Then  as  regards  the  evidence,  all  the 
evidence  you  have  as  to  the  cause  of  loss  is  the 
result  of  official  investigation  into  the  loss  of  each 
ship  ? — In  a  great  many  cases  it  must  be  pro- 
blematical. Where  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
actual  foundering  or  cause  of  disappearance,  and 
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where  the  ship  is  proved  to  have  gone  to  sea  jjr  Farter. 

over-laden  and  ill-constructed,  the  report  of  the         _ 

Court  would  state  that  it  is  probable  this  was       lo  June 
the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  ship.     It  is  impossible         1880. 
to  do  more  than  that  where  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

82.  In  the  evidence  you  have  given,  what  do 
you  mean  by  grain-laden  ship.  I  ask  whether 
you  mean  a  ship  with  a  full  cargo,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  grain,  or  whether  you  consider  every 
vessel  with  pari  of  a  cargo  of  grain  to  be  a  grain- 
laden  ship.  As  I  understand,  the  positions  are 
quite  different;  one  refers  to  such  vessels  as 
those  in  the  Black  Sea  trade,  or  elsewhere,  whose 
usual  business  is  to  carry  grain ;  the  other,  to 
such  vessels  as  the  Cunard,  or  White  Star  Line, 
or  Inman  ships,  vessels  in  general  trade  which 
carry  grain  at  times  ?—  Circumstances  differ  so 
much  that  it  is  a  difficulty  to  give  a  general 
answer  to  a  question  of  that  kind ;  but  you  will 
find  in  the  returns  I  put  in  the  quantity  of  grain 
and  the  nature  of  the  cargo  stated  in  each  case. 
I  may  add  that  if  you  refer  to  the  reports  of 
these  official  inquiries  all  those  13  cases  which  I 
have  given  are  cases  of  vessels  laden  wholly  with 
grain. 

83.  Do  you  know  any  instances  now  where 
you,  from  such  information  as  has  reached  the 
Board  of  Trade,  would  attribute  the  loss  of  any 
single  steamer  to  the  shifting  of  grain  alone ;  I 
mean  to  the  loss  merely  by  the  shifting,  and  not 
coupled  with  some  questions  of  over-loading, 
whether  of  bad  construction,  or  some  other  ques- 
tion ;  do  you  know  any  instance  of  any  steamer 
where  the  loss  is  attributable  to  the  mere  shifting 
of  the  grain  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  are  two  that  I 
have  mentioned,  the  "Alfonso  "  and  the 
"  Heimdall,"  of  which  you  will  get  the  par- 
ticulars in  the  reports  of  the  courts  of  inquiry. 
I  think  we  get  the  report  in  which  we  must  say 
that  in  these  two  cases  the  loss  of  the  vessels  was 
due  to  the  shifting  of  the  cargo. 

84.  Then  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  in 
the  case  of  all  the  others,  or  most  of  them, 
whether  grain-laden  partly  or  wholly,  their  lossses 
were  attributable  to  other  reasons  than  the 
shifting  of  the  cargo  ? — Quite  so. 

85.  The  inquiry,  I  understand,  only  extends 
back  to  1873,  but  I  think  I  may  ask  whether  it 
has  not  been  the  case  that  there  nave  been  within 
the  last  10  years,  a  dozen  Acts  of  Parliament 
connected  with  shipping  introduced  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  precise  number, 
but  there  have  been  a  great  many ;  scarcely  a 
year  passes  without  some  Bill  about  merchant 
shipping. 

86.  Would  it  be  wrong  to  say  that  some  of 
those  provisions  which  in  the  House  of  Commons 
pass  with  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  excite  a 
great  deal  oi  attention,  have  been  practically  in- 
operative, so  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  is  con- 
cerned; I  mean  the  question  of  owners'  load-line ; 
that,  although  owners  are  obliged  to  mark  their 
ships  with  the  disc,  practically  the  Board  of 
Trade  pay  no  regard  whatever  to  the  marking  as 
any  declaration  of  the  owner's  intention  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  enter 
on  this  subject  now.  I  shall  be  quite  prepared 
to  give  evidence  hereafter  as  to  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

A  3  87.  Do 
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Mr.  Stevenson. 

87.  Do  I  understand  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Wreck  Commissioner  or  local  magistrates,  who 
may  conduct  the  inquiry,  is  always  printed? — 
That  judgment  is  given  virtually  in  open  court ; 
the  commissioner  or  magistrates  then  make  an 
elaborate  report,  comprising  what  they  have 
stated  in  open  court,  and  send  it  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  then  print  it  and 
send  it  to  the  press,  and  the  newspapers  put  in 
such  particulars  as  they  think  fit. 

88.  There  have  been  51  such  reports  made 
recently  ? — Of  missing  and  foundered  ships  only  ; 
this  does  not  comprise  ships  which  have  3tranded 
or  been  in  collision. 

89.  Shall  we  havs  laid  before  us  those  51 
reports  ? — Yes. 

90.  These  inquiries  are  not  always  conducted 
by* the  Wreck  Commissioner? — No,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  could  conduct  them  all ;  when  it  is 
possible  they  are  conducted  by  him ;  the  more 
important  ones  are  conducted  by  him. 

91.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  treatment  that  they  should  all  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Wreck  Commissioner?  —  He 
cannot  take  them  all.  I  wish  he  could.  The 
appointment  of  the  Wreck  Commissioner  under 
a  recent  Act,  has  been  a  very  great  improvement ; 
he  has  obtained  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  which  is  of  great  value.  It  would  be 
an  excellent  thing  if  we  could  have  the  inquiries 
all  conducted  before  the  Wreck  Commissioner, 
or  before  some  officer  equally  experienced. 

92.  Has  Parliament  granted  you  the  power  to 
appoint  a  second  Wreck  Commissioner? — Yes; 
the  Act  gives  power  to  do  so. 

93.  That  has  not  been  done? — It  has  not 
been  done  because  the  appointment  of  a  Wreck 
Commissioner  was  a  new  thing,  an  experiment. 
There  has  been  this  year  great  pressure  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  inquiries  which  I 
have  mentioned,  and  also  because  he  has  been 
employed  on  the  Tay  Bridge  Inquiry,  which  has 
taken  up  a  great  deal  of  time. 


Mr.  Anderson. 

94.  About  the  Despatch  from  Canada  claiming 
exemption  from  legislation,  is  not  that  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  they  have  a  system  of  legis- 
tion  already  ? — Yes. 

95.  If  these  regulations  were  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  this  Act  would  exempt  Canada 
from  the  contemplated  legislation,  would  it  not  ? 
—  You  are  speaking  of  the  Bill? 

96.  Of  the  Bill  before  the  House?— Yes,  I 
suppose  that  would  be  the  case  if  the  Board  of 
Trade  approved  the  Canadian  rules. 

97.  So  that  you  meet  the  wishes  of  Canada 
perfectly  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that.  The 
Canadians  might  not  wish  to  find  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  they  are 
very  much  disposed  to  assert  their  independence 
on  matters  concerning  their  shipping.  There 
was  great  difficulty  witn  them  with  respect  to  the 
recent  Merchant  Shipping  Act. 

Mr.  Reed. 

98.  Do  those  reports  comprise  all  the  infor- 
mation in  the  possession  of  the  Board  of  Trade* 
respecting  the  ships  referred  to,  their  stowage 
and  their  loss  ? — Yes. 

99.  So  that  it  would  be  useless  for  us  on  read- 
ing the3e  reports  and  finding  some  information  de- 
ficient to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  it? — I 
cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  that.  We  have  put  in 
all  wc  could  get  that  seemed  important.  But  it 
is  possible  that  we  may  liave  omitted  something 
that  the  Committee  may  think  important ;  in  that 
case  we  shall  be  very  glad,  if  we  can,  to  give 
it. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

100.  Is  that  Dispatch  from  Canada  the  only  one 
that  has  been  received  from  any  of  our  Colonies* 
so  far  as  regards  the  inquiries  of  this  Committee? 
— I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  country  has 
made  us  any  representation ;  we  received  a  paper 
which  seems  to  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  Veritas,  which  you  know  is  a  most  im- 
portant underwriting  association,  and  that  will  be 
included. 


Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll,  called  in;  and  Examined, 


Mr. 

Plimsoll. 


Chairman. 

101.  I  think  you  have  some  reports  which 
you  wish  to  put  in  ? — Yes,  I  have  some  returns 
that  have  been  prepared  with  very  considerable 
care,  and  I  think  that  they  will  afford  more  in- 
formation than  is  probably  to  be  found  in  those 
that  are  already  submitted.  The  first  is  a  return 
of  the  vessels  foundered  and  missing,  together 
with  those  lost  from  other  causes,  but  not  in- 
cluding cases  of  stranding  and  collision.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Wreck  Registrars,  which  I  have 
with  me,  and  which  are  marked  at  the  places 
whence  the  information  is  obtained,  and  therefore 
I  think  it  may  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  In 
three  classes  of  foundered  and  missing,  exclusive 
of  others,  the  lives  lost  in  the  year  ending  June 
1875  were  2,478  ;  in  the  year  1875-76,  1,588  ;  in 
the  year  1876-77,  2,311;  in  the  year  1877-78, 
1,313;  in  the  year  1878-79, 1,443;  so  that  in  these 
classes  of  losses  alone,  in  the  five  years  ending 
June  last,  no  less  than  9,133  lives  were  lost. 

102.  That  is  in  all  cases  of  loss  except  strand- 
ings  and  collisions  ? — Just  so. 


Chairman — continued. 

103.  Which  would  include  stress  of  weather  ? 
— Yes,  although  strandings  sometimes  arise  from 
that.  Now,  taking  this  book,  which  is  issued  by 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  is  called 
the  Abstract  of  Wrecks,  Casualties,  and  Colli- 
sions, and  having  reference  only  to  those  places 
that  are  ear-marked,  I  find  in  the  year  ending- 
30th  June  187^,  45  vessels  foundered  without 
loss  of  life,  and  nine  others  were  lost.  In  those 
54  cases  only  four  inquiries  were  held.  I  may 
add  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  subdivision  in 
these  respects.  Those  were  lost  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Abroad  78  foundered,, 
and  56  were  lost  from  other  causes  ;  of  these  78, 
18  were  inquired  into  ;  and  of  the  56,  eight  were 
inquired  into.  In  all  those  cases  there  was  no 
loss  of  life,  but  in  the  same  year  at  home  and 
abroad  there  were  30  that  foundered,  with 
a  total  loss  in  the  30  of  361,  and  there  were  only- 
seven  inquiries  held.  Other  causes  were  86 
lost,  and  four  inquiries  were  held ;  the  loss  of 
life  in  those  being  667.     The  missing  vessels  at 
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home  and  abroad  in  which,  of  course,  every  man 
perished,  were  103  abroad,  and  34  at  home,  with 
&  loss  of  life  in  the  103  of  1*275  men ;  and  a  loss 
of  life  in  the  34  of  175  in  the  34  cases.  In  the 
34  cases  not  one  was  inquired  into ;  in  the  103 
three  were  inquired  into. 

Mr.  Goirrley. 

104.  Is  that  all  the  same  year  ? — That  is  all 
the  same  year. 

105.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
five? — The  year  ending  June  1875.  So  that 
from  the  three  causes  the  total  number  of  losses, 
therefore,  that  year  is  441,  of  which  cases  only 
44  were  looked  into. 

Mr.  Corry. 

106.  Are  these  all  British  ships  ? — Yes  ;  they 
are  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Keturns,  and,  there- 
fore, I  presume  they  are  all  British  ships ;  you 
will  find  them  all  ear-marked. 

(Answer  to  Chairman — continued.) 

In  the  year  ending  30th  June  1876,  55  vessels 
foundered  without  loss  of  life,  and  inquiries  were 
held  into  nine  of  the  losses;  11  others  were  lost, 
as  to  which  enquiries  were  held  in  two  cases.  That 
-was  at  home.  Abroad  in  the  same  year  58  foun- 
dered without  loss  of  life,  and  21  inquiries  were 
held ;  from  other  causes  63  foundered,  into  wh'ch 
14  inquiries  were  held.  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  of  the  very  great  rarity  of 
inquiries  where  lives  were  lost ;  the  inquiries 
seem  all  to  have  been  in  the  other  cases.  In  that 
year  19  foundered  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain, 
with  73  lives  lost,  and  three  inquiries  were  held. 
From  other  causes  23  were  lost  at  home,  with  a 
loss  of  56  lives,  and  two  inquiries  were  held  in 
the  34  cases.  Now  abroad  in  that  year  27 
foundered,  with  a  loss  of  189  lives,  five  only  of 
which  were  inquired  into.  From  other  causes 
76  foundered,  with  169  lives  lost,  and  of  these 
76  cases  there  were  only  seven  inquired  into. 
But  there  were  67  vessels  that  disappeared 
utterly,  with  every  man  on  board,  numoering 
943  men,  and  not  one  inquiry  was  held.  Every- 
body knows  that  these  inquiries  were  intended  to 
stop'  the  whole  mischief.  Now  I  come  to  the  year 
1877,  and  I  can  say  that  there  are  scarcely  two 
years  alike.  In  one  case  the  year  ends  in  De- 
cember up  to  a  certain  period,  and  then  it  is 
altered  to  end  at  Midsummer,  so  as  to  givfc  the 
whole  of  the  winter  in  the  year.  Up  to  now  we 
have  had  home  and  abroad  separate ;  here  they 
are  given  all  in  a  lump.  Another  cause  is  that 
the  inquiries  which  in  these  previous  years  are 
set  opposite  to  each  class  of  loss  are  here  given 
in  a  lump,  so  that  you  cannot  tell  whether  they 
are  inquiries  into  losses,  or  casualties  and  losses, 
because  the  casualties  are  counted  in  as  well,  so 
that  I  am  not  able  to  deal  with  this  year  with  the 
exceedingly  imperfect  return  that  is  furnished. 
I  cannotgive  the  information  I  should  like. 

107.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  year  1877  ? 
— I  am  now  speaking  of  the  year  ending  June 
1877.  In  that  year  there  were  39  vessels  foun- 
dered, and  there  were  258  lives  lost  in  those 
cases,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  inquiry  at  ail.  It  is  possible  an  inquiry  may 
have  been  held  in  one  of  these,  and  it  may  have 
been  lumped  up  with  the  others.  From  other 
causes  103  foundered,  with  a  loss  of  169  lives. 
Then  there  are  163  missing  vessels,  and  I  want 
the  Committee  to  think  of  that,  that  163  vessels 
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start  with   an   ample   crew   of  men,  fathers  of 
families,  and  they  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
sea  and  are  gone  with  1,884  lives,  and  the  Board 
thought  it  worth  while  to  hold  only  three  inqui- 
ries out  of  the  163  8hip8,  and  yet  these  inquiries 
were  to  stop  all  this  dreadful  loss  of  life.    1,884 
men  sailed  from  our  ports  and  went  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  in  163  ships,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
held  three  inquiries  into  it.     The  pages  of  the 
reports  are  given  so  that  everybody  can  see  it. 
Now  I  take  the  year  1878,  and  the  same  con- 
fusion appears  here.     I  think  the  reports  have 
been  purposely  made  so  that  they  may  be  unin- 
telligible.    As  to  the  founderings  in  the  year 
1878,  there  were  32,  with  a  loss  of  life  of  158. 
I  cannot  ascertain,  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
whether  any  inquiry  at  all  was  held  in  any  of  those 
cases  ;  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  there  was  not. 
78  were  lost  from  other  causes,  with  a  loss  of  220 
lives,  and  I  cannot  find  that  any  inquiry  was  held ; 
but  of  the  88  missing  vessels  that  year  which 
took  away  in  them  93ovTi!en,  the  report  is  posi- 
tive,  and   says   that  no  inquiry  whatever  was 
held  ;  there  is  a  cypher  put  so  as  to  leave  that 
beyond  doubt.     I  now  come  to  the  year  ending 
June  1879,  and  every  single  figure  that  I   have 
given   has  a  reference  to  the  books  issued  by 
authority.      The  number  of  founderings  in  the 
year  ending  June  1879  were  43,  with  188  lives; 
I  cannot  find  that  any  inquiry  was  held  into  any 
of  them.     97  vessels  were  lost  from  other  causes, 
with  a  loss    of  life  of  156,  and  I  can  find  no 
inquiry  at  all.     89  vessels  sailed  away  and  dis- 
appeared from  the  face  of  the  year,  witli  1,099 
men   in  them,  and  there  the  report  is  positive 
that  no  inquhy  was  held  whatever  into  any  of 
those  cases.     Now,  Sir,  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon  in  this  matter.     I  do 
make  it  a  charge  against  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  they  only  recognise  as  grain-laden  vessels 
those  which  are  laden  with  grain  exclusively; 
therefore,  the  number  they  give  of  grain-laden 
vessels  is  very  much  less.     Here  are  four  cases 
in  which  Lord  Sandon  was  put  up  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  say  that  the  vessels  contained  general 
cargo  in  opposition  to  a  statement  of  mine  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  they  were  grain-laden 
vessels,  and  I  wish  to  give  you  the  loading,  so 
that  you  may  see  the  class  of  vessels  which  are 
not  considered  grain-laden  vessels.     The  *'  Hor- 
ner "  had  292  tons  of  provisions,  apples,  bacon, 
butter,  cheese,  and  lard,  every  pound  of  which  I 
could  give  you,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  over- 
lay the  evidence.     She  had  1,099  tons  of  corn, 
43,642  bushels,  yet  the  Board  of  Trade  holds  her 
cargo  to  be  a  general  cargo  rather  than  a  grain 
cargo. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

-108.  What  is  the  ship's  tonnage? — I  cannot 
give  that  here,  but  it  is  no  doubt  easy  to  ascer- 
tain it  from  Lloyd's  Kegister. 

(Answer  to  Chairman — continued.) 

Another  was  the  "  Zanzibar ;  "  she  took  2,793 
barrels  of  flour,  6,753  sacks,  and  1,200  bags  of 
oatmeal,  but  she  contained  also  47,000  bushels  of 
wheat  in  bulk,  and  that  was  not  a  grain  laden 
vessel  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
"  Surbiton  "  had  299  cases  of  canned  goods,  lob- 
ster, and  salmon,  and  things  like  that,  but  she  had 
50,000  bushels  of  wheat,  weighing  1,250  tons,  and 
she  was  not  deemed  to  be  a  grain-laden  vessel. 
The  "  Bernina  "  had  flour,  wheat,  stearine,  bacon 
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Chairman — continued, 
pork, and  so  on,butshehad  62,650  bushels  of  wheat 
and  4,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  fraction  of  other  things.  I  can 
give  the  pounds  of  stearine  and  bacon,  and  she 
was  not  held  to  be  a  grain-laden  vessel.  I  say 
that  to  explain  the  increase  of  grain-laden  vessels 
in  my  returns  over  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Carry. 
109.  Are  those  taken  from  the  manifests  of  the 
ships  ? — Yes,  they  were  ;  I  got  them  to  answer 
Lord  Sandon  when  he  was  put  up  to  mislead  the 
House  of  Commons. 

(Answer  to  Chairman — continued.) 

Now  there  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Martell,  the  chief 
surveyor  of  Lloyd's,  which  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  copy  of,  read  this  year  before 
the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects,  and  in  this 
paper  there  are  some  very  valuable  figures,  which 
are  worth  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  It  is 
the  return  of  cargo  steamers  which  were  lost  in 
the  winter  months  alone.  It  was  obtained,  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  just  now 
said,  for  their  own  purposes ;  they  wanted  to  com- 
pare winter  losses  with  summer  losses,  and  there 
were  the  winter  losses  alone.  The  winters  are 
1872-73,  1873-74,  1874-75,  187-5-76,  1876-77, 
1877-78,  1878-79,  and  1879-80.  In  the  first 
winter  there  were  14  grain-laden  vessels  lost 
and  10  others.  The  grain  out-numbered  all 
the  others.  In  the  winter  of  1873-74  there 
were  five  grain  and  nine  others.  In  1874-75 
there  were  13  grain  and  seven  others.  In 
1875-76  there  were  no'  grain  cargo  steamers. 
These  represent  steamers  and  not  sailing  vessels, 
and  in  that  winter  there  were  eight  from  other 
causes.  In  1876-77  there  were  eight  grain- 
laden  vessels  and  11  general  vessels.  In  1877-78 
there  were  three  grain  vessels  and  12  general 
vessels.  In  1878-79  there  were  eight  grain- 
vessels  and  16  general.  In  1879-80  there  were 
nine  grain  vessels  and  15  general,  but  that 
winter  is  only  made  up  to  the  middle  of 
February,  and  therefore  the  figures  are  less  than 
they  will  be  now,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  it  up  to  the  end  of  March.  In  the  winter 
months  of  those  eight  years  there  were  60  grain- 
laden  steamers. 

110  Are  they  British  vessels  that  you  are 
speaking  of? — I  believe  eo  ;  but  I  will  make  a 
note  of  the  question  and  furnish  a  reply  before 
the  inquiry  is  over.  During  that  same  period 
there  were  eight  lost  from  other  causes. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

111.  What  are  the  winter  months?— October, 
November,  December,  January,  February,  and 
March. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

112.  You  do  not  give  the  freight? — I  daresay 
the  report  may  give  it ;  but  it  is  no  use  my  giving 
as  many  particulars  as  there  are  here.  1  have 
diligently  extracted  what  seemed  to  me  to  have  an 
interest  for  the  Committee.  Those  figures  were 
taken  from  a  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Martell,  the 
chief  surveyor  of  Lloyd's  Register  Committee, 
which  is  a  totally  distinct  body  from  Lloyd's 
underwriters.  The  business  of  the  one  is  under- 
writing and  of  the  other  supervising  ships,  and 
reporting  upon  them  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  underwriters.  Now  h.ere  is  a  return 
prepared  for  almost  a  similar  period  for  the 
underwriters  by  their  secretary. 


Mr.  Reed. 

113.  What  you  have  given  is  from  the  register 
office  ? — Yes. 

114.  What  you  are  going  to  give  is  from  the 
underwriters? — Yes;  you  know  they  are  two 
distinct  bodies.  People  speak  of  them  collec- 
tively as  Lloyd's. 

(Answer  to  Mr.  Gourley — continued.) 

This  is  a  return  prepared  by  the  order  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Lloyd's ;  bteamers  lost  and  reported  as 
stranded,  foundered,  or  missing,  from  1st  October 
to  31st  March  in  each  of  the  following  winters 
from  18  7  3-74.    It  is  the  same  period  exactly  as  the 
other,  and  the  figures  are  something  like.    The 
same  particulars  are  given  of  the  name  of  the  vessel, 
the  voyage  from  and  to  what  port,  the  cargo,  and 
date  of  loss,  particulars  as  to  the  loss,  and  then 
the  numbers  of  crew  are  also  given,  comprising 
mates,  boatswains,   carpenters,   stewards,  cooks, 
able  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  engineers,  fire- 
men, apprentices,  and  boys,  Lascars,  and  others, 
A  very  sad  loss  of  life  is  apparent,  and   I  put 
this  at  your  service  to  make  what  use  of  it  you 
please.     It  will  probably  be  sufficient  if  I  give  a 
summary.     It  distinguishes  between  foundered 
vessels  and  missing  vessels.      I  will  read  for  the 
winters  beginning  with  the  winter  ending  June 
1874  to  the  winter  ending  1880.     Of  grain  ships 
foundered  there  were  2, 8, 1, 4, 3, 3,  and  5 ;  a  total 
of  26.      Missing,  during  the  same  years,  there 
were  4,  5,  0,  4,  1,  2,  3 ;  a  total  of  19.     The  total 
number  missing  and  foundered  of  grain  vessels 
was  45.      Where  the  figures  differ  in  the  two 
returns  is  explained,  as  I  have  shown  that  some 
vessels   are  called  grain  vessels   and  other  are 
omitted.     It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  proportion 
of  a  ship's  cargo  will  make  her  a  grain-loaded 
ship.     Sgrae   of  these   are   denied  to  be  grain- 
loaded,   although    19-20ths  of   the    cargoes  are 
wheat.      Of  the   vessels   which   foundered  and 
were  missing  from  other  causes  during  winters  of 
those  years,  the  vessels  being  steamers  only,  there 
were  11,  8,  10,  6,  8,  17,  and  13  foundered,  giving 
a  total  of  73,  and  there  were  missing  8,  5,  0,  6, 
9,  7,  and  4 ;  a  total  of  44 ;  the  total  of  the  two 
being    117.      Those   are  the   particulars   which 
have  been  obtained  by  this  committee  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken,  and  for   their  information. 
They  are   both  of  them  given  very  close  up  to 
date,  and  therefore  are  extremely  valuable. 

Chairman. 

115.  Is  that  all  the  returns  you  wish  to  put 
in  ? — No.  I  will  just  read  these,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  judge  whether  they  are  things  you 
care  to  have.  Of  those  losses,  I  believe,  the 
larger  proportion  is  owing  to  the  bulk-loading, 
but  I  know  also,  from  perusing  the  finding  of  the 
courts  of  inquiry  that,  many  of  the  vessels  which 
have  been  lost  with  grain  loaded  in  bulk  are  also 
found  to  be  overloaded  vessels.  Some  are  found 
to  be  unseaworthy  in  themselves,  and  some  are 
found  to  be  ill- adapted  for  an  Atlantic  voyage, 
so  that  to  describe  all  that  are  loaded  with  grain 
in  bulk,  and  which  have  been  lost  as  lost  from 
carrying  grain  in  bulk  would  be  a  very  great 
mistake.  But,  whatever  danger  may  exist  in 
the  ship,  from  either  its  being  a  ship  ill-adapted 
for  the  voyage  or  from  being  unseaworthy  in 
itself,  or  from  being  overloaded,  is  immensely 
augmented  by  the  faC^  °^  having  tne  grain  in 
bulk  instead  of  ^  *,$.  That  bulk-loading  is  in 
itself  fatal  sometitk?  ^  ^n^  ^8  WJ^  convince 
the   Committee*      ^  V%>*  ^  an  extract  from   an 
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American  paper,  which  says,  "  The  '  Kathleen 
Mary '  was  one  of  the  few  steamers  that  arrived 
safely  from  New  York  with  a  cargo  of  grain 
during  the  disastrous  period  of  1872.  A  high 
rate  of  premium  was  paid  upon  her,  and  to  the 
suprise  of  many,  she  arrived  ;  her  safety, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  her  captain,  being 
solely  due  to  the  fact  that  part  of  her  cargo 
was  in  bags.  The  same  steamer  left  Odessa  on 
the  9th  of  November  last  year,  with  a  cargo  of 
grain  in  bulk  shipped  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  port.  She  passed  Gibraltar  on  the  30th  of 
November,  and  has  never  since  been  heard  of." 
Here  you  find  a  vessel  going  down  with  her 
cargo  in  bulk  which  had  safely  weathered  a 
storm  of  extraordinary  severity  when  she  had  it 
in  bags.  There  is  a  finding  also  of  the  court  of 
inquiry  here,  which,  I  think,  is  very  important, 
because  it  conveys  the  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Rothery,  the  Wreck  Commissioner,  who  spends 
his  life  in  investigating  these  inquiries.  This 
report,  574,  the  "  Duncray."  The  Court  find, 
"  that  apart  from  all  questions  of  cost  it  would 
appear  from  the  evidence  in  this  case,  that  a 
grain  cargo  stowed  wholly  in  bags  is  safer  than 
>vhen  stowed  in  bulk."  Of  course,  I  am  aware  that 
bags  will  shift  to  leeward  if  a  vessel  sails  to  wind- 
ward for  a  long  time,  but  the  cargo  will  not  shift  so 
rnuch  as  it  would  if  it  is  in  bulk,  and  this  can  be 
shifted  afterwards  if  the  weather  is  better,  and  I 
wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  put- 
ting it  in  bags  would  deal  a  blow  to  overloading. 
One  of  the  objections  to  putting  it  in  bags  is  that 
you  cannot  get  so  much  into  the  ship  as  you  can 
in  bulk.  Nearly  all  the  reports  I  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  say  that  overloading  was  a 
contributory  cause  to  the  loss  of  the  ship,  so 
that  if  it  is  true  that  only  nine-tenths  may  be  put 
on  board  in  sacks,  of  what  could  be  put  on  in 
bulk,  that,  instead  of  being  a  disadvantage,  is  an 
immense  recommendation.  But  I  am  not 
wedded  to  bags.  I  simply  asked  the  House  of 
Commons,  while  I  was  in  it,  to  pass  a  Bill  pre- 
scribing the  use  of  bags  for  one  season,  so  that 
instead  of  taking  evidence  of  opinion  on  this  side 
and  that,  you  would  have  a  better  season  to  com- 

£are  with  many  bad  seasons  that  have  gone  before, 
tat  the  Bill,  as  I  drew  it,  does  not  limit  it  to 
bags.  It  makes  many  exceptions.  It  excepted 
Canada ;  it  excepted  the  coasting  trade ;  it 
excepted  the  Baltic,  where  the  thing  was  less 
urgent  ;  and  it  excepted  all  those  vessels  which 
have  been  specially  constructed  or  specially  fitted 
to  carry  grain  in  bulk  with  safety.  It  simply,  in 
fact,  ordered  that  where  there  was  more  than 
one-third  of  the  cargo  which  consisted  of  grain, 
people  who  took  steamers  out  of  the  Indian  trade 
and  the  Suez  Canal  trade  and  sent  them  across 
the  Atlantic  in  winter  time  to  trade  should  take 
some  reasonable  precaution  to  prevent  the  shift- 
ing of  the  cargo.  That  is  all.  It  is  only  asking 
the  reckless  shipowner  to  do  what  the  good  ship- 
owners do. 

116.  Are  you  speaking  now  with  reference  to 
the  Bill  before  the  Committee? — It  has  been 
altered  a  little  since  I  left  it.  There  can  be  no 
question  at  all,  I  think,  that  the  Canadian  plan 
of  loading  corn  is  better  than  any  with  which  I, 
at  any  rate,  am  acquainted,  and  not  knowing,  of. 
course  I  could  no4  tell  what  action  your  depart- 
ment might  take,  but  I  telegraphed  to  the 
Jdurister  of  Marine  at  Ottawa  to  direct  him  to 
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send  over  Mr.  Ross  Kerr,  Port  Warden  of 
Montreal,  so  that  he  might  explain  to  this  Com- 
mittee what  is  actually  done  in  the  case  of  every 
ship  that  is  loaded  with  grain  either  there  or  at 
Quebec.  The  ship  is  surveyed  before  the  grain 
is .  put  on  board  to  see  she  h  tight,  that  there  is 
no  leakage,  and  they  must  not  put  a  bushel  in 
until  that  is  done.  Then  the  Port  Warden 
marks  her  side  to  indicate  how  deep  she  may  be 
put  in  the  w#tcr,  and  before  she  can  get  her  corn 
she  must  have  a  certificate  from  him  that  she  is 
loaded  to  his  satisfaction  as  to  shifting  boards,  and 
the  results  are  very  satisfactory,  as  I  shall  show 
the  Committee.  I  received  this  from  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Marine  at  Canada. 

117.  That  has  been  put  in  to-day? — I  have 
this  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Marine,  in  Canada, 
in  which  he  says:  "The  wreck  record  of  this 
department  shows  that  1879  was  very  disastrous 
to  merchant  shipping.  The  report  for  this 
department  is  now  being  prepared,  and  will  con- 
tain a  report  upon  wrecks  and  casualties,  and 
upon  the  shipping  of  the  Dominion ;  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  forward  you  a  copy  when  issued, 
which  will  probably  be  in  three  or  four  weeks. 
If  any  vessels  not  registered  in  Canada,  but 
carrying  grain  from  Montreal  to  Europe,  were 
lost  on  the  voyage  home,  it  is  not  probable  their 
names  would  appear  in  the  Canadian  Wreck 
Registry.  If  they  were  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  an  account  of  their  loss  would  appear 
on  the  '  British  Register.'  Some  action  is  required 
how  to  prevent  loss  of  life  and  property  in  con- 
nection with  vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic  with 
grain  in  bulk,  occurring  through  shifting  of  cargo 
and  choking  of  the  pumps."  That  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Marine,  at  Canada, 
and  he  encloses  with  that  letter  one  from  Mr. 
Ross  Kerr,  the  Port  Warden  of  Montreal,  dated 
Montreal,  26th  January  1880,  in  which  he  says 
(I  only  give  the  important  part  of  the  letter) : 
"  I  may  mention  that  no  port  on  this  continent 
suffered  more  than  Montreal  did  from  loss  and 
damage  to  grain  vessels  prior  to  1873.  The  law 
which  directed  all  vessels  grain-laden  to  be  loaded 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Port  Warden  could 
be  loaded  by  paying  a  nominal  penalty  of  40 
dollars.  Many  shipmasters  paid  their  fines 
into  this  office,  and  loaded,  or  rather  over- 
loaded to  their  heart's  content.  The  result 
was  then  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  United  States, 
that  every  year  we  had  to  chronicle  a  long  list  of 
missing  ships.  In  that  year  our  law  was  so 
amended  as  to  make  it  compulsory  on  every  ship- 
master to  produce  to  the  collector  of  customs 
before  he  could  obtain  his  clearance  for  sea  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  Port  Warden  that  hi3  ship  had 
been  loaded  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
port,  and  was  in  a  seaworthy  condition.  It  is 
now  seven  years  since  that  amended  law  came 
into  force,  and  during  all  that  time  we  have  never 
heard  of  a  ship  grain  laden  from  Montreal  re- 
ported missing,  and  none  have  been  lost,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  from  shifting  of  cargo  or  overloading. 
These  are  facts  from  which  all  who  are  interested 
in  these  matters  can  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions.79 He  encloses  a  list  of  six  English  steamers 
that  were  lost  in  the  winter  1872-73,  the  amended 
law  having  been  passed  on  the  10th  August  1873. 
There  was  the  u  George  Cavins,"  of  1,055  tons, 
destined  for  Limerick,  with  58,000  bushels  of 
corn  on  board.     She  foundered  off  Sydney  on 
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the  6th  October,  and  lost  eight  of  her  crew.  The 
"  James  May  church  "  was  going  to  Cork  for  orders. 
She  was  815  tons  burden,  and  had  41,485  bushels 
of  corn.  She  was  missing,  and  every  one  of  her 
men  was  drowned.  The  "Shannon,"  1,239  tons, 
was  bound  for  London  with  46,460  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  she  was  never  heard  of  again.  You 
will  observe  that  these  .are  all  large  ships.  The 
"  Gravina,"  of  859  tans  burden,  was  bound  for 
Dublin  with  35,476  bushels  of  wheat  on  board, 
and  she  foundered  on  the  8th  November ;  whether 
her  crew  was  lost  the  report  does  not  say.  The 
"  Commander,"  of  1,063  tons  burden,  sailed  for 
Cork  for  orders  with  52.955  bushels  of  Indian 
corn  on  board,  and  she  was  never  heard  of  again. 
The  "Devon,"  of  1,450  tons  burden,  was  bound 
for  Cork  for  orders  with  65,560  bushels  of  wheat 
on  board,  and  she  was  never  heard  of  again. 
There  were  four  of  those  six  ships  that  were 
never  seen  again,  and  their  men  perished.  There 
was  one  that  lost  eight  men,  and  the  other  the  re- 
cord is  silent  upon.  If  she  foundered  they 
went,  but  that  I  cannot  say.  Since  these  losses, 
which  were  common  up  to  that  time,  were  legis- 
lated for  in  1873,  the  result  has  been  that  no 
vessels  have  been  lost. 

Mr.  Corry. 

118.  Does  he  say  whether  any  part  of  the 
cargoes  were  loaded  in  sacks  or  not? — No,  it 
it  was  all  in  bulk.  He  does  dot  say  that,  but  I 
will  telegraph  if  you  wish  to  have  the  information. 
I  have  taken  it  for  granted,  knowing  what  the 

ractice  of  the  port  is,  because  I  have  been  there, 
believe  I  shall  be  able  to  get  the  information 
from  the  Canadian  Office.  I  cannot  answer 
without  reference  to  the  library  of  the  Canadian 
Office  or  telegraphing.  I  may  as  well  say  that 
the  fact  that  bags  are  safer  is  proved  by  common 
consent.  I  got  from  America  a  few  days  ago  a 
newspaper  which  refers  to  the  great  loss  of  At- 
lantic cargo  steamers  within  the  last  three  months, 
through  cargoes  of  wheat  in  bulk  shifting,  and 
causing  them  to  capsize  and  founder.  Further 
on,  it  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  compelling  all 
grain  shipments  to  be  made  in  bags  to  prevent 
vessels  shifting  their  cargoes  at  sea.  It  adds 
that  the  cost  of  bags  would  be  trifling ;  they 
could  be  re-sold  at  nearly  cost  price  in  Eng- 
land, or  they  might  be  kept  for  future  voyages. 
The  "Times"  of  the  12th  of  December  last 
said,  "  It  is  alleged  by  the  Shipmasters'  Asso- 
ciations of  the  Tyne,  that  a  great  amount 
of  the  loss  has  been  occasioned  by  vessels 
shifting  their  cargoes  and  foundering,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  asked  by  that  association  to 
compel  the  owners  of  British  steamers  to  carry 
their  cargoes  of  grain  in  bags,  and  not  in 
bulk.  In  another  part  of  the  same  paper  it 
is  stated:  "  These  cargoes  have  all  one  feature  in 
common,  namely,  the  cargo  is  likely  to  shift." 
In  the  "  Times  »  of  the  16th  December  the  fol- 
lowing words  occur :  "  The  most  frequent  cause 
of  loss  is  shifting  of  cargo,  and  the  stowage  in 
bags  instead  of  bulk  would  obviate  this  with  grain 
cargoes."  "  The  Boston  Evening  Journal,"  of  the 
United  States,  says:  "  In  the  opinion  of  o'd  and 
experienced  masters  of  vessels,  and  marine  in- 
spectors, it  is  not  safe  for  any  ship  to  carry  grain 
in  bulk.  The  grain  is  shot  into  the  vessel  from 
the  elevator  like  a  stream  of  water,  and  the  dust 
that  arises  is  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
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workmen  from  performing  the  work  in  trimming 
the  cargo,"  and  go  on.  There  was  also  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  agents  of  the  West 
Hartlepool  and  North  American  Steam  Naviga- 
tion' Company,  who  load  their  vessels  in  Boston, 
Messrs.  Urigham  &  Co.  They  say,  "  Our  busi- 
ness is  that  of  exporting  grain  to  the  English 
markets.  We  understand  you  are  about  to  in- 
troduce into  your  Parliament  a  Bill  prohibiting 
the  shipment  of  grain  in  bulk.  We  fully  believe 
.  that  the  number  of  vessels  annually  leaving  this 
side  which  are  afterwards  unheard  of  can,  without 
doubt,  be  charged  to  this  long  existing  evil.  We 
contend  it  would  not  lessen  the  exports  a  particle 
if  all  grain  was  by  law  shipped  in  bags.  In- 
surance would  be  cheaper,  fewer  vessels  would  be 
lost,  and  many  lives  saved  as  well  as  a  vast  amount 
of  property."  I  think  common  sense  shows  that  it 
would  shift  more  readily  in  bulk  than  in  bags,  but 
I  can  give  direct  evidence  as  to  what  I  have  seen. 
This  is  a  model  of  a  shifting  board.  The 
shifting  boards  ought  to  come  up  to  the  deck 

Elank  so  as  not  to  leave  a  space  between  the 
earns ;  but  I  have,  been  on  board  many  ships 
that  have  only  had  three  planks  all  depths,  and 
varying  from  9  to  11  inches  in  width,  and. 
many  others  that  have  had  4  and  others  5,  vessels 
from  16  to  20  feet  in  depth  of  hold.  By  the 
time  the  vessels  came  to  be  at  sea  in  a  few  days, 
the  corn  would  be  down  under  the  edge  of  it 
from  the  mere  shifting  of  the  ship  and  settling. 
I  have  seen  a  vessel  lying  on  her  side  in  the 
Port  of  Malta  clearing  her  cargo  out,  and  that 
was  just  as  the  shifting  boards  were  {describing). 
They  had  gone  with  the  corn  to  leeward,  and 
they  were  bent  with  the  fragments  standing  like 
that,  not  parted  thoroughly,  but  bent  like  that. 
It  had  all  gone  from  one  side  of  the  ship,  the 
ship  was  down  on  her  beam  ends,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  corn  was  massed  together  in  large 
lumps.  This  is  rather  dry  wood,  but  the  wood 
I  saw  was  more  splintering  than  this.  That  is 
the  condition  in  which  I  have  seen  vessels.  I 
have  also  seen  a  vessel  lying  on  her  side  in  the 
Mersey  at  Liverpool,  and  one  lying  on  her  side 
in  the  London  Docks.  While  I  was  in  Algeria 
in  January,  a  vessel  that  had  sailed  from  the 
neighbouring  port  of  Uohn  with  cargo  in  bulk 
had  to  put  back.  Fortunately  she  was  not 
capsized,  but  she  was  thrown  on  her  beam 
ends  just  outside  the  port,  and  managed  to 
creep  back  into  a  place  of  safety,  where  the 
cargo  was  taken  ashore  again.  I  do  not 
know  that  hearsay  is  much  evidence,  but  there 
was  a  gentleman  there  shipping  grain,  and  he 
said,  "  I  am  shipping  the  grain  now  in  bulk, 
but  I  hope  to  God  you  will  get  the  law  to 
pass  to  compel  me  to  put  it  in  bags."  I  said 
*c  Why  cannot  you  put  it  in  bags  without  the 
law  ?  "  He  said,  "  We  are  all  alike  ;  if  the  law 
makes  it  compulsory  upon  us,  but  if  I  put  it  in 
bags  I  am  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
my  competitors,  because  I  incur  an  expense  for 
which  I  get  nothing.  My  policy  of  insurance 
concerns  me,  and  anything  I  spend  in  ba^s  is  a 
contribution  I  am  not  tfcqnired  to  roake  in  my 
own  interest  for  the  *  ( ety  °f  the  ships ;  there  is 
much  other  infortti^v*  *  tysrc&atl  feaT  to  trouble 

the  Committee  ^^^e^^  BOme  °^  t^8  ***" 
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1875  from  the  British  Shipmasters  and  Officers' 
Protection    Society,  Sunderland,  and  they  say 
that  all  grain  ships  with  grain  in  bulk  should 
have  a  partition  fore  and  aft  from   ceiling  to 
main  deck;  the  ships  I  speak- of  had  only  three 
planks  deep  many  of  them,  and  I  could  give  the 
names  if  necessary  ;  or,  they  say,  it  should  all 
be  in  bags  to  prevent  ihe  cargo  from  shifting. 
I  have  a  l>ook  here  containing  memoranda  made 
in  many  of  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  Galatz, 
lbrailia,  NicolaiefF,  and  many  of  the  other  ports 
in  that  sea,  and  there  you  can  go  on  board  a  ship 
belonging  to  France  where  the  cargo  is  sent 
in  in    bags,  and  then  you  can  go  to  the  next 
ship,  and   you   find  an   English  ship  in  which 
they  carry  it  .on  board  in  sacks,  and  they  stop 
upon  a  plank  and  empty  the  sacks  into  the  vessel. 
That  is  what  you  find  at  port  after  port  going 
down  the  Danube.     I  came  all  the  way  down 
from  Pesth  through  Hungary*  and  all  the  ports 
I  could  visit  in  the  Black  Sea.     Now  these  are 
some  of  the  findings  of  the  courts  of  inquiry. 
The  court  was  established  in.  1875,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Maclver  was  a  little  wrong  in  the  number 
of  Acta.     There  was  one  in  187 J,  one  in   1873, 
one  in  1875,  and  one  in   1876..    Those  courts  of 
inquiry  were  meant  by  the  Government  to  be  as 
a  panacea  for  all  these  evils  and  responsibility, 
and  just  one  ship  in  300  is  inquired  into.     They 
have  done  nothing  in  the. way  of  investigating 
the  fate  of  a  single  missing  ship  for  the  last  three 
years,  ending  June  1879,  when  one  inquiry  was 
held.     There  was  several  before  that,  but  the 
court  has  become   dead.     It  never  was  worth 
much.     The  chief  use. that  the  court  has  been  of 
has  been  to  supply  some  evidence  which  I  will 
now  submit  to  the  Committee.    I  have  got  the 
whole  of  the  finding  of  the  court  from  the  first ; 
bat  I  ha>ve  picked  out  a  very  few  cases  here, 
which  will  sustain  what  I  say.     Respecting  the 
"Duncraig,"  I  have  spoken:  of  the  finding  of  the 
court  that  the  wheat  was  in  bags.      The  ship 
was  not  lost,  but  materially  damaged;  and  tiie 
court  found  that  a  cargo  . stowed •-  in  bags  was 
safer  than  in  bulk*    They  say  it  had  very  heavy 
gales,  that  the  cargo  settled  and  shifted,  that  the 
crew  shifted  the  bags  again;  and  so  the  vessel 
was   upright;  so  that  this  vessel  would  infal- 
libly have  gone  to  the.  bottom  .but  for  the  fact 
that  her  cargo  was  put  in  bags.     In  the  case  of 
the  "  Emblehope  "  the  court  finds  that  she  fell 
over,  and  was  subsequently  abandoned  at  sea, 
through  shifting  of  grain  cargo.     The  cause  was 
insufficient  shifting  boards,  and  of  stowage.     In 
regard  to  the (l  Leader  "  it  says  she  .•  was  aban- 
doned.     She    was    grain    loaded.      The   cargo 
shifted  through  insufficient  shifting  boards.     She 
was  afterwards  taken  into  Ramsgate.     In  the . 
case  of  the  "  Damietta,"  from  Dantzic  to  Stock** 
ton,  with  a  cargo  of  wheat,  the  court  .found  that 
the  ship  was  lost  through  insufficiency  -of  shifting 
beards  and  from  being  .too  deeply  laden.     In  the 
case  of  the   steamship  "  Yoxford,"  from    New 
York,  grain  laden,  the  court .  found  that  it  was 
through  cargo  shifting.     Master  in  default  by 
reason  of  bad  stowage  of  cargo.     In  the  case*  of 
the  J€  Alfbusoy'  she  was  lost  in  the  North  Sea, 
owihe  18th  October  1879,  gram  laden*  for  lp&- 
freeboard   one   foot  three  inches*.    The. 
shifted  through  improper  stowage.    Bulk- 
gave  way*  being  insufficiently  constructed. 
Ijfcthaeaae  of  the  '*  Daaae,"  the  Board  of  Trade . 
0.116— Sess.  2. 
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charged  the  captain  of  the  "  Danae  "  with  allow- 
ing a  grain  cargo  to  be  shipped,  without  being 
properly  becured  by  shifting  boards,  bulkheads, 
or  otherwise.  Of  course  those  are  not  the  whole 
of  the  findings  that  impute  the  loss  to  want  of 
care,  but  I  have  carefully  selected  those  only 
which  refer  to  grain  cargoes,  because  I  under- 
stood it  waa  your  object  to  limit  your  inquiry, 
aa  far  as  possible,  to  that  subject  to-day.  I  have 
just  one  word  more  to  say  aa  to  the  people  who 
say  it  will  be.  so  much  more  expensive  to  adopt 
this  remedy.  There  is  a  list  here  of  17  firms 
and  companies  that  are  willing  to  supply  sacks 
at  a  cheap  rate,  either  on  hire  or  sale.  The  rate 
for  a  three-bu*hel  sack  is  sixpence,  and  they  give 
twopence  back  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  year,  so 
that  you  have  the  use  of  a  three-bushel  sack  for 
a  year  for  fourpence ;  and  a  ship  will  make 
eight  trips  to  New  York  and  back,  so  that  you 
provide  sacks  at  the  cost  of  a  halfpenny  for  three 
bushels  per  voyage. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

119.  A  ship  means  a  steamer? — Yes;    now 
there   was   a.  good   deal  said   about  the  great 
expense  to  which  shippers  of  grain  will  be  put 
if  you  compel  them  to  use  bags,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly a  source  of  safety ;  and  a  very  remark- 
able letter  appeared  in  the  ••  Times  "  on  the  1st 
March,  which  I  will  read  :  "To  the  Editor  of  the 
'  Times.' — Grain  Cargoes, — Sir — With  reference 
to  the  subject  of  grain  cargoes,  we  beg  to  state 
that  at    San   Francisco    all   these  cargoes    are 
shipped  in  bags,  and  we  can  insure  the  same  at 
about  21.  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  length 
of  the  voyage  to  the  United  Kingdom;  when  we 
are   struggling  to  find   underwriters  from   the 
Atlantic  ports  at  A  I.  per  cent,  the  grain  being 
shipped  in  bulk    there.     Again,  from  the  At- 
lantic ports  all  underwiters  will  give  a  return  of 
at  least  one  per  cent,  of  the  cargo  if  the  cargo  is 
shipped  in  bags,  without  taking  info  considera- 
tion the  class  of  the  ship  ;  is  not  this  an  answer 
that  grain  packed  in  bags  is  the  safest  method  ? 
Yours  obediently,  Insurance  Brokers,  February 
20th,  1880.,,     Of  course,  "  Insurance  Brokers  " 
is   not    exactly  evidence   that  this   Committee 
would  accept,  so  I  placed  myself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Editor  of  the  *'  Times,"  and  a*ked 
him  as.  a  personal  favour,  and  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  to  place  me  in  com- 
munication with  the  writers  of  this  letter;  he 
did  so,  very  kindly,  and  I  am  now  able  to  state 
who  the   writer  is,  so   that,  if  the  Committee 
desire  his  opinion  on  this  point,  they  may  be  able 
to  send  for  him  and  examine  him  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  it.    This  is  a  letter  from  Dale  and 
Spring,  1,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  London, 
E.  C. — "Dear  Sir — Our  Mr.    Spring  was    the 
writer  of  the  letter  signed  *  Insurance  Brokers,' 
printed  in  the  *  Times'  newspaper  of  1st  March, 
Yours  obediently,  Dale  and  Sprint."   That  seems 
to  me  to  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the 
subject;  that  is  one  of  the  witnesses  1  should 
suggest  the  Committee    should  call   before  it ; 
perhaps  I  had  better  wait  for  -cross-examination 
for  6ome  of  these  things ;  but  it  is  stated  that  a 
great  deal  of  timer  would  be  expended  in  loading 
a.  vessel   with   bags,   more   than  necessary  for 
putting  it  on  board .  in .  bulk  ;  that  is  true,  but 
how  little  there  is  in  it*  the  Committee  hare 
B  2  very 
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very  little  idea;  I  believe  no  vessel  can  very 
well  be  loaded  under  24  hours  in  New  York. 
Now,  here  is  an  extract  from  the  "  Weekly  Cir- 
cular" of  New  Orleans,  of  the  8th  May  1880: 
"  The  British  steamship  '  Redewater,'  Captain 
McKenzie,  cleared  on  Friday,  April  30th,  for 
Dunkirk.  This  vessel  arrived  at  this  port  on 
Thursday,  29th  April,  and  at  precisely  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening  fastened  her  hawsers  to  the  wharf 
stanchions.  The  next  evening,  Friday,  30th 
April,  the  ship  had  taken  on  board  her  entire 
cargo,  consisting  of  60,000  bushels  of  corn,  of 
which  two- thirds  were  sacked  during  the  course 
of  shipment ;  ail  accomplished  inside  of  30  hours 
from  the  time  the  vessel  arrived  at  its  wharf." 
That,  I  apprehend,  vou  will  think  of  sufficient 
importance.  I  should  like  to  suggest  the  owner 
of  that  ship  as  the  next  witness,  if  you  see  no 
objection.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  evidence  that  I 
propose  to  give,  I  am  pretty  sure  to  ^  be  cross- 
examined  to  an  extent  that  will  elicit  it  all,  and 
therefore  I  propose  to  close  with  that  at  present. 

Sir  William  Harcovrt. 

120.  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  in 
explanation  of  your  evidence.  In  the  first  place, 
as  to  the  courts  of  inquiry,  you  said  just  now 
that  they  were  dead.  What  I  understood  you 
to  mean  was  this,  that  previous  to  the  present 
year,  1£80,  no  courts  of  inquiry,  or  very  few 
courts  of  inquiry,  were  held  into  the  cases  of 
missing  ships  ? — I  have  the  date  of  the  first. 

121.  Mr.  Fafrer  has  told  us  that  since  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  present  year  80  cases  have  been 
ordered  to  be  inquired  into  ? — Yes.  I  should  like 
any  Member  of  this  Committee  to  attend  a  ma- 

fistrates'  court  at  any  one  of  those  inquiries.  I 
ave  attended  some,  and  I  said  to  a  lawyer  the 
other  day  at  a  court  that  was  going  on,  *'  Is  that 
the  counsel  for  the  owner  ?  "  and  he  said  "  No ; 
that  is  the  chairman." 

122.  That  is  another  point.  Your  complaint 
is  that  these  inquiries  had  not  been  held  into 
missing  ships  previous  to  1880  ? — They  were  held 
as  the  result  of  the  renewed  agitation  this  year. 
There  was  one  inquiry  in  1875  into  the  founder- 
ing of  a  vessel  at  home;  and  there  were  six  held  in 
cases  of  vessels  that  foundered  abroad.  Nine- 
teen were  held  in  1876,  and  three  were  held  in 
1877.  I  think  it  is  doubtful  whether  those  three 
were  held. 

123.  I  think  also  what  you  say  is  that  bulk 
loading,  even  where  it  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the 
loss  of  these  grain-laden  vessels,  has  been  in  most 
cases  a  contributory  cause  ? — Undoubtedly. 

124.  And  that  a  vessel  which  is  said  to  have 
been  overloaded,  might  nevertheless  have  got 
safely  to  its  destination  if  it  had  not  been  loaded 
in  bulk  as  well?— Without  question.  That  is  my 
opinion ;  and  I  have,  I  think,  given  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  it  is  so. 

125.  Your  objection  is,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
loading  in  bulk  without  proper  precautions  to 
prevent  shifting? — Just  so. 

1 26.  Because  I  understand  that  you  yourself 
consider  that  the  Canadian  system  is  really  the 
best  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is.  You  observe  that  Mr.  Hedley's  letter 
states  that  all  corn  shipped  in  India,  New  Zealand, 
and  California,  is  shipped  in  bags,  and  they  can 
readily  insure  it  for    one-half  what  they   can 
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insure  corn  that  is  shipped  from  ports  nearer 
home,  but  which  is  shipped  in  bulk. 

127.  You  yourself  would  be  equally  well  satis- 
fied, or  even  better  satisfied  with  the  Canadian 
system  than  with  bags  ? — Nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  Canadian  system,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
cheap.  There  was  a  Return  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Ottawa  by  Mr.  Smith, 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Marine,  who  had  obtained 
a  valuation  from  all  the  shipmasters  extending 
over  a  series  of  cases;  and  he  had  divided  the 
total  of  cost  into  the  quantity  of  corn  shipped,  and 
he  found  that  the  total  cost  of  the  regulations 
which  were  enforced  at  the  port  was  a  fraction 
under  6  d.  a  quarter,  leaving  what  the  material 
would  sell  for  in  the  English  ports  as  a  reduction 
on  that  charge. 

128.  I  think,  in  your  Bill,  you  were  prepared 
to  exclude  Canada  from  its  operation  ? —  The  Bill 
was  pared  down  to  meet  the  views  of  sundry 
gentlemen  of  reasonable  views.  It  was  limited 
to  vessels  trading  to  and  from  the  United  States' 

Eorts,  and  ports  the  produce  from  which  is 
rought  through  'the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  so  as 
take  in  the  Black  Sea.  I  should  have  spoken 
of  the  Black  Sea,  only  there  is  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  the  Sea  of  Azof ;  but  it  is  spoken 
of  generally  as  the  Black  Sea  trade  and  the 
Atlantic  trade,  and  if  it  were  brought  in  bags 
from  those  places  alone  for  one  winter,  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  when  it  met  next  Session 
evidence  that  would  be  worth  as  much  as 
they  cuuld  take  in  three  months  from  persons 
giving  opinions  on  this  side  of  the  question  and 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  because  you 
would  have  one  winter  to  compare  with  the 
other.  The  reason  I  excepted  the  Baltic  and 
coasting  trade  from  that  Bill  was,  that  it  did 
not  seem  so  important.  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand by  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd,  formerly  Member 
for  Plymouth,  that  if  I  excepted  the  Baltic  and 
coasting  trade  from  it,  that  it  would  not  be 
opposed  by  some  shipowners,  and  I  said,  "  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  for  leaving  out  the 
Baltic,  because  they  have  very  bad  weather  in 
the  Baltic  sometimes ;  but  as  two-thirds  of  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
except  that,  to  have  no  opposition  to  the  Bill. 

129.  Did  you  propose  to  exclude  the  Mediter- 
ranean ?—  No ;  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  a  frightful 
place  for  ships. 

130.  I  observe  that  you  have  given  the  pro- 
portion of  grain-laden  vessels  to  all  other  vessels? 
—Yes. 

131.  I  understand  you  to  put  that  as  a  very 
strong  argument  and  proof  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  grain  loading  must  be  very  defective, 
because  it  is  that  class  of  vessels  which  is  lost  out 
of  all  proportion  to  others  ? — That  is  so. 

132.  You  also  spoke  about  the  necessity  of 
precautions  being  taken  with  reference  to  vessels 
taken  from  the  Indian  trade,  for  instance,  going 
through  the  Canal,  and  put  on  the  Transatlantic 
trade.  Will  you  just  explain  why  it  is  necessary 
that  vessels  of  that  kind  should  take  special  pre- 
cautions?—  Vessels  yrtuch  are  constructed  to 
pass  through  the  Cftv^  ^or  ^e  Indian  trade  and 
the   Mediterran^^       J^  aTe  °f  much  slighter 

build,    aai  mu<ih  l*et '  ^ey  ^ave  not  ^e 

depth  o*  hoWL  ^rV\\J^W  ^e^^^y-  I  speak  with 
greflfct,  <yeftf&c*  w^\a  ^$*  presence,  but  I 
say  e^ttfdfr  >  ^v^  U.|  J&**  t™d*  through 
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the  Canal  are  not  well  adapted  for  Transatlantic 
voyages  in  winter;  that  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  a 
very  general  opinion. 

133.  You  think  if  vessels  were  taken  from 
what  I  may  call  the  Suez  Canal  trade  and  put 
on  to  the  Atlantic  trade,  they  would  want  special 
precautions  with  reference  to  the  loading  of 
grain  ?  - 1  do  not,  I  would  let  them  go  in  the 
winter,  especially  those  well  steamers,  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  for  grain  ;  they  are  not  fit  for  it ; 
you  might  as  well  send  an  old  kettle  with  holes 
in  it. 

134.  What  you  would  desire  also  beside  the 
precautions  taken  as  to  loading  of  ships,  would 
be  some  security  that  the  ship  itself  was  fit  for 
the  trade  ? — Certainly,  but  then  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  limit  the  inquiry  at  present. 

135.  1  am  speaking  of  the  danger ;  you  have 
spoken  of  these  Canadian  rules,  and  of  course  the 
argument  which  is  raised  against  the  provisions 
you  desire,  is  that  it  will  weight  the  English  trade 
in  its  competition  with  other  trades ;  but  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  Canada  has  to  face  the  competition 
of  the  United  States  in  the  grain  trade  ? — It  is 
just  the  old  paper  tiger  trotted  out  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  legislators  in  Canada;  if  you  impose 
this  stringent  legislation  on  vessels  trading  to  our 
ports  whilst  there  are  no  such  regulations  in 
force  in  the  United  States  or  Russian  ports,  we 
shall  lose  all  our  trade;  but  the  humanity  and 
common  sense  of  the  nation  were  proof  against 
all  such  rotten  arguments,  and  they  said  no 
matter  what  force  there  may  be  in  that  argument 
nobody  has  a  right  to  make  profit  out  of  the  death 
of  his  fellow  creatures;  and  they  passed  a  Bill  with 
the  result  that  they  have  had  no  ships  lost  since, 
that  they  have  not  hurt  the  trade  a  bit,  and  that 
the  insurance  has  gone  down. 

136.  Canada  has  been  willing  to  place  tho 
grain  trade  under  all  these  regulations,  and  has 
not  suffered  by  it? — She  has  not  suffered  by  it, 
she  has  had  her  grain  in  diminished  rates  of  in- 
surance and  the  improvement  in  the  trade. 

137.  I  understand  that  one  of  the  features  of 
the  Canadian  system  is  to  insist  now  upon  an 
absolute  supervision  of  each  ship  that  is  grain 
laden  I — Yes,  and  all  others.  They  do  not  allow 
a  vessel  to  put  to  sea  without  the  dock  warden 
examining  her  to  see  that  she  is  fit  for  her  voyage 
and  properly  loaded. 

138.  oo  that  she  is  examined  both  with  respect 
to  the  security  against  shifting  of  cargoes,  and 
also  for  precaution  against  overloading? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

139.  Canada  has  been  able  to  adopt  all  these 
precautions,  and  yet  has  not  suffered  in  her  com- 
petition with  the  United  States? — Not  suffered 
in  the  least ;  they  would  cry  out  if  they  were 
hurt. 

140.  You  have  mentioned,  I  think,  that  ships 
coming  from  California  are  all  bag  laden,  and  also 
India  and  New  Zealand ;  of  course,  I  need  not 
say  that  the  voyage  is  a  far  longer  voyage  than 
the  voyage  from  New  York ;  and  you  say  that 
the  rate  of  insurance  is  lower  ? — The  rate  of  in- 
surance is  two  per  cent;  whereas  from  New 
York,  where  it  is  loaded  in  bulk,  it  is  four  per 
cent.;  and  you  have  had  a  letter  read,  and  I  have 

S'ven  the  name  of  the  writer  to  the  Committee  so 
at  they  can  send  for  him. 

141.  In  consequence  of  the  bag  loading  the 
underwriters  according  to  that  letter  will  accept 
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half  the  insurance  for  a  voyage  which  is  more 
than  twice  the  length?— Yes. 

142.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  Canada, 
since  these  rules  have  been  adopted,  there  has 
not  been  a  grain  laden  ship  lost  for  seven  years  ? 
— So  Mr.  Ross  Kern  writes  to  me  in  the  letter 
which  I  have  put  in. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

143.  I  think  you  have  visited  the  different 
ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

144.  .And  you  have  seen  the  method  which  is 
adopted  of  loading  the  grain  fchips  ? — Yes. 

145.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  bulk  heads  are 
arranged,  whether  they  carry  down  from  the 
decks? — There  are  no  bulk  heads  ;  they  put  in 
planks  longitudinally,  Imdor  the  deck  beams,  not 
under  the  planking.  They  did  not  fill  up  the 
space,  and  in  that  little  book  I  could  take  the 
Committee,  so  to  speak,  with  me  to  a  score  of 
ports,  and  this  one  had  three  boards  deep,  that 
one  had  four  boards,  and  some  have  had  five 
boards.  I  have  here  77  pages  of  memoranda 
made  while  I  was  abroad  in  all  those  places.  There 
was  one  that  actually  had  boards  ngtyt  down  to 
the  kelson.  I  forget  who  she  belonged  to.  The 
average  was  four  boards  deep,  some  had  three, 
some  had  five,  but  the  most  had  four  planks  on 
edge,  and  they  were  propped  up  between  the 
stanchions  from  the  'tween  deck. 

146.  In  your  opinion,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent these  boards  breaking  or  bending  in  the 
event  of  the  ship  meeting  with  heavy  weather  ? 
— Certainly  not.  As  I  have  explained  to  you  I 
have  seen  ships  that  were  lying  on  their  beam 
ends  in  port,  and  landing  the  cargo  to  get  right, 
and  I  have  seen  those  boards  bend  like  that  and 
some  have  given  way  ;  they  did  not  confine  the 
cargo,  and  some  were  broken  off  to  leeward; 
others  were  first  bent  but  they  were  of  no  support 
to  the  grain. 

147.  You  would  be  quite  content  with  a  ship 
with  bulkheads  running  from  the  deck  right 
down  to  the  ceiling  properly  secured? — I  think 
if  you  allow  anything  but  bags  it  ought  to  be 
something  like  the  Canadian  system  ;  because  if 
the  corn  touch  the  6kin  of  the  ship,  an  iron  ship, 
if  they  put  mats  in  to  prevent  it  from  getting 
behind  the  battens,  then  I  have  seen  the  mats 
bulging  between  the  battens  and  letting  the  corn 
go  in  between  the  flush  plates  and  the  frame  of 
the  ship,  getting  down  into  the  timbers  and 
choking  the  pumps  directly;  besides  the  sides  of 
the  ship  for  about  six  or  eight  inches  being  filled 
with  corn  which  was  not  full  of  corn  when  they 
started.  It  lets  the  corn  down  at  once.  These 
mats  they  put  in  against  the  bottom,  and  the 
weight  of  the  corn  pushes  them  in  like  that,  and 
the  ship  is  soon  full  right  to  her  skin. 

148.  As  an  alternative  to  bags  you  would 
approve  of  the  Montreal  system  being  adopted 
in  the  Mediterranean  trade  also? — Certainly. 

149.  What  do  you  calculate  the  loss  in  stowage 
in  bags  to  be  as  compared  with  the  stowage  in 
bulk  ? — I  can  only  take  the  opinion  of  others. 
Mr.  Glover,  the  Chairman  of  the  Shipowners' 
Association,  says  it  is  10  per  cent.;  that  whereas 
you  could  put  1,000  quarters  in  bulk,  if  you  put 
it  in  bags  you  will  only  get  900.  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  quite  so  large  as  that,  but  that  is 
what  he  says. 

150.  You   have  not  gone  into  the  calculation 
B  3  yourself? 
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yourself? — If  the  sacks  are  quite  full  you  cannot 
pack  it  so  close,  but  if  the  sacks  are  not  sewn  up 
quite  full  they  fit  together.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  stowage.  If  the  sacks  are  quite  full  then,  of 
course,  there  is  a  considerable  space  of  interstice 
between  one  and  another,  but  if  there  is  a  little 
slack  about  them  they  fit  together  like  sardines 
in  a  case. 

151.  Ten  per  cent  on  2,000  tons  would  be 
200  tons  ? — Yes ;  but  how  many  ships  bring  2,000 
tons  of  wheat  ? 

152.  Very  few,  but  I  will  take  1,000  and  that 
will  be  100  tons  ?— Yes. 

153.  Of  course  I  cannot  give  my  own  opinion, 
but  the  loss,  as  far  as  I  have  ascertained,  would 
not  be  nearly  as  much  as  10  per  cent.,  not  so 
much  as  3  per  cent.  ? — That  is  my  opinion,  but  I 
gave  the  shipowners'  estimate.  At  the  outset  1 
want  to  point  out  that  the  loss,  such  as  it  is,  is  a 
positive  gain  to  the  object  we  have  in  view,  be- 
cause in  nearly  every  one  of  these  cases  over- 
loading is  stated  as  a  contributing  cause,  therefore 
if  putting  it  in  bags  somewhat  diminishes  the 
load  perforce,  and  without  the  assistance  of  a 
surveyor  it  is  so  much  the  better. 

154.  You  have  already  stated  that  the  whole 
of  the  grain  which  is  brought  from  San  Francisco 
or  California  is  brought  in  bags  ? — Yes. 

155.  Is  there  any  system  of  stowage  existing 
in  San  Francisco  with  regard  to  the  bags  ? — They 
put  the  bags  in  the  hold  like  they  put  the  other 
grain. 

156.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  bags  are  inter- 
lined with  loose  wheat  in  order  to  keep  the  bags 
from  shifting  ? — No,  I  think  not.  Some  shippers 
fancy  it  makes  them  safer,  but  I  should  myself 
think  it  would  make  them  rather  less  safe.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  make  much  difference.  Some- 
times a  man  will  rip  up  a  sack  to  form  a  loop 
between  the  bags,  but  the  best  thing  is  to  leave 
the  sacks  rather  slack. 

157.  You  would  not  throw  loose  corn,  between 
the  sacks? — No;  I  would  let  the  sacks  be  a 
little  loose  so  as  to  let  the  bags  lay  tight  and 
close. 

158.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the  load-  4 
ing  of  oats ;  do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity 
for  oats  to  be  earned  in  bags? — There  i3  less 
necessity  there,  and  1  think  it  might  very  well  be 
excepted.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  was  willing 
to  exempt  the  Baltic  trade.  The  necessity  is  not 
so  great  that  oats  and  barley  should  be  in  bags, 
as  that  other  produce  should. 

159.  You  would  also  exempt  what  is  known 
as  the  coasting  trade  ? — I  think  so, 

160.  You  are  willing  to  grant  exceptions  in 
favour  of  the  Baltic  and  the  coasting  trade ;  you 
simply  want  to  apply  the  principle  of  loading  in 
bags  or  the  method  of  the  Montreal  system  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Mediterranean? — Yes, 
that  is  to  say  bearing  in  mind  that  was  while  I 
contemplated  a  Bill  for  a  year.  If  you  con- 
template legislating  for  the  whole  subject  and 
finally,  1  think,  it  would  require  further  enquiry 
as  to  whether  those  exemptions  are  not  too  large, 
but  for  a  single  year,  and  for  the  sake  of  getting 
it,  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  make  it 
pleasant  to  the  shipowner. 

Mr.  Power. 

161.  You  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a 
remonstrance  from  Canada  against  this  Bill  ? — 
Yes ;  it  was  a  remonstrance  founded  on  a  misap- 


Mr.  Power — continued. 

f>rehension.  I  never  dreamt  for  a  moment  of 
egislating  for  vessels  loaded  in  Canada.  I  in- 
structed the  draftsman,  who  prepared  the  Bill,  to 
exempt  Canada  in  terms. 

162.  That  was  why  the  Canadians  remon- 
strated against  the  Bill? — Yes;  they  suppose 
it  would  affect  them,  but .  that  is  a  mistake  alto- 
gether. 

163.  It  does  not  affect  them  in  any  way  ? — Not 
in  the  least. 

164.  There  is  a  clause  in  this  Bill  giving, 
power  to  the  local  authorities  to  levy  extra  dues 
on  ships  not  laden  according  to  the  regulations. 
Is  there  any  rule  like  that  in  Canada? — No, 
they  are  wiser  in  my  judgment  than  we  are. 
They  do  not  put  paper  penalties,  that  are  never 
enforced,  on  the  statute  book,  but  they  put  a,  live 
man  on  the  port,  and  they  make  him  responsible 
for  the  condition  in  which  the  vessels  go  to  sea. 
They  have  good  men  and  *  their  regulations 
answer  perfectly. 

165.  That  is  for  vessels  leaving  port? — Yes. 

166.  How  is  it  for  vessels  coming  in? — I  do 
not  know  whether  they  have  any  regulations 
like  that. 

167.  Were  the  vessels  that  you  mentioned  as 
lost  in  1872  all  corn-laden  vessels? — I  gave  you 
the  particulars  in  each  case.  They  were  all 
loaded  with  corn,  and  I  believe  all  in  bulk. 

168.  I  do  not  think  you  did  tell  us  if  they 
were  all  British  vessels? — Yes,  I  think  I  said 
they  are  all  British  vessels.  In  reference  to 
your  question,  they  frightened  themselves  about, 
nothing  in  Canada.  Here  is  a  whole  lot  of  cor- 
respondence between  Allan  &  Co.  and  the 
Minister  of  Marine  and  myself,  before  I  could 
persuade  them  that  I  had  not  contemplated 
touching  their  trade.  They  got  into  a  violent 
ferment  about  it,  but  they  are  quiet  now. 

169.  Will  you  state  how  many  of  the  vessels 
you  mentioned  are  steamers? — They  are  alL 
steamers,  but  I  believe  there  were  20  sailing 
vessels  lost  the  same  winter. 

]  70.  There  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  about 
what  a  grain-laden  vessel  is  ? — Yes. 

171.  Can  you  give  any  definition  ? — I  should 
say  all  vessels  of  which  three-sixths  or  two-thirds 
were  grain,  might  be  considered  grain-laden 
vessels. 

172.  They  have  really  no  definition  at  the 
Board  of  Trade? — Here  is  one  vessel  that  had 
42,660  bushels  of  wheat,  another  that  had  47,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  another  that  had  50,000' 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  another  that  had  62,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  declared  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  be  vessels  carrying  general  cargo,  because 
they  had  bacon  and  lard  to  the  extent  of  a  nine* 
teenth  part  of  the  weight  of  these.  I  call  them 
grain-laden  ships,  and  so  does  everybody,  except 
people  that  live  in  official  circles.  They  call 
them  grain-laden  vessels  at  Lloyd's,  and  every- 
where, where  men  talk  of  things  as  -they  are. 

173.  If  a. vessel  is  in  a  stream,  and  the  cargo 
shifts,  is  it  as  easy  to  get  that  cargo  back  into  its 
proper  place  if  the  cargo  is  in  bags,  as  it  is  if  it 
is  in  bulk  ? — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  it  back  if 
it  is  in  bulk,  because^  &  you  shift  it  up,  it  comes 
back  upoa  you,  but  \£  :^  \s  in  bags  you  can  do  it. 
I  read  -y ^  ft  repoxt  ^  ve»^  where  it  was  done; 
Of  co\xt^  they  c^WVi\*  ot>  ^e  °^  tlu*  hatches, 
unle&a    VW  tfea^*>     IK^flte^butacargo  will 

but 
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ward ;  in  that  case  they  can  take  off  the  hatches 
and  if  the  cargo  is  in  bags,  they  can  easily  trim 
the  ship  ;  I  think  that  was  the  case  of  the  "  Dun- 
craig."  They  afterwards  removed  the  hatches 
and  trimmed  the  vessel ;  but  they  could  not 
have  done  it  if  it  had  been  in  bulk,  no  matter 
how  good  the  weather  was,  because,  as  the  vessel 
is  on  her  side,  it  is  like  Sisyphus,  it  all  comes 
back  as  fast  as  they  shovel  it  up. 

174.  Suppose  the  boards  were  properly  con- 
structed ? — Then  it  would  not  shift  at  all. 

175.  If  a  vessel  has  properly  constructed 
shifting  boards  it  is  quite  as  good  as  a  vessel  with 
bags  ? — Quite ;  but  I  have  seen  no  system  of 
shifting-boards  that  is  proper  or  efficient,  except 
the  Canadian. 

176.  If,  copying  the  Canadian  system,  we 
adopted  the  shifting-board  system,  it  would 
answeryour  purpose  ? — Certainly. 

177.  You  are  in  favour,  I  suppose,  of  the 
Canadian  system  ?— Either  that  or  bags.  The 
Canadian  system  is  the  best  of  the  two,  I  con- 
sider. Then  you  must  not  forget  that  there  are 
ports  where  they  could  not  get  the  timber. 
There  are  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  where  they 
could  not  get  the  wood,  except  at  great  ex- 
pense. 

178.  You  prefer  the  Canadian  system  to  the 
present  Bill? — The  Canadian  system  is  part  of 
the  present  Bill. 

179.  But  is  not  entirely  moulded  on  the  Cana- 
dian system? — No,  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  do<es  not 
affect  Canada ;  it  leaves  it  and  recognises  it  as 
sufficient. 

Chairman. 

180.  It  leaves  it  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  ex- 
clude all  places  whose  regulations  are  satisfac- 
tory ? — Yes. 

181.  And  Canada  would  be  one? — Yes;  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Power's  remark,  that  it  would 
seem  to  place  Canada  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  it  might  be  provided  for  in 
the  Bill.  I  provided  for  it  in  my  Bill  when  the 
Canadian  regulations  were  adopted  or  enforced, 
that  the  Bill  should  not  extend.  I  think  that  is 
the  better  shape  in  which  to  put  it,  rather  than 
to  give  them  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Mr.  Power. 

182.  You  named  Canada  in  the  Bill? — I  cer- 
tainly did  in  the  first  Bill,  and  whether  it  is  in 
this  Bill  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

183.  Canada  was  not  named  in  the  other  Bill  ? 
— That  was  not  the  first  Bill ;  1  brought  in  one 
last  Session.  I  drew  the  Bill  according  to  my 
notions,  then  it  was  submitted  through  the  proper 
channel  to  a  parliamentary  draftsman,  and  he 
said  you  must  not  except  Canada  in  the  body  of 
the  Bill  like  this,  because  it  would  seem  like  assum- 
ing autocratic  powers ;  you  must  make  the  Bill 
general,  and  then  accept  an  amendment  exclud- 
ing Canada ;  and  I  consented  to  do  this  just  as  a 
man  consents.  When  you  place  yourself  in  the 
hands  of  a  professional  man,  you  are  bound  to 
take  bis  advice,  but  .there  was  no  intention  to 
deal  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Power. 

184.  There  is  no  official  return  of  the  number 
of  Canadian  gram  vessels  that  have  been  lost? — 
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I  have  telegraphed  to  Ottawa,  asking  the  Marine 
Minister  to  send  over  Mr.  Ross  Kerr,  the  man 
who  does  the  work.  I  think  if  you  can  get  a 
man  in  the  chair  who  can  say,  I  do  this  and  the 
other,  and  the  result  is  so  and  so,  that  is  much 
better  than  documentary  evidence. 

185.  We  have  no  return  at  present  ? — No. 

Mr.  Corry. 

186.  Did  I  understand  that  in  1872  and  1873, 
the  ships  referred  to  in  that  letter  of  the  Port 
Warden  of  Canada,  were  loaded  before  the  Act 
came  into  operation  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

187.  He  has  given  you  a  list  of.six  vessels  ? — 
Yes. 

188.  Those  were  all  steamers? — Yes. 

189.  Have  you  any  knwledge,  or  any  notion, 
as  to  the  construction  of  those  steamers  ? — No, 
you  can  get  at  it  by  looking  at  Lloyd's  register 
for  the  year ;  I  could  bring  that  the  next  time 
the  Committee  sits.  I  have  got  all  Lloyd's 
register  books  for  the  whole  years,  and  you  can 
turn  to  the  year  and  see  all  the  particulars 
about  it 

190.  You  are  not  aware  that  in  1872  and  1873, 
it  was  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  that  a  number  of  ships  were  put  on 
the  Atlantic  trade  that  had  been  intended  for 
the  Suez  Canal  trade,  and  were  totally  unfitted 
for  that  trade  ? — No ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  likely, 
just  as  last  winter,  a  number  of  vessels  totally 
unfitted  for  the  Atlantic  trade  were  allowed  to 
go  across  the  Atlantic. 

191.  Do  you  know  that  the  winter  of  1872  and 
1873  was  a  severe  winter? — There  is  no  winter 
severe  enough  to  wreck  a  well  found  steamer.  I 
have  got  a  list  in  my  pocket  of  20  or  30  ship- 
owners with  large  fleets  of  steamers  that  never 
lost  one.  It  is  just  like  the  wind  in  a  forest  in 
the  winter;  the  dead  branches  arc  broken  off, 
but  the  living  ones  remain. 

1 92.  You  think  the  weather  has  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  loss  of  ships,  provided  the  cargo  is 
properly  stowed  ? — Let  the  ship  be  in  good  re- 
pair, properly  loaded,  found,  and  manned,  and  she 

will  keep  the  sea  without  regard  to  weather.  They 
do  keep  the  sea.  Look  at  the  Cunard  ;  look  at 
Thompson,  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  score  of  other 
firms  I  could  name,  with  vessels  running  to  Japan 
and  China  for  20  years,  and  they  have  never  lost 
one.  The  weather  is  a  blessing,  except  for  bad 
ships. 

193.  Do  you  know  whether  the  ships  that  are 
loaded  at  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  are  sailing 
or  steam  ships  ? — That  I  cannot  tell.  I  shoula 
think  the  most  part  of  them  were  sailing  vessels, 
if  they  come  round  Cape  Horn. 

194.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  loss  of  grain- 
carrying  ships  has  been  greater  in  sailing  ships 
than  in  steamers  ? — I  think  it  has.  I  think  there 
has  been  a  larger  number ;  but  the  fact  could  be 
got  at.  It  is  rather  a  question  for  investigation 
than  one  to  be  answered  off-hand.  I  will  get  the 
information  for  you. 

195  You  say  that  at  the  time  you  were  in  the 
Black  Sea  you  went  on  board  a  large  number  of 
ships  being  loaded  with  grain,  and  you  found 
that  on  the  French  ships  the  cargo  was  being 
put  on  board  in  bags  ? — Yes ;  what  I  saw  that 
were  there.  1  do  not  know  whether  they  all  do 
it  or  not ;  I  only  speak  of  what  I  saw.  It  only 
struck  me  as  the  contrast  in  going  from  one  to 
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the  other.  There  was  but  one  French  ship  at 
that  particular  port  that  I  saw.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  in  finding  a 
French  vessel  loading  her  grain  in  sacks,  and 
that  was  in  the  Danube,  with  planks  from  the 
bank ;  and  below  and  above  were  two  English 
ships  where  they  were  taking  it  on  board  in 
sacks  and  pouring  it  out  of  the  sacks  on  board. 

196-  You  are  aware  that  the  regulation  being 
made  at  the  port  of  loading,  such  as  Montreal  or 
Quebec,  enables  them  to  enforce  on  all  ships, 
no  matter  whether  they  are  British  ships  or  not, 
their  being  loaded  in  a  particular  way  ? — Yes  ;  I 
am  very  glad  of  it,  because  it  answers  the  obser- 
vation sometimes  urged  against  legislation  for  our 
ports,  that  we  have  no  right  to  legislate  for  other 
ports.  Our  Indian  Government  legislate  for  all 
nationalities  that  bring  pilgrims  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  securing 
the  same  efficiency  at  Boston,  and  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York.  You  have  only  to  put  an 
Englishman  whom  you  can  trust  at  those  places, 
with  instructions  to  the  consul  to  support  him, 
and  he  could  see  that  the  regulations  in  force  at 
Montreal  and  Quebec  were  equally  adopted 
there.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  it  at 
all. 

197.  Then  you  are  not  aware  whether  at  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York  any  regulation  exists  with 
regard  to  the  loading  of  grain  ships  ? — No  efficient 
regulations.  I  believe  some  years  ago  the  under- 
writers combined,  and  appointed  a  surveyor,  but 
the  competition  which  prevails  in  the  business  of 
underwriters  has  led  to  that  survey  not  being  to 
be  depended  upon,  and  they  load  as  they  like.     . 

198.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a 
ship  which  will  take  perhaps  1 ,500  tons  of  wheat 
from  the  Black  Sea,  going  to  Philadelphia,  would 
not  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  1,300? — I 
should  be  very  glad  of  it,  and  I  wish  the  same 
thing  prevailed  in  the  Black  Sea,  because  they 
load  them  so  frightfully  deep  there  that,  according 
to  the  evidence  I  have  received  this  very  year 
from  the  British  consul  in  Constantinople,  it  is  a 
shame  and  disgrace  to  the  English  nation,  anc^ 
Admiral  Commerell  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
highest  indignation  of  the  way  in  which  ships 
come  from  the  Bosphorus  and  go  to  the  Black 
Sea  in  bad  weather. 

199.  You  spoke  about  well  steamers ;  what  is 
the  difference  between  a  well  steamer  and  any 
other  kind  of  steamer? — There  is  a  drawing  of 
one.  In  the  waist  of  the  ship  where  the  mast  is, 
aft  and  forward,  there  is  the  forecastle,  and  the 
bridge-house,  and  the  poop ;  and  then  the  space 
between  is  so  much  lower  than  the  other  that 
they  are  called  well  steamers.  If  a  sea  comes 
upon  them  she  cannot  rid  herself  before  another 
sea  comes,  and  if  she  is  deep  loaded  to  start  with, 
she  goes  down.  It  takes  three  minutes  for  a  vessel 
with  swing- ports  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  and  if 
another  sea  comes  in  three  minutes,  that  fills  her 
up  again,  and  she  goes  down. 

200.  From  the  inquiries  you  have  made  with 
reference  to  the  loading  of  ships,  can  you  tell  the 
Committee  whether  the  construction  has  anything 
at  all  to  do  with  the  loss  of  these  ships  that  you 
have  referred  to,  or  not? — I  think  it  has  very 
much.  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  evidence  that 
I  believe  there  have  been  a  large  number  of 
vessels  put  into  the  trade  this  winter  that  were 
utterly. unfit   to  go   into  the  trade,  and  ought 
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never  to  have  been  allowed  to  go  into  the  trade, 
if  we  took  anything  like  proper  c:ire  of  our 
people;  and  some  that  were  unseaworthy  in 
those  even  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
built;  and  some  were  overloaded.  All  these  are 
sources  of  danger  for  which  you  cannot  legislate 
too  promptly ;  but  with  regard  to  putting  grain 
in  bulk,  that  is  a  source  of  danger  added  to  all 
these,  and  that  you  can  put  an  end  to  at  once. 

201.  You  think  the  cargo  being  in  bulk  adds 
to  the  danger  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  am  positive 
that  it  does. 

202.  It  adds  to  the  danger  of  a  badly  con- 
structed ship  ? — No  doubt  it  augments  the  odds 
against  her. 

203.  Do  you  say  that  the  depth  of  the  hold  of 
the  ship  makes  a  stronger  ship? — With  other 
things.  You  had  better  put  Mr.  Reed  in  this 
chair  and  ask  him  what  he  thinks  about  it.  I 
think  where  there  is  no  depth  of  hold,  her 
strength  of  resisting  pressure  from  above  or  below 
diminishes. 

204.  I  asked  you  before  if  the  reports  that 
you  gave  us  of  these  ships  that  were  mentioned 
by  Lord  Sandon  wei'e  taken  from  the  manifests 
of  the  cargoes  at  the  Custom  House? — Yes;  I 
suppose  it  was  thought  that  I  could  not  get  access 
to  those  quickly  enough,  but  I  did,  fortunately,  and 
was  able  to  contradict  his  statement  on  a  motion 
for  adjournment  of  the  House  the  day  after  it 
was  made,  nnd  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  many  other 
men  of  equal  mark,  said  they  considered  the 
answer  was  complete. 

205.  The  Committee  is  to  understand  that  you 
look  upon  every  ship  as  a  grain-laden  ship,  al- 
though part  of  the  cargo  may  consist  of  other 
things  ? — I  do  not  consider  that  I  say  that  these 
are  fairly  to  be  considered  grain-laden  ships,  be- 
cause I  should  say,  where  80  per  cent,  of  the 
cargo  is  grain,  she  may  fairly  be  described  as  a 
grain-laden  ship  ;  I  think  you  will  find  these  had 
90  per  cent.,  or  more  than  that. 

206.  I  see  that  one  of  the  ships  you  referred  to 
had  a  very  large  quantity  of  flour  in  barrels  ? — 
Yes;  I  have  worked  it  out  that •  35,000 lbs.  of 
bacon  would  be  about  17  tons ;  putting  it  in  lbs. 
it  looks  very  formidable.  Then  there  is  1,519  lbs. 
of  apples ;  that  is  about  12  cwt.  There  is  5,000lbs. 
of  butter,  and  1,238  lbs.  of  cheese,  and  286,000  lbs. 
of  lard  ;  2,000  lbs.  is  less  than  a  ton,  so  that 
286,000  lbs.  would  be  about  130  tons. 

207.  I  take  80  per  cent,  of  the  cargo  as  your 
definition? — I  will  ask  you  whether  you  are 
satisfied  with  that? 

208.  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  definition? — I 
will  jrive  you  that  as  mine.  These  have  more 
than  90  per  cent. 

209.  One  of  these  ships  you  referred  to,  as  I 
haid  before,  had  a  good  proportion  of  her  cargo  in 
barrels.  Now,  do  you  consider  that  a  safe  Kind 
of  stowage  ? —  Yes,  certainly ;  it  depends  upon 
what  the  cargo  is  like.  If  it  was  gunpowder,  as 
I  saw,  when  I  was  on  board  a  ship  once,  I  should 
not  consider  myself  safe,  because  they  made  fast 
to  a  barge,  and  they  took  off  the  gunpowder  in  the 
very  trail  of  the  engine  chimney,  so  that  you  see 
that  requires  qualification. 

210.  You  think  if  at  the  loading  ports  there 
was  an  officer,  §ttch  as  tne  Port  war*ten  of 
Montreal  and  (v.  y^Cs  tWe  would  be  greater 
safety  in  the  Iq^ju $  °^  *e  8^M?9? — I  am  8Ure 
there  would.     \  ^^\>te  ^ou  cou^  borrow  such 
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men  if  you  could  not  find  them  in  England.     The 
Canadian  Government  would  lend  you  some. 

211.  Do  you  not  think,  that  unless  we  could 
enforce  the  same  kind  of  loading  in  all  ships,  it 
would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  other  shipowners 
to  be  obliged  to  load  with  bags  ? — No,  not  a  bit, 
Jbecause  I^liold  that  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
safety  pay  themselves  in  lower  insurance,  and  in 
having  none  of  the  grain  damaged  and  unfit  for 
food,  and  I  shall  ask  the  Committee  to  put  a  ship- 
owner in  the  box,  who  will  declare  that  he  has  used 
sacks  with  a  positive  profit.  He  has  not  only  saved 
the  cost  of  the  sacks  in  the  year,  but  50  per  cent, 
on  that.  That  will  be  information  for  some  gentle- 
men frightened  at  sacks.  He  makes  it  tut  in  a 
saving  by  insurance  and  in  having  no  wet  or  loose 
wheat. 

212.  You  said  you  had  a  list  of  some  17  or  18 
manufacturers  of  bags  who  were  willing  to  supply 
bags  at  a  certain  price  ? — Yes. 

213.  I  suppose  you  will  put  that  in? — I  have 
the  names  here,  and  will  put  them  in  if  you 
want  them ;  all  the  term3  are  quoted. 

214.  I  do  not  want  them? — The  one  that 
seems  to  be  in  the  largest  way  of  business,  so  far 
as  I  could  tell,  and  could  supply  any  quantity, 
is  a  limited  company  down  at  Barking,  in  Essex, 
where  they  employ  a  couple  of  thousand  in 
making  these  bags  from  jute,  and  they  offered  to 
supply  them  for  6  <L,  and  take  them  back  at  the 
end  of  the  year  for  2  d. ;  I  do  not  want  to  adver- 
tise the  firm  particularly,  but  there  is  no  harm  in 
the  fact  being  known. 

215.  From  the  total  you  have  put  in,  taken 
from  the  wreck  register,  it  shows  that  in  the 
different  years  the  Toss  of  ships  and  the  loss  of 
life  varied  very  considerably  ? — Yes. 

216.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that ;  do  you 
attribute  it  to  the  weather,  or  what  ? — I  should 
like  to  have  the  courage  to  answer  that  question 
as  to  one-  year,  and  if  I  had  a  little  book  with 
me  I  would  venture  upon  it,  much  as  it  might 
surprise  the  Committee,  but  1  think,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  better,  on  second  thoughts,  to  let  it 
alone ;  the  figures  vary,  because  in  one  winter* 
there  was  the  "  Eurydice,"  and  in  another  there 
was  the  "  Princess  Alice,"  and  I  think  I  need 
give  you  no  further  explanation. 

Sir  William  HarcourL 

217.  I  think  as  the  question  has  been  put  you 
had  better  answer  it  ? —  I  have  not  got  a  little 
book  that  I  printed  last,  or  I  could  answer  it. 

Mr.  Corry. 

218.  You  seem  to  say,  as  far  as  I  understand 
you,  that  the  inquiries  that  have  been  instituted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  have  not  been  efficient 
inquiries  at  all? — Certainly  not,  and  the  cases 
have  been  carefully  selected. 

219.  You  say  that  the  Board  of  Trade  selected 
the  cases  that  they  have  inquired  into? — Of 
course  they  have ;  ii  there  were  20  cases  occurred 
and  only  two  were  examined  into,  there  must  be 
some  principle  of  selection,  otherwise,  how  is  it 
that  some  people  who  have  very  many  losses 
never  have  a  single  case  inquired  into ;  1  say  it 
would  be  interesting  for  you  to  ask  and  get  the 
information.  If  we  were  smoking  a  pipe  together 
in  the  evening  I  might  venture  to  tell  you  some- 
thing which  I  had  better  not  say  here. 

0.116— I— Sess.  2. 


Sir  Edward  Bates* 

220.  You  said  that  ships  were  taken  out  of  the 
Indian  trade  and  put  into  the  Atlantic  trade, 
which  were  totally  unfit  for  the  voyage  ? — Yes. 

221.  I  quite  believe  you  in  that;  but  I  think 
you  alluded  to  a  petition  of  the  ship  masters  of 
Sunderland  ? — Yes, 

222.  Did  they  not  hand  to  you  a  list  of  ships 
lost  at  the  same  time  ? — No ;  I  think  not. 

223.  You  have  seen  the  list  perhaps?— No*; 
I  have  written  to  Mr.  Henderson,  47,  West 
Sunnyside,  to  come  here  and  give  his  own  state- 
ment. 

224.  I  think  I  received  a  list  and  there  were 
28  ships.  Do  you  know  that  27  of  those  ships 
belonged  to  the  East  Coast? — No;  I  had  not 
seen  the  list,  but  the  man  will  come,  and  you 
had  better  not  waste  the  time  of  the  Committee 
by  asking  me  what  you  can  get  from  him,  because 
I  do  not  know  it. 

225.  You  say  that  shifting  boards  such  as  you 
have  seen  are  utterly  useless  ? — Yes. 

226.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  make  shift- 
ing boards  properly  ? — Certainly  ;  I  think  the 
Canadian  shifting  boards  are  perfectly  good. 

227.  You  also  said  that  you  did  not  think  any 
ship  would  carry  grain  cargo  in  bulk  with  safety  ? 
— Except  with  the  Canadian  or  some  equivalent 
system ;  I  believe  there  was  a  firm  in  London, 
Paton  &  Company,  building  ships  with  iron 
bulkheads,  which  it  would  beiolly  to  adopt. 

228.  You  said  that  there  had  been  no  losses  of 
ships  from  Canada? — I  read  the  letter  of  the 
Minister  of  Marine  from  Canada. 

229.  What  do  you  call  Prince  Edward's 
Island? — I  should  say  it  is  a  part  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

230.  Have  you  given  your  attention  at  all  to 
ships  with  water  ballast? — I  have  considered  the 
subject  a  little, 

231.  What  is  your  opinion? — My  opinion  is 
that  they  are  a  very  dangerous  class  of  vessel, 
exceedingly  dangerous;  especially  when  the 
vessel  is  loaded  pretty  well,  agd  then  they  pump 
the  water  out  of  the  ballast  tank  to  give  her  an 
appearance  of  side;  you  might  as  well  tie  a 
bladder  to  a  man's  feet,  and  expect  him  to  keep 
his  head  above  water. 

232.  You  alluded  just  now  to  ships  that  were 
named  by  you  as  being  grain-laden  ships,  which 
you  said  Lord  Sandon  disputed  ? — Yes. 

233.  And  you  say  that  you  believe  that  only 
l-18th  or  l-19th  part  or  their  cargoes  consisted 
of  anything  but  grain  ? — I  have  given  you  the 
precise  particulars. 

234.  I  have  got  those  particulars  here,  and  I 
have  taken  out  the  two  first  roughly  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  The  first  ship  \6  the  "  Horner  "  ? 
—Yes. 

235.  I  find,  according  to  this  Paper  of  yours, 
that  she  had  300  tons  of  sundries  on  board,  and 
1,150  tons  only  of  wheat  ? — Yes. 

236.  That  is  about  a  4th,  not  an  18th  or 
19th  ? — No,  it  is  about  a  5th,  if  you  put  the  two 
together ;  the  wheat  was  about  four  times  aa 
much  as  the  other  things,  that  is  accepting  your 
figures  without  examining  them. 

237.  Just  now  you  6aid  359,000  lbs.  of  bacon 
would  make  17  tons  ? — No,  I  should  have  said 
170. 

238.  That  will  bring  the  cargo  of  that  vessel 
certainly  far  below  what  you  stated,  an  18th  or 
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a  20th  ? — I  am  giving  you  the  actual  facts,  which 
you  may  work  out,  and  make  the  most  of. 

239.  I  have  taken  the  next  one,  the  "  Zanzi- 
bar ;"  you  also  stated  just  now  that  with  80  per 
cent,  of  grain  you  would  consider  it  a  grain- 
laden  ship? — Yes. 

240.  Then,  of  course,  with  60  per  cent,  of  grain 
you  would  not  consider  it  a  grain-laden  ship,  or 
even  with  70  per  cent? — This  is  all  trifling.  I 
have  told  you  what  these  ships  had,  and  I  con- 
sider them  s>rain-laden ;  you  can  consider  them 
what  you  like. 

241.  The  first,  I  find,  has  1,150  tons  of  grain 
on  board  and  300  tons  of  sundries.  The  next 
one  on  the  list  had  700  tons  of  sundries,  and  as 
good  a  cargo  as  a  ship  could  carry  for  safety, 
that  is,  barrels  and  sacks  of  flour  and  baijs  of  oat- 
meal, and  1,350  tons  of  wheat  ? — I  will  get  these 
things  worked  out  to  an  ounce,  and  I  will  ask 
permission  of  the  Committee  to  put  them  in. 

242.  You  said  also  that  these  bag-makers  are 
willing  to  take  the  ba^s  back  at  the  end  of  the 
year  ? — I  am  speaking  of  one  firm. 

243.  Do  they  make  any  stipulation  as  to  what 
state  the  bags  should  be  in  ?— No,  they  only  want 
the  material. 

244.  You  also  state  that  you  consider  the 
Canadian  system  better  than  even  your  idea  of 
the  bags? — Yes,  I  think  so;  I  think  the  Canadian 
system  cannot  be  improved.  I  suggest  bags  as 
being  somewhat  less  expensive,  at  least  that  is 
my  notion  of  it, 

245.  In  your  travels  no  doubt  you  have  seen 
how  hairs  are  stowed  ? — They  are  put  in  the  hold, 
I  suppose. 

246.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  put  a  bag  in  a 
hold? — There  is  an  em: raving  there  of  how  they 
stow  them  in  Montreal ;  they  put  them  one  on 

the  other. 

247.  It  requires  a  great  deal  more  than  put- 
ting bags  into  a  ship's  hold  to  stow  them  with 
safety,  I  suppose  you  know  that  bags,  in  order 
to  be  stowed  safely,  should  be  stowed  one  tier 
lengthways  of  the  ship,  and  the  next  tier  cross- 
ways  of  the  ship  ? — I  know  that  there  are  certain 
precautions  adopted,  and  it  is  my  intention,  before 
JParliament  meets  again,  to  submit  myself  for 
examination  as  a  ship's  surveyor,  after  which  I 
shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

248.  You  have  said,  with  regard  to  some  of 
these  ships  that  went  across  the  Atlantic,  that 
they  had'  not  depth  of  hold  sufficient  ?— Yes,  I 
thought  so. 

249.  Would  you  6ay  that  a  long  ship  of  very 
deep  hold  would  be  safer  than  a  snort  ship  with 
a  broad  beam  and  shallow  hold  ? — Not  being  a 
fool  I  should  not,  but  you  do  not  want  to  know 
how  much  I  know  of  ships,  I  apprehend.  If  you 
want  the  names  of  steamships  that  were  sent 
across,  and  to  whom  they  belonged,  I  might  tell 

you  that. 

250.  Tell  mo  that?— No,  I  am  speaking  m 
temper,  and  perhaps  I  might  repent  of  what  I  did 

say. 

Mr.  Daicson, 

251.  You  thought  they  were  only  regulations 
on  paper  that  foreign  ships  were  to  be  charged 
double  dues.  If  they  can  break  the  rules  you  wish 
to  impose,  I  want  to  know  what  advantage  you 
<rain  by  imposing  rules  on  British  ships  when 
foreign  ships  continue  breaking  the  rules  and 
coming  in  in   the  condition   which  you   would 
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prevent  ? — You  can,  of  course,  prescribe  on  what 
conditions  foreign  vessels  may  trade  in  British 
ports  ;  there  is  no  question  at  all  that  we  can 
regulate  the  conditions  on  which  foreign  vessels 
which  trade  to  our  ports  can  enter.  If  one  regu- 
lation is  enacted,  and  it  is  found  inoperative  or 
insufficient,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  amend  it. 

252.  If  you  like  to  try  it  for  a  year,  and  sup- 
posing, during  that  year,  the  penalties  which  are 
proposed  to  be  put  in  the  Bill  were  not  sufficient, 
foreign  ships  might  come  in  and  you  would  not 
be  able  to  get  that  deduction,  as  to  whether  the 
loss  of  life  would  be  less  after  the  passing  of  this 
Bill  than  before,  because  the  foreign  ships,  if  the 
restrictions  :n  the  Bill  were  not  equal  to  what 
the  restrictions  would  be  on  British  ships,  would 
continue  to  load  in  that  manner  and  bring  cargoes, 
and  you  would  not  be  able  to  come  to  a  deduc- 
tion as  for  the  benefit  of  your  law  ? — You  could 
tell  what  the  difference  was  in  regard  to  those 
where  the  regulations  were  observed,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  paper  tiger  you  are  frightening  yourself 
with  with  regard  to  foreign  ships.  I  imagine 
that  the  foreign  ships  that  come  into  our  ports  are 
an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  whole.  We  do 
really  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade ;  Mr.  Cony 
will  perhaps  support  me  in  that. 

253.  If  we  do  such  a  great  portion  of  the  trade 
with  British  ships,  do  we  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions in  Canada,  of  which  you  have  spoken? — Yes. 

254.  If  we  bring  a  great  deal  of  grain  from 
Canada,  and  constantly  comply  with  the  Canadian 
regulations,  would  not  that  be  getting  British 
ships  into  that  condition  of  security,  which  it  is 
your  object  to  secure  ?— Certainly. 

255.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  country  which 
ships  wheat,  and  has  it  to  ship  to  other  countries, 
has  a  great  advantage  over  shipowners  who  have 
not  the  wheat  to  ship,  and  go  to  other  countries 
for  it?— That  is  to  say,  that  they  might  in  Russia 
and  in  the  United  States  adopt  similar  regula- 
tions to  what  they  do  in  Canada. 

256.  As  the  law  at  present  stands,  we  want 
the  wheat  of  the  Canadians,  and  therefore  they 
can  impose  laws  of  loading  which  all  shipowners 
must  agree  to  because  they  cannot  get  the 
Canadian  wheat  if  they  do  not  oomply  ? — We  do 
not  want  Canadian  wheat  in  that  sense;  we 
want  food.  We  could  get  our  wheat  in  Russia, 
in  the  United  States,  or  get  it  from  India  or 
California. 

257.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Canadian  wheat  is  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  imports? — No  doubt, 
but  it  has  no  peculiar  quality  which  makes  it 
essential  to  us ;  we  do  not  know  it  as  Canadian 
wheat,  we  get  it  as  wheat. 

258.  I  see  that  Chilian,  Australian,  and 
Oregan  and  Californian  wheat  is  shipped  in  bag; 
is  that  compulsory  ? — No,  I  think  they  have  more 
Bense  than  we  have  in  this  old  country;  and, 
another  thing,  the  material  for  sacks  is  grown 
there,  and  they  can  buy  the  sacks,  and  if  they  do 
not  use  them  they  sell  them  in  England  for  more 
than  they  pay  for  them,  or  they  can  use  them, 
and  get  as  much  for  them  as  they  cost. 

259.  Could  Britistv  S^P8  g°  *°  these  Chilian 
and  Australian  por\^  gp&  though  they  do  ship, 
themselves,  in  bag^  *  ,\&  &ey  bring  the  Austra- 
lian wheat,  in  bu\V  V^f \\tfj  do  not ;  they  bring 
it  in  ba»?l  ^  V  4 

260.  ^faat  *  ^  tfW  ontieh  ships  do 
comr>Vv%    A\tY»\5Vt  C^*comPly?—  Yes. 
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261.. And  they  comply  in  Chilian,  Australian, 
and  Oregon  ports  ? — Yes. 

262.  So  that  there  must  be  a  great  part  of  the 
British  trade  actually  complying  with  the  obliga- 
tions which  you  consider  necessary.  You  said 
something  of  France :  is  the  law  in  France  a 
compulsory  law,  or  is  it  merely  confined  to  ex- 
perience of  the  one  case  ? — I  have  a  copy  of 
an  extract  from  the  Code  Marchante,  which  is  in 
operation  there* 

263.  Did  you  ever  consider  this  question  in 
the  light  that  it  affects  not  the  shipowner,  but 
the  person  to  whom  cargoes  are  consigned  in  the 
extra  cost  of  unloading  grain,  for  instance.  Are 
not  some  Irish  ports  so  situated  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  their  stores,  and  wharves,  and  docks, 
and  quays,  that  it  would  be  a  very  serious  in- 
crease in  the  discharge  of  a  vessel  to  have  them 
discharged  in  bags  in  Ireland  ? — That  is  the 
strangest  thing  I  ever  heard ;  I  am  afraid  that 
the  circumstances  of  that  port  are  so  exceedingly 
peculiar  that  I  do  not  suppose  general  legislation 
will  be  made  to  fit  it.  The  oiainary  case  is  that 
it  is  much  cheaper  to  unload  the  vessel  where  the 
grain  is  already  in  bags. 

264.  I  understand  that  is  confined  to  a  few 
ports  such  as  London  and  Liverpool,  and  some 
ports  where  facilities  arise  ;  but  I  think  you  will 
find  it  dots  not  as  a  general  rule  apply  more 
cheaply.  In  Ireland,  if  you  ship  in  Dags,  the 
merchant  must  sell  to  those  to  whom  he  sells  ac- 
cording to  the  Irish  trade  in  280  lb.  bags ;  that 
is  the  custom  of  the  country  ;  not  a  peculiar 
but  a  national  one,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned, 
and  therefore  these  sacks  which  come  in  100 
lbs.  and  200  lbs.,  and  so  on,  would  impose  on 
the  Irish  merchants  who  import  the  necessity 
of  reshipping  into  bags,  would  it  not  ? — No,  they 
simply  send  out  the  bags  in  the  size  they  want, 
or  they  would  get  the  people  in  the  place  where 
they  ship  to  make  it  up  in  parcels  of  that 
weight. 

265.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  would  have  to 
put  it  in  280  lbs.  sacks.  Do  you  mean  your  Bill 
to  apply  to  the  shipping  of  wheat  in  Irish  ports, 
or  is  that  excluded  ? — The  Bill  was  so  drawn  as 
not  to  affect  the  coasting  on  the  Irish  trade. 

Mr.  Cohen* 

266.  I  suppose  if  Canada  exports  wheat  to  this 
country,  it  is  because  Canada  is  as  desirous  of 
selling  as  we  are  of  buying  wheat  ? — Of  course. 

267.  In  the  returns,  there  is  a  distinction  drawn 
between  missing  ships  and  ships  which  have  foun- 
dered ;  but  1  suppose,  generally  speaking,  every 
missing  ship  has  foundered  ?—  Of  course  it  has. 
1  made  the  same  remark  to  the  gentleman  who 
was  taking  out  tr»e  figures,  that  they  must  of 
necessity  have  foundered. 

268.  As  regards  inquiries  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  I  believe  up  to  a  very  recent  period  there 
were  no  inquiries  held  in  the  two  extreme  cases  ; 
when  no  lite  was  lost  no  inquiry,  and  when  all 
lives  were  lost  very  rarely  an  inquiry  ?— I  cannot 
undertake  to  explain  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

269.  That  is  so,  is  it  not? — I  do  not  know; 
their  action  seems  so  uncertain. 

270.  You  yourself  stated  that  it  is  only  within 
a  recent  period  that  many  inquiries  have  been 
held  where  all  lives  were  lost? — The  first  in- 
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quiry  into  the  fate  of  a  roiestng  ship,  was.  the 
case  where  Alderman  William  Lawrence  and 
myself  stirred  up  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Sea  Queen,"  to  order  an  inquiry 
iuto  a  vessel  that  had  left  a  port  in  a  shocking 
state.  That  was-  the  first  inquiry  that  was  ever 
held,,  and  it  was  held  on  the  Order  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  not  at  all  in  any  shape  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

271.  1  believe  a  reason  or  excuse  given  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  that  they  did  not  expect  to 
be  able  to  procure  evidence  when  all  the  lives 
were  lost.  We  have  just  heard  from  Mr.  Farrer 
that  as  regards  the  stowage  of  the  cargo  there  is 
no  difficulty  now  in  procuring  evidence  when  all 
the  lives  were  lost,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
an  inquiry  should  not  be  held  in  every  case? — 
The  fact  is,  a  few  inquiries  were  held  and  a  sham 
Act  was  passed  in  1875  and  1876,  to  get  rid  of 
the  public  agitation,  and  during  that  year  there 
were  one  or  two  inquiries  held  upon  missing 
ships,  but  I  have  shewn  in  the  three  years  ending 
1879,  there  have  been  no  inquiries.  TJie  cause 
is  that  there  is  no  agitation,  and  since  I  came 
over  from  Algeria  in  January  they  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  inquiry,  and  they  find  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  not  merely  the 
manner  in  which  the  vessel  was  stowed,  but  they 
find,  as  the  finding  of  the  court,  that  such  and 
such  a  vessel  was  overloaded.  If  you  can  tell  by 
the  action  of  a  court  that  the  vessel  has  gone  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  that  that  was  because 
she  was  .overloaded*  a  fortiori  you  can  tell  when 
the  vessel  is  in  evidence  before  you  ;  and  which 
is  the  mo3t  rational  thing  to  go  on  following  that 
inquiry  when  everybody  is  dead,  and  spending 
thousands  on  an  inquiry,  or  paying  a  man  a 
guinea  before  a  vessel  goes  to  sea,  because  these 
vessels  do  not  take  their  loads  after  they  go,  they 
take  their  loads  with  them,  and  a  man  like  the 
Port  Warden  in  Canada  would  see  whether  she 
was  properly  loaded  and  safe. 

272.  Is  not  the  great  thing  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  so  much  grain  in  the  ships  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  see  that  the  grain  U  stowed  in  bags 
or  that  there  are  proper  shifting  boards? —  I 
take  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  that.  The. 
present  Act  says  when  a  Bhip  is  loaded  of  which 
more  than  one-third  is  grain. 

273.  That  you  consider  reasonable  ? — Yes,  to 
put  a  third  ;  for  instance,  the  Liverpool  ship- 
owners last  year  or  the  year  before  made  a  great 
outcry  because  they  said  it  would  hamper  them. 
I  may  say  that  Mr.  Maclver  always  puts  his  in 
sacks,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  have  tne  sense  to 
know  that  they  could  bring  a  third  of  the  total 
cargo  in  uny  way  they  liked.  There  was  a  re- 
presentative of  Liverpool  in  the  House  who 
actually  did  not  know  until  this  year  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  as  it  stood  allowed  them  to 
bring  a  third  in  any  way  they  pleased. 

274.  Now  as  regards  the  "  George  Cairns," 
I  daresay  you  know  that  a  jury  at  Guildhall 
found  that  the  ship  was  badly  stowed  and  over- 
laden ;  it  was  a  British  ship  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

275.  As  regards  the  question  of  competition, 
are  there  not  two  causes  in  this  why  the  proper 
stowage  of  grain  cargoes  will  do  no  harm ;  in  the 
first  instance  the  rates  of  insurance  will  fall,  and 
that  is  one  reason,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

276.  In  the  second  place  there  will  be  fewer 
losses  ? — Of  course. 

c  2  277.  Those 
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277.  Those  two  causes  will  prevent  any  com- 
petition from  being  injurious  ? — Certainly.  Be- 
cause there  will  be  less  waste.  At  present  when 
a  vessel  takes  out  coals  they  sweep  out  the  coals, 
they  put  a  little  straw  at  the  bottom  and  fill  it 
with  grain.  When  they  come  to  remove  that 
grain  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  not  clean 
and  unfit  for  food,  but  if  it  is  in  bags  it  is  all 
clean. 

278.  As  regards  the  premium  of  insurance 
being  less  where  grain  is  carried  in  bags,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  trustworthy  evi- 
dence ;  you  have  mentioned  one  gentleman  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  given  the  name  of  a  firm,  and  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  you  would  ask  him  to 
give  evidence. 

279.  You  have  been  asked  whether  there  are 
any  official  returns  of  losses  of  ships  which  carried 
grain  from  Canada  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Canadian  system ;  Mr.  Farrer  said  that  he  would 
place  on  the  table  information  to  the  effect  that 
there  have  been  no  losses  since  the  new  system 
was  introduced ;  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  that  was  correct  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  read 
a  letter  written  in  January  this  year  by  the 
Port  Warden  of  Montreal,  in  which  he  says  there 
has  been  no  loss. 

280.  Does  the  Canadian  system  require  the 
same  precautions  to  be  taken  in  all  cases,  even  in 
cases  where  the  grain  is  loaded  in  bags,  do  you 
know? — I  should  juctee  so  by  the  woodcut  which 
the  Deputy  Master  of  Marine  at  Canada  sent  to 
me,  and  that  part  of  their  regulations  is  that  a 
portion  of  it  may  be  in  bags ;  but  as  the  man  is 
coming  himself,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
well  to  postpone  that  question. 

281.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  cause  of 
the  losses  in  1877;  you  do  not  deny,  that  if 
ships  are  over  laden -or  badly  constructed,  the 
bad  weather  may  cause  a  great  many  ships  to  be 
lost  ?—  Yes. 

282.  Therefore,  it  may  very  well  be  that,  if 
one  year  the  weather  is  bad  and  the  ships  are  not 
properly  constructed  or  over-laden,  we  shall  find 
a  great  many  losses? — Yes,  and  the  scale  is 
turned  at  last.  You  may  put  a  good  lot  into  it 
until  it  is  counted,  and  it  seems  to  go  for  nothing, 
but  the  little  addition  settles  the  matter. 

283.  As  regards  the  difficulty  of  stowing  grain 
in  bags  ? — There  is  none. 

284.  The  evidence  shows  that  there  is  none  ? 
— They  load  into  the  ships. 

285.  Have  you  ever  heard  stevedores  complain 
that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  stowing? — Not  the 
slightest.  Instead  of  going  down  one  big  spout 
into  the  hatchway  of  the  ships,  they  cut  off  the 
end  of  the  spout  and  let  it  fill  a  lot  of  little  ones 
and  fill  the  sacks. 

286.  We  have  seen  from  the  evidence  in  a 
great  many  cases  where  ships  have  been  lost  carry- 
ing grain  cargoes,  that  they  have  carried  grain 
cargoes  in  bulk,  and  have  also  been  overladen? — 
Yes. 

287.  I  suppose  in  very  Tbad  weather,  if  the 
ship  is  overladen,  she  is  likely  to  get  unmanage- 
able, and  that  would  also  be  likely  to  cause  the 
cargo  to  shift? — Yes. 

288.  That  would  account  for  the  fact  that 
you  find  when  the  ship  is  overladen,  the  cargo 
shifts  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  many  ships  that  go 
to  sea  that  are  perfectly  unseaworthy,  and  are 
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quite  unable  to  resist  bad  weather,  but  they  may 
be  favoured  with  hot  weather.  There  was  one 
case  of  a  vessel  where  the  man  that  built  it  came 
from  a  northern  port ;  he  was  a  magistrate  of  the 
borough,  and  he  went  into  the  smoke  room  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  said,  that  by  order 
of  a  gentleman,  whose  name  I  could  give,  he  put 
a  poop  of  ICO  feet,  a  forecastle  of  70  feet,  he 
covered  in  the  interval  between  the  poop,  the 
bridge  house,  and  the  forecastle,  and  then  he 
put  donkey  engines  on  the  top,  and  I  told  him  he 
had  just  built  one  ship  on  another,  and  I  would 
not  move  it  across  the  dock  without  a  warranty 
from  him.  She  went  on  her  first  voyage  witli 
safety.  The  second  voyage  she  disappeared. 
In  the  case  of  the  "Marlborough,"  the  shipbuilders 
were  asked  if  the  ship  had  any  stability  about 
her.  They  said  they  did  not  know ;  they  built 
the  ships  according  to  the  designs. 

Mr,  Stewart. 

289.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  in  what  way 
the  grain  come3  to  the  ship's  side  at  those  ports 
where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  shipping  in  bulk. 
Does  it  come  in  bags,  and  then  is  it  discharged? 
—  In  America  it  comes  in  various  ways  to  the 
elevators,  and  if  it  comes  in  barges,  sometimes  it 
is  in  bulk.  If  it  comes  in  carts,  it  comes  in  bags, 
and  it  is  all  put  into  a  reservoir  into  which  the 
elevator's  dip  reaches.  It  is  elevated  up,  and  it 
is  poured  down.  In  the  Black  Sea  ports  you 
see  this  remarkable  spectacle,  that  all  the  corn 
that  is  taken  on  board  the  English  ships  to  be 
put  in  bulk  is  taken  on  board  in  sacks  on  men's 
shoulders  and  poured  out  of  the  sack  into  the 
hold.  In  America  it  is  poured  into  the  ships 
from  an  elevator. 

290.  In  some  ports  it  comes  to  the  ship's  side 
in  bags,  and  in  others  it  comes  in  carts  in  bulk  ? — 
Not  in  carts  in  bulk.  Barges  are  specially  con- 
structed on  the  freshwater  lakes  in  Canada  to  carry 
grain  in  bulk,  and  the  elevator  just  scoops  it  out. 
That  is  the  only  case  in  which  it  is  brought  to 
the  elevator  except  in  bags. 

291.  Do  you  know  whether  the  invariable  rule 
is  to  discharge  grain  in  bags  from  those  vessels 
which  bring  the  grain  in  bulk  ? — I  believe  that  is 
almost  universal.  There  has  been  one  elevator 
on  the  Thames,  but  the  almost  universal  practice  is 
that  they  have  put  it  in  bags  to  take  it  away. 
There  are  some  few  flour  mills  on  the  river 
where  they  can  bring  the  ships  within  reach  of 
the  crane,  but  they  are  few. 

291*.  I  mean  from  your  information  you 
would  say  that  almost  invariably  grain  gets  into 
a  bag  between  the  place  where  it  is  produced 
and  the  place  where  it  is  consumed? — Yes,  I 
should  think  it  all  gets  into  bags  before  the 
miller  gets  it. 

Mr.  Midholland. 

292.  Were  the  rates  of  insurance  that  you 
quoted  rates  from  San  Francisco  ?— I  think  it  is 
San  Francisco  that  is  mentioned  in  the  letter. 

293.  I  think  you  ^\^  the  rates  were  double  on 
grain  in  bulk  ? — I  gav  ^\ettcr  as  it  stood,  but 
the  letter  stated  tl^  ^  .  {torn  San  Francisco  was 
easily  o\i\&roed,  v?\v\\^  \  tfft  ^*»  a  difficulty  in 
obtaiTiVxit*  \t  at  4  l%  ^  tf  *%e  ^  mted  States  ports. 
I  sup^^ott  ^%\^  ^ntecf  insurance 
vari^^  *  '  mo^Wv  VV  \\  ^  wording  to  the 
wea**^°  CSV  -     _. 
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294.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  whether 
there  was  the  same  relative  difference  from  the 
Atlantic  ports  on  grain  in  bulk  to  grain  in  bags 
that  there  is  from  Pacitic  ports? — Nor  quite. 
The  letter  we  had  stated  that  if  an  insurauce  is 
effected  for  the  shipment  of  grain  to  be  shipped 
from  an  United  States  port,  it  is  charged  on  the 
current  rate,  but  if  the  importer  can  show  the 
underwriter  subsequently  that  it  was  put  in  bags, 
or  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  the  custom  is  to 
remit  him  25  per  cent,  of  the  money  that  he  was 
paid. 

295.  Can  you  give  us  auy  idea  what  the 
difference  U  between  the  rate  of  insurance  upon 
grain  in  bulk  and  upon  grain  in  bags  from  the 
Atlantic  ports? — I  told  you  if  grain  is  shipped 
from  New  York  at  4  per  cent,  it  is  assumed  that 
you  are  going  to  ship  it  in  bulk.  If  you  bring  it 
in  bags  you  can  get  1  /.  of  the  4  /.  back. 

296.  What  arc  the  rates  from  Canada?— That 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  have  suggested  to  the  Chair- 
man to  call  Mr.  Spring,  of  the  firm  of  Dale  and 
Spring,  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  the  "  Times," 
and  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  all  that  informa- 
tion. 

297.  I  suppose  the  rates  of  insurance  would  be 
a  pretty  correct  measure  of  -the  risk  ? — I  should 
think  they  would. 

298.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  grain  is  shipped  from 
the  Pacific  ports  in  sacks,  because  in  so  long  a 
voyage  in  a  hot  climate  the  grain  would  suffer  in 
weight  if  shipped  in  bulk  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  I  only 
know  that  the  fact  is  so. 

299.  The  object  of  shipping  it  in  sacks  is  not 
the  security  of  the  vessel  but  the  preservation  of 
the  quality  of  the  cargo,  is  it  not  ? — They  secure 
the  safety  of  the  vessel  in  that  case  inciden- 
tally. 

300.  A  member  of  the  Committee  asked  you 
how  it  was  grain  was  shipped  in  sacks  from  San 
Francisco,  Australia,  ana  Chili ;  it  occurred  to 
me,  that  probably  that  was  the  reason  ? — It  may 
be  ;  I  do  not  know. 

301.  If  the  sack  costs  no  more  than  it  would 
sell  for  in  this  country,  and  if  the  ship  can  be 
discharged  and  loaded  nearly  as  quickly,  what  is 
the  element  of  increased  cost  of  shipping  in 
sacks  ? — I  contend  that  they  are  frightened  at 
nothing ;  that  there  would  be  no  increased  cost, 
and  the  next  witness  who  will  occupy  this  chair, 
if  he  is  in  town,  a  shipbuilder  who  has  tried  both, 
and  is  now  importing  his  grain  in  steamers  in 
bags,  says  he  finds  it  cheaper,  because,  although 
there  is  a  large  first  cost  in  providing  the  sacks, 
the  saving  in  diminished  insurance  and  other 
items,  has  paid  him  the  cost  of  the  sacks,  with 
50  per  cent,  on  to  it  at  the  end  of  one  year's 
working,  leaving  him  the  sacks  and  50  per 
cent,  clearly  better  off  than  he  would  have  been 
if  he  had  put  it  in  bulk.  I  can  quite  believe 
that 

302.  In  another  part  of  your  evidence  you 
quote  the  opinion  of  a  friend  who  said  that  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  ship  in  bass  if  all  his  com- 
petitors did,  but  that  until  they  began  to  ship  in 
nags,  or  until  it  was  compulsory,  he  would  be  at 
a  great  disadvantage  in  the  competition  ? — He 
thought  so  because  of  the  first  outlay.  You  often 
find  that  people  shrink  from  a  positive  outlay. 
The  advantage  seems  problematical  until  they 
have  tried  it.  He  supposes  it  would  be  so  much 
money  out  of  his  pocket.     He  had  not  tried  it,  so 
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that  lie  could  not  tell  that  he  could  get  it  back 
again. 

303.  Do  not  you  think  any  one  engaged  in  the 
trade  would  be  a  good  judge  of  that  ? — No  ;  we 
are  all  of  us  conservative  in  our  daily  habits,  and 
if  a  man  gets  his  letters  for  the  day  into  certain 
arrear  he  does  not  go  into  new-fangled  things ; 
he  does  as  much  as  he  did  yesterday,  and  then  he 
goes  to  dinner,  and  he  has  some  arrears  for  the 
next  day. 

304.  I  think  you  said  there  would  be  an  advan- 
tage in  stowing  grain  in  sacks,  because  only 
9-10ths  could  be  loaded? — Mr.  Goorley,  the 
Member  for  Sundirland,  said  the  difference  is 
only  3  or  4  per  cent.,  and  my  opinion  is  that  Mr. 
Gourley  is  nearer  than  Mr.  Glover. 

305.  Does  it  not  follow  that  if  both  vessels 
were  loaded  to  the  regulation  line,  the  centre  of 
gravity  would  be  a  tenth  lower?— No,  certainly 
not ;  if  you  insist  upon  putting  a  given  weight 
upon  a  given  area,  then  if  you  load  it  in  the  one 
case  so  that  it.  is  solid  you  get  a  lower  centre  of 
gravity  than  you  do  in  the  other  case.  When 
you  load  grain  in  bulk  the  great  object  is  to  get 
it  up  to  the  under  side  of  the  deck,  and  as  my 
Bill  expressly  prohibits  its  being  put  in  sacks 
above  the  main  deck  the  centre  of  gravity  would 
be  the  same  as  to  the  cargo  in  both  cases.  Sup- 
posing the  cargo  is  homogeneous  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  90  would  be  exactly  the  same  as 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  100  would  be. 

306.  That  is  supposing  you  load  it  up  to  the 
deck  ? — Yes. 

307.  If  you  put  shifting  boards  up  to  the  cargo 
lower  than  the  deck,  you  would  have  the  centre 
of  gravity  altered  ? — With  all  vessels  that  go  out 
for  corn  the  great  object  is  to  load  it  up  to  the 
deck  to  prevent  shifting. 

308.  You  can  put  an  artificial  side? — They 
want  to  fill  up  the  hold  ;  they  do,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  fill  the  hold  up  to  the  deck  planking. 

309.  But  the  regulation  against  overloading 
would  overcome  that  difficulty? — Here  is  the 
Bill  as  it  was  drawn,  and  as  I  handed  it  over. 
The  value  of  these  words  docs  not  seem  to  have 
been  understood :  "  No  cargo  shall  be  carried  on 
board  any  British  ship  unless  such  cargo  be  con- 
tained in  bags,  sacks,  or  barrels,  or  unless  such 
ship  be  provided  with  a  certificate  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  the  effect  that  such  ship  has  been 
specially  built  or  fitted  to  carry  grain  cargo  in 
bulk  in  safety ; "  and  now  follow  the  words  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to,  because  they  have 
been  left  out  of  the  new  Bill :  "  Each  grain 
cargo  shipped  to  any  of  the  said  ports  shall  not 
be  carried  upon  or  above  the  deck  under  which 
such  cargo  must  have  been  carried  if  it  had  been 
shipped  in  bulk."  If  you  only  cover  the  same 
area  and  do  not  go  higher  with  it,  and  the  cargo 
is  homogeneous,  you  must  'have  the  centre  of 
gravity  the  same  in  both  cases ;  that  is,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  cargo ;  the  ship  itself  might 
move  it  a  little.  All  that  about  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  very  great  rot,  and  it  is  only  talked  by 
either  rogues  or  fools. 

310.  Of  course  it  depends  on  the  way  of  load- 
ing the  cargo? — Nobody  would  think  of  allowing 
them  to  put  sacks  of  corn  in  the  forecastle  or 
poop  or  the  bridges  of  a  ship,  and  that  being  so 
it  cannot  raise  the  centre  of  gravity. 

C3  311.  The 
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311.  The  Bill,  as  at  present,  is  different  from 
the  one  that  you  showed  me  ? — Yes. 

312.  Am  I  to-  understand  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  this  Bill  applying  to  vessels  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  trades  only? — I 
think  that  the  Bill  as  I  parted  with  it  is  better 
than  the  Bill  as  I  find  it  now,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  stated  to  the  Committee  ;  but  that 
is  a  matter  for  the  Committee. 

313.  You  are  aware  that  when  I  put  my  name 
on  the  Bill  it  was  on  the  understanding  that  it 
was  to  be  limited  to  the  Atlantic  trades  and  the 
Mediterranean  trades  ? — I  did  not  acquiesce  in 
the  reasonableness  of  your  wanting  to  exclude 
the  Baltic  from  its  operation. 

314.  It  is  a  fact  that  you  have  given  instances 
of  losses  in  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  trades ;  all 
your  statistics  have  been  confined  toother  trades? 
— I  cannot  say  that,  because  I  have  not  consi- 
dered them  in  the  light  of  the  places  where  they 
occurred.  I  believe  there  is  less  need  of  inter* 
ference  with  the  Baltic  a  great  deal ;  but  was 
there  not  a  large  linseed  vessel  from  Riga  to 
Memel  this  year  which  caine  to  grief  in  the 
Baltic. 

315.  I  think  that  was  in  the  river  at  Antwerp ; 
but  would  you  believe  that  one  gentleman  is  in 
the  room  this  morning  who  has  201  sailing  ships 
a  year  in  the  port  of  Hull,  on  an  average,  and  he 
has  not  known  a  single  case  of  cargo  shifting, 
although  they  have  used  shifting  boards  to  a 
very  limited  extent  ? — What  did  he  bring  in  his 
vessels  ? 

316.  They  brought  barley  principally  from  the 
Danish  ports  ? — I  have  admitted  that  barley  and 
oats  are  very  much  safer  than  wheat,  and  also 
that  the  Baltic  is  a  safer  place  than  the  other 
places. 

317.  I  am  only  asking  these  questions  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Bill  passing  limited  to  those  trades ; 
questions  have  been  asked  appealing  to  your 
nautical  knowledge,  and  I  think  you  declined  to 
admit  that  yon  had  such  nautical  knowledge  ? — I 
hore  to  submit  myself  to  an  examination  upon  the 
subject 

318.  You  described  that  ship  on  the  wall  as  a 
well  ship.  My  opinion  is  that  that  is  a  very  use- 
ful and  sensible  ship,  and  not  a  well  ship  v — I 
only  pointed  out  that  when  there  was  part  of  the 
vessel  much  lower  than  the  other  forward  or  aft, 
that  is  ordinarily  calfced  a  well  ship. 

319.  I  think  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  well 
ship  would  be  if  that  poop,  and  the  bridge-house 
were  joined  together,  leaving  from  the  bridge 
house  to  the  forecastle  open  ? — What  is  shown 
there  you  may  call  a  two-well  ship. 

320.  That  I  should  consider  a  very  safe  ship 
myself.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
studied  that  midship  section,  which  is  a  section  of 
the  same  ship  ;  I  want  to  know  whether  you  con- 
sider that  there  would  be  any  objection  with  that 
section  to  loading  grain  in  bulk  in  the  lower  hold 
from  that  main  deck? — I  think  there  would  be 
very  great  objection  ;  you  could  not  fill  the  wings 
of  that  with  grain  in  bulk  ;  at  least  I  do  not  think 
you  could;  you  might  pull  up  a  couple  of  stripes 
of  planking ;  but  are  there  only  decks  beams 
there  ? 

321.  That  is  a  main  deck  of  iron,  as  far  as  I  can 
understand  the  plan,  and  there  are  beams  to  take 
up  to  allow  the  grain  to  settle  down  in  the  lower 
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hold  ?— I  think  the  Canadians  do  allow  the  lower 
hold  to  be  filled  with  grain  in  bulk. 

322.  You  have  talked  about  Montreal;  I 
suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  shipments  of  grain 
from  Canada  are  limited  compared  with  the  ship* 
ment8from  the  United  States? — Yes. 

323.  Very  limited  compared  with  the  shipments 
from  the  United  States?— Yes. 

324.  You  are  also  aware  that  shipments  from 
the  Canadian  ports  cease  entirely  in  the  winter, 
and  therefore  those  steamers  from  Canada  are 
not  crossing  the  Atlantic  at  the  most  dangerous 
part  a(  the  year  ? — There,  I  think,  you  are  mis- 
taken, because  where  there  is  a  limit  put  to  the 
period  at  which  vessels  can  sail,  they  generally 
contrive  to  defer  their  sailing  to  that  period,  and 
a  great  deal  of  them  go  at  the  last  moment* 

325.  You  know  the  Canadian  ports  are  closed 
with  ice  in  the  winter? — Yes,  but  before  they  are 
shut  up  with  ice,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
veseels  go  to  sea  at  once. 

326.  I  understand  you  mentioned  that,  so  that 
you  cannot  pin  your  faith  too  much  on  Canadian 
sailings,  because  the  United  States  are  moeh 
more  dangerous  during  the  depth  of  winter  ;  the 
Canadian  sailings  ceat*e  in  October,  do  they  not  ? 
— You  cannot  place  your  finger  on  any  part  of  an 
almanac  and  say,  summer  ends  here  and  winter 
begins.  I  say  you  can  only  tell  from  the  time 
when  the  river  is  closed. 

327.  According  to  reports  they  cannot  sail 
from  Canada  in  December,  January,  February, 
and  March,  which  are  the  most  dangerous  months 
in  the  year,  so  that  it  rather  detracts  from  your 
pinning  your  faith  too  much  on  the  Montreal 
statistics? — It  shows  me  that  there  is  greater 
occasion  than  ever  for  interference  with  those 
that  come  from  the  United  States  if  you  tell  me 
it  is  so  very  much  more  bad  weather  from  the 
United  States  ;  that  is  the  way  I  should  read  it. 

328.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  several  other 
reasons  why  these  steamers  should  be  lost,  besides 
grain  in  bulk  ? — Of  course. 

329.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  of  carrying  cattle  in  winter 
across  the  Atlantic  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  a  vessel 
coming  into  Malta  after  having  been  chartered  to 
bring  a  complete  cargo  of  wheat  from  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  captain  took  over  95  head  of  oxen, 
and  94  had  to  be  thrown  overboard. 

330.  Do  you  know  of  their  carrying  cattle 
during  the  winter  ? — All  the  more  occasion  that 
we  should  adopt  precautions  against  it. 

331.  That  is  a  dangerous  practice  which  wants 
attention  quite  as  much  as  grain  loading  in  bulk? 
— We  will  consider  one  subject  at  a  time. 

332.  If  there  is  insufficient  gearing  for  steering 
and  pumping,  and  insufficient  hatchways,  a  vessel 
may  be  lost  from  those  causes  as  well  as  from 
grain  shifting? — No  doubt  of  it 

333.  There  are  also  narrow  deep-water  ballast 
steamers  which  may  be  the  cause  of  loss,  and 
when  you  put  their  grain  into  bags  they  would 
be  much  more  dangerous  than  if  it  was  in  bulk  ? 
— No,  they  would  not. 

334.  Are  you  aware  of  this,  that  a  steamer 
loaded  with  grain  i^  bogs  only,  cannot  be  filled 

with  grain  ;  that  tlie* e  ld  vacant  space  left  ? — At 
each  end? 

335.  Any  wh^r%  ^ay  \>e  the  middle,  or  each 
end?— Yes.  *>  Vfr 

336u  You 
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336.  You  are  aware  of  that? — Certainly. 

337.  If  you  put  that  grain  into  bulk,  are  you 
aware  that  vacant  space  necessarily  tends  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  gram  than  taking  up  more  room, 
and  that  must  necessarily  raise  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  in  a  narrow  deep  ship  make  that 
ship  much  more  dangerous  ?  —  No,  it  would 
not. 

338.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — It  is  not  opinion, 
it  is  fact,  and  I  would  appeal  to  Mr.  Reed  I 
suppose  you  take  in  nine-tenths,  or  97  as  Mr. 
Gourley  says;  of  grain  in  bags,  that  you  would 
otherwise  take  in  in  bulk,  one  of  two  things  must 
happen,  the  quantity  must  either  be  left  behind, 
in  which  case  you  get  a  better  side  for  your  ship 
and  a  fairer  chance  of  seeing  home,  or  in  the 
other  case  you  must  put  it  in  the  ship  either 
forward  or  aft,  because  my  Bill  prevents  your 
putting  it  on  the  deck  ;  and  therefore  if  you  put 
the  surplus  in  bags  in  the  ship  under  the  same 
deck  you  will  reduce  the  centre  of  gravity,  you 
will  lower  it. 

339.  You  say  there  would  be  no  increased  cost 
of  shipping  it  in  bags? — No. 

340.  Would  you  believe  that  to  one  firm  the 
increased  cost  in  bags  in  one  year  would  be 
35,000  /.  ? — No,  I  would  not  believe  it  even  if 
you  told  me  it  was  your  own  firm. 

341.  You  will  not  believe  it?— No,  it  is  a 
question  of  arithmetic 

342.  You  made  out  that  even  though  it  was 
possible  that  in  one  firm  they  would*  lose 
30,000  L,  another  firm  would  make  50  per  cent 
of  profit  on  the  same  amount  of  business,  that 
would  be  15,000  L? — Although  the  question  of 
profit  is  an  important  one  to  be  considered,  I 
hold  that  it  ought  not  to  determine  the  issue, 
because  if  the  hypothetical  firm  were  making 
30,000  /.  a  year  profit  without  adopting  reason- 
able arrangements  they  would  be  drowning  men 
to  that  extent ;  it  is  blood  money. 

343.  You  said  that  a  vessel  would  make  eight 
trips  a  year  to  New  York  ;  I  suppose  you  mean  a 
steamer? — Yes. 

344.  A  sailing  ship  would  make  about  two  ?  — 
I  should  think  you  would  be  a  better  authority 
than  I  am  on  that  point.  It  depends  on  the 
wind. 

345.  Do  jour  statistics,  about  80  /.  per  cent, 
insurance,  refer  to  sailing  ships  or  steamers? — 
They  are  not  mine,  they  are  the  statistics  of  a 
gentleman  whose  name  I  have  given. 

346.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  rate  of  pre- 
mium  on  grain-laden  steamers  from  New  lork 
to  England  varies  from  7  s.  6  d.  to  15  s.  per  cent., 
and  therefore  they  cannot  have  25  s.  returned  ? — 
Twenty-five  per  cent. 

347.  You  said  20  s.  out  of  80  s.  ? — I  gave  you 
the  letter  of  the  insurance  broker. 

348.  I  will  not  go  into  that  question,  because 
I  think  perhaps  it  is  a  question  that  this  insurance 
broker  could  answer  in  cross-examination  better  ? 
-— I  should  think  so. 

349.  You  admit  that  bags  also  could  shift? 
—  Certainly,  but  it  would  be  a  very  slow 
process. 

350.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  bags 
when  they  have  shifted,  would  be  more  dangerous 
and  more  incapable  of  being  put  back  again  than 
if  the  grain  was  in  bulk  ? — No,  on  the  contrary, 
*ad  the  finding  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  the 
"Duncraig"  shows  that  the  fact  is  well   esta- 
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Wished  by  evidence,  chat  they  could  trim  a 
vessel  of  which  the  cargo  was  in  bags,  whereas 
they  could  not  trim  it  if  it  was  in  bulk. 

351.  You  say  that  a  steamer  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic  safely  with  a  cargo  of  bags,  and  the 
same  steamer  was  lost  when  she  came  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  bulk  ? — Yes. 

352.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  that? — The 
*<  Kathleen  Mary." 

353.  Do  you  know  whether  all  the  grain  was 
in  bags  ? — No,  I  only  know  what  I  have  already 
read. 

354.  There  is  no  evidence  of  that  ? — There  is 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  conclusive  in  a  case  like 
that. 

355.  You  try  and  give  statements  without 
proof? — It  would  not  be  admissible  in  a  court  of 
law,  but  I  do  not  admit  that.  I  read  the  extract 
from  a  newspaper,  and  let  it  go  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

356.  You  say  that  you  consider  water-ballast 
vessels  dangerous  ? — Yes. 

357.  You  mentioned  a  firm  building  vessels 
with  longitudinal  iron  bulkheads  ? — I  mentioned 
a  firm  that  was  building  vessels  with  iron  bulk- 
heads, the  vessels  to  be  engaged  exclusively  in 
the  grain  trade,  and  as  I  cannot  conceive  of 
grain  shifting  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  a 
vessel  so  built,  I  should  think  it  would  be  great 
folly  to  interfere  with  it  any  further. 

358.  Are  you  aware  that  the  same  firm  are 
building  their  vessels  with  water  ballast? — If 
they  are  building  their  vessels  with  bulkheads, 
they  are  going  in  the  direction  of  safety;  if 
they  are  building  them  with  water  ballast,  they 
are  going  in  the  direction  of  danger. 

359.  Are  you  aware  that  the  question  of 
water  ballast  being  dangerous,  depends  on  the 
proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  ship  ? — No  doubt, 
but  it  could  never  cease  to  be  something  of  a 
peril. 

360.  Are  you  aware  that  water  ballast  where  a 
vessel  gets  a  sort  of  double  bottom,  might  be  a 
great  element  of  safety  ? — No  doubt. 

361.  Several  vessels  have  been  saved  by  having 
water  ballast  ? — Yes. 

362.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  these  vessels 
which  have  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  having  a  load 
line  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — That  is;going 
into  another  subject,  and  I  should  prefer  to  give 
my  opinion  on  that  after  .great  consideration. 
I  should  prefer  any  other  load  line  to  the  ship- 
owner's, because  I  think  that  is  murderous.  I 
would  have  the  load-line  fixed  by  authority. 

363.  Would  you  prefer  the  Board  of  Trade 
load-iine  to  the  shipowner's  ? — No,  1  do  not  say 
what  I  would  do.  I  would  not  have  the  ship- 
owner's. 

364.  What  authority  would  you  prefer?  — I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  that,  it  is  beyond  what  we 
are  inquiring  into  now.  It  is  a  large  question, 
and  1  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

365.  You  are  aware  that  the  Board  ol  Trade 
pass  steamers  for  their  machinery,  and  the 
number  of  emigrants,  and  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers, and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? — Yes. 

366.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  giving  certificates  to  steamers  to  carry  so 
many  bushels  in  bulk,  just  the  same  as  they  give 
certificates  to  carry  so  many  emigrants? — No, 
certainly  not ;  I  should  be  for  the  minimum  of 
vexatious  interference,  but  for  the  maximum  of 
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efficient  supervision.     At  present,  it  appears  to 
me  the  positions  are  precisely  reversed. 

367.  What  I  mean  is,  taking  steamers  such  as 
you  have  described,  with  iron  bulkheads  espe- 
cially, for  carrying  grain,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  passing  those  ships  for 
carrying  grain  in  bulk  ? — The  Bill  itself  pro- 
vides, that  where  vessels  are  built  or  fitted  espe- 
cially with  a  view  of  carrying  grain  in  bulk  in 
safety,  they  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act,  on  producing  a  certificate  to 
that  effect,  of  a  person  authorised  by  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

368.  You  are  in  favour  of  that  ? — Of  course, 
it  is  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

369.  Are  you  aware  of  the  system  adopted  in 
the  United  States,  of  preparing  vessels  for  load- 
ing grain  ? — No. 

370.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any 
system  or  not  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  any  ;  the 
underwriters  had  some  system,  but  I  fancy  it  is 
not  much  use. 

371.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between 
sailing  vessels  and  steamers  with  regard  to  this 
question  of  loading  grain? — No,  I  think  not. 

372.  Or  regarding  the  size  of  the  vessels  ? — 
No ;  but  if  a  person  like  yourself  fully  informed, 
and  with  a  competent  judgment,  gave  reasons 
why  there  should  be  any  limitations,  I  should  be 
very  happy  to  consider  what  you  said,  if  I  were 
in  the  House,  but  not  being  in  the  House,  I  must 
leave  it  to  the  Committee. 

373.  Do  you  know  the  system  of  carrying 
grain  on  the  railways  in  America,  in  the  Eastern 
States,  as  compared  with  California  and  the 
Pacific  States  ? — They  carry  it  in  trucks  in  bulk, 
some  of  1 1  em. 

374.  They  carry  it  in  the  Eastern  States  in 
bulk  ? — Yes ;  but  I  understood  the  Member  on 
this  side  who  asked  me  as  to  that,  to  mean  carry- 
ing in  carts  in  bulk.  Of  course  tjiey  carry  it  in 
cars  in  bulk,  and  they  have  railway  trucks  for 
carrying  it  in  bulk.     . 

375.  x  ou  do  not  know  that  in  the  Eastern 
States  grain  is  all  carried  by  the  railway  in  bulk 
in  cars? — No. 

376.  And  that  on  the  Pacific  slopee,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  almost  entirely  carried  in  bags  ? 
— It  is  very  interesting  to  hear  it.  but  I  did  not 
know  it. 

377.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  point 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether  the  fact 
that  the  railways  on  the  western  side  carry 
grain  in  bags  had  anything  to  do  with  its  being 
shipped  from  the  Pacific  ports  in  bags,  and  that 
it  is  carried  on  the  eastern  railways  in  bulk,  it  is 
loaded  on  thte  east  coast  in  bulk  ?— It  is  some 
years  since  I  was  in  America,  so  I  cannot  give 
you  any  information. 

378.  They  could  not  load  grain  in  bags,  by 
means  of  elevators? — Yes,  they  could;  the  ele- 
vator, instead  of  discharging  at  one  large  aper- 
ture, can  discharge  at  a  very  considerable  number 
on  a  platform,  and  they  can  fill  the  sacks  and 
carry  them  away. 

379.  In  certain  cases  the  elevators  load  the 
grain  direct  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  ? — Yes,  it 
comes  down  a  large  spout;  the  spout  can  be 
elongated  or  shortened  as  the  vessel  rises  or  falls 
in  the  water,  and  it  comes  down  this  big  spout. 
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It  is  only  to  cut  off  the  big  spout,  and  have  a 
damper  in,  and  have  a  lot  of  little  spouts. 

380.  In  one  case  the  grain  goes  direct  from 
the  elevator  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  without 
being  handled  ;  in  the  other  case  the  grain  goes 
down  into  half  a  dozen  bags,  and  the  bags  have 
to  be  handled  to  be  conveyed  on  to  the  vessel?  — 
Yes. 

381.  That  would  make  a  difference  against 
the  loading  by  bags,  as  compared  with  bulk  ? — 
Yes,  and  precisely  that  difference  would  also  be 
saved  at  this  end  by  the  fact  that  you  would  find 
it  in  bags  instead  of  having  to  put  it  in  bags. 

382.  If  they  were  discharging  on  this  side 
again  by  elevators  the  grain  would  have  to  be 
turned  out  ? — Yes,  but  they  do  not  discharge  on 
this  side  by  elevators,  there  is  only  one  on  the 
Thames. 

383.  Is  there  one  in  Liverpool? —There  may 
be  ;  I  have  a  paper  here  from  the  agents  of  Mr. 
David  M'lver,  managing  his  steamers,  Messrs. 
Jflffray,  and  they  give  the  precise  cost  of  putting 
it  into  bags,  per  thousand  oushels  ;  they  give  it 
in  bulk  and  bags  and  so  on,  but  it  is  clear  that 
what  is  spent  there  is  saved  on  this  side  in  un- 
loading. You  see  that  this  is  no  new  thing ;  people 
that  care  for  their  ships  and  care  for  their  men 
already  do  this  thing.  4J  cents  is  the  hire  of 
sacks  from  Baltimore,  and  5  cents  from  New 
York,  and  3  cents  from  Philadelphia;  the  average 
is  4.#T  hisis  the  paper  I  have,  ''Cost  of  shipping 
grain  at  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  bulk,  8*dollars 
per  1,000  bushels,  in  bags  30J  dollars  per  1,000 
bushels,  leaving  a  difference  of  22  dollars,  50 
cents,  equal  to  2 \  cents  per  bushel.  Baltimore  to 
Antwerp,  in  bulk,  6  dollars,  25  cents  per  1,000 
bushels,  in  bags  28  dollars,  42  cents  per  1,0^0 
bushels,  leaving  22  dollars,  17  cents,  equal  to 
2^  cents  per  bushel.  N.B. — All  but  the  hire  of 
sacks  is  saved  on  this  side." 

384.  I  understand  that  this  is  a  statement  by 
the  agent  of  Mr.  David  M'lver  of  the  difference 
to  him  between  carrying  grain  in  bulk  and  in 
bags,  and  that  includes  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  expense  of  loading  and  unloading,  and 
completing  the  whole  operation? — No,  it  does 
not  take  the  unloading ;  it  is  merely  the  loading 
on  the  other  side. 

385.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  short  time  ago 
that  the  additional  expense  on  the  other  side  of 
putting  into  bags  was  balanced  by  the  saving 
on  this  side  ? — That  is  what  I  say. 

386.  You  would  not  object  to  vessels  provided 
with  longitudinal  bulkheads  loading  grain  in 
bulk,  if  the  bulkheads  were  satisfactory  to  the 
Board  of  Trade? — I  suppose  you  would  except 
them  from  the  Act,  but  they  ought  to  be  lined  as 
well. 

387.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  ship- 
owner to  the  owner  of  cargo,  without  any 
specific  bargain,  to  dunnage  the  vessel,  so  that 
the  grain  shall  get  no  damage?— No,  it  may  be  a 
part  of  the  contract;  I  can  only  tell  you  how  it 
is  performed.  In  the  case  of  a  score  or  more 
of  iron  vessels  on  board  of  which  I  went,  I  found 
that  it  was  loaded  ir*  this  way.  Upon  the  face 
of  the  frame  th^re  ws  put  battens,  running  fore 
and  aft,  and.  \vcrj  l^ae  the  ships  by  putting 
mats  against  t\>  a(>,  w&4  pour  the  grain  in.  That 
is  no  sort  of  \\  *T  *  Ihe  weight  of  grain  bulges 
t\\^  mate  Wt>J^ ^Of  A*e  ^ittene,  the  grain  escapes 
vyiVg  the  sk\tv  ^n    a  *H> aTid  get8  d(>wn  into  the 
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limbers,  and  chokes  the  limbers,  and  pumps,  and 
everything. 

388.  That  is  a  somewhat  different  question 
from  the  shifting  of  cargo.  You  state  an  ob- 
jection to  the  grain  cargo  being  sufficiently 
damaged.  What  I  ask  is,  looking  at  the  midship 
section  of  that  steamer  on  the  wall,  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  bulkhead  shewn  in  that 
section  and  the  longitudinal  bulkheads  of  iron  to 
which  you  refer  in  this  now  building,  and  to 
which  you  would  not  object? — I  cannot  tell 
whether  that  bulkhead  is  continuous,  and  whether 
the  two  fainter  lines  are  just  round  the  hatch* 
way ;  they  do  not  run  fore  and  aft  in  the  vessel. 

389.  I  should  understand  that  section  of  the 
ship  shewed  a  longitudinal  bulkhead  in  the  centre 
and  sub -divisions? — The  sub-divisions  there  are 
simply  round  the  hatches. 

Sir  Edward  Bates. 

390.  Those  are  merely  stanchions? — I  thought 
they  were  just  round  the  hatches. 


Mr.  Barclay. 

391.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  maize 
produced  in  Canada  for  exportation  ?—  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  export  any. 

392.  Several  of  the  steamers  you  mentioned  as 
lost  carried  maize?— I  should  infer  thiit  they 
do  produce  it,  because  I  see  the  a  George  Cairns  " 
ana  "  Maychurch  "  are  loaded  with  corn,  and  also 
the  €t  Commander".  Corn  is  the  term  there  for 
maize. 

393.  Are  you  aware  that  the  shipments  of 
maize  from  British  North  America  have  been 
increasing  during  the  last  10 years? — Showing  at 
any  rate  that  their  regulations  do  not  impede  the 
growth  of  the  traffic. 

394.  If,  further,  the  bulk  of  the  maize  shipped 
from  the  Canadian  ports  is  grown  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  appear  that  the  exports  from 
Canada  do  not  suffer  in  the  competition  with  the 
eastern  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  if  so, 
that  the  regulations  as  regards  shipping  in 
Canada  are  not  unduly  stringent?  — If  you  were 
in  the  Chair  I  would  ask  you  some  questions. 
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Mr.  Jenkins. 

395.  In  the  evidence  you  aave  the  other  day 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  ships 
trading  east  of  the  Suez  Canal  were,  for  the  most 
part,  unfit  to  carry  grain  across  the  Atlantic  ? — 
There  are  a  great  number  that  travel  in  that 
direction  that  are  unfit. 

396.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  some  of  the 
finest  in  the  world  are  employed  in  the  Eastern 
and  China  trades  ? — Certainly. 

397.  You  do  not  refer  to  those  ships  ? — No. 

398.  You  spent  some  considerable  time  in  the 
Black  Sea,  inspecting  the  loading  of  grain  ? — I 
did. 

399.  And  you  saw  a  great  deal  of  carelessness 
exhibited  in  the  stowage  of  cargoes  of  grain  in 
British  ships  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  degree  of  care- 
lessness that  struck  me  very  much  indeed.  I  ex- 
plained on  Thursday  that  even  in  the  cases  of 
vessels  loaded  in  bulk  the  grain  is  emptied  from 
sacks  into  the  vessel*  showing  that  it  could  be 
brought  over  in  sacks  without  any  additional  cost 
except  the  sewing  up  of  the  bags,  which  has  been 
done  for  French  or  other  people  by  the  Zingari 
or  gipsies  at  1£  d.  a  dozen. 

400.  Did  you  see  any  loaded  with  care  and  with 
shifting  boards  which,  in  your  judgment,  were 
sufficient  to  carry  grain  cargoes  in  safety  ? — I  saw 
one,  but  only  one  ;  and  I  visited  a  great  number. 
I  saw  one  that  had  shifting  boards  right  down  to 
the  keel,  but  the  greater  number  of  them  had  but 
three  or  four  boards  in  depth ;  some  had  four, 
some  had  five,  some  had  three,  but  the  average, 
I  should  think,  would  not  exceed  four.  In  point 
of  fact,  on  the  main  deck  there  was  a  stanchion, 
leaving  only  room  for  four  planks  from  the  under- 
side of  the  deck  forwards,  not  going  down  even 
to  the  next  deck. 

401.  Did  you  see  any  ships  fitted  with  ipn 
plates  amidships,  instead  of  wooden  shifting 
boards  ? — No,  I  never  saw  any. 

402.  Are  there  any  fitted  in  that  way  ? — 
I  believe  there  are  some,  but  they  would  not  be 
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interfered  with  by  the  Bill.  I  consider  that 
those  specially  built  for  the  trade  are  safer  pro- 
bably tnan  they  could  be  made  by  any  temporary 
expedients  whatever. 

403.  I  UEderstood  you  to  say  that  your  ob- 
jection is  not  so  much  to  the  stowage  of  cargo 
in  bulk  as  to  the  construction  of  the  ships  not 
being  fitted  for  carrying  such  cargo  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

404.  Grain  cargoes  I  mean  ? — Grain  cargo  in 
bulk  is  a  very  large  term.  The  greater  part  of 
the  ships  that  come  from  the  Black  Sea  come 
with  the  whole  body  of  the  ship  full  of  grain, 
with  just  a  few  boards  fore  and  aft  under  the 
deck  beams,  about  four  boards  deep,  which 
are  utterly  inadequate  to  prevent  its  shifting. 
If  you  will  allow  me  to  go  to  the  diagram,  I 
noticed  this  morning  something  which  will  assist 
me  in  making  an  explanation  to  the  Committee. 
In  the  Canadian  method  the  ships  are  lined  with 
clapboards  that  prevent  the  grain  from  getting 
to  the  skin  of  the  ship,  and  so  getting  down  to 
the  limbers  and  choking  them,  and  choking  the 

Eumps.  These  red  marks  are  the  mark  of 
attens  which  are  put  to  prevent  the  goods  from 
touching  the  skin  of  the  ship.  The  ordinary 
mode  in  which  the  vessels  which  I  saw  on  the 
Danube  were  loaded,  was  to  put  matting  against 
these  battens,  but  the  matting  bulged  between 
the  battens  towards  the  skin  of  the  ship,  and  I 
should  think  without  a  single  exception  it  will 
be  found  that  when  they  came  to  unload  that 
ship,  the  grain  would  have  bulged  the  matting 
towards  the  skin  of  the  ship,  and  leaked  into  the 
space  that  ought  to  have  been  left  free,  and  would 
get  down  and  choke  the  Umbers  and  choke  the 
pumps.  It  is  not  at  $> aT1  uncommon  thing,  as 
Membfcts  vriW  Teo^yi  A,  Sot  numps  to  be  per- 
fectly <&oke&  Vit^  ^  A0.  That  cannot  happen 
with.  \\i  C*11*^*^  !!**    e^ 

~  *  ke  Toxx  W>  JJ  $&  dl  stiPs  classed  at 
^  *  A  &<-  WKa  W»i  we  ceiled  com- 
^V*  W  pletely 
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pletely  from  the  skin  to  the  outside  of  the  frame 
at  the  turn  of  the  bilge,  where  you  pointed  out 
to  the  Committee  that  the  space  is  open.  I  mean 
that  all  vessels  classed  at  Lloyd's  as  A  I,  have 
their  skin  completely  tight  at  the  turn  of  the 
bilge  below  the  space  you  pointed  out,  so  that 
no  grain  can  possibly  get  down  into  the  bilge,  as 
you  described  to  the  Committee  ? — I  only  know 
that  I  have  seen  the  inside  of  ships  with  battens 
just  like  that. 

406.  I  think  you  will  find  I  am  right,  and  I 
think  the  evidence  will  bear  me  out,  that  at  the 
turn  of  the  bilge  where  the  ceiling  ceases,  and 
where  the  battens  begin,  there  the  ceiling  is  per- 
fectly taut,  and  no  grain  can  get  down  between 
the  frames  to  the  limbers,  otherwise  the  ship  will 
be  unseaworthy  not  only  for  the  conveyance  of 
grain  cargoes  but  any  other  cargoes  ? — So  it  is  ; 
the  reason  I  spoke  of  the  insufficient  lining  was 
to  show  that  where  there  is  space  left  between 
the  skin  of  the  ship  and  the  grain,  which  is  only 
kept  off  from  the  skin  of  the  ship  by  mats  sup- 
ported against  battens,  I  say  the  gram  can  bulge 
the  mats  towards  the  skin  and  get  through,  and 
fill  that  place,  and  so  cause  a  subsidence  which 
breaks  the  surface  of  the  grain  below  the  edge 
of  the  shifting  boards. 

407.  I  mean  that  the  ceiling  is  quite  tight,  so 
that  no  grain  could  go  into  the  bilges  ?— But  it 
would  get  along  under  the  dunnage  to  the  limber 
boards.     . 

Mr.  Palmer. 

408.  It  cannot ;  this  is  a  ceiling  perfectly  tight 
carried  up  there  ? — But  they  put  in  mats  to  rest 
the  corn  upon. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

409.  What  I  mean  to  convey  is  this,  that  any 
ship  you  saw  in  that  condition  was  to  all  intents 
ana  purposes  an  unseaworthy  ship  for  the  carry- 
ing of  perishable  cargo,  and  therefore  the  ship 
was  defective,  and  not  fitted  to  carry  grain,  or 
any  other  cargo  of  that  description.  With  refer- 
ence to  overloading,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  of  recent  legislation  on  that  question? 
— I  believe  it  to  be  entirely  nugatory.  I  think 
that  to  allow  a  shipowner  to  paint  the  load-line 
where  he  pleases,  and  to  alter  it  when  he  pleases, 
is  just  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  to  authorise  a 
draper  to  determine  how  many  inches  he  would 
eell  for  a  yard,  or  a  grocer  how  many,  ounces 
should  go  to  a  pound.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
fixed  by  authority.  When  Parliament  passed 
that  Act,  I  fought  against  the  provision  as  it 
stands  as  long  as  I  could,  but  you  are  aware  that 
the  Act  requires  that  when  a  shipowner  has 
painted  his  load-line,  and  painted,  a  line  or  a 
mark  upon  the  side  of  the  vessel  where  the  upper 
deck  joins  it  from  the  inside,  that  he  has  to  make 
a  return  of  that  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Now,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  those  have 
not  been  just  pitched  aside,  or  whether  they  were 
utilised,  as  I  supposed  they  would  be,  when  it 
was  enacted  that  they  should  be  sent  in  in  this 
way ;  that  a  properly  qualified  person,  having 
obtained  from  the  Customs  the  lines  of  the  ship, 
should  look  to  see  whether  the  sides  allowed  for 
providing  a  sufficient  surplus  buoyancy  so  as  to  see 
that  the  load-line  was  in  the  proper  place.  I 
have  no  knowledge  that  such  a  thing  has  been 
done,  and  I  should  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it 
has  been  done,  but  supposing  it  has  not  been 
done,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  load-line,  as  now 
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fixed,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  I  believe 
that  overloading  is  as  great,  or  greater,  than  ever 
it  was  before. 

410.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  your  observation 
and  from  your  knowledge,  that  several  of  these 
grain  ships  have  been  lost  through  overloading  ? 
— Undoubtedly  ;  I  think  that  overloading  has 
been  a  co-operative  cause  with  grain  in  bulk. 

411.  And  it  is  not  so  much  the  carrying  of 
grain  in  bulk,  if  I  understand  you  rightly ;  it  is 
carelessness  in  the  stowage  of  the  grain,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  shifting  boards  ? — Grain  can 
be  carried  in  bulk  with  safety  on  the  Canadian 
plan.  I  suppose  that  three-fourths  of  the  ships 
that  trade  to  the  United  States  carry  grain  with 
safety.  It  is  not  those  that  we  want  to  interfere 
with. 

4  J  2.  You  have  given  attention  to  the  manning 
of  these  vessels  ? —  5Tes. 

413.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  ships  are 
fully  manned? — There  are  many  of  them  that 
are  inadequately  manned ;  but  I  suppose  that  is 
a  part  of  the  subject  that  will  come  before  the 
Committee  at  a  later  period  of  the  inquiry. 

414.  If  we  go  into  the  question  of  these  grain 
ships,  and  any  of  these  ships  have  been  under- 
manned, I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  you  think  under-manning  has  or  has  not 
contributed  to  the  loss  of  several  of  these  vessels? 
— I  should  think  it  very  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
causes. 

415.  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy  that; 
would  you  remedy  it  by  legislation ;  do  you 
think  you  could  do  it  by  legislation  ? — I  think 
there  are  many  things  appertaining  to  the  mer- 
cantile marine  that  require  to  be  regulated  by 
authority,  which  you  could  not  crystallize  into 
the  form  or  clauses  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
that  it  would  be  well  there  should  be  a  depart- 
ment, either  the  Board  of  Trade  or  some  other, 
which  gave  its  exclusive  attention  to  these  mat* 
ters,  and  had  ample  power  of  interference  on 
sufficient  cause ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
would  be  better  to  inquire  into  that  at  a  later 
period  of  the  inquiry  than  the  present. 

416.  Have  you  any  returns  as  to  the  manning 
of  these  ships,  the  loss  of  which  you  referred  to 
the  other  day  ? — No,  I  have  not.  It  is  only  a 
few  isolated  instances  where  the  number  of  men 
was  so  manifestly  inadequate,  that  I  have  taken 
any  notice  of  them. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

417.  You  give  it  as  the  result  of  your  observa- . 
tion,  extending,  I  suppose,  over  some  years  now, 
that  you  have  been  watching  this  question,  that 
grain  in  bulk  certainly,  perhaps  even  in  bags,  is 
more  dangerous  for  a  ship  to  carry  than  such 
cargo,  for  instance,  as  coals,  a  general  cargo, 
such  as  would  be  shipped  from  England  ? — I 
should  think  that  grain,  next  perhaps  to  iron 
ore,  requires  more  care  in  stowing  than  any 
other  cargo.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of 
coal-laden  ships,  besides,  lost,  and  I  attribute  the 
loss  of  them  far  more  to  overloading  than  to  any 
want  of  shifting  boards,  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 

418.  Still  I  understand  that  you  do  not  attri- 
bute the  loss  of  grain -loaded  steamers,  as  a 
general  rule,  only  to  the  cargo  shifting,  but  that 
it  is  very  often  coupled  with  other  causes,  of 
which  overloading  may  be  one  ? — Just  so. 

419.  Overloading  and  probably  bad  construc- 
tion, or  want  of  repair,  might  be  another  ?— •  Yes, 
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no  doubt.  I  stated  in  my  examination-in-chief 
that  I  thought  there  might  be  in  many  of  the 
cases  other  causes  contributing,  but  those  causes, 

1  perhaps,  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  cause  the 
oss  of  the  vessel. 

420.  But  sufficient  associated  with  the  shifting 
of  the  cargo  ? — Yes,  associated  with  the  cargo, 
being  in  bulk,  they  become  fatal. 

421.  You  are  familiar,  are  you  not,  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  I  think  it  was  of  1875,  and 
even  of  the  previous  one  which  gave  the  Board 
of  Trade  power  to  detain  at  ports  of  loading  in 
Great  Britain  vessels  which  they  thought  were 
overloaded,  and  1  think  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  the  case  that  they  detain  a  great  many  of 
the  vessels? — Yes  ;  the  Act  of  1871,  which  was 
the  first  Act  that  was  passed  as  the  result  of  the 
complaints  that  I  persistently  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, directed  that  officers  should  be  appointed  to 
record  the  draught  of  water  of  all  vessels  sailing, 
and  where  they  found  that  the  vessels  were 
manifestly  overloaded  they  telegraphed  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  those  vessels  were  detained. 
A  large  number  of  vessels  were  so  detained,  and 
I  believe  that  in  all  cases  the  report  of  the  officer 
was  sustained.  I  was  furnished  from  day  to  day 
with  copies  of  these  draught  of  water  records 
from  all  the  ports,  and  I  myself  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  cases.  When  the  Act  of  1875  was  passed 
enacting  this  ridiculous  load-line  that  is  now  upon 
the  ship,  this  far  more  useful  check  upon  over- 
loading was  abandoned,  and  it  was  a  distinctly 
retrograde  movement  which  I  protested  against 
at  the  time  with  all  the  power  that  I  could. 

422.  It  was  not  abandoned,  was  it,  by  reason 
of  any  Act  of  Parliament  ;  it  was  abandoned  by 
failure  to  do  that  which  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
power  to  do;  it  was  abandoned  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  the  Board  of  Trade  themselves  ? — 
"When  the  Board  of  Trade  put  clauses  into  that 
Act  enacting  a  load-line,  and  also  a  line  indicating 
the  deck,  and  providing  for  a  return  of  the  posi- 
tion of  those  marks  to  be  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  all  cases,  they  contended  that  the  ser- 
vices of  the  officers  who  had  recorded  the  draught 
of  water  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  they  sub- 
stituted a  paper  regulation,  which  has  been 
wholly  inoperative,  for  one  which  (in  the  absence 
of  an  authoritative  supervision  of  the  load-line, 
which  I  think  would  be  the  best  of  all)  was  really 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  an  effective  check 
upon  overloading. 

423.  Those  provisions  have  never  been  re- 
pealed; they  still  have  the  power  to  detain 
vessels? — Yes,  I  think  they  have,  but  as  a 
matter  of  practice  I  do  not  think  it  is  exercised 
at  all. 

424.  At  all  events,  it  was  exercised  ? — With 
most  beneficial  results. 

425.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  state  of  the  law 
at  the  present  moment  is  this,  that  the  same 
steamer  which  the  Board  of  Trade  have  the 
power  to  detain  for  overloading  with  coals  or 
general  cargo,  may  come  home  from  the  Black 
Sea  or  New  York  in  the  depth  of  winter  with 
a  much  more  dangerous  cargo  of  grain,  and  at  a 
draught  of  water  with  which,  according  to  the 
practice  of  a  few  years  ago,  there  would  not  have 
been  permission  to  clear  out  of-Great  Britain? — 
1  believe  that  is  the  case.  On  board  of  the  ships 
down  in  the  London  Docks  that  I  have  boarded, 
which  1  have  found  in  an  overloaded  condition, 
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and  which  I  have  found  also  with  insufficient 
shifting  boards,  I  have  invariably  asked  "  Has 
this  ship  been  surveved  on  her  arrival  at  home  by 
an  officer  from  the  Board  of  Trade  ?  and  the  in- 
variable reply  has  been  "  No,  Sir."  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  steamers  at  least  show  a  better 
side  on  their  arrival  at  home  than  they  must  have 
had  when  they  left  the  other  side,  because  of  the. 
coal  which  has  been  consumed  on  the  passage, 
and  vet  it  is  not  uncommon  that  vessels  come  in 
much  too  deep  even  after  burning  the  coal  on 
their  homeward  voyage. 

426.  Do  not  you  think  that  one  reason  why 
this  power,  even  although  it  may  exist,  is  not  now 
very  frequently  exercised,  may  be  because  it  was 
so  capriciously  exercised,  that  it  became  a  great 
hardship  to  occasional  shipowners.  Some  people 
had  their  vessels  stopped  and  others  not,  and  al- 
together the  system  resulted,  did  it  not,  from  the 
endeavours  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  a  public 
Department,  to  resist  more  reasonable  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  the  load-line? — I  will  not 
undertake  to  explain  the  motives  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  I  would  rather  not  speak  of 
them,  but  still  it  was  far  more  efficient  than  the 
present  system.  I  always  contended  that  it  was 
much  more  rational  to  fix  the  load-line  while  the 
vessel  was  empty,  and  when  her  scantling  and 
condition  as  to  repair,  and  her  age,  and  all  other 
circumstances  affecting  her  carrying  capacity 
could  be  well  considered.  It  was  contended  that 
that  was  impossible,  but  I  say  the  very  fact  that 
officers  were  authorised  to  stop  a  loaded  vessel 
as  being  overloaded  showed  that  what  they  con- 
sidered impossible  could  be  done  when  every 
circumstance  was  in  their  favour,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  do  it ;  that  they  could  pick  up 
a  man  at  50  s.  a  week  here  competent  to  do  it  at 
once,  and  on  the  instant,  which  seemed  to  me  a 
manifest  absurdity. 

427.  Did  not  this  old  system  whereby  the 
Board  of  Trade  officers  detained  vessels  that  they 
considered  to  be  overladen,  put  them  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  obliged  practically  to  determine  the 
load-line? — No  doubt  of  it,  and  therefore  I  said 
that  what  a  man  at  50  s.  a  week  was  supposed 
able  to  do  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  without 
being  able  to  get  at  the  interior  of  the  ship  to 
ascertain  her  condition,  a  fortiori  competent  men 
with  plenty  of  time  to  consider  the  subject  would 
be  able  to  determine  much  more  satisfactorily 
before  she  was  loaded  at  all. 

428.  Would  it  surprise  you  very  much  to 
know,  speaking  as  a  steamship  owner,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  any  information  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  beforehand  as  to  the  draft  of  water  at 
which  they  would  stop  your  ship  for  overloading ; 
that  they  tell  you  to  load  her  and  see  the  result, 
and  that  that  was  the  way  they  used  to  do  it?— • 
It  would  not  surprise  me,  but  I  would  rather  you 
did  not  ask  me  any  questions  about  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

429.  You  have  never  advocated  and  do  not 
advocate  now,  any  legislation  such  as  would  in- 
terfere in  any  way  whatever  with  any  shipowner 
who  conducts  his  business  in  a  reasonable 
manner? — Certainly  not. 

430.  And  you  th\tv\^  \t  *a  not  reasonable  that 
I  or  any  other  steamy.}  o^ner  should  be  able  to 
go  to  the  Board  of  r\V  \(>  ^  »sk  them  to  share 
with  me  x\\e  Tespcm^v ^  I  of  ietennining  a  load- 
line? — X  \\\vak  tVi^^\\\W  Ad  ^»  a  natural  desire 
then  to  d^\Q(iaiae  a  ^    \/Sr  \JiftV»i-Une  for  every 
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ship  not  laying  down  any  general  rule,  but  de- 
ciding the  load-line  of  each  ship  on  consideration 
of  that  ship. 

431.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  the  House 
of  Commons  passed  the  clause  providing  for  an 
owner's  load-line,  that  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  that  the  owner's  load-line  was  to  be  a 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  his  real 
intention  on  the  loading  of  the  ship  ? — Yes,  and 
I  believe,  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  at  the 
time  that  it  was  merely  regarded  in  the  light 
that  it  was  something  which  was  to  be  subject  to 
revision  and  correction,  if  necessary. 

432.  Has  it  so  worked  out,  or  have  the  Board 
of  Trade  done  what  they  could  to  make  it  an 
absurdity  by  paying  no  attention  to  the  owner's 
load-line  as  any  statement  of  what  the  owner 
meant  to  do  ? — So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
that  is  so.  I  think  that  the  reports  have  been 
just  put  away,  and  no  notice  taken  of  them,  but 
I  cannot  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  so.  I  have 
seen  plenty  of  load-lines  put  in  manifestly  absurd 
positions,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  one  being 
found  fault  with  or  being  altered  on  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

433.  I  want  to  ask  whether,  in  your  judgment, 
the  question  of  overloading  is  not  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  loss  of  grain-laden  ships  ? — No 
doubt  it  is  a  concurrent  cause. 

434.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
might  reasonably  be  asked  to  treat  the  owner's 
load-lines,  when  painted  on  the  ship,  as  a  state- 
ment of  his  real  intention  as  regards  homeward 
voyages  when  she  carries  grain  ? —  No  doubt  it 
ought  to  be  so  regarded,  but  some  of  the  ship- 
owners treated  the  proposal,  which  seemed  so 
inadequate,  in  my  estimation,  with  derision,  and 
painted  the  load-lines  upon  the  bulwarks,  and  I 
think  I  have  heard  of  one  case  where  it  was 
painted  upon  the  funnel  of  the  steamer. 

435.  Do  you  know  of  any  serious  number  of 
cases  of  grain-laden  ships  where  the  vessels  have 
been  lost  in  consequence  of  the  grain  having 
shifted  where  the  question  of  overloading  was  not 
also  part  of  the  cause  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question  just 
now.  Of  course  with  vessels  that  have  foun- 
dered, I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  There  is 
only  the  apparent  presumption  that  they  have 
been  lost  from  the  grain  having  shifted  in  bulk, 
but  they  may  have  Deen  overloaded.  The  only 
answer  I  can  give  is  in  this  return  which  I  have 
not  considered  with  a  view  to  that  special  point. 

436.  Do  you  not  think,  taking  the  case 
of  the  regular  liners  in  the  Atlantic  trade, 
which  carry  grain  as  part  of  their  cargo,  that 
they  have  a  right  to  go  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  say,  "  We  intend  to  load  our  ships  in  such- 
and-such  a  way ;  our  arrangements  for  carrying 

S-ain  are  so-and-so ;"  and  have  a  right  to  get 
om  the  Board  of  Trade,  I  do  not  say  a  certi- 
ficate of  seaworthiness,  but  something  to  this 
effect :  "  If  you  comply  with  these  conditions,  at 
all  events,  we  shall  not  interfere  with  you"? — It 
is  a  very  large  and  general  question,  which  I 
scarcely  feel  able  to  answer  at  the  moment. 

437.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  arrangements 
which  are  made  by  the  regular  liners  at  Liver- 
pool in  the  Atlantic  trade,  whose  business  is  only 
to  carry  grain  as  part  of  a  general  cargo ;  are 
you  acquainted  with  the  arrangements  which 
they  have  for  preventing  the  grain  from  shifting? 
— I  cannot  say  that  I  am.    But  their  case  is  met 
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by  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  mode  of  carrying  grain  at  all,  unless 
more  grain  is  carried  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
cargo,  and  as  these  liners  only  bring  parcels  of  corn 
so  as  to  make  up  cargo,  they  are  not  practically  in- 
terfered with ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  they 
are  not  loaded  with  safety  and  proper  care. 

438.  It  would  -not  surprise  you  to  hear  that 
they  have  satisfactory  arrangements  which  ought 
not  to  be  interferred  with? — They  are  not 
interfered  with,  unless  the  cargo  exceeds  one- 
third. 

43&  Where  you  speak  of  cargo  exceeding 
one-third,  which  I  think  is  also  a  clause  in  the 
Bill  which  is  before  the  Committee,  you  probably 
mean,  although  it  is  not  very  clearly  drafted  in 
the  Bill,  a  third  of  the  vessel's  total  carrying 
capacity  ? — I  should  suppose,  that  was  the  inten- 
tion. As  you  say,  it  is  not  clearly  defined  in 
the  Act,  but  I  interpret  it  in  that  sense. 

440.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that 
amongst  the  regular  traders  between  New  York 
and  Liverpool  there  are  hardly  any  of  them,  and 
they  carry  a  good  deal  of  grain,  which  carry  so 
much  as  one-third  of  the  vessel's  entire  carrying 
capacity,  in  grain  in  bulk  ? — No,  that  would  not 
surprise  me  at  all ;  I  believe  they  would  be 
practically  untouched  by  the  legislation. 

441.  They  would  be  practically  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  such  legislation  as  you  propose  ? 
— No  doubt  of  it. 

442.  And  you  have,  in  fact,  no  desire  whatever 
to  interfere  with  them  ? — Certainly  not.  They 
got  up  a  great  opposition  to  the  proposal  last 
year,  and  the  year  before,  without  understanding 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  Act,  and  one  man 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  although  I  am  glad 
to  say  he  is  not  now  in  it,  made  a  great  outcry  of 
it.  I  said,  "  You  do  not  understand ;  but,  if  you 
read  the  Act  of  Parliament,  you  will  see  that  the 
cases  you  speak  of  are  provided  for  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  because  until  the  cargo  amounts 
to  more  than  one-third  you  are  not  interfered 
with  at  all." 

443.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  case  of  pas- 
senger ships ;  if  you  have  a  steamer  of  4,000  tons 
burden,  which  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  an 
Atlantic  steamer;  2,000  tons  of  that  ship's 
capacity  may  be  passengers,  and  these  vessels 
would  distinctly  be  excluded  ? — The  legislation 
proposed  would  not  touch  them  at  all. 

444.  And  even  although  they  might  carry  a 
great  deal  of  grain  over  a  large  number  of 
voyages,  it  would  not  surprise  you  to  know  that 
most  of  them  have  been  carrying  grain  in  bulk 
under  proper  arrangement,  and  that  comparatively 
a  small  portion  of  it  has  been  carried  in  bags  ? — 
It  woula  be  quite  possible  to  carry  one-third  ot 
the  cargo  in  bulk  with  safety,  no  doubt,  and  it  is 
easy  to  suppose  a  system  of  carrying  in  bulk 
which  would  be  safer  than  any  system  in  bags 
unless  the  bags  also  were  secured  in  the  ship  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  should  be  kept  in  reasonable 
quantities,  and  be  properly  secured,  as  it  is  in 
Canada. 

445.  You  gave  an  answer  to  Question  273 
which  perhaps  you  may  like  to  correct  or  to 
explain.  I  see  you  said  that  Mr.  Maclver 
always  put  his  grain  in  sacks ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  referring  to  me  or  to  my  former 
partner  ? — In  the  course  of  the  correspondence 
which  I  commenced  in  Algiers  on  this  subject,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  J  affray,  of  Liverpool,  who,  I  un- 
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derstand,  manages  your  ships,  and  he  sent  me  a 
record  of  the  prices  that  you  paid  for  the  hire  of 
sacks  from  Baltimore,  and  New  York,  and  Phil- 
adelphia, It  was  the  case  of  your  ships  that  he 
referred  to,  and  if  the  information  is  incorrect 
perhaps  you  can  correct  it. 

446.  "Was  that  statement  you  put  in  not  ac- 
companied by  some  letter  which  certainly  was 
not  intended  to  give  the  idea  that  my  vessels 
invariably   carried    grain   in   sacks? — I   cannot 

447.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  take  it  from  me 
that  I  do  not  unfrequently  carry  grain  in  bulk  ? — 
I  did  not  know  of  it. 

Mr.  Birkbeck. 

448.  I  want  only  to  ask  you  whether  many 
cases  have  come  to  your  notice  of  vessels'  pumps 
being  choked  through  grain  being  carried  m 
bulk  ? — No ;  because  when  that  happens  the 
vessel  goes  to  the  bottom. 

449.  But  cases  have  come  before  you  ? — I  have 
seen  cases  reported  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
trials  where  it  is  stated  that  the  pumps  have  been 
choked;  and  I  have  a  letter  here  also  from  an 
authority  greater  than  my  own,  the  Minister  of 
Marine  of  Canada.  I  have  already  put  in  the 
letter  which  you  have  seen  with  the  evidence. 
The  Minister  of  Marine  speaks  of  the  necessity 
of  greater  care  being  taken,  because  the  present 
system  leads  to  the  choking  of  the  pumps  in 
winter.  That  very  danger  was  distinctly  referred 
to  and  pointed  out. 

450.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  many  cases 
have  come  to  your  notice  of  steamers  carrying 
grain  and  cattle  having  foundered  ? — Yes  ;  there 
was  one  particular  case  came  to  my  notice  while 
I  was  at  Malta ;  I  saw  the  charter  party  of  the 
vessel,  and  she  had  been  chartered  by  some  im- 
porter of  grain  to  carry  a  full  and  complete  cargo 
of  grain  from  the  Black  Sea ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing that  she  was  presumably  loaded  to  her 
maximum  capacity  at  the  port  where  she  loaded, 
the  captain  took  95  head  of  cattle  on  board  at 
Constantinople  on  deck  in  addition.  She  lost  94 
of  them  in  trying  to  get  down  through  the  Archi- 

Selago,  and  came  in  in    a  very   disabled   and 
amaged  condition. 

451.  In  the  Atlantic  trade  have  you  known  of 
any  cases  of  steamers  being  lost  which  were 
carrying  grain  and  cattle  ? — I  could  not  specify 
the  names  of  any  just  now.  I  know  that  it  is 
occasionally  done. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

452.  I  think  you  said  that  you  approve  of  the 
recent  practice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  the  probable  cause  of  the  loss  of 
every  missing  or  foundered  vessel? — I  am  not 
aware  that  I  said  anything  so  foolish.  I  think 
prevention  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  than 
these  inquiries  after  the  vessel  has  gone  to  sea. 

453.  I  think  you  complained  of  a  number  of 
cases  where  the  vessel  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  and  no  inquiry  whatever  had  been  made? 
— Yes,  that  is  quite  consistent  with  the  other. 

454.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  had  made  the 
inquiries  they  would  have  had  no  value? — I 
stated  at  my  examination-in-chief  that  the  only 
value  which  these  inquiries  had  is  that  they 
furnished  me  with  evidence  how  useless  they  are. 
They  determine  ships  to  be  overloaded  after  they 
have  got  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     I  say, 
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if  that  is  possible,  it  is  more  possible  to  see  that 
she  is  not  overloaded  before  she  starts. 

455.  Still,  as  a  means  of  accumulating  facts  on 
which  legislation-  might  be  based,  is  it  not  very 
important  to  have  these  facts  on  record? — No,  it 
is  a  mere  accident  that  these  records  are  before 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  at  all ;  if  I 
had  not  applied  assiduously  and  obtained  copies 
of  them  from  time  to  time  as  the  court  had  made 
its  findings,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  refer 
to  these  things,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  if  I  had 
not  nobody  else  would. 

456.  Have  these  inquiries  not  been  of  use  to 
you  in  your  researches  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  also 
of  use  now,  but  I  say  it  is  a  question  of  an  acci- 
dent, and  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  see 
that  the  ships  went  to  sea  in  a  condition  which 
might  give  reasonable  hope  that  they  would  make 
their  voyage  safely,  rather  than  go  mooning  about 
them  after  they  have  gone  to  the  bottom. 

457.  Is  it  not  a  valuable  thing  to  know  the 
precise  cause  of  the  loss  when  a  loss  does  take 
place? — Yes,  but  not  if  you  substitute  it  for  pre- 
ventive measures;  in  the  three  years  ending 
June  1879  there  were  only  three  cases  of  inquiry 
into  missing  ships,  of  which  there  were  more  than 
340  sailed  with  full  crews,  and  which  were  never 
heard  of  more  ;  so  that  as  a  measure  to  prevent 
loss  of  these  ships  it  must  be  apparent  that  it  is 
absurd. 

Mr.  Corry. 

458.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  iu  three 
years  there  were  only  three  inquiries  by  the 
feoard  of  Trade  in  which  life  was  lost  ? — No ;  I 
said  in  missing  ships,  where  all  the  people  were  lost 
in  three  years,  ending  June  1879,  in  more  than 
340  cases  of  ships,  with  full  crews  and  every- 
thing, which  all  went  to  the  bottom,  only  three 
were  inquired  into. 

459.  Over  what  time  did  those  300  losses  take 
place  ? — Three  years. 

Mr.  Fry. 

460.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  generally,  if  this 
Bill  should  pass  into  law,  whether  you  are  of 
opinion  that  British  ships  would  be  placed  at  any 
disadvantage  in  comparison  with  foreign  ships  in 
the  grain-carrying  trade  ?—  No,  I  think  not. 

461.  I  believe  the  only  provision  in  the  Bill 
affecting  foreign  ships  is  that  in  Clause  4,  which 
enables  harbour  authorities  to  exact  double  dues 
in  case  the  ship  is  not  loaded  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill;  do  you  think  the 
harbour  authorities  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
enforce  those  double  dues  ? — That  I  cannot  tell> 
but  that  would  be  a  question  for  the  Committee 
of  the  House  in  dealing  with  the  Bill  when  it 
was  in  Committee  to  adopt  measures  that  would 
be  sufficient  to  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  the 
House ;  we  can,  as  you  are  aware,  legislate  in 
any  sense  respecting  foreign  ships  that  come  into 
our  ports,  and  we  should  not  be  very  patriotic  if 
we  allowed  foreigners  to  do  in  our  ports  what  we 
did  not  allow  our  own  people  to  do. 

462.  Supposing  the  harbour  authorities  were 
lax  in  using  that  power,  do  you  think  in  that 
case  British  s\np$  ^ould  not  be  at  a  disadvantage, 
as  ^Qum&red  ^V  {&&%*  B^P8  ?— If  they  were 
*  ***  \  &ttpP°*e  ^W.  *0^  be  *°>  kut  all  legisla- 
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when  the  House  was  in  Committee  in  proposing 
safeguards. 

463.  Do  you  yourself  think  the  Bill  complete 
in  that  respect  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  any  Bill 
is  complete  until  it  has  passed  through  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  House. 

464.  Am  [  right  in  understanding  the  evidence 
you  gave  on  Thursday,  as  to  the  cost  of  loading 
and  unloading  grain  cargoes,  to  amount  to  this, 
that  you  think  in  all  cases  the  extra  cost  of 
loading  in  sacks  at  the  port  of  departure  would 
be  balanced  by  the  saying  in  unloading  at  the 
port  of  arrival  ? — I  think  that  must  be  obvious, 
with  this  qualification,  that  the  wages  abroad 
might  be  higher  or  lower  than  they  were  at 
home ;  but  if  you  put  in  bags  at  one  end,  it  is 
clear  you  have  not  to  put  it  in  bags  at  the  other, 
and  if  you  have  to  put  it  in  bags  at  this  end,  with 
the  rarest  possible  exception,  what  it  cost  you  to 
put  it  in  bags  here  would  be  saved  by  putting  it 
in  bags  yonder.  Whether  you  did  it  at  greater 
or  less  cost  is  a  matter  of  detail. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

465-  Am  I  right  in  understanding   that  the 

! general  scope  of  your  evidence  is  not  to  say  that 
oading  gram  in  bulk  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
loss  of  grain-laden  vessels  ? — It  is  a  very  great 
cause,  but  of  course  it  is  not  the  sole  cause. 

466.  And  you  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with 
all  the  causes,  but  you  have  taken  one  which  you 
know  to  be  a  very  frequent  one,  and  one  that 
can  be  very  readily  got  at  by  a  simple  Act  of 
the  Legislature  ? — That  is  so. 

467.  That  is  the  reason  of  your  dealing  with  it 
in  a  separate  Bill,  not  from  any  belief  that  that 
would  cure  all  the  evils  ? — Oh  dear  no  ;  and  the 
Bill  was  carefully  drawn  to  exclude  from  its 
operation  all  those  ships  engaged  in  the  trade 
where  reasonable  precautions  are  taken  already. 

468.  Was  it  not  so  drawn  as  to  exclude  rather 
too  much  from  its  operation  ? — That  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  The  Baltic  is  not  so  dangerous  in 
the  winter  as  the  Atlantic,  and  the  grain  carried 
in  the  Baltic  is  not  so  liable  to  shift ;  that  is  to 
say,  oats  and  barley  do  not  shift  so  freely  as 
other  kinds  of  grain ;  but  not  a  ton  of  linseed 
ought  even  to  be  imported,  except  in  a  bag,  in 
my  opinion,  because  it  flows  like  water,  and  if 
there  was  a  hole  in  a  plank  like  a  knot  hole,  if 
the  ship  was  lying  on  her  side,  it  would  run 
through  like  water. 

469.  Is  linseed  to  your  knowledge  ever  loaded 
in  bulk  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  vessel  belonged  to 
ooe  of  the  Members  for  Hull  wrecked  in  the 
Baltic  this  year. 

470.  When  you  excluded  the  Baltic,  am  I  to 
understand  that  you  did  so  because  you  thought 
it  unnecessary,  or  for  other  reasons? — I  was 
told  by  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd,  the  Member  for 
Plymouth,  that  if  the  Baltic  and  the  coasting 
trade  were  excepted  from  the  Bill,  Mr.  Nor- 
wood would  not  oppose,  and  knowing  how 
effective  one  individual's  opposition  is  to  a  Bill 
in  the  House,  I  thought  that  if  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread,  three  quarters  of  a  loaf  was  better 
than  that ;  and  I  was  content  therefore  to  exclude 
the  Baltie  in  the  hope  of  getting  it  for  the 
other. 

%  471.  Then,  in  reality,  the  Baltic  was  excluded, 
rimplv  to   buy  off  the  opposition  of  the  Hull 
Members  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
472.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  thing  which  the 
0.116—  Sess.  2. 
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House  of  Commons  ought  to  coincide  with? — 
The  House  is  always  making  compromises. 
Government  itself  even  is  content  to  propose 
measures  that  are  not  all  it  wishes,  sometimes  to 
escape  opposition. 

473.  Do  you  think  that  a  Bill  which  includes 
the  Baltic,  is  on  the  whole  better  than  a  Bill 
which  excludes  the  Baltic  as  regards  the  objects 
of  the  Bill  ? — If  you  include  the  Baltic,  I  think 
you  ought  not  to  insist  too  rigidly  upon  sacks 
for  oats  and  barley,  because  they  are  not  so 
perilous  to  a  ship  as  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  and 
linseed,  and  other  matters  of  that  kind. 
.  474.  You  also  excluded  from  the  Bill,  as  ori- 

S'nally  drawn,  every  other  place  except  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  United  States,  did  you 
not? — Because  you  see  the  others  are  already 
provided  for.  All  the  grain  shipped  in  India  for 
this  market,  and  all  shipped  in  New  Zealand,  and 
all  that  is  shipped  in  California,  is  already  put 
in  bags. 

475.  That  might  be  changed  any  day,  might  it 
not?- — No,  it  might  not,  because  it  is  the  cheapest 
form  in  which  tney  can  send  it.  It  costs  them 
nothing,  in  point  of  fact,  for  the  bags,  when  worn, 
sell  for  as  much  in  England  as  they  cost  out  there, 
so  that  an  arrangement  based  upon  economy  like 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  departed  from. 

476.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  is  based  on  economy  or  not.  Do  not  the  ship- 
owners in  this  country  complain  bitterly  that  in 
place  of  being  an  economy  it  would  be  a  very  great 
cost  to  themr— 1  think  they  are  mistaken  in  that, 
and  you  almost  ignore  this  very  important  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  sacks  are  made  of  materials 
that  are  not  grown  here,  but  are  brought  from 
India  and  elsewhere,  and  have  to  pay  a  profit ; 
whereas  sacks  which  are  used  there  on  the  spot, 
where  the  material  is  grown,  can  be  used  and  then 
sold  for  as  much  as  they  cost,  or  if  you  brought 
the  sacks  without  using  them  you  could  sell  them 
at  a  considerable  profit  here. , 

477.  That  refers  to  India,  where  jute  is  grown  ? 
— iTes,  and  California. 

478.  But  not  Australia  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  also 
applies  there.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hadley,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  large  flour  mills  by  Blackfriars 
JBridge  (his  brother  is  a  member  of  the  London 
School  Board,  and  an  alderman  of  the  City  of 
London),  and  he  tells  me  the  materials  are  grown 
in  all  these  places. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

479.  Probablv  you  would  like  to  correct  that 
answer.  All  the  bags  in  which  grain  is  shipped 
in  California  are  made  in  Scotland? — I  believe  it 
is  true  that  there  are  18  firms  making  bags  in 
Calcutta. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

480.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  question  of 
economy  does  apply  to  Indian,  Australian,  and 
Californian  cargoes,  but  does  not  apply  to  others  ? 
— No,  I  believe  it  would  be  found  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  of  bringing  grain  from  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  once  tried,  even  where  a  little 
additional  cost  was  involved  at  the  outset ;  be- 
cause there  would  be  advantages  in  the 
diminished  insurance,  and  the  diminished  waste, 
which  would  far  more  than  recoup  the  owner  for 
his  expenditure  in  sacks  to  start  with. 

481.  Are  you  aware  that  an  experienced  ship- 
owner 6aid  it  would  cost  his  firm  30,000  /.  a  jrear 
to  do  it? — I  am  aware  of  it,  but  I  did  not  believe 
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him.  I  could  give  you  a  reference  to  a  paper 
that  I  have  from  a  large  limited  company  down 
at  Barking,  in  Essex,  which  will  be  glad  to  take 
your  order  for  any  quantity  of  jute  bags  of  three 
bushels,  at  6  rf.  each ;  they  will  let  you  use  them 
for  a  year,  and  they  will  take  them  back  at  the 
end  of  the  year  for  the  material,  irrespective  of 
usage,  paying  2  d.  for  them.  If  they  make  an 
average  of  eight  trips,  that  means  i  d.  for  three 
bushels,  and  that  is  the  total  cost  the  bag  would 
come  to.  The  firm  in  question  is  alleged  to 
bring  1,000,000  quarters  of  grain  into  this 
country  per  annum,  that  is  8,000,000  of  bushels, 
and  if  you  work  that  out  on  the  basis  of  data 
furnished,  and  which  are  capable  of  verification, 
you  would  find  instead  of  30,000/.  it  would  come 
to  5,5551.  Us.  2d. 

482.  Is  not  the  question  of  economy  also 
touched  by  the  quantity  of  cargo  that  would  be 
shipped? — No  doubt  that  is  the  secret  of  the 
opposition. 

483.  And  this  30,000  /.  mentioned  by  the  ship- 
owner in  question  probably  alluded  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  cargo  that  he  may  not  be  able  to 
bring  by  his  ships  ;  was  not  that  so  ? — It  is  very 
possible,  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  an  immense 
advantage. 

484.  x  ou  think  a  diminished  cargo  would  be 
an  immense  advantage  ? — No  doubt. 

485.  It  would  check  overloading  ? — It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  in  the  returns  which  are 
given  overloading  is  so  frequently  a  contributing 
cause  to  disaster  with  the  grain  cargo  being  in 
bulk,  that  it  seems  to  be  concurrent  with  nearly 
all  the  losses.  In  9  out  of  11,1  think  it  wae 
shown  that  it  is  one  of  the  causes. 

486.  So  that  the  Bill,  if  it  passes,  would  not 
only  check  the  bad  stowage,  but  it  would  tend  to 
check  overloading  also  ? — It  would  supply  an  in- 
fluential check  against  the  perilous  and  fatal 
practice  of  overloading. 

Mr.  Reed. 

487.  You  have  seen  this  Canadian  specification. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  drawing  does  not  agree 
with  the  specification,  because  if  you  observe  you 
lay  great  stress  on  its  excluding  the  grain  from 
between  the  sides  and  the  frames.  The  specifi- 
cation provides  for  that,  but  the  drawing  does 
not  show  it  ? — No,  the  drawing  is  a  very  crude 
one. 

488.  In  your  evidence  you  have  laid  consider- 
able stress  on  the  importance  of  completely 
ceiling  off  the  sides  of  iron  vessels  by  planking, 
and  this  drawing  would  lead  the  Committee  to 
the  impression  that  that  is  not  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Canadian  regulations,  but  it  really  is  done,  as 
the  specification  shows? — The  specification  shows 
that  it  is  so. 

489.  So  that  the  drawing  is  incorrect  ?  — 
Yes. 

490.  Have  you  any  idea  why  the  owners  who 
put  in  these  three  or  four  shifting  boards  from 
the  top  in  their  holds  have  put  them  there.  Do 
you  tnink  they  put  them  there  with  the  bond 

Jide  idea  of  preventing  the  shifting  of  cargo  ? — 
No,  I  think  not.  I  think  it  was  that  they  might 
say  they  had  provided  shifting  boards.  1  do  not 
imagine  that  any  shipowner  could  be  foolish 
enough  to  suppose  that  they  could  prevent  the 
cargo  shifting. 

491.  I  presume,  from  the  tenour  of  your  evi- 
dence, that  you  would  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
whatever  might  be  the  size  or  whatever  might 
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be  the  shape  of  the  vessel's  hold,  provided  it 
were  completely  filled  with  grain,  and  subject 
to  no  subsidence  in  transit,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly safe? — No  doubt  I  do,  but  you  cannot 
fill  it. 

492.  Your  evidence  has  gone  to  show,  first, 
the  difficulty  of  filling  the  hold ;  secondly,  the 
natural  subsidence  of  the  grain  in  carriage,  and 
thirdly,  the  escape  of  it  through  various  openings, 
so  that  it  occupies  less  space  in  the  hold,  and  so 
is  liable,  to  use  a  phrase  which  you  used  just 
now,  more  or  less  to  flow  like  water  ? — Yes. 

493.  The  danger  arises  from  the  holds  and 
hold  spaces  being  only  partly  filled  with  grain  ? 
— Yes. 

494.  Yet  this  Bill  provides  for  one-third  of 
grain  cargoes  being  carried  in  bulk ;  it  does  not 
interfere  with  cargoes  of  which  one -third  con- 
sists of  grain  carried  in  bulk ;  that  arrangement 
as  to  the  one-third  was  in  your  own  Bill,  was  it 
not  ? — Yes,  I  have  adopted  that  provision  from 
the  existing  legislation. 

495.  Was  your  reason  for  introducing  that, 
that  you  considered  one-third  of  any  cargo  might 
shift  without  involving  danger  to  the  ship  ? — No, 
did  not,  but  I  simply  did  not  want  to  attempt  too 
much.  I  was  anxious  to  draw  a  Bill  with  a  fair 
chance  of  passing  it.  I  believe  if  they  once  get 
to  use  bags  they  will  be  very  glad,  anil  they  will 
never  go  back.  In  fact,  take  the  case  of  a  pas- 
senger steamer,  where  one  of  those  elevators  is  in 
use,  the  dust  fills  the  saloons  and  sleeping  berths, 
and  stops  your  watch,  it  is  so  fine.  They  will  be 
very  glad  to  use  sacks  after  they  have  had  a 
little  experience  of  them. 

496.  Your  adoption  of  this  one-third  was 
rather  as  a  concession  to  the  feelings  of  the  ship- 
owners, and  a  desire  to  avoid  difficulty? — 
Just  so. 

497.  In  the  early  part  of  your  cross- examina- 
tion, and  in  reply  to  the  honourable  Member  for 
Plvmouth,  you  spoke  of  80  per  cent,  of  cargo 
being  carried  in  bulk  as  what  might  possibly  be 
done  with  safety  ? — No ;  allow  me  to  correct  you. 
I  was  replying  to  the  allegation  that  a  ship  was 
not  a  ^rain-loaded  ship  unless  she  was  loaded 
exclusively  with  grain ;  and  I  said  that  ships  like 
the  "Homer,"  and  the  "Zanzibar,"  and  the 
"  Bermina,"  that  carried  nearly  their  whole 
cargo  in  grain,  but  a  little  general  cargo,  were 
also  grain-laden  steamers,  and  the  honourable 
Member  for  Belfast  asked  me  where  I  had  fixed 
the  limit,  and  1  said,  I  was  hardly  prepared  to 
give  the  limit,  but  I  should  think  any  vessel  of 
which  80  per  cent,  of  the  cargo  consisted  of 
grain,  might  be  very  properly  called  a  grain-laden 
ship.     That  was  all. 

498.  I  suppose  that,  practically,  with  this  Bill 
before  you,  you  would  prefer  to  call  all  ships  that 
carry  more  than  one-third  of  their  cargo  in  grain, 
grain-laden  ships? — That  would  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  more 
accurate,  I  think. 

499.  In  the  course  of  your  evidence  you  spoke 
very  strongly  against  the  employment  of  water- 
ballast  vessels  with  double  bottoms  ? — Yes. 

500.  I  suppose  that  your  objection  to  the  uae 
of  double  ^°^ott\o  for  water  ballast  is  confined 
ent\Tfc\y  to  th^  ^  0f  their  misuse  ? — Yes  ;  I  can 
q."u\t^  tf&agV11^  \  &*>  ^.  wkich  ^ey  would  be 
acW\\,  \>sefrA,  ^.^mS  a  vessel  got  a  list,  if 
-^  cw  V*  e  xo  WTO^  e&4  leeward  dry,  and 

8?     oV^eT>  nXY|  l^U°  brinS  the  vessel  on 
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501.  Generally  speaking,  you  would  not  offer 
any  objection  to  the  very  simple  and  ready 
means  of  using  water  ballast  in  lieu  of  more 
cumbrous  appliances  ? — No,  certainly  not,  so  long 
as  it  was  used  with  proper  care. 

502.  The  case  that  was  mentioned  just  now,  of 
carrying  the  ceiling  out  to  the  skin  at  the  turn  of 
the  bilge  was  confined,  according  to  the  honour- 
able Member's  statement,  to  ships  classed  A  1  at 
Lloyd's.  I  suppose  those  that  you  saw  loading 
on  the  Danube  were,  many  of  them,  vessels  not 
likely  to  be  classed  A  1  ?— Just  so.  Besides,  if 
the  grain  did  not  get  to  the  skin  there  and  fill 
right  round,  it  might  get  under  the  dunnage  and 

?;et  to  the  limber  boards,  many  of  which  are  per- 
orated to  let  the  water  through,  and  then  the 
grain  would  choke  these  holes  like  the  holes  in  a 
cullender,  and  the  limber  boards  would  be  no  use 
unless  the  water  could  get  to  them. 

503.  "With  regard  to  the  load-line,  of  which  I 
intend  to  speak  so  far  only  as  regards  grain- 
laden  vessels,  what  I  understand  you  to  say  is 
that  vessels  arrive  here,  laden  with  grain,  which 
left  the  country  with  load-lines  marked  on  them 
by  the  owners,  which  were  manifest  indications 
of  overloading,  if  they  were  conformed  to  ? — Yes. 

501.  In  your  opinion  the  Hoard  of  Trade  have 
not,  so  far  as  you  know,  used  those  returns  which 
have  been  made  of  the  owner's  load-lines  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  check  on  the  loading  of 
ships? — I  have  never  heard  of  their  being  used 
at  all,  or  rather  I  have  never  heard  of  any  inter- 
ference with  load-lines  which  were  placed  in  a 
manifestly  absurd  position,  although  I  have  seen 
many  of  the  kind.  In  fact,  1  have  seen  and  know 
a  vessel  now  where  the  line  that  ought  to  indi- 
cate the  junction  of  the  deck  with  the  inner  side 
of  the  ship,  is  placed  a  foot  above  the  place  where 
the  deck  does  join  it.  That  I  found  myself,  by 
going  on  board.  There  was  not  exactly  a  poop, 
but  the  deck  at  the  stern  was  raised  about  a  foot 
above  the  other  deck,  and  as  that  alone  was  seen 
from  the  outside  they  had  followed  it  and  put  the 
mark  there  ;  whereas  the  deck  itself  was  a  foot 
below  the  line  that  was  painted  on  the  ship. 

505.  Your  opinion  is  that  ships  leave  this 
country  with  owners'  load-lines  marked  upon 
them  in  positions  obviously  indicating  danger ; 
that  no  notice  is  taken  of  them  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  whom  the  returns  of  such  marks  are 
made ;  that  those  ships  load  in  foreign  ports  with 

Gin  with  impunity,  and  then  are  lost  coming 
ne,  and  no  inquiries  are  made? — Yes,  I  believe 
that  is  so  to  a  very  large  extent.  One  particular 
case  I  know,  where  the  crew  was  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  sail  in  a  ship,  the  captain  of  which 
had  painted  out  the  load-line  with  which  he 
sailed  from  England,  and  had  painted  in  a  fresh 
load-line  higher  up. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

506.  Was  that  a  steamer  or  a  sailing  vessel  ? 
—A  steamer. 

Mr.  Reed. 

507.  In  that  section  of  a  ship  on  the  wall  there 
is  a  vertical  middle-line  bulkhead  which,  I  think, 
is  intended  to  be  of  shifting  boards  ? — Yes. 

508.  I  do  not  want  to  bind  you  to  any  opinion 
on  the  point,  but  is  it  your  opinion  that  a  ship 
carrying  grain  in  bulk  would  be  safe,  providea 
she  had  a  vertical  longitudinal  bulkhead  com- 
posed of  wood  shifting  ooards,  or  of  iron  in  the 
middle  line  through  the  whole  of  which  the  grain 
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was  stored  ? — Not  unless  she  was  lined  ;  if  she 
was  lined,  yes.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
shifting  from  pitching ;  I  think  it  is  from  rolling 
that  the  shifting  arises.  Many  ships  put  thwart 
bulkheads  as  well  as  longitudinal  ones,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  I  think  they  are  useful ;  but  I  do 
not  think  they  ?.re  so  important  as  a  longitudinal 
one. 

509.  I  asked  that  Question  because  it  appeared 
to  me  that  it  is  the  view  of  the  Canadian  system 
that  if  you  put  an  effective  longitudinal  bulkhead, 
and  if  you  ceil  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  the 
floor,  then  you  have  no  objection  to  their 
carrying  grain  in  bulk? — Oh  dear,  no.  They 
are  also  very  particular,  if  you  notice  the  speci- 
fication, to  guard  against  the  contingency  of  the 
grain  reaching  the  pumps  or  the  limber.  They 
are  very  careful  about  that. 

510.  And  consequently  you  would  say  that 
persons  so  fitting  up,  or  building  their  vessels, 
and  obtaining  the  necessary  certificates,  would 
not  be  interfered  with  by  this  Bill  ? — Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

511.  You  have  stated  that,  in  your  opinion, 
overloading  was  a  concurrent  cause,  and  under- 
manning  also  a  contributing  cause  of  the  loss  of 
these  grain-laden  ships,  but  I  understood  from 
the  general  tcnour  of  your  evidence  that  in  your 
opinion  the  main  cause  is  improper  loading  ? — I 
think  so. 

512.  Your  object,  and  the  object  of  those 
framing  the  Bill,  which  has  been  referred  to  this 
Committee,  is  to  compel  all  shipowners  to  adopt 
those  perfectly  satisfactory  arrangements  that  are 
adopted  by  many  firms  at  the  present  time  ? — 
Just  so ;  nothing  more. 

513.  You  are  not  wedded  to  any  particular 
plan  or  mode  of  preventing  this  improper  load- 
ing ? — Not  at  all. 

514.  In  fact,  you  would,  I  suppose,  admit  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  those 
who  sympathise  with  you  generally  in  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  compelling  people  to  use  bags? 
— Yes ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me,  there  is  a  short 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  Canada  in  reply  to  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  there.  It  is  dated 
London,  13th  March  1880,  and  it  was  written  by 
me  from  Park-lane,  and  is  addressed  to  William 
J.  Patterson,  the  Secretary  cf  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Montreal:  "Sir, — I  had,  whilst 
my  Bill  was  drawing,  instructed  the  draughtsman 
to  except  Canada  from  its  scope,  as  I  am  well 
aware  that  Canada  has  done  everything  that 
could  be  desired  for  safety.  He  said,  affirm  first 
the  principle,  and  then  except  Canada  by  amend- 
ment. You  will  see,  therefore,  that  I  had  no 
idea  of  interfering  with  your  excellent  regula- 
tions. I  only  wish  they  were  general,  and  am, 
dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Samuel  Piimsoll" 

515.  The  Canadian  regulations  have  no  men- 
tion of  any  mode  of  shipping  in  bags  ? — No,  none 
whatever;  and  1  must  say  that  some  evidence  of 
peculiar  value  has  reached  me  that  these  Cana- 
dian regulations  do  not  drive  away  business  from 
the  Canadian  ports,  because  although  the  Cana- 
dian regulations  are  so  thorough  and  so  efficient, 
and  they  are  competing  with  the   United  States 

{>orts  on  the  same  seaboard,  where  everybody  is 
eft  to  do  as  they  like,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
immense  quantities  of  corn  are  sent  from  the  west 
states  of  the  United  States  through  Canada  to 
be  loaded,  although  it  is  subject  to  these  stringent 
regulations,  and  tne  quantity  so  sent  is  increasing 
£  year 
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year  by  year.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  the 
figures  I  have  are  in  bushels  or  quarters  ;  I 
imagine  them  to  be  bushels,  but  I  have  got 
the  information  that  in  1875  there  were  873,766 
either  bushels  or  quarters ;  in  1 876  there  were 
1,878,415. 

516.  Was  that  shipped  in  Canada?— Shipped 
in  Canada  for  this  country.  In  1877  there  were 
the  2,013,797,  and  in  1878,  2,829,382.  The 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  this,  was  grain 
from  the  western  states  of  the  United  States, 
brought  to  and  shipped  in  Canada  with  these 
stringent  regulations,  so  that  it  appears  to  me 
that  that  shows  conclusively  that  these  regula- 
tions do  not  send  away  traffic,  and  are  not  found 
on  the  -* hole  prejudicially  to  affect  the  interests 
of  anybody. 

517.  Has  the  rate  of  marine  insurance  from 
Canada  to  this  country  been  diminished? — I  can- 
not say  that  it  has,  because  another  consideration 
com 08  into  play.  A  great  number  of  shipowners 
are  very  reluctant  to  send  their  vessels  so  far 
north  for  fear  of  the  ice.  Last  month  I  heard  of 
a  large  number  of  vessels  being  icebound  off  the 
Canadian  coast,  and  I  was  applied  to  bv  some  poor 
ladies,  whose  husbands  were  reported  as  dead, 
and  who  thought  their  husbands  might  be  in 
some  of  these  ships,  which  were  missing  and 
reported  as  lost,  and  I  tried  to  get  the  Admiralty 
to  look  them  up,  but  they  said  the  "  Blanche" 
was  in  the  same  water,  forgetting  that  a  ship  sent 
out  without  special  orders  would  keep  clear  of 
the  ice.  These  dangers  deter  shipowners  from 
sending  their  ships  to  Canada,  but  without  know- 
ing the  rate  of  insurance  1  should  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  it  was  hi^h. 

518.  You  cannot  tell  of  your  own  knowledge 
whether  it  has  fallen  or  not  since  the  regulations 
were  made  ? — I  cannot. 

519.  Is  there  any  French  regulation  compelling 
them  to  ship  grain  in  bags? — Yes,  I  think  there 
is.  I  have  somewhere  an  extract  from  the  Code 
Marc/tande,  but  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  it. 
There  are  regulations  in  that ;  they  take  care  of 
their  people  and  their  ships  too.  I  got  a  copy  of 
it  while  I  was  out  there.  I  descended  the 
Danube  right  away  from  Vienna  through  Ibraila, 
Galatz,  and  so  on,  and  I  boarded  every  ship  I 
found  at  every  port,  and  got  all  the  information 
I  could.  I  asked  by  what  authority  this  was 
done,  and  they  iiave  me  an  extract  of  the  Code 
Marchande,  which  I  had  in  my  hand  the  other 
day. 

520.  Are  you  aware  that  enormous  quantities 
of  bags  are  sent  out  from  this  country  to  Odessa 
and  ports  in  the  Black  Sea? — I  daresay  there 
may  be,  because  as  I  have  stated  over  and  over 
again,  this  proposed  legislation  will  not  interfere 
with  four  out  of  five  shipowners,  or  three  out  of 
four  ;  it  will  only  catch  those  who  do  not  care, 
and  who  will  save  6  d.  at  any  cost  of  risk. 

521.  You  were  asked  some  questions  by  an 
honourable  gentleman  about  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  bags  of  proper  size,  as  an  objection  to 
such  a  bill  as  we  are  now  discussing?— That  is 
absurd. 

522.  Do  jou  know  that  one  of  the  largest,  if 
not  the  largest  industries  on  the  east  coast  of 
England,  is  the  manufacturing  and  exporting 
bags  made  of  jute,  of  all  qualities  and  sizes,  for 
the  conveyance  of  grain  all  over  the  world  ? — 
No  doubt  that  is  so,  and   these  manufacturers 
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would  make  them  of  any  capacity  their  customers 
chose  to  direct. 

523.  Do  you  know  also  that  very  large  works 
have  been  erected  near  Calcutta  for  the  same 
purpose  ? — About  18  large  establishments  are,  I  ' 
think,  in  full  work  near  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

524.  I  apprehend  that  the  valuable  evidence 
you  are  giving  to  the  Committee  is  based  a  great 
deal  on  the  personal  interest  that  you  have 
taken  in  this  affair,  more  than  from  any  technical 
acquirements  or  knowledge  that  you  have  of  the 
construction  of  ships  ? — 1  am  not  without  some 
technical  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  I  am 
daily  adding  to  it 

525.  When  you  talk  about  badly  constructed 
6hip8,  do  you  refer  to  the  dimensions  of  the  ships 
or  the  scantling  of  the  ships  ? — The  model  is 
what  I  have  most  in  view,  of  some  of  the  vessels 
sent  across  the  Atlantic;  they  seem  to  be  un- 
suitable models. 

526.  That  is,  the  dimensions  ? — Yes ;  might  I 
say  to  the  Committee  that  Lloyd's  do  not  take 
cognizance  of  the  model,  they  only  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  working  scantling. 

527.  If  the  Board  of  Trade  had  to  survey 
every  ship  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  her  load 
line,  would  it  not  throw  the  responsibility 
on  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  that  load  line  being 
a  safe  load  line  ? — No,  because  they  would  never 
interfere,  except  there  was  what  they  imagined 
to  be  deficient  freeboard,  and  a  very  small  com- 
mittee of  officers  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  posses- 
sing the  requisite  skill,  would  make  very  short 
work  of  these  returns,  if  they  were  taken  in  hand 
with  a  will;  for  example,  they  would  find  that 
in  more  than  half  the  cases  the  load  line  already 
painted  by  the  owner  allows  a  sufficient  surplus 
buoyancy  for  safety.  They  would  pass,  there- 
fore, without  any  trouble,  one-half  or  probably 
two- thirds  of  the  whole  cases.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  remaining  third,  they  would  have  access 
not  merely  to  the  dimensions,  but  the  lines  of 
the  ships,  as  you  arc  aware,  and  they  could  call 
the  attention  of  the  owner,  and  say,  "  We  think 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  surplus  buoyancy  in  this 
vessel,  because  it  does  not  depend  altogether 
upon  the  side  out  of  water ;  "  and  I  believe  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  remaining  cases  the 
owners  would  listen  to  reason,  and  would  afford 
a  still  larger  surplus  buoyancy  than  they  have 
given.  Whatever  action  the  Board  of  Trade 
takes  in  that  direction  can  be  nothing  but  good. 
Then  in  the  cases  that  remain  there,  it  was  dis- 
puted there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  form- 
ing a  small  tribunal,  either  local  or  general,  to 
which  the  facts  might  be  referred,  and  which 
could  bo  set  in  motion  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 

528.  That  was  the  idea  when  your  Bill  was 
introduced  ? — It  was,  but  nothing  has  been  done. 

529.  In  the  absence  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
taking  this  responsibility,  are  not  you  aware  that 
most  shipowners  consult  the  shipbuilders  as  to 
where  the  load  \iu£  should  be  placed  ? — Yes,  I 
do  think  that  ;  v-*t  those  are  not  the  men  we 
ha^e  to  deal  ^\.^#    ^  admit   freely    that    the 

faster  part  ^f    ^'  Owners  do  put  the  load 
ir^  m  *  Te**<vtv  ^\^    tfw&ion,  and  they  probably 
do  ntv^1  ^W^O^4**8  **  to  where  the7 
'  ^\ia\Put  ***     ^i>tt%llwt*«  good  men  we 

*  V*V  have 
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Mr.  Palmer— continued. 

have  to  legislate  for,  it  is  the  men  that  want 
money  out  of  underwriters. 

530.  I  think  it  has  been  stated  that  about  80 
per  cent,  of  grain  in  bulk  would  be  allowed 
to  a  ship  if  the  rest  was  carried  in  bags? — 
No,  that  was  not  it.  I  was  demurring  to  the 
description  of  a  grain-laden  ship  being  applied 
exclusively  to  those  which  were  exclusively 
loaded  with  grain,  and  I  was  asked  where  I 
should  consider  a  vessel  might  be  safely  or  pro- 
perly called  a  grain-loaded  ship,  and  just  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  I  said,  I  think  all  ship3 
of  which  80  per  cent,  of  the  cargo  consisted  of 
grain  might  without  exaggeration  or  impro- 
priety be  described  as  grain-loaded  ships.  That 
was  all ;  I  did  not  offer  it  as  a  definition  in  the 
least. 

531.  You  would  consider  a  deep  narrow  ship 
more  unsafe  to  carry  grain,  than  a  broad- beamed 
ship,  shallow  ? — You  are  the  best  judge  of  that ; 
you  must  not  ask  me  questions  on  points  that 
you  know  all  about  yourself.  I  say  a  vessel 
with  plenty  of  depth,  with  other  things  equal. 
It  must  depend  on  the  scantling,  and  it  depends 
on  the  way  the  decks  are  laid.  It  is  impossible 
to  answer  a  question  like  that  in  the  terms  in 
which  you  have  put  it. 

532.  You  have  condemned  water-ballast  ehips 
entirely  ? — Not  altogether. 

533.  You  modified  it  to  one  of  the  honourable 
Members;  but  would  not  a  water-ballast  ship 
having  part  of  the  space  taken  from  below,  be 
more  safe  from  that  very  great  advantage  of 
which  you  speak  of  filling  the  pumps,  because 
the  lower  part  of  the  ship  is  perfectly  watertight, 
and  the  water  could  not  get  to  the  pumps  ? — Any- 
thing that  prevented  the  pumps  from  filling  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  source  of  safety ;  but  I  limit 
my  answer  to  that. 

534.  Would  you  suggest  that  grain-laden  ships 
should  be  partitioned  longitudinally,  or  that 
their  bulkheads  should  be  thwartships  ? — I  think 
that  possibly  an  exceedingly  strong  bulkhead 
that  went  fore  and  aft  through  the  whole  of  the 
part  of  the  ship  that  was  loaded  with  grain,  might 
be  sufficient  to  obviate  danger  from  shifting  of 
cargo;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  a 
thwartships  bulkhead  also  would  be  an  additional 
security,  although  it  would  not  provide  against 
so  great  a  danger.  The  tendency  of  shifting*  is 
to  shift  from  side  to  side,  and  from  stem  to  tor- 
ward,  or  vice  versd. 

535.  Then  any  vessel  so  constructed  would 
meet  your  approval  ? — Yes. 

536.  Without  having  reference  to  the  bags? — 
Yes,  Then  the  difficulty  is  to  secure  that  in 
foreign  ports. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

537.  The  special  construction  is  part  of  your 
Bill? — Yes.  How  are  you  to  secure  that.  The 
difficulty  in  foreign  ports  is  to  secure  any  good 
style  of  bulkheads.  Unless  you  have  a  specifi- 
cation like  that  Canadian,  and  say,  "  comply  with 
this  and  then  we  will  pass  your  ship ;  "  but  the 
Act,  as  it  stands,  says,  properly  secured  by 
boards,  bulkheads,  or  otherwise.  The  ship- 
owners think  they  comply  with  that,  or  at  least 
all  the  compliance  they  make  is  to  put  about 
three  or  four  planks  down  so  as  to  come  halfway 
up  to  the  deck,  whereas  it  is  shown  right  down  to 
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Mr.  Palmer. 

538.  It  is  safer  to  go  to  the  bottom? — Of 
course  it  is  safer.  The  other  is  nothing  at  all ; 
it  is  a  colourable  compliance  with  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  passes  muster  with  the  authori- 
ties because  they  do  not  care. 

539.  Have  you  ever,  in  your  experience  of  this 
question,  found  grain  to  pass  underneath  the 
shifting  boards  and  up  the  other  side? — If  the 
shifting  boards  go  from  the  under  side  of  the 
deck  planking  down  to  the  keelson  or  to  the  screw- 
tunnel,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  course  it  cannot. 

540.  But  I  am  speaking  of  shifting  boards 
which  do  not  go  all  the  way  down,  and  I  ask 
whether  the  grain  passes  underneath  and  comes 
up  the  other  side? — There  can  be  no  question  of 
that;  the  whole  thing  shifts  bodily,  but  even 
with  that  deficient  shifting  boards  they  just  lay 
the  end  of  one  plank  against  the  other,  or  put 
them  on  butt  ends  ;  there  is  no  attempt  made  to 
make  them  secure. 

541.  You  have  omitted,  I  suppose,  the  Baltic 
and  the  coasting  trade  from  this  Bill,  because  for 
so  many  years  ships  have  carried  grain  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions  with  perfect  safety? — With 
very  little  loss  indeed,  and  the  nature  of  the  grain 
is  such  that  it  does  not  require  it  as  the  other 
does. 

542.  I  see  an  honourable  Member  asked  you 
with  reference  to  ships  built  on  the  east  coast 
being  specially  liable  to  founder  and  be  lost. 
You  are  aware  that  most  of  the  vessels  are  built 
on  the  east  coast  for  the  carrying  trade? — A 
great  number  are. 

543.  Those  ships  are  built  to  specifications 
and  dimensions  which  are  required  ? — Yes  ;  in 
the  case  of  the  t€  Marlborough"  the  shipbuilder 
repudiated  all  responsibility  even  for  the  stability 
of  the  ship;  he  said  it  was  no  concern  of  his. 
The  owner  said  what  he  wanted  and  he  built  him 
a  ship  accordingly. 

544  Do  you  not  think  that  the  shipbuilder  is 
still  to  blame  ? — 1  should  like  to  hang  him  along 
with  a  lot  of  shipbuilders. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

545.  Will  you  kindly  turn  to  Question  109; 
I  presume  that  answer  refers  to  a  speech  made 
in  a  previous  Parliament  by  Lord  Sandon,  who 
was  then  holding  the  position  which  our  Chairman 
now  holds  ? — Yes. 

546.  I  suppose  you  will  agree  with  any  reason- 
able and  sensible  man  if  he  read  that  answer, 
that  it  is  a  very  grave  charge  to  make  against  a 
gentleman  holding  the  position  of  Lord  Sandon  ? 
— I  had  given  a  list  of  steamers  that  I  said  were 
grain  laden  and  which  had  been  Tost,  and  he 
quoted  these  four  as  not  being  grain  laden,  but 
laden  with  general  cargo.  I  got  the  actual  facts 
and  laid  them  before  the  House. 

547.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  no  wish 
whatever  to  retract  from  that  answer,  namely, 
that  Lord  Sandon  was  put  up  in  order  to  mislead 
the  House ;  do  you  wish  that  to  stand  in  your 
evidence  ? — Yes,  I  will  stick  to  that ;  he  was  put 
up  to  mislead  the  House. 

548.  So  that  there  are  two  charges  which  you 
wish  to  assert,  namely,  that  he  was  put  up  by 
somebody  ? — It  was  a  misleading  answer ;  that  is 
all  that  is  meant  by  it. 

549.  Namely,  that  he  was  put  up  by  some- 
body, and,  secondly,  being  so  put  up,  he  misled 
the  House.  Do  you  intend  by  that  that  he  in- 
tended purposely  to  mislead  the  House? — No. 
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Mr.  Onslow  —  continued. 

The  answer  was  given  to  him,  and  answers  have 
been  given  in  years  gone  by,  by  Presidents  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  I  shall  take  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  hope,  before  this  Committee  breaks  up, 
of  having  inquired  into. 

550.  When  you  assert  that  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  was  put.  up  to  mislead  the  House,  do  you 
not  think  that  is  a  very  grave  charge  to  make 
against  that  Minister,  and  the  Government  of  the 
day? — No;  I  think  chiefs  of  Departments  are 
dependent  upon  their  subordinates  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  for  the  answers  they  supply  to  ques- 
tions, and  if  the  answer  is  incorrect  it  is  no  re- 
flection on  the  personal  character  of  the  Minister. 
It  is  the  business  of  anybody  aggrieved  by  his 
answer  to  try  to  show  that  it  is  a  misleading 
answer. 

551.  You  do  not  wish  to  reflect  upon  the 
character  of  a  noble  Lord  when  you  say  that  he 
was  put  up  to  mislead  the  House  in  his  position 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ?—  No,  I  make 
no  reflection  on  him  personally. 

552.  You  do  not  think  that  answer  would 
convey  that  impression  ? — No ;  if  it  does  I  have 
no  objection  to  qualify  it  in  that  sense.  I  say 
the  answer  was  misleading  in  point  of  fact,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  Lord  Sandon  gave  it  in  good 
faith,  just  «ns  he  did  when  he  talked  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  being  raised,  and  other  nonsense. 

553.  You  wish  that  answer  to  remain  as  it  is  ? 
— If  it  would  be  any  concession  to  your  lacerated 
feelings,  I  may  vary  the  phraseology. 

554.  It  is  not  what  may  suit  me ;  it  is  what  is 
necessary  to  a  responsible  officer? — I  think  I 
have  said  all  that  I  need  say  in  satisfaction  of  the 
responsible  officer. 

555.  Do  you  wish  that  to  stand  as  it  is  now  ? 
— Your  question  and  my  answer  to  it  will  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  do  in  that  case. 

556.  In  Question  128,  you  say  from  the  pre- 
sent Hill  which  is  now  before  this  Committee, 
you  purposely  omitted  Canada? — Yes. 

557.  And  the  Bill  was  pared  down  to  meet  the 
ideas  of  sundry  gentlemen  of  reasonable  views. 
Were  those  gentlemen  Canadian  shipowers  or 
other  shipowners  ? — I  have  told  the  Committee 
more  than  once  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Bill  was  modified.  The  question  of  Canada 
was  my  own  motion  before  the  Bill  was  drawn ; 
I  drew  it  myself  as  an  amateur,  and  then  sub- 
jected it  to  professional  criticism. 

558.  1  have  seen  that  part  of  your  evidence? 
—I  excepted  Canada  in  terms,  so  that  that  was 
not  left  out  to  meet  the  views  of  any  more  reason- 
able person  than  myself. 

559.  The  gentlemen  you  consulted  in  order  to 
leave  out  Canada  were  not  shipowners  ? — No. 

560.  It  was  merely  the  draughtsman? — No; 
I  consulted  no  one.  I  knew  it  was  not  necessary 
to  legislate  for  Canada ;  it  would  be  painting  the 
lily,  and  therefore  in  drawing  the  Bill  myself,  I 
excepted  Canada  in  terms. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

561.  Paring  down  does  not  refer  to  excluding 
Canada  at  all,  does  it  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

56*2.  Could  you  explain  the  answer,  218,  which 

;ou  gave  to  the  honourable  Member  for  Belfast, 
'he  question  was  :  "  You  say,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand you,  the  inquiries  which  have  been  insti- 
tuted  by  the   Board  of  Trade  have  not  been 


Mr.  Onslow — continued. 

efficient  inquiries  at  all,"  and  you  say, "  Certainly 
not,"  and  that  the  cases  have  been  carefully 
selected.  Then  you  go  on  to  say  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  selected  particular  cases  which  they 
inquired  into  ? — Yes. 

563.  Is  that  answer  from  your  own  knowledge 
or  from  anything  that  has  been  told  you  ? — It  is 
from  the  facts  that  were  open  to  you  as  well  as 
me,  and  anybody  of  intelligence.  I  found  over 
300  cases  in  which  only  three  are  inquired  into; 
therefore  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  selection  was 
made. 

564.  You  have  no  idea  of  how  the  selection 
was  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade? — I  should 
like  very  much  to  ask  a  question  of  competent 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  you  see  I  have 
not  the  privilege  of  being  a  Member  of  the  House* 
I  might  suggest  a  few  questions  to  you  of  rather 
a  searching  kind. 

565.  It  looks,  according  to  your  answer  here, 
as  if  you  wished  to  impute  something  to  the 
Board  of  Trade? — Never  mind.  Take  the 
answer  as  it  is,  and  pass  on. 

566.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  like  to 
pass  on  without  putting  another  question  or  two 
on  that.  Do  you  mean  in  your  opinion  to  assert 
that  these  cases  were  not  selected  properly  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Am  I  bound  to  answer 
that  question? 

Chairman. 

567.  I  think  you  arc.  It  arises  directly  upon 
the  answer  which  you  gave  to  Question  2i8  ? — I 
decline  to  extend  the  reply  which  I  gave  to 
the  question  as  it  is  put  in  218.  I  do  not  want 
to  get  controversial  matter  before  this  Com- 
mittee to  lead  us  off  the  scent  of  the  Bill,  and  if 
it  states  that  they  must  have  selected,  on  what 
principle  they  selected  I  do  not  know.  I  decline 
to  make  any  imputation.  I  simply  say  they  did 
select. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

568.  You  do  not  wish  to  impute  anything  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Not  at  present. 

569.  When  do  you  wish  to  do  so? — Before 
the  Committee  has  altogether  dissolved,  I  think 
I  may  have  occasion  to  find  fault  with  some 
small  matters  which  need  not  be  touched  until 
that  time  comes. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

570.  Although  you  have  studied  the  cases 
you  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  ground 
on  which  the  Board  of  Trade  made  the  selection* 
That  is  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

571.  And  you  do  not  wish  to  say  that  you 
impute  any  bad  conduct,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  ? — I  think  you  may  safely 
leave  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Chairman. 

572.  The  reporter  will  read  to  you  the  answers 
which  you  gave  to  the  honourable  Member  for 
Guildford  in  reference  to  Question  218  in  your 
previous  examination?  an^  wnen  you  have  heard 
those  answers  I  8V\^\\  be  g^-d  to  know  if  there  is 

anything  you  wi^V  P°w  *°  a(^  *°  tnem  ifne 
questions  and  an«^ft       ^jete  read)  ? — I  suggest,  to 

meet  the  case,  tY***$  uflff^B  w*tn  tne  words 
"  not  at  present^* M>  v.0^  substitute  the  word 
"no;'  widleav^     V  tf  ^Wtto^B. 

V¥  573.  I  do 
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Chairman — continued. 

573.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  alter  your  evidence 
unless  you  wish  to  do  so  yourself? — Then  I 
should  prefer  to  leave  it  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  Onsloiv. 

574.  You  said  that  the  Board  of  Trade  only 
made  inquiries  into  three  of  the  ships  whicn 
have  been  lost  with  all  hands ;  was  that  in  the 
year  1876  ?— No. 

575.  I  think  you  said,  in  page  20  of  your 
evidence,  that  it  was  from  1876  to  the  year 
ending  June  1879  ? — I  have  taken  out  each  year 
by  itself,  and  I  will  now  read  the  answer.  In 
that  year  ending  30th  June  1875  there  were  137 
vessels  reported  missing,  which  went  away  with 
1,450  men.  Three  of  those  137  losses  were 
inquired  into,  and  that  was  all  according  to  the 
Report.  In  the  year  ending  30th  June  1$76 
there  were  101  vessels  reported  as  missing,  1,101 
were  drowned,  and  two  inquiries  were  held.  In 
the  year  ending  30th  June  1877, 163  vessels  left 
port  with  1,884  men  on  board,  and  three  in- 
quiries were  held. 

576.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  practi- 
cable for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  have  had  a 
satisfactory  investigation  into  the  loss  of  any 
other  of  the  ships  which  were  lost  and  went 
down  with  all  hands?— Undoubtedly  it  would. 
They  are  holding  inquiries  as  the  result  of  the 
noise  made  since  January  as  to  a  great  number 
of  cases  where  they  have  gone  down,  and  there  is 
no  greater  facility  for  making  inquiries  now  than 
there  was  then. 

577.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  application 
was  made  by  anybody,  or  by  any  body  of  men, 
for  investigation  into  any  of  these  ships  that  were 
not  inquired  into  ? — I  do  not  suppose  there  was, 
because  I  consider  the  inquiries  farcical  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  so  ridiculous  to  go  asking  about 
it  when  the  mischief  is  done,  instead  of  stopping 
the  mischief. 

578.  You  think  that  the  inquiry  after  the  loss 
would  be  of  no  use,  but  that  the  inquiry  should 
be  made  before  the  ship  started  ? — No,  not  in- 
quiry, but  see  that  the  ships  go  to  sea  properly. 

579.  That  they  should  be  inspected? — Yes; 
that  this  class  of  ships,  which  means  a  6hip  that 
has  run  through  all  its  classes  and  cannot  be 
classed  in  any  class,  should  be  compulsorily  sur- 
veyed and  made  seaworthy ;  and  that  the  load  of 
the  ship  should  be  checked  to  see  whether  they 
were  going  to  sea  with  an  overload.  Then  the 
cause  of  the  loss  would  be  so  clear  that  you 
might  inquire,  and  with  some  good  result. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

580.  Are  you  speaking  of  all  ships  or  of  grain- 
laden  ships  ? — I  am  speaking  generally. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

581.  You  think  that  the  Department  should 
fix  the  load-line  of  ships  ? — I  think  they  should 
examine  the  load-line*  They  would  find  two- 
thirds  of  their  work  done  to  their  hand  by  allow- 
ing a  reasonable  freeboard.  Then  they  should 
call  the  attention  of  the  owner  where  it  seemed 
to  be  insufficient,  and  then  if  they  could  not 
agree  with  the  answer,  they  should  have  an 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

582.  In  Clause  4  of  what  I  suppose  I  may 
call  your  Bill,  speaking  of  foreign  ships  coming 
into  port,  you  say  that  double  the  ordinary  rates 
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should  be  charged  on  those  ships,  "  when  they 
appear  to  have  been  loaded  or  stowed  in  such  a 
manner  as  would,"  and  so  on.  By  what  autho- 
rity would  you  allow  that  appearance  to  be 
proved  ? — There  are  Board  of  Trade  surveyors 
now.  There  is  a  very  expensive  establishment 
all  round  the  coast,  and  they  are  well  capable  of 
pursuing  these  inquiries. 

583.  By  the  appearance  of  the  ship ? — I  as- 
sume that  the  man  would  go  on  board  the  ship  ; 
where  he  found  there  was  an  utterly  inadequate 
provision  made,  that  would  be  enough. 

584.  You  mean  by  your  Bill  that  foreign  ships 
would  be  inspected  by  the  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  when  they  -came  into  port  ? — Yes. 

585.  As  well  as  all  British  ships  ? — Yes. 

586.  I  do  not  understand  the  reason  why  you 
wish  to  exempt  ships  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  from  the  provisions  of  the  Bill? — It  is 
only  on  the  principle  of  half  a  loaf  being  better 
than  no  bread,  1  was  threatened  with  fearful 
opposition,  and  you  know  perfectly  well  how 
very  powerful  opposition  is  sometimes,  and  I  was 
very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it. 

587.  I  understand  you  yourself  would  wish  to 
include  the  coasting  trade  if  you  saw  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  so  ? — I  should  consider  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  I  should  like  to  have  full  information 
about  the  coasting  trade.  They  can  pick  their 
weather,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  import  into 
an  Act  of  Parliament  regulations  and  require- 
ments in  excess  of  the  sternest  necessity  of  the 
case,  because  if  I  do  that  I  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
solution in  the  very  measure  that  is  intended  to 
save  life,  and  prevent  loss,  so  that  I  am  anxious 
to  accept  the  minimum  of  precaution  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  object  I  have  in  view. 

588.  Still  you  hope  in  future  years  that  coast- 
ing vessels  may  be  included  in  the  provisions  of 
your  Bill  or  in  another  Bill  ? — No ;  I  hope  to 
know  more  about  it. 

589.  I  suppose  you  mean  coasting  vessels  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  coasting  trade, 
merely  from  port  to  port  in  Great  Britain,  or  do 
you  include  vessels  going  over  to  Ireland  ? — I 
simply  mean  coasting  vessels. 

590.  Engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  ? — Between 
any  port  of  England  and  Ireland  would  be  con- 
sidered coasting  trade. 

591.  Suppose  a  vessel  going  from  Portsmouth 
to  Cork,  would  you  call  that  a  vessel  in  thje 
coasting  trade? — It  comes  within  the  definition  of 
a  coasting  voyage. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

592.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  any  power  to  interfere  with 
the  position  of  the  owner's  load-line  by  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — No  doubt  of  it,  not  in  terms,  but 
in  the  scope  of  the  Act  you  are  empowered  to 
stop  a  ship  from  going  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy 
cendition.  If  you  find  that  the  load-line  does 
not  give  sufficient  freeboard,  that  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  unseaworthiness,  and  you  stop  it 

593.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  power  to  insist  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  load-line  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

594.  Will  you  point  to  the  place  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  gives  them  the  power  ? — The 
Act  of  1875  or  1876  states  that  the  owner  shall 
fix  his  load-line  at  a  certain  place,  and  paint  a 
line  above  it  indicating  the  line  of  the  deck. 
What  is  the  obvious  intention  of  that. 

595.  I  do  not  want  to  know  the  obvious  iu- 
£  3  tention, 
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tention,  but  I  ask,  have  the  Board  of  Trade  any 
right  to  insist  on  a  load-line  being  placed  in  a 
certain  place  ? — I  should  think  they  would  have 
if  they  showed  it  was  placed  in  an  unreasonable 
position ;  they  would  have  constructively,  if  not 
m  terms.  If  they  excused  themselves  for  having 
neglected  on  that  ground,  they  ought  to  have 
sought  the  power  long  since. 

596.  You  rather  point  to  alterations  of  the 
law.  The  two  points  are  quite  different.  As  I 
understand  you,  you  wish  to  alter  the  law  rather 
than  charge  the  Board  of  Trade  with  having 
neglected  to  use  their  statutory  powers  ? —  I 
think  the  Board  of  Trade  have  neglected,  and 
shamefully,  the  use  of  their  statutory  powers, 
and  they  have  shirked  their  work  for  years. 

597.  You  think  so? — Yes,  I  do. 

598.  I  want  to  know  which  it  is  that  you 
wish  to  convey  to  the  Committee:  that  they 
ought  to  have  more  power  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  that  they  have  not  used  the  powers  that  they 
have  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have  used  the  powers 
they  have  at  all  efficiently,  or  come  up  to  them. 

599.  Do  you  think  also  that  they  ought  to 
have  more  powers? — I  think  that  if  they  exer- 
cised the  powers  they  have  got  with  a  will  to 
remedy  abuses  they  would  not  need  any  further 
power. 

600.  In  the  present  state  of  things  do  you 
think  they  need  further  powers? — 1  should  like 
to  see  them  exercise  the  power  they  have  before 
they  ask  for  more.  I  think  the  power  is  sufficient 
if  the  Board  of  Trade  was  well  disposed  to  do  its 
business  properly. 

601.  1  think,  in  answer  to  the  honourable 
Member  for  Durham,  you  said  to-day  that  the 
great  majority  of  shipowners  had  put  the  load- 
line  in  the  proper  place  ? — I  think  so. 

602.  If  so,  the  legislation  we  have  had  has 
had  a  good  practical  effect? — No,  I  think  not. 
I  never  charged  the  whole  of  the  shipowners 
with  overloading. 

603.  Purely,  if  the  load-line  is  generally  placed 
in  a  proper  position,  so  that  ships  are  sent  to  sea 
in  a  proper  condition,  it  looks  as  if  the  general 
effect  of  legislation  had  been  good  ? — They  were 
always  sent  to  sea  in  proper  condition  by  good 
shipowners.  It  is  the  bad  shipowners  we  want 
to  get  at. 

604.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  will  not 
admit  that  the  general  effect  of  legislation  has 
been  good  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
operative  at  all. 

605.  Surely,  if  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
the  load-line  is  properly  placed,  all  you  can  show 
is  that  there  is  a  small  number  of  cases  in  which 
you  want  it? — That  is  always  the  case.  The 
people  who  have  placed  the  load-line  in  a  reason- 
able position  are  the  people  who  always  load 
their  ships  properly.  They  are  not  the  safer 
because  they  always  paint  a  mark  on  them. 

606.  You  spoke  about  the  Reports  of  Inquiries, 
and  that  you  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
Reports  of  Inquiries  held  upon  many  ships? — 
No  particular  difficulty.  I  have  had  them  fur- 
nished to  me  with  regularity. 

607.  You  are  aware  that  the  Board  of  Trade 

r'ves  a  copy  to  everyone  who  asks  for  them  ? — 
know  that  they  give  me,  and  I  know  that  I 
have  always  asked  for  it. 

608.  And  that  they  are  sent" to  Lloyd's? — I 
am  quite  satisfied  to  have  had  them  myself,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 


Mr.  Talbot — continued. 

609.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  at  any 
length  on  your  previous  answers,  but  an  answer 
has  been  referred  to  before  which  has  caused  a 
good  deal  of  excitement ;  with  regard  to  what 
you  said  about  Lord  Sandon's  speech,  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  wish  by  anything  you  say  to  sug- 
gest, and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was 
no  personal  imputation  against  Lord  Sandon  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

610.  You  will  quite  equally  wish  to  convey  to 
the  Committee  that  you  do  not  desire  to  le:id  the 
Committee  to  suppose  that  you  wish  to  charge 
anybody  in  the  Board  of  Trade  with  deliberately 
wishing  to  mislead  the  House  of  Commons? — 
Why  do  you  pursue  that ;  why  do  you  wish  me 
to  pursue  that  previous  question.  Just  pass 
from  this  knotty  place ;  you  will  not  get  me  to 
whitewash  the  Board  of  Trade. 

611.  All  I  want  to  ask  is,  whether  you  wish 
the  imputation  to  remain  that  anything  intended 
to  mislead  the  House  of  Commons  was  uttered 
through  the  mouth  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  ? — I  decline  to  answer  the  question. 

612.  With  regard  to  the  ships  that  you  men- 
tioned which  were  the  subject  of  this  speech  of 
Lord  Sandon ;  as  to  the  "  Homer,"  you  say  that 
is  one  of  the  ships  which  ought  to  have  been 
called  grain  laden  ?~I  gave  my  reasons  for  it  at 
the  time. 

613.  Are  you  aware  of  this  fact,  that  the 
"  Homer  "  was  described  by  Lloyd's  as  a  ship 
with  general  cargo  ? — I  do  not  care  who  described 
her  as  a  ship  with  general  cargo  ;  if  she  had  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  grain  in  her  I  should  call 
her  a  grain-laden  ship. 

614.  Perhaps  you  might  be  inclined  to  ad- 
mit that,  it  is  not  on  incorrect  information  that 
this  speech  was  made,  because  this  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  "  Shipping  Gazette"  of  the  6 A 
March  1880 :  "  '  Homer,'  steamer,  of  London, 
Walker,  official  number  77,016,  left  Boston  for 
Liverpool,  with  general  cargo,  on  the  17th  De- 
cember last,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of;" 

{>erhaps  that  has  not  been  brought  to  your  know- 
edge  before? — Mo  ;  but  then  I  described  her  as 
a  grain-laden  ship,  and  I  think  that  ought  to  have 
been  contradicted  in  the  House,  because,  instead 
of  information  based  on  inquiry,  if  you  tell  me 
Lord  Sandon  made  inquiry,  his  answer  appears 
to  have  been  based  on  no  inquiry,  or  at  least  on 
incorrect  information. 

615.  I  merely  want  to  ask  you  whether  that 
fact  had  been  brought  to  your  notice,  that  the 
ship  had  been  officially  described  as  a  ship  with 
general  cargo  ? — No. 

616.  Perhaps  >ou  did  not  also  know  that  the 
ship  "  Zanzibar,"  which  was  another  of  your 
own  instances,  was  described  as  "  the  '  Zanzibar9 
steamer  of  West  Hartlepool  left  New  York  for 
Glasgow  with  general  cargo  on  the  11th  January 
last,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of;"  you  did 
not  know  that  that  had  been  so  described  in 
Lloyd's  list  ? — No ;  my  complaint  is  that  they 
are  described  as  ships  with  general  cargo,  when 
they  are  really  gra\n-laden  ships. 

617.  I  only  \^jj\t  to  ask  you  if  you  do  not 
think  there  is  fcot^e  \^s^cation  for  a  statement 
based  on  officii  ^J  c^iaents  of  that  kind  ?—  Cer- 
tainly. ^° 

s]\joxman. 

^\&  1  thvr\^  A^wflfcle  you  to  correct  an 

a.x\^J;'  <#^c^  >3v\  ^^r*1  understood  you 
^  ,\***»  ^^k  ^  i^o***^  *aa  forced  by 
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the  Board  of  Trade  ?— Very  little.  I  do  not  say 
more.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  they  are  getting 
more  active  this  year. 

619.  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  are  aware 
that  since  1876  there  have  been  a  total  of  385 
ships  detained  ?  —I  should  exceedingly  like  the 
Committee  to  see  a  return  of  them,  with  the 
dates  of  their  detention.  I  think  you  would  find 
that  there  was  extraordinary  activity  in  1875  and 
1876,  and  that  it  tailed  off  to  inactivity  ;  and  it 
suddenly  revived  in  this  year. 

620.  I  must  ask  you  whether  you  are  aware 
that  in  1877,  one  of  those  years,  there  were  80 
ships  detained,  and  that  in  1880,  the  present  year, 
50  have  already  been  detained  ;  you  probably  do 
not  know  the  wets  ? — I  do  not  know  the  facts, 
but  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  so.     There 
were  two  questions  put  to  me  in  the  course  of  my 
examination  which  1  should  like  to  give  written 
replies  to,  in  case  I  did  not  make  myself  under- 
stood in  the  verbal  replies  I  gave  at  the  time.     I 
was  asked  if  I  was  auare  that  loading  grain  in 
bags  would  raise  the  centre  if  gravity  ;   and  it 
is    important  to   deal    with    it,    because    Lord 
Sandon  urged  this  as   a  reason  why  legislation 
should  not  he  attempted,  early  this  year.     I  say, 
to  sustain  the  theory  that  loading  in  sacks,  as 
against  loading  in  bulk,  would  tend  to  raise  the 
centre  of  gravity,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that 
the  same  weight  in  both  cases  is- placed  over  the 
same  area  of  the  floor  of  the  ship.     But  as,  when 
grain  is  loaded  in  bulk,  every  effort  is  made  to 
fill  the  hold  entirely,  and  as  this  only  could  be 
done  with  grain  in  bags,  it  would  be  necessary, 
on  the  raised  centre  of  gravity  theory,  to  put 
what  was  displaced  by  bagging  in  the  deck  houses 
or  other  structures  above  the  deck.     This,  how- 
ever, is  carefully  guarded  against   in   the  Bill 
which  I  drew.     If  it  is  not  so  placed  above  the 
deck,  one  of  two  things  must  happen  :  either  the 
surplus  displaced  by  bagging  must  be  left  behind, 
or  must  be  stowed  somewhere  else  in  the  ship, 
under  the  main  deck,  which  would  not  of  course 
raise  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  cargo, 
though   it   might  slightly  depress  it.     The  one 
other  question  which  I  should  like  to   give  a 
written  reply  to,  after  fully  considering  it,  is  this. 
It  has  been  urged  as  a  reasou  why  legislation 
should  not  be  attempted,  or  should  be  of  a  very 
inefficient  kind,  that  anything  more  direct  would 
tend  to  impair  the  responsibility  of  shipowners. 


Chairman — continued. 

In  the  three  years  ending  June  1879,  they  in- 
quire into  eight  cases   only  out  of  401  of  ships 
sailing  away  from  port  with  full  crews  of  men, 
4,435  in  all  (all  bread-winners)  on  board  of  each 
one  of  them,  and  which  were  never  heard  of 
again.      The  answer  may  be  a  little  long,  but 
1   hope  you    will   excuse  it.      What  would  be 
thought    if    cabmen     galloped    furiously     and 
killed  people  by  twenties  and  thirties  not  weekly, 
but  almost  daily,   and   instead  of  stopping  the 
galloping,   and   stopping  the  wicked  slaughter, 
you    were     once    in    115    cases    to    hold    an 
mquiry,  when  the  Court   would   find   that   al- 
though the  furious  driving  was  the  cause  of  death, 
yet,  as  the  man  had  proved  that  he  had  previously 
driven  quite  as  fast,  and  not  killed  auyone,  that 
he  might  have  supposed  that  in  this  case  also  his 
driving  might  have  killed  nobody,  and  therefore 
that  the  Court  dismiss  the  case  with  a  caution. 
The  owners   might  also  prove    that   they   had 
loaded  her  32  times  with  safety,  and  the  Court 
find   that  she  had  been  32  times   overloaded. 
These  two  cases  are  alike  in  all  points  save  two 
(and  I  defy  anyone  to  show  that  they  are  not). 
1st.  The   people    killed  ashore  would  be  men, 
women,  and  children  promiscuously  ;  at  sea,  it  is 
only  the  bread-winners  of  the  family,  the  strong, 
the  male,   the  brave,  who  arc  lost.      2nd.  You 
could  not  be  sure  at  starting  that  the  cabman 
would  gallop  madly  that  day,  whilst  it  happens 
continually  that  vessels  start  from  Cardiff  and 
other  ports  so  deeply  loaded,   that    pilots  and 
other  observers  remark,  "if  she  has  fan:  weather 
she  may  do ;  if  not,  she's  a  coffin."     I  know  six 
cases  where  men  have  returned  at  the  last  mo- 
ment to  put  on  poor  clothes,  and  leave    their 
watches,   in  case  their  well-founded  apprehen- 
sions were  realised.     Inquiry  only  !  and  only  in 
three  cases  in  401.      Yet  there  are   idiots  not 
yet  shut  up  by  their  friends,  who  deprecate  in- 
terference as  impairing  responsibility  of  the  ship- 
owner, and  say,  "  Don't,  whatever  you  do,  inter- 
fere with  the  shipowners'  responsibility. "     How 
the  devils  must  laugh  at  such  manslaughtering 
idiotcy  !     What  would  be  said  if  such  an  objec- 
tion were  urged  against  stopping  peremptorily, 
and  at  once,  the  galloping  cabman  ?     I  want  to 

ftut  that  parallel  case.  I  am  sure  that  a  vessel 
eaving,  say,  Portsmouth  or  Cardiff,  can  be 
stopped  by  a  Board  of  Trade  willing  to  do  its 
duty. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

621.  I  think  there  are  some  points  in  your 
printed  evidence  in  which  you  wish  to  make  a 
correction? — It  was  in  answer  to  Question  41. 
I  was  asked  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  "  There- 
fore it  has  been  rather  an  exception  to  hold  these 
inquiries  until  last  year?"  and  I  replied,  "To 
hold  these  formal  official  investigations."  Now, 
from  the  context,  that  would  appear  as  if  it 
applied  both  to  missing  ships  and  to  foundered 
ships.  That  is  not  correct,  for  we  have  always 
held  inquiries  into  the  cases  of  foundered  ships 
wherever  we  could  get  evidence.  In  the  case  of 
missing  ships  we  have  not  held  inquiries  up  to 
the  present  year,  because  we  thought  we  were 
not  able  to  get  evidence.  I  wish  to  confine  that 
answer  to  the  question  of  missing  ships,  and  not 
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to  extend  it  to  the  case  of  foundered  ships.  I  Mr.  Farrer, 
wish  to  point  out  in  the  Return  which  has  been 
circulated  to  the  Committee  this  morning  of 
grain-laden  ships,  that  the  printer  has  made  a 
mistake  since  it  left  our  hands,  in  reference  to 
one  of  these  ships  which  has  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion to-day,  the  description  of  the  cargo  of 
the  "  Homer.'*  It  is  an  obvious  mistake;  it  is  on 
page  15  of  the  Return.  The  stops  are  put  in 
the  wrong  place,  so  that  it  might  possibly  mislead. 
It  only  needs  to  replace  the  stops  and  parentheses 
to  see  what  the  real  entry  is.  I  should  like  also 
to  mention  that  these  returns  have  not  upon 
them,  as  I  believe  they  ought  to  have  in  point 
of  form,  that  they  are  put  in  by  me,  because 
they  had  been  previously  printed  by  the  Queen's 
£  4  printer, 
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printer,  and  are  circulated  by  him,  and  not  by 
the  House  of  Commons  printer. 

622.  I  understand  that  these  inquiries  into 
missing  ships  have  been  ordered  to  the  number 
of  81  since  the  1st  January  1880?-- 1  should 
rather  say  have  been  held  since  that  time.  Some 
were  ordered  previously  but  there  was  a  delay 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  Act. 

623.  And  there  has  been  no  selection  in  this 
case,  but  all  the  cases  of  missing  ships  where 
there  was  not  on  the  face  of  them  proof  that  no 
evidence  would  be  forthcoming  have  been  taken  ? 
— Quite  so ;  in  fact,  every  case  of  foundering 
and  missing  has  been  referred  to  the  solicitor. 
One  or  two  cases  have  not  been  proceeded  with, 
because  they  were  unimportant ;  and  four  or  five 
cases  have  not  been  proceeded  with  because  no 
evidence  could  be  procured.  In  a  good  many 
other  cases,  as  you  will  see  from  the  Returns  I 
put  in,  the  inquiries  are  really  unimportant;  but 
all  have  been  held  that  could  be  held  at  all,  all 
that  the  solicitor  found  he  could  get  evidence 
about. 

624.  Previous  to  1880  there  were  very  much 
fewer  inquiries  ? —  Into  cases  of  missing  ships. 

625.  In  fact,  in  a  single  year  there  were  per- 
haps, less  than  half-a-dozen  ? — In  the  case  of 
missing  ships,  I  should  think  less  than  that. 

626.  Cfn  what  principle  were  the  cases  of  mis- 
sing ships  selected  ? — Cases  for  inquiry  generally 
were  selected  from  a  variety  of  reasons ;  for 
instance,  the  importance  of  the  case  where  the 
ship  was  a  large  and  valuable  one ;  and  more 
especially,  and  more  than  all  cases,  where 
lives  were  lost.  If  that  was  the  case,  then 
whenever  evidence  could  be  procured,  or  rather 
where  we  thought  evidence  could  be  procured, 
an  inquiry  was  ordered.  I  must  say  it  has  been 
the  desire  of  the  department  to  hold  inquiries  in 
very  many  more  cases  than  they  were  held  in, 
and  the  lawyers  have  constantly  told  us  there 
was  no  use  in  our  attempting  to  inquire,  because 
we  could  get  no  evidence. 

627.  Probably  recent  inquiries  have  convinced 
you  that  you  might  have  held  inquiries  more 
numerous  if  you  had  been  otherwise  advised  at 
an  earlier  period  ? — I  think  so,  and  I  hope  that 
more  will  be  held  in  future  ;  at  the  same  time 
one  must  point  out  that  a  good  many  of  those 
that  have  been  held  are  actually  useless  and  tell 
you  nothing;  and  you  must  observe  also  that 
those  of  these  recent  inquiries  which  tell  you  most 
tell  it  because  they  depend  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  construction,  and  we  have  the  means  of 
getting  the  accurate  dimensions  and  the  shape 
of  the  ship.  The  most  important  of  these  in- 
quiries relate  to  losses  which  are  owing  as  much 
to  the  bad  construction  of  the  ship  as  to  any  facts 
connected  with  the  stowage  of  that  cargo.  We 
can  get  the  particulars  of  the  ship  from  the  builder 
here.  Where  that  iV  a  material  element  in  the 
case,  it  materially  helps  us  to  hold  the  inquiry. 
On  this  subject  1  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
by-and-bye.  After  all  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  great  many  of  these  reports  are  proble- 
matical. The  ship  left  England  in  a  dangerous 
condition,  and  therefore  the  probability  is  that  she 
was  lost  by  foundering ;  but  she  may  have  been 
lost  by  striking  on  an  iceberg ;  she  may  have 
stranded ;  she  may  have  been  in  collision ;  she 
may  have  been  badly  navigated,  or  there  may  be 
other  causes.     It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  be- 
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cause  a  ship  leaves  England  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition that  she  has  necessarily  foundered. 

628.  Reference  has  been  made  to  four  ships, 
the  "  Homer,"  the  "  Zanzibar/'  the  "  Surbiton," 
and  the  "  Bernina,"  as  to  which  Lord  Sandon 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  were 
laden  with  general  cargoes.  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  will  put  in  a  return  showing  what 
were  the  actual  cargoes  of  those  vessels,  and 
also  whether  you  can  state  from  whence  the 
information  which  was  given  to  Lord  Sandon  was 
derived  ? — I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion as  fully  a3  I  wish  at  once,  but  I  will  put  in  a 
return  answering  it  completely.  I  know  that  con- 
siderable pains  was  taken  to  ascertain  the  cargo 
of  those  vessels,  and  I  know  that  in  some  of  those 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  here, 
Lloyd's  Reports  showed  them  as  ships  laden 
with  general  cargo,  and  it  was  from  those 
reports  amongst  other  things  that  the  informa- 
tion given  to  Lord  Sandon  was  taken  ;  but  I  will 
put  in  a  return  stating  all  we  know  about  those 
ships. 

Sir  William  Har court 

629.  The  view  taken  with  reference  to  these 
inquiries  was,  that  these  inquiries  would  be  use- 
ful as  fixing  the  responsibility  upon  shipowners 
for  sending  away  vessels  in  a  dangerous  condition, 
was  it  not? — That  was  one  object;  but  only  one. 

630.  Now  you  have  told  us  that  in  the  past 
very  few  inquiries  were  held,  because  there  was 
a  difficulty  in  getting  evidence  ? — In  the  case  of 
missing  ships. 

631.  And  in  the  case  of  missing  ships  even  in 
the  present,  though  more  inquiries  are  held,  very 
often  those  inquiries  prove  ineffectual? — That  is 
necessarily  so. 

632.  Does  not  that  show  that  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  from  future  inquiry  is  of  itself 
essentially  defective,  because  the  inquiries  which 
are  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  reasons  you 
have  stated  break:  down? — There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  is  a  weak  point  in  the  case  for 
the  inquiries.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  so  important  as  it  appears,  because  it  is  not 
the  effect  of  the  inquiry  upon  the  particular  case, 
and  the  particular  shipowner  that  alone  you  look 
to;  it  is  the  knowledge  that  shipowners  are 
made  aware  if  they  do  wrong  their  responsibilities 
are  likely  to  be  brought  home  to  them. 

633.  But  would  you  answer  me  this  question ; 
if  the  chance  of  their  responsibilities  being  brought 
home  to  them  is  represente  J  by  three  inquiries  in 
a  year  into  a  couple  of  hundred  cases,  and  even 
those  inquiries  themselves,  as  you  say,  being 
practically  in  many  cases  abortive,  what  is  the 
amount  of  responsibility  which  is  brought  home 
to  the  shipowner  by  such  a  method  of  proceed- 
ing ? — You  assume  that  all  those  200  cases  are 
cases  in  which  you  would  have  had  an  inquiry. 
If  you  had  all  the  evidence  before  you  the  pro- 
bability is  that  there  are  not  above  a  fourth  or  a 
tenth  of  those  cases  which  would  have  presented 
circumstances  needing  inquiry.  It  is  not  the 
fact  that  any  amount  of  inquiry  or  any  amount 
of  precaution  can  prevent  losses  at  sea. 

634.  You  have  said,  and  I  have  no  doubt  very 
truly ,  that  where  a  ship  goes  away  and  is  missing, 
that  is  to  say  nobody  l&nows  what  has  become  of 
her,  it  \$  very  ^fli^u  to  find  out  what  has  be- 
come o?Ver ,  ^u^  4o^o  /*i  ftiat  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  m^Q&of  *\x^  ^  tfHftgto  prevent  this  loss 
of  lif^  v    ftiluT^  \  ^\0  <*  vcv  order  to  fix  responsi- 
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bility  is  not  the  true  method,  but  that  you  ought 
to  adopt  antecedent  prevention  ?—  I  do  not  think 
it  proves  that  at  all,  because  there  are  a  great 
many  cases  in  which  inquiries  do  bring  home 
responsibility,  and  there  is  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  knowledge  that 
such  an  inquiry  may  be  held  brings  home  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  shipowner  before  she  goes  to  sea. 

635.  Antecedent  to  the  preceding  year,  we  will 
say  since  the  year  1873,  will  you  tell  me  how 
many  cases  of  inquiry  have,  in  your  opinion, 
brought  home  the  responsibility  ? — It  is  impos- 
sible forme  to  answer  that  question  offhand. 

636.  Are  there  a  dozen  ? — I  cannot  pretend  to 
answer  the  question. 

637.  We  know  that  the  numbers  of  cases  of 
losses  of  ships  are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds ; 
I  want  to  know  whether  the  cases  of  inquiries 
which  have  brought  home  the  responsibility  can 
be  counted  by  tens? — I  cannot  give  you  any 
figures.  But  if  you  mean  inquiries  into  losses 
generally,  far  more  than  that.  I  did  not  come 
prepared  on  this  point,  and  intended  to  go  into 
it  by-andbye.  But  allow  me  to  say  now  that 
the  inquiry  is  net  only  of  value  fur  bringing  home 
responsibility  to  the  shipowner,  but  the  inquiry 
is  of  value  for  bringing  to  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  shipowner,  as  well  as  of  everybody  else,  the 
nature  of  the  causes  of  loss.  With  the  grave 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  our  mercantile 
marine  there  are  constantly  new  causes  of  danger. 
When  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Committee  sat,  one 
of  the  chief  causes  that  was  spoken  of  arose  from 
so-called  awning  decks.  Inquiry  was  directed  to 
that  point,  and  I  believe  that  evil  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  cured.  A  danger,  which  I  believe  to 
be  greater  than  the  danger  arisingfrom  these  grain- 
laden  vessels,  arose  from  explosions  and  combustion 
in  coal-laden  ships;  we  had  many  inquiries  in  those 
cases,  but  they  failed  because  the  inquirers  had 
not  sufficient  knowledge'and  experience.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed,  under  Mr.  Childers,  con- 
sisting of  men  of  great  and  varied  experience, 
which  did  admirable  work,  and  investigated  those 
cases  thoroughly ;  it  was  an  inquiry  on  a  large 
scale,  and  it  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
shipowners,  as  well  as  to  others,  what  were  the 
real  causes  of  those  losses ;  I  believe  that  evil 
also  is  now,  to  a  great  extent,  got  rid  of. 

638.  In  one  of  your  answers  just  now  to  the 
Chairman,  you  said  an  inquiry  very  often  proves 
nothing ;  and  you  said  the  ship  left  England  in  a 
dangerous  condition  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  that  was  the  cause  of  this  loss.  Do  you  not 
think  that  the  first  measure  is  to  take  pre- 
cautions that  no  ship  so  left  England  in  a  dan- 
gerous condition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  owner, 
speaking  of  the  ordinary  accidents  of  the  sea ; 
that  a  ship  that  could  be  described  by  you  as 
leaving  England  in  a  dangerous  condition  is  a 
ship  that  ought  not  to  leave  England? — All  that 
we  can  i>os8iDly  prove  in  the  case  of  a  ship  miss- 
ing with  all  hands  (and  that  we  often  fail  to 
prove  or  ascertain  anything  about)  is  whether 
she  did  leave  England  in  a  dangerous  condition. 
As  to  your  other  point,  it  raises  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  principle  before  the  Committee,  how  far 
and  to  what  extent  you  shall  interfere  with  the 
ship  before  she  goes  to  sea,  and  that  is  too  large 
a  question  to  go  into  in  the  compass  of  an  answer 
to  your  question  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry. 

639.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  Parliament 
fats  adopted  up  to  this  time  generally  the  other 
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principle,  that  it  wouid  not  interfere  before  the 
ship  went,  but  it  would  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  evil  by  subsequent  inquiries,  which  would 
tend  to  operate  on  the  shipowners,  to  prevent  the 
ship  going  in  a  dangerous  condition ;  as  I  gather, 
the  amount  of  your  evidence  is  that  that  subse- 
quent inquiry  is  necessarily  very  defective? — 
There  are  many  cases  of  loss  in  which  inquiry 
cannot  be  held. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

640.  You  said  that  your  inquiries  extend  to 
defective  construction  ? — In  the  inquiries  in  the 
more  important  cases  to  which  I  have  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  defective  con- 
struction for  that  particular  cargo  and  voyage 
formed  one  essential  element  in  the  report  of  the 
court. 

640.*  Have  you  any  fixed  rule  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  which  you  arrive  at  a  definition  of 
what  you  mean  by  defective  construction  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr.  Power. 

641.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  inquiries  were 
made  in  1873? — I  have  not  come  prepared  with 
those  figures;  I  came  prepared  only  on  the 
subject  of  grain-laden  ships  the  other  day,  but  I 
can  easily  get  them  out.  1  thought  that  was  to 
be  reserved  for  a  subsequent  inquiry. 

642.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
number  of  inquiries  in  1873  and  the  number  of 
inquiries  in  1880  ?— I  can  put  in,  if  desired,  a 
return  of  the  number  of  inquiries  in  each  year 
and  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  casualties. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

643.  This  return  sets  forth,  at  the  top,  "  Re- 

J)orted  to  the  Board  of  Trade."  How  were  these 
osses  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  does  it 
include  all  the  vessels  that  have  been  lost  grain 
laden. 

644.  Not  the  vessels  upon  which-  you  have 
made  inquiry  only?— Certainly  not ;  it  includes 
all  vessels  which  have  carried  grain  at  all,  which 
have  been  lost 

645.  How  have  you  ascertained  the  cause  of 
the  casualties  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  ? — 
The  result  of  a  judicial  inquiry  can  of  course 
only  be  given  where  there  has  been  such  an 
inquiry ;  but  in  all  cases  we  get  a  preliminary 
report,  as  I  mentioned,  either  from*  the  owner 
or  from  the  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  or  some 
person  or  another.  We  get  some  reports  in  all 
cases,  but  of  course  they  are  not  less  valuable 
than  where  we  g6t  an  elaborate  judicial  investi- 
gation. 

646.  It  is  the  vessels  that  are  lost,  not  from 
any  defective  stowage  of  the  cargo,  or  over- 
loading, but  also  where  the  machinery  has  broken 
down,  and  the  vessel  has  been  lost  in  conse- 
quence?— All  cases  of  missing  or  foundering 
vessels  that  carry  grain  at  all ;  there  is  no  question 
of  the  quantity  of  grain  at  all. 

Sir  Edward  Bates. 

647.  If  they  had  had  10  tons  in  a  cargo  of 
1 ,500  tons  you  return  them  as  grain  laden  ? — In 
this  return  we  return  them  explaining  what 
it  is. 

648.  I  can  put  my  finger  on  ships  in  this  list 
where  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  cargo  did  not  consist 
of  grain  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  but  we  were  anxious 
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to    give  the  Committee    everything  wholly  or 
partly  laden  with  grain. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

649.  I  believe  the  Board  of  Trade  thought  one 
effect  of  these  inquiries  would  be  to  supply  ship- 
owners with  useful  and  valuable  information  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

650.  I  do  not  suppose  you  think  these  inqui- 
ries have  much  effect  in  deterring  negligent  ship- 
owners, do  you  ? — Yes,  I  do.  Allow  me  to  men- 
tion to  you  a  fact  which  only  came  to  my  know- 
ledge yesterday,  as  an  illustration.  I  hiar  from 
very  good  authority  that  in  one  of  the  cases,  the 
*'  Lmfra,"  in  which  an  inquiry  was  recently  held, 
and  of  which  I  have  given  you  the  particulars, 
the  owners  of  the  cargo  are  now  suing  the  owners 
of  the  ship  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained  by 
the  loss  of  the  cargo. 

651.  That  leads  me  to  another  question  I  was 
going  to  put  to  you  ;  in  many  cases  without  any 
inquiries  the  owners  of  the  cargo  bring  an  action 
against  the  owners  of  the  ship  for  the  loss  of  the 
cargo  ? — Very  often ;  but  1  fancy  you  would  find 
that  the  ownera  of  the  cargo  derive  considerable 
assistance  from  these  inquiries,  and  we  have  had 
cases  brought  before  the  Board  of  Trade  where 
the  shipowner  has  said,  "  Do  hold  the  inquiry 
soon,  because  the  underwriter  will  not  pay  until 
the  inquiry  is  held." 

652.  Although  of  course  neither  the  evidence 
nor  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  as  you  know,  is 
evidence  in  any  action  ? — Quite  so ;  but  it  gives 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

653.  There  is  no  statement,  I  think,  put  in  as 
to  the  number  of  missing  ships  in  1875,  1876, 
and  1877  ;  you  could  easily  supply  that  at  some 
future  time  ? — Easily. 

654.  Of  course  some  evidence  has  been  given, 
and  we  want  to  know  to  what  extent  that  evi- 
dence is  correct ;  could  you  supply  us  with  infor- 
mation as  to  the  number  of  missing  ships  for  the 
years  following  1874,  the  number  of  lives  lost  on 
board  those  ships,  and  the  number  of  inquiries ; 
I  ask  that  because  statements  have  been  made, 
and  we  want  to  see  to  what  extent  they  are  right? 
— I  think  I  can ;  you  must  remember  that  our 
ships  include  all  ships  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
wherever  they  may  be  trading. 

655.  It  is  only  to  ascertain  what  the  evidence 
in  the  possession  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been? 
—  I  can  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

656.  Have  you  any  means  of  telling  the  Com- 
mittee how  Lloyd's  ascertain  whether  a  ship  is  a 
grain-laden  ship  or  not,  or  on  what  principle  they 
call  a  ship  a  grain-laden  ship  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell 
you  that. 

657.  Because  a  great  deal  of  controversy  has 
arisen  as  to  whether  certain  ships  were  or  were 
not  grain  laden,  and  it  has  been  quoted  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject? — I  will  put  in  that 
information  in  the  return  I  promised;  I  will 
ascertain  from  Lloyd's. 

658.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year  a  great  number  of 
additional  inquiries  were  made  into  the  case  of 
missing  ships  ? — Yes. 

659.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  anv  reason 
which  induced  the  Board  of  Trade  at  tnat  time 
to  take  up  this  new  line  of  departure,  as  it  were, 
with  regard  to  missing  ships  ? — I  was  intending 
to  go  fully  into  this  point  at  a  later  stage,  because 
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it  relates  to  ships  other  than  those  which  are 
grain  laden*  At  this  moment  I  remember  that 
in  1879,  long  before  the  agitation  about  grain 
loading,  the  attention  of  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  called  to  the  case  of  losses  not 
of  grain  ships  only,  but  of  steamers  of  a  particular 
construction,  of  which  it  appeared  that  a  great 
number  had  been  lost  recently.  Some  ot  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  called  Lord  San- 
don's  attention  to  that  fact,  and  steps  were 
accordingly  taken  with  a  view  to  inquiry  in  those 
cases.  The  agitation  on  the  subject  of  grain- 
laden  vessels  then  assisted,  I  speak  hesitatingly 
as  to  Lord  Sandon's  motives,  but  I  believe  that 
his  order  that  there  should  be  inquiry  into  the 
loss  of  all  missing  ships  was  due  to  the  desire 
that  there  might  be  no  suspicion  that  ships  were 
selected  for  inquiry  improperly. 

Mr.  Corry. 

660.  I  think  you  said  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  missing  ships  may  have  left  the  United 
Kingdom  in  a  dangerous  state  ? — They  may  or 
they  may  not. 

661.  Would  any  of  those  ships  be  laden  with 
grain  ? — None. 

662.  So  that  it  does  not  affect  the  present  part 
of  our  inquiry  ?  —  No ;  but  we  have  been  able,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  in  some  cases,  contrary  to  our  own 
expectations  to  get  evidence  of  the  state  in  which 
the  grain-laden  ships  left  foreign  ports. 

663.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  regulation* 
exist  in  the  United  States  ports  or  not  with  refer- 
ence to  grain-laden  ships? — There  are  regula- 
tions enforced,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  believe 
imperfectly,  by  the  underwriters,  and  through 
the  medium  of  their  surveyors.  All  that  you  will 
find  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper  which  I  men- 
tioned, and  which  will  be  before  this  Committee 
to-day. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

664.  Could  you  inform  me  whether  there  i* 
any  return  as  to  what  the  cost  of  these  inquiries 
into  missing  and  lost  ships  has  been?— Not  off- 
hand ;  but  it  will  be  considerable. 

665.  Do  you  know  the  total  expense  of  the 
surveyors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  different 

forts  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  figures  here,  but 
can  easily  pui  it  in. 

666.  Would  there  be  any  reason  why  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  not  give  a  vessel  a  cer- 
tificate to  carry  a  certain  weight  of  cargo,  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  grain  in  bulk,  just  the  same 
as  they  give  a  certificate  to  carry  a  certain  num- 
ber of  emigrants  and  passengers  I — That  raises  a 
very  large  question,  which  I  did  not  come  pre- 
pared to  answer.  I  rather  wish  to  reserve  all 
information  upon  that  point  until  the  inquiry 
before  the  Committee  has  gone  further. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

667.  With  reference  to  the  selection  of  missing 
ships  for  inquiry,  did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  loss  of  life  was  one  of  the  circum- 
stances which  induced  you  to  select  a  ship? — 
Certainly. 

668.  Are  not  lives  lost  in  all  missing  ships? — 
That  is  a  very  pertinent  question,  and  therefore 
we  have  been  always  particularly  desirous  of 
inquiring  into  the  l°ss  °f  niissing  ships.  I  was 
thinking  rather  q£  the  ships  that  we  know  to 
hav%  fou^eTe^s  kYid  °^  ^e  wrecked  and  stranded 
Bfcivj^  ^Yxerfc  \\^  \^  &  life  is  always  a  very. 
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669.  Is  the  selection  of  missing  ships  for 
inquiry  made  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ? — No,  it  is  not  made  by  the  solicitor,  and, 
as  I  told  you  before,  there  have  been  very  few 
inquiries  into  the  case  of  missing  ships  (indeed, 
only  in  those  cases  where  we  thought  we  could 
get  at  some  important  facts),  until  this  year, 
and  this  year  there  has  been  no  selection,  but 
all  have  been  inquired  into.  As  regards  cases 
other  than  those  of  missing  ships,  viz.,  founder- 
ings,  strandings,  collisions,  &c,  the  selection  of 
cases  for  inquiry  is  made  in  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

670.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  case 
of  those  four  ships  which  Mr.  Plimsoll  asserted 
to  be  grain  laden,  and  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons asserted  not  to  be  grain-laden,  all  your  in- 
formation was  derived  from  Lloyd's  ?— Some 
information  was  derived  from  Lloyd's,  I  believe, 
some  from  other  quarters.  I  will  put  in  a  return 
stating  what  the  information  was  and  where  it 
was  got  from. 

Mr.  Ilced. 

671.  When  you  speak  of  information  derived 
from  Lloyd's,  do  you  mean  from  the  underwriters 
or  from  the  Register  Office  ?— That  information 
would  come  from  the  underwriters. 

672.  Have  you  ever  any  communication 
between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Register 
Office  in  regard  to  construction  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

673.  Does  this  return  that  we  have  to-day 
give  the  total  number  of  ships  foundered  and 
missing  since  1875?— Since  1873,  so  far  as  we 
can  give  it. 

674.  Is  this  return  got  from  Lloyd's,  or  how 
does  the  Board  of  Trade  get  this? — It  is  got 

"from  a  number  of  sources,  principally  from  our 
own  Wreck  Register.  We  are  in  constant  com- 
munication with  Lloyd's.  We  get  the  return 
from  consuls,  from  our  own  officers,  and  from  a 
number  of  quarters. 

675.  It  professes  to  give  the  total  number  of 
vessels  in  which  cargo  was  loaded  wholly  in 
bulk,  wholly  in  bags,  in  bulk  and  in  bags,  and 
when  stowage  was  unknown  ;  how  is  the  infor- 
mation got  as  to  the  stowage  of  these  vessels  ? — 
For  that  return  we  have  made  special  application 
to  owners.  You  will  find  that  here  is  a  summary, 
and  I  am  afraid  a  very  imperfect  summary,  taken 
out  of  this  other  larger  return,  boin^  an  endea- 
vour to  set  out  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  number  of  the  ships  lost  with  grain  in 
bulk. 

676.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  ships  about 
which  there  was  an  inquiry  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

677.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how  you  get  the 
information ;  as  to  what  ships  were  stowed  in 
bulk  and  what  were  stowed  in  bags  ? — We  get 
it  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned  to  you  for  the 
purpose  of  our  Wreck  Register,  and  we  have  sup- 
plemented that  for  the  purpose  of  this  special 
return  in  different  ways,  and  especially  by  applica- 
tion to  owners. 

678.  Do  you  apply  to  the  shipowners,  or  to 
whom  ? — In  this  case  we  have  made  special  appli- 
cation. But,  in  general,  the  owners  have  under 
the  Statute  to  make  us  a  report  of  loss,  and  we 
get  reports  from  our  officers  and  depositions  from 
the  survivors,  which  give  a  large  number  of  par- 
ticulars. That  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion, and  if  wtf  want  more  we  make  inquiries 
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elsewhere.  I  put  in  forms  and  instructions  show- 
ing how  this  is  done. 

679.  Is  inquiry  made  at  the  port  of  shipment, 
or  has  the  Board  of  Trade  any  means  of  getting 
information  at  the  ports  of  shipment  ? — We  can 
always  communicate  with  the  consuls  where  we 
find  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

680.  But  there  is  no  special  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  at  many  foreign  ports  of  shipment,  is 
there  ? — Only  the  consul. 

681.  At  one  time  the  Board  of  Trade  had  sur- 
veyors at  all  the  ports  of  shipment  in  the  Black 
Sea,  bad  they  not?  —At  several;  not  at  all. 

682.  And  these  were  discontinued  ?— These 
were  discontinued. 

683.  At  that  time,  I  suppose,  you  got  informa- 
tion regularly  of  the  vessels  when  stowed  in  bulk 
"and  in  bags  ? — I  do  not  think  we  did,  and  I  think 

one  reason  for  it  was  that  you  will  find  at  all 
the  ports  in  the  Black  Sea  they  always  stowed 
in  bulk. 

684.  Why  were  these  surveyors  discontinued  ? 
— There  were  only  a  small  number  of  them,  and 
they  were  discontinued,  I  think,  three  or  four 
years  ago ;  about  three  years  ago,  I  think.  But 
I  did  not  come  prepared  to  go  into  this  question. 

685.  For  what  reasons? — They  were  discon- 
tinued, because  it  was  found  that  they  were 
doing  no  good,  and  that  we  could  not  trust  their 
surveys.  We  had  very  small  means  to  pay 
them,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  of  getting  an 
officer  you  can  trust  in  a  foreign  port.  1  may 
mention  one  instance  that  occurred  to  me  once, 
where  the  surveyor  at  one  of  these  ports  had 
reported  that  a  vessel  was  all  laden  as  she  should 
be.  She  got  into  grief  as  she  came  home  ;  an 
inquiry  was  held,  and  the  report  of  the  Wreck 
Commissioner  was  that  he  found  no  fault  with 
the  ship,  badly  laden  as  she  was,  because  she  had 
got  the  certificate  of  the  Government  sur- 
veyor. 

686.  It  was  from  not  being  able  to  get  suffi- 
ciently good  and  reliable  officers  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  discontinued  the  surveys  Y — They  felt 
that  they  could  not  trust  these  surveys. 

Mr.  Maclvcr. 

687.  I  think  I  understand  you  to  say,  in 
answer  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  that  one  of  the 
results  of  your  inquiries  was,  that  if  shipowners 
did  wrong  their  responsibility  could  not  be 
brought  home  to  them  ? — That  is  one  result. 

688.  1  think  I  also  understood  you  to  say  that 
it  was  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  any 
evidence  of  guilt? — Certainly. 

689.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  cannot  you  con- 
ceive a  case  where  it  may  be  equally  difficult  to 
obtain  any  evidence  of  innocence  ? — Certainly ; 
but  nobody's  guilt  is  presumed  until  it  is  proved. 

690.  I  think  if  you  refer  to  the  clauses  of  the 
last  Merchant  Shipping  Act  which  was  passed  in 
reference  to  this,  you  will  find  that  the  shipowner 
is  liable  to  prosecution  for  misdemeanor  unless  he 
can  show  that  he  has  taken  reasonable  means ; 
may  the  shipowner  not,  under  that  Act  of  Par- 
liament, be  placed  in  this  position,  that  his  ship 
may  have  foundered,  that  all  the  witnesses  on  his 
side  may  have  been  drowned,  and  that  he  is 
really  in  a  position  in  which  he  may  bo.  asked  to 
establish  his  innocence,  and  he  may  be  unable  to 
do  so? — I  have  not  the  words  of  the  Act  in  my 
mind,  but  my  impression  is  that  they  say  that 
where  you  prove  that  the  ship  was  lost  from  un- 
seaworthiness, there  the  burden  of  proof  that  she 
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was  seaworthy  when  she  went  to  sea  shall  rest 
with  the  shipowner,  but  you  must  first  prove  that 
she  was  unsea worthy. 

691.  Will  not  you  admit,  in  a  case  of  grain- 
laden  vessels,  that  there  may  be  life  disasters 
arising  completely  and  entirely  from  the  perils  of 
the  seas,  which  the  owner  could  not  control,  and 
as  regards  which  nothing  can  be  proved  ? — I  am 
quite  certain  of  it. 

692.  In  the  question  of  responsibility  of 
owners  on  which  the  Board  of  Trade  rely  as  a 
means  of  preventing  disasters,  is  not  that,  within 
your  own  experience,  a  very  uncertain  weapon 
that  you  cannot  apply  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  ? — There  is  not,  probably,  one  criminal 
out  of  ten  who  is  prosecuted,  but  yet  the  prosecu- 
tion of  that  criminal  deters  others. 

Mr.  Reed. 

693.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  these  figures 
are  correct,  that  in  the  year  ending  June  1875, 
there  were  137  ships  missing,  with  1,430  men  on 
board,  and  out  of  those  137  missing  ships,  there 
were  only  three  the  subject  of  inquiry  after- 
wards?— I  cannot  verify  this  at  once,  but  I  will 
put  in  a  return  ns  I  have  said  to  Mr.  Cohen, 
giving  you  the  figures  accurately. 

694.  Would  you  mind  taking  these  figures 
down   as   a   check.     In  the  year  ending  June 


Mr.  Reed — continued. 

1875,  137  ships  missing,  1,450  lost  in  them,  and 
three  inquiries  only  held ;  in  the  next  year 
ending  June  1876,  101  ships  missing,  1,101  men 
lost,  and  two  inquiries  only  held ;  in  1877,  163 
ships  missing,  1,884  men  lost,  and  three  in- 
quiries held;  in  1878,  88  ships  lost,  with  935 
men,  and  no  inquiry  at  all;  and  in  1879,  89 
missing  ships,  1 ,099  men,  and  no  inquiry.  These 
figures  have  impressed  themselves  on  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  as  very  extra- 
ordinary ;  we  have  had  most  of  them  before  us ; 
and  we  should  like  to  know,  when  you  have  a 
further  opportunity  of  giving  evidence  or  of 
making  the  return,  whether  the  facts  are  of  that 
extraordinary  character?— I  was  proposing  to 
put  in  a  return  containing  the  number  of  missing 
sh^>s,  the  number  of  lives  lost,  and  the  number 
of  inquiries,  distinguishing  what  were  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  inquiry,  and  the  causes  of 
casualty,  and  I  will  take  care  that  these  figures 
are  borne  in  mind. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

695.  That  relates  to  the  further  part  of  the 
inquiry,  because  it  is  not  in  reference  to  grain- 
laden  ships  ? — No. 

696.  Therefore  it  will  belong  to  the  later  stage 
of  the  inquiry  ? — Yes,  or  I  should  have  come 
prepared  with  it  to-day. 
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The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Dickinson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


C ft  airmail. 

697.  You  are  a  Shipowner,  I  believe,  from 
Newcastle-on-Ty  ne  ? — Yes. 

698.  Do  you  own  many  ships  ? — Five. 

699.  .How  long  have  you  been  in  the  trade  ? — 
Ten  years ;  previously  to  that  in  sailing  ships 
for  about  20  years. 

700.  Have  you  been  accustomed  to  import 
grain  to  England  in  your  ships? — Very  fre- 
quently. 

701.  Do  you  load  in  bulk  or  in  bags? — We 
have  loaded  one-third  in  bags  and  two-thirds  in 
bulk  from  the  year  1870  to  the  year  1876;  we 
then  took  half  the  cargo  in  bags  and  half  in  bulk. 
We  are  now  taking  all  in  bags. 

702.  You  began  with  two-thirds  in  bulk  and 
one-third  in  bags  ;  then  you  went  to  half  in  bags 
and  half  in  bulk,  and  now  you  have  all  in  bags? 
— That  is  quite  right. 

703.  What  is  the  result  of  your  experience 
under  these  different  circumstances  ? — We  found 
that  taking  one-third  in  bags  and  stowing  three 
tiers  on  the  top  of  the  lower  hold  grain,  in  heavy 
weather  those  bags  percolated  down  through  the 
loose  grain,  and  we  found  them  all  higgledy- 
piggledy  when  they  got  across. 

704.  Did  you  ever  try  to  break  the  bulk  by 
putting  sail  cloths  between  ? — Flanks  and  mats. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

705.  A  platform? — A  platform,  but  the  jerk- 
ing of  the  ship  chucked  the  boards  up,  and  the 
sacks  get  down. 

Chairman. 

706.  Instead  of  the  platform  you  found  that 
the  bags  sank  through  the  bulk  of  the  grain  ? — 
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In  almost  three  cases  out  of  four  we  found  that 
to  be  bo. 

707.  And  you  found  the  same  inconvenience 
whether  the  proportion  was  as  one  to  two,  or  as 
one  to  one? — It  was  better  having  half  of  each. 
I  tell  you  we  had  the  longitudinal  shifting  boards 
placed  from  stem  to  stern  of  the  ship,  from  the 
deck  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  And  we 
had  put  sectional  shifting  boards  so  as  to  make 
the  ship  really  into  six  compartments,  but  not- 
withstanding that  we  continued  to  find  that  the 
cargo  shifted. 

708.  Have  any  of  your  vessels  so  loaded 
arrived  with  a  list  upon  them? — Yes,  frequently. 
Upon  one  occasion  one  of  our  ships  came  across 
from  Montreal  to  London  in  13  days,  and  she  was 
on  the  port  tack  all  the  way,  a  quick  passage  for 
a  merchant  ship;  and  when  we  got  into  the  Mil- 
wall  Dock,  here,  the  ship  came  in  with  a  list  of 
10  inches  to  starboard.  1  said  to  the  captain 
"What  is  the  matter  here?"  He  had  tele- 
graphed from  the  Lizard  that  he  had  beautiful 
weather  across.  He  said,  "  I  did  not  know  the 
grain  had  got  down  to  the  lee  side,"  and  when 
he  got  into  smooth  water  he  found  he  had  a  list 
of  10  inches. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

709.  Are  you  speaking  of  a  sailing  ship  or  a 
steamer? — A  steamer. 

Chairman. 

710.  How  was  this  steamer  loaded  of  which 
you  are  speaking  ? — She  had  one-third  in  bags 
and  two-thirds  in  bulk. 

711.  In  this  case  was  the  bulk  of  the  grain 
f  3  protected 
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protected   by  shifting  boards  as  you  have  de- 
scribed ? — Yes. 

712.  In  spite  of  that  there  was  a  list  of  10 
inches  in  calm  weather,  or  fine  weather  ? — In 
moderately  calm  weather. 

Mr.  Fry. 

713.  In  what  year  did  that  voyage  take  place? 
— I  should  think  it  would  be  1876. 

Chairman. 

714.  Have  you  now  finally  adopted  the  method 
of  loading  in  bags? — We  have  bought  the  whole 
quantity  of  bags  required  to  bring  our  grain 
entirely  in  bags  for  five  steamers. 

715.  You  say  you  have  got  bags  for  the  whole 
of  your  steamers  ? — Yes,  110,000  bags  to  bring 
the  entire  cargoes  of  our  five  steamers  inside  of 
them. 

716.  Since  how  long  have  you  decided  to  load 
entirely  in  bags  ? — Since  July  last  year. 

717.  Are  your  voyages  American  voyages 
exclusively  ? — No,  principally  American,  Indian, 
and  Black  Sea. 

718.  In  all  cases  you  propose  to  load  in  bags  ? 
— In  all  cases. 

719.  I  suppose  the  inducement  is  that  you 
believe  that  safety  will  be  attained  by  that  ? — 
Yes ;  and  a  shorter  passage,  certainly. 

720.  How  do  you  anticipate  that  a  shorter 
passage  will  be  secured? — If  you  like  I  will 
give  you  a  sample  of  the  "  Redewater."  She 
loaded  at  New  Orleans,  and  this  is  an  extract 
from  the  "  New  Orleans  Times  " :  "  The  British 
steamship  i  Redewater,'  Captain  M'Kenzie, 
cleared  on  Friday,  30th  April,  for  Dunkirk." 

721.  Is  that  one  of  your  steamers? — Yes. 
u  This  vessel  arrived  at  this  port  on  Thursday, 
29th  April,  and  precisely  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  fastened  her  hawsers  to  the  wharf 
stanchions.  The  next  morning,  Friday,  30th 
April,  the  ship  had  taken  on  board  her  entire 
cargo,  consisting  of  66,000  bushels  of  corn,  of 
which  two-thirds  were  sacked  during  the  course 
of  the  shipment ;  all  accomplished  inside  of  30 
hours  from  the  time  the  vessel  arrived  at  its 
wharf."  The  actual  time  was  28  consecutive 
hours.  "  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  quickest 
as  well  as  the  least  expensive  dispatch  of  a  loaded 
vessel  on  record." 

722.  That  merely  refers  to  the  time  taken  in 
loading  ? — Yes. 

723.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  would 
be  a  shorter  voyage? — We  came  home  in  21  \ 
days,  and  we  had  never  done  it  in  less  than  24£ 
The  captain  never  had  any  fear  of  the  cargo 
shifting  ;  he  felt  that  the  cargo  was  as  fast  as  a 
doornail;  and  the  steamer  sailed  straight  across 
frcm  New  Orleans  ;  he  had  three  days  very  bad 
weather;  he  said  he  would  have  had  to  have 
rounded  to  40  or  50  hours  if  he  had  had  his 
cargo  in  bulk. 

724.  You  mean  to  say  that  with  cargo  stowed 
in  this  way  the  captain  never  has  occasion  to 
slacken  his  speed  ? — Nor  to  round  to. 

725.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with 
other  captains  than  those  in  your  employment  ? 
— Yes  ;  about  250  captains  have  signed  a  docu- 
ment expressing  their  belief  that  grain  never 
will  be  brought  safely  across  the  ocean  until  it  is 
all  in  bags. 

726.  In   what  trade   are   these   captains  en- 
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gaged?— The    American,    the  Black    Sea,   the 
Baltic,  and  Alexandria. 

727.  Was  this  decision  arrived  at  at  a  meeting 
of  captains  ? — No :  they  are  captains  I  am  load- 
ing and  discharging,  and  captains  I  meet  with 
in  the  course  of  husiness,  both  in  London,  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  Cardiff,  and  Newcastle. 

728.  Are  any  of  them  engaged  in  the  Black 
Sea  trade  ? — Yes. 

729.  Are  any  of  them  engaged  in  the  Baltic 
trade? — Yes. 

730.  And  they  agree  that  in  all  these  cases  it 
is  desirable  that  -grain  should  be  loaded  in  bags  ? 
— They  say  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure 
perfect  safety. 

731.  Have  you  a  copy  of  a  memorial  with  a 
list  of  names  ? — I  have ;  this  is  it.  "  We,  the 
undersigned,  shipmastei's  in  command  of  our 
respective  vessels  now  in  the  port  of  Reval, 
having  heard  of,  and  read  the  opinion  of,  Mr. 
William  Dickinson,  steamship  owner,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  with  regard  to  making  grain-loaded 
ships  seaworthy,  do  most  heartily  concur  in  his 
suggestions,  viz.,  that  if  all  grain  was  loaded  in 
bags  instead  of  bulk,  that  much  life  and  property 
would  be  saved.  In  attaching  our  signatures  we 
most  sincerely  thank  Mr.  Dickinson  for  raising 
this  most  important  question,  and  trust  it  may 
become  a  universal  law."  Fourteen  captains  of 
very  large  steamers  signed  that. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

732.  Are   those   in  the    Baltic  trade  ? 
they  are  all  from  New  Orleans. 

Chairman. 

733.  You  mentioned  Reval? — They  traded 
that  voyage  to  Reval. 

734.  You  spoke  of  250  captains ;  this  is  a  list 
of  12  or  14  ;  have  you  got  any  fist  of  the  others  ? 
— I  have  not  it  with  me,  but  they  are  captains  in 
all  the  general  trades ;  I  could  send  the  list  up 
to-morrow. 

735.  You  will  put  it  in  ? — Yes. 

736.  How  have  these  been  collected;  by 
yourself? — By  myself,  and  my  managing  clerks. 

737.  In  communication  with  the  captains 
whom  you  have  met  at  the  various  ports  ? — Yes, 
and  all  the  dockmasters  and  harbour  masters  I 
have  spoken  to  have  entirely  concurred  in  the 
necessity  of  having  the  grain  in  bags. 

738.  May  I  ask  you,  when  you  load  in  bags, 
do  you  find  any  provision  for  shifting  boards 
necessary? — Yes,  certainly. 

739.  You  continue  the  same  provision  which 
you  make  for  grain  in  bulk? — At  only  about 
half  the  cost ;  half  the  quantity  of  shifting  boards 
is  necessary  if  all  the  cargo  is  in  bags. 

740.  But  some  provision  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  either  case  ?— Clearly  so. 

741.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  anything  as 
to  the  cost  of  loading  in  bags,  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  loading  in  bulk '/ — Yes,  the  cost  of 
bags  per  ship  is  600  /.  This  at  first  sight  might 
seem  a  large  sum. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

742.  What  \a  the  8*ze  °f  tne  snip? — One 
thousand  sev^tv  Uttered  tons  weight.  This 
mig\\\,  aeeitv  a  \^  ^urn,  but  not  a  serious  item ; 
I  V>^\\fcve  tkfc  \>Jp  ^ftUast  *  year,  and  taking  a 
vo-y^a  otv  tY^^fc    >^  of  two  or  three  months, 
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this  will  give  five  voyages  a  year,  or  equal  to 
120  /.  a  voyage.  This  is  all  dead  loss  to  the  ship- 
owner ;  it  is  a  small  item,  and  not  worth  con- 
sidering ;  but  if  we  work  the  question  out,  we 
Bhall  see  that  there  is  a  per  contra  on  the  other 
side ;  I  venture  to  say  there  is  in  the  matter  of 
insurance.  I  have  estimated  here  the  rates  of 
insurance  premiums  from  America  on  grain 
shipped  in  bulk  ;  that  is  30  s.  per  cent. ;  shipped 
in  bags  it  is  15  s.  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mac  Tver. 

743.  From  what  port  in  America? — New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

744.  To  England  ?— Yes,  30  s.  in  bulk,  and 
15  #,  in  bags  in  winter ;  I  have  paid  that  fre- 
quently. 

745.  In  first  class  vessels  ? — Yes,  from  New 
York  to  England. 

Chairman. 

746.  You  say  the  insurance  is  30  s.  per  cent 
from  Baltimore  to  this  country  on  grain  ? — Yes. 

747.  In  steamers? — Yes. 

748.  When  loaded  in  bulk  ? — Yes,  in  bags  at 
15  s.  per  cent.  I  have  taken  10,000  quarters  in 
bulk  valued  25,000  /.,  the  insurance  would  there- 
fore be  375/.,  and  if  in  bags  it  would  be 
187  L  10  s.  The  insurance  on  the  vessel  valued 
at  25,000/,,  at  eight  guineas  per  cent,  per  annum, 
would  be  2,000  /.  The  insurance,  if  guaranteed 
all  grain  in  bags,  seven  guineas  per  cent,  per 
annum,  would  be  1,750/.  Thus  saved  on  the 
vessel  there  would  be  262/.  10*.,  and  saved  on 
the  cargo,  187  /.  10  s.  per  voyage,  say  five 
voyages  per  annum,  which  is  837  /.  10*.,  making 
altogether  1,100/.  I  say  there  will  be  a  saving 
of  1,100  /.  in  the  matter  of  insurance  on  the 
cargo  and  ship  combined. 

749.  As  against  the  extra  cost  of  600  /.  for  the 
bags  ?—  Quite  so. 

750.  With  regard  to  this  insurance  at  what 
date  is  the  insurance  on  steamers  from  America 
to  this  country  30  *.  ?— During  the  winter 
months.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  done 
cheaper. 

751.  On  what  class  of  vessels  is  that  the  in- 
surances?—Ninety  and  100  Ai  steamers,  first 
class  steamers,  1  may  state  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  largest  underwriters  in  the  world.  He 
says  the  shipowners  will  save  1  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  vessel  valued  at  30,000  /. ;  he  saves 
300  /.  per  annum,  and  again  he  saves  in  time  on 
the  passage  an  average  of  three  days,  and  15 
days  per  annum  is  500  /.,  altogether  800  /,,  which, 
by  a  carious  coincidence,  balances  the  cost  of  the 
bags. 

752.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  the  under- 
writers?— They  are  present;  they  are  coming 
before  you. 

753.  Then  you  can  give  their  names  ? — Harris 
and  Dixon. 

754.  Have  you  consulted  any  other  under- 
writers on  the  subject  ? — A  great  many. 

755.  What  do  you  find  their  opinions  to  be  ? 
— Nearly  all  in  favour  of  bags. 

756.  Are  you  aware  that  vessels  have  been 
lost  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
from  cargoes  shifting  ? — Unquestionably  a  very 
great  many. 

757.  In  your  experience  do  you  know  of  any  ? 
— I  know  of  one  that  loaded  cotton  seed  at  Alex- 
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andria,  and  she  went  on  her  beam  ends  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  rolled  to  the  bottom. 

758.  What  was  the  name  of  that  vessel  ? — I 
should  not  like  to  give  that. 

759.  It  is  no  use  giving  these  illustrations  un- 
less you  give  the  particulars  ?— It  is  not  the 
duty  of  an  individual  to  do  that.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  the  Board  of  Trade  know 
it.     They  could  give  you  20  ships. 

^  760.  What  is  the  reason  of  your  reluctance  to 

Sjive  the  name  of  the  vessel  which  you  say  was 
ost  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay?— It  belongs  to  a 
friend  of  mine  who  was  not  to  blame  ;  the  owner 
was  not  to  blame. 

761.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  was  neces- 
sarily any  blame  in  the  matter  ?— The  Board  of 
Trade  have  the  particulars,  and  I  would  rather  it 
came  from  them  officially  than  from  me  indi- 
vidually. I  think  it  would  be  putting  me  in  an 
invidious  position  to  ask  me  to  mention  the 
names  of  ships  when  the  Board  of  Trade  have  the 
names. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

762.  How  can  the  Board  of  Trade  give  the 

Sarticulars  if  they  do  not  know  the  name  ? They 
o  know  it. 

763.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  it?— Last  year. 

Chairman. 

764.  I  think  you  have  said  that  you  consider 
loading  in  bags  would  be  safer  for  all  of  these 
trades,  quite  independently  of  the  voyage.  You 
think  that  grain  should  be  loaded  in  ba^s  in  every 
case  ? — Yes.  °  J 

765.  From  whatever  port  the  grain  comes?— 
h  roni  whatever  port.     I  may  mention  here  is  a 
letter  that  I  had  from  a  very  large  importer  of 
grain  in  this  country,  probably  the  largest  im- 
porter of  tjrain   in  England,  I  might  say,  cer- 
tainly, the  largest  importer  :  "  By  steamers  and 
sailers  from  ports  east  of  Gibraltar,  we  prefer 
bulk,   because   far   too   often    cargoes   vary   in 
quality  from   Odessa,  Nicolaieff,  Taganrog,  &c, 
&c,   &c,   and    therefore    to    sample    fairly   at 
Queenstown  or  Falmouth,  if  shipped   in   bags, 
would   be    almost   impossible,   and   wording  of 
contracts  would  have  to   be  altered ;  no  doubt 
however,  in  our  mind  steamers  are  lost  in  Medi- 
terranean and  Bay  of  Biscay  from  bulk  cargoes 
shitting,  and  pumps  getting  choked,  or  steamers 
capsizing      From  Baltimore  up  to  Montreal  we 
should  prefer  all  steamers  of  wheat  to  be  in  bags 
as  quality  does  not  vary,  as  a  rule,  from  Atlantic 
ports,  and  bags  are  much  safer  all  round.     As 
sailers  tor  said  voyage,  we  do  not  care  much  how 
shipments  are  made ;  few  sailers  get  lost,  and  as 
they  have  plenty  of  lay-days,  as  a  rule,  it  perhaps 
suits  buyers  best  to  have  it  in  bulk.     We  do  a 
very  large  trade  in  Oregon  and  Californian  wheat 
cargoes,  and  all  m  bags,  as  you  know ;  so  long  a 
voyage,  through  such  different  seas  and  climates, 
has  always  prevented  this  trade  <by  sailing  vessels 
entirely,  as  you  know)  being  carried  all  m  bulk; 
very  few  ships  in  this  trade  get  lost,  and  very 
tew  damage   their  cargoes  to  any  extent      As 
practical  men,  we  know  very  well  that  the  risk 
ot  sea  damage  to  a  cargo  is  much  less  where 
shipped  all  in  bags,  as  one  can   pick  out  sea- 
damaged   bags   easily,  whereas  sea  damage   in 
a  bulk  cargo  runs  in  veins,  is  most  hard  to  keep 
separate,  and  often  costs  somebody  a  heap  of 
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money.     Chili  cargoes  by  sailers  always  come  in 
bags ;  also  Australians." 

766.  How  many  voyages  have  your  ships  taken 
with  cargoes  loaded  wholly  in  bags  ? — I  should 
think  15  to  20. 

767.  From  what  ports  ?  —Bombay,  Rangoon, 
Akyab,  and  Bussein. 

768.  None  from  America  at  present  ? — None 
from  America. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

769.  Is  it  rice  or  grain  ?  —  Both ;  rice  from 
Rangoon,  Bassein,  and  Akyab,  and  wheat  from 
Bombay,  and  linseed  from  Bombay,  and  teel  seed 
from  Bombay,  all  comes  in  bags; ;  and  the  captains 
say  they  can  sleep  comfortable  at  nights  in  con- 
sequence of  having  the  grain  in  bags. 

770.  Rice  is  never  shipped  in  bulk  to  fchis 
country  ? — Never. 

Chairman. 

771.  You  omitted  to  give  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  whose  letter  you  read  just  now? — 
Messrs.  Harris  Brothers. 

772.  Do  you  find  that  when  you  load  in  bags 
the  quantity  taken  is  less  than  when  you  load  in 
bulk  I — On  the  contrary,  it  is  more. 

773.  You  can  take  more  in  bags  than  you  can 
in  bulk  ? —  I  took  420  more  quarters  in  the 
voyage  I  read  to  you  because  we  had  bags.  We 
had  the  weight  lower  down  in  the  ship.  You 
see  you  can  put  the  bajs  on  the  ship's  floor  from 
stem  to  stern,  and  then  you  can  put  the  second 
tier  on  the  other  way  and  go  on  crossing  the  tiers 
as  you  go  up,  and  then  when  you  come  to  the 
'tween  deck  of  the  ship  you  can  stow  the  bag 
chock  home,  and  the  snip  with  a  cargo  of  bags 
is  literally  as  full  as  an  egg. 

774.  I  suppose  grain  in  bags  takes  up  more 
room  than  gram  in  bulk  ? — Thirtv-two  cubic  tons 
is  the  space  they  occupy,  I  have  had  it  measured, 
and  they  weigh  20  tons,  dead  weight. 

775.  Grain  in  bags  requires  more  space  than 
grain  in  bulk? — Thirty -two  tons  more  cubical 
space. 

776.  For  what  quantity? — Ten  thousand 
quarters. 

777.  Ten  thousand  quarters  of  grain  take  up 
32  tons  more  cubic  space  when  loaded  in  bags 
than  when  loaded  in  bulk.  That  is  your  answer  ? 
— Yes,  by  actual  measurement. 

778.  If  you  put,  say,  the  same  quantity  of 
grain  into  the  ship  in  bags  which  you  previously 
put  in  bulk,  does  not  that  raise  the  centre  of 
gravity  ? — No,  it  lowers  it. 

779.  Will  you  explain  that  ? —I  endeavoured 
to  explain  that  a  captain  was  able  to  load  a  cargo 
of  grain  in  bags  and  to  put  the  bags  in  tiers 
(crossed)  one  upon  the  top  of  the  other,  tier  upon 
tier,  until  he  approached  the  'tween  deck,  shoving 
home  the  top  tier  of  bags  either  on  their  flat  or 
sides,  as  might  be  required  to  fill  her  up  chock 
full. 

780.  Would  the  cargo  be  higher  in  the  case 
of  bags? — No,  the  weight  would  be  lower,  be- 
cause you  get  more  into  the  lower  hold,  of  wheat 
and  most  kinds  of  grain. 

781.  Do  you  mean  that  the  top  stowage  would 
be  lower? — Yes,  because  you  get  a  greater 
weight  into  the  lower  hold  of  the  ship  consider- 
ably. I  am  having  a  model  made  which  will 
show  that. 

782.  Do  you  mean  that  when  you  stow  in  bags 
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you  are  able  to  stow  fore  and  aft  in  spaces  where 
you  would  not  be  able  to  stow  grain  in  bulk  ? — 
That  is  quite  the  case.  I  may  tell  you  when  we 
put  two-thirds  in  bulk  and  one-third  in  bngs  we 
ripped  up  three  planks  longitudinally  and  filled 
in  the  grain  into  the  lower  nold  chock  full,  and 
put  the  planks  down  again,  but  notwithstanding 
that,  we  found  when  we  came  home  that  the  grain 
which  had  been  put  in  by  elevators  rapidly  had 
settled  down  two  feet ;  and  if  a  ship  is  lying 
down  to  one  side,  it  stands  to  reason  that  your 
grain  will  go  to  leeward. 

783.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  grain 
trade  in  Oregon  and  Californian  wheat  ? — None 
whatever. 

784.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  cargo 
damage  in  bulk  and  the  cargo  damage  in  bags, 
in  favour  of  one  system  rather  than  the  other  ? — 
The  damage  is  less  in  bags  considerably. 

785.  Will  you  explain  that?  — This  letter  from 
the  cornfactor  will  explain  that  better  ;  he  says, 
"  As  practical  men,  we  know  very  well  that  the 
risk  of  sea  damage  to  a  cargo  is  much  less  where 
shipped  all  in  bags,  as  one  can  pick  out  sea-dam- 
aged bags  easily,  whereas  sea  damage  in  a  bulk 
cargo  runs  in  veins,  is  most  hard  to  keep  separate, 
and  often  costs  somebody  a  heap  of  money." 
That  is  a  greater  authority  in  the  grain  trade 
than  I  am.  My  experience  is  very  little  in  the 
corn  trade,  although  I  have  imported  grain  fre- 
quently on  my  own  account. 

786.  With  regard  to  cargo  loaded  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  corn  brought 
on  board  in  bags  ? — Yes,  and  tossed  into  the  ship's 
hold. 

787.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  objectin  taking 
it  out  of  bags  and  putting  it  in  in  bulk  ? — I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  can  be  the  reason.  When 
it  is  separated  from  the  stalks  it  is  put  into  bags 
in  the  interior  of  Russia,  comes  down  into 
Odessa,  is  put  into  a  magazine,  and  then  bagged 
again  to  carry  down  to  the  ship,  it  is  tossed  out 
of  the  sacks  into  the  ship,  and  the  moment  the 
ship  arrives  in  London  it  is  bagged  again.  You 
are  inflicting  the  greatest  damage  upon  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  transit. 

788.  Is  the  object  to  save  the  bags  in  order  to 
use  them  again? — I  do  not  know. 

789.  Does  the  grain  come  down  in  bags  in  the 
Baltic  and  White  Sea  ? — I  am  almost  sure  it 
does,  but  I  cannot  give  you  a  distinct  answer  to 
that  question:  I  have  been  at  St.  Petersburg 
three  times,  and  I  know  that  it  comes  down  the 
Neva  in  bags.  1  remember  being  on  board  a 
ship  when  wheat  came  on  board  in  bags  in  a 
lighter,  and  emptied  into  the  ship  in  bulk. 

790.  In  unloading  the  ship  when  it  comes  into 
port,  is  it  possible  to  unload  grain  in  bags  as 
quickly  as  grain  in  bulk? — More  quickly.  We 
discharged  1,850  tons  of  wheat  in  bags  from 
Bombay  in  the  Albert  Dock,  Liverpool,  in  17 
consecutive  hours,  right  through  the  night. 

791.  I  suppose  when  the  grain  is  unloaded  it 
is  necessary  to  weigh  .or  measure  it? — Quite 
so.  : 

792.  And  this  can  be  done  more  easily  when  it 
is  in  bags  than  if  it  were  in  bulk  ? — Infinitely 
so.  I  have  taken  out  some  of  the  leading  advan- 
tages which  I  consider  would  accrue  to  both  the 
merchant  and  the  shipowner,  and  if  you  will 
allow  me  I  will  give  you  them.  This  is  a  sum- 
mary of  "advantages  to  be  gained  (A)  to  the 

shipowner : 
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shipowner: — 1.  No  risk  of  the  cargo   shifting, 
causing  often  the  loss  of  the  ship.     2.  Conse- 
quently the  owner  would  be  able  to  insure  his 
snip  at  a  lower  rate.     3.  No  loss  in  freights  from 
loss  in  weight  of  cargo  delivered,  as  there  would 
be  no  loss  by  dust,  husks,  sweepings,  and  grain 
getting   into  the  bilge.     4.  No  risk  of  having 
pumps  choked.     5.  Less  expense  for  labour  and 
material  for  providing  and  fixing  shifting  boards, 
lashings,  &c.     (Bj  To  the  merchant  or  owner  of 
cargo  : — 1.  He  could  insure  his  cargo  at  lower 
premium.     2.  He  would  sustain  no  loss  through 
short  delivery  (dust,  sweepings,  grain  spoiled  in 
bilge,  &c.).     3.  No  risk  of  having  cargo  mixed 
with  other  grain  belonging  to  another  owner,  but 
carried    in    same   hold,   as  is  often    the    case. 
4.  Saving  of  expenses  for  insuring  and  weighing 
the  grain  in  port  of  delivery  (if  carried  in  bags 
and  measured  out),  or  weighed  in  port  of  loading, 
measuring   and   weighing  at  port  of    delivery 
would  be  unnecessary;  also  in  reshipping  same 
cargo,  or  delivering  ircm  wharf  or  warehouse. 
1  may  say  that  the  information  I  am  going  to 
read  now  was  obtained  from  a  gentleman  very 
well  known  in  the  Tyne,  Captain  Allimann,  of 
the   Russian  Mercantile  Navy.      He  has  built 
about    35    steamers,  through    Messrs.  Palmer 
and  others*     "  The  loss    oi  time  in   loading   a 
grain  cargo  in  bags  instead  of  bulk   in  Ameri- 
can   ports,    where    ships    load    under     spouts 
and   elevators,    would  be  about  one  day  for  a 
1,000   ton    ship;    but    in    ports    of    the  Black 
Sea,    Sea     of    Azoff,    Mediterranean,     Baltic, 
and  White  Sea,  where  the  cargo  is  brought  on 
board   in  bags,  or  in   lighters  alongside,  there 
would  be  no  loss  of  time,  but  rather  a  gain.    But 
in  every  case  there  will  be  a  considerable  saving 
of  time  in  discharging  the  cargo.     The  grain  will 
not  be  weighed  and  measured  on  board,  as  is 
done  at  present,  and  the  ship  can  be  discharged 
in  less  time." 

793.  I  think  in  that  summary  the  only  new 
point  which  you  mentioned,  which  has  not  been 
touched  upon  in  your  previous  examination,  is 
the  advantage  to  the  merchant  ? — Yes. 

794.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with 
merchants  on  the  subject  'r — Many  ;  I  have  seen 
merchants,  and  they  all  say  they  prefer  their 
wheat  brought  in  bags ;  it  will  come  of  better 
quality,  because  of  the  smell  of  the  ship ;  I  do 
not  care  what  the  ship  is,  she  has  a  smell,  and  it 
imparts  itself  to  the  wheat,  and  reduces  its  value 
1 5.,  2  s.9  or  3  $.  a  quarter, 

795.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  merchants 
generally  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  brought 
in  bags  .' — Unquestionably. 

796.  Have  you  ever  lost  any  ships  yourself? 
— No,  1  am  thankful  to  say  I  have  not. 

797.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  build  of 
ships  engaged  in  the  grain  trade  ? — A  great  deal 
lias  been  said  about  the  build  of  the  ships,  and  I 
think  a  very  great  amount  of  nonsense  has  been 
talked  about  that.  My  opinion  is  that  the  cause 
of  loss  of  life  and  property  at  sea  is  not  owing  to 
that,  because  the  ships  are  built  by  the  most 
eminent  shipbuilders;  people  like  Charles 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  Charles  Mark  Palmer  &  Co., 
and  Andrew  Leslie  &  Co.,  and  others,  and  are  in 
every  way  fitted  for  their  work,  strong  and 
staunch,  and  handed  over  to  the  owner  with  good 
and  efficient  engines ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
inexperience    ot  some  young  captain,    or  more 
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noteably  the  economy  observed  when  laden  with 
a  cargo  of  grain  loose  and  in  bulk,  when  that 
ship  sails  from  a  port  and  falls  in  with  bad 
weather,  after  shifting  her  cargo  she  goes  to  the 
bottom,  probably  with  all  hands. 

798.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  your  opinion 
the  chief  cause  of  the  loss  of  grain  ships  is  the 
shifting  of  the  cargo  ? — Most  unquestionably  so. 
There  is  hardly  a  ship  that  comes  into  Malta  for 
coals  which  has  not  to  trim  her  cargo  of  grain. 

799.  Does  your  answer  apply  to  all  the  trades 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  or  only  to  the 
American  trade  ? — To  all  the  trades. 

800.  You  think  that  in  every  case,  from  what- 
ever port  the  vessel  is  coming,  the  losses  which 
take  place  in  this  trade  are  due  primarily  to  the 
shifting  of  cargo  ?  —I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it,  because  there  is  not  a  single  ship  which 
comes  across  the  ocean  with  a  cargo  of  loose 
grain  but  it  has  more  or  less  shifted.  Let  me 
take  the  case  of  putting  up  a  longitudinal  shifting 
board  and  a  cross  section  here.  Supposing  that 
ship  lies  down  to  one  side,  the  grain  will  naturally 
run  down  to  the  leeward.  I  have  seen  150  ships 
myself,  and  every  one  of  them  has  got  cargo 
a  little  shifted,  although  in  most  cases  only  in  a 
trifling  and  insignificant  manner. 

801.  Your  opinion  would  go  to  this,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  arrangements  under  which 
grain  in  bulk  would  be  safe  ? — It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  make  it  perfect. 

802.  Are  you  aware  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  trade  from  Montreal  ? — Yes,  per- 
fectly. 

803.  Are  you  aware  of  the  regulations  in  force 
there  ? — Yes. 

804.  Are  you  aware  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  cargoes  are  carried  in  bulk  ? — Yes. 

805.  Are  you  aware  that  since  1873  there  has 
been  no  loss  whatever  of  a  ^ rain  ship  from  Mon- 
treal ? — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

806.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  the  other 
day  ? — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

807.  If  that  be  the  fact  would  it  not  modify 
your  opinion  that  grain  could  not  be  carried 
safely  in  bulk  ? — No,  I  contend  that  it  is  a  piece 
of  voluntary  suicide  to  send  ships  to  sea  with 
loose  grain. 

808.  And  you  would  say  so  if  all  this  trade 
had  been  done  from  Montreal  since  1873  without 
a  single  loss? — Yes,  one  third  of  it  comes  inbags, 
and  in  many  cases  one-half.  In  our  case  for  four 
years  we  brought  ours  one-half  in  bulk  and  one- 
half  in  bags,  and  I  know  many  others  have  done 
the  same. 

809.  I  do  not  think  that  the  regulations  of 
Montreal  require  that  one-third  should  be  in 
bags  ? — I  think  so. 

810.  But  still  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
even  with  one-third  in  bags  and  the  remainder  in 
bulk,  you  considered  the  stowage  was  unsafe  ? — 
Very  unsafe. 

811.  And  that  it  could  not  be  made  safe?— 
It  is  impossible  to  make  it  safe.  I  may  tell  you 
that  these  ships  that  I  have  spoken  of,  which  I 
have  been  on  board  of  myself,  having  shifted 
their  cargoes  a  little,  we  rounded  to  for  one  or 
two  or  three  different  days  to  catch  the  weather 
on  the  opposite  tack,  so  :is  to  put  the  cargo 
straight  again.  If  the  weather  be  too  bad  you 
cannot  do  that,  and  you  lose  your  ship,  or  may 
lose  her. 
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812.  I  must  ask  you  to  give  me  your  explana- 
tion of  the  safety  of  the  Canadian  trade  ? — It  is 
much  safer  than  the  United  States. 

813.  Why? — Because  there  is  more  in  bags, 
part  of  the  cargo  is  secured  in  bags, 

814.  But  in  every  case  from  Montreal  a  portion 
of  the  cargo,  generally  at  least  two-third6,  is  in 
bulk,  is  it  not  ? — Quite  right. 

815.  You  say  that  that  cannot  be  secured  so  as 
to  be  safe? — It  cannot. 

816.  I  put  it  to  you  that  there  has  never  been 
a  loss  since  1873,  and  I  ask  you  how  you 
reconcile  the  two  facts? — There  is  one  way  of 
explaining  it,  the  Montreal  trade  is  carried  on  in 
the  summer  because  the  ice  prevents  the  ship 
getting  there  until  the  end  of  May,  and  the  ship 
is  very  silly  if  she  does  not  sail  in  September 
from  Montreal,  so  that  you  have  the  summer 
months  to  cross  the  Atlantic ;  but  in  New  York 
vessels  leave  all  the  year  round,  winter  and  sum- 
mer. 

817.  You  would  suggest,  in  the  case  of  the 
Montreal  trade,  however  it  was  loaded,  that  it 
would  be  very  much  safer  thau  the  United 
States'  trade? — Viost  decidedly. 

818.  Are  you  aware  that  previously  to  1873, 
and  before  these  regulations  were  in  existence, 
there  were  a  great  many  losses  in  the  Montreal 
trade  ? — I  am ;  I  paid  for  them. 

819.  .Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  none  since  1873  is  due  to  the 
regulations,  and  to  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  subsequently  carried  into  effect? — There  is 
no  doubt  of  it,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
that;  and  another  cause  is  that  the  Montreal  people 
do  not  let  any  captains  over-load  their  ships.  They 
come  away  with  nearly  a  foot  less  water  than 
from  the  States'  porta. 

820.  Does  it  not  follow  that  if  the  Montreal 
regulation  were  generally  observed,  and  if  pro- 
vision were  made  against  overloading,  grain 
cargo  might  be  carried  in  bulk  with  6alety? — I 
think  not.  From  my  own  experience  I  should 
say  decidedly  not,  because  when  our  ships  came 
into  London  with  cargo  shifted,  we  had  naif  the 
cargo  in  bags,  and  had  we  fallen  in  with  extra 
bad  weather  we  should  most  likely  have  gone 
down  to  the  bottom. 

821.  You  reslly  are  unable  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  grain  has  been  carried  in  bulk  from 
Montreal  for  seven  years  with  perfect  safety  ? 
— That  is  in  summer  weather ;  do  not  forget 
that. 

822.  Even  in  summer  weather  it  was  not  car- 
ried in  safety  before  1873 ;  there  were  a  great 
number  of  serious  losses?  -That  is  very  true. 

823.  And  you  cannot  account  for  that  ? — The 
fact  of  the  regulation  stipulating  for  one-third 
to  be  put  in  bags  has  conferred  an  additional 
security  on  the  ships. 

824.  But  it  is  more  than  an  additional  secu- 
rity :  there  has  not  been  a  single  loss  since  1873? 
— That  is  owing  to  the  summer  weather. 

825.  There  was  summer  weather  before  1873  ? 
— That  is  true. 

826.  Cargoes  of  rice  from  Burmah  are  brought 
in  bags,  are  they  not  ? — Invariably. 

827.  And  grain  from  the  Indian  ports  also  ? — 
All  Indian  ports,  and  Bolivia,  Chili,  Australia, 
California,  and  all  the  Persian  Gulf  ports,  send 
their  grain  and  seed  home  in  bags. 

828.  Then  you  have  been  principally  engaged 
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in  this  Indian  trade,  I  think  ? — I  was  over  five 
years  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  it.  I  was 
going  to  mention  that  I  have  had  steamers  loaded 
in  India  and  Burmah  with  seed,  and  we  have 
come  here  in  perfect  safety  with  not  one  ounce  of 
the  cargo  having  shifted,  although  they  have 
sometimes  come  across  the  south-west  mon- 
soon. 

829.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have 
never  had  a  loss,  even  when  you  loaded  in  bulk  ? 
— No  ;  I  always  myself  attended  the  discharge  of 
steamers  at  the  port  of  discharge,  and  I  may  tell 
you  that  a  cargo  of  rice  from  Rangoon  came  in 
bags,  and  we  have  had  to  use  the  handspike  to  dis- 
lodge the  cargo,  it  being  so  firmly  imbedded. 
The  captain  said  he  slept  quite  comfortably  all 
the  wav  home,  he  knew  his  cargo  was  fast. 

830.  Have  you  never  heard  of  bags  shifting  ? 
— No ;  I  cannot  imagine  it  if  they  are  properly 
stowed.  I  can  imagine  it  if  they  are  stowed  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  all  lying  in  one  direction ; 
but  if  they  arc  loaded  by  putting  bags  in  a 
tier,  and  then  another  tier  crossing  it,  they  can- 
nnot  move.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to 
move. 

831.  There  is  no  instance  of  their  shifting  if 
loaded  in  that  way,  you  say? — Not  if  they  are 
properly  stowed  in  bags.  Contrast  that  with  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  we  have  come  from 
America  with  a  cargo  of  wheat  two-thirds  in 
bulk,  and  one-third  in  bags,  very  carefully 
stowed,  and  the  ship  when  she  arrived  in 
England  had  a  list  of  10  inches  or  12  inches 
after  an  average  moderate  voyage,  while  a  rice 
cargo  came  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

832.  You  have  never  known  a  case  of  a  rice 
cargo  shifting  when  loaded  in  bags?— I  never 
have,  we  never  shift  any  of  our  cargoes  of  rice* 
We  discharged  one  the  other  day  in  Dunkirk,  and 
the  captain  said  the  cargo  was  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

833.  What  premiums  of  assurance  have  you 
occasionally  paid  in  the  Mutual  Assurance 
Associations? — The  average  is  8  per  cent.,  I 
should  say. 

834.  That  is  on  the  vessel  ? — Yes,  and  double 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

835.  You  have  paid  8  per  cent,  on  grain 
cargoes  loaded  in  bags  ? — Yes. 

836.  The  difference,  then,  is  1  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  bags? — That  is  right. 

837.  Do  you  say  it  ought  to  be  a  good  deal 
more  than  that? — I  say  so.  Our  steamers  have 
been  running  for  10  years,  and  we  have  not  cost 
the  clubs  more  than  about  1J  per  cent,  per 
annum.  I  say  that  insurances  ought  not  to 
exceed  3  per  cent.,  or  at  the  very  outside  4  per 
cent.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  engaged 
a  good  captain,  and  he  then  gave  an  order  to 
build  a  ship  for  him,  and  he  expected  the 
insurance  on  that  vessel  would  cost  3  per  cent, 
or  possibly  4  per  cent.  He  was  perfectly 
horrified  to  find  he  was  paying  8  per  cent 

838.  I  think  there  is  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  at  New  York,  to  which  you  want  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee? — That 
was  on  three  vessels.  Three  vessels  were  loaded 
at  New  York,  they   were   chartered  at  6  s.  per 

Smarter  to   arrive,  and    when   they   did   arrive 
reights  bad  Sone  UP  *°  ^  *•>  an<^   tne  merchant 
vras  anxWug  ^°  8e*  tne  benefit  of  that    1  s.  a 
quarter  ^    .  \aige  a  quantity  as  he  could.     He 
S&WL  otx^  \  \Y&  captains  to  take  200  tons  more 
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weight  after  he  was  loaded,  and  he  refused.  The 
other  two  captains  were  induced  to  take  200  tons 
more.  The  three  captains  sailed  from  New 
York  ;  two  have  never  been  heard  of  since,  but 
the  third  vessel  after  a  bad  passage  arrived  with 
the  loss  of  two  boats. 

839.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  those  ships  ? — 
It  is  the  duty  of  th«  Board  of  Trade  to  give 
those  particulars. 

840.  When  did  this  take  place? — Two  years  a<ro. 

841.  In  what  month? — I  cannot  tell  you  the 
month. 

842«  I  have  no  doubt  we  have  got  the  par- 
ticulars ? — It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  ascertain  how  much  grain  goes  in  ships  at 
foreign  ports,  and  they  must  know  of  these  ships. 

843.  Indeed  it  is  not,  you  are  quite  mistaken  ? 
— I  think  it  is  their  duty. 

844.  It  irf  not  a  duty  imposed  by  law  ? — It 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

845.  How  could  they  ascertain? — By  the 
manifest  and  bill  of  lading.  I  have  a  dozen 
boys  in  my  office  who  could  get  the  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

846.  You  mean  in  view  of  a  Board  of  Trade 
inquiry? — The  Board  ought  to  advise  the 
authorities. 

Chairman. 

847.  I  must  press  you  for  the  names?— The 
Board  of  Trade  are  bound  to  supply  them. 

848.  You  must  not  quote  cases  of  this  kind 
without  giving  the  full  particulars.  I  must  insist 
on  the  names  .' — I  have  not  the  particulars. 

849.  Have  you  not  the  names  ? — One  was  the 
"Redewater." 

850.  That  is  your  own  vessel  ? — Yes. 

851.  Do  you  not  know  the  names  of  the  two 
that  were  lost  ? — I  have  forgotten.  I  could  find 
out,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  can  find  out  with 
much  greater  ease.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  in- 
vidious and  make  any  charge  against  fellow  ship- 
owners, because  the  shipowners  were  not  to 
blame  in  these  instances ;  the  captains  were  in- 
duced to  take  them. 

852.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  are  making 
any  charge,  but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
we  should  have  the  particulars? — If  you  have 
the  Board  of  Trade  return,  I  think  I  can  find  the 
ships. 

Mr.  Poicer. 

853.  Is  this  one,  the  "  Medora,"  the  ship  that 
you  mentioned  before?— I  do  not  know. 

854.  That  is  the  only  one  in  the  book  from 
Alexandria  ?- — I  do  not  know. 

Mr,  Dawson. 

855.  If  there  was  only  one  ship  from  Alexan- 
dria, and  there  was  only  one  ship  lost  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  which  sailed  from  Alexandria,  does  it 
not  follow  that  that  is  the  ship ;  in  your  previous 
examination  you  said  that  one  was  lost  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  that  it  came  from  Alexandria 
and  was  lost  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Power. 

856.  And  it  was  laden  with  cotton  seed  ? — I 
it  was  loaded  with  cotton  seed. 
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857-.  Will  you  furnish  to  the  Committee  to- 
morrow the  three  ships  that  you  have  referred 
to  ;  the  ship  lost  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the 
two  ships  from  New  York  ? — Yes,  but  I  would 
very  much  rather  you  would  get  it  from  Mr.  Gray. 

858.  In  this  case  to  which  you  refer,  it  is* a 
case  of  overloading,  is  it  not? — Yes,  and  bulk 
cargo  too. 

859.  And  probably  not  a  case  of  shifting  of 
cargo9 — I  should  be  almost  certain  she  would 
shift  her  cargo,  more  or  less,  in  the  weather  she 
experienced. 

860.  Still,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  this 
case  the  vessels  were  overloaded  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  you  stated,  and  that  it  was 
owing  to  such  overloading  that  they  went  to  the 
bottom?— I  quite  agree  with  that. 

861.  How  was  the  "  Redewater"  loaded  which 
started  at  the  same  time  ? — With  only  her  usual 
quantity. 

862.  Was  she  loaded  wholly  in  bags  ? — One-Jialf. 

863.  And  that,  according  to  your  present 
notion,  was  an  unsafe  way  of  loading? — I  think  so. 

864.  And  therefore,  as  regards  stowage,  these 
two  vessels  that  were  lost  were  not  more  unsafe 
than  the  "  Redewater,"  the  only  difference 
between  them  being  that  they  were  overloaded, 
and  that  the  "  Redewater  "  was  not  ? — We  had 
half  in  bags,  and  they  had  one-third  in  bags. 

865.  Still  the  chief  distinction  was  that  they 
were  more  heavily  laden  ? — Obviously. 

866.  Wow  I  would  ask  you,  going  back  to  an 
answer  which  you  gave  before,  do  you  not  think 
this  overloading  is  in  many  cases  the  primary 
cause  of  loss  ?  -  1  am  afraid  so. 

867.  You  are  afraid  it  is  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

868.  That  rather  conflicts  with  what  you  said 
before,  because  1  understood  you  before  to  say 
that  you  thought  the  primary  cause  of  loss  was, 
in  every  case,  the  shifting  of  the  cargo  ? — The 
primary,  but  there  is  also  another  very  great 
cause,  the  overloading. 

869.  I  ask  you  ii  there  is  another  primary 
cause  which  is  overloading  ? — That  is  a  secondary 
cause. 

870.  You  put  the  shifting  of  the  cargo  first 
as  a  source  of  danger,  and  the  overloading 
second  ? — Certainly. 

Sir  William  HarcourU 

871.  As  to  the  Montreal  trade,  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  there  are  exceptional  circum- 
stances in  that  trade  which  are  favourable  to 
grain  passages,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  traffic  is 
principally  conducted  in  the  summer  months  ? — 
From  Montreal. 

872.  And  that,  consequently,  provisions  less 
complete  than  those  that  might  be  required  in 
other  places  would  serve  the  purpose  of  Mon- 
treal ? — Yes. 

873.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  might  require 
more  complete  provisions  in  ports  where  you 
have  winter  voyages  than  you  would  have  in  a 
port  like  Montreal,  where  the  voyages  are  almost 
exclusively  summer  voyages? — I  think  that  is 
very  clear. 

874.  And  therefore,  though  you  think  the 
Montreal  plan  is  better  than  loading  in  bulk, 
your  opinion  is  that  any  loading  in  bulk  at  all  is 
unadvisable  ? — Is  unsafe. 

875.  I  observe  that  you  state  that  one  of  the 
counterbalancing  advantages  of  the  bag  loading 
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which  you  recommend  is,  that  shorter  voyages 
can  be  made  ? — Yes. 

876.  That  is  due,  I  understand  you  to  say,  to 
the  confidence  which  the  captain  has  in  his  ship  ? 
— That  is  quite  so. 

877.  And  that  he  can  go  on  in  a  way  he  could 
not  go  on  with  safety  if  he  was  laden  in  bulk  ?— 
That  is  quite  true ;  it  is  not  at  all  an  unusual 
circumstance  for  a  ship  coming  across  the 
Atlantic  to  round- to,  as  I  have  attempted  to 
describe,  putting  her  head  to  wind,  and  sending 
the  crew  down  to  stow  the  cargo.  We  have 
done  it  ourselves,  my  own  captain  has  done  it. 

878.  That  is  to  say,  you  go  practically  out  of 
your  road  in  order  to  get  your  cargo  back  into 
position  ? — We  stop  our  ship  because  the  grain 
nas  settled  down  in  the  lower  hold,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  open  some  planks,  or  do  the  best  we 
can  to  get  the  grain  full  in  the  lower  hold,  the 
grain  having  settled. 

879.  Do  you  consider  the  damage  with  reference 
to  the  pumps  considerable  ? — Extreme.  I  state 
the  opinion  of  captains  who  have  commanded 
steamers  for  25  to  30  years,  and  they  have  fre- 
quently had  their  pumps  choked. 

880.  No  mode  of  security  in  the  way  of  bulk- 
heads would  overcome  that  clanger  ? — No,  you 
cannot  do  it. 

881.  That  would  be  through  shipping  the 
smaller  kinds  of  seeds  that  come  from  India  ? — 
That  always  comes  in  bags. 

882.  We  hear  something  about  under-manning ; 
of  course  any  danger  with  reference  to  the  pumps 
would  aggravate  the  evil  of  an  imperfect  crew 
very  much  ? — Very  much  indeed. 

883.  You  have  been  asked  about  overloading ; 
of  course  if  overloading  is  superadded  to  bulk- 
loading  it  makes  the  danger  very  much  greater? 
— Clearly  so. 

884.  I  understand  the  general  purport  of  your 
evidence  to  be  that,  from  your  experience,  load- 
ing the  grain  in  bags,  besides  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  saving  life  and  property,  is  not  an 
expensive  method  of  working  the  trade  ? — It  is 
an  economy  to  the  shipowner,  and  to  the  mer- 
chants ;  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  sweepings 
sold  out  of  every  cargo  of  wheat ;  I  should  think 
from  half  a  ton  to  a  ton  of  wheat  is  swept  away 
and  given  to  the  pigs ;  that  would  all  be  saved 
were  it  in  bags. 

885.  You  say  that  the  grain  itself  comes  in 
better  condition  ? — In  bags,  certainly.  I  think 
sending  grain  across  the  ocean  in  bulk  is  just  on 
a  par  with  a  farmer  sending  a  cart  load  of  eggs 
to  market  without  putting  them  into  baskets. 

886.  What  the  shipowner  expends  in  bags  he 
gets  back  again  in  insurance,  in  time  on  the 
voyage,  and  in  the  other  advantages  that  you 
have  spoken  of? — That  is  so,  twice  over.  About 
the  grain  getting  down  to  the  bilges,  we  once  had 
a  very  curious  thing  happen  on  board  of  one  of 
our  steamers.  We  had  to  lake  up  the  ceilings 
of  the  ship,  and  we  found  a  rat  hole  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  ship,  and  between  the  ceiling  of  the 
ship  and  the  top  of  the  ballast  tank  we  had  four 
tons  weight  of  wheat  in  a  very  decayed  condition, 
and  all  had  trickled  down  through  that  rat  hole. 
That  had  a  most  offensive  smell.  I  was  very 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  hold.  The  smell  was  very 
bad,  and  that  four  tons  of  wheat  belonged  to 
somebody,  that  is,  about  20  quarters  of  wheat, 
worth  about  3  I.  a  quarter.  Fifty-four  pounds 
literally  drained  away  there. 


Mr.  Power. 

887.  You  do  not  suppose  that  the  bags  will 
protect  the  wheat  from  the  rats,  do  you  l — No, 
the  rats  would  eat  through  a  bag  ;  but  consider- 
ing how  solid  and  dense  you  would  have  it  packed 
in  the  ship's  hold,  the  rats  could  not  get  through 
it.  The  rat  dirt  in  a  cargo  of  wheat  is  very 
much  complained  of. 

888.  About  that  ship  which  sailed  from  Alex- 
andria, would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  this 
Return  of  the  Board  of  Trade  only  mentions  one 
ship  that  sailed  from  Alexandria  ? — I  only  know 
of  one. 

8^9.  This  only  mentions  one ;  I  suppose  you 
take  it  to  be  correct? — I  only  know  of  one 
ship. 

890.  And  that  ship  went  down  during  a  gale ; 
was  struck  by  a  heavy  sea  which  caused  her  to 
spring  a  leak  ;  casualty  apparently  due  to  stress 
of  weather;  $0  you  think  that  is  the  correct 
description  of  the  manner  and  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  that  it  was  not  the  shifting  of  the  cargo, 
but  that  it  was  the  strfess  of  weather  ? — Of  course 
I  do  not  know ;  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  log 
of  that  ship  was  saved? 

891.  What  is  the  insurance  in  bulk;  I  think 
you  said  it  was  30  s.  ? — Yes. 

892.  And  15  s.  in  bags  ?— Yes. 

893.  How  much  would  the  insurance  be  on  a 
vessel  properly  constructed  with  shifting  boards? 
— And  bags  ? 

894.  No,  without  bags,  but  a  properly  con- 
structed vessel  ? — Do  you  mean  cost  of  putting 
the  shifting  boards  up  ? 

895.  No ;  what  would  be  the  insurance  of 
her;  wonld  they  make  any  difference  in  the 
insurance  ? — Eight  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  rate. 

896.  You  do  not  believe  in  shifting  boards,  do 
you ;  do  you  think  that  shifting  boards,  if  they 
were  properly  put  up,  would  be  quite  as  good  as 
bags  ? — Most  decidedly  not. 

897.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Plimsoll 
about  that? — Oh,  dear,  no;  you  mean  shifting 
boards  and  bags. 

898.  No,  a  vessel  with  shifting  boards ;  if  the 
shifting  boards  were  properly  constructed,  would 
she*  be  as  safe  as  a  vessel  with  bags  ? — I  say  not 
one-half  as  safe. 

Mr.  GourUy. 

899.  Would  the  vessel  be  as  safe  with  shifting 
boards  made  of  wood  or  iron  from  keel  to 
ceiling  ? — We  have  always  had  ours  from  keel  to 
ceiling  ;  we  never  had  them  anywhere  else,  and 
the  best  shipowners  adopt  the  same  plan.  They 
go  from  the  deck  down  to  the  ship's  bottom.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  my  own  6hips  only,  but  a 
great  number  of  owners  have  shifting  boards  from 
top  to  bottom. 

900.  You  say  that  a  vessel  with  cargo  laden 
in  bags  makes  her  journey  quicker  than  when  it 
is  in  bulk  ? — Yes. 

901.  You  have  only  known  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  it? — I  have  known  a  very  great 
number. 

902.  How  many  ? — A  very  great  number  of 
instances.  Jn  our  own  ships  alone  wc  have  lost 
frequently  48  hours  on  an  Atlantic  passage  in 
rounding  to  and  stopping  two  days.  That  is  a 
loss  of  two  days  in  our  own  case. 

903  Do  you  not  think  the  weather  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it? — No  doubt  ;  but  a  ship  is 
built  to  go  through  a  storm,  and   a  cargo  ought 
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to  be  put  into  her  hold  so  that  it  may  not  shift, 
and  that  both  ship  and  cargo  may  get  through 
the  storm.  The  ship  is  not  meant  to  go  down 
in  a  breeze  of  wind.  I  -mentioned  three  firms 
on  the  Tyne — there  are  many  other  firms  on  the 
Clyde  and  elsewhere— -that  build  splendid  ships, 
which  do  not,  because  they  happen  to  meet  with 
a  breeze  of  wind,  go  down  to  the  bottom. 

904.  You  think  all  ships  should  have  their 
cargo  in  bags? — Unquestionably  so. 

905.  And  no  portion  at  all  in  bulk? — Not  a 
single  ounce. 

906.  In  fact  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do, 
you  think  ? — Exceedingly  dangerous.  I  go  fur- 
ther ;  I  say  it  is  like  a  man  committing  voluntary 
suicide  to  sail  in  a  ship  across  the  Atlantic  with 
either  the  whole  or  half  the  cargo  in  bulk. 

907.  With  reference  to  that  ship  of  your  own, 
which  you  mentionad  a  short  time  ago,  half  her 
cargo  was  in  bulk  ? — Yes. 

908.  Do  you  not  think  that  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous thing  to  do  ? — Ezperentia  docet,  I  did  not 
know  it  was  dangerous  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

909.  What  class  of  ships  are  your  own,  prin- 
cipally ;  are  they  the  water-ballast  skips  ? — 
Yes. 

910.  Have  they  all  their  between  decks  laid ; 
have  they  lower  decks? — We  have  between- 
decks  in  three  of  them,  but  not  in  the  other  two. 

911.  Most  of  the  water-ballast  tank  ships  are 
merely  one  deck? — We  have  a  lower  deck  in 
three,  but  not  in  two. 

912.  Are  they  purposely  laid  for  the  Indian 
trade,  or  the  Atlantic  trade  ? — No,  they  are  not ; 
they  are  for  general  trades.  Three  of  them  are 
classed  100  A  1,  two  of  them  90  A  1. 

Mr.  Corry. 

913.  What  is  the  tonnage ?— They  vary;  600 
tons,  986  tons,  754  tons,  1,000  tons,  and  1,371 
tons  net  register. 

914.  All  under  1,000  tons,  are  they?— No, 
1,371  tons. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

915.  Would  you  not  consider  a  longitudinal 
bulkhead  from  the  lower  deck  dowir  to  the  keelson 
would  be  quite  as  safe  to  carry  grain  in  bulk  as  in 
bags? — We  have  done  that  for  10  years,  and 
found  it  unsafe. 

916.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Atlantic 
steamers  are  carrying  grain  in  bulk  in  the  lower 
hold  every  day  ? — -You  mean  the  Cunard  and 
the  Guion  line,  and  the  National  line. 

917.  All  the  lines? — None  of  these  lines  want 
legislating  for  ;  you  would  be  wasting  time  to 
legislate  for  any  of  them. 

918.  If  they  do  not  require  legislating  for,  and 
they  carry  in  bulk  in  the  lower  hold,  it  would 
show  that  there  is  perfect  safety  in  carrying  grain 
in  the  lower  hold  of  these  ships  that  have  lower 
decks,  does  it  not? — These  ships  are  very  well 
sub-divided.  You  know,  of  course,  better  than  1 
do ;  the  Guion  line  of  steamers  are  sub-divided 
very  much,  and  safe  vessels. 

919.  If  the  vessel  is  sub-divided,  is  she  not  as 
capable  of  carrying  grain  in  bulk  as  in  bags  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so,  and  if  you  will  let  me  I  will 
just  try  to  sketch  out  what  I  mean.  Supposing 
that  vessel  in  an  upright  position  was  full  of 
grain,  and  it  had  settled  down  ;  the  moment 
that  ship  lies  down  on  to  its  side,  the  grain  runs 
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down  to  leeward,  and  there  is  a  space  on  this 
side  of  the  longitudinal  shifting  board,  and  on 
the  starboard  side.  It  is  not  so  large  as  if  there 
was  no  longitudinal  shifting  board. 

920.  Where  you  have  a  oulkhead  down  to  the 
keelson  here,  and  this  mav  be  empty,  it  is  stopped 
from  running  down  ? — Clearly  so. 

921.  Therefore  the  safely  of  the  vessel  was  in- 
sured?— It  mitigates  the  evil  to  one-half;  only  to 
one-half. 

922.  You  mentioned  that  on  one  of  the  decks 
you  had  taken  up  the  planks  fore  and  aft  to  allow 
the  grain  to  get  under  the  deck  ? — Yes. 

923.  And  you  afterwards  laid  the  planks  down 
again? — Yes.  #  , 

924.  Why  did  you  lay  the  planks  down  again 
and  take  grain  on  the  top  ? — No  surveyor  would 
allow  a  ship  to  go  to  sea  with  the  decks  not 
down. 

925.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  a  great 
safety  in  grain-laden  ships  that  by  taking  up 
planks  on  that  deck,  and  leaving  them  up,  that  if 
space  is  left  by  settlement,  the  grain  will  run 
down  and  fill  it  up?— I  am  quite  sure  that  there 
is  no  captain  of  a  ship,  that  I  know,  who  would 
go  to  sea  with  his  decks  not  laid  down.  I  do 
not  think  the  Board  of  Trade  would  allow  it. 

926.  Is  it  not  always  done  ? — I  will  tell  you 
what  is  done.  I  think,  perhaps,  you  may  allude  to 
that.  In  the  hatchways  we  build  up  a  case- 
ment from  the  lower  deck  to  the  top  aeck,  and 
let  it  percolate  down  to  keep  the  lower  hold 
full. 

927.  You  have  no  experience  or  information 
as  to  the  Montreal  loading  of  vessels  ? — I  have 
loaded  two-thirds  in  bulk. 

928.  You  do  not  know  the  Canadian  regula- 
tions ? — It  is  one-third  in  bags  and  two-thirds  in 
bulk. 

929.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
mode  of  stowage  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  particular 
indeed. 

930.  Is  not  their  mode  of  stowage  to  raise  the 
cargoes  up  by  means  of  longitudinal  and  other 
dunnage  arrangements  on  the  floor  of  the  ship  ? 
— It  had  that  effect. 

931.  Is  that  not  the  same  as  raising  it  up,  the 
same  as  water  ballast  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

932.  Therefore  there  would  be  no  greater 
danger  in  the  water-ballast  ship  carrying  grain 
than  there  would  be  in  the  Montreal  ships  carry- 
ing grain  ? — That  is  not  quite  so. 

933.  You  say  the  grain  is  apt  to  get  down  into 
the  bilge  of  the  ship  and  to  the  pumps  ? — Yes. 

934.  How  does  it  find  its  way  down  into  the 
bilge  of  the  vessel  when  the  flooring  is  cemented 
tight  up  to  the  bilge  ? — It  does  get  down ;  I 
have  seen  wheat  pumped  out  of  a  steamer's  pump. 

935.  It  must  have  been  a  faulty  ceiling? — I  do 
not  know  that. 

936.  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  wheat  in  bags 
would  take  more  space,  and  therefore  raise  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  ? — I  say  that  bags 
would  occupy  33  tons  of  space,  but  tne  centre  of 
gravity  would  be  lowered  because  you  stow 
tighter  and  closer.  The  centre  of  gravity  would 
be  lowered  considerably. 

937.  If  a  vessel  will  fill  herself  with  bags  and 
will  not  fill  herself  in  bulk,  the  centre  of  gravity 
must  be  raised  higher? — A  ship  that  takes  in 
2,000  tons  has  an  empty  space  left  of  300  tons 
when  it  is  completely  ladened. 

938-9.  In  bags  ?— No,  in  bulk. 

G  3  940.  What 
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940.  What  is  it  in  bags  ?— She  would  have  270 
tons  empty  space  in  that  case. 

941.  Would  it  not  be  safer  for  a  vessel  to  have 
the  grain  in  bulk,  properly  secured  by  bulkheads, 
than  to  have  the  centre  of  gravity  raised  in  bags, 
and  those  bags  full  at  the  ends  of  the  ship  where 
the  stability  is  less  than  it  is  in  the  midship 
part  of  the  ship  ? — I  contend  that  you  would  get 
a  large  weight  into  the  lower  hold  of  the  ship, 
and  a  lesser  weight  in  the  'tween  decks  of  the 
ship  in  bags.  It  is  proved  by  that "  Redewater  " 
■that  you  got  430  quarters  more  into  her  lower 
hold  in  bags  than  she  had  ever  had  in  bulk  ;  that 
is  a  natural    demonstration    that  we    got  430 

S[uarters  more  into  her  lower  hold  than  even  her 
ower  hold  took  before  in  bulk ;  I  mean  to  say 
we  took  430  quarters  in  bags  into  the  "  E  edewater  " 
into  the  lower  hold  more  than  we  ever  had  of 
wheat  in  bulk. 

942.  Then  that  must  have  been  by  bad  stow- 
age ? — You  cannot  stow  loose  wheat  well. 

943.  How  do  you  account  for  getting  the 
extra  quantity  into  the  lower  hold? — Because 
she  is  chockfull  and  wedged  in.  A  sack  is  a 
sack ;  you  can  stow  it,  and  that  closely  ;  but  how 
do  you  get  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  lower  h*)ld 
finished  in  bulk  ?  The  men  get  upon  the  top  of  the 
grain  and  tread  it  down  in  the  loading,  and  they 
do  it  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  but  when  you  come 
close  to  the  top  of  the  deck  the  man  crawls  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  with  a  space  to  get  out. 
You  must  leave  a  space,  however  small  a  man 
may  be,  however  clever  he  may  be,  to  creep 
along  the  top  of  the  grain  in  the  lower  hold, 
underneath  the  top  of  the  deck.  He  must  be 
some  sort  of  a  man,  and  must  take  some  space  to 
get  out.  I  grant  you  that  they  shovel  as  well 
as  they  can,  but  it  is  all  a  farce. 

944.  I  think  we  have  great  experience  of  that 
in  trimming  coals  ;  every  part  of  the  top  is  filled 
up,  for  the  men  shovel  the  coals  back  as  they  work 
out;  practically  speaking  they  can  fill  it  up? — 
There  is  this  difference,  that  coals  have  an 
adhesive  power,  but  the  grain  runs  back  just  like 
water. 

945.  It  is  only  wheat  and  beans,  I  think,  that 
a  vessel  cannot  load  herself  quite  full  with  ;  of 
other  grain  she  can  load  a  full  cargo  ? — Oats 
she  can. 

946.  And  seed?  —  Yes,  seed  also  is  a  full 
cargo. 

947.  So  with  other  grain,  if  a  vessel  can  load 
herself  full  with  perfect  safety,  would  it  not  be 
shutting  out  other  cargo  to  load  it  in  bags,  if  it 
takes  so  much  more  bulk  ;  if  a  vessel  can  load 
herself  full  in  bulk  with  other  grain  except  wheat 
and  beans,  would  it  not  be  a  disadvantage  to  the 
shipowner  to  load  it  in  bulk  ? — You  are  speaking 
of  oats  now. 

948.  I  am  speaking  of  oats  and  seed?  — I 
should  be  content  to  see  the  Act  passed  with 
oats  excepted. 

Mr.  Gourley, 

949.  And  barley  ? — Probably  barley. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

950.  And  cotton  seed  from  Alexandria? — You 
cannot  put  that  into  bags;  I  should  not  think  so 
at  least;  I  see  a  difficulty  about  it  unless  you  get 
big  bags. 

951.  And  yet  you  say  one  ship  went  down  with 
cotton  seed  ? — I  know ;  I  would  rather  not  give 
an  opinion  about  whether  cotton  seeds  should  be 
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sent  in  bags  or  bulk ;  I  am  not  competent  to 
give  an  opinion ;  I  have  only  loaded  four  or  five 
cargoes;  we  do  notship  that  cargo.  You  observe 
that  she  had  only  half  a  cargo  of  cotton  seed, 
and  the  rest  were  beans,  and  she  was  chock 
full. 

952.  You  say  the  additional  cost  per  voyage 
from  bags  is  120  /.  on  1,700  tons  of  cargo  ;  how 
much  would  that  be  a  quarter;  or  I  will  put  it 
in  this  way,  have   you  estimated  how  much  per 

3uarter  would  be  the  saving  in  bags,  and  all 
le  other  savings  you  have  mentioned,  such  as 
shovelling,  dust,  and  insurance,  on  a  ship  of  1,700 
tons;  1  do  not  want  it  accurately,  but  roughly  ? 
— A  cargo  of  10,000  quarters  would  be  3*.  4<tf.  a 
quarter;  500/.,  that  is  10,000  shillings. 

953.  Are  you  aware  that  they  are  bringing 
wheat  now  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  at  a 
freight  of  2  s.  per  quarter.? — I  am  sorry  to  hear  it. 

954.  I  think  you  said  that  partly  in  bags  and 
partly  in  bulk  the  bags  work  down  through  the 
grain  in  bulk,  and  render  it  more  unsafe  ? — That 
we  found  to  be  so  in  our  ships. 

955.  You  recommend  that  it  should  be  in 
bulk  entirely,  or  in  bags  entirely  ? — No,  I  have 
always  some  bags. 

956.  The  bags  may  render  it  more  dangerous? 
— The  bags  make  it  more  safe. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

957.  You  said  the  sampling  of  cargoes  would 
be  a  more  difficult  operation  when  they  arrived 
at  the  port  of  call,  when  the  grain  was  in  bags, 
than  it  would  be  if  in  bulk  ? — Yes. 

958.  The  cargoes  that  come  in  the  worst  con- 
dition are  not  cargoes  that  come  in  bags,  but  they 
generally  come  in  bulk  ? — Yes. 

959.  So  that  in  the  Black  Sea  the  cargoes  of 
wheat  are  not  shipped  in  such  good  condition  as 
the  wheat  in  the  Canadian  and  American  ports  ? 
—I  understand  it  may  be  in  good  condition,  but 
it  is  a  mixed  sample. 

960.  Therefore  the  more  the  necessity  when 
such  a  cargo  arrives  at  the  port  of  call  that  it 
should  be  subject  to  very  strict  sampling?  — 
Yes. 

961.  And  if  it  came  in  bags  that  strict  sam- 
pling would  be  impossible?— Captain  Allaman, 
who  is  a  native  of  Odessa,  told  me  that  difficulty 
could  be  very  easily  overcome,  because  they 
would  sample  the  cargo  at  the  granary  near 
Odessa ;  it  would  be  sampled  there  and  sold  on 
that  sample. 

962.  But  that  precaution  would  be  necessary  ? 
—  Yes. 

963.  And  it  would  revolutionise  the  trade  as  it 
is  in  the  Black  Sea  ? — It  would  require  some 
time  to  arrange. 

964.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you 
only  commenced  shipping  in  bags  last  year  ? — 
Yes. 

965.  Did  you  do  very  much  before  last  year? 
— In  bringing  grain  ? 

966.  In  bringing  grain  ? — I  have  done  nothing 
else  scarcely. 

967.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  have 
had  no  loss  of  any  serious  character  ? — I  have 
had  none  at  all. 

968.  Therefore  y0\x  brought  otherwise  than  in 
bags  u-n  to  laat  \e^t,  and  you  had  no  very 
seruma  y^es? — *re     \e  V&te  true. 

96  9  •  ^te  tYi^^v  .  conditions  enforced  by 
Llojr«3^rr  4erv^  y  ^swaatiou  at  New  York, 
and  o\X    ^oc^V>A  i^^^^writing  charac- 

\^r  ter, 
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ter,  have  special  conditions? — Yes^but  they  are 
very  easy  to  evade. 

970.  If  they  evade  them  they  lose  their  in- 
surance ? — For  50  dollars,  I  am  told,  you  can  get 
a  carte  blanche  to  load  your  ship  as  you  like. 

971.  There  are  conditions  which  are  agreed 
upon  between  the  underwriters  at  New  York 
and  Montreal,  where  the  loading  is  on  a  very 
safe  principle  ? — Quite  so. 

972.  You  said  that  the  cost  of  unloading  was 
less  expensive  in  bags  than  in  bulk,  and  you 
quoted  Mebsrs.  Harris  Brothers,  who  arc  of 
London,  I  presume? — Yes. 

973.  Have  you  got  any  reports  from  other 
ports,  and  from  other  merchants  to  corroborate 
that  statement  ?—  Our  largest  importer  of  wheat 
into  Newcastle,  Mr.  Davidson,  says,  it  would  be 
worth  a  great  deal  to  him  to  have  it  brought  in 
bags. 

974.  Have  you  got  any  statement  from  any 
Irish  imports  ? — No. 

975.  Dublin  is  a  very  large  port  as  regards 
the  importation  of  grain,  and  I  understand  from 
some  merchants  there  who  have  been  in  the  trade 
for  25  or  more  years,  and  have  great  experience, 
that  in  Dublin  and  the  Irish  ports,  it  would  be 
a  very  great  charge,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
they  sell  the  wheat  generally  through  Ireland  by 
the  280  lbs.,  and  that  coming  in  bags  of  different 
weights,  it  involved  the  necessity  of  transhipping 
them,  and  that  is  a  very  expensive  process ;  are 
you  aware  of  that  ? —  Do  you  mean  starting  the 
bags. 

976.  Cutting  the  sacks  ? — It  comes  to  nothing 
at  all,  it  is  not  worth  talking  about,  it  is  a  mere 
bagatelle,  a  mere  fraction.  We  started  our  bags 
frequently  when  we  had  to  discharge  at  Birken- 
head at  the  Elevator ;  we  had  to  start  half  the 
cargo  of  bags ;  we  cut  the  bag  open  and  emptied 
it. 

977.  Did  that  destroy  the  sack  ?— No  ;  it 
injured  them. 

978.  Is  the  stowage  of  bags  in  steamers  on 
account  cf  their  construction,  an  easier  matter 
than  the  stowage  in  sailing  ships  ? — Quite  so. 

979.  There  are  a  great  numoer  of  sailing  ships 
that  would  be  affected  by  this  change  in  the  law  ? 
—Yes. 

280.  The  princcipal  object  of  this  is  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  life  ? — Yes. 

981.  Suppose  now  that  the  conditions  were 
enforced  by  the  law  of  this  country  to  prevent 
British  ships  evading  the  law,  there  are  penalties 
imposed  on  foreign  ships  by  the  Bill,  and 
double  dock  dues ;  do  you  think  those  penalties 
would  be  calculated  to  be  greater  -than  the 
the  advantages  that  the  foreign  ships  would  de- 


mcurnng  tnose  penalties  r — l  taKe  an  entirely 
opposite  view  to  that.  I  say  that  this  saving  to 
tne  shipowner  and  merchant  would  induce  every 
shipowner  and  merchant  to  adopt  bag  loading  as 
soon  as  it  is  found  from  experience  that  such  was 
the  case. 

982.  If  the  foreign  shipowner  were  not  driven 
to  that  experience  by  the  new  law,  of  course,  if  they 
had  learnt  by  experience  that  it  was  a  very  profit- 
able thing,  or  if  the  insurance  is  so  much  less,  if 
the  saving  of  time  is  so  much  greater,  if  all  the 
other  conditions  of  loading  and  unloading  are  so 
unfavourable,  they  ought  to  have  learnt  it  by 
experience,  but  what  I  ask  is  this :  would  the 
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conditions  or  penalties  imposed  on  foreign  ships 
be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  force  them  to  adopt 
this  course  from  which  thev  would  learn  experi- 
ence, or  would  the  evil  still  go  on  with  the  in- 
creased evil  of  prejudice  to  British  ships  as 
against  those  foreign  ships  ? — The  best  answer  I 
can  make  to  that  is  this,  that  I  have  from  one 
Russian  house,  a  promise  of  a  shilling  a  ton  more 
freight  if  I  will  present  bags  at  Odessa,  Nico- 
laieff,  Galatz,  or  Ibroil. 

983.  Then  it  settles  itself  without  any  appeal 
to  legislation  at  all  ? — I  do  net  see  how  that 
comes  to  pass. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

984.  It  is  only  in  the  Black  Sea  that  you  have 
had  that  offer? — Only  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

985.  You  have  had  37  years  experience  with 
ships  ? — Yes. 

986.  You  began  by  loading  two-thirds  in  bulk  ; 
what  led  you  to  change  that  plan  of  loading  ? — 
On  account  of  finding  that  our  cargoes  shifted. 

987.  Have  you  had  actual  experience  with 
cargoes  shipped  when  they  were  loaded  in  that 
way  in  bulk  ? — Yes. 

988.  That  w;«s  the  main  reason  why  you 
changed  your  practice  ? — Yes. 

989.  Then  often  sometime  you  loaded  one-half 
in  bulk,  and  you  found  that  your  cargo  still 
shifted  ?— That  was  true. 

990.  Therefore  you  adopted  at  last  the  plan  of 
loading  in  bags  ? — Yes. 

991.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that  during  your 
very  long  experience  you  found  that  your  car- 
goes when  loaded,  either  to  the  extent  of  two- 
thirds  or  one-half  in  bulk  did  shift  ? — Yes. 

992.  Is  shifting,  in  your  opinion,  a  serious 
source  of  danger  ? — Most  unquestionably. 

993.  So  that  jk>u  by  experience  found  that 
loading  cargoes  in  bulk  was  a  serious  source 
of  danger  ? — Yes,  a  very  serious  source  of  danger. 

994.  You  told  us  that  when  loaded  in  bulk,  or 
partly  in  bulk,  you  found  your  vessels  arrived 
with  a  list  ? — Yes. 

995.  Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  vessel  arriving  with  a  list  ? — The  cargo  having 
shifted  down  to  the  leeward. 

996.  That  satisfied  you  that  the  cargo  had 
shifted  ? — I  saw  it  in  the  London  Docks  ;  I  saw 
the  vacant  space  on  the  weather  side  of  the  ship, 
and  she  was  choked  up  on  the  lee  side. 

997.  One  word  about  the  system  which  is 
adopted  in  Montreal;  the  shifting  of  the  cargoes, 
of  course,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  grain  does 
not  completely  fill  the  hold  in  which  it  is  stowed? 
-Yes. 

998.  So  that  if  you  could  suppose  that  the 
grain  was  loaded,  as  it  were,  in  different  boxes, 
and  you  filled  those  boxes,  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  shifting  ? — And  putting  the  boxes  in 
the  ship? 

999.  Yes  ?— Of  course  not. 

1000.  I  want  to  know,  on  account  of  what 
Mr.  Plimsoll  has  said,  have  you  sufficiently 
studied  the  Montreal  system  to  state  positively 
whether  that  system  is  not  to  a  great  extent 
equivalent  to  the  grain  being  contained,  as  it 
were,  in  separate  boxes;  have  you  sufficiently 
studied  the  Montreal  system  to  say  to  what  ex- 
tent that  system  is  equivalent  ? — I  say  that  the 
Montreal  system  is  half  as  secure  as  all  bags 
would  be. 

g4  1001.  So 
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1001.  So  that  your  view  of  the  Montreal  system 
is  that  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  system? 
— Very  great ;  a  marked  improvement. 

1002.  And  may  be  sufficient  for  the  summer 
trade  from  Montreal,  but  in  your  opinion  not 
snfficient  for  the  winter  trade? — There  is  one 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  Montreal,  very  few 
ships  bring  full  cargoes  of  wheat  from  there  ; 
they  mostly  have  a  lot  of  light  flour,  and  these 
barrels  of  flour  are  loaded  on  the  top  of  the  grain 
and  keep  it  in  its  place. 

1003.  Your  view,  right  or  wrong,  is,  that  that 
system  might  be  sufficient  for  the  Montreal  trade, 
but  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  general  trade  ; 
certainly  not  in  winter? — That  is  my  view. 

1004.  One  word  with  regard  to  the  rate  of 
insurance ;  you  said  that  the  premium  on  the 
insurance  of  grain  in  bulk  was  30  s.  per  cent., 
and  on  grain  in  bags  15  s.  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

1005.  You  are  speaking  of  insurances  in  the 
winter  in  both  cases? —Yes. 

1006.  Of  course,  if  this  Bill  were  to  pass,  and 
grain  were  loaded  in  bags  generally,  and  it  was 
found  that  fewer  ships  were  lost,  premiums  would 
undoubtedly  fall  ? — Quite  so. 

1007.  That  is  what  you  expect  ? — That  is  quite 
a  certainty. 

1008.  As  regards  the  disadvantage  or  advan- 
tage of  loading  in  bags,  you  have  had  experience 
during  the  last  year,  I  may  say  ? — Yes. 

1008*.  I  suppose  you  keep  accounts:  do  you 
think  you  have  lost  money  by  loading  grain  in 
bags  ?  —No ;  I  think  we  have  gained.  The  item 
of  insurance  itself  is  a  telling  item. 

1009.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you 
meant  by  saying  that  the  three  steamers  that 
were  loaded  in  new  York  were  chartered  at  6  *. 
per  quarter  to  arrive !  What  do  you  mean  T)y 
chartered  at  6  s.  per  quarter  to  arrive  ?— On  the 
passage  out.  * 

1 009*.  They  were  chartered  to  proceed  from 
England  to  New  York  ? — Yes. 

1010.  And  there  take  on  board  cargo  ? — Yes. 

1011.  If  a  cargo  is  apt  to  shift,  any  master  of 
prudence  would  in  bad  weather  round  to  ? — Yes, 
it  is  done  very  frequently. 

1012.  I  meant  of  a  cargo  if  likely  to  shift? — 
And  being  shifted. 

1013.  And  you  know  that  if  the  master  knew 
that  the  cargo  could  not  shift  he  would  not  be 
obliged  to  round  to  as  frequently  as  he  has  now  ? 
— Quite  so. 

1014.  That  also  constitutes  one  advantage 
which  you  pointed  out? — It  is  a  dangerous  opera- 
tion to  round  a  ship  to  in  bad  weather ;  you 
might  capsize  her. 

Mr.  Stuart- Worthy. 

1015.  The  first  ship  you  mentioned  to-day 
was  your  own  steamer  from  Montreal,  which  you 
said  sailed  from  Montreal  in  the  year  1876? — 
Yes. 

1016.  Can  you  give  us  her  name? — The 
"  Redewater." 

1017.  You  have  told  us  that  on  insurances 
alone  you  think  that  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
loading  in  bags  would  save  1,100  /.  to  every  ship ; 
is  that  an  annual  saving  ? — An  annual  saving. 

1018.  And  you  say  that  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding the  same  ship  with  bags  would  be  600  /., 
and  as  those  bags  would  last  about  a  year,  that 
would  be  an  annual  charge  of  600  /.  ? — Yes. 

1019.  For  this  annual  charge  you  get  a  return 
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of  500  /.  clear  profit,  and  you  begin  to  feel  the 
benefit  of  your  outlay  of  600  /.  at  once  in  the 
reduced  rate  of  insurance  ? — Quite  so. 

1020.  So  that  the  outlay  would  only  produce 
inconvenience  for  a  very  short  time ;  the  outlay 
would  only  be  felt  for  a  very  short  time  ? — Yes. 

1021.  Now,  in  loading  in  bags,  as  against 
loading  in  bulk,  can  you  take  the  whole  cargo  to 
a  greater  height  in  the  ship  in  bags  than  you  can 
in  bulk  ? — No ;  I  say  you  can  put  it  lower  down 
the  ship  ;  you  lower  the  centre  of  gravity. 

1022.  1  am  not  speaking  of  the  centre  of 
gravity ;  I  am  speaking  01  the  topside  of  the 
cargo ;  are  you  able  to  load  the  ship  higher  up 
in  bags? — In  the  lower  hold. 

1023.  I  do  not  understand  how  you  put  the 
bags  into  a  lower  space  in  the  ship  than  you  can 
in  bulk  ? — Because  the  bags  go  up  to  ihe  top  of 

.  the  'tween  deck,  which  you  cannot  get  with  grain 
in  bulk. 

1024.  Is  it  not  possible  to  put  the  bags  in  a 
higher  place  in  the  ship  still ;  1  mean  to  a  higher 
deck  than  you  would  put  grain  iu  bulk  ? — The 
difference  is,  that  you  get  a  greater  number  of 
bags  and  a  greater  number  of  tons  of  cargo  in 
your  lower  hold,  and  a  less  number  of  tons  of 
cargo  in  your  'tween  decks;  consequently  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  thereby  lowered. 

1025.  Supposing  the  ship  had  a  ceiling  that 
was  quite  perfect,  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
the  grain  getting  down  to  the  bilge  and  choking 
the  pumps  ? — It  does  get  down  to  the  bilges. 

1026.  As  you  told  us  the  ceiling  is  apt  to  be 
perforated,  even  by  rat  holes ? — ies,  four  tons 
got  down  through  a  rat  hole. 

1027.  Would  that  happen  in  what  is  called  an 
A  1  ship?— Yes,  it  was  an  A  1  bhip. 

1028.  I  understand  from  your  evidence  that 
freights  are  subject  to  some  fluctuation  ? — Yes. 

1029.  It  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  ship- 
owner on  some  occasions  to  put  in  an  excessive 
cargo ;  would  it  be  more  easy  for  him  to  do  that 
in  bags  than  in  bulk  ? — He  would  carry  more  in 
bags  than  in  bulk.  Whether  freights  were  high 
or  low,  he  would  carry  larger  weight  in  the  same 
ship  in  bag  than  in  bulk.  Whether  the  freight 
was  10  s.  or  15  s.,  would  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

1030.  Would  the  larger  weight  be  less  dan- 
gerous in  bags  than  in  bulk  ? — Yes,  less  dan- 
gerous. 

Mr.  Stuart-Wortley. 

1031.  It  would  be  more  easy  for  him  to  pro- 
vide precautions  under  a  system  of  loading  in 
bags  than  in  bulk  ? — A  man  would  thus  take  more 
cargo  to  make  up  the  freight  whatever  he  had. 

1032.  I  am  asking  on  the  assumption  of  the 
case  you  told  us  of,  the  ships  from  New  York 
whose  names  you  would  not  tell  us  ;  in  that  case 
it  would  have  been  easier  for  them  to  take  the 
extra  200  tons  in  bags  than  it  was  in  bulk  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Round. 

1033.  You  say  you  cavty  morc  wheat  iQ  bag8 
than  in  bulk  ? — Yes. 

1034.  To  Atfhat  ext<^  ^t*you  carry  more?— 
In  place  of  a  ship  c^k  ,Acf  T^00  quarters,  we 
carried  7,1^0  from  1\\^  Viv^^^w  Orleans; 
that  is  abo^O  tons*  *  \^^\&*  it  roughly, 
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Mr.  Mulholland. 

1035.  You  mean  you  can  carry  that  greater 
quantity  with  greater  safety  ?  —  With  much 
greater  safety. 

1036.  That  the  ship  may  be  more  safely 
loaded,  at  least  that  the  same  load  would  not  be 
overloading  in  the  case  of  bags  which  it  would 
be  in  bulk  ?— Quite  so. 

1037.  I  think  you  said  a  vessel  of  1,700  tons 
might  carry  about  10,000  quarters  of  grain  ? — 
Yes. 

1038.  That  was  the  instance  you  gave  us,  a 
1,700  tons  vessel  ? — Yes. 

1039.  How  much  of  her  cubical  capacity  would 
that  leave  unfilled  ? — I  should  think  about  300 
tons  of  empty  space. 

1040.  That  would  be  between  a  fifth  and  a 
sixth  of  her  total  capacity  ? — Yes,  different  ships 
vary  in  that  respect  ;  some  ships  have  a  larger 
space  than  others. 

1041.  According  to  their  construction  ?— ^Ac- 
cording to  their  construction. 

1042.  When  you  speak  of  1,700  tons,  do 
you  mean  the  registered  tonnage? — No,  dead 
weight. 

1043.  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  difference 
in  the  space  occupied  by  grain  in  bags  and  grain 
in  bulk  was  about  2  per  cent? — Thirty-three  tons 
was  the  cubical  contents  of  these  bags. 

1044.  We  had  a  witness  who  told  us  on  a 
former  day  that  it  was  10  per  cent.  ;  do  you 
think  you  are  understanding  it;  you  said  32 
tons  on  a  1,700  ton  vessel  ? — Cubical.  It  is  not 
so  much  as  10  per  cent. 

1045.  The  estimate  of  10  per  cent,  difference 
was  too  great  ? — The  weight  of  the  bags? 

1046.  No ;  we  were  told  that  the  same  space 
would  hold  one-tenth  more  wheat  in  bags  than 
if  it  were  in  bulk  ? — I  think  he  must  have  been 
mistaken  ;  he  must  have  meant  1  per  cent.  It  is 
about  I  per  cent. 

1047.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  explana- 
tion of  the  difficulty  in  filling  the  lower  hold  with 
grain  in  bulk.  How  near  to  the  deck  could  you 
fill  it  ? — A  man  of  your  dimensions  would  take 
up  more  room  than  a  man  of  my  dimensions.  I 
could  get  into  a  smaller  hole  than  you  could.  A 
big  man  could  not  get  into  so  small  a  space  as  a 
little  man. 

1048.  Your  meaning  is  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  filling  grain  in  bulk  up  to  the  deck  ? — It  can- 
not be  done. 

1049.  How  near  to  the  deck  can  it  be  done? — 
On  an  average  from  port  to  starboard  side  of  the 
ship  it  woula  be  about  a  foot. 

1050.  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  sack  of  grain? 
—About  2  ft.  9  in. 

1051.  Supposing  after  filling  up  your  hold  to 
within  a  foot  of  tne  top  with  sacks,  you  had  to 

Jut  another  sack  in,  you  could  not  do  it? — Easily, 
f  you  had  seen  the  rice  cargoes  I  have  seen  dis- 
charged, you  would  say  it  is  done  in  a  most  per- 
fect way.  All  sacks  are  not  round,  thejr  are 
flattish ;  you  put  a  sack  down,  and  there  it  is. 
Then  when  you  come  to  the  deck  you  cant  your 
bags. 

1052.  You  put  it  in  so  as  to  give  a  wider 
space  ? — Yes. 

1053.  You  have  to  stow  the  bags  nearer  the 
deck? — The  two  last  tiers  the  bags  may  be 
canted,  not  laid  flat  on  their  sides,  and  with  our 
rice  cargo  we  were  chock  full. 

1054.  Would  it  be  so  with  wheat  and  corn 
cargoes  ? — Quite  the  same. 

1055.  It  could  practically  be  done  nearer  the 
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deck  in  sacks  than  in  bulk  ? — It  is  done  in  Bom- 
bay, California,  and  all  these  places  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

1056.  You  spoke  of  600  /.  as  the  annual  cost 
for  bags,  did  that  include  the  cost  of  packing  in 
the  bags  or  sewing  them  up,  or  was  it  merely 
the  cost  of  the  sacks? — Only  the  cost  of  the 
sacks. 

1057.  How  much  would  you  add  to  that  for 
putting  the  grain  in  the  bags  and  sewing  them 
up  ? — It  would  be  an  extra  charge ;  that  is  an 
extra  expense  to  the  shipowner. 

1058.  How  much  a  quarter  would  it  be? — 
Very  small. 

1059.  Three-pence? — Oh, dear,  no;  a  farthing 
or  a  halfpenny  ;  I  am  sure  it  could  not  be  more 
than  a  halfpenny.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  ex- 
pense, and  perhaps  you  will  excuse  my  answering 
the  question. 

1060.  If  it  would  be  one  half  cheaper,  as  you 
say,  to  the  shipowner  to  carrj  grain  in  bags  than 
in  bulk,  how  do  you  explain  the  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  shipowners  ? — Prejudice. 

1061.  But  those  who  have  tried  it  have  found 
the  advantage,  and  are  willing  to  go  on?  — I 
have. 

1062.  I  think  you  said  the  rate  of  insurance  in 
the  ship  that  you  got  was  30  s.  on  the  cargo  in 
bulk,  and  15  s.  in  bags ;  but  what  was  the  insur- 
ance on  the  ship  itself? — Eight  guineas  per  cent, 
per  annum ;  if  guaranteed  all  in  bags,  seven 
guineas  per  cent,  on  the  hull  of  the  ship. 

1063.  So  that  the  difference  is  only  one-eighth 
part  upon  the  vessel,  but  it  is  double  upon  the 
cargo  ? — Yes. 

1064.  I  suppose  that  is  explained  by  the 
greater  liability  to  damage  on  the  part  of  the 
cargo  when  in  bulk  ? — That  is  probably  so. 

1065.  Because  the  risk  of  total  loss  must  be 
measured  by  the  rate  of  insurance  on  the  ship  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Curry. 

1066.  How  long  have  you  been  owning  ships? 
— Ten  years. 

1067.  All  steam  ships  ? — Steamers ;  30  years 
ago  I  was  connected  with  sailing  ships. 

1068.  But  for  the  last  10  years  you  have  been 
the  owner  of  steamers  ? — Yes. 

1069.  And  entirely  steamers? — They  do  not 
all  belong  to  me. 

1070.  But  you  have  no  sailing  ships  ? — None ; 
I  have  loaded  during  these  10  years,  and  dis- 
charged in  the  course  of  my  regular  mercantile 
business  in  the  Tyne,  an  average  of,  I  think,  five 
ships  a  week,  and  I  load  two  or  three  ships  a 
week. 

1071.  Sailing  ships  ?— No,  steamers. 

1072.  I  am  asking  you  about  sailing  ships  ? — 
My  experience  in  all  these  cases  is,  that  the 
captains  would  prefer  to  bring  their  cargo  in 
in  bags. 

1073.  I  am  not  asking  that ;  I  want  now  to 
have  your  experience  with  reference  to  sailing 
ship3,  not  steam  ships,  because  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  grain-carrying  is  done  by  the  sail- 
ing ships  and  not  by  steamers  from  the  Atlantic 
ports ;  I  have  here  a  return  from  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  in  the  year  1879  the  number  of  sail- 
ing ships  engaged  in  that  trade  was  1,822,  and 
they  carried  59,892,033  bushels  of  grain,  and  in 
the  same  year,  1,075  steamers  carried  42,426,555 
bushels  of  grain ;  now  you  see  that  the  trade 
from  New  xork  alone  in  the  year  1879  was  very 
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much  greater  in  sailing  ships  than  in  steamers  ? 
— I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear  it, 

1074.  You  say  that  you  scarcely  ever  saw  a 
steamer  arrive  with  a  grain  cargo  when  it  was 
loaded  in  bulk,  or  loaded  partly  in  bulk  and 
partly  in  bags,  but  she  had  a  list  ? — That  is  my 
experience. 

1075.  Have  you  ever  observed  that  with  other 
descriptions  of  cargo  than  grain  ? — Yes,  I  have 
seen  it. 

1076.  But  with  a  general  cargo  have  you 
observed  the  ship  arriving  with  a  list? — I  have. 

1077.  Very  frequently  ? — Not  frequently,  but 
I  have  occasionally. 

1078.  You  read  a  letter,  I  think,  from  someone, 
in  which  they  said  that  sailing  ships  were  seldom 
lost  carrying  grain  ? — Yes ;  this  was  from  Chili, 
Bolivia,  California,  and  Australia. 

1079.  How  are  those  cargoes  loaded  ? — I  under- 
stand that  to  allude  to  Oregon  and  Californian 
wheat. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

1080.  That  is  all  in  bags?— Yes. 

Mr.  Corry. 

1081.  Do  you  know  that  that  trade  is  entirely 
confined  to  sailing  ships,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
single  steamer  in  the  trade? — That  is  quite 
true. 

1082.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  sailing 
ships  are  lost  coming  from  those  ports  or  not  ?— 
I  should  think  there  are  some  lost,  but  my  friends 
here  say  that  it  is  seldom. 

1083.  But  they  sometimes  are,  I  presume  ? — 
T  have  seen  ships  coming  from  Australia  and 
California  that  have  gone  to  the  bottom  ;  I  have 
read  it  in  the  papers. 

1084.  Do  you  not  think,  taking  into  conside- 
ration the  very  large  grain  trade  that  is  carried 
on  by  sailing  ships,  that  it  would  be  a  very  un- 
necessary interference  with  their  trade,  provided 
that  they  were  obliged  to  carry  all  the  grain  in 
bags  ? — You  allude  to  sailing  ships. 

1085.  I  allude  to  sailing  ships? — I  should 
think  it  is  not  so  imperatively  necessary  that  a 
sailing  ship  should  have  all  her  cargo  in  bags  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  a  steamer,  but  I  should  think 
it  an  unquestionable  advantage  to  a  sailing-ship 
captain  to  have  his  cargo  stowed  in  bags.   * 

1086.  I  think  you  told  the  Committee,  loading 
grain  in  bulk  was  a  positive  source  of  danger  to 
the  ship  ? — 1  say  so  still. 

1087.  Now  you  say  that  you  do  not  see  why 
the  same  regulations  should  not  be  enforced 
against  sailing  ships  as  against  steamers? — I 
should  like  to  correct  that ;  I  say  that  it  is  impe- 
ratively necessary  that  sailing  ships  and  steamers 
bringing  such  a  loose  slippery  article  as  wheat 
should  be  compelled  to  put  it  in  bags. 

1088.  What  do  you  say  to  Indian  corn  ? — The 
same  applies  there. 

1089.  And  oats? — No,  I  should  not  say  oats; 
oats  and  barley  I  am  content  to  except  from  the 
Bill. 

1090.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  steamers 
being  lost  coming  from  Rangoon,  Akyab,  or 
Moulmein  with  a  full  cargo  of  rice? — I  am 
afraid  they  have  been  lost ;  I  cannot  give  them 
now. 

1091.  Those  steamers  are  loaded  entirely  m 
bags  ? — I  should  think  there  have  been  steamers 
lost  from  Rangoon ;  I  feel  sure  of  it 

1092.  They  are  entirely  loaded  in  bags? — 
Yes, 
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1093.  So  that  from  that  port  at  all  events  the 
bags  were  not  a  safety  ( — They  may  have  come 
into  collision,  they  may  have  run  upon  a  coral  reef 
and  sunk. 

1094.  Then  there  are  other  dangers  to  a  ship 
on  her  voyage  than  having  her  cargo  in  bulk  ? — 
Yes,  the  perils  of  the  deep. 

1095.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  how  much 
cargo  one  of  your  600  ton  steamers  would  carry 
in  bulk,  from  your  experience  ? — Five  thousand 
quarters 

1096.  How  much  has  she  carried  now  since 
you  have  it  in  bags  ? — She  has  not  been  loaded 
yet. 

1097.  Then  you  have  had  no  experience  ? — 
There  is  one  thing  you  will  have  to  bear  in  mind, 
I  have  1 10,000  bags  bought  and  paid  for  on  board 
five  ships ;  if  I  go  to  a  merchant  at  Odessa  and 
say  here  are  my  bags,  in  that  case  I  get  1  s.  a  ton 
as  my  freight  for  lending  him  the  bags ;  but  I  go 
to  another  merchant  at,  we  will  say,  Galatz,  and 
he  will  say  I  will  not  pay  for  anything,  I  will  not 
allow  you  to  put  it  in  bags,  because  I  want 
my  cargo  sampled  when  6he  arrives  at  Falmouth. 
I  cannot  compel  him  to  put  it  into  bags.  I  do 
not  think  the  captain  would  induce  them  to  da 
so,  but  I  cannot  say  that  the  shipowners  would 
compel  the  merchant  to  subvert  the  usages  of  a 
trade  all  at  once. 

1098.  When  your  bags  arrive  in  this  country 
is  the  grain  emptied  out  of  them  into  other  bags  ? 
— In  the  case  of  a  delivery  into  an  elevator  we 
start  the  bags  in  the  ship's  hold  and  they  are 
sucked  up  by  the  elevator,  but  in  the  case  of  & 
delivery  into  a  store  we  have  sometimes  said  to 
the  merchant,  will  you  buy  our  sacks,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  has  said  yes,  and  paid  us- 
for  them.  In  one  case  we  lost  a  halfpenny  a  bag  y 
in  another  case  we  made  a  farthing  a  bag ;  the 
bags  rise  and  fall  in  price  according  to  the  market 
price  of  jute. 

1099.  Then  you  think  if  the  cargo  'was  put 
into  bags  on  the  other  side,  at  the  shipping:  port, 
the  owner  of  the  cargo  on  this  side  would  take 
them  without  weighing? — Yes,  he  would  do  so,  in 
nine  cases  out  often  he  would,  and  he  would  buy 
your  bags  also. 

1100.  You  have  told  the  Committee,  I  think, 
that  the  construction  of  ships  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  their  loss  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
is  one  per  cent  of  the  construction  of  a  ship  at 
fault.  Ships  as  a  rule  are  good  well  honest  built 
ships,  that  is  my  decided  opinion  ;  there  may  be 
one  per  cent,  of  a  shabby  and  nasty  ship,  but  99 
per  cent,  of  the  shipping  of  Liverpool  and  the 
north  of  England,  recently  built,  are  strong  well- 
built  ships. 

1101.  Will  you  look  at  that  midship  section; 
is  that  like  the  midship  section  of  one  of  your 
ships  ? — Yes. 

1102.  And  there  is  water  ballast,  I  see?  — 
Yes. 

1103.  Had  you  previous  to  this  year  any  pro- 
vision for  bulkheading  your  grain,  and  keeping 
it  in  bulkheads? — A  longitudinal  shifting  board 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  two  cross  sectional  shift- 
ing boards  to  ma^C  ***  comPartments  in  the 
ship,  but 
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sity  of  having  shifting  boards? — That  is  right, 
except  to  some  extent. 

1105.  In  a  ship  of  that  construction  of  which 
the  midship  section  is  there,  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  and  the  centre  of  displacement  much 
about  the  same  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

1106.  You  say  that  if  that  ship  was  loaded 
with  grain,  and  loaded  with  bags,  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  would  be  lower  than  if  loaded  in 
bulk  ? — In  bags  the  weight  would  be  lower.  I 
have  a  model  in  course  of  construction,  and  I  will 
send  it  up  with  one  of  our  captains,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  he  will  be  able  to  convince  the 
Committee  that  by  filling  that  ship  with  bulk 
grain,  pouring  it  into  the  end  and  then  putting 
it  into  bags  and  stowing  it  on  board  the  ship,  that 
you  would  get  more  into  the  ship,  or  in  other 
words  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  lower  in 
bags  than  in  bulk  by  stowing  more  weight  in  the 
lower  hold. 

1107.  Would  you  kindly  give  the  Committee, 
if  you  can,  the  tonnage  of  your  steamers,  the 
quantity  of  grain  cargo  that  they  carried  pre- 
viously to  this  year  in  bulk  and  in  bags,  as  you 
loaded  them  before,  and  as  you  now  load  them  ? — 
We  should  have  8,200  quarters  of  grain  from  the 
Black  Sea,  but  from  America  we  only  bring 
7,500  in  the  same  ship;  that  you  ore  aware 
of. 

1108.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  want  to  know 
what  the  reason  is  ? — The  Western  Ocean. 

1109.  You  said  you  carried  8,200  quarters 
from  the  black  Sea  and  you  only  carry  7,500 
from  America.  What  do  you  say  is  the  reason 
of  that  ?—  On  account  of  the  stormy  weather  of 
the  Western  Ocean. 

1 110.  Does  it  arise  from  the  supervision  of  the 
underwriters  at  the  ports  of  Kew  York  arid 
Philadelphia?  —  Precisely  so,  and  a  prudent 
captain  would  not  bring  so  much  across  the 
Atlantic  as  he  would  from  a  Black  Sea  port.  If 
a  man  has  a  wife  and  bairns  at  home  he  does  not 
want  to  lose  his  life. 

1111.  Does  not  that  show  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  supervision  at  the  Atlantic  ports  ? — 
Unquestionably  so.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is 
evaded  very  much. 

1112.  Will  you  kindly  put  in,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Committee,  the  quantity  of  cargo 
that  your  ships  carry  from  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  quantity  that  they  carry  from  the  United 
States?— Yes. 

1113.  1  think  it  will  be  very  important  that 
the  Committee  should  see  the  difference  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  You  told  us  of  three 
ships  that  loaded  at  New  York  about  two  years 
ago,  and  that  the  rate  of  freight  had  advanced, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  freight 
the  shippers  of  the  cargo  wished  to  send  as  much 
cargo  home  as  they  possibly  could  ? — Quite  so. 

1114.  And  that  they  applied  to  the  captains 
of  those  steamers  after  they  thought  they  had 
loaded  ?— Yes. 

1115.  To  take  an  additional  quantity  ? — Yes. 

1116.  I  understood  from  you  that  your  captain 
refused  ? — He  did. 

1117.  And  that  the  other  two,  for  some  con- 
sideration, perhaps,  took  the  additional  quantity  ? 
— Our  captain,  1  may  tell  you,  was  offered  a  50 
dollar  note. 

1 1 18.  To  take  the  additional  quantity  ? — Yes, 
and  a  carte  blanche  to  load  her  signed  by  the  port 
authorities. 
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1119.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  two  of 
those  three  ships  took  200  tons  grain  more  than 
what  they  considered  was  their  cargo? — There- 
abouts ;  it  might  be  180 ;  it  was  an  additional 
quantity  after  they  were  loaded. 

1120.  You 'said  200  tons?— I  believe  it  was 
200  tons. 

1121.  What  size  were  those  ships? — Carrying 
about  7,000  to  8,000  quarters  each. 

1122.  What  additional  draught  of  water  would 
the  additional  200  tons  make  to  that  ship? — 
Fourteen  inches. 

1 123.  If  the  load-line  was  on  that  ship,  and 
the  crew  had  signed  articles  that  she  was  not  to 
be  loaded  deeper  than  that  load-line  indicated, 
then  the  captain  of  the  ship  loaded  her  15  inches 
deeper  than  the  load-line  ? — No ;  because  you  see 
a  vessel  bringing  8,200  quarters  on  the  Black  Sea 
has  her  Plimsoll  mark  out  of  water;  but  when 
she  is  loaded  7,500  quarters  from  America,  Plim- 
solFs  mark  is  above  the  water  considerably  higher 
up.  I  will  tell  you  how  many  inches  difference 
there  would  be.  Plimsoll's  mark  would  be  14 
inches  out  of  the  water ;  then  200  tons  would  put 
her  down  just  about  the  same. 

1124.  So  that  there  would  be  the  difference 
between  14  and  15  inches  below  the  water? — No, 
the  mark  is  above  the  water. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

1125.  You  cannot  tell  that  exactly  without  the 
sections  ?  —No. 

Mr.  Corry. 

1126.  I  suppose  you  got  that  information  from 
your  captain  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  like  very  much  if 
the  Committee  would  summon  him ;  they  would 
hear  some  very  strong  views.  Ten  years  ago  he 
advised  me  to  buy  all  bags,  and  he  has  harped 
upon  it  ever  since. 

1127.  You  say  the  average  of  your  insurance 
is  about  8  per  tent,  per  annum? — Eight  per 
cent. 

1128.  Is  that  done  at  Lloyd's  ? — I  have  three- 
fourths  at  Lloyd's,  and  one-fourth  in  the  Mutual 
Insurance  Clubs  at  Newcastle. 

1129.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  average  rate  of  insurance  on  steamers  em- 
ployed would  not  be  more  than  5  or  6  ? — That 
includes  the  Cunard  and  Guion  Lines,  aud  the 
National  Line. 

1130.  Even  sailing  ships?— The  mercantile 
fleet  of  steamers  belonging  to  England,  I  do  not 
think,  are  insured  at  less  than  8  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  last  10  years. 

1131.  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  considerably 
less  than  that.  However,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  your  answer  in  that  respect.  Do  Lloyd's 
make  a  difference  now  of  1  per  cent,  if  you  load 
in  bags?— Not  all  Lloyd's;  some,  I  think. 

1132.  Then  you  have  not  actually  got  the 
0ffer? — I  had  an  offer  of  1  per  cent,  reduction  of 
insurance  if  I  would  buy  all  my  bags.  When 
Plimsoll's  Bill  came  on  the  carpet  Lloyd's  under- 
writers said  you  will  be  compelled  to  do  it. 

1133.  Then  you  have  not  got  the  advantage  of 
the  1  per  cent,  reduction  yet  ? — Partially. 

1134.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee,  or  have  you 
any  information  as  to  what  the  difference  in  the 
insurance  of  a  cargo  from  New  York  would  be, 
all  loaded  in  bags,  or  loaded  in  bulk,  or  loaded  in 
the  present  way  ? — I  stated  it  to  be  30  *.  in  bulk, 
and  15  s.  in  bags. 
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Mr.  Wilson. 

1135.  By  steamer 8? — By  steamers.  These  are 
rates  that  I  have  paid.  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence, that  I  have  paid  those  respective  rates,  and 
I  always  get  the  insurance  done  as  cheaply  as  T 
possibly  can. 

Mr.  G>rry. 

1136.  At  the  same  period  of  the  year  you 
have  paid  30  s.  in  bulk  and  15  s.  in  bags,  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

1137.  Would  the  sailing  vessels  get  the  same 
advantage  in  reduction  on  account  of  the  diffe- 
rent loading  as  the  steamers  ? — I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  it. 

1138.  But  you  do  not  know  it  as  a  matter  of 
fact  ? — I  do  not  know  it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Corry. 

1139.  You  say  you  have  not,  in  your  10 
years'  experience,  lost  any  ships  ? — I  have  stated 
that. 

1 140.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  caused  by 
fehippiug  to  your  cargoes  ? — We  have  had  a  very 
great  number  of  cargoes  shifted. 

1141.  And  a  claim  upon  the  underwriters  in 
consequence  ? — No  ;  we  never  damaged  an  ounce 
of  cargo  ;  it  does  not  damage  cargo  to  shift  it. 

1142.  You  told  the  Committee  of  a  circum- 
stance where  you  found  a  rat  hole  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  ship,  and  when  you  took  up  the  ceiling 
you  found  four  tons  of  wheat  there  ? — That  is  so. 

1 143.  Was  it  not  extraordinary  that  that  was 
not  discovered  before  the  four  tons  of  wheat  got 
down  there  ? — It  was  very  extraordinary. 

1 144.  Have  you  often  cases  of  steamers  making 
water  so  that  the  pumps  are  brought  into  opera- 
tion ? — None  of  our  steamers  leak. 

1 145.  Then  there  will  be  no  danger  of  cargo 
getting  to  your  pumps? — There  is  always  water 
in  the  bilges,  draining  down. 

1 146.  The  water  in  the  bilges  would  not  be 
any  risk  to  the  ship,  would  it  ? — I  do  not  think 
so ;  but  if  grain  got  into  the  water  and  pumped 
up  I  think  it  would  be  a  danger ;  a  danger  of 
choking  the  pumps. 

1147.  If  the  ship  was  not  making  water  the 
choking  of  the  pumps  would  not  be  a  very  great 
element  of  danger  ? — Quite  so. 

1148.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with 
many  corn  merchants  on  the  subject  of  whether 
they  prefer  a  cargo  carried  in  bulk? — I  have 
asked  a  veiy  great  number,  and  they  almost 
unanimously  concur  in  stating  that  they  would 
prefer  it  brought  in  bags,  but  not  unanimously 
so. 

1149.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  corn  mer- 
chants in  Ireland,  for  instance,  preferring,  as  the 
honourable  Member  mentioned,  to  have  their 
own  bags,  because  they  distribute  it  through  the 
country  in  a  particular  way? — Yes  ;  but  they 
would  buy  the  bags  from  the  shipowner,  un- 
doubtedly, at  a  price.  Irishmen  are  snarp  fellows, 
and  would  be  inclined  to  beat  you  down  a  bit, 
but  they  would  buy  the  bags  in  my  opinion.  I 
do  not  care  about  selling  our  bags  ;  I  would  just 
as  soon  put  them  on  Jboard  for  the  next  voyage. 

1150.  You  say  that  vou  have,  in  your  experi- 
ence, loaded  more  gram  in  your  snips  in  Dags 
than  you  have  even  done  in  bulk  ? — No ;  only 
one-third  in  tags  and  two-thirds  in  bulk.  Then 
we  got  to  half  in  bags  and  half  in  bulk. 
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1151.  How  many  were  you  going  to  put  in?— 
We  got  a  larger  quantity  in  bulk  by  that  calcu- 
lation. 

1152.  Do  you  think  that  the  regulations  that 
are  in  force  in  the  regular  trading  steamers  that 
cross  the  Atlantic  are  sufficient,  without  being 
obliged  to  carry  their  grain  in  bags  ? — I  speak  of 
the  Cunard  Line,  the  Dominion  Line,  and  the 
National  Line,  which  are  as  safe  as  a  bank,  in  my 
opinion. 

1153.  They  are  perfectly  safe  ? — I  think  so. 

1154.  Notwithstanding  that  they  have  their 
grain  in  bulk  ? — I  think  they  are  perfectly  safe. 
Then  they  are  flying  li<jht,  not  like  our  merchant 
steamers  with  a  fully-laden  cargo.  I  believe 
sometimes  they  have  to  take  iron  at  a  couple 
of  shillings  a  ton,  for  the  purpose  of  immersing 
them. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

1155.  Not  from  New  York;  that  is  outwards  ? 
•-I  am  speaking  of  that,  but  still  these  liners 
do  not  load  so  deep  as  the  general  merchant 
steamers  in  the  homeward  voyage. 

Mr.  Corry. 

1156.  Do  you  say  that  a  great  deal  of  loss  has 
arisen  from  the  inexperience  of  young  captains  ? 
— I  think  so. 

1157.  Are  not  those  captains  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

1158.  Then  it  is  the  fault  of  the  owners  of  the 
ship  putting  inexperienced  men  on  board? — You 
cannot  always  command  a  good  captain,  but  I 
think  the  vastmajority  of  captains  are  good  men. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

1159.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  your  views 
apply  to  all  trades? — I  would  except  oats  and 
barley. 

1160.  I  do  not  mean  that;  I  mean  to  all 
trades?— I  would  go  for  all  trades. 

1161.  According  to  what  you  told  us,  in  the 
Indian  trade  it  is  not  necessary,  because  cargoes 
are  already  carried  in  bags  ? — Yes. 

1162.  Do  you  go  to  the  Baltic  trade? — Yes. 

1163.  In  spite  of  there  being  no  losses  from 
shifting  f — There  have  been  a  very  great  num- 
ber. 

1164.  That  is  different  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  ? — I  am  certain  vessels  have  been 
lost  going  across  the  North  Sea,  from  shifting 
cargoes. 

1165.  You  wish  to  apply  it  to  the  Baltic? — 
I  do. 

1166.  And  the  Mediterranean? — Yes. 

1167.  And  the  Atlantic  ?— Yes. 

1 1 68.  In  spite  of  the  cost  ?— £.  600. 

1169.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  putting 
grain  in  bags  is  ?  —I  do  not. 

1170.  How  can  you  tell  that  there  will  be  a 
saving? — I  have  given  a  very  fair  margin,  I 
think. 

1171.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  putting  grain 
in  bags  would  be  about  6|  d.  per  quarter  ? — I 
cannot  believe  it  for  a  moment. 

1172.  Do  you  know  that  the  cost  of  bagging 
grain  in  New  York  is  made  up  as  follows :  nire 
of  bage,  2  cents  eac^»  filling  and  sewing,  60 
cents  per  hundred  ^usnels ;  extra  cost  of  loading 
in  bags,  stevedo* ^  h  ftoVkraper  1,000  bushels; 
elevator,  putting  *     \>owd,  64  dollars  per  1,000 

bushel* •,  and  Vj   \^lc^'m  ^     '  *^e  c**arge  f°r 

^^y  elevator 
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elevator  would  be  8  dollars,  making  a  difference 
of  31  dollars;  that  makes  a  total  of  12-f^  cents 
per  quarter,  equal  to  nearly  6jrf.  per  quarter. 
I  am  merely  asking  you  whether  you  are  aware 
that  is  the  real  state  of  the  case?- -I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  such  a  charge  as  6J  d.  per  quarter  is 
to  be  made  oti  putting  wheat  in  bags,  I  shall 
send  out  about  200  men  to  start  stevedoring  in 
New  Tfork. 

1173.  This  is  made  up  from  different  charges, 
is  it  not? — Yes;  you  must  be  aware,  as  a  ship- 
owner, what  the  expense  of  putting  it  into  bags 
at  New  York  is.  I  do  not  think  it  comes  to  a 
halfpenny  extra  expense. 

1174.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  6  J  d.  a  quarter? 
— That  is  the  total  expense,  not  the  extra 
expense. 

1 175.  I  ask  you  the  question.  Is  or  is  not  the 
total  extra  cost  nearly  6  J  rf. ;  I  made  a  deduction 
if  loaded  in  bulk  ? — If  you  follow  that  out,  6J  e/. 
a  quarter  comes  to  210  /.  for  bagging  a  cargo  of 
wheat. 

1176.  Do  you  know  that  would  amount,  on 
the  total  import  of  grain  into  the  country,  to 
something  like  700,000  /.  a- year  ? — Yes ;  but  I  do 
not  admit  your  premises. 

1177.  Suppose  that  to  be  correct? — 1  cannot 
suppose  it. 

1 178.  The  import  of  grain,  according  to  this 
return,  was  120,000,000  bushels  in  the  year  1879. 
In  addition  to  that  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
large  import  of  linseed,  rape  seed,  cotton  seed, 
and  other  seeds  ? — Which  comes  in  bags. 

1179.  Which  does  not  come  in  bags  from  the 
Baltic,  but  from  the  Black  Sea  ?  —  That  is 
true. 

1180.  You  have  had  a  great  experience  as  a 
shipbroker  as  well  as  an  owner? — Very  large. 

1181.  You  appear  to  differ  from  Mr.  Plimsoll, 
who  is  prepared,  m  the  Bill  that  he  has  brought  in, 
to  allow  grain  to  be  carried  in  bulk  in  ships  that 
are  properly  fitted  for  it,  and  you  think  it  is  im- 
possible ? — I  think  it  is  quite  wrong  to  put  in 
any  such  loose  cargoes. 

1182.  You  entirely  differ  from  Mr.  Plimsoll? 
—I  do. 

1 183.  You  see  the  section  of  that  ship,  with 
her  centre  bulkhead  to  the  bottom  of  ihe  ship? 
—Yes. 

1 184.  And  you  know  that  ships  are  fitted  with 
transverse  bulkheads  across  the  ship  ? — Yes. 

1185.  If  you  study  that  you  will  see  that,  to- 
wards the  wings  of  that  main-deck,  there  are 
boards  to  take  up? — Yes. 

1186.  Do  you  think,  with  those  provisions,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  that  ship  to  carry  grain 
in  bulk  with  the  most  perfect  safety  ? — These  are 
grain-feed  hatches.  Instead  of  having  one  grain- 
feed  hatch,  we  used  to  adopt  the  other  plan  of 
ripping  up  three  planks,  longitudinally,  of  the 
ship,  and  filling  all  along  there.  I  think  the  ob- 
jection to  a  grain-feeder  is,  that  you  cannot  reach 
the  portion  where  there  is  no  grain-feeder. 

1187.  Your  opinion  still  is  that  grain  cannot 
be  carried  safely  in  bulk  under  any  circum- 
stances ? — I  contend  that  it  is  so. 

1188.  Then  you  are  not  aware  that  it  is  car- 
ried safely  in  bulk  to  a  very  large  extent  ? — 
Certainly. 

1189.  Do  you  believe  that  one  firm  carried 
nearly  a  million  quarters  into  one  port  last  year 
in  bulk  ?— Very  likely. 

1190.  And  yon  still  recommend  that  an  ex- 
0.116— Sess.  2. 
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penseof  6r/.  on  the  quarter  should  be  put  upon 
that? — I  deny  that  it  is  6d.  a  quarter.  I  say 
that  it  is  a  halfpenny  a  quarter,  and  it  is  more- 
over a  saving  to  the  shipowner. 

1191.  If  it  is  necessary,  of  course  a  witness 
should  be  put  in  to  prove  whether  it  is  6  c/.  or  a 
halfpenny  a  quarter? — Your 700,000 /.  is  a  large 
sum  of  money ;  but,  assuming  that  to  be  the  case, 
I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this;  that 
there  was  a  ship  lost  a  fortnight  ago  with  a  cargo 
worth  a  million  sterling,  and  who  pays  for  that ; 
the  country,  of  course. 

1192.  Do  vou  consider  over  insurance  a  cause 
of  loss  ? — I  should  not  say  so. 

1193.  You  think  not?— No,  I  think  not. 

1194.  Do  you  think  shipowners  are  quite  so 
bad  that  they  would  over-insure  their  ships  in 
order  to  lose  them  ? — I  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  honesty  of  shipowners. 

1195.  You  believe,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
steamers  that  are  built  are  thoroughly  good, 
honest  ships  ? — I  do  really  think  so. 

1196.  You  think  there  is  some  danger  from 
inexperienced  young  captains  ? — That  has  been 
the  cause  of  some  losses  ;  that  I  know  myself. 

1197.  Do  vou  not  think  there  is  also  danger 
from  inexperienced  owners? — No  doubt. 

1198.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  very  greatest  causes  of  loss  ? — It  is  a 
very  prolific  cause. 

1199.  Do  you  not  think  that  inexperienced 
owners  allow  their  ships  to  be  loaded  too  deeply, 
in  ignorance  of  the  danger,  from  want  of  know- 
ledge?—I  am  quite  prepared  to  accede  to  that 
statement ;  it  is  a  well  known  fact. 

1 200.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  very  con- 
siderably to  lessen  the  losses  if  the  Board  of 
Trade  fixed  a  load-line  for  ships? — Yes;  un- 
questionably so.  The  Board  of  Trade  ought  to 
fix  the  load-line. 

1201.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  lessen 
the  losses  if  the  Board  of  Trade  took  certain 
supervision  over  the  build  of  ships  as  far  as  the 
extent  of  water  ballast  and  depth  to  breadth  ?  — 
Yes. 

1202.  In  loading  grain  cargoes  especially  ? — 
Our  ships  have  been  built  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  well  as  Lloyd's  certificate.  You  can 
get  that  by  paying  for  it  now. 

1203.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  lessen 
the  losses  if  they  gave  certificates  to  ships  as 
suitable  for  carrying  grain  in  bulk  ? — No  doubt. 

1204.  When  necessary  provisions  were  made 
for  it  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage. 

1205.  I  believe  you  say  that  the  reason  that 
grain  is  not  put  in  bags  is  the  prejudice  of 
owners? — It  is  the  want  of  thinking  about  it 
sufficiently. 

1206.  Is  it  not  possible  that  you  may  have  a 
prejudice  the  other  way  ?  —  I  am  not  a  bag 
manufacturer. 

1207.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  general  feeling 
in  Newcastle  would  be  contrary  to  yours? — lain 
sorry  to  admit  that  a  majority  of  shipowners  in 
Newcastle  are  opposed  to  my  view  of  the 
question.  There  is  a  very  large  minority  how- 
ever in  favour  of  my  view. 

1208.  You  have  had  good  ships,  good  engines, 
good  captains,  and  you  are  a  iuodern  shipowner, 
and  evidently  you  have  had  no  losses,  but  have 
not  other  shipowners  in  the  North  made  the  same, 
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I  will  not  call  it  boast,  and  afterwards  had  very 
heavy  losses  ? — That  is  exceedingly  true. 

1209.  So  it  is  just  possible  that  you  might  have 
losses  too? — I  hope  not. 

1210.  You  know,  as  a  shipowner  that  it  is  very 
possible  ? — Of  course,  the  perils  of  the  deep. 

1211.  Could  you  bring  underwriters  here  to 
say  that  cargoes  are  insured  at  30  s.  in  one  case 
and  15  s.  in  another  case  from  New  York  in  bulk ; 
was  there  ever  such  a  case  ?—  That  was  a  quota- 
tion I  got,  and  that  was  therate  of  premium  I 
paid,  15  s.  in  one  and  30.?.  in  the  other. 

1212.  Was  it  not  merelv  in  the  question  of  the 
grain  being  in  bulk  or  in  bags  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

1213.  Was  that  in  winter  or  in  summer? — 
They  were  both  in  winter. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

1214.  Are  yeu  not  aware  that  grain  in  bulk  to 
New  York  in  steamers  is  insured  at  7  s.  6  d.  and 
10  s.  ? — Is  that  in  liners  ? 

1215.  No,  to  the  east  coast? — I  am  sure  it  is 
not  the  general  rate ;  it  is  not  the  usual  rate. 

1216.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  insured  at 
7  8.  6  d.  and  10  s.  in  bulk  ? — That  must  be  some 
exceptional  line  of  steamers;  probably  one  of 
your  lines. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

1217.  That  would  be  lower  than  your  minimum 
of  15  5.  ? — Yes  ;  but  Mr.  Wilson  is  probably 
alluding  to  some  very  high-cla^s  vessel. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

1218.  You  are  aware,  I  believe,  that  there  have 
been  steamers  bringing  rice  in  bags  from  Han- 
goon  that  have  shifted  their  cargoes  in  spite  of 
the  bags  ? —  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

1219.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  steamer  called 
the  "  Nopus  "  putting  into  Malta  with  her  eargo 
shifted  ? — The  owner  is  present ;  he  can  answer 
that  question.  I  think  it  is  possible  you  can  put 
bags  of  rice  into  a  position  by  heading  them  on 
the  top  like  that,  that  they  would  shift  a  little 
bit ;  but  if  jou  cross  them,  and  cross  them  again, 
each  tier  being  crossed,  I  defy  them  to  shift  It 
is  an  absolute  impossibility  for  a  cargo  of  rice  to 
shift  if  properly  stowed. 

1220.  You  told  us  the  shipowner  could  not 
compel  the  merchants  to  ship  in  bags? — He 
could  not. 

1221.  What  would  you  do  then? — Have  to 
take  it  in  bulk. 

1222.  In  spite  of  its  being  suicidal  to  do  it? — 
You  cannot  help  it ;  if  the  man  will  not  give  it 
you,  what  can  you  do  ? 

1223.  Britisn  steamers  are  employed,  to  a 
large  extent,  in  carrying  to  foreign  ports,  and  in 
carrying  to  England? — Yes. 

1224.  A  steamer  may  load  to  the  Black  Sea,  or 
Mediterranean,  or  Atlantic  ports,  and  go  to  Mar- 
seilles or  Dunkirk  ? — Very  largely. 

1225.  If  she  was  competing  with  a  foreign 
steamer  you  would  put  her  to  a  disadvantage  over 
that  foreign  steamer  ? — You  cannot  legislate  for 
a  foreigner ;  he  must  follow  his  own  devices. 

1226.  Supposing  they  said,  "  Unless  you  load 
this  cargo  as  we  say  we  want  it  loaded,  we  will 
not  ship  by  this  steamer;  n  would  you  then  let 
the  cargo  go  to  a  foreign  6teamer? — I  should 
have  no  option. 
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1227.  You  would  let  it  go  to  a  foreign 
steamer  ? — I  could  not  help  it. 

1228.  You  said  a  vessel  from  the  Black  Sea 
takes  a  larger  quantity  than  from  the  Atlantic 
ports,  but,  coming  from  America,  she  would 
take  more  coal  for  the  voyage  ? — Not  much. 

1229.  A  couple  of  hundred  tons  more  ? — No, 
250  tons  altogether  from  America,  and  from  the 
Black  Sea  you  would  have  about  200,  perhaps. 

1230.  You  say  a  merchant  would  take  grain 
in  bags  without  weighing  it  ? — I  think  he  would. 

1231.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  case ;  do 
you  think  it  is  possible  for  a  merchant  to  take 
his  cargo  without  having  it  weighed  ? — My  an- 
swer to  that  is  very  general.  I  would  say  that 
he  would  not  object  to  take  the  bags ;  he  might 
please  himself  about  weighing  it. 

*  1232.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  case  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

1233.  You  say  a  vessel  would  take  more  in 
the  lower  hold  and  less  in  the  between  decks,  if 
grain  was  in  bags  ? — I  say  that  distinctly. 

1234.  In  spite  of  that,  you  say  grain  in  bags 
takes  up  a  certain  per-centage  more  room? — 
Thirty-three  tons. 

1235.  That  is  to  say  that  the  grain  is  heavier 
than  the  bags? — No,  grain  is  lighter  bulk  for 
bulk.  The  30  feet  cubical  contents  of  our  bags 
only  was  20  tons  of  dead  weight 

1236.  The  grain  is  heavier  than  the  bags  ?— 
Yes. 

1237.  You  say  if  you  put  more  in  the  lower 
hold  you  can  put  less  in  the  between  decks?— 
Yes. 

1238.  How  can  you  make  that  out;  are  not 
there  light  goods  like  cotton  and  hides,  and  light 
machinery  and  cattle  which  come  from  America  ? 
—Yes. 

1239.  Would  it  not  be  very  much  worse  with 
those  between  decks  filled  with  those  light  goods, 
that  they  should  take  more  in  the  lower  hold  on 
your  theory ;  if  you  filled  the  between  decks 
with  cotton,  instead  of  taking  less,  you  would 
have  to  fill  up  completely,  so  that  you  would 
have  no  more  in  your  ship  on  your  theory  than 
you  could  take  in  the  lower  hold  ? — Yes. 

1240.  It  does  not  prove  the  ship  would  be  any 
lighter? — In  our  ship  there  were  420  more 
quarters  in  consequence  of  having  bags. 

1241.  Then  you  would  have  more  room  in  the 
between  decks  ? — Yes. 

1242.  You  could  put  more  cotton  in  ? — Yes. 

1243.  Then  the  ship  would  be  deeper?— 
Cotton  is  very  light. 

1244.  The  ship  would  be  deeper  in  the  be- 
tween decks  if  you  put  more  ? — Obviously  so. 

1245.  Your  argument  does  not  amount  to  very 
much  ?  —The  argument  is  that  we  have  brought 
420  quarters  more  than  we  have  ever  done 
during  the  last  10  years.  It  is  the  first  time  we 
loaded  in  bags,  and  we  brought  420  more  quarters 
this  time  than  we  had  ever  done  before. 

1246.  You  carried  grain  in  bulk,  and  you 
never  damaged  an  ounce  of  it?— Never. 

1247.  Except  these  four  tons  that  got  into  the 
limbers  ? — Except  that  four  tons. 

1248.  Was  that  not  possibly  a  little  neglect  in 
not  examining  the  limbers  ?— 1  told  the  captain 
he  ought  to  have  found  it  out  sooner. 

1249.  That  was  a  little  neglect  that  will  hap- 
pen ? — We  are  all  i^  $uch  a  violent  hurry  to  get 
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ships  discharged  and   sent  away  to   sea  again, 
that  we  do  not  do  all  we  might  do. 

1250.  You  told  us  that  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  nonsense  talked  about  building  ships 
and  steamers  ? — 1  think  that,  most  decidedly. 

1251.  Do  not  you  think  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  nonsense  talked  about  carrying  grain 
in  bags  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

1252.  You  say  there  is  no  risk  of  the  cargo 
shifting  where  grain  is  in  bags  ? — Not  any. 

*    1253.  Then  you  say  it  is  still  necessary    to 
have  those  centre  bulkheads? — Yes. 

1254.  Why? — Because  the  bags  might  pos- 
sibly, if  they  are  not  very  careful,  shift. 

1255.  You  told  us  just  now  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  that  they  could  shift  ?  —  I  say  it  is  im- 
possible to  shift  if  properly  stowed,  but  you  must 
still  have  shifting  boards.  If  you  had  that  ship 
down  on  her  side  and  the  weight  lay  in  bags, 
2,000  tons  weight  of  rice  is  lying  down  on  one 
side  of  the  ship,  you  had  better  sub-divide  her  by 
this  longitudinal  section  to  prevent  that  great 
weight  pressing  down  in  one  hold  not  sub- 
divided. 

1256.  That  applies  the  same  to  the  cargo  in 
bulk  ?— Yes. 

1257.  Properly  put  in  ?— Yes. 

1258.  So  that  your  argument  that  the  owner 
would  be  able  to  load  at  a  lower  rate  is  somewhat 
doubtful  ? — You  would  get  the  centre  of  gravity 
lower  in  the  ship. 

1259.  "  No  loss  in  freight  from  loss  in  weight 
of  cargo  delivered."  I  thought  you  said  they  did 
not  weigh  their  cargo? — I  say  they  do  weigh 
their  cargo.  I  should  think  there  is  about  a  ton 
of  grain  swept  away  for  the  pigs.  If  you  come 
to  multiply  the  40  millions  of  quarters  of  grain 
imported,  and  you  take  a  ton  off  every  ship,  you 
may  account  for  your  700,000  /. 

1260.  That  is  the  merchants?- -That  accounts 
for  the  700,000  7.  that  you  quoted  against  me. 

1261.  "  No  risk  of  having  the  pumps  choked," 
Are  you  aware  that  the  Board  of  Trade  require 
bunk  ways  to  be  put  down  to  the  pumps  to  pre- 
vent their  being  choked  ? — I  know  they  do.  I 
suppose  you  have  known  these  trunkways  eaten 
away  by  a  rat. 

1262.  Iron  trunks  ? — Some  of  them  are  wood. 

1263.  Iron  are  required  by  the  Board  of 
Trade? — Less  expense  for  labour  and  material 
for  providing  and  fixing  shifting  boards,  &c. 

1264.  You  told  us  just  now  that  shifting  boards 
were  still  necessary  ? — About  one-half  the  ex- 
tent. 

1265.  Still  they  are  necessary  ? — Yes. 

1266.  It  would  be  very  much  the  same,  taking 
a  little  stronger  or  a  little  higher  shifting  board, 
when  you  once  get  it  ? — Yes. 

1267.  That  would  be  a  trifle?— Half  the  cost 
probably. 

1268.  The  merchant  could  insure  his  cargo  at 
a  lower  premium  ? — Yes. 

1269.  Could  he  if  the  cargo  in  bulk  were 
stowed  perfectly  safely  ? — The  merchant  could 
stow  his  cargo  cheaper  in  bags  than  in  bulk. 

1270.  *•  No  risk  of  having  the  cargo  mixed 
with  other  grain  belonging  to  another  owner,  but 
carried  in  the  same  hold  ?  " —  That  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

1271.  You  are  aware  that  these  -shipments 
from  America  are  in  boatloads  of  a  thousand 
quarters,  are  you  ? — Very  likely. 

1272.  You  know  that  they  are  engaged  by 
boatloads  of  a  thousand  quarters?— Yes. 
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1273.  Then  this  No.  3  practically  from 
America  would  amount  to  nothing ;  there  would 
be  no  risk  of  cargo  getting  mixed  when  it  is  in 
separate  boatloads?— I  think  the  risk  is  very 
great.  There  is  an  imminent  risk  of  getting 
cargo  mixed. 

1274.  When  it  is  in  boat  loads.  Are  you 
not  aware  that  these  ships  are  divided  into  bins, 
so  that  they  can  take  one  or  two  boatloads,  aad 
that  the  shipper  in  America  engages  as  a  rule  a 
bin  holding  one  or  two  boatloads*  I  am  talking 
now  about  properly  constructed  steamers  ? — You 
are  speaking  of  your  own  line  of  steamers.  Your 
steamers  are  properly  constructed  to  carry  grain 
in  bulk,  and  I  do  not  think  legislation  is  required 
for  you. 

1275.  You  said  it  was  suicide  to  carry  grain  in 
bulk? — But  not  in  a  ship  built  as  yours  are. 

1276.  Saving  all  expenses  for  measuring  and 
weighing  the  grain  in  port  of  delivery  ;  do  you 
believe  that  any  receiver  of  grain  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  foreign  weight? — No,  he  would  not. 
The  grain  would  still  require  to  be  weighed. 

1277.  Taking  it  altogether  there  is  a  little 
grain  of  prejudice  in  this  statement  ? —Not  at 
all,  because  the  fact  remains  that  you  save 
upwards  of  a  million  sterling  in  not  having 
sweepings  out  of  the  ship,  and  reduction  of  in- 
surances, &c. 

1278.  You  dispute  the  fact  that  it  costs  6±d.  a 
quarter.  Are  you  aware  that  grain  is  brought 
very  often  from  the  Baltic  at  9  d.  a  quarter  ? — 
Not  often. 

1279.  Erery  now  and  then  when  things  are 
bad  ? — Two  shillings  was  the  rate  yesterday. 

1280.  You  are  aware  that  occasionally  it  has  to 
be  carried  at  9rf.  a  quarter? — I  am  aware  of 
that,  but  1  totally  take  exception  to  your  state- 
ment that  it  would  cost  anybody  6  d.  per  quarter 
extra.  I  say  it  is  perfect  moonshine  to  talk  so ; 
it  cannot  cost  6  d.  extra. 

1281.  The  margin  is  so  small  between  the 
prices  in  the  Baltic  and  the  price  in  England 
that  they  can  only  get  9  d.  per  quarter  freight ; 
if  to  that  you  add  6  J  rf.  a  quarter  for  bagging, 
would  not  that  entirely  stop  the  trade  ? — I  say 
that  \  d.  extra  will  do  it. 

1282.  Will  you  take  my  figures  ? — I  cannot 
take  them. 

1283.  Supposing  you  take  my  figures,  would 
not  that  entirely  stop  the  trade  ? — I  should  think 
it  would. 

1284.  Have  you  not  known  the  rate  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  2  J  d.  ?  —  I  have  heard  of 

it. 

1285.  Now  it  is  about  3  d.  a  bushel  ? — I  believe 
it  is,  and  also  coupled  with  that  statement,  that 
although  mercantile  steamers  that  call  for  orders 
are  getting  6  s.  a  quarter  frum  New  York,  it  is 
only  liners  like  your  own  and  the  Cunard  liners 
that  are  getting  these  low  rates.  The  average 
rate  of  freight  this  year  has  been  5  $.  6  d.  to 
6  s.  6  d.  a  quarter  from  the  American  ports. 

1286.  You  know  that  freight  is  paid  on  the 
imperial  quarter  ? — Yes ;  not  from  America. 

1287.  For  the  shipowner  to  get  his  freight  he 
must  have  it  measured  ? — Yes  ;  the  American  is 
60  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 

1288.  From  the  Black  Sea?— From  the  Black 
Sea  it  is  imperial. 

1289.  You  know  it  has  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
bags  to  be  measured  ? — We  start  them. 

1290.  Is  that  the  ordinary  rule,  that  it  has  to 
be    taken   out  of    bags  when    it    comes    from 
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America? — My  experience  is  quite  the  contrary; 
17  June       we  have   always  found  the  merchant  willing  to 
1880.        buy  our  bags;  we  never  failed  yet  in  getting  rid 
of  our  bags. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

1291.  Do  you  speak  from  personal  experience 
of  the  stowage  of  these  cargoes  of  grain  in  bulk? 
— Yes. 

1292.  Have  you  superintended  the  stowage  of 
grain  in  bulk  yourself? — At  the  discharging  port. 

1293.  Yes? -Yes. 

1294.  You  stated  some  time  ago  that  you 
commenced  by  loading  one-half  of  your  cargoes 
and  two-thirds  in  bulk,  if  I  remember  right  ? — 
Yes. 

1295.  And  you  secured  the  bulk  of  the  cargo 
by  a  platform  ? — Yes. 

1296.  Can  vou  tell  me  the  thickness  of  the 
boards  of  that  platform  ? — I  think  they  are  2 J 
inches.     I  am  not  quite  sure. 

1297.  How  is  it  secured  from  side  to  side?  — 
It  is  laid  across  the  ship  and  the  mats  are  put  on 
the  top. 

1298.  What  secured  the  platform  in  the 
centre  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  a  2  J  inch 
plank  from  one  side  without  any  support  amid- 
ships ? — That  is  from  the  port  side  to  the  longi- 
tudinal shifting  board. 

1299.  If  you  laid  the  platform  for  your  bulk 
cargo  from  side  to  side,  and  no  midships  supports 
to  that  platform,  I  could  understand  your  plat- 
form springing,  and  your  finding  your  bags  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ship  during  the  voyage  ? — We  not 
only  have  a  midship  support  but  we  have  cross- 
section  shifting  boards,  and  the  longtitudinal 
shifting  board  shored  up  from  the  sides  of  the 
ship  ;  we  never  had  a  shifting  beard  carried  away 
yet. 

1300.  How  do  you  account  for  your  finding  the 
bags  stowed  on  this  platform  down  among  your 
bulk  grain  if  the  platform  was  safely  and  securely 
fastened  ? — Because  the  kicking  of  the  sea  knocks 
the  planks  up. 

1301.  The  kicking  of  the  sea  cannot  knock 
planks  up?— But  it  actually  does. 

1302.  If  the  grain  was  found  below  your  pint- 
form  your  platform  was  insufficient?— No,  the 
planks  were  unbroken.  Suppose  the  ship  was  to 
take  a  tremendous  sudden  lurch  to  one  side,  and 
there  was  a  plank  lying  on  the  top  of  the  grain, 
and  then  three  tiers  of  bag3  on  that,  the  great 
lurch  of  the  ship  would  have  caused  the  plank  to 
be  kicked  up  on  its  end,  and  the  bag  could  get 
through  between. 

1303.  That  was  an  insecure  platform  ?— I  say  a 
platform  is  a  humbug. 

1304.  It  was  an  insecure  platform? — I  think 
you  may  go  further  and  say  you  cannot  make  a 
platform  secure. 

1305.  Stowage  of  that  kind  is  in  my  experi- 
ence, and  in  my  judgment,  insecure  stowage  ? — I 
think  so. 

1306.  How  are  your  shifting  boards  secured? — 
They  are  shored  up. 

1307.  Arc  they  secured  amidships  to  your 
stanchions  ? — Certainly. 

1308.  By  what? — They  come  down  in  a  groove, 
and  then  they  are  shored  up  from  each  side  of  the 
ship,  and  the  lower  hold  is  done  in  the  same  way, 
but  we  have  never  had  a  bulkhead  broken  away 
yet. 

1309.  Nor  a  shifting  board  broken  away? — 
Nor  a  shifting  board  broken  away. 
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1310.  You  think  it  is  impossible  to  stow  a  part 
of  a  cargo  of  grain  in  bulk,  and  a  part  in  bags, 
with  perfect  safety? — You  cannot  bring  it  with 
perfect  safety. 

1311.  Look  at  that  section;  is  that  good 
stowage ;  do  you  not  think  that  stowage  is  as 
good  and  safe  as  if  the  cargo  was  entirely  in 
bags? — I  consider  this  bulk  grain  here  in  the 
case  of  a  vessel  lying  down  on  the  port  tack  for 
many  days  together,  would  unquestionably  settle 
down  and  leave  that  ship  with  a  list  We  have 
done  this  about  25  times,  it  is  not  a  new  way  of 
doing  it. 

1312.  Would  it  not  have  the  same  effect  if 
the  cargo  were  in  bags;  you  have  shifting 
boards  here  from  the  keel  to  the  main  deck? — 
Yes. 

1313.  If  these  shifting  boards  were  secured, 
you  could  then  get  to  the  starboard  and  port 
side  ? — They  are  unsecured. 

1314.  That  is  a  bulkhead;  I  want  to  know 
how  the  grain,  on  one  tack  or  another,  could 
pass  this  bulkhead  of  that  shifting  board,  if  that 
shifting  board  were  secured  ? — That  ship  is  in  an 
upright  position  now,  and  the  grain  is  firm,  but 
when  the  ship  is  at  sea  and  begins  to  roll  about, 
the  grain  settles  down  2  feet,  and  the  result  is 
that  this  grain  is  in  that  position,  and  this  is 
empty  and  that  is  empty.  These  are  facts  that 
occur  to  our  ships  even  with  half  a  cargo  in  bags 
when  the  ship  is  lying  down  to  that  side. 

1315.  That  would  be  so 
extent  ? — No. 

13 1G.  How  do  you  mean  that  cargo  would 
settle  2  feet,  why  not  6  feet  as  well  as  2  ;  why 
do  you  draw  the  line  at  2  feet  ? — That  is  about 
what  we  have  experienced. 

1317.  In  what  size  of  ship? — Carrying  1,700 
tons  of  cargo. 

1318.  What  was  the  depth  of  the  lower  hold; 
the  grain  must  depend  upon  the  depth  of  the 
hold?— Eighteen  feet  deep. 

1319.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  is 
18  feet  depth  of  hold  below  the  main  deck  ;  I  do 
not  mean  the  entire  depth  of  hold? — No,  18  and 
8,  or  18  and  7  J ;  7|  between  decks,  and  18  from 
the  between  decks  to  the  ceiling  of  the  ship. 

1320.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  cargo 
well  stowed  in  bulk  in  the  ship's  lower  hold, 
with  the  lower  hold  15  or  16  feet  in  depth,  would 
settle  2  feet  if  that  cargo  were  well  stowed  when 
taken  in? — Ours  were,  and  our  captains  were 
especially  careful  men,  careful  for  their  lives  and 
careful  for  the  cargo  that  they  took  on  board, 
and  they  are  careful  for  the  safety  of  the  ship. 

1321.  How  is  this  grain  stowed  in  the  lower 
hold  ? — It  is  trampled  down;  it  comes  in  at  such 
a  rattling  pace  that  about  100  tons  an  hour 
goes  into  the  ship. 

1322.  That  depends  on  the  person  in  charge? 
— They  haul  you  away  from  the  elevator  if  you 
do  not  take  it  in  as  they  give  it  you.  I  admit 
what  you  say,  if  you  were  to  take  a  week  to  load 
a  steamer  instead  of  taking  10  hours.  Plenty  of 
steamers  load  in  10  hours  in  New  York. 

1323.  Do  you  think  a  ship  can  be  loaded  with 
safety  in  10  hours  with  that  cargo  of  grain  in 
bulk? — I  say  not;  I  say  it  is  very  unsafe. 

1324.  Would  you  not,  if  you  were  in  charge 
of  that  ship,  stop  the  elevator  putting  grain  into 
that  ship  to  give  time  for  the  men  to  stow  the 

frain  with  safety? — The   captain  is  powerless, 
ecause   he  is  under  the    orders  of   the  port 

warden 
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warden.  The  captain  is  powerless  to  prevent 
their  putting  the  grain  in  as  fast  as  they  can 
pour  it,  at  the  rate  of  100  tons  per  hour.  The 
port  warden  would  simply  order  him  away. 

Chairman. 

1325.  You  said  just  now  100  tons  a  minute ; 
that  would  load  the  ship  in  17  minutes? — I  ought 
to  have  said  100  tons  an  hour. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

1326.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  captain 
and  officers  of  a  British  ship  in  New  York  have 
no  control  over  the  stowage  of  the  cargo  ? — Yes  ; 
but  he  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  port 
warden. 

1327.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  port 
warden  would  put  cargo  into  a  British  ship  in  a 
way  which  the  master  would  not  like  if  he 
wanted  it  to  be  stowed  safely  and  carefully  ? — 1 
say  as  a  fact  that  the  captain  cannot  stop  the 
elevator ;  if  he  did  he  would  be  ordered  away 
from  the  elevator. 

1328.  And  that  is  sometimes  done  ?— That  is 
always  done. 

1329.  The  elevator  is  hauled  up ;  it  is  always 
done  and  the  grain  is  put  in  too  quickly  ? — I  say 
it  is  put  in  too  quickly. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

1330.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  ship  being 
ordered  in  that  way  from  the  elevator  ? — No. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

1331.  With  reference  to  insurance,  what  is  the 
tonnage  of  your  largest  steamer? — Dead  weight? 

1332.  Yes? — Three  thousand  tons  one  carries, 
and  there  are  two  carrying  2,000,  and  one  carries 
1,700,  and  another  carries  1,200. 

1333.  Do  you  send  the  ship  carrying  1,200 
tons  across  the  Atlantic  to  bring  grain  home  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

1334.  How  many  steamers  have  you  for  the 
American  trade  ? — Four. 

1335.  And  what  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  ? — 
The  "  North  Tyne  "  is  a  vessel  of  1,700  tons. 

Mr.  Carry. 

1336.  Do  I  understand  1,700  tons  register,  or 
1,700  tons  dead  weight?— Dead  weight.  That 
little  boat,  the  «  North  Tyne,"  1,700  tons,  makes 
better  weather  in  the  Atlantic  than  the  bigger 
boats. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

1337.  I  conclude  from  the  fact  of  your  paying 
so  high  a  rate  of  insurance  for  your  vessels,  that 
they  are  not  adapted  for  American  trade ;  not 
for  the  carrying  of  grain  ;  you  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  premium  than  that  paid  by  most  ships,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  there  are  more  losses  in  the 
Atlantic  trade  than  in  the  Mediterranean. 

1338.  You  pay  30  s.  I  understand  for  your 
vessels  with  corn  in  bulk ;  that  is  on  freight,  is  it 
not? — Yes. 

1339.  And  15*.  when  your  ship  is  freighted 
with  corn  in  bags  ? — That  is  so. 

1340.  Is  not  that  above  the  average  rate  paid 
on  freight  of  steamers  trading  between  the 
American  ports  and  this  country  in  the  winter  ? 
— It  is  double  the  rate  the  Cunard,  the  Guion, 
and  the  National  Line  pay,  but  then  a  merchant 
steamer  is  not  a  match  for  these  liners. 

1341.  I    am    taking    the  ordinary  merchant 
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steamers  adapted  for  the  American  trade  ;  ships 
of  2,000  and  2,500  tons  register;  the  rates  of 
premium  paid  on  vessels  of  2,000  and  2,500  tons 
register  with  these  cargoes  is  considerably  less 
than  that  paid  by  you  in  your  smaller  ships  ? — 
You  are  alluding  to  some  special  liners.  I  will 
take  Thomas  Wilson,  Sons,  &  Co.,  of  Hull,  for 
instance ;  their  boats  are  much  more  adapted  for 
the  Atlantic  than  ours. 

1342.  And  they  will  insure  at  lower  rates  ? — 
They  will  insure  at  less  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

1343.  Your  steamers  do  not  pay  higher  rates 
than  those  of  a  similar  class  ? — No. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

1344.  Why  would  you  exempt  oats  and  barley 
in  bulk ;  do  vou  mean  to  tell  me  that  oats  and 
barley  in  bulk  are  not  as  liable  to  shift  as  Iudian 
corn  or  wheat  in  a  stormy  passage  across  the 
Atlantic? — I  think  not,  on  account  of  the  husks 
on  the  barley  and  the  oat3,  it  will  grip  tighter. 

1345.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that 
a  cargo  of  oats  from  Prince  Edward's  Island  in 
the  winter,  carried  in  bulk,  is  a  safe  cargo  ? — No  ; 
oats  and  barley  are,  exempted  from  tne  Baltic 
only. 

1346.  Not  from  the  Atlantic  ports  ? — Certainly 
not,  nor  from  the  Black  Sea  ports. 

1347.  Youspoke  of  your  ships  being  hove  to 
when  coming  home  in  consequence  of  their  hav- 
ing a  list  ? — Yes. 

1348.  Of  course  you  are  aware  ships  are  very 
closely  hove  to  as  a  matter  of  safety  in  heavy 
weather,  where  the  cargo  is  grain  or  other 
matter  ? — Certainly. 

1349.  What  is  your  experience  of  manning  and 
seamen ;  do  you  find  that  you  are  able  to  get  an 
ample  and  good  supply  of  seamen  in  the  Tyne  for 
your  ships  ? — There  are  plenty  of  sailors. 

1350.  How  many  engineers  do  you  carry  in 
in  your  boats'? — Three. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

1351.  When  jou  said,  as  you  have  said  several 
times,  that  grain  can  never  be  brought  safely 
unless  it  is  all  carried  in  bags,  I  suppose  you 
refer  to  vessels  that  maybe  described  as  completely 
laden  with  grain,  or  nearly  completely  laden  with 
grain  ? — Yes. 

1352.  I  suppose  you  would  separate  the  case 
of  those  vessels  completely  from  the  case  of 
vessels  in  general  trade,  such  as  regular  American 
liners,  that  carry  partly  passengers,  and  partly 
general  cargo,  and  partly  grain  ? — Of  course,  I 
especially  exempt  the  Maclver  line. 

1353.  I  think  it  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  those 
regular  American  liners,  not  on  one  line,  but  on 
the  whole  of  the  lines,  which  carry  passengers, 
and  carry  general  cargo,  have  their  holds  very 
much  more  sub-dividea  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they 
have. 

1354.  Than  vessels  whose  business  it  is  to 
carry  entire  cargoes  of  grain? — A  very  wise 
arrangement. 

1355.  Does  it  not  amount  to  this  ;  that  vessels 
divided  in  that  way  and  carrying  only  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  grain  to  their  tonnage, 
do  not  require  the  same  regulations  with  regard 
to  carrying  grain  in  bags,  that  you  would  recom- 
mend other  vessels  oi  similar  tonnage,   which 
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carry  very  much  greater  quantities  ? — That  is  a 
very  distinct  opinion. 

1356.  I  think  I  understood  that  you  not  only 
most  strongly  recommend  carrying  grain  in  bags, 
but  you  also  associated  overloading  with  the 
cause  of  loss  of  vessels  that  carry  grain  in  bulk? 
— There  cannot  be  a  doubt  on  that  head. 

1357.  That  the  two  are  often  associated  ? — No 
doubt  about  it. 

1358.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  reasonable 
for  a  shipowner  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  say,  "  This  is  what  I  intend  to  be  the 
load  line  of  my  ship ;  give  me  a  certificate  to 
say  you  so  far  approve  it  that  I  shall  not  be 
liable  to  have  any  vessel  stopped  for  over- 
loading"?— That  is  so.  1  myself  applied 
under  the  Plimsoll  Act  in  1876.  I  wrote  to 
Thomas  Gray,  esquire,  to  ask  him  to  be  kind 
enough  to  send  Mr.  Mills,  the  Shields  surveyor, 
to  go  on  board  two  of  our  steamers  to  mark  the 
Joad  line,  and  Thomas  Gray  replied,  "  you  must 
put  it  on  yourself" ;  so  that  we  had  an  arbitrary 
power  to  put  on  our  own  load  line ;  a  more  "  cart 
before  the  horse  "  arrangement  I  never  heard  of. 
It  shows  that  the  Board  of  Trade  do  not  know 
their  duty,  or  shrink  from  doing  it. 

1359.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  regulations 
might  well  be  made  which  would  save  a  prudent 
shipowner  from  the  unreasonable  competition 
from  a  man  who  does  not  know  his  business,  and 
who,  by  reason  of  not  understanding  his  business, 
is  prepared  to  run  risks  of  carrying  imprudently  ? 
— I  consider  that  is  a  very  fruitful  source  of  loss, 
and  if  the  Board  of  Trade  were  not  only  to  ask 
people  to  do  what  was  right,  but  compelled  them, 
there  would  be  much  fewer  losses  of  life  and  pro- 
perty at  sea. 

1360.  You  think  it  is  distinctly  to  the  interest 
of  the  best  class  of  shipowners  that  the  others 
should  be  made  to  approach  some  reasonable 
margin  of  safety  ? — I  do  ;  I  clearly  think  that. 

1361.  You  look  upon  the  question  of  load- 
line  very  intimately  associated  with  this  ques- 
tion of  how  the  grain  ought  to  be  carried  ? — 
Most  undoubtedly. 

1362.  The  quantity  is  as  important,  or  nearly 
as  important,  as  the  mode  of  stowing  ? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

1363.  I  think  the  point  of  your  argument  and 
your  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  for  the 
shipowners'  enlightened  self-interest,  as  you 
would  put  it,  to  carry  grain  in  bags  and  give  up 
carrying  it  altogether  in  bulk  ?  — Yes. 

1364.  You  have  given  us  a  calculation  on  the 
second  page  of  this  paper  which  contains  the 
substance  of  your  evidence,  in  which  you  take 
the  case  of  a  ship  valued  at  25,000  L,  and  a  cargo 
of  grain  which  is  also  of  the  value  of  25,000  /., 
and  you  say  that  as  regards  the  insurance  of  the 
cargo,  it  could  be  insured  at  30*.  per  cent  if 
carried  in  bulk,  and  15  s.  if  shipped  in  bags. 
We  understand  from  you  that  the  underwriters 
considered  the  risk  would  be  exactly  double  in 
the  case  where  it  was  shipped  in  bulk  to  what  it 
would  be  shipped  in  bags  ? — Yes. 

1365.  Are  those  actual  quotations? — Yes,  and 
actual  sums  I  have  paid  in  premiums.  I  have 
paid  these  respective  premiums  myself,  and  I 
get  my  insurance  done  as  cheaply  as  I  can  with 
bonajide  underwriters. 

1366.  The  cargo  does  not  belong  to  you  ? — 
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No,  but  I  insure  the    freight,  which  is  equiva- 
lent. 

1367.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  paid 
twice  as  much  for  the  insurance  for  your  freight 
in  the  case  of  a  bulk  shipment  as  in  the  case  of  a 
bag  shipment  ? — That  is  precisely  so. 

1 368.  Those  were  different  voyages  ?-— Yes ; 
October,  November,  December,  January,  Fe- 
bruary, and  March  are  looked  upon  as  the  six 
winter  months. 

1369.  I  presume  these  were  cases  where  you 
actually  paid  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

1370.  For  the  same  ship?— Yes. 

1371.  And  the  same  time  of  year? — Yes. 

1372.  And  the  difference  was  a  difference 
between  loading  in  bags  and  loading  in  bulk  ? — 
Yes. 

1373.  You  have  ako  compared  the  insurance 
on  the  hull  of  the  vessels,  which  happens  to  be 
the  same  amount,  25,000  /.,  and  the  saving  there 
is  a  guinea  per  cent,  per  annum  ? — Yes. 

1374.  As  that  is  over  five  voyages,  it  is  only  a 
saving  of  4  s.  per  cent,  per  voyage,  whereas  the 
insurance  of  the  caigo  is  16  s.  per  cent,  per 
voyage.  How  do  you  explain  the  difference?— - 
I  cannot ;  Lio}  d's  underwriters  are  a  very  curious 
set  of  people.  They  are  very  honourable  and 
respectable  people,  but  at  the  same  time  most 
curious.  They  take  all  sorts  of  views.  At  one 
time  the  Atlantic  grain  trade  was  considered  to 
be  the  worst  trade,  with  the  most  losses  to  the 
underwriters.  Upon  a  long  investigation  which 
was  made  at  Newcastle,  it  proved  quite  the  re- 
verse, that  that  has  been  the  least  of  all  losses. 
The  Black  Sea  losses  have  far  exceeded  those 
from  the  Atlantic.  This  investigation  made  by 
Mr.  Miller  of  Newcastle,  controverted  the  erro- 
neous opinion  ;  he  found  out  that  the  losses  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  ports  were  far 
in  excess  of  the  losses  in  the  Atlantic.  It  took 
everybody  by  surprise ;  it  took  the  wind  out  of 
everybody's  sails. 

1375.  Do  I  understand  from  you  that  the  dif- 
ference between  eight  guineas  and  seven  guineas 
is  not  sufficient  to  be  nroportionate  to  tne  dif- 
ference of  risk.  The  difference  upon  this  quota- 
tion of  eight  guineas  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
the  hull  of  the  ship  when  she  is  carrying  grain  in 
bulk,  and  one  guinea  less  when  she  is  carrying 
grain  in  bags.  Do  you  think  that  that  difference 
is  adequate  ? — No ;  it  ought  to  be  four  guineas 
and  eight  guineas  respectively. 

1376.  But  you  have  not  got  Lloyd's  to  take 
that  view  of  the  case  ? — No,  not  yet. 

Mr.  G  our  ley. 

1377.  I  think  you  may  explain  the  reason  in 
this  way;  the  ship  is  insured  at  so  much  per 
annum,  whereas  the  freight  or  cargo  would  only 
be  insured  for  a  single  trip  across  the  Atlantic  ? 
—  That  is  so, 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

1378.  It  seems  that  you  have  rather  confused 
the  case  by  taking  the  insurance  on  the  bull  as 
an  annual  insurance.  Supposing  it  was  an  in- 
surance for  a  single  voyage,  the  insurance  for 
the  voyage  out  and  home  to  New  York,  cargo 
outwards  and  grain  homewards  ;  if  you  took  that 
list  to  Lloyd's,  what  difference  of  quotation 
would  they  make  between  the  voyage  with  the 
grain  in  one  case  in  bulk,  and  in  the  other  case 
in  bags  ? — I  am  unable  to  tell  you  that. 

1379.  You 
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1379.  You  have  really  no  accurate  expe- 
rience ?  — I  have  never  insured  my  ships  by 
voyage ;  it  is  only  the  freight  that  I  insure  by 
voyage. 

1380.  Still  comparing  this  ship  in  the  two 
cases  the  saving  would  be,  at  the  figures  you 
have  given,  a  saving  on  the  insurance  on  the  ship 
of  262  /.  10 s.  6  rf.,  and  on  the  cargo  for  the  five 
voyages  837/.  10*.,  making  the  total  annual 
saving  in  insurance  1,100  /,?—  That  is  so. 

1381.  Then  you  add  to  that  another  saving  of 
500  /•  a  year,  on  the  supposition  that  each  return 
voyage  will  occupy  three  days  less,  making  15 
days  a  year  ? — Yes. 

1382.  If  the  cargo  is  in  bags  as  compared  with 
the  cargo  being  in  bulk? — Yes. 

1383.  Is  it  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  such 
a  saving  would  take  place  in  every  voyage  ? — 
The  same  will  occur  every  voyage, 

1384.  You  think  it  would  be  so  ? — I  think  so. 

1385.  And  you  valne  that  saving  at  500  /. 
a  year  ? — Yes. 

1386.  By  the  diminished  consumption  of  fuel, 
on  the  return  voyage,  and  the  saving  of  wages  ? 
— And  also  the  saving  of  time,  which  means  a 
saving  of  interest  on  your  capital,  also  seamen's 
wages 

1387.  You  yourself  put  savings  together,  that 
of  insurance  and  that  of  time,  and  it  makes  a  total 
gain,  according  to  you,  of  say  500  /.  a  year  on  a 
ship  in  the  grain  trade  ? — That  is  so. 

1388.  To  balance  that  you  only  put  the  cost  of 
the  bags  ?— £.  600. 

1389.  The  honourable  Member  for  Hull  ques- 
tioned you  as  to  whether  that  was  really  the  only 
cost,  whether  packing  and  loading  in  bags  did  not 
cost  more  than  that  ? — I  think  myself  the  extra 
cost  of  taking  a  cargo  of  grain  would  amount  to 
a  halfpenny  a  quarter. 

1390.  Could  you  produce  any  bills  of  charges 
of  the  same  ship  at  New  York,  where  in  the  one 
case  she  loaded  in  bags  and  in  the  other  case  she 
loaded  in  bulk  ? — I  know  of  a  great  many. 

1391.  You  have  not  them  by  you  ? — No,  I  will 
send  them  up  to  you.  If  anything  like  6±d. 
a  quarter  was  charged  for  putting  grain  into 
bags  the  stevedores  would  make  a  fortune  in  a 
year. 

1392.  Instead  of  having  the  result  of  a  calcu- 
lation it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  actual 
bills  of  charges  in  the  port  of  New  York  in  rela- 
tion to  the  same  ship,  in  the  one  case  in  bulk 
and  in  the  other  case  in  bags  ? — I  can  send  them 
to  you ;  they  will  speak  for  themselves. 

1393.  It  would  appear  that  a  shipowner  fol- 
lowing your  practice  would  gain  500/.  a  year? 
— He  would. 

1394.  If  that  be  the  case,  should  any  legis- 
lation be  necessary  to  compel  shipowners  to  do 
anything  so  very  advantageous  ? — We  are  a  very 
mulish  lot,  some  of  us ;  we  require  to  be  driven, 
and  I  think,  if  the  Board  of  Trade  would  exer- 
cise those  powers  they  already  possess,  there  is 
not  much  need  for  any  further  legislation ;  but 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  the  Board  of  Trade  do 
not  exercise  one-half  the  powers  that  they 
have. 

13»5.  I  was  uot  referring  to  the  Board  of 
Trade;  that  is,  compulsion  under  another  form; 
but  your  case  seems  to  be  that  mere  self-interest 
would  prompt  a  shipowner  to  do  as  you  do  ? — 
That  is  what  I  say. 

1396.  If  you  are  correct  in  that  view,  would 
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Jrou   not  expect  that  shipowners  without   any 
egislation    would    follow   your    example  ?  —  I 
think  so. 

1397.  Do  you  expect  that  they  will  ?  —  I 
think  so. 

1398.  -Do  I  clearly  understand  from  you  that 
a  vessel  with  a  grain  cargo  in  bags  will  hold 
more  than  when  her  cargo  is  in  bulk? — That 
is  so. 

1399.  Would  it  not  follow  from  that  that 
the  risk  of  overloading  would  be  greater  \ — No ; 
less. 

1400.  Why? — Because  if  you  carry  20  tons 
in  bags  you  must  bring  20  tons  less  in  weight  of 
grain. 

140).  I  understood  from  you  that  a  steamship 
would  carry  more  weight  in  bags  than  in  bulk  ? 
— We  have  proved  it. 

1402.  Would  not  overloading  therefore  be 
more  easy  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  about  270 
tons  would  be  void  when  laden  with  bags,  but 
the  void  when  laden  in  bulk,  would  be  300  tons. 

1403.  In  speaking  of  so  many  tons,  do  you 
include  the  weight  of  the  bags  in  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  grain  ? — Yes,  it  is  only  about  one 
per  cent. 

1404.  The  weight  of  the  bags  is  only  one  per 
cent  ? — Yes,  about  that. 

1405.  You  said  that  the  millers  preferred  to 
buy  their  grain  in  bags? — Theywould;  they  do 
so  now  from  Oregon  and  Australia ;  they  buy  so 
many  thousand  tons  of  wheat,  and  the  bag  and  the 
wheat  is  all  weighed  together.  It  is  not  net 
weight  but  gross  weight. 

1406.  Do  you  mean  that  they  pay  for  the  bags 
as  if  it  was  wheat  ? — Yes ;  the  bag  they  sell  at  a 
profit. 

1407.  That  is  to  say  a  ton  of  empty  bags  is 
worth  more  than  a  ton  of  wheat  ? — Yes,  consider- 
ably more. 

1408.  If  that  should  be  the  case  why  should 
not  all  the  millers  desire  that  cargoes  of  grain 
should  be  brought  into  this  country  in  bags  ? — I 
have  an  agreement  with  a  miller  that  when  we 
come  to  Newcastle  I  will  give  the  cargo  in  the 
bags,  and  he  will  give  me  the  cost  price  of  the 
bags. 

1409.  If  the  buyers  of  grain  were  generally  of 
that  opinion,  that  also  would  be  another  reason 
why  legislation  would  not  be  necessary  ? — Yes, 
that  is  a  statemeut  I  cannot  deny. 

1410.  If  it  was  best  for  the  purchaser  of  the 
grain,  one  would  suppose  that  the  thing  would 
come  about  by  arrangement? — Things,  how- 
ever obvious  they  may  appear  to  certain  men, 
are  not  universally  adopted.  Any  great  dis- 
covery is  not  to  be  adopted  until  it  is  hammered 
into  people's  heads.  Take  the  case  of  steam.  I 
can  remember  when  I  was  a  boy,  people  de- 
nounced steam  as  being  altogether  too  dangerous 
to  life. 

1411.  There  was  no  legislation  adopted  to 
hasten  the  use  of  steam  ? — No. 

1412.  And  you  propose  legislation  to  compel 
the  shipowners  to  do  what  you  think  their  self 
interest  would  compel  them  to  do? — I  should 
like  to  see  an  Act  passed  for  hastening  the  time  of 
safety. 

Mr.  Fry. 

1413.  You  have  referred  to  a  statement  made 
by  captains  of  ships  loading  in  the  port  of  Revel. 
I  should  like  to  know  in  what  trade  ar«  those  13 
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ships   engaged? — What  class  of  ships  do  you 
allude  to  ? 

1414.  The  captains  of  the  13  ships  who  have 
signed  the  paper  which  you  have  read  ? — Take 
the  "  William  Dickinson  ;"  she  went  out  for 
Government  with  coals  for  the  Cape,  met  with 
terrific  weather  on  the  way  out ;  she  afterwards 
went  to  Philadelphia,  Odessa,  Marseilles,  and 
New  Orleans  and  Revel ;  she  was  then  at  Revel. 

1415.  Those  ships  are  not  mainly  engaged  in 
the    Baltic    trade  r — Oh,  no,    not    at    aU ;  the 

Cyprus,"  the  Liddlesdale,"  the  "  Valante,"  the 
Wineatead,"  the  "  Swiftsure,"  the  "  Fylgia," 
the  "  Swaledale  "  and  the  "  Maharajah,"  are 
every  one  between  2,000  and  3,000  tons  of  dead 
weight,  great  ships  trading  all  over  the  world. 

1416.  They  were  all  in  the  port  of  Revel? — 
They  were  all  discharging  there. 

1417.  What  cargo  ?— Cotton. 

1418.  Brought  from  where? — New  Orleans. 

1419.  All  those  ships  were  discharging  cotton 
at  that  time  in  Revel? — Yes. 

1420.  I  suppose  "I  am  right  in  assuming  that 
the  first  ship  belongs  to  you  ? — Yes. 

1421.  Are  you  the  owner  of  any  of  the  other 
ships  mentioned  in  this  list  ? — The  "  Redewater." 

1422.  Only  of  those  two  ? — Only  of  those  two. 

1423.  I  think  you  said  that  very  few  sailing 
ships,  comparatively  speaking,  were  lost  ?—  From 
Californian  ports. 

1424.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  sailing  ships 
are  mostly  engaged  in  those  branches  of  the  trade 
in  which  it  is  the  custom  to  load  in  bags  ? — I 
consider  it  is  a  most  important  argument  in  favour 
of  loading  grain  in  bags  that  you  have  here  a 
large  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade 
from  Oregon,  Chili,  California,  and  Australia, 
and  these  are  very  large  ships,  and  they  are 
never  lost. 

Mr.  Carry. 

1425.  Never  ? — Well,  scarcely  ever. 

Mr.  Fry. 

1426.  The  gentlemen  whose  letter  you  quote, 
Messis.  Harris,  say,  "  We  do  not  care  much  how 
shipments  are  made,"  referring  to  sailing  ships  ? 
— I  think  it  is  probable,  "  As  for  sailors  for  said 
voyage  we  do  not  care  much  how  shipments  are 
made ;  few  sailors  get  lost." 

1427.  What  do  they  mean  by  that?  Do  they 
mean  that,  if  a  sailing  ship  were  loaded  in  bulk, 
there  would  be  no  danger? — Certainly  there 
would  be  more  danger. 

1428.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  they 
mean  by  saying  that  they  do  not  care  ? — It  is 
not  quite  logical. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

1429.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  would  not  like  to  see  the  North  Sea  excluded 
from  the  Bill  ? — I  say  that,  certainly. 

1430.  Do  you  think  that  the  Bill  would  be  a 
better  Bill  if  it  included  the  North  Sea  than  if 
it  left  out  the  North  Sea  ?— I  consider  the  Bill 
ought  to  embrace  the  North  Sea,  most  unques- 
tionably. 

1431.  And  the  Baltic? — I  have  made  perhaps 
20  or  30  voyages  in  the  North  Sea,  and  I  met 
with  worse  weather  there  than  is  met  with  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

1432.  It  is  a  dangerous  sea?-— It  is  a  chop- 
ping sea. 

1433.  The  Baltic,  you  think,  should  certainly 
be  included  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  Baxter. 

1434.  When  you  say  the  Baltic  ought  to  be 
included  that  scarcely  accords  with  an  answer 
you  gave  to  a  former  question,  when  you  said 
you  would  exempt  oats  and  barley  ?  —  From 
the  Baltic. 

1435.  Do  you  mean  you  would  exempt  oats 
and  barley  for  the  time  only  as  a  sort  of  instal- 
ment ? — I  should  be  willing  to  exempt  oats  and 
barley  from  the  operations  of  this  Act  from  the 
Baltic  ports,  but  I  would  not  exempt  oats  and 
barley  from  the  Atlantic  and  Black  Sea  ports. 

1436.  In  order  to  make  that  distinct,  when 
you  say  you  would  exempt  oats  and  barley 
coming  from  the  Baltic,  you  are  aware  that  they 
have  to  come  across  the  North  Sea,  and  you  have 
described  it  as  a  dangerous  passage? — That  is 
the  reason  I  would  make  it  come  in  bags,  because 
it  is  dangerous. 

1437.  Why  would  you  exempt  oats  and  barley? 
— Because  oats  have  the  husk  at  the  ends  and 
stick  together  like  leeches. 

1438.  I  am  quite  aware  that  they  are  not  so 
dangerous,  but  they  are  still  dangerous  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  go  to  the 
length  of  asking  Parliament  to  interfere  against 
oats  and  barley;  I  think  it  would  be  rather 
harsh.  » 

1439.  You  have  told  us  that  it  is  cheaper  and 
easier,  to  land  a  cargo  of  grain  when  it  is  in  bags. 
I  suppose  you  would  admit  certainly  in  the  case 
of  elevators,  that  it  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  put 
the  cargo  on  board  in  bulk  ? — I  should  have  been 
inclined  to  answer  you  in  the  affirmative,  except 
for  the  fact  of  our  experience  in  New  Orleans 
where  we  loaded  a  ship  with  nearly  8,000  quar- 
ters in  28  running  hours.  Now  with  such  a  fact 
as  that,  the  objection  that  has  been  raised  by 
many  parties  that  the  loss  of  time  in  loading  a 
ship  in  bags  would  be  so  great  as  to  be  a  burden 
upon  the  consumer  of  grain  in  this  country,  is 
completely  answered  by  the  case  of  the  "  Rede- 
water," loaded  with  nearly  8,000  quarters  in  28 
hours. 

1440.  Then  you  almost  doubt  the  admission 
made  in  this  paper,  that  in  many  cases  where 
vessels  are  loaded  by  means  of  elevators  there  is 
a  distinct  loss  of  time  when  the  grain  is  put  in 
bags? — There  would  be  a  little  loss  of  time 
generally  in  putting  grain  into  bags.* 

1441.  You  have,  iroin  experience,  come  dis- 
tinctly to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  cheaper  and 
better  for  the  shipowner  to  put  the  whole  cargo 
in  bags? — I  have. 

1442.  Have  many  shipowners  followed  your 
example  ? — There  is  a  division  of  opinion  ;  the 
majonty  is  against  bags. 

1443.  At  present? — The  majority  is  against 
bags,  as  far  as  I  have  come  into  contact  with 
them. 

1444.  In  your  opinion,  are  the  advantages  you 
have  described  before  the  Committee  gaining 
ground  among  shipowners  in  many  ports  ? — De- 
cidedly so ;  it  is  gaining  ground.  It  was  very 
much  sneered  at  when  it  was  first  promulgated 
four  years  ago,  but  it  is  gradually  gaining  ground 
and  fixing  itself  on  the  minds  of  the  shipowners. 

1445.  I  suppose  you  have  known  many  in- 
stances of  merchants  and  traders  very  much 
against  their  own  inclination  bein^  compelled  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  do  what  nas  turned  out 
verv  much  to  tlic£  advantage  ?  —  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that.         ^lr 

1446.  That  i^  ptdH  a  new  principle? — 
There  is  no  do\\V  r^t,    v^a^ 


1447.  Can 
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Mr.  Dawson. 

1447.  Can  you  give  us  the  list  of  prices  of  bags 
suited  for  carrying  grain? — Sixpence. 

1448.  Are  they  sold  separately  or  by  weight  ? 
— Sixpence  a  bag.  If  you  have  110,000  bags 
they  are  about  2,750  /. 

Mr.  G  our  ley. 

1449.  You  did  not  make  it  quite  clear  to  my 
mind  what  you  really  meant  when  you  said  that 
the  vessel  would  carry  more  cargo  in  bags  than 
she  would  in  bulk.  1  apprehend  you  mean  this, 
that  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  surplus  of 
buoyancy  when  a  vessel  is  loaded  in  bulk,  you 
require  to  block  the  vessel  more  in  bulk  than  you 
require  to  block  the  vessel  when  she  has  her  cargo 
in  bags  ? — That  is  so ;  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make 
a  statement,  I  may  say  that  the  best  thing  Parlia- 
ment or  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  somebody,  could  do 
to  diminish  the  loss  of  life  and  property  at  sea 
would  be  to  pass  some  law  and  make  it  by  some 
means  compulsory  that  when  an  owner  lost  a  ship 
he  himself  ouuht  to  suffer.  No  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  all  his  money  back.  Most  people  who 
do  lose  a  ship  do  suffer,  but  some  actually  do  not 
lose  a  penny  by  it.  That  is  a  thing  which  I  think 
is  very  objectionable. 

1450.  W  ith  regard  to  the  insurance  on  vessels 
carrying  grain  cargo  across  the  Atlantic,  as  com- 
pared with  the  insurance  claimed  by  the  other 
vessels  carrying  general  cargoes,  I  suppose  the 
reason  for  the  difference  is,  that  vessels  carrying 
general  cargoes  are,  as  a  rule,  charged  less  than 
vessels  laden  with  grain,  whether  in  bags  or  in 
bulk  ?— Yes. 

1451.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? — With  general 
cargo  you  generally  are  a  foot  higher  out  of 
the  water  tlian  you  are  with  grain. 

1452.  The  di&erence  in  your  statement  on  the 
hulls  of  vessels  insured  per  annum,  as  compared 
with  the  rates  you  have  put  down  for  cargo  and 
for  freight,  arises  in  consequence  of  the  under- 
writers charging  so  much  per  annum  on  account 
of  having  the  risk  of  summer  and  winter  to- 
gether?—  Quite  so. 

1453.  Hence,  if  instead  of  insuring  per  annum 
you  insured,  say  for  the  six  winter  months,  you 
would  have  to  pay  about  double  what  you 
have  to  pay  for  the  summer  months? — Quite 
clearly. 

1454.  That  is  how  the  difference  is  accounted 
for.  I  apprehend  that  the  illustration  which  you 
have  given  with  regard  to  insurance  applied  not 
to  the  whole  year  round,  but  simply  to  the  winter 
months.  You  put  it  at  a  difference  of  30  s. 
and  15 s.  per  cent.? — That  is  perfectly  right. 


Mr.  Gourley — continued. 

1455.  That  difference  is  not  for  the  entire 
year,  but  for  the  winter  months  ? — It  is  for  the 
winter  months  only. 

Air.  Barclay. 

1456.  Am  I  correct  in  understanding  you  to 
say,  that  somtime  ago  there  was  an  investigation 
at  Lloyd's  into  the  proportion  of  grain  vessels 
which  were  lost,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
proportion  of  grain-laden  vessels  was  less  than 
of  other  vessels? — No,  what  I  said  was  that 
there  was  an  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Newcastle,  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  losses 
of  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  proportion  of 
vessels  from  Odessa,,  and  it  was  found  that,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  the  losses  were  less  in 
the  Atlantic  trade  than  they  were  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

1457.  Have  you  had  any  experience  yourself 
of  stowing  oats  as  cargo  ? — Yes,  frequently,  at 
port  of  arrival. 

1458.  Do  oats  require  more  or  less  stowage 
than  wheat  ? — They  require  to  be  trampled  down 
more. 

1459.  Oats  settle  down  more  in  a  ship  than 
wheat  ?— They  do. 

1460.  Is  not  that  a  reason  why  an  oats'  cargo 
requires  being  more  carefully  secured  than 
wheat? — That  is  so.  Many  captains. do  not  like 
to  bring  oats  from  America  ;  it  is  not  a  favourite 
cargo  with  captains. 

1461.  On  the  ground  that  oats  will  settle 
down  more  in  the  vessel  than  wheat  will  ? — That 
IS  it. 

1462.  You  say  ignorant  shipowners  do  not 
suffer  the  natural  consequences  of  their  igno- 
rance ? — Because  they  are  insured. 

1463.  Fully  insured? — It  is  because  they 
have  their  vessels  insured  at  Lloyd's  or  in  marine 
clubs. 

Mr.  Reed. 

1464.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  you 
are  averse  to  the  exemption  of  one-third  of  the 
cargo  from  stowage  in  bags? — Certainly,  we 
have  tried  it  10  years  and  found  it  wanting. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

1465.  When  you  propose  to  exclude  oats  and 
barley  from  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  as  regards 
the  Baltic,  would  you  also  exclude  them  as 
regards  the  North  Sea,  or  Archangel  ? — I  think 
I  would.  I  should  like  to  add  that  the  sailor 
community  are  anxiously  hoping  that  this  Bill 
will  become  law. 


Mr. 

17  June 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Monday,  2\st  June  1880. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Mr.  George  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Mr.  Dawson, 

Mr   L.  Fry. 

Mr.  Gourley, 

Sir  William  Harcouit. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 


Mr.  Maciver. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  Charles  Palmer. 

Mr.  Richard  Power. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 

Mr.  Round. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  James  Stewart. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 

Mr,  Stuart  Wortley. 


The  Right  Hon,  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  James  Henderson,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 

Henderson. 


21  June 
1880. 


Chairman. 

1466.  You  are  a  master  mariner,  I  believe  ? — 
Yes. 

1467.  You  have  had  a  long  experience  of  sea- 
faring matters  ? — Yes. 

1468.  How  long  ? — Forty-five  years. 

1469.  In  what  capacities  ? —In  all  capacities 
as  a  mariner. 

1470.  You  have  served  as  a  seaman  ? — Yes. 

1471.  And  have  you  commanded  several  ves- 
sels ? — Yes. 

1472.  For  how  long  a  period? — Twenty-four 
years. 

1473.  And  have  you  also  commanded  steam 
vessels  ? — For  a  short  period. 

1474.  Have  you  owned  your  own  ships? — 
Yes. 

1475.  For  how  long  ? — Ten  years. 

1476.  Have  you  made  voyages  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  ?— Yes. 

1477.  You  have  earned  all  kinds  of  cargoes  ? 
— Almost  all  kinds. 

1478.  Have  you  carried  grain  ? — Yes. 

1479.  Of  various  descriptions? — I  believe  all 
descriptions. 

1480.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  the  usual 
methods  of  stowing  grain  ? — Yes. 

1481.  From  all  parts  of  the  world  have  you 
brought  grain  to  the  United  Kingdom  ? — From 
Archangel,  from  the  Baltic,  from  the  Black  Sea, 
from  Australia,  and  from  India. 

1482.  You  have  brought  rice  from  India  ?— 
Yes. 

1483.  That  is,  in  ships  under  your  command  ? 
—Yes. 

1484.  In  1871  you  became  connected,  I  think, 
with  the  British  Ship  Masters  and  Officers'  Pro- 
tection Society? — In  1873. 

1485.  You  were  appointed  Secretary  of  that 
Association  ? — I  became  Secretary  in  1874. 

1486.  How  many  members  has  it? — Upwards 
of  1,700. 

1487.  What  class  of  members  are  they? — 
They  are  mostly  masters  and  officers  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  certificated  officers ;  there  are  a 


Chairman — continued. 

few  honorary  members,  and  a  few  coasting  cap- 
tains. 

1488.  I  understand  that  you  have  also  at- 
tended in  your  official  capacity  many  of  the  in- 
quiries which  have  been  held  in  shipping  casual- 
ties?— A  great  number. 

1489.  Has  the  question  of  the  stowage  of 
grain  cargoes  been  recently  discussed  by  your 
association  ? — Very  much  indeed. 

1490.  Will  you  tell  me  what  resolution  they 
came  to  on  the  subject  ? — In  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  year,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  there  were 
several  vessels  lost  which  caused  considerable 
excitement  in  the  North.  We  have  monthly 
meetings  held  at  Newcastle,  North  Shields, 
South  Shields,  and  Sunderland  alternatively, 
and  at  the  meeting  in  North  Shields,  in  the 
month  of  December,  there  war  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject.  One  of  our  members,  a 
gentleman  who  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  a 
number  of  times  in  command  of  steam  ships, 
brought  a  motion  forward  to  the  effect  that  the 
grain  cargoes  ought  to  be  carried  in  bags,  inas- 
much as  carrying  grain  in  bulk  was  a  fruitful 
source  and  cause  of  the  loss  of  vessels.  That  was 
seconded  by  a  gentleman  who  had  also  crossed 
the  Atlantic  on  many  voyages  in  steam  vessels. 
The  thing  was  caught  at  with  avidity,  and,  of 
course,  it  was  carried  almost  unanimously.  I 
believe  I  may  say  I  was  almost  the  only  dis- 
sentient in  the  matter.  It  was  no  use  attempting 
an  amendment.  I  begged  of  them  to  allow  me  to 
draw  up  a  document  to  show  them  that  grain 
cargoes  were  not  always  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
vessels,  which  I  did. 

1491.  Will  you  confine  yourself  for  the 
moment  to  the  resolution  of  your  association  ? — 
The  resolution  of  the  association  was  to  this 
effect :  «'  On  the  11th  day  of  February  instant, 
your  petitioners  held  a  special  meeting,  at  which 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  practical  ship- 
masters and  offic^r^>  an^  a  res°lution  was  pro- 
posed and  unanin^^ly  carried,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  :      rXVvat  in  the  opinion  of  this 

society 
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society  the  carrying  of  grain  cargoes  in  bulk  is 
dangerous,  and  that  the  stowing  of  all  grain 
cargoes  in  bags  would  remove  a  Fruitful  source 
of  the  loss  of  vessels  and  lives ;  and  therefore 
determined  to  petition  Parliament  in  support  of 
Mr.  Plimsoll's  Bill  on  the  subject  now  before 
the  House.' " 

1492.  That  was  a  resolution  in  favour  of  load- 
ing grain  in  bags  ? — Yes.  "  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  society  i«  also  of  opinion  that  many 
vessels  have  recently  foundered  from  preventable 
causes  other  than  the  shifting  of  grain  cargoes, 
and  desire  that  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  be  appointed  to  inquire  fully  into 
the  question  of  the  foundering  of  vessels,  and 

Sarticularly  iron  screw  steamships,  and  that  such 
esire  be  embodied  in  the  above  named  Petition." 
That  was  the  resolution  come  to. 

1493.  How  many  were  present  at  that  meet- 
ing?— Forty  at  tne  time  that  resolution  was 
passed. 

1494.  Were  the  members  present,  men  who 
had  practical  experience  of  the  subject? — All 
practical  men. 

1495.  They  had  all  been  accustomed  to  carry 
grain  themselves  ? — Yes. 

1496.  Was  the  effect  of  Mr.  PlimsolTs  Bill  on 
British  as  compared  with  foreign  trade  discussed 
at  this  meeting  ? — Very  much  indeed ;  that  was 
the  cause  of  dissension. 

1497.  There  were  some  dissentients  ? — A  con- 
siderable number. 

1498.  I  understood  you  that  the  resolution 
was  passed  unanimously  ? — The  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously  to  petition  Parliament  for  a 
Select  Committee.  I,  fx>r  one,  did  not  agree  with 
the  carrying  of  grain  in  bags. 

1499.  The  resolution  begins,  "  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  society  the  carrying  of  grain 
cargoes  in  bulk  is  dangerous,  and  that  tne  stowing 
of  all  grain  cargoes  in  bags  would  remove  a 
fruitful  cause  of  the  loss  of  vessels  and  lives  "  ? — 
As  1  said,  that  requires  a  little  explanation,  inas- 
much as  in  the  month  of  December  in  North 
Shields,  the  same  month  that  the  resolution  was 
carried,  I  drew  up  a  report  to  show  them  that 
grain  was  not  so  much' the  cause  ofloss  as  other 
cargoes. 

1500.  That  is  your  opinion  ;  I  am  trying  to 
get  the  opinion  oi  the  association  ? — They  were 
about  divided  in  opinion.  The  great  question 
we  were  not  divided  upon  was  that  something 
ought  to  be  done,  and  a  Select  Committee  was 
the  proper  thing  to  have.  That  was  the  unani- 
mous idea. 

1501.  That  is  hardly  the  effect  of  this  resolu- 
tion which  you  have  read,  and  which  you  say 
was  unanimously  carried  ? — I  quite  concur  with 
you,  but  they  drove  us  into  a  corner. 

1502.  You  say  this  resolution  does  not  really 
express  the  mind  of  your  association? — The 
portion  you  have  just  read  does  not  express  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  association,  but  the 
resolution  as  a  whole  was  passed  unanimously. 

1503.  And  that  there  are  many  members  of 
the  association  who  are  of  opinion  that  to  require 
that  all  grain  cargoes  should  be  carried  in  bags 
would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  British 
shipping?— It  is  so. 

1504.  I  understand  that  that  is  your  own 
opinion? — It  is  my  own  opinion. 

1505.  On  what  ground  nave  you  come  to  that 
opinion  ? — The  question  of  money ;  and  I  do  not 
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think  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of    Hender*01u 
trade  generally  with  the  class  of  shipping  which       2l  june 
has  been  hitherto  built;  narrow  vessels.  1880. 

1506.  Do  you  think  that  in  narrow  vessels  the 
stowage  of  the  whole  cargo  in  bags  would  be 
more  dangerous  than  the  present  method? — I  do, 
if  they  put  the  same  quantity  into  them  as 
they  do  now. 

1507.  Will  you  explain  why  you  think  it 
would  be  more  dangerous? — It  would  require 
the  cargo  to  be  carried  higher.  If  you  put  the 
same  quantity  of  grain  that  you  do  in  bulk,  the 
bags  would  be  higher  throughout  the  whole 
vessel. 

1508.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dick- 
inson ? — I  did. 

1509.  You  do  not  agree  with  him  ? — By  some 
hocus  pocus  which  I  cannot  understand,  he  says 
he  can  stow  more  grain  in  bags  than  in  bulk. 

1510.  You  do  not  think  he  can  carry  a  larger 
cargo  in  bags  than  in  bulk  ? — I  do  not,  indeed ;  I 
cannot  understand  it. 

1511.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
safest  mode  of  carrying  grain  cargo  in  steam 
ships  ? — I  will  leave  out  the  Canadian  principle 
altogether,  but  I  will  take  the  drawing  on  the 
wall  with  the  centre  partition  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  two  side  partitions  down  to  the  beams, 
and  not  further,  as  more  seems  to  me  to  be  ex- 
cessive. In  my  opinion  you  should  put  up  a 
partition  here  and  a  partition  there,  and  allow  the 
whole  of  this  part  to  be  loaded  in  bulk  entirely, 
both  sides;  you  may  have  that  in  bags  if  you 
please,  and  that  in  bulk,  so  as  to  make  provision 
for  the  grain  settling  down  to  the  bottom,  but 
that  ship  might  be  entirely  loaded  in  bulk  with 
this  arrangement. 

1512.  If  I  understand  you,  you  would  have 
three  longitudinal  partitions  ? — xes. 

1513.  You  would  have  the  centre  one  to  the 
bottom  ? — Yes. 

1514.  How  far  should  the  other  two  go?  — 
Perhaps  down  to  the  hold  beams  ;  I  should 
understand  from  the  drawing  on  the  wall  that 
there  is  no  deck  laid  here.  This,  of  course,  I 
apprehend,  is  a  laid  deck,  and  that  is  a  laid  deck. 
If  that  is  a  deck  laid  I  should  advise  it,  in  my 
opinion,  to  come  down  here  to  the  beams. 

Mr.  Power. 

•  1515.  Would  you  have  it  in  bulk  underneath  ? 
All  in  bulk  underneath. 

Chairman. 

1516.  I  understand  that  in  some  of  these  steam 
ships  there  are  very  long  holds,  100  feet  or  more  ? 
— Yes. 

1517.  Would  you  divide  that  into  compart- 
ments ? — Transversely. 

1518.  In  addition  to  the  precautions  which  you 
have  referred  to  ? — Yes. 

1519.  In  the  between-decks  you  would  not 
stow  bulk  grain  except  so  far  as  necessary  for  fill- 
ing the  lower  hold  ? — That  is  so. 

1520.  Do  you  think  such  a  precaution  as  you 
suggest  would  be  necessary  in  all  trades  ?—  No. 

1521.  What  trades  would  you  except  from  the 
operation  of  your  provision? — The  Black  Sea 
and  the  Baltic. 

1522.  Why  would  you  except  the  Black  Sea  ? 
— There  is  a  great  trade  now  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  I  do  not  conceive  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  same  precau- 
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tions  should  be  taken  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  that  would  be  re- 
quired in  vessels  coining  from  across  the  Atlantic. 

1523.  You  do  not  mean  from  the  Black  Sea 

home  ? — No. 

1524.  When  they  would- have  to  cross  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  you  would  have  the  same  provision  ? — 
No,  I  would  not  put  the  owner  to  the  expense 
necessary  for  a  transatlantic  voyage  ;  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary. 

1525.  I  understand  that  you  would  not  require 
these  precautions  in  trading  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  some  foreign  ports  in  the  Mediterranean, 
but  would  you  require  any  provisions  in  trading 
from  the  Black  Sea  home  ? — I  should  put  bags  in 
the  'tween  decks,  or  sub-divide  the  'tween-deck, 
because  they  are  mostly  single-deck  ships  that 
go  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Mr.  Carry. 

1526.  What  do  you  mean  by  single  deck  ships? 
— They  are  double  deck,  in  fact,  but  the  'tween 
deck  is  not  laid. 

1527.  The  beams  are  there,  but  the  deck  is  not 
laid  ?— That  is  right. 

Chairman. 

1528.  In  all  these  cases  you  would  require  a 
longitudinal  partition  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
upper  deck  ? — Perfectly  so  ;  that  is  understood. 

1529.  Would  you  require  the  transverse  par- 
tition, of  which  you  spoke  just  now,  in  all  cases 
of  long  holds  ? — Decidedly  ;  it  would  facilitate 
the  loading  of  parcels  of  grain,  which,  1  believe, 
is  general  now  in  some  classes  of  Atlantic  traders. 

1530.  If  these  provisions  were  universally  ob- 
served, do  you  consider  that  grain  could  be  car- 
ried safely  in.  bulk  ? — Reasonably  safely.  I  do 
not  know  that  you  can  make  anything  absolutely 
safe  at  sea. 

1531.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  to  carry  grain 
in  bags  would  involve  a  greater  expenditure  to 
the  shipowner? — Yes,  I  am. 

1532.  Have  you  any  information  on  that  sub- 
ject?— I  have  made  some  calculations  of  my  own, 
which,  probably,  will  assist  in  the  matter. 

1533.  This  1  understand  to  be  a  paper  showing 
the  comparative  cost  of  the  method  you  propose, 
and  the  stowage  all  in  bags? — Yes. 

1534.  For  what  size  vessel  is  this  ? — I  have 
taken  a  vessel  to  have  150  feet  length  of  hold, 
24  feet  deep,  and  40  feet  beam,  which  would 
make  144,000  cubic  feet.  That  would  make  it 
into  an  oblong  square. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

1535.  You  do  not  mean  one  hold  of  150  feet? 
— No  ;  I  take  the  two  holds  to  be  150  feet. 

1536.  That  is  exclusive  of  the  engine-room  ? — 
Yes,  exclusive  of  the  engine-room  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  vessel. 

C/iairman. 

1537.  In  such  a  ship  you  reckon  that  the  cost 
of  bags  would  be  how  much  ?—  Fourpence  a  bag 
I  have  reckoned.  I  have  brought  it  down  to  the 
lowest  figure  I  find  it  possible  to  get  bags  at. 
That  would  be  346/.  for  that  one  vessel.  It 
would  require  20,800  bags  to  load  a  vessel  of  that 
capacity. 

1538.  You  have  also  carried  out  the  cost  of  a 
permanent  iron  partition  in  the  hold  ? — Yes. 

1539.  How  much  does  that  come  to? — I  have 
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c  alculated  the  thing  out.  For  a  new  vessel  it 
might  be  done  for  15  /.  per  ton  weight  of  iron 
used,  that  is  three-eighth  plate ;  and  to  convert 
an  old  vessel  16/.  10*.  per  ton,  three-eighth  plate. 

1540.  Have  you  reckoned  how  much  the  cost 
would  be  for  the  whole  ship  ?*— In  the  one  case 
of  a  new  vessel,  it  would  come  to  435  /.,  and  the 
conversion  of  an  old  ship  would  be  479  /. 

1541.  That  expenditure  once  made  would  be 
permanent  ? — It  would  be  permanent. 

1542.  I  do  not  think  that  includes  all  the  ex- 
penditure that  you  think  would  be  necessary  ? — 

1543.  You  have  not  taken  into  account  trans- 
verse partitions  of  which  you  spoke  ? — Several 
of  these  are  always  permanent. 

1544.  But  they  would  add  to  the  cost  which 
you  have  put? — You  may  put  it  that  the  cost  of  ad- 
ditional transverse  partitions  would  be  equal  to  the 
work  and  the  time  expended  in  loading  the  bags. 

1545.  In  what  do  you  consider  the  danger 
consists  in  narrow  ships  in  carrying  grain  cargoes 
in  bags? — The  want  of  stability. 

1546.  That  is  because  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
higher  ? — They  are  liable  to  be  carried  over  if  a 
sea  strikes  them.  In  narrow  vessels,  if  a  sea 
strikes  them  with  those  bottoms  empty  (they  have 
water  ballast  tanks  which  are  very  convenient), 
they  are  more  liable  to  go  over  altogether. 

1547.  And  you  think  there  is  a  greater  danger 
in  this  class  of  ship  with  grain  in  bags  than  there 
would  be  with  grain  in  bulk  ? — I  do. 

1548.  The  grain  being  in  bulk  being  heavier 
would  tend  more  to  steady  the  ship?— -They 
would  not  require  to  carry  so  much  in  the 
'tween  decks. 

1 549.  You  consider  that  the  danger  in  these 
cases  is  increased  by  water-ballast  tanks? — There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  that,  unless  a 
vessel  has  got  sufficient  beam  to  counteract  it. 

1550.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  grain 
loaded  in  bags  as  to  whether  it  shifts  or  not  ? 
— Yes,  I  had  occasion  to  be  in  the  China  Sea  in 
a  hurricane,  and  our  bag  cargo  shifted  very 
materially;  I  thought  actually  we  were  going 
to  be  lost. 

1551.  How  was  that  stowed? — All  in  bags. 

1552.  How  were  the  bags  stowed,  were  they 
stowed  longitudinally  and  then  transversely? — 
No,  it  was  rice  from  Bangkok  to  China  of  almost 
all  sizes  of  bags  from  200  lbs.  to  80  lbs. 

1553.  And  stowed  all  in  one  direction? — 
Stowed  all  in  one  direction. 

1554.  That  would  be  careless  stowage,  would 
it  not  ? — No. 

1555.  Do  not  you  think  they  ought  to  be 
stowed,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  has  told  us, 
transversely,  and  then  longitudinally? — It  would 
make  no  difference.  Where  a  ship  is  in  motion, 
the  ship  will  heave  them  all  one  way  ;  it  makes 
no  difference  unless  you  prevent  them  from 
shifting. 

1556.  Your  contention  is  that  even  if  bags 
were  used  provision  would  have  to  be  made  to 
prevent  them  shifting?— In  the  'tween  decks, 
not  below. 

1557.  Why  not  below?— They  would  not  move 
from  below,  the  weight  from  above  would  prevent 
them ;  if  you  prevent  the  top  from  moving  the 
ship  would  be  perfectly  safe. 

1558.  Is  vour  O^itrion  the  same  with  regard  to 
grain  in  bulk,  tYwT;  \\>«fc*ou\d  not  move  below  ? 
— Grain  in  bu\U^  ,\\iftove  altogether. 

W  1559.  Grain 
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1559.  Grain  in  bags  below  will  not  move? — 
No. 

1560.  And,  therefore,  will  be  safer  than  grain 
in  bulk  ? — To  that  extent. 

1561.  Against  that  you  put  the  fact  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  would  be  higher  ? — Doubtless  ; 
the  centre  of  gravity  would  not  probably  be 
Iiigher,  but  you  would  not  be  able  to  contract 
your  cargo  to  make  the  ship  more  seaworthy ; 
the  more  you  bring  the  cargo  from  the  two  ends  of 
the  vessel  you  make  the  vessel  more  seaworthy. 

1562.  You  do  not  think  the  cargo  would  be 
higher? — No,  provided  all  things  were  equal, 
provided  you  had  the  same  space  to  load,  because 
the  same  quantity  of  grain  would  not  go  into  the 
bottom  or  into  the  'tween  decks;  you  could 
not  contract  it  in ;  you  would  require  a  greater 
quantity  ot  space  to  put  the  bags  in  than  bulk 
grain  in.  I  may  mention  that  in  loading  the 
grain  in  bags  we  used  to  have  loose  grain  in 
the  first  tier,  to  fill  up  the  interstices,  and  into 
the  second  tier  to  fill  up  the  interstices,  and  into 
the  third  tier  to  fill  up  the  interstices,  and  so  on, 
until  we  got  the  lower  hold  full  ;  then  that 
enabled  us  to  draw  the  grain  from  the  ends  of 
the  vessel  in  the  'tween  decks. 

1563.  Does  grain  in  bags  take  up  more  room 
than  grain  in  bulk  ? — Yes. 

1564.  How  much  more  room  ? — Perhaps  6  per 
cent. ;  that  I  found  in  the  case  of  vessels  when 
I  have  had  grain  in  bags. 

1565.  Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to 
the  Bill  which  is  before  the  Committee  ? — I  have. 

1566.  In  the  second  clause  it  states  that  no 
cargo  "  shipped  in  any  port  except  a  port  having 
a  system  of  regulations  and  inspection  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trade ;"  are  you  aware  of  any 
foreign  ports  in  which  there  are  systems  of  regu- 
lations and  inspections  at  the  present  time  ? — 
There  is  in  Montreal  and  the  Canadian  ports  and 
also  in  New  York. 

1567.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  in 
Montreal  ? — Yes. 

1568.  Do  you  approve  of  it? — Yes,  it  is 
effectual ;  it  has  been  proved  that  it  is  effectual. 

1569.  You  consider  that  it  is  perfectly  effec- 
tual ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

1570.  And  you  consider  that  the  grain  cargoes 
may  be  safely  carried  in  accordance  with  the 
Montreal  regulations? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it 
in  my  opinion.  I  have  conversed  with  a  great 
number  of  masters,  and  they  perfectly  approve 
of  it. 

1571.  Do  you  know  the  New  York  regula- 
tions ? — Yes. 

1572.  Do  you  think  those  are  effectual  for  the 

Srotection  of  the  cargo  ? — They  load  them  too 
eep,  and  are  not  careful  to  see  the  partition  go 
down  to  the  bottom  in  the  centre. 

1573.  The  centre  partition  is  not  carried  down 
to  the  bottom  ? — Sometimes  it  is  not.  I  have 
known  that,  and  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  holds 
of  vessels  from  New  York  in  some  cases  the 
partition  has  not  gone  down ;  it  is  neglected. 

1574.  In  Montreal  no  ship  is  allowed  to  leave 
without  a  certificate  from  the  port  warden  that 
she  has  been  loaded  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
gulations ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

1575.  Is  there  any  similar  regulation  in  New 
York  ? — There  it?. 

1576.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  right  ? 
— Not  exactly  similar;  it  emanates  from  the 
underwriters. 
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1577.  In  New  York  it  is  merely  an  under- 
writer's certificate  ? — That  is  all. 

1578.  It  is  a  rule  which  is  invariably  ob- 
served?—  That  I  cannot  siy,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  state  that. 

1579.  There  is  no  legislation  which  prevents 
it? — No,  it  is  a  custom. 

1580.  To  go  on  with  the  Bill,  I  observe  that 
it  says,  "  unless  such  grain  cargo  be  contained  in 
bags  or  barrels."  I  have  to  ask  you  whether  you 
have  known  grain  or  similar  cargoes  loaded  in 
barrels? — No,  I  never  did ;  I  think  it  would  be 
injudicious. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

1581.  Have  you  never  heard  of  linseed  being 
loaded  in  barrels  ? — It  might  be,  but  I  never 
saw  it. 

Mr.  Carry. 

1582.  From  what  ports  ? — I  never  eaw  it. 

1583.  From  the  Baltic?— It  might  be,  but  I 
never  saw  it. 

1584.  Are  you  not  aware  that  all  the  linseed 
from  Riga  is  carried  in  barrels  ? — It  might  be, 
but  I  never  saw  it;  I  have  carried  it  myself  in 
bulk. 

Chairman. 

1585.  Clause  3  says  the  managing  owner  or 
master  is  required  to  give  24  hours'  notice  of  his 
intention  to  unload  ? — I  think  that  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  shipowner ;  it  would  occupy  un- 
necessary time.  If  the  ship  was  perfectly  fitted 
at  first  under  the  inspection  of  some  Board  of 
Trade  authorities,  and  the  master  was  bound 
under  the  penalty  of  misdemeanour  to  carry 
those  provisions  out,  I  think  it  would  obviate  the 
whole  difficulty. 

1586.  You  say  if  the  ship  were  properly  fitted 
under  the  inspection  of  a  Board  of  Trade  officer? 
—Yes. 

1587.  Do  you  mean  that  there  should  be  a 
Board  of  Trade  officer  for  the  purpose  in  every 
foreign  port  in  which  grain  is  loaded  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

1588.  How  otherwise  ? — If  the  vessel  was  fitted 
out  in  England,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  officer 
saw  the  thing  was  completed,  the  master  of  the 
vessel  surely  for  the  sake  of  his  life  would  see 
that  the  system  was  properly  carried  out. 

1589.  In  most  cases  the  veseel  goes  out  from 
England  with  one  cargo,  and  comes  back  with 
gram  ;  in  that  case  the  express  provisions  would 
only  be  necessary  in  the  foreign  port? — The  pro- 
vision may  be  carried  out  on  board  the  vessel ; 
the  vessel  could  be  adapted  for  the  trade. 

1590.  The  mere  fact  that  certain  apparatus  was 
carried  on  board  the  vessel  would  be  no  proof 
that  it  would  be  used  on  the  vessel  on  her  return 
voyage? — They  could  see  the  vessel  after  her 
discharge. 

1591.  Where  do  you  think  the  inspection 
should  be  made  ;  you  do  not  propose  that  the  in- 
spection should  be  made  in  the  foreign  port  ? — 

1592.  You  think  it  would  be  sufficient  that  the 
vessel  should  be  examined  in  each  case  in  the  home 

Eort? — After  she  discharged,  to  see  that  it  had 
een  satisfactorily  carried  out,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  if  there 
were  wooden  partitions,  to  see  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  partition  is  so  fitted,  either  by  rabbitting 
or  grooving,  using  iron  feathers,  that  tho  grain 
could  not  run  through  the  partition. 

K  1593.  Do 
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1593.  Do  you  think  that  any  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  provisions  for  steamships  as  com- 
pared with  sailing  ships  ? — Yes. 

1594.  What  differences? — With  sailing  ships 
it  is  mostly  in  bags  from  the  Pacific  and  Eastern 
ports,  with  the  exception  of  Nouchouang  to  the 
ports  of  China.  There  the  grain  is  shipped  in 
bulk  with  sufficient  bags  to  fill  the  'tween  decks. 
In  that  trade  they  used  to  make  a  partition  from 
beam  to  beam,  and  cover  that  with  bags. 

1595.  What  distinction  would  you  make  in  the 
regulations  between  the  case  of  saiHng  ships  and 
steam  vessels  ? — In  sailing  vessels  carefully  fitted 
up  in  'tween  decks  with  shifting  boards,  to  pre- 
vent the  grain  running  through,  I  have  never 
had  an  accident.  I  know  a  man  who  has  been 
going  to  the  Black  Sea  for  18  consecutive  years 
in  steam,  who  takes  time  to  trim  the  cargo,  and 
carefully  attends  to  the  matting  of  the  partitions 
or  shifting  boards,  and  they  come  home  year  after 
year,  voya_e  after  voyage,  without  a  hitch. 

1596.  You  have  told  us  that  you  should  require 
certain  provisions  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  steam 
ships  ;  would  you  require  the  same  provisions, 
and  if  not,  what  provisions  in  the  case  of  sailing 
ships? — A  steam  vessel  at  sea  is  much  more 
uneasy  than  a  sailing  vessel ;  they  fall  down 
heavier. 

1597.  What  alteration  would  you  make  in 
your  arrangements?— I  suggested  to  you  that  a 
partition  from  top  to  bottom  would  be  sufficient 
for  a  steam  vessel,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  requisite  for  a  sailing  vessel. 

1598.  You  think,  in  the  case  of  a  sailing  vessel, 
no  regulation  is  necessary  ? — Yes ;  the  shifting 
board  from  the  upper  deck  to  the  beams  below. 

Air.  GourUy. 

1599.  Why  do  steamers  fall  down  more  than 
sailing  ships? — On  account  of  their  build.  They 
are  so  long. 

Chairman. 

1600.  I  understand,  in  describing  your  pro- 

J)Osal  with  regard  to  steam-ships,  you  talk  of  a 
ongitudinal  partition,  and  on   each  side  of  it  of 
partitions  down  to  the  deck  ? — Yes. 

1601 .  I  understand  in  the  case  of  sailing  vessels 
you  do  away  with  the  longitudinal  partition,  but 
would  vou  carry  the  two  sides  of  the  partition  to 
the  deck  ? — In  different  trades  from  the  Black 
Sea  or  Baltic  to  England  the  one  single  partition 
in  the  centre  down  to  the  beams,  I  believe,  would 
be  sufficient,  but  for  goin^  across  the  Atlantic 
with  a  sailing  vessel,  1  should  certainly  think  that 
two  partitions  were  requisite  to  the  'tween  deck. 

1602.  As  well  as  the  longitudinal  partition? — 
Yes,  in  steam,  but  not  in  sailing  vessels. 

Mr,  Baxter. 

1603.  What  did  that  cargo  consist  of  that  you 
spoke  of  in  the  China  Sea,  which  shifted  in  bags. 
Did  it  consist  entirely  of  bags,  or  only  partly  of 
bags  ? — Entirely  of  bags. 

1604.  It  was  a  full  cargo  in  bags? — A  full 
cargo  in  bags. 

1605.  I  gather  from  the  bulk  of  your  evidence 
that  it  is  your  opinion  it  would  be  safer  to  make 
certain  regulations  for  the  shipping  of  grain  in 
bulk  than  to  compel  the  whole  or  part  to  be 
shipped  in  bags? — Yes. 

1606.  Have  you  great  experience  of  vessels 
carrying  grain  in  bags  as  well  as  in  bulk  ? — In 
sailing  vessels  I  have,  but  not  in  steam. 
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1607.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  the  law  ? — I  am  not. 

1608.  You  also  disapprove  of  this  Bill? — 
Slightly. 

1609.  The  main  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  provide 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  cargo,  at  all  events, 
a  large  portion  of  the  cargo,  should  be  carried  in 
bags,  of  which  you  do  not  disapprove.  Why  do 
you  say  you  are  only  slightly  against  it  ? — Inas- 
much as  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea 
trades,  if  you  introduce  certain  restrictions,  it 
will  press  heavily  on  our  British  shipowners,  and 
probably  exclude  them  from  that  trade,  because 
if  the  foreigner  is  allowed  to  do  as  he  likes,  the 
British  shipowner  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  as  he 
likes. 

1610.  I  do  not  understand  why,  with  that 
opinion,  you  say  you  are  only  slightly  opposed  to 
it  ? — I  am  only  slightly  opposed  to  that  in  the 
Bill  ;  I  say  the  Bill  is  quite  correct,  either  in 
bags  or  in  partitions  ;  if  1  understand  the  Bill 
rightly,  the  ship  can  either  carry  it  in  bags,  or 
fitted  up  in  a  manner  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  some  other  qualified  officer  shall  approve. 

1611.  Therefore  you  think  probably  that  that 
is  a  good  Bill  ? — I  think  the  Bill  is  judicious. 

1612.  You  would  make  distinctions  in  any 
legislation  between  steamers  and  sailing  vessels? 

*""■*  A.  Co. 

1613.  You  consider  that  sailing  ships,  on  the 
whole,  are  safer  and  require  fewer  arrangements? 
—Yes. 

1614.  You  would  also  exempt  altogether  from 
legislation  certain  voyages,  as  I  understand  ? — 
The  coasting  trade- 

1615.  And  the  Baltic  trade? — No;  I. would 
have  a  partition  in  the  Baltic  trade. 

1616.  Would  you  have  more  substantial  parti- 
tions, or  a  greater  number  of  partitions,  in  vessels 
crossing  the  Atlantic  and  crossing  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  than  in  vessels  coming  from  the  Baltic  ? — 
Yes,  most  decidedly. 

1617.  So  that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
be  a  little  complicated,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not 
think  so;  the  vessels  from  the  Baltic  would  have 
to  have  a  centre  partition. 

1618.  How  would  you  make  a  distinction  in 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill  between  the  various 
voyages  ;  do  you  think  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty about  it  ? — You  are  a  better  judge  of  that 
than  me,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  bo  much 
difficulty. 

1619.  You  say  that  vessels  laden  with  bags 
would  have  a  certain  want  of  stability  ? — Yes. 

1620.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  all  the 
grain  that  comes  from  California  and  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America,  round  Cape  Horn,  is 
stowed  in  bags? — Yes. 

1621.  And  that  there  have  been  few,  if  any, 
losses  in  that  trade  ? — Yes, 

1622.  How  can  you  reconcile  that? — Those 
are  single  bottom  ships;  they  have  no  water* 
tanks  in  their  bottom. 

1623.  Your  warning  about  want  of  stability 
referred  to  a  certain  class  of  ships,  and  not  to  the 
trade  in  general,  which,  as  you  are  aware,  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  is  entirely  confined  to 
bags? — Quite  so. 

1624.  Referring  to  this  calculation  of  yours, 
you  have  4d.  per  bag>  i8  tna*  tn^  cost  of  the 
hire?  —  That  is  the  P1*06  °^  ^e  Da&8>  ^  was 
merely  an  idea  of  *aj  own  5  I  merely  assumed 
that  four  bushel  t^      <#ou\d  be  4d.  a-piece,  and- 
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of  course  there  is  the  weight  of  the  bags  to  stand 
against  the  weight  of  partition,  because  the 
weight  of  thope  bags  would  be  about  18  tons. 

Mr.  Reed. 

1625.  Are  you  still  the  Secretary  of  this 
British  Shipmasters'  Association  ? — Yes. 

1626.  You  come  to  this  Committee  and  pro- 
duce a  resolution  passed  unanimously  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  association,  and  yet  you  think  it  con- 
sistent with  your  position  as  secretary  at  the  same 
time  to  inform  the  Committee  that  the  resolution 
so  passed  does  not  express  the  mind  of  the  asso- 
ciation?—I  may  say  there  are  two  men,  if  you 
will  allow  me  the  expression.  1  am  Secretary  to 
the  Shipmasters'  Association,  and  yet  1  may  be 
allowed  to  express  my  own  opinion. 

1627.  You  are  not  the  mind  of  the  associa- 
tion?—  No. 

1628.  The  mind  of  the  association  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  resolution  which  the  associa- 
tion passes  ° — Quite  so. 

1629.  And  yet  you,  being  secretary,  and 
putting  in  the  resolution  passed  unanimously  by 
the  association,  declare  to  this  Committee  that 
that  resolution  does  not  express  the  mind  of  the 
association  ? — It  does  not.     We  were  divided. 

1630.  It  does  not  express  your  mind? — No. 

1631.  You  say  because  it  does  not  express 
your  mind  it  does  not  express  the  mind  of  the 
association  ? — Not  collectively.  There  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  one  part,  because  we  were  divided. 

1632.  1  want  to  know  on  what  authority  you 
come  here  and  state  that  the  mind  of  the  associa- 
tion is  not  expressed  in  the  resolution  of  the  as- 
sociation?—  Because  we  were  divided.  We  were 
not  divided  on  the  point  that  something  ought  to 
he  done. 

1633.  How  could  you  be  divided  if  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed  unanimously  ? — The  mover  and 
seconder  pertinaciously  drove  us  into  a  corner.  I 
opposed  it  as  much  as  possible ;  we  got  the  latter 
portion  as  to  the  petition  put  in.  1  quite  understand 
jour  question,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer. 

1634.  Do  you  think  the  persons  who  voted 
unanimously  for  that  resolution  would  approve 
of  your  declaring  that  it  did  not  express  the 
mind  of  the  association,  because  you  did  not  ap- 
prove of  it  ? — There  were  a  number  who  did  not 
approve  of  it. 

1635.  Why  did  they  vote  for  it?— They  did 
not  vote  for  it. 

1636.  You  say  they  voted  unanimously? — 
That  is  as  to  what  they  would  Tiave  put  in  the 
petition. 

1637.  I  understood  one  of  your  replies  to  the 
Chairman  to  he  that  the  resolution  passed 
unanimously  did  not  express  the  mind  of  the 
association,  was  that  your  Answer? — It  is  my 
answer. 

1638.  You  said  that  if  grain  cargo  is  stowed 
in  bags  the  cargo  would  have  to  be  carried 
higher  ? — Yes,  to  carry  the  same  quantity. 

1639.  You  assume,  I  presume,  by  the  forcible 
manner  in  which  you  describe  the  shifting  of  grain 
in  bulk,  or  in  bags,  that  in  either  case  the  hold 
is  not  full.  If  the  hold  of  a  ship  is  full  of  grain, 
whether  in  bulk  or  in  bags,  it  cannot  shift? — If 
it  were  to  remain  full, 

1640.  Then  it  could  not  shift? — It  could  not 
shift. 

1641.  Are  the  holds  of  ships  habitually  filled 
with  grain  in  bulk  ? — No. 
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1642.  Can  you  not,  as  has  been  stated  in  evi- 
dence to  be  the  case,  in  stowing  the  hold  with 
bags  actually  fill  the  hold?— Sufficiently,  if  the 
cargo  is  stowed  with  care. 

1643.  That  is  to  say,  you  can  fill  spaces  in  the 
hold  which  would  be  left  vacant  if  the  grain 
were  in  bulk  by  stowing  the  grain  in  bags  ? — 
That  is  so. 

1644.  I  presume,  if  the  hold  is  filled  with  the 
grain  in  bulk,  and  is  on  another  occasion  filled 
with  grain  in  bngs,  in  both  cases  it  is  filled,  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cargo  will  be  the 
same  height  ? — Yes,  if  properly  stowed. 

1645.  Therefore  there  would  be  no  loss  of 
stability  from  that  cause  ? — No. 

1646.  You  have  given  evidence  very  strongly 
against  long  vessels,  and  I  fancy  you  call  long 
vessels  narrow  vessels  ? — No ;  some  long  vessels 
have  got  considerable  beam. 

1647.  You  consider  that  where  they  have  con- 
siderable beam  they  may  be  as  safe  as  short 
vessels  ? — I  hat  is,  all  things  being  equal. 

1648.  Therefore  you  do  not  condemn  great 
length  in  a  vessel  ? — No,  all  thing  being  equal. 

1649.  What  do  you  mean  by  speaking  of  a 
long  vessel  with  great  beam.  Have  you  in  your 
mind,  in  speaking  of  very  long  vessels  or  narrow 
vessels,  the  proportion  of  length  to  breadth  ? — I 
have  not. 

1650.  Do  you  think  that  a  long  ship  with  a 
very  great  beam  is  any  mure  objectionable  than 
a  short  ship  with  a  great  beam ;  a  great  pro- 
portion of  beam  in  each  case? — I  should  cer- 
tainly think  that  a  short  ship  with  a  great  beam 
would  be  rather  awkward,  it  would  roll  about 
considerably. 

1651.  Therefore  you  approve  of  a  long  ship 
being  a  narrow  ship  ? — No,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow. 

1652.  Being  a  less  broad  ship? — It  should  be 
built  proportionately. 

1653.  You  think  if  she  was  a  broad  ship  she 
would  knock  about  ? — A  short  ship  would. 

1 654.  No,  a  long  ship  ? — A  long  ship  ought  to 
have  a  proportionately  greater  beam  than  a  shorter 
vessel. 

1655.  Do  you  not  think,  whether  the  ship  be 
long  or  short,  broad  or  narrow,  that  if  she  is 
stowed  so  as  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
her  cargo  at  a  proper  height  she  may  be  a  per- 
fectly safe  ehip  to  go  to  sea  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
of  it. 

1656.  And  whether  a  vessel  is  stowed  with 
grain  in  bulk,  or  whether  she  is  stowed  with 
grain  in  bags,  or  any  other  cargo,  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  who  stow  her  so  to  stow  the  cargo  as  to 
adapt  it  to  her  form  and  proportions? — How 
many  men  are  there  going  to  sea  who  know  the 
science  of  stowage  ? 

1657.  That  is  what  ought  to  be  done  ? — Yes. 

1658.  Then  you  do  not  pronounce  these  ships 
generally  unsafe  because  they  are  narrow,  but 
only  because  narrow  ships  are  likely  to  be  im- 
perfectly stowed  ?—  Quite  so. 

1659.  You  have  also  expressed  very  strong 
opinions  adversely  to  water  ballast  vessels.  Do 
you  mean  to  express  it  as  your  opinion,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Shipmasters'  Association,  that  it  is  a 
bad  thing  to  introduce  water  ballast  compart- 
ments into  merchant  ships? — I  think  it  is  a  very 
great  convenience,  but  it  is  a  source  of  danger 
with  high  tanks, 

1660.  And  you  only  condemn  those  compart- 
k  2  menta 
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Henderson.    ment8  as  being  liable  to  improper  use  ? — If  the 
21  June       vessel  has  not  got  stability. 
1880.  1661.  You  have  spoken  about  vessels  having 

water-ballast  compartments  being  thrown  cleau 
over  by  the  sea? — Yes. 

1662.  Is  a  vessel  with  a  water-ballast  compart- 
ment properly  stowed  any  more  likely  to  be 
thrown  over  by  the  sea  than  a  vessel  without  a 
water-ballast  compartment? — Certainly  not. 

1663.  Therefore  the  whole  question  is  one  of 
proper  stowage? — It  is  a  most  important  ques- 
tion. 

1664.  And  you  do  not  wish  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  Committee  as  the  result  of  your 
experience  that  either  water-ballast  ships  or 
narrow  ships  are  in  themselves  to  be  condemned  ? 
— No,  not  in  themselves. 

1665".  But  that  they  require  stowage  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  construction  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

1666.  You  said  grain  in  bags  would  take  up 
about  6  per  cent,  more  space  than  the  grain  in 
bulk  ?— Yes. 

1667.  That  means,  I  suppose,  that  if  you  fill  a 
given  cubic  space  with  grain  in  bulk,  and  the 
same  cubic  space  with  grain  in  bags,  that  you 
have  in  the  one  case  about  6  per  cent,  less  than 
the  other? — That  is  exactly  my  argument. 

1668.  That  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  whereas  in  stowing  the  hold  with 
grain  in  bulk  you  must  leave  large  and  vacant 
spaces,  except  by  the  adaptation  of  a  central 
feeding  arrangement,  that  with  grain  in  basis  you 
can  make  a  closer  stowage? — That  is  not  so. 
Grain  in  bags,  all  things  considered,  take  up 
more  room. 

1669.  That  is  with  regard  to  your  proposal  to 
put  a  central  compartment  between  decks  to 
take  the  grain  in  bulk  from  which  to  feed  the 
hold ;  do  you  think  that  device  would  be  certain 
to  keep  the  hold  always  full  of  grain,  and  so 
entirely  to  prevent  shifting  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

1670.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  these  violent 
lurches,  which  you  say  steam  vessels  are  liable 
to,  the  grain  is  liable  to  subsidence,  and  to  be 
thrown  over  to  one  6ide  of  the  ship  in  such  a 
manner,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  this  central 
compartment  would  have  a  completely  vacant 
space  on  the  windward  side  ? — I  do  not. 

1671.  You  think  it  would  always  keep  full  ? — 
I  do  in  the  lower  hold. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

1672.  I  think  you  mean  to  express  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  iron  partitions  of  a  permanent  char* 
acter  would  be  safer  than  loading  in  bags? — 
That  is  the  thing  I  wished  to  convey. 

1673.  And  you  gave  an  instance  of  a  certain 
size  of  ship,  and  you  said  the  C03t  of  iron  parti- 
tions for  that  ship  would  be,  if  she  were  a  new 
ship,  435  /.,  and,  if  she  were  an  old  ship,  479  /.  ? 
—Yes. 

1674.  And  that  the  cost  of  bass  for  the  same 
ship  would  be  346  /.  ? — That  is  assuming  the  bags 
could  be  bought  at  4  d.  each. 

1675.  Did  you  mean  to  imply  that  the  cost  for 
the  iron  partitions  would  be  a  permanent  cost  ? — 
Yes. 

1676.  Whereas  the  cost  of  the  bags  applied 
to  the  one  voyage  alone? — Of  course  the  bags 
would  last  a  certain  time ;  there  would  be  a  con- 
stant loss. 

1677.  What  would  you  allow,  because    you 
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make  no  allowance  in  your  estimate  ?  —That  I 
am  not  prepared  to  state. 

1678.  If  bags  cost  you  4rf.  new,  what  do  you 
think  would  be  a  fair  value  to  put  upon  them  at 
the  end  of  one  voyage  ? — You  might  fairly  take 
1  d.  off. 

1679.  Then,  in  reality,  you  ought  to  have 
charged  the  bags,  in  estimating  them  for  one 
voyage,  at  1  d.  in  the  place  of  4  d.  ? — For  one 
voyage  alone. 

1680.  That  would  make  a  material  difFerenc 
in  your  comparison,  would  it  not  ? — The  difference 
that  I  put  was  a  ship  in  the  grain  trade  con- 
tinually. 

1681.  How  many  voyages  do  you  suppose  a 
bag  would  last  if  it  were  used  continually  ? — 
Three  or  four  voyages,  no  more. 

1682.  No  more  than  four  voyages  ? — No. 

1683.  Therefore  1  d.  a  bag  per  voyage  is  your 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  that  ? — Yes,  that  is  for  the 
use  of  the  bag. 

1684.  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  Baltic  trade 
was  more  dangerous  than  the  Black  Sea  trade  ? 
—No. 

1685.  You  suggested  that  the  Black  Sea  trade 
should  be  thrown  out  of  the  Bill  ? — No ;  I  beg 
pardon. 

1686.  Then  what  did  you  say  as  to  that? — I 
said  that  grain  in  the  Black  Sea  trade  might  be 
conveniently  carried  by  vessels  with  a  centre 
partition  to  ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 

1687.  And  to  the  home  ports?  — They  might 
adopt  bags  in  the  'tween  decks,  or  if  they  were 
very  careful  in  stowing  it,  and  in  carefully 
matting  the  upper  part  of  the  partition,  it  might 
be  reasonably  carried  to  England  in  bulfc. 

1688.  You  did  not  mean  that  the  Black  Sea 
should  be  exempted  from  the  Bill  ? — Decidedly 
not. 

1689.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  Baltic 
should  be  exempted  from  the  Bill  either  ? — De- 
cidedly not. 

1690.  What  did  you  say  about  the  probability 
that  the  trade  might  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  Which  trade  did  you  particularly 
allude  to  ? — I  alluded  to  the  Black  Sea.  and  to 
the  Baltic. 

1691.  You  think  the  Black  Sea  trade  and  the 
Baltic  might  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners  if  they  were  compelled  to  use  bags? — 
I  do  think  so. 

1692.  Do  you  mean  the  Black  Sea  trade  to 
the  home  ports  ? — And  to  continental  ports  also. 

1693.  Are  you"  not  aware  of  a  provision  in  the 
Bill  applying  to  that  ? — There  is  a  provision  in 
the  Bill. 

1694.  Do  you  think  that  the  provision  will 
meet  it? — You  legislators  will  be  able  to  judge, 
I  cannot. 

1695.  In  speaking  of  the  want  of  stability,  did 
I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  not  a 
question  of  either  shipping  in  bags  or  in  bulk, 
but  that  it  depended  more  upon  the  water  tanks  ? 
— It  is  the  quantity  that  you  put  in  them ;  the 
elevation  of  the  cargo. 

1696.  What  about  the  water  tanks  ?— Doubt- 
less the  water  tank  elevates  the  cargo. 

1697.  You  do  not  mean  to  condemn  water 
tanks,  I  suppose,  if  they  are  kept  full  ?  -No. 

1698.  It  is  only  that,  ^  ky  bad  management 
they  are  allowed  ^0  ^e  ^  emP*y>  you  mean  it 
destroys  the  Bt^:i:tyr<-—They  are  subject  to  be 
left  empty  witlx  c\     t^u  carg°es  5  with  oats  a  cer- 
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tain  amount  of  water  would  be  carried,  and  pro- 
bably with  barley  a  certain  amount  of  water 
would  be  carried,  but  with  wheat,  no. 

1699.  The  tanks  would  be  fi.led  with  wheat? 
—No. 

1700.  Would  they  be  entirely  empty  ? — Yes. 

1701.  In  that  case  they  would  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  destroy  the  stability  of  the  ship  ? — 
Yes,  if  they  elevate  the  cargo  ;  it  is  entirely  the 
elevation. 

1702.  You  spoke  about  steam-ships  being 
uneasier  than  sailing  ships  ? — Yes. 

1703.  Is  not  that  practically  removed,  for  the 
most  part,  by  their  having  a  sail  or  two  to  keep 
them  steady  ? — They  cannot  always  do  it,  but  it 
might  be  remedied  by  the  formation. 

1704.  They  practically  do  so? — I  am  not  a 
shipbuilder,  but  the  formation  of  some  ships  is 
not  altogether  what  I  should  like  to  see. 

1705.  To  return  to  the  origin  of  your  coming 
here*,  when  the  society  sent  you  as  the  secretary 
to  come  here,  did  they  send  you  to  come  to 
support  the  resolution.' — The  society  did  not 
send  me  here. 

1706.  Do  you  come  here  in  your  representative 
capacity  as  the  secretary  to  the  society,  or 
simply  to  express  your  individual  opinion  ? — I 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  here  as  secretary  to 
the  society,  or  as  a  British  shipmaster :  I  got  an 
order  to  come  here  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  I  have  come  here. 

1707.  Without  being  aware  whether  it  was  in 
your  capacity  as  secretary,  or  to  ask  your  indi- 
vidual opinion  ? — That  was  so. 

1708.  Was  there  a  large  number  of  members 
of  tjie  society  who  expressed  the  same  strong 
opinion  that  you  have  expressed  to-day  at  the 
time  that  resolution  was  adopted  ? — They  were 
divided  upon  the  loading  of  grain  in  bags  and  in 
bulk  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  was  some 
very  hot  discussion  on  the  matter. 

1709.  But  still  it  ended  in  adopting  a  unani- 
mous resolution  in  favour  of  loading  in  bags  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  very  peculiar. 

1710.  You  can  hardly  be  surprised,  I  think, 
that  the  Committee  do  think  it  very  peculiar  ? — 
I  was  prepared  for  it. 

Mr.  Fry. 

1711.  Did  your  association  ever  institute 
any  inquiries  into  certain  cases  of  ships  that 
were  missing  and  foundered? — In  the  society 
we  very  often  have  discussions  on  the  causes  of 
the  losses,  or  supposed  cause  of  the  loss,  of  these 
vessels. 

1712.  Do  you  institute  inquiries,  and  take 
any  evidence  ? — We  have  the  shipmaster  ;  he 
comes  to  me  with  a  deposition  of  how  the 
vessel  was  lost,  he  tells  me  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  then,  if  there  is  a  Board 
of  Trade  inquiry,  he  goes  before  them  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  if  the  case  is  peculiar,  I  attend  the 
inquiry  also. 

1713.  Does  that  apply  to  all  cases  of  missing 
and  foundered  ships  and  sunken  ships? — Only 
in  the  case  of  vessels  commanded  by  members  of 
the  association. 

1714.  Are  there  a  large  number  of  grain-laden 
ships  which  come  within  that  description  ? — Very 
large. 

1715.  Are  you  able  to  state  any  conclusion  of 
your  own  from  those  inquiries  ? — The  conclusion 
thajt  I  have  come  to  is,  that  the  greater  loss  is 
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from  the  construction  of  the  vessels,  and  from 
their  being  too  deeply  laden.  That  is  the  con- 
clusion I  have  come  to  individually. 

1716.  And  not  from  their  being  grain  laden  in 
bulk  ?— Not  from  their  being  grain  laden  in  bulk, 
but  from  their  construction. 

1717.  Do  you  think  that  much  mischief  arises 
from  hasty  loading  of  ships  ? — Doubtless. 

1718.  In  whose  control  is  the  time  occupied  in 
loading  a  ship? — In  America  they  load  them 
under  the  elevator,  and  when  I  was  in  New  York 
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loaded  under  the  elevators,  and  I  was  quite 
positive  that  the  men  could  not  have  time  to 
trim  the  vessel  from  the  time  they  were  in  loading 

1719.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  captain  to  see 
that  the  vessel  is  not  loaded  too  hastily  ?-*It  is, 
or  it  ought  to  be. 

1720.  Under  what  obligation  is  he  to  fulfil  that 
duty  ? — He  is  liable  to  the  suspension  of  his  cer- 
tificate, and,  in  fact,  liable  to  the  cancellation  of 
his  certificate,  I  should  imagine. 

Mr.  Mac  leer. 

1721.  I  suppose  you  have  watched  the  reports 
of  Board  of  Trade  inquiries? — Yes,  I  have. 

1722.  And  the  judgments  of  the  Wreck  Com- 
missioner in  recent  cases  in  which  he  has  spoken 
of  the  formation  of  the  ship  ? — Yes. 

1723.  In  several  cases  he  has  censured  the 
formation  of  the  ship? — Yes.  • 

1724.  It  has  been  spoken  of,  I  think,  not  in 
the  judgment,  but  in  the  proceeding?,  as  if  the 
vessels  were  very  long  and  very  deep  ? — Yes. 

1725.  And  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
censure  was  by  reason  of  the  length  and  depth? 
— Yes. 

1726.  I  think  the  answers  you  gave  to  Mr. 
Reed  just  now  pointed  to  this,  did  they  not,  dis- 
tinctly, that,  in  your  judgment,  the  losses  ot 
long  and  deep  ships  were  not  by  reason  of  length 
and  depth,  but  rather  by  reason  of  bad  stowage  ? 
— By  reason  of  elevating  the  cargo. 

1727.  I  dare  say  you  come  to  that  judgment 
purely  from  the  knowledge  that  out  of  the  port 
of  Liverpool  there  arc  very  many  perfectly  suc- 
cessful ships  much  longer  and  much  deeper  than 
those  which  the  Wreck  Commissioner  has  cen- 
sured ? — I  may  say  that  you  have  a  daily  railway 
from  America  to  Liverpool. 

1728.  The  kind  of  vessels  I  would  refer  to 
would  be  the  White  Star  vessels.  Those  are 
very  mnch  longer,  and  also  very  much  deeper 
than  those  whose  form  has  been  censured ;  but 
they  are  a  perfect  success  ? — Yes. 

1729.  You  do  not  agree  quite  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Wreck  Commissioner  ? — No. 

1730.  Then  again,  I  find,  in  reference  to  other 
losses  of  grain-laden  vessels,  or  what  I  suppose 
he  called  grain-laden  vessels,  a  cargo  of  cotton 
seed  is  referred  to.  In  that  case  you  would  say, 
would  you  not,  that  the  ship  was  a  somewhat 
deep  one  for  the  stowage  of  this  cotton  seed 
without  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  ship  ? — 
The  elevation  of  the  cargo. 

1731.  That  the  ship  ought  to  have  had  ballast, 
or  to  have  had  the  water-ballast  tanks  filled  up  ? 
—Yes. 

1732.  And  therefore  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
vessel  herself  that  she  was  lost  ? — No. 

1733.  In  grain-laden  vessels  whose  cargo  has 
been  shipped,  it  has  generally  been,  has  it  not, 
that  the  ship  has  been  dangerously  deep  ? — Yes. 
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1734.  And  that  it  is  the  lowering  of  the  vessel, 
already  over-laden,  which  causes  her  loss  ? — Yes. 

1735.  Therefore,  in  your  judgment,  the  ques- 
tion of  load-line  is  as  important  as  the  question 
of  making  the  cargoes  fast  ? — Equally  so. 

1736.  I  find,  in  a  return  put  in  this  morning, 
two  cases  of  which  I  need  not  name  the  ships, 
one  is,  "  load-line  too  big  by  two  feet ;  no  steps 
taken  to  ascertain  stability."  The  next  one  is, 
"  load-line  marked  too  high  by  a  foot  or  more ; 
no  steps  taken  to  ascertain  stability."  Taking 
the  case  of  grain-laden  ships  only,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  unreasonable  for  the  owner  of  a 
vessel  who  meant  to  load  her  with  grain  on  her 
homeward  vojage,  telling  the  Board  of  Trade, 
before  she  went  to  sea,  what  he  meant  to  do  ? — 
Non*  whatever. 

1737.  And  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
there  and  then  give  their  answer  as  to  whether 
they  so  far  approved  the  owner's  load-line  that 
they  would  not  stop  her  if  she  cleared  out  bf 
Great  Britain  at  that  depth? — I  always  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  Board  of  Trade  ought 
to  mark  the  load-line  on  the  ship's  side. 

1738.  They  practically  now,  do  they  not, 
assume  the  responsibility  of  fixing  the  load-line 
in  the  case  of  outward-bound  vessels  from  here, 
by  the  power  they  have  of  stopping  them  if  they 
are  over-laden  ? — I  should  like  to  give  them  a 
little  more. 

1739.  They  do  it  under  the  worst  possible 
conditions  now  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

1740.  Would  you  have  these  bulkheads  that 
you  propose,  put  up  of  a  permanent  character  in 
ships  adopted  to  carry  grain  ? — Whichever  way 
the  owner  pleased. 

1741.  You  spoke  of  cargoes  of  rice  just  now 
from  Bangkok  ? — Yes* 

1742.  Have  you  ever  carried  cargoes  of  rice 
without  shifting  boards? — The  cargo  I  referred 
to  was  without  shifting  boards  in  the  'tween 
decks,  but  I  never  carried  rice  without  shifting 
boards  afterwards. 

1743.  1 8  Bangkok  rice  as  heavy  as  ordinary 
wheat  or  Indian  corn  ? — No. 

1744.  Would  a  ship  carry  her  dead-weight  of 
Bangkok  rice  coastwise? — Yes. 

1745.  You  spoke  of  over-loading;  do  you  think 
recent  legislation  has  tended  at  all  to  decrease 
that  evil  ?— No. 

1746.  You  think  not?— No. 

1747.  Would  you  suggest  that  a  maximum 
load-line  be  put  on  every  ship  ? — According  to 
her  build. 

1748.  As  regards  the  manning  of  these  ships, 
is  it  your  experience  that  these  steamers  for  the 
most  part  are  efficiently  manned? — There  are 
not  many  people  on  board  of  them,  but  it  has 
never  come  under  my  cognizance  to  say  that  the 
ship  has  been  lost  from  under-manning. 

1749.  You  think,  as  a  rule,  they  are  seaworthy, 
so  far  as  their  being  properly  manned  is  con- 
cerned?—  Certainly;  some  of  them  have  very 
few  people  on  board. 

1750.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  construction 
of  ships ;  is  it  your  opinion  that  many  of  these 
ships  employed  in  the  Atlantic  trade  in  the  winter 
season  are  adapted  for  that  trade  ? — No. 

1751.  What  objection  have  you  to  that? — A 
number  of  them  were  never  intended  for  the 
Atlantic  trade,  those  larire  ships  particularly. 
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1752.  Have  they  sufficient  steam  power  for 
that  trade  ? — I  think  not. 

1753.  You  think  their  build  is  altogether  de- 
fective for  that  particular  trade  ? — I  do. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

1754.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  bagging  grain? 
— I  have  assumed  in  calculation  that  the  ba-ging 
of  grain  would  be  very  expensive,  taking  it,  as  a 
rule,  to  carry  grain  in  bags  entirely. 

1755.  You  nave  not  read  the  evidence  of  a 
witness  who  said  it  would  cost  a  halfpenny  a 
quarter? — I  will  not  say  I  cannot  believe  it,  but 
I  cannot  understand  it. 

1756.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  would  cost 
6^d.  a  quarter? — That  could  not  be  continu- 
ously. I  do  not  think  that  would  be  continuous, 
voyage  by  voyage,  if  the  ship  is  continuously  in 
the  grain  trade  ;  it  might  be  so ;  I  cannot  con- 
tradict it. 

1757.  You  said  the  bags  would  cost  about  Id. 
a  voyage  ? — The  bags  themselves. 

1758.  The  hire  of  bags  is  two  cents,  so  that 
that  is  1  d.  ? — I  did  not  know  that. 

1759.  Do  you  know  what  it  would  cost  to  fill 
the  bags  and  sew  them  ? — No. 

1760.  Do  you  know  the  extra  stevedore  ex- 
pense and  elevating  expenses  ? — That  would  be 
something  considerable. 

1761.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
it  comes  to  more  than  6  d.  a  quarter? — I  should 
not. 

1762.  And  that,  with  a  ship  carrying  10,000 
quarters,  would  be  money  ? — Yes. 

1763.  By  bad  construction,  do  you  mean  bad 
workmanship  in  the  ship,  or  bad  shape,  or  bad 
dimensions? — The  workmanship,  as  a  rule,  is 
good,  because  Lloyds  look  at  the  workmanship  of 
the  vessels,  but  not  the  dimensions  and  the  forma* 
tion ;  the  formation,  I  believe,  has  more  to  do 
with  it  than  the  dimensions. 

1764.  Do  you  think  that  a  narrow  deep  ship, 
with  a  water-ballast  bottom,  deeply  laden  with 
grain  is  safe,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

1765.  Whether  in  bags  or  in  bulk  ? — Whether 
in  bags  or  in  bulk. 

1766.  Do  you  think  that  grain  in  bags  would 
also  shift? — If  there  were  not  shifting  boards  in 
the  'tween  decks. 

1767.  It  would  settle  down?  —  The  vessel 
would  heave  it  up  to  the  deck,  because  grain  will 
settle  whether  it  is  in  bulk  or  in  bags. 

1768.  One  Member  asked  you  about  the 
"  White  Star "  being  very  long.  You  know 
they  are  very  long  ? — Yes ;  some  of  them  500 
feet. 

1769.  You  know  they  are  not  employed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  large  cargo  carrying  vessels. 
They  are  not  employed  in  carrying  cargoes  of 
grain  ? — They  are  not  fully  laden. 

1770.  They  have  a  large  number  of  passen- 
gers ? — Yes. 

1771.  If  they  carried  full  cargoes  of  grain, 
what  would  be  your  opinion  of  the  "  White  Star" 
boats  ? — They  would  be  no  better  than  any  of 
the  others. 

1772.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
giving  a  certificate  for  a  load-line? — I  am. 

1773.  Do  I  understand  you  that  they  should 
do  so  in  respect  of  th^  A^atic  trade  ? — For  all 
trades. 

1774.  You  would  \>^  fl^t^e^>  perhaps,  to  be$in 
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with   the  Atlantic  trade,  would   you  ? — Yes,   I 
should. 

1775.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  ought  to  stop  a  certain  class  of 
steamers  crossing  the  Atlantic  with  grain  cargoes? 
—Yes. 

1776.  You  would  go  as  far  as  that  ? — Yes. 

1777.  Your  opinion  io  that  these  losses  are  from 
the  ships  being  too  deeply  loaded,  narrow,  and 
with  water  ballast  ? — Yes. 

1778.  /\nd  small  power,  you  think,  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it  ? — Yes,  small  power  has 
something  to  do  with  it 

1779.  If  a  ship  is  too  deeply  loaded,  and 
crank,  as  they  call  it,  that  is  sufficient,  without 
anything  more,  to  account  for  the  losses? — 
Doubtlers ;  but  when  you  come  to  heave  the 
ship  to,  the  steam  power  is  one  of  the  factors. 

1780.  You  give  a  very  simple  explanation  of 
the  loss  of  steamers,  that  they  are  too  deeply 
loaded,  and  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  carried 
too  high  ? — They  carry  the  cargo  too  high  for  that 
class  of  6hip. 

1781.  They  are  too  deeply  laden? — They  are 
too  deeply  laden. 

1782.  You  think  if  the  Board  of  Trade  fixed 
a  load-line  that  would  tend  greatly  to  diminish 
the  losses  ? — Each  ship  upon  her  own  merits. 

1783.  Are  you  aware  that  steamers  have  been 
built  for  some  years  with  longitudinal  iron  bulk- 
heads for  carrying  grain? — 1  am  not. 

1784.  You  are  not  aware  of  that? — No;  they 
are  being  built  now ;  I  have  seen  them. 

1785.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  have  been 
built  for  some  years  ? — No. 

1786.  And  that  they  work  satisfactorily? — I 
am  very  happy  to  hear  it,  but  I  was  not  aware 
of  it. 

1787.  You  are  not  a  shipowner  ? — I  have  not 
a  farthing  in  a  ship. 

1788.  I  think  some  of  the  Committee  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  water  ballast  is  simply 
when  the  ship  is  going  out  light  to  load  gram ; 
but  when  they  come  home,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  is  pumped  out? — Quite  so;  it  is  emptied. 

1789.  And  there  is  an  empty  space  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ship,  as  you  can  see  by  the  section 
on  the  wall  ? — Quite  so. 

1790.  Which  lifts  the  cargo  up? — Yes. 

1791.  To  make  a  ship  with  water  ballast  safe, 
you  would  recommend  vessels  with  water  ballast 
being  built  with  more  beam? — Slightly  more. 

1792.  To  compensate  for  that? — Yes. 

1793.  You  have  an  idea  that  any  legislation 
applied  only  to  British  shipping  would  give 
foreign  shipping  an  advantage? — In  particular 
trades. 

1794.  In  which  trades? — In  the  Black  Sea 
trade  and  the  Baltic  trade. 

1795.  Do  you  not  know  that  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  ships;  Norwegian  ships  especially, 
are  employed  in  all  trades ;  for  instance,  the 
Atlantic  grain  trade  ? — Yes  ;  I  dare  say  some  of 
them  are,  but  not  so  much  in  the  Atlantic  trade  as 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Bound. 

1796.  Can  you  carry  more  grain  in  bulk,  or  in 
bags? — In  bulk. 

1797.  To  what  extent,  taking  1,000  quarters? 
— Taking  the  same  thing  in  the  same  capacity 
you  could  carry  6  per  cent  more  in  bulk. 
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1 798.  You  said  the  bags  would  last  about  four 
voyages  ? — I  think  so ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

1799.  How  many  voyages  for  a  steamship  do 

Jou  reckon  for  a  year,  crossing  the  Atlantic  ? — 
should  think  a  steam-vessel  would  go  across  the 
Atlantic  half  a-dozen  voyages  during  the  year  if 
they  are  quickly  handled,  cargo  vessels. 

1800.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  before  us 
that  bags  would  last  for  one  year ;  do  you  think 
that  is  an  over-estimate  or  an  under-estimate  ? — 
With  care  they  would  last  a  year,  I  think. 

1801.  Then  that  is  about  right? — Yes,  I  think 
about  a  year. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

1802.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  whether 
you  have  had  any  experience  in  the  insuring  of 

rain  in  bulk  as  compared  with  grain  in  bags  ? — 
cannot. 

1803.  You  express  a  general  approval  of  the 
Bill  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

1804.  You  are  not  able  to  say  how  the  fourth 
provision,  with  regard  to  charging  double  dues, 
would  protect  British  shipping  as  against  foreign 
shipping  ? —  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  anything 
about  it. 

1805.  You  are  not  able  to  say  what  amount 
on  a  vessel,  say,  of  1,000  tons,  the  double  har- 
bour dues  would  amount  to? — No,  that  would 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  different  ports  where 
the  vessel  went  to. 

1806.  You  are  not  able  to  give  an  opinion 
what  the  average  amount  might  be? — No. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

1807.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman  you  stated 
that,  in  your  belief,  carrying  grain  in  bags  would 
be  injurious  to  shipping ;  I  understand  you  by 
your  answer  to  mean  that  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  shipowner,  inasmuch  as  it  would  cost  him 
more,  but  is  it  your  opinion  that  there  would  be 
a  greater  loss  of  life  at  6ea  if  grain  ie  carried  in 
bags? — No,  if  they  were  to  keep  the  grain  lower; 
not  elevate  the  grain. 

1808.  Will  you  kindly  explain  what  you  mean 
by  injurious  to  shipping  ? — In  legislating  for  the 
British  shipowner  if  the  foreigner  is  to  be  allowed 
to  carry  grain  as  he  pleases,  then  the  British  ship- 
owner, I  may  say,  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

1809.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  preserva* 
tion  of  life  at  sea  ? —  N  o. 

1810.  Is  it  not  the  case  in  bringing  grain,  say, 
from  India  and  Bunnah  to  England,  that  very 
often  the  rice  Nand  other  grain  increases  in  bulk 
owing  to  the  climate  ? — Yes. 

1811.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  ever  been  a 
means  of  loss  of  ships  at  sea  ? — No,  k  is  very 
heavy  weather ;  they  are  sometimes  caught  in 
hurricanes  of  wind. 

1812.  And  if  that  grain  was  carried  in  bags 
the  bulk  might  increase,  and  probably  would  in- 
crease owing  to  the  climate,  coming  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  ?— If  any  of  the  steam- vessels  that 
load  in  Rangoon,  or  any  port  in  the  East  In^jes, 
elevated  the  cargo  too  much  it  makes  them  un- 
steady. 

1813.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  instability  of  the 
ship ;  I  am  talking  of  the  grain  increasing  in  bulk 
on  board  the  ship  ? — I  never  heard  of  grain  in- 
creasing in  bulk  on  board  the  ship,  unless  it  was 
wetted. 

1814.  You  are  aware  that  you  very  often  have 
to  go  through  heavy  weather? — Tempestuous 
weather. 

K4  1815.  You 
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Mr.  Onslow  —  continued. 

1815.  You  have  never  known  any  casualty 
arising  from  the  graiu  increasing  in  bulk  owing 
to  the  climate  ? — No. 

1816.  Mr.  Dickinson  said  that  rice  is  never 
shipped  in  bulk  to  this  country ;  is  that  your  ex- 
perience ? — I  never  saw  it  shipped  in  bulk  to  this 
country,  but  I  have  seen  it  shipped  in  bulk  up  to 
China. 

1817.  Rice  from  where  ? — From  Rangoon. 

1818.  In  English  ships?— Yes. 

1819.  But  never  to  this  country  ? — Never. 

1820.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  it  being  car- 
ried in  bulk  to  this  counlrv  ? — No.  there  is  no 
law. 

1821.  What  is  the  reason  why  it  is  carried,  as 
you  say,  very  often  from  Rangoon  to  China  in 
bulk  ? — It  is  not  often  done,  it  is  only  very  rarely 
done,  but  it  has  been  done,  I  have  seen  it  done, 
in  fact. 

1822.  If  it  were  done,  you  think  it  would  be 
dangerous? — It  is  inconvenient;  bags  are  very 
convenient ;  the  rice  is  all  in  bags. 

1823.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  grain-laden 
ship  that  has  been  lost? — I  have  never  lost  a 
ship. 

1824.  I  mean  before  you  were  commanding  a 
ship  ? — No. 

1825.  Is  grain  the  only  kind  of  cargo  that 
shifts  ? — No. 

1826.  Mr.  Dickinson  says  that  he  has  scarcely 
ever  known  of  a  ship  arriving  at  any  port  where 
the  grain  has  not  shifted ;  is  that  your  experi- 
ence?— I  never  had  to  put  into  the  Channel  with 
a  cargo  shifted  dangerously.  It  will  shift  a  little, 
I  may  tell  you  I  was  in  the  gale  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  laden  with  linseed,  when  the  "  London" 
was  lost.  I  was  hove  to,  and  the  vessel  was  my 
own  ;  she  had  a  slight  list,  but  nothing  to  talk 
about. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

1827.  Was  that  a  steamer  or  a  sailing  vessel? 
— A  sailing  vessel.  I  have  never,  except  one 
time  in  the  China  Sea,  had  a  difficulty  to  con- 
tend with,  but  that  was  in  a  hurricane  of  wind. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

1828.  That  was  probably  owing  to  the  care  you 
had  shown  in  seeing  that  the  grain  was  stowed 
carefully? — Yes,  I  saw  it  done  myself. 

1829.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  had  not  been 
that  care  on  your  part  there  would  have  been 
danger  in  that  particular  gale? — There  is  no  doubt 
care  is  a  great  thing. 

1830.  Would  not  the  time  that  bags  would  last 
very  much  depend  on  the  weather  when  you 
loaded  or  when  you  unloaded.  Supposing  it 
was  during  the  monsoon  in  India,  when  there 
is  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  you  had  to  ship  from  the 
shore  to  the  vessel,  would  not  that  be  much  more 
likely  to  rot  these  bags  than  if  the  cargo  was 
shipped  in  dry  weather  ? — The  bags,  as  shipped 
there,  are  always  country  made  bags,  and,  of 
course,  they  will  take  care  that  the  grain  is  not 
wet,  but  if  the  grain  bags  do  get  wet,  and  are 
so  put  into  a  ship's  hold  they  will  rot. 

1831.  Therefore  there  would  have  to  be  great 
care  that  the  grain  was  shipped  in  dry  bags  ?— 
Certainly. 

1 832.  Without  that  care  you  think  there  would 
be  great  danger  ? — Yes. 

1833.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  all 
grain  was  shipped  in  bags,  would  it  not  be  very 
much  easier  to  unload,  and  to  load,  in  certain 


Mr.  Onslow — continued. 

ports,  than  if  you  shipped  in  bags?— In  certain 
ports  the  grain  is  all  in  bags ;  you  must  take  it  as 
it  is,  but  it  cannot  be  done  sd  quickly.  You 
cannot  load  a  vessel  in  bags  so  quickly  as  you 
cau  in  bulk,*,  neither  can  you  discharge  it  so 
quickly  as  you  can  in  bulk. 

1834.  Do  you  know  the  river  Hooghly  at  all  ? 
—I  do. 

1835.  Would  it  not  be  easier  in  that  river  to 
ship  grain  from  the  ship  in  bags  than  it  would 
be  loose ;  would  not  it  be  easier  for  the  coolies 
to  carry  it  across  in  bags  ?  -  It  is  the  arrangement 
there,  it  is  done  always  in  bags,  and  I  daresay  to 
change  that  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 

1836.  Are  not  there  many  other  ports  in  that 
sea  where  it  is  not  done,  where  it  would  be 
much  more  easy  ? — No. 

1837.  You  do  not  think  there  are? — No,  bags 
are  almost  universally  used  in  the  eastern  ports ; 
I  do  not  know  any  place  where  cargo  is  brought 
alongside  in  lighters  in  bulk. 

1838.  The  gist  of  your  evidence,  I  may  take 
it,  is,  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  if  by  law  all 
ships  carrying  the  English  flag  were  compelled 
to  carry  grain  in  bags,  they  could  not  compete 
with  foreign  carrying  vessels  ?  —  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

1839.  You  said  that  in  other  than  grain  ships 
the  cargoes  are  liable  to  shift,  and  also  liable  to 
produce  more  danger  to  the  cargo  than  to  the 
crew  ;  there  does  not  seem  to  be  included  in 
this  Bill  a  provision  against  overloading? — No. 

1840.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  an  omission  from 
the  Bill  ? — This  Bill  is  to  provide  for  the  grain 
trade. 

1841.  Still  its  chief  object  is  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life  ? — That,  I  presume,  will  come  on 
in  another  form. 

1842.  In  your  own  case  you  say  you  save 
yourself  from  loss  by  taking  particular,  care; 
what  was  the  exact  direction  of  the  care  you 
took  i — By  a  rough  shifting  board  in  the  'tween 
decks ;  with  bags  you  do  not  require  to  have  a 
close  fitting  shifting  board. 

1843.  Had  you  bags  in  this  case? — Yes,  all 
bags. 

1844.  The  great  object  to  be  attained,  either 
with  cargoes  in  bags  or  in  bulk,  is,  to  fill  up  all 
spaces  in  the  ship  thoroughly? — Yes,  all  spaces. 

1845.  I  mean  the  space  available  for  cargo? — 
Yes. 

1846.  Is  there  no  system  of  propulsion  of 
grain ;  ought  not  the  grain  to  be  propelled  with 
more  facility  into  a  space  than  bags? — By  means 
of  holes  in  the  deck  you  can  get  grain  anywhere. 

1847.  But  ordinary  grain,  which  is  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  fluid,  would  be  more  easily 
forced  into  its  place  than  bags  ? — It  is  merely  by 
arrangement  in  the  decks  that  people  are  able  to 
get  the  grain  anywhere  it  is  required. 

1848.  Arrangements  are  made  more  easily? — 
Yes. 

1849.  Is  there  any  arrangement  like  you  would 
get  from  hydraulic  pressure  to  pass  it  into  its 
place  ? — With  regard  to  oats  there  are  always  a 
good  many  people  on  board  trampling  it  down. 

1850.  xou  said  that  ships  coming  from  the 
Black  Sea,  I  gather  from  y°ur  evidence,  would 
be  very  unfit  for  Wtflg^S  cargoes  of  the  same 
kind  across  the  Atl*  Ac^-~^e8>  ^  only  built  and 
fitted  for  the  B W^\ *  trafe. 

1851.  Isituot\^f^^lBWP8  destined  for 
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the  Black  Sea  are  sent  across  the  Atlantic  ? — 
Undoubtedly  ;  they  go  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
load  there  to  go  across  the  Atlantic. 

1852.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  good 
legislation  to  prevent  ships  unsuitable  for  a 
certain  voyage,  performing  that  voyage  at  the 
risk  of  danger? — It  would  be  certainly  bene- 
ficial. 

1853.  In  fact,  to  charter  them  or  license  them 
for  a  given  trade,  and  not  for  the  other  ? — That  is 
right. 

1854.  I  understand  that  a  great  many  are  used 
when  the  trade  is  slack  from  the  Black  Sea  ? — 
That  is  so. 

1855.  You  said  something  about  the  cost  of 
bagging  grain ;  in  Australia,  I  believe,  the  grain 
is  bagged  on  the  field  ? — All  bagged. 

1856.  So  that  the  cost  of  bagging  is  nothing 
new  to  them  ? — Nothing. 

1857.  They  bag  it  on  the  field  where  it  is 
harvested  ? — Yes. 

1858.  You  have  stated  what  I  think  is  very 
different  from  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Plimsoll, 
that  according  to  your  idea,  by  having  bulk,  « 
larger  cargo  could  be  put  on  board? — More  on 
board  the  ship. 

1859.  I  think  his  evidence  was  that  more  in 
bags  could  be  put  on  board ;  you  think  there 
would  be  more  in  bulk  ? — You  could  fill  the  ship 
fuller,  but  it  is  simply  impossible,  because  the 
ship  can  only  cany  a  certain  quantity. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

1860.  What  experience  have  you  in  reference 
to  steamships  ? — I  have  very  short  experience. 

1861.  You  have  not  much? — No. 

1862.  In  this  meeting  which  you  speak  of  as 
having  been  held  at  Sunderland,  what  was  the 
opinion  of  steamship  owners;  was  it  different 
from  that  of  sailing-snip  owners  ? — I  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  steamship  owners  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  senior  Member  for  Sunder- 
land, and  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  provide  bags  if  they  had  not  to  pay  for 
them. 

1863.  They  did  not  expect  it  to  come  out  of 
the  Imperial  Exchequer,  did  they? — Shipowners 
will  inform  you  about  that  themselves. 

1864.  You  have  no  experience  of  steam  ship- 
ping ? — The  only  steamship  I  ever  navigated  was 
your  own  build,  or  it  was  built  in  your  yard. 

1865.  Then  you  did  not  go  down  in  her,  as  asked 
by  the  Member  for  GuUdford? — No;  she  is  still 
running. 

1866.  I  think  you  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Reed, 
that  a  cargo  of  grain  properly  stowed  was  a  safe 
cargo  on  board  of  any  ship?  —  Yes,  properly 
stowed. 

1867.  Of  course,  you  wish  it  to  be  inferred 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  vessel,  that  you  would 
not  place  the  weight  of  the  cargo  in  that  part  of 
the  ship  where  the  stability  was  least  ? — No. 

1868.  In  that  case  how  would  you  arrange  to 
carry  your  cargo  ? — In  bags  entirely. 

1869.  If  it  took  up  a  larger  space,  would  it  not 
exclude  cargo?— A  steam  vessel  will  always 
carry  her  weight  in  bags. 

1870.  When  you  speak  of  grain,  you  mean 
wheat  and  beans  ? — Heavy  grain. 

1871.  Of  all  other  gram,  a  vessel  would 
carry  herself  full;  is  it  not  so? — Not  all  other 
grain.  Of  oats  a  vessel  will  carry  herself  full, 
and  barley  she  will  carry  herself  full. 
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1872.  And  cotton  seed?— And  cotton  seed  I 
lighter  grains. 

1873.  So  that  all  these  other  grains  do  not 
come  so  much  under  this  investigation  ? — That 
is  so. 

1874.  Are  they  comparatively  safe  cargoes? — 
Yes. 

1875.  You  state  that  all  vessels  properly 
laden  and  properly  stowed  will  carry  grain, 
whether  in  bulk  or  in  bags  in  perfect  safety,  but 
is  there  not  a  very  important  question  connected 
with  that  with  reference  to  the  class  of  ships  re- 
cently introduced  into  the  Atlantic  trade  as  to 
their  power,  as  you  were  asked  by  Mr.  Jenkins  ? 
— I  think  so. 

1876.  Would  not  a  vessel  with  very  small 
power,  laden  with  grain,  either  in  bags  or  in 
bulk,  if  overtaken  in  a  heavy  storm  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, undergo  great  risk  of  being  pooped  and 
swamped  for  want  of  power  ? — It  is  not  so  much 
being  pooped,  but  when  you  have  to  turn  her 
head  to  sea,  you  have  not  engine  power  to  get 
her  head  on  to  sea.  She  lies  bow-by,  as  we  term 
it  in  nautical  phraseology. 

1877.  You  have  not  much  experience  in  steam- 
ships ;  but,  practically  speaking,  you  cannot,  with 
safety,  in  a  heavy  Atlantic  sea,  turn  a  long  steam- 
ship round,  with  a  small  power,  head  to  sea ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — I  have  conversed  with  a  great 
number  of  captains,  and  they  agree  with  you; 
they  say  that  steam  power  has  a  very  great  deal 
to  ao  with  it. 

1878.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  vessels,  and  the  mode  of  stowing,  the 
power  of  the  vessel  becomes  altogether  a  very 
important  element  in  the  safety  of  the  ship  ? — 
Yes. 

1879.  Who,  in  your  opinion,  do  you  consider 
would  be  the  party  to  investigate  and  to  give  a 
certificate ;  should  certificates  be  given  for  ships 
to  carry  grain  in  safety? — There  is  Lloyd's. 
They  look  after  the  construction  of  all  these 
vessels,  and  calculate  the  strength ;  but  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  the  vessels.  I  believe 
that  is  so. 

1880.  But  would  not  the  formation,  the  power, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  vessel,  be  an  element  in 
granting  a  certificate  to  carry  a  certain  weight  of 
cargo  ? — Most  decidedly.     That  is  my  opinion. 

1881.  Could  not  certificates  be  given  for  ves- 
sels to  carry  a  certain  quantity  of  cargo  of  grain 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  certain  cargoes  across 
from  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea? — I  think  so 
without  any  difficulty. 

1882.  With  reference  to  the  4th  clause  in  the 
Bill,  requiring  24  hours'  notice  before  delivery, 
is  it  your  opinion  that  practically  it  would  be 
very  injurious  to  the  dispatch  of  steam  vessels  ? 
— Yes. 

1883.  And  the  dispatch  of  a  steamship  is 
essential  to  the  profitable  working  of  a  steam- 
ship ? — It  is. 

Mr.  Power. 

1884.  1  think  you  said  that  you  did  not  exactly 
know  whom  you  represented  here  to-day? — I 
did ;  whether  it  was  understood  that  it  was  the 
society  or  myself  individually. 

1885.  Where  did  you  get  this  petition  ;  from 
the  shipmasters  of  Sunderland? — We  sent  it  up 
to  Parliament. 

1886.  You  do  not  approve  of  it?— Not 
wholly. 
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1887.  Or  any  of  it? — The  lower  part  of  it  as 
to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Bill. 

1888.  That  is  the  only  part  that  you  approve 
of? — I  approve  of  that  part.  It  was  tnrough 
my  exertions  that  I  got  it  in. 

1889.  You  are  aware  that  your  name  is  put  to 
this  ? — In  my  official  capacity  I  was  obliged  to 
put  my  name  to  it. 

1890.  It  was  carried  unanimously,  you  say  ? — 
That  was  so  far  as  the  Select  Committee  was 
concerned. 

1891.  The  whole  thing,  as  it  stands  at  present  ? 
— There  is  a  contradiction  in  it. 

1892.  But  that  petition,  as  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent, was  carried  unanimously? — Decidedly,  the 
petition  as  it  stands  was  carried  unanimously. 

1893.  And  you  were  at  that  meeting  ? — There 
were  between  40  and  50  there. 

1894.  You  were  there? — Yes. 

1895.  You  did  not  oppose  it? — I  did  not 
oppose  it ;  I  concurred  in  it. 

1896.  You  say  you  do  not  think  that  all  grain 
should  be  carried  in  bags  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

1897.  You  think  that  shifting  boards,  if  pro- 
perly constructed,  would  answer  every  purpose  ? 
— \es. 

1898.  What  you  mean  by  properly  constructed 
shifting  boards  would  be  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
deck  ? — From  the  ceiling  to  the  deck. 

1899.  Do  you  not  think  that  carrying  grain  in 
bulk  adds  greatly  to  the  danger? — riot  with 
properly  constructed  shifting  boards* 

1 900.  A  former  witness  said  that  he  thought 
vessels  loaded  with  grain  in  bags  would  make 
a  much  quicker  voyage  than  vessels  loaded  in 
bulk  ;  do  you  believe  in  that  ? — No,  I  cannot 
say  I  do ;  I  cannot  understand  how  that  can  be. 

1901.  Do  you  think  a  ton  of  bags  would  be 
worth  a  ton  of  gram  ? — I  believe  bags  would  cost 
more. 

1902.  It  would  be  much  more  expensive  to 
load  a  ship  with  grain  in  bags  ? — A  four  bushel 
bag  weighs  two  pounds. 

1903.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  oats  in 
bags  at  all  ? — No. 

1904.  Does  a  cargo  coming  over  in  bulk  ever 
heat  ? — Yes. 

1905.  Would  it  be  more  likely  to  heat  in  bajfs  ? 
— I  daresay  one  would  be  as  much  liable  as  the 
other. 

1906.  Any  more  so? — Not  more  bo. 

1907.  A  portion  of  the  grain  trade  of  the 
kingdom  is  by  purchase  on  arrival  at  the  port  of 
call  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

1908.  On  arrival  at  the  port  of  call  these  car- 
goes are  sampled  ? — That  is  so. 

1909.  And  the  condition  of  the  cargo  appears 
in  the  trade  list  ? — Yes. 

1910.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  difficult 
to  sample  these  cargoes  if  they  were  in  bags  ? — 
Most  decidedly,  it  could  not  be  done. 

1911.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  fact? — It  is 
not  impossible  if  you  like  to  unload  the  vessel. 
You  might  sample  eveiy  bag,  but  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient. 

1912.  You  would  have  to  unload  the  vessel  in 
order  to  do  it? — Yes. 

1913.  In  fact,  a  man  buying  grain  in  Ireland 
by  sample  would  be  exactly  like  buying  a  pig  in 
a  poke  ? — Yee. 

1914.  He  would  not  know  what  he  was  get- 
ting ?— No. 


Mr.  Coiry. 

1915.  You  think  it  would  be  almost  imprac- 
ticable to  sample  a  cargo  with  the  cargo  put 
in  bags? — I  said  they  would  have  to  discharge 
the  bags  ;  F  think  it  would  be  almost  imprac- 
ticable. 

1916.  And  a  large  proportion  of  the  £>rain 
trade  is  carried  on  by  ships  calling  for  orders  ? 
— Yes. 

1917.  You  gave  the  Committee  some  evidence 
in  reference  to  the  cost  of  bags ;  what  kind  of  bags 
were  those? —  Bags  made  at  Dundee,  the  regular 
jute  grain  bags. 

1918.  Are  those  the  bags  used  afterwards 
when  the  ship  arrives  to  put  ihe  grain  in? — 
Those  are  the  usual  bags. 

1919.  Not  canvas  bags? — No. 

1920.  Would  there  oe  any  lose  in  the  bags 
after  being  used  once ;  could  all  the  bass  be  used 
over  again? — There  probably  might  be  one  or 
two,  or  a  very  small  percentage,  but  they  could^ 
be  used  over  again. 

1921.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  bags  are  lost  ? — They 
are  very  careless  in  stowing  mem. 

1922.  If  25  per  cent,  ot  the  bags  were  lost, 
would  not  that  add  very  considerably  to  the 
cost  ? — Doubtless. 

1923.  You  are  aware  from  experience  that 
very  often  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
quality  of  grain  ? — I  am, 

1924.  And  consequently  if  it  was  all  in  bags, 
and  could  not  be  properly  sampled,  great  diffi- 
culties might  arise  and  disputes  as  to  the  quality 
after  the  Slip  was  discharged? — No  doubt. 

1925.  You  have  looked  at  that  midship  sec- 
tion ? — Yes. 

1926.  In  that  midship  section  k  not  the  centre 
of  gravity  and  the  centre  of  displacement  much 
about  the  same  ? — I  could  not  tell. 

1927.  You  said  that  a  class  of  ships,  called 
well  ships,  were  unsuitable  for  the  Atlantic 
trade  ? — I  do. 

1928.  What  kind  of  ships  are  these  ?— There 
was  a  diagram  on  the  wall  the  other  day  showing 
one. 

1929.  That  was  a  well  ship?— Yes. 

1930.  You  do  not  think  that  that  build  of  ship 
is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  Atlantic 
trade? — They  are  quite  unfit  for  it  in  my 
opinion. 

1931.  I  think  the  substance  of  your  evidence 
to  ti^e  Committee  is  this ;  that  the  construction 
of  ships  and  the  over-loading  of  ships  has  quite 
as  much  to  do  with  the  loss  as  the  way  in 
which  they  are  loaded? — They  are  the  great 
factors  in  the  loss  of  those  ships,  the  construction 
and  the  formation,  and  the  loading,  and  over- 
loading, that  is,  the  stowage. 

1932.  Will  you  look  At  that  diagram ;  would 
you  approve  of  that  system  of  loading  grain  in 
bulk  ? — Do  I  understand  that  this  is  the  ship 
entirely  ? 

1933.  Yes,  divided  into  bins  in  that  way  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  linseed  here  and  wheat  and  barley ; 
these  are  inconsistent,  because  she  would  be  down 
by  the  head. 

1934.  Could  a  ship  be  partitioned  off  with  bins 
in  that  way  to  be  perfectly  safe? — Most 
decidedly. 

1935.  Without  paving  ^e  oarg0  *U  *m  bsLgQ  ? 
— Most  decid^tt     #m&ed  and  subdivided  in  any 
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Mr.  Carry  —  continued. 

1936.  Your  experience  has  been  more  in  sail- 
ing ships  than  in  steamers  ? — Yes. 

1937.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think 
different  regulations  might  be  enforced  in  sailing 
ships  from  those  enforeed  in  steamers  ? — Sailing 
shins  coming  across  the  Atlantic  with  double 
shifting  boards  in  between  decks,  in  my  opinion 
would  be  perfectly  safe  with  the  between  decks 
in  bags,  and  the  lower  hold  in  bulk. 

1 938.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  largest  portion 
of  the  grain  trade  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  the  American  ports,  cargoes  are 
carried  in  sailing  ships  ? — I  am  aware  that  they 
put  a  ceiling  on  them  inside. , 

1939.  Would  not  any  such  legislative  regula- 
tions as  are  proposed  in  this  Bill,  interfere  with 
British  shins,  in  comparison  with  Italian,  Nor- 
wegian ana  Swedish  ships? — I  quite  agree  in 
that. 

1940.  Cargoes  from  San  Francisco  are  all 
carried  in  sailing  ship*  ? — Yes. 

1941.  No  trade  from  the  Pacific  is  in  steamers? 
— No,  I  have  been  there  and  know  something 
about  it. 

1942.  The  cost  ©f  bags  would  not  be  the  only 
thing ;  there  would  be  the  cost  of  sewing,  and  so 
on,  as  the  honourable  Member  for  Hull  said  ? — 
There  would  be  the  labour  and  the  detention. 

1943.  Have  you  loaded  cargoes  of  grain  in 
New  York  yourself? — Never. 

1944.  Have  you  ever  loaded  cargoes  of  grain 
in  the  United  States  ? — Never. 

1945.  You  do  not  know  what  the  regulations 
are  ? — Yes,  I  know  the  regulations  in  force ;  the 
vessel  is  to  be  divided,  or  ought  to  be  divided ; 
they  are  all  ceiled  and  subdivided  longitudinally. 

1 946.  Have  you  ever  surveyed  any  ships  on 
their  arrival  from  the  United  States  ports  ?— No, 
I  have  gone  on  board  the  vessels  at  New  York, 
and  seen  them  completed. 

1947.  You  have  had  no  experience  of  inspecting 
them  here  ? — No. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

1948.  Would  you  except  barley  and  oats  from 
the  general  provisions  of  the  Bill  ? — Certainly, 
I  should  have  a  subdivision  in  all  cases. 

1949.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  dangerous  to  carry 
barley  and  oats  in  bulk  as  it  is  to  carry  grain  in 
bulk  ? — Oats  certainly  not,  but  barley  is  equally 
as  dangerous. 

1950.  And  linseed? — Linseed  is  also  danger- 
ous ;  it  is  a  very  dangerous  cargo. 

1951.  In  the  event  of  Parliament  deciding 
that  grain  should  be  carried  in  bags  across  the 
Atlantic,  would  you  except  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Sea  trade  from  that  ? — I  would  except  the  Baltic 
and  keep  them  out  altogether. 

1952.  What  system  of  stowage  would  you 
recommend  to  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea? — One 

Sartition  longitudinally  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
eck  the  whole  length  of  the  holds. 

1953.  Do  you  approve  of  the  existing  system 
of  running  down  a  pair  of  boards  from  the  deck 
towards  the  deck  beams  ? — Yes,  if  there  is  care 
taken  in  covering  those  with  mats,  as  they  do  in 
the  Black  Sea.  That  has  been  the  great  success 
of  that  trade  ;  to  be  very  careful  to  mat  them, 
so  that  the  grain  does  not  run  through. 

1954.  You  think  it  would  be  good  to  carry 
grain  with  shifting  boards  from  the  deck  to  the 
ceiling?—  Yes. 

1955.  Would  you  consider  that   a  necessary 
0.116— Sess.  2. 


Mr.  Ciwcrlty— -continued. 

precaution  in  the  event  of  the  grain  not  being 
carried  in  bags  ? — Yes. 

1956.  You  said  a  good  deal  about  water  ballast 
ships;  how  would  you  propose  that  grain  or 
other  cargo  carried  in  water  ballast  ships  should 
be  carried  in  order  to  make  the  ship  seaworthy  ? 
— By  a  partition  up  and  down,  and  if  the  vessel 
was  excessively  tender  they  must  not  take  so 
much  in  on  the  top. 

1957.  In  other  words,  yon  would  propose,  in 
order  to  make  efficient  stowage,  that  the  water 
tanks,  or  some  portion  of  the  water  tanks,  should 
be  filled  ? — It  does  not  necessarily  follow. 

1958..  You  heard  Mr.  Dickinson  state  that  a 
vessel  would  carry  more  cargo  in  the  lower  hold 
in  bags  than  in  bulk ;  how  do  you  account  for 
that  ? — I  cannot  account  for  it. 

1959.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  when  you  load  a 
ship  with  grain  in  bulk  you  cannot  fill  the  lower 
hold,  but  you  must  baulk  or  block  the  lower  hold 
at  the  ends  ? — Always  with  heavy  gaain. 

1960.  Does  it  also  follow  that  it  you  load  the 
lower  hold  with  grain  in  bulk,  it  is  then  not 
necessary  to  baulk  the  ship  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  baulk  the  ship  with  gram  in  bulk  ? — It 
would  not  be  so  seaworthy ;  if  you  extend  the 
cargo  into  the  ends  of  the  vessel  she  becomes 
awkward  and  unsteady. 

1961.  Does  no"  that  entirely  depend  on  the 
build  of  the  ship  ? — No. 

1962.  Whether  they  are  broad  or  narrow  f— 
If  you  carry  cargo  at  the  ends  of  the  ship  it 
makes  her  outrageously  unsteady. 

1963.  It  makes  them  heavy? — It  makes  them 
work  about.  The  more  you  can  contract  the 
cargo  to  the  centre  the  better. 

1964.  What  do  vou  mean  by  the  centre  of 
gravity  ?— I  mean  the  centre  of  the  ship.  I  am 
not  talking  of  the  centre  of  gravity* 

1965.  What  do  you  mean  by"  the  centre  of 
gravity? — The  centre  of  gravity  is  where  a 
vessel  would  turn  on  a  centre. 

1966.  You  mean  the  surplus  buoyancy  of  the 
ship  ? — No ;  if  you  load  tne  greater  portion  of 
the  cargo  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  you  will 
make  the  ship  unstable. 

1967.  The  centre  of  gravity  with  regard  to 
stowage  can  be  regulated  in  broad  ships  as  well 
as  in  narrow  ships  ? — Not  a  doubt  of  it,  when 
you  know  what  the  ship  will  do. 

1968.  A  long  narrow  ship  can  be  quite  as  sea- 
worthy as  a  long  broad  ship  if  you  regulate  the 
stowage  ? — Yes. 

1969.  Which  do  you  consider  best,  a  broad 
ship  that  rolls,  or  a  narrow  ship  which  rolls  easily 
with  the  waves  ? — There  is  a  happy  medium ;  if 
you  come  to  make  them  too  broad  they  roll ;  if 
you  have  them  too  narrow  they  lie  down  to  the 
waves, 

1970.  In  your  opinion  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  rule,  or  any  line,  with  regard  to 
the  construction  of  a  model  of  a  ship  ? — I  could 
not  express  the  opinion.  "  Impossible  to  do  so,*' 
but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  answer. 

1971.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
different  models  down  to  the  present  time  ? — 
Yes. 

1972.  You  said  that  steamship*  fell  down  more 
than  sailing  ship.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 
— They  are  built  very  wall-sided  in  a  great 
measure ;  they  are  square  like  a  box. 

1973.  Does  it  not  arise  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  fact  that  sailing  vessels  are  buoyant  in 
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Mr.  Gourley — continued. 

consequence  of  their  canvas? — That  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  In  sailing  ships  you  can 
contract  the  cargoes  from  the  ends  into  the  centre 
of  the  ship ;  in  steamships  however  you  cannot ; 
they  are  divided  by  the  engine  rooms  and  engines. 

1974.  If  a  vessel  is  wholly  laden  in  bags,  how 
would  you  require  the  vessel  to  be  stowed,  would 
she  still  require  boards  ?— In  the  between  decks, 
but  not  close. 

1975.  And  not  in  the  lower  hold  ? — Not  in  the 
lower  hold. 

1976.  You  were  asked  a  question  by  the 
honourable  Member  for  North  Durham,  with 
regard  to  the  power  which  steam  vessels  ought  to 
have  in  the  Atlantic  trade ;  have  you  given  any 
attention  to  that  subject? — I  have. 

1977.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 

Eower  which  a  vessel  ought  to  possess,  I  mean 
er  capacity  for  steaming ;  should  it  be  8,  9,  or 
10  knots  in  the  Atlantic,  or  6  ? — I  perhaps  might 
be  laughed  at,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
by  strict  investigation,that  it  ought  to  be  not  less 
than  10  horse  power  to  every  100  tons. 

1978.  That  means  100  horse  power  to  1,000 
tons,  and  200  horse  power  to  2,000  tons  ? — Yes. 

1979.  Supposing  a  ship  with  2,000  tons  had 
100  horse  power,  and  she  was  caught  in  a  gale  of 
wind  in  the  Atlantic,  would  that  ship  be  worse 
to  manage  with  regard  to  turning  round  in  the 
trough  01  the  sea  than  a  ship  of  200  horse  power  ? 
—  The  greater  the  hoise  power  the  more  manage- 
able they  are. 

1980.  Would  a  ship  of  200  horse  power  survive 
the  storm  better  than  a  ship  with  100  horse 
power  in  the  trough  of  the  sea? — Of  the  same 
dimensions  ? 

1981.  Yes? — They  should  not  get  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea ;  we  want  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  trough  of  the  sea  if  possible. 

1982.  When  once  you  turn  round,  whether 
there  is  100  horse  power  or  200  horse  power,  she 
must  enter  the  trough  of  the  sea  ? — For  a  certain 
time  whilst  turning. 

1983.  The  vessel  with  200  horse  power  would 
be  as  dangerous  as  the  vessel  witn   100  horse 


Mr.  Gourley — continued. 

power  when   once   turned   round? — No,  whilst 
turning. 

1984.  With  regard  to  this  resolution,  are  the 
bulks  of  the  shipmasters  and  officers  in  the  noith 
of  England  in  the  Association  you  represent  in 
favour  of  carrying  grain  in  bags  across  the 
Atlantic? — No. 

1985.  They  are  against  it?— Some  of  them. 

1986.  How  many  were  present  when  the 
resolution  was  passed  ? — Forty. 

1987.  They  were  all  in  favour  of  the  bags? — 
No,  they  were  not  all  in  favour,  but  they  put  us 
into  a  corner. 

1 988.  In  other  words,  you  passed  the  resolution 
under  protest? — That  is  exactly  it;  I  say  I 
did. 

1989.  You  would  not  call  it  a  unanimous 
resolution  ? — No. 

1990.  It  was  simply  a  resolution  passed  with- 
out the  vote  being  taken  against  it  ? — There  was  a 
vote  against  it,  and  we  were  nearly  equally 
divided.  We  were  not  divided  on  the  point,  that 
something  ought  to  be  done,  but  what  that  some- 
thing was  to  be  we  were  divided  upon. 

1991.  Were  you  almost  unanimous  with  regard 
to  having  new  regulations  as  to  the  carrying  of 
grain  internationally  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Reed. 

1992.  I  want  to  ask  you  an  additional  ques- 
tion upon  an  answer  you  gave  to  Mr.  Corry.  You 
said  that  any  sort  of  subdivision  would  make 
the  carrying  of  grain  in  bulk  safe  ? — Not  any 
sort  of  subdivision. 

1993.  You  would  not  wish  to  have  it  inferred 
from  that,  that  any  number  of  transverse  bulk- 
heads would  make  the  carrying  of  grain  in  bulk 
safe  ? — No. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

1994.  With  regard  to  samples,  you  said  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  sample  grain  in  bags. 
Can  you  tell  us  how  they  sample  the  grain  which 
comes  from  California,  all  of  which  is  carried  in 
bags? — It  is  sampled  at  the  port  of  discharge. 


Mr.  Henry  Spring,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Spring. 


Chairman. 

1995.  You  are  a  member  of  a  firm  of  insurance 
brokers  ? — Yes. 

1996.  What  is  the  style  of  your  firm  ?— Dale 
&  Spring. 

1997.  And  you  are  the  writer  of  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  ft  Times "  of  20th  February 
1880,  and  which  was  signed  "  Insurance 
Brokers  "  ?— Yes. 

1998.  In  that  letter  you  say:  "  We  beg  to 
state  that  at  San  Francisco  all  these  cargoes  are 
shipped  in  bags;"  that  is  grain  cargoes  ;  "  and  we 
can  insure  the  same  at  about  2  /.  per  cent.;"  to 
what  did  that  refer,  to  steamships  or  sailing 
ships  ? — To  sailing  ships. 

1999.  At  what  period  of  the  year  was  that 
true  ? — At  all  periods  of  the  year. 

2000.  You  mean  to- say  that  the  ordinary  in- 
surance for  grain  from  San  Francisco  throughout 
Ihe  year  is  40  s.  per  cent.  ? — It  runs  from  35*.  to 
about  50  $.,  according  to  the  ship,  and  probably 
some  underwriters  would  take  into  consideration 
the  time  of  arrival  in  the  Atlantic,  or  being  off 
Cape  Horn  in  the  winter. 


Chairman — continued. 

2001.  The  next  paragraph  in  your  letter  is : 
"  We  are  struggling  to  find  underwriters  from 
the  Atlantic  ports  at  4  /.  per  cent.,  the  grain 
being  shipped  m  bulk  there."  Did  that  apply  to 
steamers  or  to  sailing  vessels  ? — That  applied  to 
sailing  vessels. 

2002.  At  what  period  of  the  year  was  that  ? — 
That  would  be  from  December  to  the  end  of 
February,  the  three  worst  winter  months. 

2003.  Do  you  attribute  the  difference  between 
the  sum  charged  from  San  Francisco,  and  the 
sum  charged  from  the  Atlantic  ports,  to  the  fact 
that  the  stowage  of  the  grain  is  differently  car- 
ried out  ? — Yes. 

2004.  And  not  at  all  to  the  nature  of  the 
voyage? — Yes,  the  nature  of  the  voyage  is  very 
bad  in  the  Atlantic  during  the  winter  months, 
and  then  the  cargo  comes  in  bulk. 

2005.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  cargo  were 
loaded  in  bags  \^  sailing  vessels  through  the 
winter  months,  a  t  \b*  rates  from  the  Atlantic 
ports  would  be  ^  ?nvf  **  ^e  rate  fr°m  San  Fran- 
cisco ? — I  thi^V     V  A\>*%> m  ^e  winter  on  ves- 
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8ela  sailing  with  a  cargo  in  bags,  you  would  get 
it  done  at  about  50  s.  per  cent  The  premium 
would  drop  from  80  s.  to  50  g.  for  the  same  vessels 
loaded  at  the  same  time  of  the  year ;  the  one 
with  grain  in  bulk  would  be  about  80  s.  per  cent., 
and  perhaps  some  underwriters  would  ask  as 
high  as  5  /.  5$. 

2006.  Is  this  opinion,  or  is  it  based  on  actual 
knowledge  ? — This  is  what  I  know  and  I  have 
done,  insurances. 

2007.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  case  in  which 
underwriters  were  willing  to  effect  insurances  on 

frain  in  bags  at  a  lower  rate  than  on  ^  grain  in 
ulk  altogether? — I  remember  a  case  distinctly, 
I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  ship,  where  I 
did  it  at  50  s.  per  cent,  and  the  same  rate  would 
be  4  /.  when  in  bulk. 

2008.  You  would  yourself  be  willing  to  do  it 
for  30*.  less?— Yes,  I  write  for  an  insurance 
company. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

2009.  Was  that  from  New  York  ?— Yes,  the 
50  s.  was  from  New  York,  or  Boston,  or  those 
places. 

Chairman. 

2010.  Your  letter  goes  on  to  say :  "  From  the 
Atlantic  ports  all  underwriters  will  give  a  return 
of  at  least  one  per  cent  of  the  cargo,  if  the  cargo 
is  shipped  in  bags  without  taking  mto  considera- 
tion the  class  of  the  ship  "  ? — Yes. 

2011.  Will  you  explain  what  that  means  ? — 
If  a  broker  had  a  cargo  of  grain  to  insure,  and 
he  was  uncertain  whether  the  whole  of  it  was  in 
bags,  or  in  bulk,  or  a  part  in  bags,  he  could  get 
a  return  of  premium  if  the  lower  hold  was  in 
bags,  or  he  could  get  a  return  of  premium  if 
half  the  cargo  was  in  bags,  or  two-thirds  in 
bags. 

2012.  You  say  when  the  lower  hold  was  in 
bags,  but  you  are  aware  that  when  part  of  the 
cargo  is  in  bags  it  is  usual  to  put  bags  in  be- 
tween decks  ? — We  do  not  exactly  know  how 
that  is  done ;  as  underwriters,  we  know  it  makes 
the  risk  better,  but  we  do  not  know  how  it  is 
done. 

2013.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  the  risk, 
in  your  opinion  is  greatest  when  the  cargo  is 
wholly  in  bulk  ? — Yes. 

2014.  And  it  is  least  if  wholly  in  bags?— 
Yes. 

2015.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  would 
be  materially  less  if  it  were  wholly  in  bags  ? — 
Materially  so. 

2016.  As  compared  with  partly  in  bags? — 
Yes ;  that  is  shown  by  the  San  Francisco  grain 
trade. 

2017.  We  have  no  comparison  from  San  Fran- 
cisco as  to  what  the  rate  would  be  if  it  was 
carried  in  bulk  ? — It  would  be  so  dangerous  that 
no  one  would  ship,  in  my  opinion. 

2018.  Can  you  give  me  a  comparison  between 
similar  cases  in  the  New  York  trade  ;  that  is  to 
say,  between  ships  laden  wholly  in  bulk,  partly 
in  bulk,  and  wholly  in  bags?— Would  you  take 
the  winter  months  or  the  summer  months  ? 

2019-  Provided  you  take  the  same  period,  it 
would  be  a  comparison  ? — We  will  take  a  winter- 
laden  ship  with  a  full  cargo  of  grain  in  bulk ; 
an  underwriter  would  require  from  four  to  five 
per  cent  in  bulk. 

2020.  On  a  sailing  ship? — Yes.  I  should 
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think  he  would  return  one  per  cent,  out  of  that 
if  one  half  was  in  bags,  and  he  would  return 
perhaps  another  half  per  cent  or  perhaps  another 
one  per  cent  if  it  was  all  in  bags. 

2021.  It  never  is  all  in  bags,  is  it,  from  New 
York  ? — I  think  I  have  insured  a  cargo  in  bags 
once  or  twice. 

2022.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  New  York 
underwriters1  rules  ? — No,  I  am  not,  but  I  know 
there  is  an  association  there  of  underwriters  to 
protect  themselves. 

2023.  You  are  not  aware  that  they  do  not 
require  that  it  should  be  wholly  in  bags  ? — No, 
I  do  not  know  anything  of  their  rules. 

2024.  Is  there  a  reduction  made  in  the  in- 
surance for  mixed  cargoes  as  compared  with 
homogenous  cargoes ? — -I es. 

2025.  What  does  that  reduction  amount  to? — 
That  varies  according  to  the  season,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  ship  and  the  nature  of  the  goods. 

2026.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  tnat  it  would 
he  from  5  s.  in  the  summer  to  20  *.  per  cent,  in 
the  winter? — Yes,  5  s.  to  40 s. 

2027.  What  is  understood  by  mixed  cargo  by 
the  underwriters? — Mixed  cargo  would  be,  we 
will  say,  grain  in  the  lower  hold,  and  in  the 
'tween  decks  there  would  be  bacon,  cheese, 
barrels  of  flour,  and  all  that  description  of  cargo. 

2028.  If  a  ship  were  loaded  three-fourths  with 
bulk  grain  and  one-fourth  with  a  miscellaneous 
cargo,  would  you  call  that  a  mixed  cargo? — 
Yes,  that  would  be  a  mixed  cargo ;  it  would  not 
be  a  very  good  mixed  one. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

2029.  Do  the  rates  of  insurance  which  you 
have  placed  before  the  Committee  refer  entirely 
to  sailing  ships  or  sailing  ships  and  steamers  ? — 
Sailing  ships. 

2030.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with 
regard  to  rates  of  insurance  in  steamships  ? — A 
little. 

2031.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  much 
difference  in  the  rates  for  steamers  carrying 
grain  in  bags  compared  with  grain  in  bulk? — 
There  are  no  steamers  with  grain  in  bags  across 
the  Atlantic. 

2032.  A  portion  of  the  grain  is  carried  in  bags 
in  the  'tween  decks  and  two  tiers  below  the 
decks? — I  was  not  aware  that  anything  came 
across  the  Atlantic  in  bags. 

2033.  You  cannot  give  us  any  information  as  to 
the  rates  of  insurance  in  regard  to  steam  vessels, 
but  only  with  regard  to  sailing  vessels  ? — I  know 

?retty  well  what  the  rates  are  by  steamer,  and 
would  take  them  or  refuse  the  risks,  being  an 
underwriter. 

2034.  Do  you  make  any  difference  with 
winter  steamers  ? — I  should  make  a  considerable 
difference. 

2035.  What  difference  would  you  make? — 
Suppose  the  rate  in  the  winter  months  from  New 
York  to  be  30*.  per  cent  to  London,  what 
difference  would  you  make  on  a  vessel  carrying 
grain  in  bags  as  compared  with  a  vessel  carry- 
ing grain  in  bulk  ? — I  should  make  a  difference 
of  30  per  cent 

2036.  You  insure  at  30*.  per  cent,  for  grain  in 
bulk,  and  you  would  require  about  1  /.  for  grain 
loaded  in  bags  ? — Yes. 

2037.  How  do  you  account  for  the  increase  ? 
— Looking  at  it  from  an  underwriter's  point  of 
view  a  number  of  vessels  lo9t  with  cargo  in  bulk 
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you  do  not  bear  of ;  they  are  simply  gone  with 
every  soul  on  board ;  they  probably  capsize  or 
the  pumps  are  choked. 

2038.  It  simply  amounts  to  this,  that  under- 
writers would  charge  less  on  a  ship  loaded  with 
grain  in  bags,  because  they  would  feel  that  there 
would  not  be  the  same  chance  of  the  cargo  shift- 
ing in  bags  as  there  would  be  with  a  cargo 
loaded  in  bulk  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

2039.  You  commenced  by  saying  that  the 
rates  from  San  Francisco  round  to  this  country 
would  be  so  much  less  if  carried  in  bags  than  in 
bulk,  but  has  any  cargo  of  grain  ever  been  car- 
ried in  bulk  from  San  Francisco?— I  do  not 
think  so. 

2040.  How  do  you  estimate  the  difference  ? — 
I  replied  that  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
cargoes. 

2041.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there 
would  be  the  difference  between  80  s.  and  50  s.  ? 
-That  was  across  the  Atlantic. 

2042.  Fron  San  Francisco  there  is  no  grain 
brought  in  bulk  ? — No. 

2043.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  an  insurance 
broker  in  reference  to  this  question,  and  he  says, 
that  (luring  the  summer  months  the  premium 
from  the  Black  Sea  is  so  low  that  there  is  no 
margin  for  any  reduction.  Do  you  agree  in  that, 
that  during  the  summer  months  from  the  Black 
Sea  the  rates  are  so  low  upon  cargoes  of  grain 
in  bulk,  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  a 
reduction  ? — No  room  for  a  reduction  if  the 
underwriter  is  to  make  a  profit. 

2044.  So  that  the  underwriters  take  the 
season  of  the  year  more  into  account  than  the 
nature  of  the  loading  ? — Yes. 

2045.  "  From  the  Black  Sea  it  is  the  practice 
to  load  the  whole  of  the  cargo  in  bulk,  and  I 
can  discover  no  instance  where  the  owner  has 
received  any  benefit  from  the  bagging  on  his 
own  account."  Do  you  agree  with  that  ex- 
pression of  opinion  ? — I  do  not  think  the  owners 
would  receive  any  benefit  I  think  that  is 
right. 

2046.  Do  not  the  large  Atlantic  steamers,  the 
liners,  in  nearly  all  cases  carry  the  grain  in  bulk 
only  in  the  lower  hold  ? — I  believe  so. 

2047.  Did  you  ever  know  a  full  cargo  of 
grain  coming  across  the  Atlantic  ? — In  the  In- 
man,  the  Maclver,  or  the  White  Star  ships  ? 

2048.  Any  ships  carrying  goods  ? — They  carry 
passengers. 

2049.  Cotton  and  other  goods? — If  you  are 
speaking  of  ordinary  steamers,  there  are  quanti- 
ties of  them  coming  across  with  whole  cargoes 
in  bulk. 

2050.  The  notion  that  this  conveys  is  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  proportion  of  the  cargo  is 
laden  in  bags  on  upper  deck  from  New  York  to 
Boston.     That  you  are  not  aware  of? — No. 

2051.  The  rate  of  insurance  by  these  large 
steamers  that  carry  their  cargo  in  bulk,  you  are 
aware  is  so  low  that  there  is  no  room  for  reduc- 
tion, whether  it  is  in  bag  or  in  bulk? — No; 
with  the  large  liners,  the  Inman,  and  White 
Star,  the  rates  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  limit. 
We  know  they  never  have  full  cargoes  in 
bulk. 

2052.  If  there  was  a  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  underwriters  that  vessels  were  specially 
fitted  to  carry  grain  cargoes,  and  had  a  certifi- 
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cate  for  carrying  grain  cargoes  with  as  much 
safety  in  bulk  as  in  bags,  would  not  that  equalise 
the  rate  of  insurance  ?— I  think  the  undei  writers 
would  take  that  into  consideration,  and  lower 
the  rates. 

5053.  He  would  assimilate  that  to  the  rate 
with  bags,  or  make  it  the  same? — Yes;  he 
would. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

2054.  Are  you  aware  that  since  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  steamers  have  been  built 
very  much  narrower  for  carrying  general  car- 

Soes  than  in  former  days?— -I  think  they  have 
een. 

2055.  Is  your  rate  of  insurance  larger  for  car- 
goes carried  in  such  ships  than  in  what  I  may 
call  the  ordinary  steamers  ? — We  try  to  get  as 
much  premium  as  we  can  in  all  cases,  but  where 
a  steamer  is  a  water  ballast  vessel,  and  a  narrow 
vessel,  then  we  probably  refuse  the  risk  if  she 
has  a  cargo  of  grain  in  bulk — at  least  a  great 
many  underwriters  would.  I  would  not  write  a 
ship  of  that  sort  myself  across  the  Atlantic  in 
the  winter. 

2056.  What  trade  are  you  speaking  of? — 
Across  the  Atlantic  in  the  winter  with  those  long 
narrow  steamers  with  water  ballast.  During  the 
months  of  November,  December,  January,  and 
February  I  would  not  write  one  of  them — cer- 
tainly not  at  the  premiums  paid. 

2057.  Would  you  take  that  vessel  if  the  grain 
was  loaded  in  bags? — Yes,  I  would. 

^  2058.  As  regards  the  ships  which  you  men- 
tioned just  now,  the  narrow  ships  going  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  which  carry  grain  in  bulk ;  is 
your  insurance  for  that  class  of  ships  heavier  than 
for  other  steamers  ? — Yes. 

2059.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  general  rule  in 
your  business  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

2060.  You  say,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it, 
that  grain  in  bags  can  be  insured  at  less  than 
grain  in  bulk  ? — ft  can  be  insured  at  less  rates. 

2061.  Is  it  actually  insured  at  less  rates? — 
Not  now,  in  the  summer — this  is  the  month  of 
June.  In  June  and  July  and  up  to  the  month 
of  August  you  do  it  at  the  same  rate. 

2062.  Do  any  underwriters  give  quotations  of 
lower  rates  of  insurance  in  the  winter  time  for 
grain  shipped  in  bags  ? — Yes,  considerably  lower. 

2063.  Where  from  ?— From  New  York. 

2064.  To  what  extent  ?— Thirty  per  cent.  A 
30  s.  premium  for  a  cargo  of  grain  in  bulk  would 
drop  down  to  a  premium  of  1  /.  in  bags. 

2065.  Have  any  cargoes  been  actually  in- 
sured on  those  terms? — Cargoes  were  actually 
insured  on  lower  terms  where  the  cargo  is  in 
bags  compared  with  what  it  is  in  bulk. 

2066.  Can  you  give  me  a  single  instance  where 
a  cargo  of  grain  in  bags  has  been  insured  at 
20*.,  against  30*.  for  one  in  bulk? — The  rates 
vary  every  month;  for  instance  now,  for  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  the  rate  across  would 
be  20*.  by  sailing  ships. 

.  2067.  Take  the  worst  time  ? — I  do  not  re- 
member the  ship's  name  at  the  present  time,  but 
1  have  done  a  portion  of  a  cargo  where  it  was  in 
bags,  and  I  did  it  at  fully  30  per  cent.  less. 

2068.  If  it  was  a  portion  of  a  cargo,  you  would 
not  do  a  portion  of  a  cargo  in  bags,  and  do  it  at 
less,  unless  you  knew  all  the  cargo  was  in  bags  ? 

-Yes, 
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— Yes,  you  would ;  if  you  knew  the  ship  had  one 
half  of  her  cargo  in  bags,  you  would  do  it  at  less 
than  if  she  had  all  her  cargo  in  bulk.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  a  third  or  half. 

2069.  Could  you  give  us  an  instance  of  a  ship 
that  has  brought  cargo  in  bags  where  the  insu- 
rance has  been  done  any  cheaper  ?—  I  could  get 
you  one. 

2070.  Do  you  think  there  is  such  a  case  ? — 
Yes,  lots  of  them. 

2071.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where,  for  in- 
stance, the  ship  itself  is  insured  at  less  money 
per  annum  if  she  guarantees  to  take  her  grain  in 
bags  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  that  clause  is  ever 
put  in  a  ship's  policy  for  time. 

2072.  We  have  had  the  statement  put  in  that 
grain  shipped  in  bulk  from  America  is  SO  #.  per 
cent,  and  shipped  in  bags  15 «.  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes. 

2073.  You  say  20  s.  ?— That  is  a  fall  of  50  per 
cent.     I  daresay  that  is  so. 

2074.  Do  you  not  know  that  ships  loaded  with 
grain  in  bulk  come  across  the  Atlantic  in  winter 
that  are  insured  at  10*.  per  cent.? — It  would 
ruin  the  man  to  take  it. 

2075.  I  am  asking  do  you  know  that? — No, 
I  should  not  think  it  was  done.  There  is  no 
such  premium. 

2076.  I  say  ships  carrying  grain  in  bulk 
regularly  to  a  very  great  extent  are  insured  at 
10  s.  all  the  winter  through.  You  do  not  know 
of  those  cases? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not 
think  it  is  so. 

2077.  Are  you  an  -underwriter  ? — Yes. 

2078.  But  still  you  do  not  know  that?— The 
premium  is  1  /.  per  cent,  bow  in  the  height  of 
summer  on  sailing  ships. 

2079.  What  is  the  premrem  by  one  of  the 
Users?  —  By  the  Cunard  boats  it  is  6*.  8 A, 
and  if  they  cannot  get  it  at  that  they  will  take 
5  *•  3  d, 

2080.  I  thought  we  were  talking  of  steamers  ? 
— Steamers  might  be  done  at  10*. 

2081.  Steamers  shipping  in  bulk  30*.,  and 
shipping  in  bags  15  *.,  do  you  know  of  such  a 
case  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  any  ship's  name,  but 
there  are  lots  of  cases. 

2082.  These  steamers  are  Mr.  Dickinson's,  of 
Newcastle?— I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  a 
fall  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  premium. 

■2083.  Can  you  tell  me,  as  an  underwriter,  or 
insurance  agent,  that  steamers  would  have  an 
allowance  of  one  half,  if  grain  was  brought  in 
bags  ?  —  I  will  not  say  a  half,  I  will  say 
a  third. 

2084.  This  was  half  ?— Yes. 

2085.  That  is  an  exaggeration  according  to 
you? — It  might  not  be  so,  because  there  are 
many  sorts  of  underwriters.  If  a  man  cannot 
get  business  at  20  s.  he  will  take  it  at  10  s. 

2086.  Still  the  man  who  would  take  it  at  12  s. 
would  take  it  at  12s.  6  d.  in  bulk? — I  think 
he  would. 

2087.  He  would  not  make  any  deduction 
whether  it  was  in  bags  or  in  bulk  ? — That  de- 
pends upon  the  man. 

2088.  You  come  here  as  an  insurance  agent, 
and  I  press  that  question  whether  they  would 
not  take  the  same  rate  of  insurance  whether  it 
was  in  bags  or  in  bulk? — A  man  just  in  the 
height  of  the  summer,  across  the  Atlantic,  would 
not  say  much  about  it. 

2089.  I   want    to    talk  about  the  depth  of 
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winter? — There  is  no  such  premium  in  the  depth 
of  winter  as  15  s. 

2090.  I  ask  whether  they  would  take  it  at  the 
same  rate  of  insurance  for  bulk  and  for  bags?*— 
They  would  give  you  a  return  of  30  per  cent*  if 
it  was  in  bags. 

2091.  Some  underwriters? — Ninety-nine  out 
of  100. 

2092.  As  an  underwriter  have  you  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  what  these  losses  are  attributable 
to  ? —  I  think,  myself,  the  losses  of  the  steamers 
are  through  the  water  ballast  tank  being  empty, 
and  the  grain,  being  in  bulk,  shifting. 

2093.  Do  you  wink  being  in  bags  still,  it 
would  not  shift  ? — I  am  not  a  practical  man*  I 
only  know  as  an  underwriter. 

2094.  Suppose  the  grain  shifts  it  {ureases  down, 
and  there  is  a  vacant  space  at  the  top  ? — Yes,  I 
expect  that  is  it. 

2095.  Why  should  not  grain  in  bags  as  well 
as  in  bulk,  become  oompreesed? — A  cargo  in 
bags  does  not  shift ;  it  is  not  so  liable  to  turn 
over  as  a  cargo  in  bulk. 

2096.  It  may  shift  ?— It  may  shift  a  little. 

2097.  You  think  these  ships  have  been  lost 
from  being  too  deeply  loaded  ? — Are  you  speak- 
ing of  that  class  of  steamer  ? 

2098.  That  class  of  steamer  ?— I  daresay  that 
was  something  to  do  with  it. 

2099.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  water  ballast 
tank  being  empty  ? — I  think  it  is,  as  an  under- 
writer calls  it,  that  they  turn  turtle. 

2100.  Do  you  make  any  difference  as  an  under- 
writer between  a  ship  with  water  ballast  and 
without  water  ballast  ? — Some  of  us  make  this 
difference,  that  we  try  to  get  out  of  writing  those 
that  have  the  water  ballast  tanks. 

2101.  You  do  not  try  to  get  out  of  those  which 
come  in  bulk  ? — No. 

2102.  Which  do  you  think  causes  the  greatest 
danger,  deep  loading  and  water  ballast,  or  grain 
in  bulk  ?—  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  think  they  all 
have  something  to  do  with  it,  the  water  ballast 
tank,  the  grain  in  bulk  being  so  liable  to  shift, 
and  then  tneir  being  deeply  laden. 

2103.  Do  you  think  the  class  of  ship  running 
across  the  Atlantic  in  the  winter  time  (because 
the  losses  are  principally  in  the  winter)  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it? — I  think  some  of  the  steamers 
are  wholly  unfit  for  the  work. 

2104.  Why  do  you  underwrite  them  ? — I  do 
not.     New  underwriters  take  them. 

2105.  If  underwriters  would  not  take  these 
ships  they  would  not  run  ? — 1  cannot  say  that. 
Underwriters  are  men  who  have  a  great  deal  of 
hope  in  them.  When  an  underwriter  takes  a 
risk  he  hopes  it  will  arrive. 

2106.  Have  underwriters  suffered  from  this 
A  tlantic  grain  trade  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  write  them 
in  the  winter.  The  company  that  I  write  for 
have  given  me  instructions  not  to  write  them  in 
the  winter. 

2107.  If  you  do  not  write,  how  do  you  make 
this  aJlowanoe  ? — Because  I  have  done  some  my- 
self as  a  broker,  and  I  know  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

2108.  What  company  do  you  write  for  ?— The 
Imperial. 

2109.  Are  the  bulk  of  these  American  cargoes 
covered  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  on  the 
other  side  ?— They  are  insured  in  New  York,  in 
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London,  in  Paris,  in  Hamburgh,  in  Liverpool, 
and  in  various  places. 

2110.  Are  they  mostly  insured  in  American 
offices  ;  is  the  rate  of  insurance  cheaper  in 
American  offices  than  it  is  on  this  side  of  the 
water  ? — I  think  the  American  offices  have  been 
lower  than  we  have  been. 

2111.  And  are  lower? — I  think  they  are. 

2112.  And  the  bulk  of  the  business  goes  to  the 
American  offices  ? — I  think  so.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  about  that. 

2113.  Then  how  are  the  cargoes  of  grain  from 
San  Francisco  covered  against ;  are  they  covered 
against  all  risks,  or  f.  p.  a.  ? — F.  p.  a. 

2114.  The  same  conditions  that  apply  to  the 
policies  on  this  side  ? — Yes. 

2115.  Are  you  not  governed  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  class  of  ship  in  carrying  these  grain  car- 
goes; there  are  some  vessels  carrying  full  cargoes 
of  grain,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  that  you 
will  not  take  a  risk  upon  at  all  ?— Yes. 

2116.  Some  wooden  vessels,  for  instance? — 
Old  worn  out  vessels.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
you  can  take  a  risk  upon  a  cargo  of  wheat  in  bags 
from  San  Francisco,  at  35  s.  per  cent.,  we  will 
take  it  on  one  of  the  higher  class  ships,  and  you 
may  write  an  inferior  ship,  half  worn  out  or  two 
thirds  worn  out,  and  you  will  not  want  more 
than  a  rise  of  another  10  s.  or  15  s.  beyond  that, 
they  bring  it  so  safely  from  the  other  side  in 
bags. 

2117.  The  premium  of  80s.,  applies  to  sailing 
ships  from  the  Atlantic  ports  and  in  the  winter 
season? — 80s,  to  five  guineas. 

2118.  Is  that  your  first-class  iron  ships? — No, 
first-class  iron  ships  could  be  done  for  less  than 
that. 

2119.  At  what  rate?— You  might  find  people 
to  take  them  at  80  «.,  we  will  say,  but  you  can 
go  up  to  6  /.  6  s.  with  others. 

2120.  A  8  I  understand,  the  difference  between 
50  s.  and  80  s.  is  really  owing  to  the  quality  of 
the  ship? — Yes. 

2121.  And  not  to  the  stowage  of  the  cargo? — 
Just  so,  with  a  fine  iron  ship. 

2122.  Grain  in  bulk  in  a  fine  iron  ship,  can  be 
covered  at  a  lower  rate  of  premium  than  grain  in 
bags  by  a  lower  iron  ship? — I  cannot  say  that. 

2123.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  the 
difference  between  80s.  and  50s.  was  attri- 
butable to  the  quality  of  the  ship  ? — Yes. 

2124.  You  say  there  has  been  a  great  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  underwriters  to  write 
polices  on  these  iron  ships  in  many  cases  below  a 
paying  rate ;  there  is  considerable  competition 
to  get  the  business  ? — Yes. 

2125.  The  cargo  really  runs  close,  and  it  is 
the  frame  of  the  ship  that  induces  you  to  take 
the  risk  ? — As  regards  iron  ships  only. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

2126.  The  rates  of  30  s.  or  even  15  s.  from 
America  to  this  country,  that  you  spoke  of,  are 
quite  different  from  any  rates  to  which  people 
who  are  regularly  in  the  business  with  any  of 
the  regular  American  liners  would  pay.  Is 
such  a  premium  as  15  s.  or  30*.  applicable,  say 
to  the  National  Company,  or  the  Inman  Com- 

Eany  ?— You  would  do  an  Inman  or  a  National 
oat,  or  a  White  Star  boat,  at  about  6  s.  8  d.  or 
7  s.  6  d.  If  you  cannot  get  6  s.  8  d.9  you  would 
take  it  at  5  s.  3  d. 

2127.  It  would  not  surprise  you  if  I  told  you 
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that  I  had  repeatedly  floating  polices  for  grain 
with  no  restrictions,  except  as  regards  steamers, 
without  any  restriction  about  bags  or  in  bulk, 
but  which  never  exceeded  12*.  6rf.  per  cent. 
That  would  not  surprise  you  ? — No. 

2128.  Your  evidence  rather  points  to  this, 
that  the  case  of  steamers  wholly  or  nearly  wholly 
laden  with  grain,  is  an  altogether  different  busi- 
ness, that  might  well  require  some  kind  of  regu- 
lation about  stowage,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
apply  to  the  regular  liners,  even  although  they 
may  carry  part  of  the  cargo  in  grain  ? — Quite  so. 

2129.  Is  it  a  custom  of  the  trade  as  regards 
the  owners  of  grain  cargoes,  to  insure  their 
profits  ? — As  regards  the  owners  of  the  cargo  ? 

2130.  Yes ;  so  that  the  owner  of  the  cargo  shall 
be  in  this  position,  that  if  his  ship  is  lost,  his 
profit  shall  be  saved  ? — It  is  the  custom ;  vast 
amounts  are  opened  on  profits. 

2131.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  it  is  rather  to 
the  interest  of  the  merchant  that  the  ship  should 
be  lost;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  shipowner, 
does  not  the  merchant  save  his  profit,  even  if  the 
ship  goes  to  the  bottom  ? — He  makes  his  profit 
safe  by  insuring  it. 

2132.  And  it  is  the  custom  of  the  trade? — I 
should  think  a  prudent  man  would  insure  his 
profit,  and  would  make  sure  of  it. 

2133.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  kind  of  induce- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  merchant  to  regard  at 
all  whether  the  quantity  that  is  being  put  in  the 
ship  is  a  safe  and  proper  quantity  to  carry  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  he  cares. 

2134.  It  is  his  policy  which  makes  him  safe  ? 
—Yea. 

2135.  So  that  he  does  not  care  how  the  grain 
is  stowed,  or  the  quantity  put  on  board  ? — No. 

2136.  Do  you  associate  overloading  with  the 
question  of  tne  mode  of  carrying  ? — I  think  in 
numbers  of  these  long  steamers  where  they  have 
had  their  water-ballast  tanks,  the  overloading 
has  been  a  factor  in  it. 

2137.  They  very  often  go  together? — Yes. 

Mr.  Fry. 

2138.  Did  we  understard  you  rightly  just  now 
to  say,  that  as  regards  first  class  iron  ships,  you, 
as  an  insurance  broker,  would  make  no  difference 
in  the  premium,  whether  the  ship  were  laden 
with  grain  in  bags  or  in  bulk  ? — As  an  insurance 
broker,  I  would  try  to  get  the  risk  done  at  the 
lowest  farthing,  and  try  to  get  it  done  cheap  for 
my  principal,  whether  it  was  in  bags  or  in  bulk, 
but  as  an  underwriter,  I  would  take  the  cargo  at 
a  less  premium  in  bags  than  in  bulk. 

2139.  Would  underwriters  generally,  in  your 
experience,  make  that  difference  ? — Yes. 

2140.  As  regards  first  class  iron  ships  in  bulk? 
— Yes ;  you  can  hardly  answer  for  all  under- 
writers. 

2141.  You  said  in  reply  to  the  gentleman,  that 
there  was  a  very  large  difference  of  30  per  cent., 
which,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  made  between  a 
cargo  in  bulk  and  a  cargo  in  bags ;  to  what  class 
of  ships  did  that  apply? — To  wooden  sailing 
ships. 

2142.  Not  to  first-class  iron  sailing  ships? — 
No. 

2143.  If  vessels  were  built  specially  for  the 
grain  trade,  for  grain  in  bulk,  would  there  be  a 
difference  in  the  rates  of  insurance  ? — I  think  the 
underwriters  would  all  take  cognizance  of  that 
fact,  and  the  pret^tfifl  would  be  reduced. 

2144.  With 
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Mr.  Reed. 

2144.  With  regard  to  the  first-class  iron  ships 
that  you  have  just  been  speaking  of,  is  not  part 
of  the  reason  for  insuring  them  at  a  low  rate 
the  fact  that  they  are  never  loaded;  for  instance, 
the  •'  National,"  and  the  "  Inman,"  and  other 
ships,  such  as  have  been  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Maclver,  are  never  loaded,  being  passenger 
steamers  ? — Yes,  they  have  a  much  better  cargo. 

2145.  That  is  the  reason  the  rate  of  insurance 
is  lower  ? — Yes ;  and  they  are  larger  boats,  much 
better  built. 

2146.  A  sailing  ship  is  a  ship  that  is  wholly 
devoted,  or  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  carry- 
ing of  cargo,  and  therefore  her  rate  of  insurance 
would  naturally  be  higher  than  that  of  a  ship 
which  is  not  over- burdened,  and  cannot  be  over- 
burdened with  cargo  by  carrying  large  quantities 
of  grain ;  is  not  that  the  case  ? — Sailing  ships  do 
not  carry  passengers  in  these  days. 

2147.  I  feel  a  little  confused  as  regards  your 
evidence  between  these  first-class  iron  ships  that 
you  say  if  properly  fitted  would  not  be  subject 
to  any  reduction  of  the  insurance,  even  if  the 
grain  cargo  were  carried  in  bags  ? — I  think  that 
if  you  had  a  first-class  iron  sailing  ship  properly 
fitted,  and  well  known  to  be  constructed  with 
proper  bulkheads,  and  everything  of  that  sort, 
for  cargo  in  bulk,  you  would  do  that  insurance 
as  cheaply  as  you  would  if  it  was  in  bags. 

2148.  You  would  think,  I  presume,  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  which  provided  for  exempting 
all  ships  properly  constructed  for  carrying  cargo 
in  bulk,  and  only  insisted  on  other  vessels  carry- 
ing their  grain  cargo  in  bags,  would  be  a  proper 
piece  of  legislation?-- 1  do  not  follow  that;  it 
is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

2149.  The  Bill  before  us  provides  for  exempt- 
ing all  vessels  which  are  certificated  in  a  certain 
manner  as  being  suitably  constructed  and  fitted 
for  the  carrying  of  grain  in  bulk ;  it  does  not 
propose  to  touch  any  of  them,  but  it  does  propose 
to  touch  other  ships,  and  to  insist  on  their  being 
stowed  with  grain  in  bags  if  they  are  not  so  cer- 
tificated?— Yes. 

2150.  That  you  would  approve  of? — Yes. 

2151.  You  would  say  that  any  person  objecting 
to  carry  cargo  of  grain  in  bags  might  obtain 
exemption  by  adapting  his  veseelfor  the  carrying 
of  it  in  bulk ;  therefore  it  would  be  no  hardship  r 
— No ;  it  would  be  no  hardship. 

2152.  That  would  be  your  opinion  ? — I  think 
so. 

2153.  As  far  as  insurance  is  concerned,  if  ships 
were  either  obliged  to  adapt  themselves  to  carry 
grain  in  bulk,  or,  being  unfitted  for  that,  to  carry 
it  in  bags,  then  the  premiums  would  not  vary  at 
all  in  reference  to  the  cargo ;  is  not  that  so  ? — If 
the  ship  was  constructed  and  certified  to,  then,  I 
think,  the  premium  would  be  about  the  same. 

2154.  I  presume  the  insurance  would  vary 
with  the  character  of  the  vessel ;  but,  as  far  as 
the  cargo  is  concerned,  the  cargo  of  grain  would 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  underwriter  ? — 
Yes. 

2155.  If  she  were  obliged  to  be  fitted  for 
carrying  in  bulk,  or  if  not  so  fitted,  were  obliged 
to  carry  it  in  bags? — I  think  so. 

2156.  I  wanted  if  I  could  to  get  some  better 
light  thrown  on  this  question  ;  you  say  that  some 
of  these  ships,  the  National,  the  Inman,  and 
White  Star,  would  be  insured  at  6  s.  8  d.,  or  even 
5  s.  3d.  by  underwriters  ;  in  the  cases  of  these 
vessels  is  that  due  wholly  and  solely  to  the  sup- 
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posed  excellence  of  construction,  or  to  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  be  overloaded?-— It  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  these  vessels  arrive,  and  the  other 
vessels  do  not  arrive. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

2157.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  Bill  we  are 
discussing ;  have  you  read  the  Bill  ? — I  have  not 
read  it. 

2158.  Taking  Mr.  Reed's  explanation,  you  are 
quite  in  favour  of  the  provisions  pointed  out? — 
I  am.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  "  Times,"  in  the 
hope  that  something  would  be  done  to  save  the 
lives  of  seamen  at  sea. 

2159.  On  the  outline  of  the  Bill  we  are  now 
discussing  ? — Yes. 

2160.  Is  there  a  general  opinion  amongst 
underwriters  in  favour  of  grain  being  shipped  in 
bags,  and  are  they  generally  willing  to  take  lower 
rates  all  over  the  world  ? — Yes. 

2161.  Is  that  a  growing  opinion? — No ;  it  has 
been  common  for  many  years  past. 

2162.  Generally  speaking,  all  through  the 
world  you  can  get  the  ship  insured  at  a  lower 
rate  if  the  cargo  is  taken  in  bags? — Yes ;  I  may 
tell  you  one  thing,  when  the  trade  first  began 
from  San  Francisco  the  rates  were  about  five 
guineas  or  six  guineas  per  cent.,  but  it  all  came 
in  bags;  and  as  the  ships  arrived,  one  after 
another,  no  matter  what  the  season  of  the 
year;  and  I  must  tell  you,  you  can  hardly 
expect  to  sail  from  San  Francisco  and  get 
a  fine  voyage  all  the  way ;  if  you  get  summer 
weather  at  Cape  Horn,  you  get  winter  in  the 
Atlantic ;  this  premium  fell  from  5  guineas  to 
35  s.  You  can  do  a  cargo  ship  at  35  $.  from  San 
Francisco  to  London. 

2163.  The  underwriters  found  that  there  was 
no  loss,  and  they  gradually  lowered  the  premium? 
— Yes. 

2164.  Was  it  ever  attempted  to  ship  grain  in 
bulk  from  San  Francisco  to  London  when  San 
Francisco  became  a  grain-exporting  country? 
— I  cannot  say  for  certain ;  I  think  they  must 
have  been  afraid  to  attempt  it. 

2165.  You  are  not  aware  that  they  ever  tried 
it?~No. 

2166.  The  reason  of  the  reduction  of  premium 
is  that  they  found  there  was  no  loss  ? — Yes  ;  *and 
it  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  second  and  third- 
class  ships  have  arrived  as  well  as,  or  better,  than 
the  first  class. 

2167.  You  attribute  that  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  from  the  commencement  of  the  trade  they 
have  shipped  the  grain  in  bags  ? — Yes. 

2168  xou  spoke  of  being  instructed  by  the 
Society  for  which  you  act  not  to  insure  cargoes  of 
grain  across  the  Atlantic  in  winter.  Did  that 
include  even  cargoes  that  had  a  large  portion  in 
bags? — My  instructions  were  not  to  take  risks  on 
cargoes  of  grain  in  winter  across  the  Atlantic  by 
these  water-ballast  vessels. 

2169.  No  matter  how  the  cargo  was  stowed? 
—No  matter  how  the  cargo  was  stowed. 

Mr.  Anderson . 

2170.  Do  underwriters  prefer  low  premiums 
and  low  risk  to  high  premiums  and  high  risk  ? — 
One  man  has  made  more  money  off  one  sort, 
and  another  man  has  made  more  money  off  the 
other.  My  opinion  is,  that  with  the  business  as 
it  at  present  exists,  the  small  premiums  pay  the 
best. 

M  2171.  Small 
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2171.  Small  premiums  with  little  risk? — I 
think  so. 

2172.  A  different  class  of  men  have  a  sepa- 
rate "part  of  the  business  ? — Yes ;  one  of  the  first 
underwriters  at  Lloyd's  has  just  retired.  He  was 
a  man  who  always  preferred  a  large  premium 
and  a  risky  business,  and  wrote  it  for  many  years, 
and  I  believe  made  a  lot  of  money  on  it. 

2173.  In  a  general  way,  would  the  under- 
writers of  Lloyd's  prefer  to  reduce  the  risk  ? — 
I  think  they  would.  Of  course  the  best  under- 
writing is  to  get  a  show  of  every  business,  and 
the  proper  premium  on  it,  because  you  never 
know  wnere  the  losses  are  coming. 

2174.  In  a  general  way  the  feeling  would  be 
in  favour  of  passing  a  Bill  that  reduced  the  risk  ? 
— I  think  the  general  feeling  would  be  to  save 
the  li ve6  of  the  seamen.  The  fact  is  that,  although 
there  is  more  risk,  the  underwriter  gets  more 
premium.  You  cannot  tell  whether  the  small 
premium  and  the  small  risk  would  pay  better 
than  the  large  premium  and  the  large  risk,  until 
the  season  is  ended. 

2175.  Because  it  would  save  the  lives  of  the 
seamen,  they  would  wish  to  see  such  a  measure 
passed?  -I  think  so. 

Mr.  Carry. 

21 76.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  only  the  highest 
cla?s  of  sailing  ships  that  go  round  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oregon  ? — There  are  some  of  the  poorest 
go,  fifth  or  sixth-rate  ships.  I  will  not  say  the 
poorest,  because  you  may  get  to  a  ship  that  is 
hardly  fit  to  go  to  sea,  but  there  are  second-class 
ships. 

2177.  Do  you  say  that  you  insure  those  third- 
class  ships  at  very  nearly  the  same  rate  as  you 
insure  a  high-class  iron  ship  ? — A  high-class  iron 
ship  would  be  done  to-day  at  35  *.,  and  the  fifth 
or  sixth-rate  would  be  done  at  50  s.  or  60  s. 

2178.  Do  you  underwrite  a  great  deal  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore? — 
I  do. 

2179.  On  first-class  iron  sailing  ships,  what 
would  be  the  rate  from  those  ports  at  the  present 
time  ? — They  are  doing  them  at  1  /.  per  cent. 

2180.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that 
it  can  be  done  at  15  s.  per  cent.  ? — I  should  not 
be  surprised  at  that.  At  the  same  time,  you 
cannot  get  the  Royal  Exchange,  or  the  London 
Insurance,  or  any  of  those  high-class  offices,  to 
touch  them  at  1  /.  per  cent.  None  of  those  people 
will  underwrite  them  at  that ;  but  underwriters 
spring  up  like  mushrooms,  and  go  down  again. 

2181.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
the  companies  take  those  risks  more  readily  than 
the  private  underwriters  or  not  ? — All  the  large 
good  companies  at  this  day  are  refusing  the  rates 
on  grain  cargoes  across  the  Atlantic.  They  are 
done  at  1  /.  per  cent.,  and  the  first-class  com- 
panies are  not  writing  at  that  rate. 

2182.  Has  the  nationality  of  a  ship  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  rate  of  the  premium? — 
Nothing  whatever.  I  think  you  would  do  a  good 
Norwegian  ship  (1  should  almost  prefer  it  to  an 
Englishman)  on  the  same  terms. 

2183.  Or  Italians  ?— Italians  1  do  not  like. 

2184.  An  Austrian?  —  Yes;  that  is  pretty 
fair. 

2185.  Are  you  aware  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  grain  trade  of  the  Atlantic  ports  is  carried 
in  sailing  ships  ? — Yes. 

2186.  And  that  the  British  ship  has  to  enter 
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into  competition  with  the  Austrian  and  the  Nor- 
wegian, and  all  those  ships  ? — Yes. 

2187.  And  if  there  was  any  regulation  in  re- 
ference to  the  way  in  which  the  cargo  was  to  be 
carried  in  British  ships,  and  it  did  not  apply  to 
a  Norwegian  ship  or  an  Italian  ship,  it  would 
be  prejudicial  to  a  British  ship  ?— I  am  sure  it 
would. 

2188.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  British  shipowners  that  such  a  regu- 
lation should  be  in  force  ? — Not  as  far  as  that 
goes. 

2189.  Supposing  there  was  a  regulation  such 
as  I  refer  to,  of  course  in  favour  of  the  British 
ships,  and  not  to  apply  to  foreign  ships,  would 
underwriters  make  any  difference  in  their  rate  ? — 
Yes,  the  underwriters  would  write  the  foreign 
ships  at  a  less  rate  than  the  Englishman  if  she 

fot  her  cargo  in  bags ;  I  would  myself  write  a 
Norwegian    directly    at   a    less    rate    than    an 
Englishman  if  she  got  her  cargo  in  bags. 

2190.  Are  there  not  a  great  number  of  cargo 
steamers  employed  in  the  Atlantic  trade  in 
Cunard  boats  or  White  Star  boats? — Yes. 

2191.  What  rate  do  you  write  them  at? — The 
premium  varies  according  to  the  season. 

2192.  Say  in  the  summer? — I  should  say  15  s. 
now. 

2193.  In  the  winter? — I  do  not  believe  any 
premium  you  could  get  paid,  as  the  business  has 
been  the  last  year. 

2194.  It  must  be  at  some  rate  or  other? — Yes. 

2195.  What  has  been  the  ruling  rate? — 
About  50  8. 

2196.  On  a  steamer? — Yes. 

2197.  Supposing  that  cargo  had  been  carried 
in  bags,  would  it  have  been  less  ? — Yes ;  it  would 
have  been  less  if  the  whole  of  it  had  been  in  bags. 

2198.  You  think,  as  an  underwriter  and  in- 
surance broker,  that  the  insurance  rates  would  be 
lower  provided  the  grain  was  all  carried  in 
bags  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

2199.  But  you  have  not  had  experience  suffi- 
cient to  say  what  that  difference  would  be  ? — The 
difference  would  depend  upon  the  class  of  ship 
and  the  season  of  the  year. 

2200.  Are  underwriters  as  a  rule  very  parti- 
cular with  reference  to  the  class  of  ships.  Do 
they  not  look  up  some  of  the  registry  books,  and 
if  tney  see  her  on  the  registry  book,  do  they  not 
take  it  for  granted,  without  any  reference  to  who 
the  owner  or  the  captain  or  anybody  else  is  I — 
Those  things  all  enter  into  the  question  in  the 
underwriter's  mind,  when  he  is  taking  the  risk. 
If  he  sees  a  ship  has  a  good  owner,  he  would  drop 
his  premium  a  trifle.  He  would  not  be  hungry  after 
the  risk ;  if  it  is  a  ship  belonging  to  an  unfortunate 
owner  he  will  try  to  get  more  premium,  or  back 
out  of  it. 

220i.  The  owner's  name  has  something  to  do 
with  it  ? — Yes. 

2202.  As  well  as  the  class  of  the  ship  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

2203.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  in  consequence 
of  an  answer  you  gave  to  the  member  for 
Guildford,  Mr.  Onslow,  whether  underwriters 
make  any  difference  in  premiums  on  cargo  in 
ships  coming  from  the  East;  viz.,  from  India 
or  China,  in  consequence  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
ships ;  that  is,  first-class  ships  ? — No. 

2204.  How  do  you  reconcile  your  answer 
previously  given  that  l<>ng  deep  ships,  built  for 
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Mr.  Maclver. 


the  Suez  Canal,  paid  a  higher  premium  than  other         2207.  Surely  it  is  obviously  the  interest  of  the 

ships  ? When  you  use  the  word  "  ship6  "  I  speak     individual  underwriter  that  the  ship  which  he  has 

underwritten  should  arrive  safe ;  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  general  busi- 
ness of  underwriting  that  there  should  be  a  great 
many  losses,  or  that  people  may  be  afraid  to  send 
*  their  vessels  out  without  underwriting? — The 
underwriting  business  is  founded  on  losses  ;  if 
there  were  no  losses  there  would  be  no  insurance. 
2208.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
the  interest  of  underwriters,  as  a  class,  to  further 
any  legislation  of  which  the  result  would  be  safe 
navigation  of  vessels.  It  suits  them  better  that 
vessels  should  be  lost  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that. 


of  sailing  ships. 

2205.  You  were  asked  whether  steamers  were 
not  built  purposely  long  and  of  deep  dimensions 
for  the  Suez  Canal  trade,  and  you  gave  in  evidence 
that  these  vessels  were  built,  but  the  premiums 
of  insurance  on  them  were  much  higher  than  on 
other  steamers.  I  wish  you  to  correct  that  ? — 
You  might  take  the  British  Indian  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  or  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  and  you  do  get  cargo  at  less  rates  than 
you  would  the  outside  steamers. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

2206.  You  do  not  insure  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  ? — You  insure  the  cargoes,  and  those 
cargoes  are  done  at  less  rate  than  cargoes  by  the 
ordinary  outside  boats. 


Mr.  Wilson. 

2209.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Board  of  Under- 
writers at  New  York  give  certificates  of  proper 
stowage  ?  —I  believe  tney  do. 


Mr.  Spring. 

si  June 
)88o. 


Mr.  John  Glover,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2210.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Glover 
Brothers  ? — I  am. 

221 1.  You  are  steamship  owners  and  brokers  ? 
— Yes. 

2212.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  grain 
trade  ? — I  have  for  a  great  many  years. 

2213.  And  on  a  large  scale  ? — Yes. 

2214.  I  think  you  are  also  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Shipping  ? — I  am  few  this  year. 

2215.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Lloyd's  Registry  ? — I  am. 

2216.  And  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
General  Shipowners'  Society  ? — Yes. 

2217-18.  With  regard  to  the  evidence  that 
you  are  about  to  give,  do  you  speak  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  those  influential  bodies  ? — No ;  we 
have  had  no  meetings  directing  me  to  say  this 
and  that,  which  would  justify  me  in  saying  that ; 
I  am  a  member  of  those  bodies. 

2219.  May  I  take  it,  speaking  generally,  that 
your  opinions  on  this  subject  are  the  same  as  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  those  bodies  ? — I  be- 
lieve so,  distinctly. 

2220.  Did  y^>u  give  evidence  to  the  Royal 
Commiseion,  that  is,  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
Commission  on  unseaworthy  ships  ? — I  did. 

2221.  Can  you  state  shortly  tne  result  atwhich 
you  arrived  on  that  occasion  as  to  the  causes  of 
loss  ? — 1  entered  into  a  very  careful  examination 
of  the  causes  of  loss  for  a  series  of  years  previously 
to  that  commission. 

Mr.  Pabner. 

2222.  Are  you  speaking  of  all  grain  cargoes  ? 
— All  causes.  The  use  I  make  of  the  observation 
will  be  apparent  in  a  single  moment.  The  result 
of  that  was  to  show  that  the  total  number  of 
vessels  lost  in  10  years  from  tea  perils  was  72£ 
per  cent.  ;  the  number  lost  from  neglect  of  the 
crews,  carelessness,  and  inattention,  18  per  cent. : 
from  defective  equipment  or  bad  stowage,  9£  per 
cent.  I  have  made  a  similar  comparison  lor  the  last 
three  years  to  find,  as  shipowners,  whether  we 
could  get  any  clue  to  this  agitation  in  recent 
facts,  and  the  figures  for  the  last  three  years  are 
these  :  .Losses  from  sea  perils  83,  against  72£  in 
the  former  period ;  losses  from  neglect  of  the 
crews,  inattention  and  carelessness  11*6  per  cent., 
against  18  per  cent,  in  the  former  period  ;  losses 
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from  defective  equipment,  overloading,  and, 
generally,  causes  for  which  the  owner  might  be 
considered  to  be  responsible,  5*4,  against  9£  in 
the  former  period. 

Chairman. 

2223.  Where  do  you  get  those  figures  ?— The 
former  figures  are  from  my  evidence,  and  the  last 
figures  are  the  result  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns. 

2224.  In  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the 
causes  of  loss  are  given  in  every  case  where  they 
are  known,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

2225.  In  every  case  in  which  those  causes  of 
loss  are  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  I 
understand  you  have  taken  them  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Return  you  have  just  put  in? — Yes. 

2226.  And  in  the  case  where  the  Board  of 
Trade  says  the  cause  of  loss  is  unknown,  you 
have  somewhat  arbitrarily,  have  you  not,  attri- 
buted them  to  stress  of  weather  or  the  perils  of 
the  sea  ? — Not  exactly  so.  I  have  put  together 
losses  from  stress  of  weather,  from  various  causes 
enumerated,  and  from  unknown  causes.  These 
three  causes,  together,  were  72}  per  cent  in  the 
former  period,  and  they  are  83  per  cent,  in  the 
last  three  years.  Then  confining  the  compari- 
son, which  is  the  only  part  I  wish  to  make  use  of 
here  to-day,  after  we  have  excluded  all  these 
weather  causes  of  loss  and  unknown  causes  of 
loss,  confining  it  to  neglect  of  crews,  inattention, 
and  carelessness,  they  form  18  per  cent,  of  the 
former  investigation,  and  the  result  of  the  last 
three  years  is,  that  they  are  only  11£  per  cent.  ; 
a  result,  which  we,  as  shipowners,  think  is  ve*y 
satisfactory. 

2227.  Whether  your  figures  are  absolutely 
correct  or  not,  you  think  they  are  of  relative  im- 
portance as  showing  the  result? — The  argument 
is  the  same ;  that  from  18  per  cent,  to  1 1  per  cent., 
showing  a  great  reduction  in  losses  from  careless- 
ness and  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  crews,  is  in 
itself  a  satisfactory  figure  ;  that  whereas  there 
appeared  by  the  former  investigation  to  have  been 
a  loss  of  9£  per  cent,  from  defective  equipment, 
overloading,  and  things  which  might  be  generally 
attributed  to  the  fault  of  the  owners,  that  cause 
of  loss  and  disaster  has  subsided  from  9£  per  cent, 
to  5-4. 

M  2  2228.  Are 
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2228.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  are  other 
things  which  are  to  be  considered  in  this  inquiry 
besides  the  actual  extent  of  losses  ? — Perhaps  on 
the  question  of  casualties,  before  I  answer  that 
question,  you  will  permit  me  to  make  another 
observation.  I  think  the  Committee  would  con- 
sider it  just  on  the  part  of  shipowners  if  we  took 
the  liberty  of  reminding  the  Committee  that 
since  the  last  investigation  we  have  had  some 
years  in  which  casualties  have  been  extremely 
light.     In  the  year  1875  there  were  only  three 

f  rain-laden  steamers  lost  through  the  whole  year, 
n  1877  only  five  grain  steamers  lost  throughout 
the  whole  year,  and  in  1878  only  the  same 
number  five.  These  are  some  of  the  years  since 
the  la6t  investigation  in  which  the  casualties  were 
extremely  light.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  casu- 
alties were  heavy  in  1879,  but  they  were  in  1872 
and  1873  heavy  also.  We  all  know  that  the 
weather  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  character, 
both  in  1872,  1873,  and  1879.  The  shipowners 
think  that  the  weather  must  be  taken  as  a  very 
important  element  into  consideration  in  determi- 
ning anything  that  has  to  be  said  about  the 
casualties  of  last  year.  Then  in  addition  to  that 
circumstance,  we  submit,  further,  that  in  1879 
we  exposed  to  sea  peril  of  grain  and  flour 
6,771,000  tons  against  5,340,000  tons  in  1875,  an 
increase  of  nearly  1J  million  tons  of  grain  and 
flour  at  our  risk  ;  clearly  therefore  we  think  that 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  extent  of  casualties  for 
1879  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  far 
larger  amount  of  grain  and  flour  which  were 
afloat  during  that  year,  because  if  the  year  1875 
were  corrected  by  the  full  quantity  afloat  in  1879, 
the  year  1875  would  not  appear  anything  like  so 
low  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  now. 

2229.  I  understand  the  effect  of  your  evidence 
to  be,  not  only  in  your  opinion  have  the  losses 
which  are  owing  to  preventible  causes  decreased 
absolutely,  but  have  decreased  relatively  to  the 
amount  of  trade  done  ? — Distinctly. 

2230.  I  suppose  you  do  not  say  that  there  does 
not  remain  a  certain  proportion  of  what  may  be 
called  preventible  losses? — Certainly  not;  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  that. 

2231.  But  you  think  that  upon  the  whole 
things  are  better  now  than  they  were  at  the  time 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Commission? — Dis- 
tinctly, and  I  submit  that  these  figures  show  that. 

2232.  Is  that  due  to  the  legislation  which  fol- 
lowed on  that  Commission  ? — Slightly,  but  in  a 
very  homoeopathic  quantity. 

2233.  To  what  is  it  principally  due  ? — I  think 
the  greater  care  and  skill  witn  which  the  business 
is  carried  on. 

2234.  The  greater  care  by  shipowners  ? — Yes, 
and  by  officers  also ;  we  have  finer  ships,  and 
take  more  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

2235.  And  better  seamanship  ? — I  think  better 
seamanship;  I  think  we  are  better  both  as  regards 
the  ships  and  the  crews. 

Chairman. 

2236.  There  remain,  as  you  have  said,  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  preventible  losses,  and  this 
Bill  is  intended  to  remedy  some  of  those  pre- 
ventible losses ;  have  you  <riven  attention  to  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  Bill  ? — I  have,  but  if 
you  will  allow  me,  before  I  come  to  the  question 
of  bagging,  there  is  still  another  circumstance  that 
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seemed  to  us  to  be  a  very  essential  item  in  the 
case,  and  that  is  the  increase  of  tonnage  we  put 
afloat.  I  have  mentioned  the  increase  of  grain, 
but  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  remind  the 
Committee  that  whereas  at  the  former  investiga- 
tion the  voyages  we  made  in  the  year  were  com- 
puted to  be  half-a-million,  the  Returns  that  have 
just  been  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  show 
that  in  1879  we  made  657,000  voyages,  and 
that  the  increase  in  voyages  over  1878  is  repre- 
sented by  a  tonnage  of  3,000,000.  We  say  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  we  can  carry  on  a 
constantly  extending  business  as  English  ship- 
owners, without  having,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, a  larger  amount  of  casualty  at  sea,  and 
tJiat  that  is  quite  consistent  with  a  relatively  less 
amount. 

2237.  You  do  not  say  whether  you  have  made 
any  calculation  showing  whether  it  is  relatively 
less.  Have  you  made,  for  instance,  a  calculation 
of  the  loss  per  ton,  or  per  thousand  tons? — I 
have  not  done  that ;  I  thought  that  it  was  more 
pertinent  to  this  inquiry  if  I  told  you  that  so  far  as 
either  the  owners  or  the  crews  could  prevent  loss, 
we  were  getting  better  since  the  last  inquiry. 

2238.  What  you  have  hitherto  shown  to  the 
Committee,  if  these  figures  are  assumed  to  be  cor- 
rect, is,  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  losses  due 
to  neglect  is  diminishing? — Yes. 

2239.  But  you  have  not  shown  yet,  although 
certainly  I  understand  you  to  suggest,  that  the 
actual  amount  of  losses  is  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed,  and 
the  quantity  of  grain  carried?— We  arrive  at 
the  circumstance  that  they  are  diminishing  in 
this  way:  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  our  trade  since  1876,  there  were 
638  casualties  put  down  in  that  year  to  bad  sea- 
manship, 682  the  next  year,  and  648  last  year; 
so  that  our  increased  trade  has  not  yielded  a 
higher  number  of  casualties  from  this  cause.  If 
with  an  increased  trade  we  have  no  absolutely 
greater  number  of  casualties,  it  follows  that  the 
ratio  of  casualties  must  be  less. 

2240.  Now  we  will  come  to  the  Bill:  the  Bill 
proposes  that  with  certain  exceptions  named 
therein  grain  cargoes  shall  in  future  be  carried 
in  bags,  sacks,  or  barrels.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  that  proposal ;  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to 
safety  ?— 1  ou  mean,  is  it  necessary  for  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere. 

2241.  I  would  not  put  that  question  to  you.  I 
ask  you  whether  you  think  that  if  this  provision 
were  made,  the  trade  would  be  safer  than  it  is  at 
present,  whether  requiring  that  grain  should  be 
carried  in  bags  would  increase  the  safety  of  the 
trade  ?  —  I  think,  with  regard  to  some  heavy 
grains  partial  bagging  might  increase  safety; 
with  regard  to  putting  the  entire  cargoes  in  bags, 
I  think  it  would  lead  to  a  great  many  casualties 
which  we  now  escape. 

2242.  You  think  that  it  might  be  more  dan- 
gerous to  carry  wholly  in  bags  than  even  under 
the  present  system.  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  ? — I  think  if  it  were  made  compulsory 
we  should  have  more  casualties. 

2243.  Why  do  you  think  we  should  have  more 
casualties?  —  Because  our  greatest  source  of 
danger  at  present  is  tenderness  and  over-loading. 

Mr.  Corry. 

2244.  Want  of  stability  ?— Yes  ;  that  beinor 
the  greatest  cause  of  danger  would  be  aggravate? 
in  the  case  of  a  great  many  vessels. 

2245.  That 
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Chairman. 

2245.  That  tenderness  arises  in  part  from 
overloading,  I  understand  you  to  say.  You  said 
just  now  it  was  instability  and  over-loading? — 
They  are  separate  things,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  so. 

2246.  Let  us  deal  with  instability  first ;  in 
what  way  would  the  instability  be  increased  by 
loading  in  bags  ? — By  raising  the  weight. 

2247.  Will  you  explain  how  that  would  be ; 
did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dickinson? — I 
did  not. 

2248.  It  has  been  put  to  us  that  the  weight 
would  not  be  raised  by  loading  in  bags,  but  that 
the  bags  would  be  distributed  further  fore  and 
ait ;  the  weight  would  be  no  higher  than  if 
loaded  in  bulk  ;  what  do  you  say  about  that? — I 
say  that  all  persons  conversant  with  the  stowage 
of  merchandise  are  aware  that  if  you  put  an 
article  in  bulk,  it  will  find  its  way  into  a  certain 
cubic  space,  and  if  you  put  the  same  quantity  of 
goods  into  sacks,  that  quantity  of  goods  must 
occupy  a  greater  space  within  the  vessel. 

2249.  Will  it  not  be  distributed  so  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  higher  ? — When  I  tell  you 
that  tenderness  is  the  difficulty  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  now,  you  can  understand  our  being 
anxious  not  to  do  anything  that  will  add  to  that 
difficulty. 

2250.  I  want  you  to  explain  to  the  Committee 
how  this  will  add  to  it? — By  raising  the  weight. 

2251.  I  am  asking  you  whether  it  is  necessary 
that  the  weight  should  be  raised? — I  think  it 
would  inevitably  be  raised.  We  stow  as  much 
below  now  as  we  possibly  can. 

2252.  In  the  shape  of  bulk  ?— Both  bulk  and 
bags.  When  we  are  coming  from  Canada,  or  the 
United  States,  we  get  as  much  bulk  below  as  we 
canr  but  in  order  to  get  the  vessels  immersed  to 
anything  like  the  degree  to  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  immerse  them,  we  are  obliged  to  carry  a  great 
deal  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  to  whatever 
extent  you  oblige  us  to  carry  in  bags,  there  will 
be  more  above  that  centre,  consequently  the 
vessel  will  be  more  tender. 

2253.  You  think  if  you  were  obliged  to  carry 
in  bags,  the  fact  would  be  that  you  would  load 
higher  ?  —  Inevitably  in  a  great  number  of 
ships. 

2254.  In  order  to  load  the  same  quantity  that 
you  now  carry  in  bulk  ? — Quite  so. 

2255.  You  know  that  grain  is  carried  in  bags 
from  San  Francisco? — I  know  that  grain  is  car- 
ried in  bags  from  a  great  many  places  besides 
San  Francisco,  because  they  have  no  storage. 
The  grain  is  loaded  there  and  put  into  bags  where 
it  is  grown. 

2256.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  as  to  tenderness, 
whether  the  ships  coming  from  San  Francisco  are 
more  tender  from  being  loaded  in  bags  ? — Vessels 
from  San  Francisco  are  all  sailing  vessels,  and 
they  do  not  suffer  from  that  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  steamers  do. 

2257.  I  think  grain  from  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America  comes  also  in  bags  ? — In  bags  and 
by  sailing  vessels,  and  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  all  in  bags  and  sailing  vessels,  and  from 
India  all  in  bags  and  a  good  deal  in  steamers, 
but  there  they  are  necessarily  often  very  tender. 

2258.  Have  there  been  many  losses? — No, 
but  they  very  seldom  from  India  load  entire 
cargoes  of  grain ;  we  get  mixed  cargoes  from 
India. 
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2259.  Do  you  mean  full  cargoes  of  grain?  — 
Of  wheat.  On  the  question  of  bags,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  thinking  in  how  many  places  such  an 
enactment  was  not  wanted.  It  is  not  wanted 
in  any  of  these  places  that  I  have  already 
enumerated  ;  the  grain  is  bagged  in  India,  bagged 
in  Australia,  bagged  in  the  Pacific  from  Chili, 
right  up  to  Oregon. 

Chairman. 

2260.  In  all  these  cases  the  Bill  would  not  do 
any  harm  ? — No.  Then  about  the  Baltic.  I  have 
a  careful  btatement  as  to  the  recent  experience  we 
have  had  in  the  Baltic.  I  find  that  in  1877, 
from  St.  Petersburgh  and  Cronstadt,  there  were 
2,148  grain  vessels  loaded,  of  which  about  half 
were  British,  viz.,  1,018  ;  that  in  1878  there  were 
2,227  vessels  loaded  with  grain,  of  which  only  594 
were  British;  and  that  in  1879  there  were  1,732 
cargoes  of  grain,  of  which  790  were  British,  and 
that  the  bulk  of  these  shipments  was  light  grain. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

2261.  What  do  you  term  light  grain ;  is  it  lin- 
seed?— No,  oats  and  barley.  In  1879  there  were 
nearly  800  cargoes  loaded  in  British  vessels,  and 
only  one  lost ;  the  conclusion  that  the  shipowners 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  that  fact  is  that  it 
shows  there  is  no  justification  whatever  for  inter- 
fering in  the  St.  Petersburgh  trade. 


Mr.  Qlover. 
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2262.  In  the  case  of  the  Baltic  the  losses  were 
very  few  ?  —These  1,732  vessels  were  loaded  with 
7,787,730  chetworts ;  there  are  no  rules  or  regu- 
lations of  any  sort ;  the  loading  is  left  solely  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  master ;  and  of  this  number 
of  cargoes  of  grain  there  was  only  one  vessel  lost. 

2263.  Although  there  are  no  local  restrictions, 
is  it  a  fact  that  they  observe  any  regulations  ? — 
They  observe  the  practice  of  putting  shifting 
boards,  and  that  is  increasing,  both  in  the  thickness 
of  the  boards  and  in  the  depth  to  which  they  are 
carried. 

2264.  If  the  Bill  were  to  impose,  as  one  of  the 
alternatives,  the  necessity  for  fitting  sufficient 
shifting  boards,  that  would  not  interfere  with  the 
trade  in  the  Baltic,  because  that  is  already  done  ? 
— There  would  be  no  objection  to  make  shifting 
boards  compulsory. 

2265.  And  there  would  be  no  objection  to  de- 
fine the  nature  and  the  character  of  the  shifting 
boards? — I  do  not  think  so;  that  could  not  do 
much  harm. 

2266.  While  upon  that  part  of  the  question, 
do  you  think  it  necessary  to  provide  that  grain 
in  bulk  should  not  be  carried  in  compartments  of 
more  than  a  certain  size  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary,  when  from  one  port  you  had  last  year 
790  cargoes  under  the  British  nag,  and  only  one 
vessel  lost.  No  Government  regulations  could 
secure  a  better  result. 

2267.  Probably  in  that  case  the  holds  are  not 
of  exceptional  length  ? — They  are  of  all  sizes. 

2268.  One  of  the  witnesses  has  told  us  that 
extreme  length  in  some  of  the  vessels  is  a  cause 
of  additional  danger,  and  he  suggests  that  these 
holds  should  be  broken  up  by  transverse  parti- 
tions, and  that  grain  in  bulk  should  not  be  carried 
until  some  protection  of  that  kind  were  afforded  ? 
— Against  all  suggestions  of  that  kind  I  name 
a  fact,  that  there  were  800  vessels  loaded  last 
year,  and  only  one  lost ;  I  submit  that  that  is 
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conclusive  evidence  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
any  Parliamentary  interference  there. 

2269.  Some  of  those  vessels,  you  think,  would 
have  these  longholds  1 — Certainly  ;  some  of  our 
own  vessels  have. 

2270.  You  say  only  one  vessel  was  lost;  do 
you  mean  one  vessel  foundered  or  missing  ? — I 
mean  foundered  or  missiug ;  only  one  from  St. 
Petersburgh  and  Cronstadt  out  of  1,732,  of  which 
790  were  British. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

227 1.  Was  there  an  inquiry  respecting  the 
lose  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  the  name  of  the  vessel 
was  the  "  Castlewood." 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

2272.  These  vessels  are  mostly  of  small  tonnage, 
are  they  not  f — All  sorts ;  there  are  a  great  many 
small  ones,  and  a  great  many  large  ones. 

2273.  A  majority  of  smaller  tonnage  than  that 
usually  occupied  in  the  Black  Sea  trade  ?—  We 
have  one  now  on  the  way  from  Cronstadt,  of 
12,000  quarters,  entirely  grain  in  bulk. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

2274.  Shortholds  would  interfere  with  their 
loading  wood? — Of  course  it  would  very  seriously. 
As  1  have  mentioned  to  the  Committee  the  fact 
as  regards  St.  Petersburgh,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
mention  the  fact  as  regards  Riga.  There  were 
360  steamers  laden  with  grain  at  Riga  in  1879, 
of  which  252  were  British ;  they  were  all  loaded 
in  bulk.  There  are  no  rules  nor  port  regula- 
tions ;  the  masters  are  allowed  to  load  according 
to^their  own  discretion,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
vessel  lost,  except  one  small  one  late  in  the  season 
in  a  gale.  Including  the  smaller  ports,  Koenigs- 
berg,  Dantzic,  and  Stettin,  2,565  cargoes  of  grain 
were  shipped  last  year,  without  rules  or  regula- 
tions of  any  kind;  and  as  far  as  I  know,  there 
were  only  two  lost. 

Chairman. 

2275.  As  regards  the  Baltic,  therefore,  you  say 
there  is  no  room  for  improvement  ? — It  should  be 
exempted  from  the  Bill  altogether. 

2276.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean  ? — As  to  the  Mediterranean, 
1  find  there  were  loaded  at  Odessa  last  year,  968 
cargoes;  at  Nicolaieff,  298;  at  Taganrog,  235 ; 
at  the  Danubian  ports  and  Sulina,  494  ;  and  at 
Alexandria,  400  ;  a  total  of  2,395  cargoes  loaded 
in  bulk  in  sailing  vessels  and  steamers.  I  find 
that  amongst  those  loaded  at  Odessa,  there  were 
680  steamers,  of  which  not  one  was  lost. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

2277.  Were  there  any  of  these  sailing  ships 
lost  ? — I  am  speaking  of  steamers  only  now.  At 
Alexandria  there  were  390  steamers,  and  there 
were  two  lost ;  but  one  of  the  vessels  lost  from 
Alexandria,  although  grain  loaded,  was  lost 
through  an  accident  to  her  machinery  ;  it  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her  cargo,  so  that 
the  loss  would  not  have  been  prevented  if  the 
cargo  had  been  in  bags. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

2278.  You  mean  the  "  Canella  '*?— I  mean  the 
"  Capella."  Then  from  Nicolaieff  there  were  two 
lost  out  of  296  steamers  loaded,  and  from  the 
Danube  there  were  479  loaded,  and  only  one  lost. 

Chairman. 

2279.  And  Taganrog? — Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  steamers  loaded,  and  not  one  lost.    Out 


Chairman  —continued. 

of  2,395  steamers  loaded  from  Odessa,  Danube, 
Nicolaieff,  Taganrog,  and  Alexandria,  only  five 
were  lost ;  two  from  Nicolaieff,  two  from  Alex- 
andria, and  one  from  Sulina,  none  from  Odessa 
or  Taganrog.  Of  the  five  losses,  one  was  the 
u  Capella,"  whose  loss  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  this  question  of  bagging  cargo ;  and 
another,  the  "  Emblebope,"  was  too  tender,  her 
loss  would  have  been  precipitated  by  all  bags; 
I  submit  to  the  Committee,  on  these  facts,  that 
there  is  no  justification  whatever  for  interfering 
with  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  trade. 

Mr.  Reed. 

2280.  This  is  an  inference  ?— As  to  the  "  Em- 
blehope  "  it  is  from  what  I  know  of  her  cargo  and 
her  shape.  The  statement  about  the  "  Capella" 
is  a  matter  of  fact ;  the  loss  resulted  from  a  break- 
down in  the  engines. 

Chairman. 

2281.  For  the  reasons  you  have  already  given 
to  the  Committee  you  think,  in  your  opinion,  the 
danger,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Emblehope,"  would 
have  been  greater  if  she  had  been  loaded  with 
bags  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2282.  As  regards  the  Mediterranean,  are  any 
precautions  now  observed  for  these  ships  ? — A 
great  many  precautions  in  the  way  of  bulkheads, 
and  the  division  of  the  hold  right  down  to  the 
keelson. 

2283.  I  put  it  to  you,  as  I  have  already  done 
with  regard  to  the  Baltic  trade,  that  if  the  Bill 
only  imposed  reasonable  regulations  with  regard 
to  shifting  boards  and  bulkheads,,  and  other  pre- 
cautions of  the  same  kind,  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  trade  ? — There  would  be  no  objection  to 
it  whatever. 

2284.  There  would  be  a  strong  objection  to 
requiring  that  all  this  trade  should  be  done  wholly 
in  bags  ? — The  greatest  possible  objection. 

2285.  Take  the  Prince  Edward's  Island 
trade  ? — I  find  that  from  Prince  Edward's  Island 
the  only  grain  that  comes  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence is  oats.  It  is  all  light  cargo.  In  1876 
there  were  several  vessels  lost ;  but  greater 
care  was  afterwards  taken  in  the  shifting  boards.; 
they  were  carried,  in  fact,  down  to  the  keelson, 
and  a  little  ballast  was  taken  under  the  oat 
cargo  so  as  to  make  the  ship  stiffer,  and  from 
that  time  the  loss  has  become  extremely  slight. 
There  were  loaded  in  1877,  1878,  and  1879  in 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  216  cargoes  of  grain  by 
sailing  ships,  and  six  cargoes  by -steamers,  and  of 
that  number  of  222  cargoes,  three  were  lost. 
One  of  140  tons  capsized,  one  was  abandoned 
after  she  had  become  disabled,  and  one  was 
missing  during  the  three  years.  On  the  ground 
of  the  slightness  of  the  casualties  in  this  case, 
again  I  submit  to  the  Committee  that  there  is 
no  justification  in  the  facts  for  compelling  the 
Prince  Edward's  Island  people  to  put  their  oats 
in  bags. 

2286.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island  people  have  port  regulations? — 
None. 

2287.  None  at  all  ? — It  is  entirely  a  question 
of  the  captain's  discretion. 

2288.  They  also  adopt  precautions  in  the  way 
of  shifting-boards  ? — Yes. 

2289.  Which  are  sufficient  for  safety  ?  —I  have 
just  reported  to  you  that  they  extended  those 
precautions  after  some  mishaps  in  1876. 

2290.  Do 
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2290.  Do  they  load  any  part  of  the  cargo  in 
"bags  ? — None  at  all. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

2291.  It  is  all  oats,  is  it  not?— It  is  all  oats: 
and  the  notion  of  the  largest  importer  in  the  trade 
is,  that  bags  would  very  grievously  cripple  their 
trade  by  the  expenses.  It  would  diminish  their 
power  to  compete  with  oats  from  other  and 
nearer  places,  and  would  not  necessarily  conduce 
to  safety. 

Chairman. 

2292.  The  next  great  grain  shipping  country 
is  Canada.  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  go  through 
the  evidence  which  other  witnesses  have  given ; 
we  have  it  already  in  evidence  that  they  have 
regulations  under  which,  since  1873,  there  has 
been  no  loss  at  all,  and  I  suppose  you  would  urge 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  change  there  ? — All 
I  would,  with  your  permission,  say  on  that  point 
is  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Canada  clearly 
shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  bag  whole  car- 

foes;  it  shows,  too,  that  the  first  clause  in  this 
till,  namely,  that  it  is  to  apply  to  cargoes, 
where  more  than  one-third  is  grain,  is  not  necessary 
anywhere.  If  that  provision  had  been  more 
than  two-thirds  it  would  have  been  nearer  to 
the  Canadian  experience.  The  strong  testi- 
mony given  in  favour  of  Canadian  experience 
would  at  all  events  justify  the  provision  in  the 
first  clause  here  being  made  two-thirds  instead  of 
one-third  for  whatever  the  Canadian  experience 
is  worth. 

2293.  Hardly  would  it,  because  you  must  take 
the  rest  of  the  Canadian  regulations  as  well. 
Do  you  not  attribute  the  safety  of  the  Canadian 
ships  to  the  fact  that  one-third  is  carried  in  bags, 
ana  partly  also  to  the  regulations  under  which 
the  remaining  two-thirds  are  protected  from 
shifting  ? — There  are  very  elaborate  regulations, 
as  you  are  aware. 

2294.  There  are  very  elaborate  regulations  ? — 
I  attach  more  importance  to  their  limitation  of 
the  draught  than  anything  else,  even  to  the 
extent  of  the  bagging. 

2295.  Still  your  present  suggestion  is  this,  that 
in  such  a  case  as  Canada,  there  having  been  no 
loss  shown,  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  altering 
the  system  ? — There  is  no  ground,  at  all  events, 
for  a  Bill  which  would  interfere  with  vessels 
which  have  more  than  one-third. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

* 

2296.  That  is  not  quite  correct,  because  it 
exempts  any  vessel  specially  built  or  fitted  to 
carry  grain  in  bulk? — 1  saw  that  that  provision 
came  in  afterwards,  but  as  the  later  provision  of 
the  clause  relates  to  vessels  which  have  more 
than  one-third,  with  the  Canadian  experience, 
which  is  very  valuable,  you  should  in  any  case 
make  that  two-thirds.  Then,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  in  the  case  of  Canada,  to  say  a  certain  word 
further,  I  have  read  in  the  previous  proceedings 
reported  of  this  Committee  something  about  the 
provisions  at  Montreal  being  evaded  uj>  to  1873. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  tell  the  Committee  why 
we  evaded  them  ?  The  provisions  up  to  1873 
practically  ignored  the  fact  of  our  water  ballast, 
treated  our  water  ballast  iron  steamships  as 
though  they  were  old-fashioned  wooden  sailing 
«hipe9  and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
showing  that  to  treat  these  water-ballast  steamers 
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as  if  they  were  old  wooden  sailing  ships  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  weight  so  unduly  as  to 
develop  dangerous  tenderness;  my  Firm  con- 
stantly gave  orders  to  pay  the  fine  and  avoid  the 
regulations,  not  to  save  the  cost  of  compliance, 
but  because  we  knew  our  steamers  were  much 
safer  loaded  as  we  should  load  them  than  they 
would  have  been  loaded  by  the  regulations  which 
were  in  force  prior  to  1873. 

Chairman. 

2297.  In  your  case  you  ignored  the  regulation 
in  order  to  have  greater  security  ? — To  make  our 
ships  safer. 

2298.  Do  yon  imagine  that  other  persons 
ignored  them  with  the  same  object  ? — 1  have  no 
doubt  whatever  of  it 

2299.  How  do  you  account  for  this,  that  pre- 
vious to  1873  there  were  a  great  number  of 
losses,  and  after  1873,  when  the  regulations  were 
observed,  there  have  been  no  losses  at  all? 
— It  is  within  your  experience  to  know  that  re- 
gulations sometimes  produce  that  which  they  are 
intended  to  prevent. 

2300.  But  in  this  case  they  seem  to  have 
effected  what  they  were  intended  to  effect  ? — I 
assert  that  in  many  cases  before  1873  the  undue 
raising  of  the  weight  was  a  direct  cause  of  loss ; 
and  wnen  the  port  warden  came  over  here  that 
winter  and  conferred  with  the  steamship  owners 
at  Lloyd's,  the  result  of  our  conference  was  to 
satisfy  him  that  that  was  a  mistake ;  he  went 
back,  and  they  revised  the  regulations,  and  we 
have  had  no  objection  to  comply  with  them 
since. 

2301.  Do  you  put  it  that  the  losses  previous 
to  1873  were  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  regula- 
tions were  evaded,  but  were  really  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  regulations  as  they  then  existed 
were  carried  out  ? — Partly  to  eact.  I  only  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  the  shipowners,  as  it  is 
described,  evading  the  Canadian  law  prior  to 
1873,  were  not  actuated  with  the  sordid  motive 
merely  of  carrying  more  cargo  ;  we  thought  our 
ships  were  safer,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
regulations. 

2302.  Do  you  object  to  the  present  Canadian 
regulations  ?—  I  do  not  object  to  them ;  they  are 
applicable  to  everybody,  and  we  make  Canada 
pay  a  price  according  to  the  cost  of  the  precau- 
tions taken. 

2303.  It  is  not  Canada  who  pays? — Canada 
pays  first,  and  whoever  consumes  the  stuff  may 
pay  eventually ;  we  do  not  carry  so  much  from 
Canada  as  we  do  from  the  United  States. 

2304.  You  consider  the  arrangements  have 
been  effective  for  their  purpose  since  1873  ? — 
Certainly,  they  would  be  more  effective  still  if 
we  carried  10  or  15  or  20  per  cent,  less  cargo. 

2305.  They  could  not  be  more  effective,  be- 
cause there  has  been  no  loss? — They  could  not 
be  more  effective ;  I  submit  to  that  correction. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

2306.  Did  you  get  alterations  made  recently  ? 
— In  the  winter  of  1872  the  port  warden  came 
here,  and  there  was  a  conference  between  the 
port  warden  and  Lloyd's,  and  a  great  many  under- 
writers and  steamship  owners  who  met  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  regulations,  and  he 
went  back  with  the  intention  to  recommend  their 
revision.  They  were  revised,  and  we  have  com- 
plied since. 

m4  2307.  You 
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2307.  You  are  speaking  of  water-ballast  ships? 
— Yes. 

Chairman. 

2308.  Will  you  tell  me  what  was  the  principal 
regulation  which  you  thought  it  desirable  to 
evade  in  order  to  get  greater  security  ? — The  re- 
gulations of  the  two  periods  would  tell ;  I  think 
they  are  both  in  print.  It  would  be  rather  a 
tedious  and  a  technical  matter,  and  T  could  not 
state  it  offhand.  The  general  effect  of  the  whole 
was  to  enable  us  to  take  more  weight  in  the 
lower  hold. 

2309.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Canadian  trade  ? — Nothing  more 
about  the  Canadian  trade. 

'  2310.  Then,  I  think,  we  come  to  the  United 
States? — As  to  the  United  States  there  were 
loaded  in  the  port  of  New  York  last  year  1,822 
sailing  vessels,  and  of  these  1,312  had  grain 
either  all  in  bags,  or  partly  in  bags,  or  partly  with 
other  cargo.  The  exact  figures  are,  87  laden 
entirely  with  grain  in  bags,  284  with  grain  and 
other  cargo,  and  941  loaded  in  bulk  and  bags. 
These  make  1,312  out  of  1,822.  In  addition  to 
these,  less  than  one-third,  510,  loaded  in  bulk  in 
New  York  last  year.  I  wish  to  show  you,  at  this 
point,  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  measure 
would  be  operative  on  the  Port  of  New  York, 
by  adding  what  proportion  of  the  510  loaded  in 
bulk  were  British,  because  your  legislation, 
I  presume,  would  not  affect  Italian,  Norwegians, 
or  Germans.  Only  48  out  of  the  510  were  British, 
less  than  one-tenth. 

Mr.  Fry. 

2311.  Those  are  loaded  in  bulk  ? — Five  hun- 
dred and  ten  were  loaded  with  bulk  cargoes,  and 
of  the  510,  only  48  were  British. 

Chairman. 

2312.  That  is  of  the  1,822  sailing  vessels?— 
Yes. 

2313.  Are  you  going  to  tell  us  about  steamers? 
— I  am  coming  to  that.  I  would  say  that  it  will 
be  apparent  to  the  Committee,  that  the  practice 
of  loading  in  bulk  and  bags,  or  all  in  bags,  is 
already  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  in  American 
ports  as  to  show  again  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enact  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  on  that  subject, 
for  there  were  1,312  out  of  1,822  so  loaded,  and 
of  the  remainder,  510,  only  48  could  be  affected 
by  anything  you  do  here. 

2314.  That  is  upon  the  assumption  that  our 
legislation  touches  British  ships  only? — Yes. 
As  there  were  only  48  out  of  the  510,  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  those  48  would  be  loaded  in 
the  very  best  of  the  season.  Generally  speaking 
our  British  flag  loads  in  bulk  and  bags,  but 
what  there  were  460  or  470  Norwegian,  German, 
and  Italian  ships  and  crews  capable  of  doing, 
surely  there  were  48  British  ships  and  crews 
capable  of  doing  at  the  same  time. 

2315.  Will  you  complete  that  by  giving  the 
steamers? — "Will  you  allow  me  to  put  in  that 
by-and-bye.  The  steamers  at  New  York  are 
not  so  important  as  you  think,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  practice  of  loading  mixed 
cargo  there  prevails  so  extensively. 

2316.  I  think  some  of  the  most  serious  losses 
in  1879  were  steamers  from  the  United  States, 
were  they  not  ? — You  have  the  returns  of  losses, 
and  you  will  see  that  they  are  extremely  few. 


Mr.  Palmer. 

2317.  You  did  not  give  the  losses  of  the  sail- 
ing ships  ? — I  did  not  give  that ;  I  have  not  it ; 
it  is  easily  deducible  from  a  Return  which  has 
just  been  issued. 

Chairman. 

2318.  Perhaps  when  you  come  again  you 
will  kindly  give  us  those  particulars  ? — I  will  do 
so.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  complete  that  after- 
wards I  would,  with  your  permission,  now  say 
a  word  about  the  cost  of  bags. 

2319.  Before  we  leave  the  United  States,  I 
was  going  to  afck  you  whether  you  know  anything 
about  the  regulations  under  which  these  ships 
load  in  the  United  States? — I  know  a  little 
about  them,  they  are  not  so  stringent  as  Canada, 
they  are  not  quite  so  costly. 

Mr.  Corry. 

2320.  Philadelphia  is  a  large  port  for  loading 
grain,  is  it  not? — I  thought  it  would  shorten  my 
occupation  of  your  time  if  I  gave  you  one  port 
as  a  sample.  I  could  just  as  easily  have  given 
the  same  evidence  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
but  as  it  is  the  same  class  of  tonnage  that  goes 
to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  as  to  New  York, 
I  thought  the  evidence  of  New  York  touched 
everything,  namely,  that  48  British  vessels  out  of 
such  a  number  took  grain  in  bulk,  and  that  for  one 
British  ship  there  were  nine  Italian,  German, 
and  Norwegians  loaded  in  bulk. 

2321.  I  think  the  steamers  entered  more  into 
the  contemplation  of  Philadelphia  than  of  New 
York  ?— There  is  a  large  import  from  New  York, 
but  a  far  larger  proportion  of  it  is  in  mixed 
cargoes. 

2322.  I  think  there  is  more  shipping  at  Phila- 
delphia than  at  New  York  ? — No. 

2323.  For  floating  cargoes  ? — No,  there  is  not 
as  much  shipped  at  Philadelphia  as  at  Baltimore. 

Chairman. 

2324.  Confining:  yourself  to  New  York,  is  it 
not  the  fact  that  the  underwriter's  rules  are  very 
strict  there  in  regard  to  grain  loading  ? — There 
are  rules. 

2325.  They  are  ordinarily  observed  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  they  are,  and  there  has  been  great  good 
as  the  result  of  those  rules  being  put  in  force 
at  the  place  of  shipment. 

2326.  Therefore  any  legislation  which  legalises 
these  rules  or  similar  rules  would  not  interfere 
with  the  American  trade  ? — I  would  submit  that 
any  legislation  which  took  cognizance  of  the 
rules  01  other  States  should  exempt  a  British 
vessel,  provided  she  brought  a  certificate  from 
the  local  authority  that  she  had  complied  with 
the  regulations  in  force  at  the  time  she  loaded  ; 
beyond  that  I  would  not  go. 

2327.  I  do  not  quite  follow  you:  supposing 
the  Board  of  Trade  considered  that  the  regula- 
tions in  force  at  New  York  were  satisfactory, 
they  would  declare  under  this  Bill  New  York  to 
be  a  port  having  a  system  of  regulations  and  in- 
spection approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
therefore  the  rule  that  grain  cargoes  should  be 
carried  in  bags  would  not  apply  to  that  port  or 
to  ships  coming  from  it  ? — How  would  you  do 
where  there  ar§  jnore  systems  than  one.  There 
are  more  syst^^  than  one  in  New  York. 

2328.  If  tVvft  fl-y^em  was  not  approved  by  the 
Board  of  T^^      $ve  port  would  not  be  one  of 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  excepted  ports  ? — There  is  a  system  of  in- 
spection by  the  underwriters  in  New  York,  and 
in  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  private  inspection, 
of  very  great  authority,  by  a  gentleman  named 
Vining,  who  carries  on  a  business  which  consists 
in  inspecting  the  loading  of  grain  cargoes,  and  he 
has  done  it  with  very  remarkable  success. 

2329.  He  does  it,  I  assume,  on  certain  rules  ? 
— He  does  it  on  certain  rules. 

2330.  And  practically  a  vessel  has  to  comply 
with  certain  regulations,  in  order  to  get  his  cer- 
tificate ?— Yes. 

2331.  If  the  Bill  only  provided  that  these 
regulations  or  similar  regulations  were  to  be 
adopted  in  every  case,  it  would  not  interfere 


Ck/drman — continued. 

with  those  vessels  which  now  adopt  them  in  order 
to  pass  Mr.  Vining's  inspection  ? — The  difficulty 
I  see  is  about  enacting  anything  that  should 
relate  to  private  enterprises  of  that  sort. 

2332.  Itdoes  not  relate  to  private  enterprise  ? 
— Mr.  Vining's  is  a  private  enterprise, 
^  2333.  Supposing  the  Bill  enacted  something 
similar  to  Mr.  Vining's  regulations,  without 
reference  by  name  to  Mr.  Vining's  or  any 
other  system,  or  suppose  it  enacted  in  the  body 
of  the  Bill  the  regulations  which  were  necessary; 
if  those  were  reasonable,  it  would  not  interfere 
with  either  ? — I  think  all  such  interferences  with 
trade  are  very  undesirable,  unless  the  case  for  it  is 
overwhelming,  and  there  is  no  such  case  here. 


Mr.  Glover 

2 1  June 
1880. 
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Thursday,  24tk  June  1880. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

Mr.  George  Bentinck. 

Mr.  Birkbeck. 

Mr.  L.  Fry. 

Mr.  Gor8t. 

Mr.  Gourley. 


Sir  William  Harcourt. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

Mr.  Mulholland 

Mr.  Edward  James  Reed. 

Mr.  Bound. 

Mr.  James  Stewart. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 


The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Chairman. 

At  the  last  meetingl  received  a  written  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Plimsoll,  which  I  will  now 
read  and  place  on  the  minutes.  It  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  "  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
that  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade  consider 
that  some  expressions  in  my  evidence  before  this 
Committee,  particularly  in  Questions   218   and 


Chairman— continued. 

219,  are  calculated  to  cast  reflections  on  their 
motives  in  dealing  with  cases  of  losses  of  ships 
selected  for  inquiry.  I  desire  to  state  that  though 
I  consider  it  open  to  me  to  condemn  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  neglecting  to  make  suf- 
ficient inquiries,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  impute  to 
them  any  evil  or  improper  motive." 


Mr.  John  Glover,  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Q lover. 

24  June 
1880. 


Chairman. 

2334.  On  the  last  occasion  you  gave  us  some 
figures,  showing  how  small  were  the  losses  in 
certain  trades  m  comparison  with  the  number 
of  ships  employed.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether 
you  have  the  lists  from  which  you  gave  us  the 
summaries  ? — The  figures  which  I  related  on  the 
last  day  were  compiled  partly  from  information 
which  1  have  from  our  correspondents  and  partly 
from  official  relurns,  with  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
you  are  quite  familiar. 

2335.  We  are  not  familiar  with  the  other 
sources  of  information  ;  I  want  to  ask  you 
whether  you  can  put  in  a  detailed  statement 
showing  in  detail  the  facts  of  which  you  gave  us 
only  the  summary,  so  that,  if  necessary,  we  can 
correct  it? — I  will. 

2336.  You  were  telling  us  at  the  time  the 
examination  closed  what  was  the  practice  in  the 
United  States.     In  reference  to  that  trade,  have 

{'ou  any  information  regarding  the  extent  of  the 
osses    in  grain-laden   ships   in   New    York  ? — 
Yes. 

2337.  Will  you  state  what  it  is? — Perhaps 
I  may,  just  for  a  single  moment,  say  why  I  did 
not  adduce  that  information  at  once  on  Monday. 
I  had  shown  you,  as  I  thought,  facts  relating  to 
the  other  ports  which  I  mentioned  that  day,  on 
the  ground  of  which  facts  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  Parliament  to  interfere  to 
compel  grain  to  be  bagged.  I  had  not  taken 
that  course  with  reference  to  the  American  ports, 
solely  because,  the  extent  of  bagging  which  already 
prevails  in  the  American  ports  seemed  to  me 
more  conclusive  with  regard  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Bill  than  the  facts  as  to  the  losses. 

2338.  You  say  conclusive  evidence  against  the 


Chairman — continued. 

proposal ;  do  you  mean  the  proposal  in  the  Bill, 
or  against  any  proposal? — I  mean  the  proposal 
for  Parliament  to  interfere  with  a  view  to  compel 
carrying  in  bags.  Having  shown,  as  I  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Monday,  that  of  1,822  ves- 
sels which  left  the  port  of  New  York  in  1879, 
1,300  were  either  all  in  bags,  or  partly  in  bags 
and  partly  in  bulk ;  it  follows  that  the  purpose 
aimed  at  by  this  measure  is  already  so  far  in 
process  of  accomplishment  in  American  ports  as 
to  do  away  with  any  necessity  for  interference, 
1,300  vessels,  out  of  1,800,  having  actually  been 
treated  in  the  way  that  you  wish  to  have  them 
treated. 

2339.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  clear ;  you 
told  us  that  87  of  those  1,312  vessels  were  stowed 
wholly  in  bags? — Yes. 

2340.  Which  is  the  alternative  suggested  in 
the  Bill  which  is  before  the  Committee ;  but  as 
regards  941  of  them  they  were  only  partly  in 
bags,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were 
stowed  in  accordance  with  the  indications  con- 
veyed in  the  Bill  ? — I  have  inferred  that  what  is 
held  to  be  satisfactory  for  Canada  would  be  satis- 
factory for  the  United  States,  that  you  would 
not  think  of  enforcing  a  greater  proportion  of 
bagging  from  the  United  States'  ports  than  every- 
body seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  from 
Canada. 

2341.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  with  regard  to 
those  941  ships  which  were  stowed  partly  in  bags 
they  were  merely  stowed  on  the  same  system  as 
the  ships  from  Mot\tfea^*~~  Substantially. 

2r42.  There  ^  5W  ships  from  New  York 
which  were  st<w  ^  \J^i  ^  bulk?— Yes. 

WH  ^T  2a43*  Forty-eight 
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Mr.  G&urley. 

2343.  Forty-eight  only  of  which  were  British  ? 
— That  I  stated  on  Monday.  Of  these  510 
loaded  in  bulk  in  New  York  in  1879  only  48 
were  British,  consequently  for  every  British 
vessel  that  left  the  port  of  New  York  laden  in 
bulk  there  were  nearly  10  foreigners  which  did 
the  same. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

2344.  For  British  ports  ? — For  either  British 
or  one  of  the  European  ports.  A  great  manv  of 
the  vessels  come  to  Cork  or  Falmouth,  and  their 
destination  is  not  settled  until  they  get  orders  at 
Cork  or  Falmouth. .  You  oannot  tell  exactly 
what  the  destination  is  when  they  leave  New 
York.  They  come  for  a  market.  Then,  Sir, 
going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  bulk-laden  ships, 
there  were  510.  Now  1  thought  it  would  interest 
the  Committee  to  know  what  number  of  these 
510  vessels  which  left  New  York  in  1879  were 
lost,  were  abandoned,  or  published  among  the 
list  of  missing  ships.  Out  of  the  510  vessels  so 
laden  in  bulk  only  one  disappeared. 

Chairman. 

2345.  Only  one  either  foundered  or  was  miss- 
ing ?— Either  foundered  or  was  missing.  That 
one,  I  think,  was  a  British  ship.  There  were  20 
vessels  lost  altogether,  but  of  the  20  seven  were 
stranded,  four  were  missing,  and  nine  were  aban- 
doned. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

2346.  Of  the  20,  19  were  partly  laden  with 
bags  ? — I  will  give  you  the  proportions  in  a  mo- 
ment. There  were  20  vessels  out  of  the  1,822  lost. 
1,822  sailing  vessels  left  New  York  in  1879,  of 
which  20  were  lost ;  seven  were  stranded,  four 
were  missing,  nine  abandoned,  which  makes  the 
20.  Of  the  seven  which  were  stranded  all  were 
partly  loaded  in  bags ;  of  the  four  which  were 
missing,  as  I  have  already  stated,  only  one  was 
loaded  in  bulk,  and  three  loaded  in  bulk  and  in 
bags.  Of  the  nine  vessels  which  were  abandoned 
all  were  partly  laden  with  bags.  Then,  Sir,  as  to 
the  .extent  of  bulk -loading  under  different  flags, 
I  think  it  would  interest  the  Committee,  perhaps, 
to  know  that  while  there  were  48  British  ships 
that  loaded  in  bulk,  there  were  43  Norwegians, 
242  Italians,  154  Austrians,  and  three  Germans. 
Out  of  that  whole  number  of  510  loaded  in  bulk, 
the  species  of  loading  which  is  so  especially  con- 
demned, only  one  was  lost. 

Chairman. 

2347.  Now,  can  you  tell  the  Committee 
whether  they  were  loaded  under  any  regula- 
tions ? — They  were  nearly  all  loaded  under  the 
regulations  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Vining,  who  has  what 
he  calls  a  Bureau  of  Inspection. 

2348.  I  think  those  regulations  involve  the 
fixing  of  a  load-line,  do  they  not  ? — It  involves 
some  supervision  of  the  immersion,  but  there  is 
no  fixed  hard-and-fast  load-line. 

2349.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  treat  each 
vessel  on  its  merits  ? — xes. 

2350.  But  he  would  in  each  case,  say  beyond 
what  point  the  vessel  should  not  be  loaded  ? — 
Yes. 

2351.  Does  he  not  further  require  that  certain 
provisions  shall  be  made  as  to  shifting  boards  ? — 
Most  strongprovisions. 

2352.  Andyou  think  that  those  provisions  are 
desirable  ? — BKghly . 
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Chairman—  con  tinned. 

2353.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  making 
diem  imperative  by  law?  —  Not  the  slightest. 
Perhaps  I  may  add,  on  that  important  fact  of  510 
vessels  loaded  in  bulk,  and  only  one  lost,  an 
opinion  reported  by  Consul  Archibald,  of  New 
x  ork,  as  to  what  Mr.  H.  S.  Vining,  the  inspector, 
says  on  this  point.  He  say,  that  providing  the 
vessel  be  a  staunch  one,  properly  ceiled,  and 
provided  with  shifting  boards  of  the  required  di- 
mensions, and  that  the  grain  be  carefully  loaded, 
a  cargo  of  bulk  grain  may  be  carried  with  as 
much  safety  as  a  cargo  of  part  bulk  and  part 
bags,  and  he  thinks,  when  one  vessel  only  out  of 
510  laden  in  bulk  disappeared,  that  that  opinion 
is  justified  by  the  facts. 

2354.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Vining  prohibits  grain  loading  in  bulk  in  the 
'tween  decks? — No;  there  are  many  vessels 
which  take  part  of  the  cargo  in  'tween  decks 
under  his  supervision,  but  tney  have  it  properly 
secured.  His  contention  is,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  secure  it.  These  figures  apply  exclu- 
sively to  sailing  vessels.  Now  as  to  steamers, 
there  were  loaded  in  New  York  in  1879,  1,075 
steamers,  of  which  820  were  British. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

2355.  These  are  all  grain  ships? — No;  1,075 
steamers  of  all  sorts  loaded  in  New  York,  of  which 
820  were  British.  There  were  seven  lost  of  the 
whole  number.  Of  the  seven  lost,  two  were 
stranded  and  five  missing.  Of  the  five  missing, 
three  were  loaded  with  grain  and  other  cargo ;  not 
full  cargoes  of  grain  ;  and  the  two  which  had  full 
cargoes  of  grain  were  partly  laden  in  bulk,  and 
the  remainder  in  bags.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
was  no  fully  laden  grain  steamer  lost  from  New 
York  last  year. 

2356.  Were  the  seven  ships  that  were  lost  all 
British  ships  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Fry. 

2357.  Can  you  state  how  many  of  the  whole 
number  of  grain-laden  ships  were  fully  grain- 
laden  ?— From  New  York  ? 

2358.  Yes;  from  New  York,  of  the  whole 
1,075,  how  many  were  fully  grain-laden  ships  ? 
— The  figures  do  not  tell  that.  From  Baltimore, 
in  1879,  there  were  134  steamships  loaded  with 
entire  cargoes  of  grain,  and  83  with  part  grain ; 
making  a  total  of  217  steamers  from  Baltimore. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  was  not  a  single  loss 
with  regard  to  these  217  steamers  from  Balti- 
more, either  entire  grain  or  part  grain. 

Chairman. 

2359.  Are  there  any  regulations  at  Baltimore  ? 
-Yes. 

2360.  Of  the  same  kind  as  those  at  Netv 
York? — Very  similar.  The  total  number  of 
sailing  vessels  and  steam  vessels  from  Baltimore 
was  734  grain-laden  and  partly  grain-laden,  and 
of  the  743  the  loss  for  the  year  was  five. 

2361.  Can  you  tell  us  how  those  five  were 
loaded? — It  does  not  state  from  Baltimore.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  New  York  experience  which, 
was  larger,  might  safely  be  made  a  rule  for  that. 
The  proportion  we  found  in  New  York  probably 
prevailed.  Then  from  Philadelphia  there  were 
754  British  vessels  loaded. 

2362.  Steam  and  sail  ? — Yes,  there  were  140 
British  sailing  vessels  loaded  in  Philadelphia, 
and  614  steamers. 

n2  2363.  All 
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Sir  William  Harcourt. 

2363.  All  grain  ? — Either  all  grain  or  partly 
grain,  partly  other  cargoes.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  all  grain.  Of  the  whole  loading  of 
754  there  were  only  five  lost. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

2364.  Steamers  or  sailing  vesssels?— -I  think 
these  were  sailing  ships. 

Chairmaii. 

2365.  Can  you  give  us  any  particulars  of  their 
loading  ? — There  are  no  particulars  of  their  load- 
ing. The  Philadelphia  people  say  they  are  more 
strict  than  either  Baltimore  or  New  York. 
Whether  that  is  true  or  not  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

2366.  You  know  they  have  similar  regula- 
tions ? — Yes,  they  have  similar  regulations. 

2367.  I  think  m  all  these  cases  of  the  Ameri- 
can ports  the  regulations  are  underwriters'  regu- 
lations, and  not  compulsory  ? — They  are  compul- 
sory only  to  a  certain  extent.  They  are  not 
absolutely  compulsory  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  under- 
writers will  not  take  risks  unless  their  surveyors 
are  satisfied.  If  their  surveyors  are  not  satis- 
fied, the  underwriters  in  America  will  not  write. 
Then  I  come  to  New  Orleans,  which  is  the  only 
other  American  port  that  I  need  mention. 

2368.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
underwriters,  there  are  cases,  are  there  not,  in 
which  shipowners  refuse  to  comply  with  the  re- 
gulations in  all  these  other  ports  ? — I  would  not 
say  that,  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

2369.  I  think  one  of  the  witnesses  stated  that 
is  the  case.  Probably  you  do  not  know  whether 
in  such  a  case  they  succeed  in  getting  their  ships 
underwritten  by  other  than  the  regular  under- 
writers?—  A  man  might  load  a  cargo  by  his  own 
ship. 

2370.  And  insure  himself? — If,  for  instance, 
I  determined  to  load  one  of  my  own  vessels,  I  am 
not  obliged  to  consult  underwriters  in  America. 
I  can  insure  here,  I  should  give  orders  to 
load  the  vessel  as  I  thought  fit. 

2371.  Have  you  any  particulars  in  regard  to 
the  insurance  of  those  ships  that  were  lost, 
whether  they  were  insured  in  America,  or  in 
this  country  ? — I  have  none.  As  to  New  Orleans 
there  were  120  British  ships  loaded  with  grain 
at  that  port,  and  I  believe  entire  cargoes  of 
grain,  and  there  was  not  one  lost. 

2372.  That  is  both  steam  and  sail?— Both 
steam  and  sail.     Then  in  leaving  that  point,  as 

ou  have  allowed  me  to  state  the  opinion  given 
y  Mr.  Vining,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  men  in  America  on  these  matters,  I 
think,  perhaps,  you  would  allow  me  also  to  put 
in  the  opinion  which  Mr.  John  Dick,  Port  War- 
den of  Quebec,  has  given  on  this  subject.  He 
says  that  if  such  a  measure  as  that  now  before 
the  English  Parliament,  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Plimsoll,  was  carried,  compelling  all  vessels  to 
carry  their  whole  grain  cargo  in  bags  from 
American  ports,  it  would  not  insure  greater 
safety  with  this  or  any  other  class  of  vessels 
crossing  the  Atlantic  during  the  winter. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

2373.  He  means  greater  safety,  as  I  under- 
stand, over  the  Canadian  or  American? — Pre- 
cisely. 

Chairman. 

2374.  That  opinion  applies  to  any  proposal 
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which  should  require  that  grain  should  be 
wholly  laden  in  all  cases  in  bags  ? — Precisely ; 
there  have  been  such  proposals  made,  and  people 
on  the  other  wde  of  the  Atlantic  have  become 
acquainted  with  them. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

2375.  On  what  occasion  was  this  opinion  given  ?- 
— It  has  been  given  this  year  with  reference  to 
the  agitation  of  this  last  winter,  proposing  to 
enforce  the  carriage  of  all  grain  in  bags. 

2376.  In  what  form  was  it  given,  in  a  letter  or 
in  a  speech? — I  think  I  have  it  in  print  here.  I 
can  find  it  for  you  presently. 

Chairman. 

2377.  We  may  take  it  quantum  valeat;  does 
your  experience  enable  you  to  confirm  the  opinion 
which  has  just  been  read  of  Mr.  Dick? — 
Decidedly,  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake; 
you  would  have  more  losses. 

2378.  You  also  consider  that  to  load  in  bags 
would  be  more  insecure? — To  load  the  whole 
quantity  in  bags. 

2379.  To  load  the  whole  quantity  in  bags  would 
be  more  insecure  than  at  present? — Quite  so. 

2380.  Will  you  explain  why  you  think  so  ? — 
I  am  of  that  opinion  because  if  we  have  the  lower 
part  of  the  cargo  in  bulk  we  attain  that  which  we 
always  try  for  in  the  loading  of  ships ;  we  get  a 
heavier  weight  below  and  a  lighter  one  above. 

2381.  You  are  aware  already  that  on  the  west 
coast  of  America,  and  I  think,  from  California, 
the  whole  of  the  trade  is  done  in  bags  ? — Yes. 

2382.  Is  that  trade  accompanied  with  creator 
losses  than  the  trade  which  is  done  partly  in  bags 
and  partly  in  hulk  ? — These  are  all  sailing  ships, 
and  the  dimensions  of  sailing  ships  make  that 
operation  with  them  far  more  easy  than  with 
steamers.  There  are  no  steamers  from  these  ports 
with  grain. 

2383.  Of  course  I  understand  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  voyage  may  be  altogether  different; 
still  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  have  anything 
to  say  in  reference  to  this  matter;  from  New 
York  you  told  us  there  were  1,822  sailing  vessels, 
and  there  was  a  loss,  I  think,  of  20  ships  ? — There 
was  a  loss  of  20  ships  altogether ;  some  stranded, 
and  other  causes  of  loss. 

2384.  Thirteen  of  which  were  missing  and 
abandoned? — Thirteen  of  which  were  missing  and 
abandoned. 

2385.  Do  you  know  whether  the  proportion  of 
losses  was  greater  in  that  case  than  in  the  case  of 
the  Californian  or  the  west  coast  of  America 
trade  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  means  of  answer- 
ing that  question  exist.  You  see  what  a  difficult 
comparison  it  would  be,  not  only  in  the  numbers 
of  ships,  but  on  the  questions  of  seasons  and 
weather  to  which  vessels  might  happen  to  be  ex- 
posed. The  North  Atlantic  passage  is  notoriously 
one  of  the  worst  voyages.  The  voyage  down  the 
Pacific  is  the  finest  voyage  in  the  world. 

2386.  I  think,  then,  the  general  effect  of  your 
evidence  on  this  point  is  that  the  interests  of 
shipowners  already  lead  them  to  practise  loading 
in  bags,  as  far  as  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
prevail  ?  —I  think  if  you  will  allow  me  to  repeat 
it  again,  the  proportion  of  bagging  practised  by 
the  different  flags  is  conclusive  evidence  of  that. 
Of  545  British  aWp9  loaded,  only  AS  loaded  in 
bulk.  Of  549  Jtf0r^e8^an  ships  loaded,  only  43 
loaded   in  bulk,      0^  Italian  ships  loaded, 

only 
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only  242  loaded  in  bulk.  Of  the  Austrians  179 
loaded,  of  which  154  were  in  bulk.  The  chief 
loaders  in  bulk,  therefore,  are  the  Italians  and 
Austrians,  who  would  not  be  affected  by  our 
legislation ;  and  of  Norwegian  and  British, 
10  to  1  are  already  in  their  own  interest  put- 
ting into  operation  this  precaution  which  you 
think  of. 

2387.  You  seem  to  assume  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deal  with  these  foreign  ships,  even 
when  they  come  to  home  ports ;  still,  for  a 
moment,  supposing  it  were  considered  expedient 
and  possible  to  deal  with  them,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable  on  other  grounds,  and  that  it 
would  promote  greater  safety  ? — I  think  such  in- 
terference with  trade  is  very  undesirable,  unless 
the  case  for  it  is  overwhelming,  and  the  figures 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee seem  to  me  to  prove  no  such  case.  People 
are  doing  what  it  is  their  obvious  interest  to  do 
without  being  compelled.      I  may  say  on  this 

}>oint  to  the  Committee  that  if  it  had  not  been 
or  this  inquiry  coming  on,  I  have  the  strongest 
reason  for  believing,  as  a  director  of  an  insurance 
company,  that  more  would  have  been  done  al- 
ready but  for  the  intimation  that  the  Government 
was  going  to  do  something.  The  idea  that  the 
Government  is  going  to  give  directions  prevents 
some  people  taking  as  much  care  of  themselves 
as  they  would  take  if  they  knew  that  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  attend  to  its  own  business  and 
leave  them  to  theirs. 

2388.  Speaking  as  an  underwriter,  have  you 
any  particular  interest  to  serve  ? — A  very  strong 
interest. 

2389.  Does  not  the  increase  in  premiums  pay 
you  for  any  increase  in  the  loss  ? — Certainly  not 
as  regards  our  vessels,  because  we  are  mutual 
underwriters.  We  pay  no  premium,  and  we 
have  suffered  terribly  by  the  calamities  of  last 
winter.  We  are  extremely  anxious  to  take  all 
the  steps  in  our  power  to  mitigate  these  losses, 
and  1  feel  persuaded  that  we  should  have  altered 
the  terms  of  our  policies  in  some  respects,  had  it 
not  been  that  we  knew  there  wa6  going  to  be  a 
public  inquiry. 

2390.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  are 
convinced  that  you  would  by  voluntary  action 
greatly  mitigate  the  losses  from  which  you  have 
been  suffering,  and  then  I  understand  you  to  say, 
you  refrained  from  doing  what  would  have  been 
very  much  to  your  advantage,  because  it  was 
possible  that  the  Government  might  do  some- 
thing. I  understand  you  to  say,  you  think  that 
would  be  in  itself  very  inexpedient  and  undesir- 
able ? — I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  say 
that,  and  I  think  we  are  quite  obnoxious  to  such 
an  observation.  I  was  not  afraid  of  doing  it 
apart  from  the  Government,  as  I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  men  carrying  on  operations  where 
life  and  property  are  concerned  to  take  all  reason- 
able precaution,  but  many  people  get  an  idea, 
that  if  the  Government  is  going  to  interfere  you 
had  better  wait  and  see  what  they  will  do. 

2391.  Then  I  think  we  may  go  to  another 
nart  of  the  inquiry,  and  I  will  ask  you  the  pro- 
vable cost  of  loading  grain  only  in  bags?—  Going 
to  the  cost  of  bagging,  would  you  allow  me  to 
say  in  the  first  place,  that  it  strikes  me.  as  ex- 
tremely undesirable,  and  as  something  quite 
novel,  to  compel  the  carrier  of  goods  to  provide 
packages.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  depart- 
ment of  carriage  where  an  obligation  is  put  on 
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the  carrier  to  provide  a  description  of  package  in 
which  it  is  thought  by  somebody  that  the  goods 
can  be  more  safely  carried.  One  of  the  grounds 
of  our  objection  to  interference  of  this  sort  is, 
that  it  is  to  introduce  into  carriage  a  totally 
novel  doctrine. 

2392.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wherever  the  oags 
are  provided  now  they  are  provided  by  the  ship- 
owner ? — Not  by  the  shipowner. 

-2393.  By  the  consignee  ? — Out  of  this  Ameri- 
can trade  from  the  Pacific,  from  New  Zealand, 
from  India,  from  wherever  grain  is  handled  in 
bags,  the  bags  are  provided  by  the  owner  of  the 
goods,  and  the  goods  continue  in  the  bags  to  the 
end  of  their  destination ;  but  in  the  American 
trade,,  where  we  provide  bags  simply  for  the 
safety  of  the  carriage,  the  grain  is  put  into  our 
bags  in  the  American  port,  and  before  the  grain 
is  delivered  from  our  ships  in  London  the  grain 
is  put  into  bulk  in  the  ship's  hold,  so  that  any 
supposed  benefit  that  may  arise  to  trade  through 
the  merchandise  beings  in  bags  is  lost.  The  ser- 
vice of  the  bags  is  limited  exclusively  to  their 
service  on  board  the  ship  during  the  passage. 

2394.  That  is  an  argument  against  even  the 
present  practice  ? — It  is.  If  the  bags  were  wanted 
the  owners  of  the  goods  would  have  them  ;  and  it 
is  rather  in  favour  of  an  idea  which  I  think  the 
honourable  Member  for  Sunderland  started  some 
time  ago,  that  if  there  was  to  be  anything  done  in 
this  matter  on  humanitarian  grounds  it  should  be 
by  some  import  duty  on  grain  in  bulk,  which 
would  compel  the  exporters  of  the  article  to  put 
it  in  these  packages,  whether  they  were  shipped  . 
under  one  flag  or  another,  so  as  to  give  all 
Norwegians,  Italians,  and  other  people  who  are 
carrying  our  food  the  benefit  of  the  security  you 
are  seeking  to  give  to  English  sailors. 

2395.  As  to  the  cost,  does  it  varv  under  differ- 
ent conditions  ? — I  have  read  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  to  this  Committee  about 
the  cost  of  bags.  I  am  not  going  to  give 
any  opinions  on  that  subject}  but  if  the 
Committee  will  allow  me  I  will  tell  them  what 
bags  have  cost  me.  I  have  seen  that  they 
could  be  made  for  so  much  a  sack,  and  that  we 
should  make  eight  voyages  a  year,  and,  making 
eight  voyages  a  year  with  the  same  sacks,  if  they 
lasted  so  long,  the  cost  would  be  so-and-so.  Now 
I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  bags  in  Dundee  or  in 
London  has  anything  to  do  with  this  question. 
It  is  not  a  question  ot  what  we  can  buy  bags  at 
in  London  or  in  Dundee  when  we  do  not  want 
them.  The  question  is,  what  we  can  get  bags  at 
in  America ;  when  we  not  only  want  them,  but 
when  we  must  have  them  in  a  few  hours.  I  will 
hand  in  to  the  Committee  a  paper  giving  the 
name  and  date  as  to  what  it  has  cost  my  own 
firm  in  that  matter;  the  steamer  "  Indus"  loaded 
in  New  York  for  Havre. 

2396.  Was  she  wholly  loaded  in  bags? — No, 
partly.  The  bags  by  that  passage  cost  1 1  d.  per 
quarter.  The  same  steamer  "  Indus "  again 
loaded  in  Montreal  for  Liverpool,  and  the  cost  of 
the  bags  was  1  s.  0£  d.  per  quarter. 

Mr.  Stuart  Worthy. 

2397.  Does  that  mean  on  the  whole  cargo  ? — 
No,  on  the  quantity  bagged  it  was  to  be  2  J  d.  on 
the  whole  cargo,  or,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  state 
it  otherwise,  if  the  whole  cargo  of  the  steamer 
"  Indus  "  had  been  bagged  the  cost  would  have 
been  577/.  16*.  7rf. 

N3  2398.  Why 
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2398.  Why  would  the  cost  per  quarter  be 
leafe  if  the  whole  cargo  were  bagged.  I  should 
have  thought  it  was  a  constant  quantity  propor- 
tionable to  the  quantity  loaded? — That  is  the 
cost.  The  cost  Whs  I  s«  0±d.  per  quarter  on  the 
quantity  bagged. 

2399.  You  6aid  just  now  that  if  the  whole  had 
been  bagged,  it  would  have  been  2Jrf.  per 
quarter? — Excuse  me,  I  said  \2\a\  per  quarter 
on  the  quantity  bagged.  If  it  was  'spread  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  whole  cargo,  that  was 
equal  to  2  J  d.  on  the  whole  cargo,  and  that  if  we 
had  been  obliged  to  bag  the  whole  cargo  at  12J  <f., 
which  was  the  actual  cost  of  that  which  we  did 
bag,  the  cost  of  bagging  the  whole  would  have 
been  577  /•  The  same  month  and  year,  Septem- 
ber 1879,  the  steamer  "  Lady  Lycett,"  loaded  in 
Montreal  for  London.  The  cost  of  bags  by  that 
vessel  was  15Jrf.  per  quarter  on  the  quantity 
bagged.  Reduced  over  the  whole  cargo,  that 
came  to  4}  d.  per  quarter  on  the  whole  cargo. 
Had  the  whole  cargo  by  that  steamer  been  bag- 
ged, the  cost  would  have  been  578/.  The 
steamer  S€  Trent  "  loaded  in  Montreal  for  Lon- 
don in  May  1879.  The  cost  of  bagging  was  14  rf. 
per  quarter;  the  proportion  to  the  total  cargo 
44  d.  per  quarter,  and  the  cost  of  bagging  the 
whole  cargo  at  that  rate,  would  have  been  428  /• 
The  steamer  "  Tagus  "  loaded  in  New  York,  for 
Havre,  in  September  1879,  and  the  cost  of  bag- 

fing  in  New  xork  was  10  A  per  quarter.  We 
ave  not  to  bag  quite  so  much  as  in  Montreal. 
Reduced  over  the  whole  cargo,  that  is  2}  d.  per 
quarter,  and  the  cost  of  bagging  the  whole  cargo 
at  the  same  rate  would  have  been  419/. 

2400.  Did  you  obtain  these  bags  at  the  foreign 
norts,  that  is  to  6ay,  New  York  and  Montreal? — 
New  York  and  Montreal. 

2401.  Have  you  ever  tried  obtaining  them  in 
this  country  ? — Yes,  I  have  tried  this  year  owing 
to  these  heavy  charges. 

2402.  Do  you  find  in  that  way  it  becomes 
more  economical  ? — We  came  to  tne  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  worth  our  while. 

2403.  I  see  in  the  cost  here,  an  item  which 
appears  in  several  of  these  cases.  Elevating 
4  cent  Is  that  an  additional  charge.  That  is 
an  additional  charge  in  consequence  of  the 
bagging. 

2404.  You  have  told  ns  that  you  do  not  think 
bags  necessary,  and  you  have  shown  us  that  they 
are  expensive ;  may  I  ask  you  why  under  those 
circumstances  you  load  part  of  your  cargo  in 
bags  in  these  cases? — In  Canada  I  could  not 
help  it. 

2405.  In  New  York  you  could  have  helped 
it  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could. 

2406.  You  have  told  us  that  out  of  the  vessels 
ex  New  York,  510  were  loaded  wholly  in  bulk  ? 
— These  were  sailing  vessels,  and  every  one  of 
the  cases  I  have  given  you  were  steamers.  I  should 
not  like  to  be  misunderstood.  Have  I  said  that 
I  thought  no  bagging  was  desirable  ?  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  said  that,  and  I  do  not  think  that. 

2407.  Then,  perhaps  I  have  misunderstood 
you  ? — I  do  not  think  that.  I  think  for  Atlantic 
steamers  a  portion  ought  to  be  bagged. 

2408.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  say 
with  reference  to  cost  ?— I  have  one  other  vessel 
which  I  think  perhaps  will  complete  the  case. 
The  "Bengal" 'was  loaded  in  Montreal  in  last 
year,  in  September.  The  cost  of  bags  in  her 
case  came  altogether  to  170/.    It  was  1*.  3d. 
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per  quarter,  which  was  equal  to  4 J  d.  on  the 
whole  cargo.  Had  the  whole  cargo  been  bagged 
at  that  rate,  it  would  have  been  586  /.  I  think  it 
right  to  say,  in  further  explanation  of  these 
figures,  that  this  is  not  all  bag  hire.  We 
are  subjected  to  certain  charges  if  we  bring  grain 
in  bags,  and  to  get  it  in  bags  and  sret  it  out  of 
bags,  and  of  course  I  have  added  all  tnose  ^charges 
which  are  involved  in  doing  that.  They  are  par- 
ticularised on  the  paper  wnich  I  will  leave  with 
you.  Before  I  leave  that  question  of  bags,  I 
think  it  right  to  add  one  word  if  you  will  allow 
me.  You  asked  me  just  now  why  we  did  not 
buy  the  bags  in  this  country.  It  happens  some- 
times that  we  send  vessels  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  not  knowing  what  they  will  bring  back. 
We  send  them  to  the  Atlantic  coast  for  our 
orders.  We  make  the  engagements  while  they 
are  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  cable  them  where 
to  go  to  ;  we  may  engage  them  to  load  grain,  in 
which  case  we  want  some  bags,  or  we  may 
engage  them  to  load  provisions,  or  cotton,  in  which 
case  we  do  not  want  bags.  It  is  only  now  and 
then  that  we  want  bags,  and  any  vessel  that 
loads  grain  one  voyage  may  load  cotton  the  next, 
or  may  go  to  India  the  third  voyage,  and  load  a 
cargo  01  grain,  in  which  case  the  shipper  provides 
the  bags  ;  so  that  the  necessity  for  bags  on  board 
our  vessels  is  not  a  constantly  recurring  necessity 
which  makes  it  to  our  interest  to  keep  them. 
Then  they  are  very  rapidly  destroyed  on  board 
the  ships ;  they  are  subject  to  very  rapid  waste 
and  destruction  if  they  are  kept  unused.  I  only 
wish  to  add  these  as  additional  reasons  why  we 
don't  buy  bags  here. 

2409.  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to 
say  with  regard  to 'the  cost  of  bags? — I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  on  the  cost  of  the  bags. 

2410.  Do  you  consider  that  the  returns  before 
the  Committee  include  all  the  causes  of  pre- 
ventible  losses  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they 
do  not. 

2411.  What  causes  are  omitted? — We  ship- 
owners are  supposed  to  stand  in  the  relation 
of  masters  to  the  masters  of  our  ships,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  be  our  servants  notwith- 
standing tne  circumstance  that  we  cannot 
employ  a  captain  that  does  not  hold  a  Board  of 
Trade  certificate  of  his  competency.  You  know 
we  are  legally  liable  for  their  acts  as  if  we 
were  their  masters  in  an  ordinary  operation 
which  we  directed.  When  a  casualty  happens 
the  first  thing  that  flashes  before  our  eyes  is 
this  responsiblity,  and  whatever  the  shipowner 
may  privately  think  of  the  acts  of  the  masters, 
mates,  and  engineers,  the  fact  that  you  make 
him  liable  in  that  artificial  way,  rather  gives  an 
interest  in  concealing  the  truth  if  be  knows  that 
his  servants  are  in  fault. 

* 

2412.  What  do  you  mean  by  t€  making  him 
liable  in  that  artificial  way."  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  position  as  an  employer,  is  it  not  ? 
— I  think  it  is  a  very  unjust  liability,  because  you 
compel  us  to  employ  only  the  persons   whose 

Erofessional  competence  you  certify,  and  after  we 
ave  done  so,  you  hold  us  responsible  for  -their 
wrongful  acts  just  as  tf  we  had  directed  such 
acts  to  be  done. 

2413.  Wedonot  ($V(P  ^ou  *°  emP^°y  any 
particular  person*  ^  0^7  prevent  you  employ- 
ing a  person  who*  \  t  ^mpetent? — Precisely  ; 
and  having   emw\  *  ^4   %  T*W(>n  professionally 

^^\>^A  competent 
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competent  you  hold  us  responsible   for  errors 
just  as  if  we  had  directed  him  to  do  them. 

2414.  A  person  who  is  professionally  com- 
petent may  be  negligent  and  then  in  the 
ordinary  cause  the  employer  would  be  liable  ? — 
Then  you  should  punish  a  negligent,  captain  as 
you  would  punish  a  negligent  shipowner,  but  not 
both. 

2415.  There  is  no  special  liability  of  ship- 
owners as  compared  with  employers  ? — We  say 
that  liability  is  quite  contrary  to  all  the  ideas  of 
maritime  venture.  It  is  only  of  recent  growth; 
I  think  that  there  are  more  preventible  casual- 
ties than  is  disclosed  in  the  returns  ;  you  do  not 
get  the  truth  in  many  cases,  because  this 
state  of  the  law  makes  it.  to  the  interest  of 
owners  and  captains  and  everybody  else  to 
prevent  the  truth  coming  out,  because  if  we 
trumpeted  the  truth  on  tne  housetops  against 
our  servants  who  we  may  think  have  done  wrong 
the  very  censures  we  pronounee  on  our  servants 
are  immediately  turned  into  .grounds  for  an 
action  for  civil  damages  against  ourselves. 

2416.  How  does  that  affect  the  present  inquiry ; 
what  is  your  suspicion  with  regard  to  the  losses 
which  are  reported  to  us  in  the  grain  trade  from 
New  York ;  I  suppose  the  number  is  correct  to 
begin  with  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

2417.  Of  the  20  ships  which  were  reported  as 
lost  from  New  York  we  know  that  seven  were 
stranded,  four  missing,  and  nine  abandoned ; 
what  more  do  you  think  we  ought  to  know  ? — 1 
think  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  aban- 
doned ships  are  thrown  away  recklessly;  most 
unjustifiably.  An  owner  may  have  that  opinion, 
but  he  would  be  a  fool  if  he  said  it.  If  you  allowed 
responsibility  to  devolve  solely  upon  the  profes- 
sional persons  who  are  negligent  and  erroneous 
sometimes  one's  mouth  would  be  opened  where 
it  is  now  shut. 

2418.  Confining  yourself  to  the  present  in- 
quiry, £  suppose  you  do  not  suggest  that  all  the 
seven  out  of  20  ships  which  were  reported  as 
stranded,  were  really  not  stranded,  but  lost  owing 
to  the  shipping  of  grain  cargoes  ? — I  hold  that  it 
is  a  most  violent  assumption  that  because  a  vessel 
is  loaded  with  grain  and  is  lost  that  she  is 
lost  because  she  was  loaded  with  grain. 

2419.  I  want  to  eliminate  the  cases  as  to  which 
we  may  say  they  were  not  certainly  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  that.  I  understood  from  your  pre- 
vious evidence  that  that  was  the  effect  of  it ;  you 
said  of  the  20  ships  seven  were  stranded,  and  con- 
sequently no  provision  for  stowage  could  have 
prevented  their  loss  ? — Certainly  not. 

2420.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  case  of  in- 
accuracy to  which  you  have  just  called  attention 
would,  in  your  opinion,  in  any  way  alter  that  ? — 
I  do  not  put  it  so.  I  only  put  it  that  there  may 
be  even  more  casualties  than  these,  which  come 
under  other  heads  as  accidents  from  the  sea.  I 
stated  on  Monday  that  the  proportion  of  weather- 
caused  accidents  was  82  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
There  may  be  a  great  many  casualties  which  get 
under  the  head  of  weather,  act  of  God,  &c,  for 
which  the  acts  of  man  are  rather  to  blame  than 
the  acts  of  the  Divine  Being. 

2421.  You  do  not  suggest  there  are  many 
casualties  which  are  now  attributed  to  weather, 
or  the  act  of  God,  which  are  really  due  to  the 
improper  stowage  of  grain  cargoes  ?  —No. 

2422.  Then  1  think  it  really  does  not  interest 
us  at  the  present  moment  ? — As  to  the  other  cases 

0.116— Sess.  2. 
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of  loss,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that 
some  of  tne  most  competent  shipbuilders  and  ship- 
masters with  whom  I  am  acquainted  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  nothing  has  emerged,  so  far  in 
this  controversy,  to  show  that  there  is  any  general 
structural  weakness  about  our  ships ;  that  has  not 
been  the  cause  of  loss,  nor  that  the  water-ballast, 
about  which  a  good  deal  has  been  said,  either  has 
had  much  to  do  with  it.  On  the  point  of  water- 
ballast,  if  you  will  allow  me  I  should  like  to  refer 
you  to  the  most  important  testimony  which  is 
given  by  the  Port  Warden  at  Montreal,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, who  expressed  this  very  decided  opinion : 
"  It  is  simple  justice  to  state  that  iron  water- 
ballast  steamers  have  delivered  their  cargoes 
safely  since  1873,  when  the  port  regulations  for 
loading  grain  were  revised  and  made  imperative." 
Since  that  change  in  the  regulations,  to  which  I 
referred  on  Monday,  the  water-ballast  steamers 
have  delivered  their  cargoes  as  safely  as  any  other 
steamers. 

2423.  That  is  a  strong  argument,  is  it  not,  in 
favour  of  the  Montreal  regulations? — And  also  it 
is  a  reply  to  the  objections  against  water-ballast. 

2424.  You  mean  to  say  that  with  efficient  regu- 
lations water-ballast  ships  are  as  safe  as  the 
others  ? — I  say  they  are  safer.  We  have  had  a 
vessel  saved  by  water-ballast  where,  but  for  the 
water-ballast,  she  would  have  been  lost.  There  is 
a  double  bottom,  and  something  may  happen  to 
the  outer  bottom,  and  the  vessel  may  be  saved  by 
the  inner  bottom.  We  have  had  that  particular 
case  occur,  where  a  vessel  has  been  saved  from 
disappearing  altogether  by  the  circumstance  that 
it  has  a  double  bottom. 

2425*  Can  you  recollect  the  name  of  the  ship  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  good  purpose  to 
mention  it.  I  could  tell  you  afterwards,  if  you 
wish  to  know,  all  the  particulars  about  it. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

2426.  That  is  in  cases  of  stranding,  I  sup- 

fose? — -In  cases  of  stranding.  The  next  subject 
should  like  to  say  a  word  about  is  as  to  the 
cost  of  insuring  grain  in  the  Atlantic  trade.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  the  premium  of  insurance  is 
the  ultimate  measure  of  the  loss,  plus  the  under- 
writers* profit ;  therefore  the  premium  itself  is 
no  proof  that  the  trade  is  carried  on  properly  or 
improperly,  but  I  submit  very  respectfully  to  the 
Committee  that  if  you  were  to  examine  pre- 
miums over  a  series  of  years,  and  to  find,  com- 
paring the  premiun  of  one  year  with  another 
year,  that  there  was  a  gradual  course  of  reduc- 
tion, the  inference  would  be  unanswerable  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  experienced  underwriters 
the  risk  was  diminishing.  Now,  Sir,  that  is 
exactly  what  h$s  happened  in  the  Atlantic  trade. 
I  find  there  has  been  a  steady  diminution  be- 
tween 1875  and  1879,  60  that  the  premium  which 
was  25*.  in  1875,  is  20$.  now;  the  premium 
which  was  40 .v.  in  1875,  is  35 *.  now;  the  pre- 
mium which  was  50*.  in  1875,  is  45  *.  now,  and 
the  premium  which  was  55  s.  in  1875,  is  50*. 
now,  the  premium  which  was  80*  in  1875  is  75*. 
now. 

2427.  These  premiums  are  premiums  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  year  ? — Yes.  The  first  point  I 
put  to  the  Committee  on  that  snbject  is,  given  a 
reduction  on  premiums  between  given  dates,  it 
is  a  fair  inference  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
underwriter,  the  risk  is  rather  less. 

2428.  An4  in  the    interval   which  you  have 
n  4  chosen 
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chosen  for  the  purpose  of  the  comparison,  is  it 
not  the  fact  that  these  reductions  have  been 
adopted  at  the  foreign  ports,  and  therefore  that 
greater  security  is  due  in  fact,  at  all  events,  to 
these  regulations? — I  could  not  say.  I  think 
some  of  these  regulations  were  in  torce  before, 
but  such  reductions  indicate  improvement. 

2429.  Then  as  to  Atlantic  premiums  ? — Gene- 
rally I  am  not  able  to  agree  with  what  I  have 
read  and  heard  from  some  of  the  witnesses  here. 
Atlantic  premiums  vary  with  the  vessel,  with 
the  cargo,  and  with  the  season  so  extremely  that 
they  go  from  6  *.  8  d.  per  cent,  to  80  *.  per  cent., 
and  so  far  from  American  grain-sailing  ships  cost- 
ing about  40  $.9  as  I  understood  somebody  to  say, 
I  mention  to  the  Committee  as  a  fact  that  no 
later  than  yesterday  a  risk  was  being  done  in 
Lloyd's  Koom  from  Philadelphia  to  Ireland  at 
15  #.  per  cent,  on  a  sailing  vessel. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

2430.  Forty  shillings  I  think  in  the  winter? — 
It  is  more  than  40*.  in  the  winter  sometimes. 

Chairman. 

2431.  The  amount  of  the  premium  varies  so 
much  with  the  time  of  year  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  comparison  ? — Yes,  and  the  assortment  of 
cargo.  Then  the  second  point  I  should  like  to 
mention  about  insurance  of  grain  cargoes  is,  that 
nearly  all  the  grain  risks  are  done  in  America.  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  American  grain 
trade  as  carrier,  and  it  comes  within  my  business 
to  find  out  where  cargoes  are  insured,  and  for  the 
most  part  these  insurances  are  effected  at  the  place 
of  shipment,  where  all  the  particulars  of  the  ships, 
and  tne  loading,  and  the  method  of  securing  the 
cargo  can  be  fully  known  to  the  underwriters  who 
take  the  risk. 

2432.  I  think  the  statement  which  the  Com- 
mittee have  had  is  to  this  effect,  that  grain  cargoes 
shipped  in  bags  from  San  Francisco  in  February 
last  were  taken  at  40  s.  It  did  not  refer  to  the 
New  York  trade  at  all  ? — If  that  be  so,  I  only  say 
to  the  Committee  that  to  compare  a  Pacific 
voyage  with  a  North  Atlantic  voyage  is  quite 
misleading. 

2433.  That  was  compared  with  the  Atlantic 
voyage,  at  the  same  time  when  it  was  stated  that 
underwriters  could  not  be  found  at  4  /.  per  cent.  ? 
— So  far  from  underwriters  not  being  found,  I  am 
a  member  of  Lloyd's,  I  am  an  underwriter  at 
Lloyd's,  and  am  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
very  large  number  of  underwriters  at  Lloyd's, 
and  the  complaint  we  make  at  Lloyd's  just  now 
is  that  we  cannot  get  anything  like  as  much  of 
the  American  grain  business  to  underwrite  as  we 
should  like,  in  consequence  of  the  Yankees  keep- 
ing it  themselves. 

2434.  Supposing  that  the  ordinary  rate  of 
premium  on  grain,  as  now  loaded  from  New 
York  in  the  winter  months,  were  80*.,  do  you 
think  that  if  that  grain  were  loaded  wholly  in 
bags  you  would  be  able  to  get  it  written  at 
50  *.  ? — I  do  not  think  anything  of  the  kind. 

2435.  Do  you  think  any  difference  would  be 
made  in  favour  of  a  cargo  loaded  wholly  in  bags  ? 
— As  between  a  cargo  partly  in  bags  about  the 
top,  I  do  not  think  so. 

2436.  As  between  a  cargo  loaded  as  the  car- 
goes ordinarily  are  from  tne  Atlantic  ports  now  ? 
— That  is  partly  with  bags  on  the  top.  I  do  not 
think  so.     I  think  the  cargo  with  bags  on  the 
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top  can  be  made  so  secure  that  they  are  prefer- 
able to.  all  bags. 

2437.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  statement 
that  from  the  Atlantic  ports  all  underwriters 
will  give  at  least  a  return  of  one  per  cent,  on 
cargo  if  the  cargo  is  shipped  in  bags,  without 
taking  into  consideration  trie  class  of  ship? — I 
answer  that  question  by  asking  you,  how  could 
an  underwriter  return  one  per  cent  when  I  told 
you  that  yesterday  a  risk  was  being  written  at 
15*. 

2438.  That  is  a  summer  risk ;  I  understand 
that  this  statement  applies  to  an  annual  insur- 
ance ? — Cargoes  are  not  insured  annually.  Ships 
are  not  kept  all  the  year  carrying  grain.  There 
is  not  one  ship  in  20  that  is. 

2439.  I  will  put  it  to  you  in  this  way  ;  would 
the  underwriters  make  any  return  at  all  if  the 
cargoes  were  loaded  in  bags  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  class  of  the  ship  ? — As  between 
all  bags,  and  part  bass  or  bulk  ? 

2440.  I  will  take,  in  the  first  place,  as  between 
bags  and  all  bulk? — I  think  the  underwriters 
would  accept  a  lower  premium  for  a  cargo  that 
was  loaded,  under  Mr.  Vining's  inspection,  with 
part  bags  on  the  top  than  they  would  with  a 
cargo  in  bulk  in  winter.  In  summer  I  do  not 
think  they  would  make  much  difference. 

2441.  As  between  Mr.  Vining's  system  and 
all  bags?— I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
reduction  at  all. 

2442.  Then  I  think  we  were  told  that  the  in- 
surance of  a  ship  being  81.  8s.  per  cent,  for  the 
year,  would  be  reduced  to  7  /.  7  s.  if  it  were 
guaranteed  that  the  cargo  would  be  taken  wholly 
in  bags  ; ,  do  you  concur  in  that  ?— I  am  not  able 
to  concur  in  that  statement,  because  what  a  vessel 
may  be  going  to  do  during  the  year  may  be  one 
of  a  100  things ;  there  might  be  many  things 
that  would  get  a  reduction.  Without  knowing 
what  she  was  going  to  do  at  the  time  she  was  not 
carrying  grain,  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 
I  have  never  known  such  a  case.  I  have  never 
known  a  policy  effected  with  the  stipulation  that 
if,  during  the  12  month's  currency  of  the  policy 
the  vessel  did  not  load  grain  in  bulk,  there  should 
be  a  return  of  one  per  cent. 

2443.  I  think  all  your  evidence  comes  to  this, 
that  at  all  events  cargo  wholly  loaded  in  bulk  is 
the  least  secure  of  all  grain  cargoes  ? — I  limit  that 
observation  distinctly  to  the  Atlantic  trade,  be* 
cause  in  other  respects  grain  is  good  cargo.  It 
secures  an  equal  distribution  of  the  weight  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  vessel,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  in  stowage. 

2444.  You  would  not  apply  it  then  to  the 
Mediterranean  trade? — No,  nor  to  the  Baltic 
Generally  on  the  cost  of  insurance  the  effect  of 
what  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Committee  is,  that  com- 
paring the  premium  of  1875  with  1879,  I  find  a 
reduction  of  about  20  per  cent,  on  the  summer 
rates.  The  reduction  is  less  on  the  winter  rates, 
but  on  the  summer  rates  there  is  a  deduction  of 
about  20  per  cent.,  and  I  put  it  to  the  Committee 
that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  underwriters  dealing 
with  this  class  of  risk  in  consecutive  years,  there 
was  not  a  general  impression  that  the  risk  was 
diminishing,  no  such  reduction  could  have  taken 
place. 

2445.  Then  what  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
chief  causes  of  preventible  loss  in  ships  ladened 
with  grain  ? — I  think  the  chief  preventible  causes 
of  loss  with  the  grain  ships  may  be  said  to  be 

two ; 
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two ;  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  great  deal  of  careless 
loading ;  I  have  made  very  zealous  inquiry  with 
regard  to  the  disasters  that  have  happened,  and 
I  am  afraid  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  negli- 
gence in  the  loading.  The  loading  is  very  rapid 
in  the  American  ports.  It  is  not  unfrequent  for 
our  large  vessels  of  9,000  or  10,000  quarters  to 
be  loaded  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  if  the  captains 
are  not  present,  and  do  not  stop  the  loading  now 
and  then  to  see  that  the  trimming  is  properly 
done,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  parts  of  the  vessel 
being  loaded  very  badly,  and  as  soon  as  the  vessel 
begins  to  pitch  in  a  sea,  whatever  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  secure  the  cargo,  may,  Dy  that, 
become  loose,  that  is  one  serious  source  of  danger. 
It  is  danger  which  I  do  not  think  can  be  dealt 
with  otherwise  than  by  making  the  people  whose 
lives  are  dependent  upon  it  more  careful. 

2446.  Is  not  that  a  risk  which  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated in  the  case  of  loading  in  bulk  ;  it  is  not  a 
risk  which  would  exist  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent,  if  the  ships  were  loaded  with  bags  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  less  if  the  vessels  were  loaded 
with  bags. 

2447.  Then  what  is  the  other  cause? — The 
other  cause,  and  I  think  the  chief  cause  of  all,  is 
overloading.  The  vessels  th;it  would  have  been 
quite  safe  and  would  arrive  if  they  had  had  100 
or  200  tons  less  in  the  'tween  decks,  disappear, 
because,  in  the  first  place  they  are  immersed  too 
deeply,  and  in  the  second  place,  that  extra 
quantity  of  dead  weight  which  is  put  in  the 
'tween  decks  develops  a  degree  of  instability, 
which  renders  them  helpless  in  bad  weather. 

2448.  Then  I  need  perhaps  only  ask  you  now 
whether  you  can  suggest  to  the  Committee  the 
alterations  in  existing  legislation  which  would 
tend  to  prevent  these  sources  of  loss  ? — If  you 
will  allow  me  to  preface  that  by  saying  that  I 
have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  best  thing  for 
the  Government  in  these  matters  is  to  let  them 
alone ;  but  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  let  alone,  1  will  try  to  indicate  some 
things  which  would  probably  do  the  most  good 
with  the  least  harm.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  could  complain  if  you  enforced 
shifting  boards  to  the  keelson,  in  all  trades  and 
with  all  grains. 

Mr.  Courley. 

2449.  From  the  deck  you  mean  ? — From  the 
deck  to  the  keekon,  I  would  not  object  to  it  in  all 
trades. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

2450.  Or  iron  plates  ? — Yes,  of  any  sort. 

Chairman. 

2451.  In  all  ships  engaged  in  the  grain  trade  ? 
—Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  the  grain  trade.  Then 
in  the  second  place,  I  think  you  might  enforce 
bagging  to  the  extent  of  one  third  in  the 
Atlantic  trade,  in  cases  of  cargoes  of  heavy 
grain,  such  as  wheat,  maize,  and  peas ;  and  in 
cases  where  a  local  authority  does  not  control  the 
shipment  and  certify  its  being  suitable  and  in 
order.  Where  a  local  authority  does,  then  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  interfere. 
I  purposely  limit  the  suggestion  to  these-  three 
heavy  articles,  relying  on  the  figures  which  I 
produced  to  the  Committee  on  Monday,  showing 
that  in  the  case  of  the  import  of  oats  from 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  there  was  no  cause  for 
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any  interference  with  the  light  grain,  even  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  proportion  of  loss  with  light 
cargoes  was  so  light,  that  there  was  no  justifica- 
tion in  my  opinion  for  interference.  These  two 
things  the  Committee  will  observe  will  leave  the 
lighter  grain  alone  everywhere,  and  they  would 
limit  the  legislation  to  the  Atlantic.  I  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Monday  the  facts  about  so 
many  other  places  where  the  grain  is  bagged  as 
a  matter  of  trade  convenience,  and  in  all  such 
cases  you  do  not  want  any  legislation  to  compel 
people  to  do  that  which  the  habit  and  custom  of 
the  trade  makes  convenient.  Then,  sir,  on  the 
subject  of  overloading,  I  think  the  interference  on 
that  subject  so  far  has  been  useless.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  any  Parliamentary  delusion 
ever  exceeded  that  of  the  load  line  which  was 
fixed  a  few  years  ago,  by  which  the  owner 
was  left  at  liberty  to  move  up  or  down  as 
often  as  he  pleased.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  do  nothing  than  to  pretend  to  do  something 
which  is  really  nothing.  That  I  believe  has  been 
mischievous  rather  than  anything  else.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  with  regard  to 
load-line,  that  you  should  do  one  of  two  things ; 
you  should  either  put  the  present  law  in  force, 
which  makes  it  a  crime  to  overload  a  ship,  or  if 
you  cannot  do  that,  if  it  is  impossible  to  make 
crimes  out  of  the  offence  of  overloading,  you 
should  resolve  on  some  plan  of  a  load-line.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  creditable  to  our  flag  that  so  much 
overloading  should  go  on  as  does  go  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  there  are  as  many  coal  vessels 
leaving  our  shores  lost  from  being  overloaded,  as 
there  are  grain  vessels  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  you  were 
to  enact  anything  about  immersion,  which  was  to 
take  effect  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  first, 
we  should  soon  have  the  Americans  and  Cana- 
dians, and  all  people  affected,  saying  to  us,  "  you 
ought  to  begin  tnat  process  at  home;  until  you 
have  done  something  effective  in  that  matter  in 
your  own  ports,  you  cannot  know  the  difficulties  of 
such  action  in  fpreign  ports.  Until  you  show  you 
can  master  these  difficulties  in  your  own  ports,  you 
should  not  pretend  to  be  interfering  with  the 
carrying  on  of  business  in  our  ports,  but  you 
should  begin  at  home."  Either  have  an  effective 
load-line  to  be  settled  by  the  ship  builder  and 
shipowner  and  Lloyd's  surveyor  all  together  on 
the  merits  of  every  particular  ship,  no  hard  and 
fast  line  ;  or,  if  you  do  not  do  that,  you  should 
enforce  the  present  law. 

2452.  Now  I  will  just  go  back  for  a  little  to 
your  first  suggestions,  which  have  regard  to 
stowage ;  I  understand  you  would  except  all 
light  grain,  and  you  would  except  all  ports 
except  the  Atlantic  ports ;  you  would  also  except 
all  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  where  local  authorities 
exercise  any  control  at  all  ? — Where  there  is  a 
local  authority  to  control  the  loading,  and  give  a 
certificate  that  it  lias  been  properly  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  port  regulations,  which  are  in 
force  for  every  ship  that  is  loading,  I  do  not  want 
our  ships  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  to  which 
Italians  and  Norwegians  and  our  competitors 
generally  are  not  subject. 

2453.  At  the  present  time,  I  understand  that 
would  apply  only  to  Montreal  ? — It  would  apply 
to  New  York. 

2454.  But  at  New  York  the  local  authority 
has  no  regulations ;  it  is  only  the  underwriters  ? 
— That  is  the  local  authority  for  this  purpose, 

O  2455.  Do 
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2455.  Do  you  mean  where  there  are  any 
regulations  at  all,  either  underwriter's  regula- 
tions or  the  regulations  of  the  port? — I  think 
where  there  are  regulations  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  approve,  and  I  believe  they  would  approve 
of  the  !New  York  regulations. 

2456.  You  would  say,  only  where  regulations, 
by  whomsoever  made,  are  considered  satisfactory 
by  some  Competent  authority  on  this  6ide,  would 
you  exclude  those  ports  ;  you  would  not,  simply 
because  some  local  authority  had  made  regula- 
tions which  were  thought  to  be  wholly  incom- 
petent; in  such  a  case,  exclude  them  from 
legislation? — As  a  first  step,  I  would  strongly 
recommend  that  you  should  not  interfere  where 
there  is  any  authority  locally  controlling  the 
loading,  because  if  you  do,  you  would  imme- 
diately run  the  risk  of  putting  us  to  a  disadvan- 
tage in  competing  with  other  flags. 

2457.  In  these  exceptional  cases  you  say  that 
we  might  interfere  without  serious  injuiy  to  trade 
in  two  respects ;  in  the  first  place,  we  might  in- 
sist that  the  shifting  boards  should  be  carried 
down  to  the  keelson  ? — Yes. 

2458. — Would  you  insist  on  transverse  bulk- 
heads ? — No. 

2459.  Would  you  limit  the  size  of  the  hold  in 
which  grain  might  be  carried  in  bulk  ? — No. 

2460.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  danger  in 
carrying  grain  in  very  large  holds  without  divi- 
sion other  than  a  longitudinal  division  ? — We 
take  precautions,  but  the  question  is  what  to 
make  compulsory. 

2461.  I  would  suggest  this  to  you,  that,  sup- 
posing it  were  prohibited  to  ship  grain  in  bulk  m 
separate  holds,  having  more  than  a  certain  cubic 
capacity  that  would  compel  the  shipowner  to 
divide  his  hold  ? — I  think  all  such  detailed  inter- 
ference is  objectionable. 

2462.  You  would  confine  your  recommenda- 
tion, at  all  events,  to  this  one  recommendation  of 
longitudinal  shifting  boards  down  to  the  keel- 
son ? — Yes. 

2463.  And  to  one-third  bagging  in  the  case  of 
the  Atlantic  trade  ? — Yes. 

2464.  May  I  ask  you  how  you  suggest  that 
those  regulations,  if  they  were  made,  should  be 
secured  ;  you  have  probably  seen  the  Bill  which 
is  before  the  Committee  ? — I  think  you  could  not 
posssibly  devise  a  more  objectionable  method 
than  that  one. 

2465.  The  plan  provided  in  the  Bill  is,  first, 
that  the  managing  owner  or  master  is  to  give 
notice  before  unloading,  and  within  24  hours 
after  that  notice  the  collector,  or  other  principal 
officer  of  the  Customs,  is  to  cause  the  ship  to  be 
inspected  by  some  competent  person  ? — That  is 
locking  the  stable  door  after  the  steed  is  stolen. 
You  are  interfering  to  prevent  lives  being  lost  ; 
if  you  want  to  save  lives,  you  must  do  it  at  the 
place  where  the  cargo  is  shipped. 

2466.  If  the  shipowner  knows  on  arrival  that 
he  will  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine,  will  not  that 
prevent  him  loading  in  contravention  of  our 
regulations  ?  —  Precisely  ;  but  supposing  the 
vessel  is  abandoned  or  missing  ? 

2467.  The  owner,  when  he  starts  his  ship, 
hopes  at  all  events  that  it  will  arrive,  and  he  has 
to  make  his  accounts  with  the  probability  of  its 
arriving  ? — How  can  any  custom-house  officer  go 
on  board  one  of  our  vessels  and  tell  whether  it 
has  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  of  its  cargo  in 
bags  by  simply  looking  at  it  ? 


Cliairman— continued. 

2468.  Would  not  the  papers  show  that  ? — 
They  would  show  that  to  the  consul.  My  point 
is,  that  if  you  are  going  to  interfere  at  all,  to 
make  the  interference  effective  it  should  be  at 
the  place  of  shipment,  and  your  consular  autho- 
rity at  the  place  of  shipment  should  give  a  certi- 
ficate that  the  vessel  has  been  properly  loaded* 

2469.  That  would  make  the  consular  authority 
at  a  foreign  port  responsible  for  what  is  a  very 
difficult  and  technical  matter,  would  it  not? — It 
is  so  difficult  and  technical  that  my  opinion  is  that 
you  should  let  it  alone. 

2470.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  safely  rely 
upon  such  officers  as  the  Government  could  ob- 
tain in  all  the  foreign  ports  in  which  grain  is 
shipped  to  see  that  these  regulations  are  carried 
out  ? — You  would  have  to  take  them  for  what 
they  were  worth. 

2471.  Would  not  the  officers  to  whom  these 
regulations  were  submitted  be  subjected  to  great 
temptations  at  times? — Yes;  it  would  be  like 
many  of  these  Parliamentary  regulations,  it  would 
be,  in  the  end,  a  delusion. 

2472.  Would  it  not  be  a  more  reliable  way  to 
examine  the  vessels  in  our  own  ports,  where  the 
control  is  much  closer  and  more  direct,  than  to 
examine  them  in  a  foreign  port,  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  exercise  any  control  over  the  officer 
appointed  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  be  any 
use. 

2473.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  this 
examination  in  a  foreign  port  has  been  tried  in 
Alexandria  and  other  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  ? 
— I  do  not  understand  you. 

2474.  I  mean  that  the  surveyor,  acting  on  the 
instructions  of  the  consul,  examines  the  ship  be- 
fore she  starts  when  loaded  with  grain? — We 
heard  a  little  of  such  interference  about  three  or 
four  years  ago. 

2475.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  dis- 
continued, except  at  Alexandria,  because  it  was 
found  to  be  unreliable  ? — But  there  was  no  statu- 
tory provision  for  it ;  it  was  a  mere  departmental 
effort. 

2476.  The  consuls  were  acting  under  orders 
from  the  Foreign  Office? — Yes.  It  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  clause  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  when  there  is  no  legal  authority  the 
consul  shall  decide. 

2477.  You  do  not  further  think,  I  understand, 
that  it  would  be  efficient? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  efficient  anywhere.  I  think  you  will 
delude  yourselves  by  interfering  in  the  business 
at  all.  I  think  the  figures  which  I  produced  on 
Monday,  as  to  the  diminishing  extent  of  loss,  show 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  bad  weather  last 
winter,  there  is  a  steady  course  of  improvement 
going  on,  with  which  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  State 
to  interfere. 

2478.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  unfair  of  me 
to  put  it  to  you  that  you  do  not  much  want  such 
regulations  to  succeed? — Excuse  me.  Every 
shipowner  is  a  large  underwriter,  and  there  are 
no  persons  in  England  so  interested  in  diminish- 
ing casualties  at  sea  as  the  shipowners.  Our 
own  pockets  are  directly  concerned. 

2479.  Will  you  turn  to  Clause  4  of  the  Bill,  a 
clause -which  authorises  harbour  authorities  to 
charge  double  due8  on  an7  British  or  foreign 
ship  carrying  gr^W*  caTgo  which  appears  to  have 
been  loaded  or  ^  <tf  e&  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
in  the  case  of  ^  -2  At^  ^P  ^e  m  contravention 
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of  this  Act ;  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion 
on  that  clause? — I  am  quite  sure  it  would  never 
work. 

2480.  In  what  way  would  it  fail?  —In  the  way 
that  the  load  line  has  failed. 

2481.  This  gives  a  distinct  interest  to  the  har- 
bour authorities,  does  it  not,  in  the  shape  of  the 
double  dues? — I  do  not  think  you  would  find 
harbour  authorities  content  to  become  spies.  I 
am  sure  I  would  not  if  I  were  one.  Then  we  are 
large  customers  of  all  the  harbour  authorities,  and 
they  would  be  becoming  spies  on  their  own  cus- 
tomers. You  delude  yourselves  if  you  think  it 
would  work. 

2482.  You  think  the  harbour  authorities  would 
not  carry  out  any  regulation  of  that  sort? — You 
can  enact  it,  and  it  would  be  a  dead  letter. 

Mr,  G  our  ley. 

2483.  Would  you  prefer  a  differential  duty, 
making  it  international  ? — If  there  is  to  be  any 
interference  which  is  to  affect  all  flags,  it  should 
be  so. 

Chairman. 

2481.  Leaving  the  question  of  stowage  and 
coming  to  the  question  of  overloading,  you  say 
that  we  have  one  of  two  alternatives,  the  first  is, 
to  put  the  law  in  force ;  will  you  explain  what 
you  mean  by  that? — I  think  it  was  the  Act  of 
1875,  if  I  remember  rightly,  which  made  over- 
loading a  misdemeanour. 

2485.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  Act  which 
makes  it  the  duty  ol  the  owner  and  master  to 
keep  his  ship  seaworthy? — But  overloading  is 
included  in  the  definition  of  seaworthiness,  and  it 
is  made  a  misdemeanour,  and  there  have  been 
some  flagrant  cases  of  overloading,  but  nothing 
has  been  done  in  them. 

2486.  You  suggest  then  that  a  prosecution 
should  be  instituted  in  all  cases  of  overloading  ? 
— -What  I  say  is  that  you  should  make  up  your 
mind  to  one  of  two  things;  if  you  pretend 
to  stop  overloading  by  making  it  a  criminal  act, 
deal  with  that  criminal  act  when  it  happens,  as 
you  deal  with  any  other  criminal  act ;  if  you  are 
of  opinion  that  you  cannot  make  a  crime  out  of 
what,  perhaps  m  most  cases,  may  be  a  matter  of 
opinion,  you  should  take  steps  by  load  line  to 
stop  it,  and  until  you  do  that  in  your  own  ports, 
it  is  a  very  cheap  sort  of  charity  "to  interfere  with 
loading  in  foreign  ports. 

2487.  I  rather  put  it  to  you  as  an  explanation, 
whether  you  are  aware  that  in  all  these  cases  to 
which  you  refer  the  Board  of  Trade  have  care- 
fully considered  the  expediency  of  prosecution, 
but  they  have  found  very  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  necessary  evidence  ?— I  am  not  aware 
what  the  Board  of  Trade  has  considered. 

2488.  I  only  wish  to  put  it  as  an  explanatory 
question? — I  think  it  may  be  fair  to  say  this, 
that  the  value  of  making  overloading  a  crime,  is 
that  the  penalty  shall  act  as  a  deterrent,  and  the 
mere  fact  of  a  prosecution,  whether  it  succeeded 
or  not,  would  have  ten  times  the  force  as  a  deter- 
rent of  any  new  enactment. 

2489.  Then  I  may  ask  you  whether  you  are 
aware  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  ordered  one  or  two  prosecutions  in 
these  cases? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

2490.  Supposing  it  to  be  found  impossible  to 
put  the  criminal  law  in  force ;  I  understand  you 
to  suggest  that  a  compulsory  load  line  should  be 
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adopted? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  a 
compulsory  load  line. 

2491.  That  it  shall  be  enacted  that  a  load  line 
shall  be  fixed  by  certain  authorities  in  the  case 
of  every  ship  ? — Yes. 

2492.  Would  you  leave  the  fixing  of  the  load 
line  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ?— No,  certainly  not. 

2493.  You  suggested,  I  think,  that  it  should 
be  fixed  by  the  shipowner,  the  shipbuilder,  and 
Lloyd's  surveyor  ? — Yes. 

2494.  Could  you  enact  that  these  three  bodies 
should  meet  and  fix  the  load  line  in  every  case  ? 
—You  can  refuse  a  British  register  until  they  do 
it.  We  are  obliged  to  come  to  you  for  a  register, 
and  that  would  put  all  British  shins  on  the  same 
level;  they  would  not  one  be  loacfed  to  five-feet 
side,  and  another  to  six,  one  running  foolish 
risks,  and  the  other  acting  prudently. 

2495.  You  have  got,  have  you  not,  in  your 
proposed  court  three  interests  which  may  be 
opposing  interests :  the  shipowner,  the  ship- 
builder, and  Lloyd's  surveyor  ? — Precisely  ;  but 
you  have  three,  and  where  you  have  three  you 
would  always  have  a  decision. 

2496.  You  would  make  the  decision  of  the 
majority  binding?— I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  about  that.  The  objections  to 
former  attempts  at  a  load  line  have  been  the  idea 
of  fixing  by  enactment  a  hard-and-fast  line  that 
should  apply  to  every  different  description  of 
ship.  The  value  of  that  would  be  tnat  you 
would  soon  have  ships  built  with  a  view  to  the 
load  line,  rather  than  with  the  view  to  make 
them  safe  sea-going  ships ;  but  if  you  leave  the 
load  line  to  be  fixed  by  practical  authorities  and 
to  be  publicly  declared,  so  that  the  underwriters 
and  everybody  concerned  can  see  it,  and  then  do 
away  with  the  owner's  power  of  altering  it,  which 
he  has  now  whenever  it  suits  him,  you  would 
get  something  that  would  be  an  improvement  on 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  probably  diminish 
overloading.  I  do  not  sav  more  for  it  than 
that. 

2497.  You  told  us  that  at  the  present  time  the 
owner's  load  line  is  a  farce  ? — A  complete  farce. 

2498.  I  suppose  you  know  that  in  many  cases, 
probably  not  in  the  majority,  the  owner  puts  his 
load  line  a  great  deal  higher  than  you  would 
think  right? — Higher  than  he  is  going  to  use  it. 

2499.  That  I  am  afraid  would  be  the  tendency 
of  these  owners  in  all  cases.  It  would  be  the 
tendency  of  the  owner  if  he  were  one  of  the  court 
to  settle  the  load  line,  would  it  not  ? — He  would 
endeavour  to  get  a  load  line  that  he  thought 

Erudent  and  reasonable,  and  probably  it  would 
e  a  maximum  load  line. 

2500.  I  take  it  that  he  would  try  and  get  from 
the  court  the  load  line  which  he  now  puts  for 
himself? — Possibly  he  might  try. 

2501.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  what  would  be 
the  position  of  the  builder ;  what  interest  would 
he  have  ? — He  would  give  a  practical  opinion. 

2502.  His  would  be  merely  a  practical  opinion, 
but  would  he  not  be  to  a  certain  extent  an  in- 
terested partv,  and  interested  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  shipowner  ? — I  think  he  would  be  so 
interested  that  he  would  probably  do  what  was 
reasonable.  You  do  not  want  by  any  load  line 
to  prevent  our  machines  doing  what  they  are 
fairjy  capable  of  doing.     We  have  attained  the 

,  present  position  of  the  British  flag  by  utilising 
our  machinery. 

2503.  I   want  to   know  how  you  think  that 
O  2  security 
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security  would  be  attained  by  a  court  composed, 
as  regards  its  majority,  of  persons  who  I  put  it 
to  you  are  interested  in  getting  as  high  a  load 
line  as  possible? — I  think  if  you  oblige  the 
owner  to  put  the  draught  of  the  ship  on  the  re- 
gister it  becomes  public  information,  and  you 
would  not  find  that  an  owner,  and  a  Lloyd's  sur- 
veyor, and  a  shipbuilder  would  conspire  together 
to  put  a  load  line  which  was  absurd. 

2504.  I  am  rather  putting  it  to  you  that 
Lloyd's  surveyor  would  be  invariably  outvoted 
by  the  builder  and  the  shipowner ;  I  am  assuming 
the  case  of  a  shipowner  who  now  puts  his  lead 
line  too  high? — 1  do  not  think  that  is  likely. 
The  publicity  of  it  would  be  a  deterrent  to  all 
the  parties  to  the  arrangement  against  doing  a 
matter  that  was  absolutely  wrong.  It  would 
have  prevented  all  the  recent  overloading  that 
I  know  anything  about,  and,  beyond  that,  I  do 
not  think  you  could  go. 

2505.  Lloyd's  can  now  fix  the  load  line  ? — 
No,  they  cannot. 

2506.  They  could  refuse  to  underwrite? — 
The  Lloyd's  which  now  sometimes  interferes 
with  the  load  line  is  Lloyd's  Registry,  and  by 
our  rules  we  can  only  fix  a  load-line  on  Lloyd's 
Register  for  one  description  of  ship. 

2507.  You  could  alter  your  rules,  could  you 
not;  it  has  been  suggested  to  you  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  you  should  do  it  ? — I  think 
not. 

2508.  You  have  been  asked  whether  you 
could  not  fix  a  load-line  for  awning-deck  ships? 
— Yes.  We  do  in  that  case  very  much 
what  I  suggest  when  an  awning-deck  shin  is 
proposed  to  oe  built,  the  owner  has  to  submit 
the  specification  and  the  plans  to  us,  and  we 
consider  the  size,  the  form,  and  a  great  many 
other  things,  the  strengths  in  different  directions, 
and  we  say  we  will  sanction  the  construction  of 
that  ship  u  you  agree  that  the  load-line  shall  be 
so  much,  and  that  it  shall  be  recorded  in  our 
book. 

2509.  In  that  case  the  shipowner  and  ship- 
builder act  as  assessors  for  the  information  of  the 
court,  but  Lloyd's  Registry  give  the  discretion ; 
in  the  case  you  propose,  the  shipowner  and 
shipbuilder  would  be  of  equal  power  with  Lloyd's 
Registry  ? — I  would  not  put  such  an  authority 
in  Lloyd's ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable. 

2510.  Still  I  can  understand  that  Lloyd's 
would  have  a  greater  interest  in  the  ship  than 
the  shipowner  or  the  shipbuilder  ? — Lloyd's  Re- 

g'stry    has    no  interest.     Lloyd's  and   Lloyd's 
egistry  are  two  different  bodies. 

2511.  You  suggest  the  surveyor  of  Lloyd's? 
— Yes ;  that  is  the  surveyor  to  the  registry,  the 
man  who  is  present  during  the  construction  of 
the  ship,  and  is  technically  acquainted  with  its 
power  to  resist  strains  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Reed. 

2512.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  a 
member  of  Lloyd's  Registry  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Lloyd's  Underwriters  ? — I  am  a  member 
of  Lloyd's  and  I  am  a  member  of  Lloyds's 
Registry  Committee  as  well. 

2513.  It  is  in  that  capacity  that  you  have  been 
just  speaking  ? — I  say  that  Lloyd's  Registry  has 
sanctioned  a  load-line  for  one  description*  of 
vessel,  awning-deck  vessels ;  they  are  of  very 
light  construction  in  the  upper  part,  and,  because 
they  are  light  in  the  upper  part,  we  will  not 
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allow  them  to  be  immersed  as  if  they  were  the 
ordinary  heavy  type  of  construction  about  the 
upper  part. 

Chairman. 

2514.  What  would  you  think  of  a  proposition 
that  the  load  line  should  be  fixed  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  an  easy  and 
convenient  and  immediate  appeal  of  the  ship* 
owner  objecting  to  it? — It  is  highly  undesirable* 
The  Board  of  Trade  does  not  know  enough 
about  it. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

2515.  You  have  told  us  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  precautions  are  taken  against  ships  being 
dangerously  loaded,  either  in  respect  of  grain  in 
bulk  or  of  the  overloading  ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes. 

2516.  To  an  extent  that  does  not  exist  in  Eng- 
land; I  mean  there  are  no  similar  precautions 
taken  in  England  with  reference  to  seeing  by 
anticipation  that  cargoes  are  not  dangerously 
loaded  ?—  That  is  60. 

2517.  In  Canada  it  is  done  by  a  State  authority, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2518.  And  you  think  that  the  State  authority 
there  has  made  satisfactory  regulations,  and  sees 
them  adequately  carried  out  ? — Yes. 

2519.  Do  you  object,  so  far  as  the  practice  of 
Canada  goes,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
authority  has  operated  its  grain  cargoes? — I 
think  they  have  carried  it  too  far. 

2520.  They  have  carried  it,  as  we  have  heard 
in  evidence,  to  the  point  of  absolute  security  ? — 
You  may  carry  that  too  far. 

2521.  I  am  sure  you  do  not  mean  that  that  is 
carrying  it  too  far ;  but  why  should  you  say  the 
Canadian  operation  has  been  injurious? — It  is 
much  more  expensive  than  New  York,  and  they 
require  a  larger  proportion  of  bagging,  and  the 
figures  which  I  produced  here  on  Monday  I  think 
show  that  the  risks  of  grain  from  New  York  are, 
when  the  proportion  of  bags  is  put  in  which  they 
are  put  in  at  New  York,  tolerably  fair. 

2522.  However,  the  point  I  was  specially  di- 
recting your  attention  to  was  that  the  Canadian 
intervention  was  a  State  intervention ;  I  will  go 
to  the  New  York  intervention ;  that,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  done  by  the  authority  of  the  under* 
writers  ? — Yes. 

2523.  Through  the  Bureau,  it  is  called  ?— It 
is  done  partly  through  the  underwriters,  and 
partly  as  a  sort  of  private  operation  of  Mr.  H.  S. 
Vinin<£,  who  does  the  bulk  of  the  inspecting  in 
New  York.  He  has,  what  he  called,  an  In- 
spector's Office,  and  has  become  an  authority  in 
that  business,  and  his  certificates  are  accepted  by 
most  of  the  insurance  companies. 

2524.  The  nature  of  the  inspection  is  to  see, 
first  of  all,  that  there  is  not  too  much  cargo ;  and 
secondly,  that  what  cargo  there  is,  is  properly 
stowed  ? — Yes. 

2525.  That  operation  and  inspection  can  be 
carried  out,  and  is  carried  out  respectively,  with* 
out  inconvenience  to  the  trader,  is  it  not? — It  is 
very  expensive. 

2526.  It  may  be  expensive,  but  as  I  under- 
stand you  approve  0^  ft?— I  approve  of  it  for  and 
the  Atlantic  trad  ^u  ^e  case  °f  heavy  grain, 
only.  f 

2527.  Let  t^         -dou  as  a  member  of  Lloyd's, 

^V  why 
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why  has  Lloyd's  in  this  country  not  done  some- 
thing corresponding  to  what  the  underwriters  of 
the  United  States  have  done,  substantially 
insisted  in  the  interests  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  of  the  insurers,  that  security  shall  be 
taken  against  danger  to  the  ship  by  overloading 
and  dangerous  stowing ;  why  have  they  not  done 
something  corresponding  to  the  Bureau  in  the 
United  States,  and  do  what  Mr,  Vining  carries 
out? — We  load  no  grain  in  this  country. 

2528.  I  am  not  speaking  of  grain,  but  you 
mentioned  in  your  evidence  just  now  that  we 
ought  to  begin  here  with  reference  to  coal  and 
other  heavy  articles  of  export  in  which  over- 
loading does  take  place ;  why,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you,  has  not  Lloyd's  done  anything  of  that 
sort  in  the  interests  of  property  and  life  which 
has  been  dono  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Bureau,  under  Mr.  Vining's  superintendence? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  that  in  this 
country,  and  I  distinctly  stated  just  now  what  I 
thought  we  could  do. 

2529.  I  gathered  from  your  evidence,  that  you 
said,  "  do  not  begin  abroad,  show  the  example  at 
home?  " — Precisely. 

2530.  You  have  just  as  bad  things  happening 
with  your  export  cargoes  of  coal  as  happen  with 
the  export  cargoes  of  grain  in  the  United  States ; 
I  want  to  know  why  insurers  in  this  country 
have  not  taken  some  action  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  with  reference  to 
their  dangerous  cargo? — In  the  first  place  I 
think,  to  attempt  to  compare  anything  Canadian 
with  anything  English,  is  to  compare  an  elephant 
with  a  mouse. 

2531.  I  am  speaking  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  not  a  mouse? — That  which  the 
Canadians  are  open  to  control,  seeing  they  have 
only  one  port,  and  for  half  the  year . 

2532.  My  question  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Canada ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  action  of  the 
insurance  offices,  which  refers  to  the  United 
States  as  I  understand,  and  not  to  Canada ;  in 
Canada  it  is  done  by  the  Government  or  by  a 
public  board ;  in  the  United  States  it  is  done  by 
what  corresponds  to  Lloyd's ;  I  want  to  know 
why  the  insurers  of  England  have  not  taken  some 
action  for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests 
and  life  and  property,  similar  to  that  which  the 
insurers  of  the  United  States  have  done? — I 
think  they  have  not  found  it  necessary. 

2533.  Then  I  do  not  understand  the  evidence 
you  gave  at  the  close  of  your  answers  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  that  we  ought  to  begin  in  Eng- 
land  what  we  enact  for  foreign  parts,  if  there 
was  just  as  much  risk  and  just  as  much  mischief 
from  overloading  here  as  there  was  there? — I 
distinctly  intimated  what  I  thought  it  was  pos- 
sible for  us  to  do  in  England.  I  guarded  myself 
distinctly. 

2534.  I  understand  you,  and  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand, I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  your  recom- 
mendation, that  in  the  future  there  shall  be  some 
tribunal,  how  to  be  constituted  may  be  considered 
hereafter,  but  that  there  shall  be  some  tribunal 
in  England  to  take  antecedent  precautions  against 
overloading  or  dangerous  loading,  that  I  entirely 
concur  in ;  the  question  I  ask  is  this  :  why,  in  all 
these  years  past,  have  Lloyd's  done  nothing  of 
that  sort,  done  nothing  corresponding  to  what 
Mr.  Vining  and  the  Bureau  do  in  the  United 
States? — I  think  the  answer  is  very  obvious. 

2535.  If  you  will  give  it  me  I  should  like  to 
0.116— Sess.  2. 
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hear  it? — I  have  mentioned  once  that  the  under- 
writers have  not  found  it  necessary.  We  are 
aware  that  there  are  cases  of  bad  overloading, 
which,  I  have  mentioned,  I  think,  could  be  re- 
duced by  one  of  two  methods.  These  cases  of 
overloading  are  not  so  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  bulk  of  trade  that  goes  on  in  English  ports  so 
as  to  render  it  necessary  for  underwriters  m  their 
interests  to  interfere. 

2536.  Why  do  shipowners  overload  more,  or 
would  overload  more,  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  than  they  would  in  the  ports  of  England  ? 
— I  do  not  think  they  extensively  overload  in 
England.  There  is  somo  overloading,  but  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  of  the  loading  it  is 
nothing  at  all. 

2537.  Why  is  it  necessary  in  the  United  States 
that  there  should  be  this  board  or  this  action  of 
the  Bureau  of  underwriters  which  should  not 
make  it  equally  necessary  that  there  should  be 
similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  underwriters  in 
England  ? — There  are  two  reasons  :  the  first  is 
that  the  article  exported  from  the  United  States 
is  grain,  and  that  is  a  cargo  which  requires  very 
special  care  and  very  special  precautions;  the 
second  is  that  the  Atlantic  voyage  is  the  most 
perilous  voyage  that  has  to  be  performed,  and 
the  bulk  of  our  English  loadings  are  not  to  the 
Atlantic,  so  that  the  precautions  which  it  may  be 
justifiable  to  take  in  New  York  it  would  be 
absurd  to  take  in  Newcastle  for  our  ordinary 
coasting  and  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  vessels. 

2538.  Then  I  do  not  understand  the  nature  of 
the  latter  part  of  your  evidence,  in  which  you 
recommend,  and  as  I  understand  insist,  before 
you  began  to  legislate  with  reference  to  foreign 

Eorts,  there  should  be  legislation  with  regard  to 
ome  ports ;  I  understand  that  part  of  your 
evidence  to  6ay  that  foreigners  will  turn  round 
and  say,  '•"  why  do  you  apply  rules  to  us  which 
you  do  not  now  load  with  at  home?" — I  am 
afraid  you  did  not  catch  the  statement  I  made 
before,  that  my  impression  is,  that  you  can  do 
nothing  very  effective,  and  that  the  interest  of 
the  State  is  to  let  us  alone.  If  you  had  heard 
what  I  stated  on  Monday,  you  would  have  seen 
that  the  figures,  as  to  the  extent  of  casualty  to 
our  traffic,  and  the  diminishing  extent  of  casualty, 
comparing  the  casualty  now  with  the  casualty  at 
the  period  of  the  former  inquiry,  shows  that 
there  is  a  gradual  course  of  improvement  going 
on  both  as  regards  officers  and  owners,  which 
rather  points  to  the  State  letting  well  alone. 

2539.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  is  the  action  of  the  State,  such  as  it  is, 
and  still  more  the  action  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  and 
others  have  brought  to  bear  on  public  opinion 
during  that  period  which  has  caused  the  im- 
provement that  you  refer  to? — That  is  purely 
speculative.  Every  one  must  form  his  own 
opinion  as  to  how  much  is  due  to  legislation,  and 
how  much  is  due  to  Mr.  Plimsoll,  and  how  much 
is  due  to  the  growing  anxiety  of  shipowners,  to 
carry  on  the  business  in  the  very  best  method. 

2540.  As  I  understand  in  New  York  generally 
the  action  of  the  Bureau  and  Mr.  Vining  is  to 
insist  very  much  upon  the  things  that  Mr.  Plim- 
soll in  his  evidence  required,  that,  first  of  nil 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  soundness  of  the 
ceiling.  1  caught  those  words  in  your  evidence  ? 
—  For  grain  cargoes  it  is  very  important,  and 
also  with  respect  to  the  shifting  boards  that  is  very 
important, 

0  3  2541.  And 
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2541,  And  there  is  found  no  difficulty  I 
suppose,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada 
in  seeing  those  regulations  are  complied  with? — 
Not  only  are  these  requirements  general  in 
Canada  but  in  many  other  places  from  which 
grain  is  shipped,  the  particulars  of  which  I  have 
given  here.  I  show  that  precautions  are  taken  to 
such  an  extent  that  casualty  is  extremely  low  as 
a  rule,  and  only  when  we  have  a  bad  winter  like 
last  winter  is  there  anything  serious. 

2542  Of  course  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
cargoes  and  one  for  which  interference  is 
essential  is  grain  cargo  ? — I  have  said  that  no 
interference  is  essential,  but  that  if  resolved  on  it 
should  be  limited  to  cargoes  of  heavy  grain 
crossing  the  Atlantic. 

2543.  I  do  not  understand  you  (because  it  may 
be  very  material  in  the  consideration  of  how  far 
the  State  should  interfere)  to  hold  out  any  hope 
that  Lloyd's  will  take  action  themselves  to  pre- 
vent dangerous  loading  in  this  country  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Bureau  has  done  in  the  United 
States  ? — I  have  no  authority  whatever  to  speak 
for  Lloyd's  on  that  subject. 

2544.  When  you  are  putting  forth  a  pro- 
position that  the  State  ougnt  not  to  interfere  but 
leave  it  to  the  trade,  our  view  of  that  might  be 
very  materially  affected  by  knowing  on  what  the 
trade  was  likely  to  act  in  the  way  of  protection  to 
life  and  property.  In  the  United  States  it  has 
acted  ;  in  England  we  know  it  has  not  acted,  and 
it  would  be  a  very  material  thing  to  know 
whether  the  insurers  of  England  were  disposed 
to  take  the  sort  of  action  that  the  insurers  of  the 
United  States  have  taken  ? — The  feeling  in 
England  has  been  to  do  as  little  as  possible,  and 
we  shipowners  think  that,  as  since  1860  we 
have  doubled  the  English  fleet,  and  as  a  fact 
at  this  moment  we  have  sixteen  millions  of 
effective  tons,  and  all  the  world  besides  has  only 
eleven  millions,  you  should  let  us  alone,  that 
we  have  shown  we  are  able  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  British  flag  without  Government 
directions,  and  that  there  is  not  any  class  of 
Englishmen  at  this  moment  who  have  done  so 
much  for  the  nation  as  the  shipowners.  We 
think  we  have  a  right  to  complain  against  these 
perpetual  nibblings  at  us.  If  we  had  not  con- 
ducted our  business  most  efficiently  we  could  not 
have  doubled  the  vessels  under  the  British  flag 
since  1860,  and  you  would  not  be  able  to  say  to 
day  that  while  all  other  flags  put  together  have 
only  eleven  millions,  we  English  have  sixteen 
millions.  We  say  that  on  that  state  of  facts  the 
evidence  is  that  it  has  not  been  negligently  or 
carelessly  done  to  an  extent  to  justify  further 
interference. 

2545.  Why  has  a  different  opinion  been 
formed  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  grain  loading,  which  has  led 
them  to  establish  these  strict  rules,  which  ad- 
mittedly have  prevented  great  loss?  —  Simply 
for  the  two  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  that  the 
article  of  grain  requires  special  precautions,  and 
that  the  Atlantic  voyage  is  the  most  disastrous 
voyage  that  a  vessel  can  make. 

2546.  Then  you  think  in  respect  of  grain  and 
the  Atlantic  strict  intervention  of  that  kind 
is  necessary  and  wholesome  ? — I  have  said  the 
extent  to  which  I  think  it  might  be. 

2547.  You  propose,  as  I  understand,  a  longi- 
tudinal division  of  the  ship  down  to  the  keelson, 
and  bags  to  the  extent  of  one-third.     Does  that 
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vary  very  materially  from  the  Montreal  rule  ?— 
No,  the  Montreal  rule  as  to  bags  varies  slightly. 
I  have  given  the  case  of  several  steamers,  and 
left  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  copy,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  proportion  of  bags  varies  from  20 
to  30  per  cent.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  it 
comes  out,  but  we  are  quite  contented  from  a 
place  like. Montreal,  or  the  Atlantic  ports  where 
we  know  the  hazard  is  great,  to  have  an  extent 
of  supervision  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  apply 
to  other  trades.  I  have  no  objection  to  having 
something  like  the  Canadian  system,  or  say  a  fourth 
compulsory  in  all  cases  where  there  is  no  legal 
authority  who  would  otherwise  compel  it.  For 
instance,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  at  New  Orleans 
it  is  compulsory  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  a  vessel 
loading  at  New  Orleans  should  in  that  respect 
be  treated  differently  from  a  vessel  loading  at 
New  York. 

2548.  Now,  as  regards  the  regulation,  although 
you  would  not  except  any  regulations,  whether 
they  were,  iu  your  opinion,  adequate  or  inade- 
quate, they  must  be  6urely  regulation?  which 
correspond  to  some  standard  or  other  ? — There  is 
no  standard. 

2549.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  give  us 
a  standard  yourself.  You  have  given  us  a  stan- 
dard of  shifting  boards  down  to  the  keelson,  and 
one-fourth  bags;  that  is  what  I  call  a  standard? 
— That  is  a  practice,  I  should  hardly  dignify  it  by 
calling  it  a  standard.  I  mentioned  this  as  a  degree 
of  interference  which  nobody  would  have  much 
reason  to  complain  about. 

2550.  You  have  put  it  that  we  must  not  inter- 
fere with  regulations,  even  though  they  were  so 
efficient  as  that,  because  it  would  put  you  to  a 
disadvantage  in  competing  with  other  flags ;  that 
objection  would  equally  apply,  would  it  not, 
where  there  was  no  regulation  ? — I  have  men- 
tioned to  the  Committee  that  for  one  English 
vessel  that  left  New  York  with  grain  in  bulk, 
that  there  were  10  foreigners.  I  do  not  want  to 
aggravate  that  I  think  it  would  be  very  unjust 
to  our  flag  to  aggravate  it. 

2551.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  that 
argument  applies  to  a  place  where  there  is  no  re- 
gulation ;  therefore,  it  would  be  an  argument 
against  any  regulation  at  all  ?~  I  have  said  that  as 
you  are  going  to  do  something,  we  might  suffer 
that  extent  of  interference  with  greater  equani- 
mity than  we  should  suffer  a  greater  extent. 
I  think  that  would  be  as  far  as  you  could  wisely 
interfere,  at  all  events,  to  begin  with. 

2552.  You  say,  it  seems  to  me  very  truly,  that 
the  best  provision  would  be  to  have  an  inspection 
before  the  ship  starts  ? — Yes. 

2553.  That  you  get  in  Canada,  and  you  get  it 
in  the  United  States  to  a  certain  extent,  but  if 
you  could  only  get  it  perfectly  in  other  places, 
through  the  consular  authority,  would  it  not  be  a 
great  additional  security  that  you  should  have 
something  like  this  penalty  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  for  not  having  fulfilled  the  conditions  ? 
— I  think  there  is  a  prior  question.  The 
question  is  whether  there  is  a  case  made  out  for 
interference,  and  the  figures  I  have  adduced 
here  show  conclusively  there  is  no  such  case. 

2554.  That  would  be  so,  I  think,  if  Llovd's  in 
England  did  what  the  Bureau  does  in  the  United 
States,  but  I  beg  \q  c&Vl  your  attention  to  one 
fact  stated  in  you^  ^  i&eTlce>  that  if  a  man  does 
not  choose  to  insw*  »  ^e  United  States  he  may 
escape  from  Mr%  "y?  V0  tabulations,  and  he  may 

^V(r  insure 
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insure  in  England  upon  that-  risk,  which  would 
subject  him  to  no  regulations? — Yes;  but  further, 
I  submit  that  is  so  now  on  the  facts  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee. 

2555.  Than  if  dangerous  loading  took  place  ? 
— Perhaps  or  perhaps  not* 

2556.  Supposing  he  wants  to  load  dangerously, 
we  must  assume  that  these  regulations  were 
made  because  some  people  would  have  loaded 
dangerously  without.  Then  he  escapes  the  United 
States  Bureau,  and  Lloyd's,  in  England,  will  insure 
him  without  any  regulation.  Do  you  think  it 
necessary  that  there  should  be  6ome  precaution 
taken  against  some  such  state  of  things  as  that  ? 
— No  ;  I  think  it  is  so  exceptional,  and  you  must 
not  interfere  with  business  on  very  remote  ex- 
ceptions unless  you  want  to  do  a  very  great  deal 
of  mischief. 

2557.  There  is  an  exception  ;  the  Bureau  in  the 
United  States  have  interfered  because  they 
thought  that  was  justifiable  interfence.  I  am 
showing  you  that,  from  the  action  of  Lloyd's  in 
England,  that  may  be  entirely  defeated  by  insur- 
ing in  England  ? — The  case  of  the  man  deciding 
to  carry  his  own  cargo  and  insuring  here  is  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  if  the  vessel  is  lost  he  can 
go  to  the  office  at  once  and  get  the  money,  the 
owner  of  the  property  being  here.  That  is  on 
obvious  practical  convenience,  but  to  imagine 
that  in  consequence  of  that  the  man  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  overlonding  so  as  to  endanger 
the  ship,  the  cargo,  and  the  lives  of  the  crew,  is 
a  most  violent  assumption. 

2558.  At  all  events,  that  transaction  would 
enable  him  to  escape  the  United  States  superin- 
tendence of  the  loading  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

2559.  It  would  not  enable  him  to  escape  the 
Canadian  superintendence  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

2560.  Therefore  where  there  is  State  superin- 
tendence, there  is  the  desired  security  for  the 
surveillance,  but  where  it  is  done  by  the  under- 
writers he  may  escape  from  it  ? — There  is  that  dif- 
ference ;  the  interference  itself  is  such  a  nuisance, 
is  so  certain  to  be  abused,  that  unless  the  case 
made  out  for  such  interference  is  overwhelming, 
you  may  be  sure  that  it  will  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

2561.  It  is  overwhelming  in  the  case  of  grain- 
loading? — Excuse  me,  I  have  given  you  the 
figures  here  which  show  the  exact  contrary. 

2562.  To  the  greatest  extent,  all  your  figures  as 
I  understand  them,  are  voyages  made  under 
superintendence  and  interference? — I  do  not 
know  whether  you  were  present  when  I  adduced 
the  New  York  figures,  but  the  New  York  figures 
of  losses  show  that  nearly  every  vessel  that  was 
abandoned  had  been  treated  in  this  way,  had  been 
carefully  stowed  with  a  large  quantity  of  bags, 
and  of  the  510  vessels  that  loaded  in  bulk,  that  is, 
in  the  way  that  is  held  to  be  so  objectionable,  only 
one  of  the  510  was  missing.  Against  that  fact,  I 
say  what  is  to  be  adduced  on  the  other  side. 
The  case  for  interference  fails  there  absolutely. 

2563.  Then  I  have  failed  altogether  exactly  to 
ascertain  your  view ;  in  your  opinion  is  the 
Canadian  and  United  States  superintendence  a 

food  thing  or  a  bad  thing ;  I  will  take  either,  and 
should  like  to  know  which  ? — I  thought  I  had 
said  repeatedly  that  there  were  two  circumstances 
connected  with  this  trade  which  made  exceptional 
treatment  justifiable;  the  hazardous  character 
of  the  voyage  and  the  fact  that  it  was  grain 
cargo. 
0.116— Sess.  2. 
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2564.  Then  it  is  a  good  thing  in  that  trade  ? — 
I  think  in  that  trade  it  is  perhaps  desirable. 

2565.  Would  you  let  me  ask  you  to  what 
trades  you  were  referring,  when  you  said  there 
ought  to  be  something  of  that  kind  done  in  Eng- 
land?—I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  said  anything 
like  that.  I  thought  I  said  most  distinctly  that 
my  strong  impression  from  an  examination  of  the 
facts  is,  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  English  State 
to  do  anything,  but  as  you  have  a  law  against 
overloading,  enforce  it,  and  as  you  have  passed  a 
law  as  to  load-line  which  is  a  delusion,  the  sooner 
you  part  with  that  delusion  the  better. 

2566.  You  recommend  instead  of  the  present 
load-line  that  there  should  be  some  competent 
body  to  determine  upon  the  load-line  ? — With 
regard  to  the  load-line  the  first  thing  I  would  do  is 
to  attempt  to  put  the  present  law  in  force.  I  have 
said  again  and  again,  as  I  think  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  bear  me  out,  that  until  you  try  the  deterrent 
effect  of  the  present  law,  you  should  not  proceed 
to  any  new  enactment.  You  have  enacted  that 
no  further  off  than  1875.  It  is  not  some  old 
enactment,  it  is  quite  recent  legislation.  Before 
you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  ought  to  try 
something  more  in  Parliament,  you  ought  to  try 
and  put  tfie  present  law  in  force  and  see  what  its 
deterrent  effect  is.  I  have  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion as  to  the  deterrent  effect  of  that  law  it  you 
put  it  in  force. 

2567.  You  think  it  would  have  been  very 
beneficial  in  these  cases  of  overloading  if  there 
had  been  a  prosecution  ? — Certainly ;  even  if 
they  had  failed  I  believe  the  deterrent  effect  would 
have  been  enormous. 

2568.  You  mean  the  exposure  that  would  have 
followed  ? — lres,  on  the  few  bad  people  who  think 
they  will  escape. 

2569.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  Insurance  Bureau,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  question  of  load  line  is  deter- 
mined ;  I  think  you  said  that,  besides  looking 
after  the  method  of  stowage,  they  also  took  care 
that  there  was  not  overloading  ? — I  am  under  the 
impression,  speaking  from  memory, that  they  make 

freat  use  of  what  are  known  as  MartelPs  Tables, 
do  not  say  they  are  bound  by  them,  but  they 
are  a  series  of  tables  on  that  subject  published  for 
some  time,  which  are  very  valuable  tables,  indeed, 
for  general  guidance,  and  they  make  great  use  of 
these  tables ;  they  are  not  bound  by  them. 

2570.  Practically  speaking,  on  each  voyage,  is 
it  open  to  determination  what  shall  be  the  load 
line  and  the  stowage  of  the  cargo  ?  —Yes,  from 
Canada  it  is  so ;  and  I  think  it  is  so  if  you  load 
under  Vining's  inspection  on  the  board  of  under- 
writers. 

2571.  Unless  those  things  are  done,  the  under- 
writers of  the  United  States  will  not  insure  the 
vessels  ? — These  things  have  now  been  done,  both 
as  regards  Canada  and  the  United  States,  for 
some  time,  and  partly  as  the  consequence  of  these 
wise  measures,  there  has  been  that  state  of  casualty 
brought  about  in  the  Atlantic  grain  trade  which 
the  figures  I  have  produced  here  6how,  and  such 
a  reduced  degree  of  casualty  as,  I  submit,  shows 
that  there  is  no  case  made  out  for  further  inter- 
ference. 

2572.  They  have  been^done  under  this  inspec- 
tion, which  secures  to  them  a  safe  load  line  and 
also  proper  stowage  ? — They  have  secured  a  good 
deal  of  it,  I  must  admit. 

O  4  2573.  Referring 
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2573.  Referring  to  the  evidence  that  you  gave 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  are  you  able  to 
state  to  the  Committe  whether,  of  the  vessels  that 
have  been  lost,  the  proportion  is  larger  amongst 
steamers  or  sailing  vessels? — I  have  not  investi- 
gated that  question. 

2574.  You  are  not  able  to  give  any  evidence 
upon  that  point  ? — No,  I  am  not ;  it  might  be  a 
very  misleading  figure.  A  great  many  things 
would  have  to  be  considered  besides  the  mere 
number  ;  that  is  the  trades,  and  the  cargoes,  and 
the  seasons,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  Tne  mere 
statement  of  so  many  steam  vessels,  so  many 
casualties,  so  many  vessels,  so  many  casualties, 
might  be  a  deduction  of  arithmetic ;  but  there  is 
nothing  so  false  as  figures  sometimes,  and  that 
might  be  one  of  the  cases. 

2575.  When  the  question  has  been  considered 
of  loss  of  vessels  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  or 
known  to  have  been  lost,  by  shifting  their  car- 
goes, have  you  ever  heard  of  the  loss  being  attri- 
buted in  any  degree  to  the  form  or  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  vessel,  or  the  proportion  of  length  to 
beam  ? — I  have  heard  observations,  but  I  never 
believed  them  in  a  single  case.    * 

2576.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  proportions 
of  the  vessels  have  anything  to  do  with  their  se- 
curity at  eea  ? — Nothing  to  do  with  it.  When  you 
have  a  vessel  of  certain  proportions,  and  made  with 
water  ballast,  you  must  use  it  as  a  vessel  of  such 
proportions  and  with  water  ballast ;  and  if  you 
use  it  as  something  quite  different,  you  may  have 
a  casualty.  We  have  vessels  of  all  proportions 
and  dimensions  which  go  safely.  It  is«a  mere 
question  of  use,  whether  you  use  them  wisely  or 
unwisely  ;  use  them  according  to  what  they  are 
or  according  to  what  they  are  not.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  dimensions. 

2577.  You  think  that  the  proportions  of  the 
vessel  and  the  length  to  beam  have  nothing  to  do 
with  her  safety  ? — Nothing. 

2578.  Or  with  her  liability  to  accident? — 
I  do  not  know  a  single  vessel  which  has  been 
lost  from  capsizing,  which  might  not  have  gone 
safely  if  she  had  been  wisely  loaded  according 
to  her  dimensions.  There  was  nothing  intrin- 
sically in  the  dimensions  to  produce  the  disaster. 

2579.  Is  not,  in  your  opinion,  a  very  long 
vessel  or  a  very  narrow  vessel  more  liable  to  roll 
and  shift  her  cargo  than  a  vessel  built  on  other 
proportions? — The  finest  ships  on  the  ocean 
to-aay  are  the  longest,  in  proportion  to  their 
beam. 

2580»  Is  that  the  result  of  your  experience, 
or  only  your  opinion  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  public 
notoriety ;  the  White  Star  Line  boats  are  the 
finest  boats  afloat. 

2581.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly,  that,  in 
your  opinion,  shifting  boards,  or  fore  and  aft 
bulkheads,  afford  an  ample  security  for  grain 
cargoes  stowed  in  bulk,  without  any  other  security  ? 
— I  have  said  that,  for  the  Atlantic  trade,  I  think 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  proportion  of  bags, 
but  for  any  other  trade  than  that,  shifting 
boards  and  the  precautions  which  are  now  in  use 
are  ample,  and  that  the  facts  which  I  adduced 
here  on  Monday  show  that  they  are  ample. 

2582.  You  consider  that,  for  the  Atlantic 
trade,  in  your  opinion^  one-third  in  bags  would 
be  desirable,  ana  that,  in  all  other  trades,  the 
cargo  might  safely  be  stowed  in  bulk  ? — I 
consider  one-fourth  sufficient  for  the  Atlantic, 
and  that  the  rest  should  not  be  interfered  with. 


Mr.  Bentinch. — continued. 

2583.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  in  your 
opinion,  you  did  not  recommend  a  fixed  load- 
line  ;  you  would  not  recommend  the  principle  of 
enforcing  a  load-line  ? — I  recommend  that,  before 
anything  further  is  enacted  about  the  load-line, 
you  should  try  the  effect  of  the  existing  law, 
which  you  have  not  done  yet.  Until  you  have 
tried  the  effect  of  the  existing  law,  it  is  too  soon 
to  talk  about  the  load-line. 

2584.  Do  you  approve,  then,  of  the  present 
system  of  allowing  trie  shipowner  to  fix  his  own 
load-line? — I  never  knew  anything  enacted  by 
Parliament  so  discreditable  to  its  intelligence  ; 
it  is  ridiculous. 

2585.  Then  you  would  leave  the  marking  of 
the  load-line  to  the  discretion  of  the  owner? — 
Certainly  not.  I  would  not  have  any  load-line 
of  that  sort  at  all. 

2586.  You  would  not  go  into  the  question  of 
a  load-line  ? — A  load-line  which  a  man  can  put 
here  to-day,  there  next  week,  and  there  the 
week  after,  is  absurd ;  it  is  misleading ;  and  that 
is  what  you  have  done. 

2587.  You  would  not  interfere,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament or  otherwise,  at  all  with  the  fixing  of 
the  load-line? — I  would  not  interfere  with  the 
Joad-line  at  present.  You  have  interfered  once, 
and  you  have  done  no  good  by  that  interference. 
But  besides  fixing  what  is  known  as  the  owner's 
load-line,  you  made  overloading  a  crime;  and 
until  you  try  the  effect  of  the  present  law  (the 
recent  law,  moreover)  on  that  subject,  I  recom- 
mend you  to  do  nothing  further. 

2588.  Ought  not  the  fixing  of  the  load-line  to 
be  dependent  at  all  upon  the  proportions  on  which 
the  ship  is  built?— It  ought  to  be  dependent  on  a 
great  many  things,  but  I  do  not  recommend  any 
public  interference  with  that  matter  at  present. 

2589.  If  it  is  to  be  interfered  with,  would  you 
consider  that  the  proportions  of  the  ship,  and  the 
length  to  beam,  is  a  material  clement  in  the  ques- 
tion ? —  Certainly. 

2590.  If  the  question  of  fixing  the  load-line  is 
to  be  left  to  various  authorities  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision upon  the  subject,  do  not  you  think  that  the 
men  who  take  charge  of  the  vessels  when  they 
go  to  sea,  the  masters,  ought  to  be  consulted,  as 
more  likely  to  be  conversant  with  the  action  of 
the  ships  at  sea,  than  even  the  builders  or  the 
owners? — I  think,  from  the  questions  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain put  to  me,  that  he  would  have  far  more 
objection  against  the  master  as  one  of  the  de- 
termining authorities,  than  to  some  of  the  other 
authorities  I  mentioned,  because  the  master 
would  not  recommend  anything  against  the  owner, 
and  I  do  not  find  sailors'  opinions  on  these  mat- 
ters are  much  better  than  the  opinions  of  scientific 
and  practical  men ;  but  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  introducing  the  master  into  it.  Then,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  is  the  master  ?  The  master 
is  master  to-day,  and  somebody  else  is  master  to- 
morrow. A  man  is  not  appointed  to  a  ship  as 
you  appoint  a  parson  to  a  church,  for  life. 

2591.  I  do  not  refer  to  a  particular  master  and 
a  particular  ship ;  but  would  not  you,  in  referring 
the  question  of  the  position  of  the  load-line  to 
certain  authorities,  include  a  nautical  authority, 
a  man  who  is  conversant  with  the  action  of  a  ship 
and  the  behaviour  of  a  ship  at  sea  ? — I  consider 
that  the  shipbuil^^  tVve  shipowner,  and  the 
Lloyd's  surveyor,  »^ ,  aW  three  nautical  authori- 
ties. e 

2592.  Have  tlx^        een  *u^c*em%  at  8ea  to 

^   \J  know 
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know  what  the  action  of  the  vessel  is  at  sea  under 
different  circumstances  ?  —  Very  few  men  are 
shipbuilders  without  having  a  most  extensive 
experience  of  all  questions  relating  to  sea  traffic. 

2593.  You  would  not  recommend  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  other  authority  ?  —I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  useful ;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  advantage  in  introducing  the  master.  If 
you  knew  that  one  man  was  going  to  command  a 
ship  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  it  would  be 
a  reasonable  arrangement,  but  we  change  our 
masters  from  one  ship  to  another  whenever  it 
suits  us. 

2594.  I  speak  with  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  authorities  who  are  to  be  called  upon  to  de- 
cide as  to  the  position  of  the  load-line.  Would 
not  you  think  a  nautical  authority  an  essential 
element  in  the  composition  of  the  body  ?  —  I 
would  not  desiderate  more  of  the  nautical  ele- 
ment than  you  get  in  the  shipbuilder,  the  ship- 
owner, and  the  surveyor.  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  the  judgment  of  captains  of  ships  as  to  ques- 
tions at  sea,  whether  they  should  go  here  or  there, 
but  as  to  these  scientific  questions  about  displace- 
ment and  immersion,  and  questions  of  that  kind, 
the  practical  authorities  on  shore  are  quite  as 
good  judges. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

2595.  You  said  on  the  whole  that  you  thought 
there  was  less  danger  from  bad  stowage  where 
bags  were  used  than  where  the  grain  was  in 
bulk  ?— I  did. 

2596-7.  Would  you  extend  that  to  the  question 
of  overloading.  Do  you  think  there  is  less  dan- 
ger of  overloading  when  a  portion  of  the  cargo  is 
in  bags  ? — It  has  nothing  to  do  with  overloading. 

2598.  Personally  you  are  opposed  to  any 
further  legislation  in  this  matter? — I  think  the 
figures  adduced  show  that  there  is  no  case  for 
interference,  and  I  have  mentioned  that  with 
regard  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  greatest 
danger  at  present,  that  is  overloading;  the  present 
law  ought  to  be  put  in  force  before  you  ao  any- 
thing else. 

2599.  I  think  you  once  or  twice  said  that  past 
legislation  had  rather  been  a  mistake  or  futile  ? — 
In  respect  of  the  owner's  load-line  distinctly  so. 

2600.  To  what  portion  of  our  past  legislation 
did  you  apply  the  remark  that  it  might  have  a 
deterrent  effect  to  put  the  law  in  force  ? — To  the 
legislation  which  makes  overloading  a  crime. 

2601.  You  think  in  that  respect  our  past  legis- 
lation has  been  beneficial,  or  would  be  beneficial, 
if  put  in  force  ? — I  think  that  legislation  has  been 
beneficial,  and  I  think  it  might  be  made  more  so 
by  putting  it  in  force,  even  if  you  failed  to  get  a 
conviction. 

2602.  The  regulations  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  especially  in  the  latter, 
you  think  are  quite  sufficient  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  to  make  the  vessels  safe  ? — Quite  so. 

2603.  Would  not  that  be  a  reason  for  excepting 
those  countries  from  any  further  legislation,  rather 
than  extending  such  further  legislation,  as  you 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  your  answers  to-day  ? 
—I  have  stated  that  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
enact  anything,  but  if  you  have  resolved  to  do 
something  I  have  indicated  as  far  as  I  think  you 
could  go  without  doing  mischief. 

2604.  I  do  not  see  tne  force  of  that.  You  say 
that  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  adopted 
rules  which  make  the  trade  sufficiently  safe,  and 
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on  the  other  hand  you  say,"  If  you  are  determined 
to  legislate  I  should  recommend  legislation  ex- 
tending to  those  countries  alone,"  the  Atlantic 
voyages  ? — I  have  shown  that  there  are  two  cir^ 
cumstances  regarding  the  Atlantic  voyages  which 
make  them  specially  dangerous,  and  which  justify 
such  exceptional  treatment.  I  have  stated  that 
to  extend  that  treatment  to  other  trades  where 
the  weather  is  not  60  exceptionally  bad,  where 
there  are  places  of  refuge  in  bad  weather  such  as 
there  are  not  in  the  Atlantic,  would  be  a  great 
mistake  towards  the  trades  where  there  is  nothing 
like  the  amount  of  hazard,  and  that  degree  of  in- 
terference which  is  applied  to  the  Atlantic  would 
be  very  unfriendly  if  applied  to  those  trades. 

2605.  Your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  grain  carried  from  California 
and  the  west  side  of  America.  You  said  in  regard 
to  that  that  the  Pacific  voyage  was  the  finest 
voyage  in  the  world  ? — Yes. 

2606.  All  those  vessels  have  to  come  round 
Cape  Horn  ? — At  one  season ;  although  Cape 
Horn  has  the  repute  of  being  stormy  and 
dangerous,  it  is  nothing  like  the  Atlantic  weather, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  experience,  but 
the  premium  of  insurance,  shows  that  it  is  nothing 
like  the  Atlantic  risk. 

2607.  Still  it  is  very  stormy  round  Cape 
Horn  ? — That  is  a  very  short  period  ;  they  are 
soon  round  it. 

2608.  Are  not  there  many  vessels  lost  there  ? 
-No. 

2609.  I  wish  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
vessels  coming  from  California  with  grain  and 
vessels  in  other  trades  on  that  coast;  in  the 
former  are  there  not  hardly  any  losses? — I  think 
if  there  were  hardly  any  losses,  the  premium 
would  not  be  40  5. 

2610.  It  is  less  than  405.  now? — I  do  not 
know ;  I  heard  what  the  witness  said,  that  it  is 
40  s.;  I  do  not  know.  It  is  entirely  a  sailing 
ship  trade,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  sailing 
ships. 

2611.  The  premium  has  been  steadily  falling 
from  the  beginning  ? — I  believe  so  ;  the  risk  is 
better  appreciated.  The  risk  has  fallen  partly 
because  the  style  of  ships  with  which  the  work 
is  done  has  been  undergoing  infinite  improve- 
ment; there  are  finer  ships  in  the  Californian 
trade  now,  I  should  think,  than  we  ever  had  in 
it,  and  certainly  a  great  many  iron  ships. 

2612.  And  partly  because  the  cargo  is  exceed- 
ingly well  stowed  and  in  bags  ? — It  was  always 
stowed  in  bags;  there  is  nothing  new  in  that,  as 
far  as  I  know. 

2613.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  it  was  sometime 
before  the  underwriters  discovered  that  it  was 
safe  ? — The  underwriters  found  it  was  a  profit- 
able business,  and  competition  rules  the  pre- 
mium. 

2614.  "Was  that  because  there  were  hardly 
any  losses  in  trade  ? — I  could  not  say  that  when 
the  premium  is  40  s.  If  I  knew  that  there  were 
hardly  any  losses,  I  would  write  it  at  a  good  deal 
less. 

2615.  You  cannot  speak  to  the  fact  whether 
ther*  have  been  few  losses? — I  say  the  premium 
of  40  s.  is  inconsistent  with  that. 

2616.  Would  you  rather  incline  your  opinion 
that  there  have  been  a  good  many  losses  which 
the  405.  premium  amply  covers? — I  do  not  know 
the  losses,  but  the  40  s.  premium  amply  covers 
them. 
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2617.  On  the  whole,  your  opinion  is  that 
public  opinion  on  this  matter  is  quite  sufficient 
without  any  further  legislation? — I  have  sub- 
mitted facts  to  the  Committee,  which  show  that 
the  proposed  interference  is  not  justified  by  the 
facts* 

Mr.  Heed. 

2618.  You  have  spoken  very  strongly  several 
times  about  the  owners'  load-line  ? — Yes. 

2619.  Why  do  you  think  that  has  failed  to  be 
of  any  use  ? — How  can  you  attribute  any  virtue 
to  a  variable  quantity  of  that  sort  ? 

2620.  What  does  that  matter  if  you  are  an 
honest  man  and  understand  your  business? — All 
this  interference  is  to  put  a  check  upon  the  man 
who  is  disposed  to  do  what  he  should  not ;  ar 
honest  man  is  not  affected  by  it  at  all. 

2621.  Part  of  your  evidence  has  gone  to  show 
that  shipowners  are  .  not  only  very  honest  men 
but  intelligent  men,  because  they  understand 
their  business? — Yes,  I  think  they  are  both. 

2622.  You  think  it  is  discreditable  to  Parlia- 
ment to  have  trusted  to  their  honesty  and  sense  ? 
— Excuse  me ;  you  have  quite  misunderstood 
my  reply.  I  say  that  it  is  discreditable  to  the 
intelligence  of  Parliament,  if  it  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  interfere  at  all,  to  have  interfered  in  such 
wise  as  to  leave  the  parties,  after  the  interference, 
at  liberty  to  change  the  load  line  when  they  like. 
I  say  that  is  discreditable  to* the  intelligence  of 
Parliament. 

2623.  You  are  aware  that,  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence, and,  I  may  even  say,  the  predominance, 
of  opinion  such  as  you  have  expressed  adversely 
to  interference  with  shipowners,  the  Legislature 
made  a  tentative  effort  to  bring  into  public  view 
the  intention  of  shipowners  as  to  loading,  and 
consented  to  treat  them  as  honest  and  intelligent 
persons,  and  allowed  them  to  mark  upon  their 
own  ship's  side  a  line,  which  was  to  indicate  at 
the  same  time  their  knowledge  of  their  vessel 
and  their  intention  as  to  loading ;  and  you  say, 
as  I  understand  you,  that  it  was  discreditable 
to  the  intelligence  of  Parliament,  in  their  effort 
to  avoid  that  control  which  you  yourself  com- 
plain of,  to  seek  to  give  the  shipowner  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  his  own  load-line,  and  putting 
it  in  evidence  before  the  public ;  I  want  to  know 
why  that  was  discreditable  to  the  intelligence  of 
Parliament,  if  we  are  to  treat  shipowners  as 
being  honest  and  intelligent  persons  ? — Ship- 
owners could  have  been  treated  as  honest  and 
intelligent  persons  by  letting  them  alone ;  Par- 
liament in  fixing  what  is  known  as  the  owner's 
load-line  enacted  a  delusion. 

2624.  Parliament  fixed  no  load-line? — They 
enacted  that  the  owner  shall  say  what  his  load  line 
is,  with  liberty  to  alter  it  as  often  as  he  likes. 
I  say  that  Parliament  in  doing  that,  showed  that 
it  was  pretending  to  do  something  in  a  matter 
in  which  it  ought  to  have  done  nothing,  and 
should  have  had  the  courage  to  do  nothing, 

2625.  You  think  that  Parliament  should  not 
have  allowed  owners  to  vary  the  load-line  ? — I 
think  Parliament  should  either  have  done  some- 
thing or  nothing,  and  to  enact  nothing  is«not 
creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  Parliament. 

2626.  I  want  a  reply  to  my  question.  You 
have  repeatedly  used  words  which,  to  my  mind, 
convey  the  impression  that  you  think  Parliament 
made  a  mistake  in  allowing  the  owner  to  vary 
his  own  load-line.     I  want  to  ask  you  whether 
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you  think  that  was  the  essential  part  of  the 
Parliamentary  mistake  ? — I  think  the  greater 
part  of  the  Parliamentary  mistake  was  in  inter- 
iermg  with  the  matter  at  all. 

2627.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question  ? 
— I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  it  was. 

2628.  You  nave  made  what  I  consider  to  be 
very  strong  remarks  against  the  intelligence  of 
Parliament? — Yes,  in  that  matter. 

2629.  In  framing  the  Act  of  Parliament  I  want 
to  know,  if  1  can  possibly  ascertain  from  you,  in 
what  point  of  their  action  they  have  exhibited 
this  discreditable  want  of  intelligence.  Was  it 
in  calling  upon  the  owner  to  mark  the  load-line, 
or  was  it  in  allowing  him  to  shift  the  load-line 
after  he  had  marked  it.  Was  it  in  either  of  those 
points  that  they  showed  discreditable  want  of 
intelligence  ? — I  say  that  if  Parliament  decided 
that  it  was  necessary  to  interfere  in  the  load-lines 
of  ships,  it  should  have  done  it  effectively. 

2630.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question, 
and  not  an  approach  to  an  answer? — I  really 
fail  to  see  how  it  is  not. 

2631.  You  say  that  Parliament  exhibited  a 
discreditable  want  of  intelligence  in  requiring 
the  owner  to  mark  his  load-line  upon  a  ship, 
and  in  allowing  him  to  vary  that  load-line  when 
once  marked.  I  want  to  know  whether  your 
complaint  is  that  Parliament  allowed  the  owner 
to  mark  Iris  own  load-line,  or  whether  it  is  that 
they  allowed  him  to  vary  that  load-line  ? — Your 
question  is,  what  is  my  complaint  ? 

2632.  Yes;  whether  it  is  in  Parliament 
having  allowed  the  owner  to  mark  his  own  load- 
line,  or  to  vary  the  load-line  when  once  marked. 
Which  of  the  two  is  it  that  you  chiefly  object  to  ? 
— My  opinion  is  that  it  was  a  mistake  of  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere  at  all  at  that  time.' 

2633.  That  is  not  an  answer  ? — If  Parliament 
resolved  to  interfere  with  the  load-line  at  all,  I 
think  a  Parliamentary  interference  which  left 
the  owner  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  liked  was  a 
delusion. 

2634.  Then  you  decline  to  answer  my  ques- 
tion?— 1 8  not  that  an  answer? 

2635.  No,  it  is  not  an  answer  at  all  ? — Then  I 
appeal  to  the  Chairman. 

Chairman. 

2636.  I  understood  Mr.  Reed  to  ask  you 
which  of  the  two  things  that  Parliament  did 
showed,  in  your  opinion,  the  greatest  want  of 
intelligence  ? — I  can  hardly  tell. 

2637.  You  say  in  the  first  place,  Parliament 
showed  a  want  of  intelligence  in  doing  nothing 
at  all  ? — Yes,  when  it  was  pretending  to  do  some- 
thing. 

2638.  Then  you  say  Parliament  also  showed 
a  want  of  intelligence  in  the  way  in  which  it  tried 
to  do  something  ? — Yes. 

2639.  Mr.  Keed  asks,  Parliament  having  done 
those  two  things,  in  which  of  those  two  things 
do  you  consider  it  showed  the  greatest  want  of 
intelligence? — My  answer  is  that  those  two 
things  when  added  together  come  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Reed, 

2640.  You  see,  you  do  not  answer  ? — I  have 
an  opinion  that  Parliament  has  pretended  to  do 
something,  and  has  done  nothing. 

2641.  xou  must  ^cuse  me  for  observing  that 
you  have  repeatedly  gpoken  as  if  Parliament  had 
fixed  the  load-line  0l>  *>eteii4ed  to  fix  a  load-line. 

r  Parliament 
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Parliament  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Parliament 
declined  to  authorise  an  y  Department  in  the  State 
to  fix  the  load-line,  but  it  did  require  that  each 
ship  should  bear  a  mark  upon  its  side  indicative 
of  the  line  which  the  owner  intended  to  leave  him- 
self at  liberty  to  load  to  ? — You  and  I  know  that 
is  so,  but  you  and  I  know  also  that  from  that 
time  to  this  that  load-line  painted  on  each  of  the 
ships  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  Plimsoll  line  and 
the  Parliamentary  line,  and  all  sorts  of  things, 
which  it  is  not. 

2642.  I  will  explain  to  you  why  I  put  my 
questions.  I  have  great  difficulty  in  reconciling 
that  part  of  your  evidence  which  speaks  of  the 
shipowners  being  entirely  trustworthy,  and  that 
part  of  it  in  which  you  6peak  of  it  being  discredit- 
able to  the  intelligence  of  Parliament  to  have 
trusted  to  the  shipowners.  I  will  endeavour  to 
elicit  the  opinion  you  entertain  in  this  way.  Do 
you  think  it  was  discreditable  to  the  intelligence 
-of  Parliament  to  require  that  each  ship  should 
iear  a  load-line  marked  upon  it ;  do  you  think 
that  was  so  absurd  ? — I  think  the  discredit  to 
Parliament  consisted  in  requiring  a  load-line  to 
be  marked  which  could  be  varied  every  successive 
voyage. 

2643.  You  see  you  have  advised  the  Committee 
that  in  your  opinion,  if  a  load  line  is  to  be  fixed 
at  all,  and  I  take  it  your  evidence  has  rather 
pointed  to  the  desirability  of  fixing  one,  you 
have  pointed  out  that  the  shipowner,  the  ship- 
builder, and  Lloyd's  surveyor  are,  in  your  opinion, 
the  proper  persons  to  fix  the  load-line.  Of  course 
the  shipowner  and  the  shipbuilder  having,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  common  interests,  it  is  a  little 
puzzling  to  me,  and  probably  to  others,  to  under- 
stand bow,  if  it  was  so  bad  on  the  part  of  Parlia- 
ment as  to  be  discreditable  un intelligence  to  have 
trusted  the  shipowner  to  perform  the  operation, 
it  can  be  wisdom  and  can  give  satisfaction  to  trust 
the  shipowner,  the  shipbuilder,  who  has  a  large 
interest  with  him,  and  Lloyd's  surveyor? —All 
I  can  say  is  this  :  If  you  cannot  see  any  dif- 
ference  

2644.  I  see  a  great  difference  ? — Then  why  do 
you  ask  me  to  point  it  out  ? 

2645.  Because  it  seems  to  me  Parliament  took 
a  great  step  in  the  direction  you  have  ju6t  ad- 
vised ? — Excuse  me,  Parliament  has  done  nothing 
Eke  what  I  advised. 

2646.  The  first  thing  I  wanted  to  elicit  from 
you,  and  which  I  finally  have  elicited,  was 
whether  you  consider  it  a  mistake,  in  your  opi- 
nion, to  allow  a  load-line  to  be  varied,  whether 
fixed  by  the  shipowner  or  anybody  else.  I  find 
that  you  do  consider  it  the  greatest  mistake  to 
allow  the  load-line  to  be  varied  by  whomsoever 
it  is  fixed.  Is  not  that  so? — I  think  that  was  the 
greater  mistake  than  the  other  of  the  two  mis- 
takes ;  but  when  you  say  any  interference  was 
right,  I  do  not  want  to  be  so  understood ;  I  do 
not  recommend  vou  to  do  anything  in  the  matter 
of  load-line  until  you  have  tried  the  deterrent 
effect  of  the  present  law.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood ;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into 
an  approval  of  Parliamentary  interference  with 
the  load-line  until  the  effect  of  the  present  law 
being  put  in  force  is  tried. 

2647.  I  wanted  to  get  at  that  point  first  in 
order  to  go  forward  in  my  examination.  You 
think  that  if  a  load4me  is  to  be  fixed  it  should 
be  fixed  onee  for  all  for  the  ship.  As  I  gather 
that  some  load-line  is  to  be  fixed,  it  should  be 
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once  fixed  and  not  allowed  to  be  varied.     Am  I       24.  June 
right  in  supposing  that? — I  think,  if  Parliament        1880. 
fixed  a  load  line 

2648.  Who  would  fix  it?— It  would  be  fixed 
by  Parliament  if  you  decide  that  a  shipowner, 
and  shipbuilder,  and  Lloyd's  surveyor  are  com- 

?etent  authorities  to  determine  what  it  shall  be. 
f  Parliament  does  enact  that  a  load-line  shall 
be  ascertained  and  so  fixed,  I  certainly  think 
you  should  not  allow  it  to  be  varied  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  owner. 

2649.  I  presume  that  you  view  the  shipowner, 
the  shipbuilder,  and  Lloyd's  surveyor  as  a  com- 
mittee of  three  persons  having  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  coming  to  a  common  decision  on  a 
point  of  importance  ? — Yes, 

2650.  Not  as  constituting  a  tribunal  like  the 
courts  ? — No. 

2651 .  That  is  to  say,  your  idea  is  just  as  in  the 
building  of  the  ship,  Lloyd's  surveyor  has  to  bring 
the  shipbuilder,  and  very  often  the  shipowner 
too,  into  concerted  action  when  his  opinions  differ 
from  theirs,  to  prooeed  with  the  construction  of 
the  ship ;  in  the  case  of  the  load-line  they  would 
have  to  concert  action  not  in  the  sense  of  a  tri- 
bunal, but  in  the  sense  of  three  persons  coming  to 
a  mutual  understanding? — Yes. 

2652  And  that  a  mutual  understanding  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  ship  certified  ? 
— Yes. 

2653.  I  suppose  you  would  have  no  objection 
to  substitute  for  Lloyd's  surveyor  the  surveyor 
of  other  well-known  bodies,  such  as  the  Liver- 
pool Register  Office,  in  cases  where  ships  were 
being  inspected  by  those  bodies  ? — I  should  have 
no  objection  to  the  Liverpool  surveyor  acting 
for  a  vessel  that  was  either  building,  or  classed 
in  the  Liverpool  Registry. 

2654.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the 
French  Bureau  Veritas?— Yes. 

2655.  You  would  object  ? — I  would  object ; 
they  are  not  English  authorities. 

2656.  Unless  we  gave  a  Parliamentary  posi- 
tion to  Lloyd's  and  the  Liverpool  rules,  and 
gave  them  authorities  in  the  cases  of  vessels 
which  would  not  otherwise  come  under  their  in- 
spection, we  should  be  without  the  third  party  ?— 
— No,  you  would  not ;  you  could  call  a  Lloyd's 
surveyor  in ;  there  is  no  difficulty  about  that. 

2657.  Do  you  say  that  there  is  any  objection 
to  a  load-line  fixed  by  these  three  persons,  being 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ?— Yes. 

2658.  You  object  to  that  ?  —  Decidedly ;  I 
object  to  the  Board  of  Trade  having  the  right  to 
determine  how  deep  a  vessel  is  to  be  put.  The 
Board  of  Trade  is  not  competent.  The  Board 
for  that  purpose  becomes  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B., 
and  Mr.  A.  or  Mr-  B.  may  have  no  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject;  know  nothing 
about  it. 

2659.  As  I  understand,  this  would  be  obtained 
from  the  central  office  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — 
I  object  distinctly  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  put  such  a  responsibility  on  any  single 
official  or  department,  which  comes  to  much  the 
same  thing. 

2660.  xou  do  not  object  to  Parliament  giving 
Lloyd's  this  important  position  to  determine  with 
the  shipowner  and  the  shipbuilder  the  load-line  of 
the  ship,  but  you  think  the  Board  of  Trade  un- 
equal to   that  duty  ? — I  have  given  my  reasons 
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— z —       for  preferring  that  if  that   has  to  be  done ;  it 
1880"°      should  be  done  by  practical  people. 

2661.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  rule,  any  diffi- 
culty would  arise  in  obtaining  the  Board  of 
Trade's  sanction  for  a  load-line,  fixed  by  the 
three  persons  you  have  named  ? — That  is  such  a 
purely  speculative  matter,  that  I  would  rather 
simply  say  I  have  given  my  reason  for  pre- 
ferring something  dilrerent ;  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  responsibility  you  ought  to  cast  on  a  public 
Board. 

2662.  You  think  that  Parliament  ought  to  cast 
it  more  or  less  on  a  private  Board  ? — I  do  not 
propose  that  Parliament  should  cast  it  in  that 
sense  ;  I  say  you  can  very  easily  require  the 
owners  to  get  a  load-line  for  vessels,  which 
load-line  must  be  concurred  in  bv  these  three 
persons. 

2663.  Do  you  think  that  owners  have  to  a 
very  large  extent  placed  that  owner's  load- line  in 
a  position  upon  their  ship  which  they  intended 
to  be  manifestly  improper;  it  has  been  stated 
that  it  has  been  placed  on  the  funnel? — I  have 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

2664.  You  never  heard  of  its  being  placed 
above  the  upper  deck  ? — I  do  not  know  how  it 
could  be  placed  above  the  upper  deck. 

2665*.  On  the  bulwarks? — 1  never  heard  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ;  I  should  not  attach  much 
weight  to  such  a  report.  One  swallow  of  that 
sort  does  not  make  a  summer. 

2666.  Do  you  think  that  shipowners  arc  a 
class  of  men  who  would  put  a  load-line  with 
which  they  did  not  intend  to  conform  ? — I  think 
shipowners,  as  a  class,  are  equal  to  any  class  in 
the  community. 

2667.  They  would  mark  a  load-line  in  a  posi- 
tion which  was  the  result  of  careful  considera- 
tion, and  one  to  which  they  intended  to  conform  ? 
—  Substantially  so. 

2668.  You  think  that  by  giving  a  shipowner 
the  power  of  doing  it,  it  opens  the  door  to  the 
less  conscientious  owners  ? — It  does  not  deter  the 
few  bad  men  that  you  intended  it  to  deter.  That 
is  how  it  has  failed. 

2669.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  Board  of 
Trade  officers  recorded  that  load-line  in  each  case, 
that  the  evidence  of  the  owner,  having  placed  it 
higher,  would  be  a  very  important  element  in  any 
trial  of  him  for  overloading  ? — Considering  that, 
as  I  told  you  on  Monday,  we  have  about  650,000 
entries  and  clearances  in  the  year,  the  records 
become  so  numerous  that  people  are  lost  in 
them. 

2670.  You  think  the  Board  of  Trade  could  not 
keep  a  sufficient  record? — It  is  totally  impos- 
sible. 

2671.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  hope  was, 
when  the  Act  was  passed,  that  some  record 
would  be  kept,  and  that  it  would  be  available  as 
evidence  in  prosecutions  ? — Have  you  ever  found 
it  so? 

2672.  I  say  that  was  the  hope  of  Parliament. 
I  understand  that  you  are  strongly  averse  to  any 
interference  in  connection  with  either  grain  car- 
goes or  with  others,  or  to  any  interference  with 
the  proportions  of  ships,  or  building  them  with 
double  Dottoms,  or  any  such  arrangement  ? — It 
would  be  the  greatest  folly  you  could  imagine, 
and  very  unfriendly  to  life  and  property  at  sea. 
Any  Parliamentary  interference  with  proportions 
or  dimensions,  or  double  bottoms,  would  be  most 
damaging  to  our  mercantile  marine. 


Mr.  Reed — continued. 

2673.  BuJ;  you  do  not  think  that  the  existence 
of  a  central  bulkhead  or  shifting  boards,  would 
be  in  itself  a  sufficient  protection? — Not  bulk- 
head. 

2674.  Or  shifting  boards  ?— That  is  a  different 
thing  ;  it  is  movable. 

2675.  Shifting  boards  constitute  a  bulkhead 
for  the  time  being;  either  shifting  boards  made 
grain  tight,  or  a  longitudinal  central  bulkhead. 
Do  you  think  that  either  of  those,  if  carried  down 
to  the  keelson,  would  be  in  itself  a  sufficient 
protection  for  carrying  grain  in  bulk  ? — With 
the  exception  of  the  Canadian  and  Atlantic 
trade. 

2676.  In  those  cases,  with  the  addition  of 
bags  for  one-third  of  the  cargo  would  suffice  ? — 
I  think  one-fourth  sufficient. 

2677.  You  presume,  in  all  cases,  that  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  by  ceiling  and  otherwise,  to 
prevent  grain  getting  into  the  bilges  of  the  ship  ? 
— Precaution  ;  but  you  say  by  ceiling  ;  we  do 
dot  ceil  anywhere  except  in  the  Atlantic* 
Where  we  do  not  ceil  we  take  other  precautions, 
and  the  statistics  I  have  given  show  that  the  pre- 
cautions are  adequate. 

2678.  One  of  those  being  that  which  came  out 
in  evidence  before,  namely,  that  the  ceiling  to  the 
bottom,  60  to  speak,  is  carried  out  to  the  side, 
and  to  the  skin,  so  as  to  prevent  any  grain  getting 
down  ? — Yes. 

2679.  Do  you  think  that  the  enactment  of  such 
provisions  as  these  would  cover  any  considerable 
injury  to  shipowners,  even  if  they  were  made 
general  ? — I  have  said  already  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain that  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  objected  to, 
first,  because  to  a  large  extent  we  already  prac- 
tice them,  and,  secondly,  if  there  is  any  idea  that  it 
would  be  better  to  carry  these  divisions,  that  we 
now  carry  so  far  down,  right  down  to  the  keelson, 
as  a  further  matter  of  security ;  it  is  a  thing  that 
shipowners  will  be  only  too  ready  to  do. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

2680.  In  setting  out  your  evidence  you  laid 
great  stress  on  the  improvement  that  had  taken 
place,  and  you  gave  two  sets  of  figures,  the  one 
of  which  you  say  are  from  your  own  evidence, 
and  the  last  figures  are  the  result  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns.  Do  you  expect  the  Committee  to 
place  the  same  reltance  on  your  evidence  that 
they  do  on  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  because, 
if  so,  I  should  like  to  know  where  your  evidence 
was  got  in  the  matter  ? — I  thought  I  had  stated 
that  the  former  figures  was  evidence  given  to  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  it  is  printed  in  their  Re- 
port. 

2681 .  That  does  not  give  it  the  same  authority 
as  a  Board  of  Trade  return,  does  it  ? — I  would 
not  presume  to  say  to  which  figures  this  Com- 
mittee will  attach  most  importance.  I  do  not  well 
6ee  how  I  could  have  got  the  figures  for  1873 
and  1874  which  I  produced  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, except  from  Board  of  Trade  Returns. 
There  are  no  other  materials  in  existence  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  from  which  I  could  make 
such  statements. 

2682.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  you 
to  have  set  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  against 
the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  in  order  to  make  a 
comparison  ?«— I  quoted  m7  own  evidence  given 
before  the  R^yal  Commission  which  would  be 
founded  on  Bo  *d  of  Trade  Returns  of  that  date. 

2683.  Thfc ^.frfciaan  asked  you,  "  Where  do- 
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you  get  those  figures  from,"  and  the  reply  is, 
"Theformer  figures  are  from  my  evidence,  and 
the  last  figures  are  the  result  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,"  implying  that  the  former  figures 
were  not  from  the  feoard  of  Trade  Returns  ? — I 
am  very  6orry  if  I  should  have  laid  myself  open 
to  any  misconstruction, 

2684.  Do  you  not  see  that  that  reply  distinctly 
implies  that  the  former  figures  are  your  own  ? — 
Still  I  think  jour  experience  will  tell  you  that 
there  are  no  sources  from  which  such  statements 
could  be  made  except  the  Board  of  Trade  Re- 
turns, and  what  1  stated  in  1874,  or  whenever  it 
was,  to  the  Royal  Commission,  and  have  repeated 
here,  can  be  checked  by  the  materials  existing 
in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  department. 

2685.  Then  you  wish  to  correct  that  answer, 
and  say  that  these  figures  were  got  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  ? — It  is  many  years  ago. 
What  I  do  say  is,  that  I  could  not  have  got  them 
anywhere  else.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  materials 
existing  in  any  other  shape  than  in  the  public  re- 
turns. 

2686.  Does  not  the  value  of  these  returns  de- 
pend a  great  deal  upon  the  proportion  from  un- 
known causes? — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
add  that  my  impression  is  that  they  are  actually 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  but  they  are 
from  Board  of  Trade  Returns  published  and 
quoted  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  in  his  first  book  to  prove 
his  case,  and  on  which  I  disproved  his  case. 

2687.  Then  you  wanted  to  show  that  the  per- 
centage had  come  down  from  83  to  72  J  ? — Was 
it  not  the  opposite? 

2688.  These  three  causes  altogether  were 
72  J  in  the  former  period,  and  they  are  83 
in  the  last  three  years.  Does  not  that  de- 
pend a  good  deal  on  the  quantity  from  unknown, 
causes  ? — I  do  not  think  anything  arises  on  that.. 
I  was  careful  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that 
I  wished  to  show  whether  the  u  crew-caused " 
disasters  and  the  "  owner-caused  "  disasters  had 
been  increasing  or  diminishing,  and  if  the  figures 
showed  that  the  disaster  from  causes  which  the 
crew  could  affect  or  the  owner  could  affect  had 
been  diminishing,  that  indicated  a  course  of  pro- 
gress towards  better  things  which  it  was  desir- 
able to  leave  alone. 

2689.  Supposing  you  had  to  place  the  un- 
known causes  under  that  head  in  place  of  placing 
them  under  "  weather,"  as  you  did,  would  not 
that  have  made  a  difference? — Not  at  all,  because 
they  were  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  in  the  pre- 
vious computation ;  I  gave  the  figures  for  weather 
alone  in  both  cases. 

2690.  Then  that  circumstance  of  the  "  un- 
known causes :>  being  ascribed  to  "  weather," 
makes  these  two  figures  rather  uncertain  ? — No 
such  figures  are  absolutely  true  ;  I  have  no 
doubt  they  are  substantially  true.  You  must 
take  them  quantum  valeat. 

2691.  You  do  not  deal  at  all  with  the  num- 
ber of  lives  that  have  been  lost  ? — I  did  not  go 
into  that ;  that  follows  the  result. 

2692.  I  think  you  said  somewhere  that  the 
losses  from  New  York  in  1879,  had  been  verv 
few  ? — I  gave  the  exact  figures ;  I  did  not  give  it 
on  Monday,  because  I  had  rested  my  claim  for 
showing  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  State  to 
interfere  in  regard  to  American  shipping,  on  the 
ground  of  so  much  bagging  being  already  done 
in  America,  as  indicated  by  1,300  out  of  1,800 
vessels  loaded  with  part  of  the  cargo  in  bags,  and, 
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out  of  the  remaining  500,  loaded  in  the  method 
said  to  be  so  objectionable,  only  one  being  lost. 
On  these  facts,  apart  altogether  from  the  ques- 
tion of  actual  loss  of  ships,  I  thought  there  was 
no  case  for  interference  made  out,  even  in  the 
American  trade. 

2693.  The  Chairman  asked  you  if  there  were 
not  some  of  the  most  serious  losses  in  1879, 
among  the  steamers  from  the  United  States,  and 
you  replied,  "  You  have  the  returns  of  those 
losses,  and  you  will  see  that  they  are  extremely 
few  »  P-This  morning  I  have  given  them.         ' 

2694.  Are  you  aware  that  we  have  before  us 
a  letter  from  a  Consul  at  New  York,  giving  us  a 
good  deal  of  information,  and  he  gives  a  list  of 
21  grain-laden  vessels  lost  in  1879? — I  stated 
20 ;  and  I  have  given  the  full  particulars  of  them 
this  morning. 

2695.  These  are  all  steamships,  except  a  very 
few  ? — I  gave  the  number  of  steamers  this  morn- 
ing ;  there  were  seven  steamers  lost  out  of  1,075, 
which  left  New  York. 

r 

2696.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  lives  lost 
in  these  seven? — Jso;  what  has  that  to  do  with 
it,  except  to  add  sensational  elements;  whether 
it  was  20  or  200,  we  could  not  regret  it  more. 
In  dealing  with  a  view  to  preventive  measures, 
whether  it  was  200  or  20,  we  are  quite  as  much 
bound  to  take  these  preventive  measures  for  20 
as  we  should  be  for  200. 

2697.  The  Legislature  is  much  more  bound  to 
interfere  in  the  case  of  a  loss  of  life  than  in  the 
case  of  loss  of  property  ? — Still  the  preventive 
measures  that  can  be  justified  for  the  loss  of  20 
will  cover  200.  If  I  could  add  anything  to  the 
matter  by  mentioning  the  loss  of  lives  I  would 
do  so,  but  I  do  not  see  what  possible  effect  it 
could  have  on  your  discussion  of  curative  mea- 
sures here. 

2698.  Would  not  the  Legislature  be  much  more 
entitled  to  interfere  to  protect  ships  from  loss  of 
life,  rather  than  merely  loss  of  property  ? — Lives 
follow  the  property,  and  the  lives  are  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  property.  If  we  could 
only  get  the  lives  to  take  more  care  of  the  pro- 
perty, there  would  be  far  less  loss  of  Jives 

2699.  How  do  you  define  a  grain-laden  ship  ? 
— A  vessel  with  an  entire  cargo  of  grain. 

2700.  And  you  exclude  everything  else  ? — 
Certainly ;  because  the  other  elements  of  cargo 
are  used  to  effect  security  in  the  stowage,  which 
is  absent  from  a  vessel  which  is  loaded  entirely 
with  bulk  grain. 

2701.  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  the 
figures  which  you  have  given  the  Committee 
apply  to  vessels  whose  cargo  was  entirely  grain  ? 
— Certainly  not;  because  lhave  repeatedly  men- 
tioned  the  number  that  were  entirely  gnu',,,  and 
some  that  were  grain  and  other  things ;  where  I 
have  been  able  to  differentiate,  I  have  done  so. 

2702.  You  do  not  consider  a  ship  a  grain-laden 
ship  unless  it  is  entirely  laden  with  grain  ? — I 
do  not  consider  a  ship  a  grain-laden  ship  if  she 
has  grain  in  the  middle  hold,  and  cotton,  hemp, 
flax,  or  bales  of  hides,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
above.  You  cannot  have  a  better  description  of 
cargo ;  and  all  the  objections  which  are  talked 
about  grain-ships,  disappear  when  you  have  these 
mixed  cargoes.  There  is  no  possibility  of  such 
mixed  cargoes  shifting  if  the  officers  have  taken 
care  that  the  lower  hold  is  full. 

2703.  What  proportion  of  grain  should  there 
be? — It  is  not  essential  that   there  should  be 
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any  certain  proportion.  If  a  10,000  quartership 
had  6,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the  remainder 
cotton,  you  have  the  conditions  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent stowage,  and  with  ordinary  care,  of  the 
most  perfect  eecurity. 

2704.  Were  the  figures  you  gave  about  the 
shipping  from  New  York  of  grain-laden  ships,  so 
far  as  you  did  not  state,  the  figures  of  ships 
entirely  laden  with  grain? — I  think  so;  mat 
question  is  limited  to  New  York,  and  to  sailing 
ships. 

Chairman. 

2705.  I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake  ;  you 
you  told  us  of  the  sailing  vessels,  284  had  a 
general  cargo,  which  1  understood  to  mean  that 
they  had  something  else  besides  grain? — Was 
that  with  regard  to  sailing  ships  or  steamers. 

2706.  With  regard  to  sailing  vessels,  out  of 
the  1,312  you  told  us  87  were  all  in  bags,  941 
partly  in  bags,  and  241  general?— I  have  no  doubt 
that  is  so.  If  I  told  you  that  I  should  be  reading 
from  my  figures  British  sailing  vessels  loaded  in 
New  York  in  1879,  545 ;  loaded  in  bulk,  48. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

2707.  Are  these  entirely  grain  ?— Entirely 
grain ;  British  sailing  vessels  loaded  with  grain 
in  New  York ;  bulk  and  bags,  259 ;  all  bags,  18  ; 
grain  and  other  cargo,  120. 

Chairman. 

2708.  That  is  all  British  ships?— British  ships/ 
I  gave  you  the  figure  for  all  ships  as  well. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

2709.  You  spoke  of  Vining's  Bureau;  you 
rather  approve  of  his  inspection,  do  you  ? — I 
think  so. 

2710.  Did  you  observe  that  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  the  20  ships  that  were  lost  in  L879  bad 
been  inspected  by  Vining's  Bureau  ? — I  also  ob- 
served that  he  had  inspected  nearly  all  the  ships 
that  loaded. 

2711.  That  accounts  for  the  large  proportion  ? 
— Necessarily. 

2712.  Now  about  bags ;  do  you  object  to  put  the 
onus  of  providing  bags  on  the  ship? — Certainly. 

2713.  And  you  want  to  put  it  on  the  owner  of 
the  cargo  ? — Certainly. 

2714.  If  Parliament  simply  enacts  that  there 
shall  be  bags,  is  it  not  quite  enough  to  leave  the 
owner  of  the  ship  and  the  owner  of  the  cargo  to 
settle  that  matter  between  them? — Not  it  you 
want  to  diminish  the  expense ;  and  if  you  wish 
to  do  the  kind  thing  of  giving  Norwegians  and 
Italians  the  benefit  of  your  legislation.  If  you 
care  as  much  for  Norwegian  and  Italian  as  you 
do  for  British  lives,  when  you  see  how  many  of 
them  carry  food  for  you,  you  ought  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  what  you  are  doing  for  your  own 
sailors. 

2715.  If  the  ship  provides  the  bags,  would  the 
ship  charge  those  bags  to  the  cargo? — We  should 
be  quite  willing  to  do  so,  but  we  cannot.  They 
give  us  the  grain  in  bulk,  and  we  have  to  deliver 
it  in  bulk. 

2716.  But  in  a  great  many  cases  you  load  one- 
third  in  bags;  has  that  been  entirely  for  your 
own  preservation?  — We  do  not  bag  anywhere 
except  in  the  American  ports,  and  are  never  re- 
quired to  bag  so  much  as  one-third. 

2717.  Where  you  are  obliged  to  do  it? — Yes, 
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either  local  law,   or  by   our  insurance   policy 
conditions. 

2718.  Have  you  to  pay  that  out  of  the  freights  ? 
Certainly  ;  it  is  out  of  our  pockets. 

2719.  You  do  not  recover  any  of  it  from  tlie 
owner  of  the  cargo  ? — No,  not  one  farthing. 

2720.  That  is  one  of  the  items  of  expense  that 
you  take  into  account  in  rating  for  freight,  and 
coming  to  your  agreement  tor  freight? — Of 
course,  we  cannot  be  oblivious  to  such  a  figure. 

2721.  In  reality,  in  the  end,  it  comes  on  the 
consumer  of  grain,  does  it  not  ? — According  to 
theory  it  does,  but  that  must  be  taken  with  a 
great  many  qualifications. 

2722.  Of  course,  if  you  have  to  buy  your  bags 
in  New  York,  you  buy  them  subject  to  a  very 
heavy  duty,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

2723.  That  may  account  for  the  very  large 
cost  of  them  ? — I  do  not  know  that ;  I  am  not 
quite  sure  about  duty. 

2724.  If  you  knew  you  were  sending  the  ship 
out  to  bring  home  grain,  you  would  provide  her 
with  bags  on  this  side,  would  you  not  ? — I  have 
never  done  so  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  I  carefully 
considered  that  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  seeing 
the  enormous  charges  that  we  had  been  paying 
fox  bags  last  year,  and  also  seeing  from,  I  think, 
Mr.  IrlimsolFs  letters  to  the  newspapers  that 
we  could  buy  bags  as  cheaply  in  other  ways,  but 
we  have  not  found  it  so. 

2725.  You  are  aware  that  the  charges  you 
have  put  down  for  bags  are  very  much  higher 
than  anybody  else  has  given  evidence  of? — No, 
I  am  not,  but  I  have  given  you  what  it  has  cost 
my  firm.  I  saw  that  you  had  a  great  many 
opinions  about  what  they  ought  to  cost,  and  I 
did  not  attach  much  value  to  opinions  against 
facts. 

2726.  You  are  not  aware  that  we  have  a  state- 
ment here  from  a  shipowner  who  is  very  much 
opposed  to  bags,  that  the  hire  of  them  is  only 
valued  at  two  cents  each  from  New  York  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  that ;  but  here  are  my  figures 
which  show  we  have  paid  as  much  as  o  cents 
sometimes  for  hire,  the  value  varying  according 
to  the  extent  and  urgency  of  demand. 

2727.  You  do  not  always  need  to  buy  them  at 
New  York? — We  never  buy  them;  we  always 
hire  them. 

2728.  You  have  paid  as  much  as  5  cents  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  paid  as  much  as  5£  cents,  including 
filling. 

2729.  Was  that  for  the  hire  for  one  voyage  ? 
— For  one  voyage. 

2730.  How  were  you  expected  to  return  them? 
— That  price  includes  the  cost  of  return. 

2731.  How  much  a  quarter  does  that  come  to? 
— The  cost  of  5£  cents. 

2732.  Yes  ?— On  the  quantity  of  cargo  bagged 
by  that  steamer  the  price  was  1  *.  3£  d.f  equal 
to  4  J  d.  on  the  whole  cargo. 

2733.  Never  mind  the  whole  cargo ;  I  only 
want  what  was  actually  put  in  bags? — One 
shilling  and  threepence  halfpenny. 

2734.  When  you  hire  at  5J  cents  each?  — 
When  we  hire  at  5 J  cents  each.  When  I  say 
the  cost  is  1  s.  3  J  d.9  I  do  not  mean  that  is  the 
result  of  5  J  cents;  it  is  the  result  of  5%  cents 
plus  the  charges  we  were  subject  to  in  London 
in  consequence  of  having  these  bags.  In  that 
cost,  for  instance,  we  were  subject  in  London  to 
a  charge  of  nearly  25  I* 

2735.  What  fo^^O&a  for  bundling  up  and 
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tallying  the  bags,  preparing  them  for  re-shipment, 
charged  by  the  dock  companies,  and  a  second 
charge  for  cutting  and  starting.  We  have  to 
open  the  bags  and  discharge  them  into  the  hold, 
and  the  dock  companies  charge  a  greater  price 
for  that  operation  than  if  the  whole  cargo  came 
in  balk. 

2736.  They  would  not  land  them  in  the  bags  ? 
— They  cannot ,•  we  are  obliged  to  deliver  bulk 
when  we  receive  bulk,  and  we  are  obliged  in 
pursuance  of  our  bills  of  lading  to  deliver  in 
bulk,  and  we  have  to  empty  the  bags  in  the  ship 
and  deliver  it  in  bulk. 

2737.  That  arrangement  woukl  be  interfered 
with  by  legislation  for  carrying  in  bags ;  you 
would  have  to  change  those  arrangements? — You 
cannot  change  contracts. 

2738.  You  would  have  to  change  your  system 
of  contract*  ? — We  cannot.    It  is  very  easily  said. 

2739.  Would  it  not  result  in  their  adopting  at 
New  York,  and  other  American  ports,  the  same 
system  as  California,  of  selling  in  bags  and  buy- 
ing in  bags  ? — The  way  to  do  that  is  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  honourable  Member  for  Sun- 
derland, which  will  have  the  effect  of  compelling 
the  owners  of  the  goods  to  put  the  stuff  in  sacks 
at  the  beginning. 

2740.  Then  you  admit  that  the  thing  can  be 
changed? — It  is  quite  possible  for  Parliament 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  grain  in  bulk  into 
this  country  by  levying  an  adequate  duty, 

2741.  In  addition  to  the  charge  for  the  hire  of 
the  bags,  did  you  allow  anything  for  the  extra 
cost  of  shipping  at  New  York  for  the  use  of  the 
elevator  ? — Yes,  that  is  all  included  in  the  price 
I  have  given.  The  price  I  have  given  is  the 
total  cost,  the  difference  between  bulk  loading 
and  partial  bulk  loading. 

2742.  At  Is.  3 1  rf.  a  quarter? — I  have  given 
you  several  cases. 

2743.  Do  you  remember  what  the  exact  charge 
for  the  elevator  was ;  did  they  charge  extra  for 
that  ? — I  will  give  you  the  cost  of  elevating  in  a 
single  case :  elevator  55  dollars  quarter  cent  per 
100  bushels. 

2744.  Anything  extra  to  stevedore  ? — I  do  not 
see  anything  extra. 

2745.  Anything  for  filling  and  sewing? — Yes, 
that  is  here,  but  that  is  included  in  the  charge  of 
5|  cents,  not  in  the  elevating.  The  5\  cents  in- 
cludes the  use  of  the  bags,  filling,  and  sewing, 
and  the  expense  of  getting  them  back,  because 
we  re-deliver  them  to  the  agents  of  the  parties 
here, 

2746.  Your  recommendations  are  pretty  much 
in  accordance  with  the  Bill,  I  think,  as  regards 
the  use  of  shifting  boards  from  keelson  to  deck  ? — 
Is  that  in  the  Bill ;  I  do  not  remember  that, 

2747.  "A  port  having  sufficient  regulations 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade."  You  stated 
that  one  of  those  regulations  was  shifting  boards 
from  keelson  to  deck,  in  Montreal,  I  think  ? — But 
I  am  bound  to  tell  the  Committee  there  are 
many  ports  at  which  that  is  not  thought  necessary, 
especially  the  Baltic  ports, 

2748.  Those  ports  then  would  not  have  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — What 
I  said  was,  that  I  do  not  think  the  shipowners 
would  make  any  trouble  about  that,  if  you  think 
fit  to  enact  it. 
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Mr.  Anderson. 

2750.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  approves  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
having  power  of  approving  of  port  regulations  ? 
— I  have  stated,  I  think,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, that  wherever  there  is  a  local  authority 
of  any  reasonable  description  controlling  the 
loading  and  giving  a  certificate  that  it  is  in  order, 
which  certificate  passes  authoritatively  with  the 
local  underwriters,  who  are  the  parties  most  con- 
cerned, I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  reserve  a  right  of  approval  or 
disapproval  in  such  cases  unless  you  nave  some 
overwhelming  case  made  out,  and  on  the  facts  I 
have  submitted  there  is  no  such  overwhelming 
case.  You  should  try  not  to  interfere  as  much 
as  possible  but  as  little  as  possible.  Where  you 
haye  an  excuse  for  not  interfering  you  ought  to 
let  people  alone,  especially  people  who  have  man- 
aged a  department  of  the  national  business  as 
we  shipowners  have. 

275 1.  Do  you  not  think  20  ships  lost  from 
New  York  in  1879  a  strong  case  for  inter- 
ference ? — Considering  the  winter,  I  think  it  is 
remarkably  small.  Considering  the  extent  of 
the  traffic  it  is  nothing  to  make  a  noise  about. 

2752.  Where  they  nave  no  regulations  would 
you  consider  the  interference  necessary? — I  have 
said  that  I  think  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  facts,  should  be  exempted,  and  of 
the  other  places,  India  and  New  Zealand,  they 
do  bag,  and  you  do  not  need  to  interfere  there- 
fore. 

2753.  The  Bill  would  not  interfere  with  those 
places  ? — I  would  not  begin  to  enact  a  Bill  that 
is  to  apply  to  all  the  universe,  when  you  know  it 
will  not  be  applicable  to  such  a  system  of  loading 
as  I  describe. 

2754.  May  not  the  regulations  be  changed  ? — 
Until  you  find  a  need  for  it,  the  less  you  inter- 
fere with  trade  the  better  ;  I  speak  to  your 
convictions,  1  believe,  when  I  say  you  know  it  is 
better  not  to  interfere  unless  the  case  for  in- 
terference is  overwhelming. 

2755.  You  mentioned  certain  grain  that  you 
thought  specially  ought  to  be  exempted,  what 
you  called  light  grain? — All  the  light  grain. 

2756.  Do  you  call  linseed  light  grain  ? — No* 
but  linseed  is  not  shipped  from  America,  so  no 
necessity  arises  in  relation  to  that  article  on  the 
Atlantic. 

2757.  It  is  shipped  from  the  Baltic? — It  is 
shipped  from  the  Baltic,  and  I  have  given  you  the 
proportion  between  casualty  and  trade  in  the  Bal- 
tic, which  shows  there  is  no  case  for  interference. 

2758.  It  is  not  shipped  from  India? — It  is 
largely  shipped  from  India,  but  all  in  bags. 

2759.  It  comes  in  bulk  from  where? — It  comes 
from  the  Black  Sea,  and  I  have  given  you  the 
rate  of  casualty,  and  the  rate  of  casualty  in  the 
Black  Sea  surprises  me.  This  case  is  far  better 
than  I  thought  it  was.  I  had  no  idea  the  facts 
were  so  favourable. 

2760.  You  mean  the  case  for  non-interference? 
— For  non-interference. 

2761.  In  fact  you  object  to  interference  in 
every  way  ? — I  object  to  the  State  interfering 
with  trade  where  it  can  be  avoided,  and  I  have 
pointed  out  that  what  we  have  suffered  from  is 
overloading,    and    that    you    have     not    tried 
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that  which  is  within  your  competency  by  the 
existing  law ;  until  you  do  so,  you  should  not 
say  we  want  any  more  law. 

2762.  In  fact,  in  a  general  way,  you  think  the 
British  shipowner  should  be  left  to  do  pretty 
much  as  he  likes  ? — When  he  has  doubled  your 
fleet  since  1860,  what  more  do  you  want? 

2763.  He  should  be  allowed  to  build  his  ships, 
wreck  his  ships,  ruin  his  underwriters,  and  drown 
his  sailors  to  any  extent  he  pleases? — We  do 
not.  The  facts  I  have  mentioned  are  totally  in- 
consistent with  that.  Unless  the  business  had 
been  carried  on  with  consummate  skill,  we  should 
not  have  got  under  the  British  flag  16  millions  of 
tons  against  the  rest  of  the  world's  11  millions. 

2764.  Do  you  think  even  that  the  loss  of  life 
has  not  been  great  ? — Not  considering  the  num- 
ber of  people  we  have  afloat.  You  must 
remember  that  there  are  200,000  people  con- 
stantly exposed  to  sea  risk;  if  those  200,000 
people  lived  ashore  you  would  have  about  4,000 
dying  every  year.  That  seems  to  be  altogether 
forgotten. 

2765.  You  think  the  loss  of  life  is  by  no 
means  great  for  the  risk  that  is  run? — I  say  that 
we  have  gone  in  for  being  a  nation  of  great  mari- 
time carriers,  and  we  must  take  the  risk  if  we 
intend  to  keep  the  enormous  advantages. 

2766.  At  the  cost  of  the  loss  of  life?— Cer- 
tainly. 

2767.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  proceeds,  to 
a  certain  extent,  from  preventible  causes,  and 
that  so  far  as  it  does  so  we  are  bound  to  inter- 
fere?—I  think  a  certain  proportion  of  that  loss 
of  life  and  property  is  preventible.  The  main 
cause  of  the  preventible  loss  of  life  is  overload- 
ing ;  deal  witn  that  first  by  putting  the  present 
law  in  force,  and  if  you  find  that  does  not  stop 
the  preventible  loss  from  overloading,  then  pro- 
ceed to  consider  whether  you  should  not  have  a 
load-line. 

2768.  You  do  not  believe  in  cargo  shifting? — 
It  is  a  delusion.  Far  more  of  the  recent  losses 
have  arisen  through  the  vessels  turning  over  than 
from  the  cargo  shifting. 

2769.  Does  the  vessel  not  turn  over  on  account 
of  the  .cargo  shifting  ? — But  she  turns  over  be- 
cause she  has  too  much  in  her. 

2770.  She  turns  over  to  a  certain  distance, 
and  then  the  shifting  cargo  turns  her  completely 
over? — A  great  deal  of  the  cargo  is  stowed  so 
that  it  cannot  shift,  unless  it  be  in  the  lower  hold 
where  it  is  loose,  and  if  that  exists  at  all  it  is 
through  carelessness  in  the  stowing,  and  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  your  legislation  cannot  affect 
that.  If  we  cannot  get  our  captains  and  officers 
who  are  going  to  risk  their  lives  to  take  the 
necessary  precautions  to  see  that  the  grain  in  the 
lower  bold  is  properly  stowed,  no  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment will  do  it. 

2771.  Then  do  you  think  that 'grain  loaded  in 
bulk  is  just  as  unlikely  to  shift  as  grain  loaded  in 
bags? — I  think  if  you  loaded  all  the  grain  in 
bags,  as  some  people  have  proposed,  you  would 
have  more  vessels  capsized  by  the  degree  to 
which  you  raised  the  weight. 

2772.  That  is  returning  to  the  matter  of  ten- 
derness that  you  spoke  of  before  ? — Yes. 

2773.  You  have  heard  of  ships  having  a  list 
in  consequence  of  the  cargo  shifting  ? — Yes. 

2774.  Is  not  that  more  liable  to  happen  in 
ships  loaded  in  bulk  than  in  ships  loaded  in  bags? 
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— You  talk  of  a  list  as  though  a  list  was  neces- 
sarily fatal. 

2775.  I  do  not  talk  of  it  as  necessarily  fatal,  but 
I  think  a  list  may  become  fatal,  and  you  cannot 
suppose  that  it  is  an  advantage  at  any  time  ? — It  is 
a  disadvantage.  It  is  not  generally  a  serious  diffi- 
culty, and  particularly  with  steamers,  because  we 
have  such  control  over  the  trim  of  steamers  that 
if  we  found  a  list  on  one  side  we  would  burn 
bunker  coals  from  certain  directions  which  would 
soon  cure  it,  or  fill  a  ballast  tank.  We  have 
great  control  over  the  trim  of  steamers  ;  it  is  not 
such  a  difficulty  as  you  seem  to  think.  If  we 
stuck  at  such  difficulties  we  should  not  be  ship- 
owners. 

2776.  Is  not  the  shifting  of  cargo  given  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  loss  of  a  great  many  steamers  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  ? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  case  of  loss  so  described. 

2777.  Then  you  are  indifferent  about  the 
shifting  of  cargo  ? — Not  at  all  ;  we  take  precau- 
tions against  it,  which  are  generally  sufficient. 

2778.  Do  you  think  that  as  likely  to  happen 
with  bags  as  with  bulk  ? — I  say  if  you  compel  us 
to  put  all  cargoes  in  bags  the  effect  of  that  com- 
pulsion will  be  to  raise  the  weight  unduly. 

2779.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  iuy  question ; 
confine  yourself  to  the  shifting  of  cargo,  whether 
as  between  a  cargo  of  grain  loaded  in  bags  or 
grain  loaded  in  bulk  it  is  most  likely  to  happen? 
— It  is  most  likely  with  grain  in  bulk,  but  we 
can  and  do  take  precautions  against  the  shifting 
of  the  cargo  with  bulk  grain,  which  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  extent  of  the  small  number  of  losses 
that  I  have  shown  you,  and  especially  in  the 
cases  from  New  York.  I  have  shown  you  that 
out  of  510  cargoes  loaded  in  bulk  the  precautions 
against  shifting  were  so  perfect  that  only  one 
was  missing.  I  do  not  know  what  more  you 
could  wish  than  that  result,  however  it  is  done, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Fry. 

2780.  Does  not  a  grain  in  bulk  cargo  always 
settle  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  ? — A  little. 

27x1.  If  it  settles  a  little  with  the  motion  of 
the  ship,  there  would  be  a  shifting  of  the  cargo  ? 
— A  little ;  there  is  always  a  little  settlement. 

2782.  That,  of  course,  would  cause  a  list  in 
every  case  ?  —  Not  necessarily,  it  may  settle 
equally. 

2783.  Would  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  usually 
settle  to  one  side  ? — Not  necessarily. 

2784.  Would  it  not  in  many  cases  ? — I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  at  all. 

2785.  Would  not  the  rolling  of  the  vessel 
cause  it  to  shift  the  one  side  more  than  the 
other?  —  Not  necessarily,  because  the  vessel 
can  be  put  on  the  other  tack,  and  any  tendency 
of  the  sort  be  dealt  with. 

2786.  Would  it  not  cause  delay  in  the  voyage? 
— That  is  nothing;  we  do  not  think  anything 
about  delay  in  a  voyage,  if  we  can  go  safely ; 
such  things  never  enter  our  heads. 

2787.  Do  not  you  care  for  the  loss  of  time  in 
a  large  ship  ? — Not  in  comparison  with  safety. 

2788.  Supposing  you  can  insure  both  safety 
and  saving  ot  time,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  it  ? 
— Certainly. 

2789.  Are  you  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  as  regards  foreign  ships.     Do  you  think  that 
provisions   as   reffiaT<^9  d°uMe  harbour    dues  is 
worthless  ?-— I   o0uW   not   conceive  the  Legis- 
lature 
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lature  ever  entertaining  such  an  idea  as  making 
all  the  dock  and  harbour  authorities  of  the  King- 
dom spies. 

2790.  You  said  very  strongly  that  you  thought 
in  fairness,  any  conditions  imposed  on  British 
ships  should  also  be  imposed  on  foreign  ships 
coming  to  British  ports  ? — Yes. 

2791.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  to  the 
Committee  as  to  the  mode  in  which  those  condi- 
tions should  be  enforced  on  the  foreign  ships  ? 
I  have  stated  that  the  only  one  was  that 
proposed  by  the  honourable  Member  for  Sun* 
derland,  to  levy  a  duty  on  grain  imported  in 
bulk,  so  as  to  compel  it  to  be  imported  in 
bags.  Then  whether  it  comes  under  the  British 
flag  or  under  a  foreign  flag,  they  will  all  be 
bound  to  comply ;  we  shall  be  on  the  same 
footing,  but  with  the  number  of  foreign  vessels 
loaded  in  New  York,  1,300  out  1,800,  that  is  a 
serious  question.  Only  48  of  the  1,800  ships 
were  British  ships  loaded  with  grain  in  bulk,  so 
that  your  legislation  would  affect  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  New  York  shipments,  unless  some 
arrangements  were  made  to  operate  equally  on 
foreign  and  English  ships. 

2792.  You  spoke  to  the  evil  of  loading  too 
quickly ;  does  any  mode  suggest  itself  to  you 
by  which  that  evil  can  be  reduced  ? — No,  nothing 
that  you  can  do.  The  captains  and  officers  of  the 
vessels  ought  to  superintend,  and  where  they 
are  prudent  persons  they  do. 

2793.  Are  they  under  any  definite  obligation 
to  do  that ;  does  the  captain,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
superintend  the  loading  ? — He  ought  to. 

2794.  Does  he  is  a  matter  of  fact? — We  are 
are  not  in  America  to  see. 

2795.  Do  you  think,  as  the  result  of  your  ex- 
perience, that  that  duty  is  performed  ? — A  great 
many  captains  follow  it;  but  there  are  some  care- 
less one*. 

2796.  You  cannot  make  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  that  duty  can  be  more  fully  enforced? —  It 
is  quite  impossible. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

2797.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  origin  of  the 
West  Coast  practice  of  shipping  grain  in  bags  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  do  ;  but  I  have 
understood  that  in  California  the  grain  is  har- 
vested in  such  splendid  condition  that  it  is  fit  to 
be  immediately  bagged,  and  transmitted  from 
the  interior  to  the  seaboard  in  bags  into  which  it 
is  put  on  the  fields.  Then  there  are  no  ware- 
houses, no  store-rooms;  I  thought  that  was  the 
way,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

2798.  What  1  wished  to  find  out  was  whether 
the  grain  had  been  put  in  bags  at  the  instance  of 
the  bhipowners,  or  whether  it  was  simply  for  con- 
venience in  handling? — It  was  never  for  the 
convenience  of  the  shipowners  ;  they  were  never 
consulted  in  any  way ;  we  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

2799.  The  shippers  began  to  charter  vessels  on 
the  West  Coast  for  grain  in  bags  according  to  the 
charter-party,  and  the  shipowner  took  it  on  those 
terms  ? — Yes. 

2800.  In  some  years  we  get  wheat  from  Chili  ? 
— Yes. 

2801.  Does  it  come  in  bags  or  in  bulk? — In 
bags*  by  sailing  ships  ;  none  of  that  is  steam 
business,  as  I  have  explained  this  morning. 

2802.  Is  it  the  practice  in  some  trades  to  carry 
grain  by  weight  instead  of  by  measure  ? — It  is 
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the  general  practice  to  carry  it  by  weight ;  it  is 
almost  the  exception  to  carry  it  by  measure. 

2803.  Why  is  the  eystem  of  measuring  confined 
to  the  American  ports  on  the  East  Coa?t  ? — It  is 
not  measured  in  tne  American  ports ;  it  is  carried 
by  weight. 

2804.  I  understand  you  to  answer  the  honour- 
able Member  that  there  were  difficulties  in  the 

Eort  of  London ;  that  you  had  to  turn  out  the 
ags  in  order  that  the  grain  might  be  measured, 
because  you  had  chartered  to  carry  it  in  bulk  ? — 
That  is  when  it  is  sold  in  London ;  that  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  conditions  on  which  it  is 
either  bought  or  sold  in  America. 

2805.  Do  the  grain  merchants  in  London 
always  sell  without  reference  to  the  quarter,  or  do 
they  sell  by  weight? — They  sell  by  weight. 

2806.  Then  I  fail  to  see  that  it  is  a  necessity 
to  turn  out  the  grain  here  ? — The  question  of 
whether  it  is  sold  by  weight  or  measure  has 
nothing  to  do  with  putting  it  into  bulk ;  we 
receive  it  in  bulk  and  we  have  to  deliver  it  in 
bulk.  Another  reason  which  compels  us  to  de- 
liver it  in  bulk  is,  that  the  bags  are  not  ours  to 
give  to  the  consignees.  We  have  to  hire  the 
bags  and  return  them  to  America. 

2807.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  objected  to 
bags  because  you  had  to  turn  them  all  out  here 
in  all  cases,  in  consequence  of  having  under- 
taken to  carry  the  grain  by  measure  instead  of 
by  weight  ? — No,  inoulk  ;  I  never  said  measure ; 
the  word  I  used  was  bulk.  Measure  never 
enters  into  our  consideration  in  the  American 
trade  at  all ;  we  never  carry  by  measure. 

2808.  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  objection 
to  the  bags  in  this  respect  that  you  are  bound  to 
turn  it  out  here  to  have  it  measured  ? — I  did  not 
say  we  were  bound  to  turn  it  out  to  have  it 
measured ;  I  say  we  are  bound  to  deliver  it  in 
bulk ;  whether  we  deliver  by  weight  or  measure 
is  another  question ;  we  deliver  by  weight  here 
because  we  are  paid  by  weight. 

2809.  Do  many  ships  come  up  to  the  port  of 
call  with  a  list  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion ;  I  have  never  lived  at  a  port  of  call. 

2810.  Do  you  think  all  shipowners  exercise 
what  you  consider  a  reasonable  and  proper 
amount  of  skill  and  care  in  fitting  out  their 
vessels  and  conducting  their  business  ? — I  think 
there  are  as  many  good  shipowners  as  parsons, 
or  doctors,  or  any  other  class  in  England ;  but 
we  have  a  few  black  sheep,  like  every  other  class 
in  England. 

2811.  Arc  those  black  sheep,  or  shipowners 
who  do  not  exercise  a  reasonable  amount  of  care, 
known  to  have  that  character  habitually  ? — No. 

2812.  Is  it  the  general  character  of  these  black 
sheep,  or  these  unsatisfactory  shipowners,  who  do 
not  exercise  sufficient  skill  and  care,  habitually 
to  be  indifferent  with  regard  to  their  vessels, 
or  is  it  only  with  regard  to  one  vessel  now  and 
then  ?—  1  could  not  possibly  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion. You  asked  me  whether  all  shipowners 
exercised  reasonable  and  proper  skill  and  care. 
I  said  to  that  "  all ;  "  you  must  put  the  usual 
qualifications  which  belong  to  human  nature, 
and  if  a  man  is  bad  in  one  thing  the  probability 
is  that  he  will  be  bad  in  a  dozen. 

2813.  Do  you  say  those  shipowners  insure 
themselves  from  loss?  —  I  could  not  possibly 
answer  that  question ;  it  is  too  general  a  ques- 
tion.    I  do  not  know  many  of  them. 
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2814.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  much  over- 
insurance  going  on? — No 

2815.  Do  you  think  that  any  shipowners  ha- 
bitually over-insure  their  vessels  ? — "  Any  *  is 
such  an  extensive  word.  Do  you  asfc  me 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  general  over- 
insurance  ? 

2816.  I  did  not  ask  whether  it  is  general  or 
not ;  I  asked  you  whether  there  were  any  in- 
stances in  which  shipowners  habitually  over- 
insure  their  vessels  ? — You  would  not  attach 
any  importance  to  my  evidence  if  I  was  to  say 
not  any  ;  how  can  I  know  of  such  a  thing  ? 

2817.  Your  general  knowledge  of  the  trade  of 
a  shipowner  ought  to  give  you  some  idea  whether 
there  are  any  shipowners,  known  to  be  in  the 
trade,  who  habitually  over-insure  their  vessels  ? 
— I  do  not  know  any  ;  I  believe  it  is  extremely 
rare ;  it  does  not  pay ;  that  is  the  best  reason 
for  not  doing  it. 

2818.  Have  you  fully  insured  your  vessels  ? — 
No. 

2819.  Do  you  keep  an  insurance  account  of 
your  own? — No. 

2820.  What  I  wished  to  know  was  whether  you 
could  give  any  idea  of  what  was  the  actual  cost  of 
insuring  your  vessels;  not  what  you  paid  the 
underwriters,  but  the  actual  cost  of  insuring  your 
vessels  ? — I  could  give  the  information  what  it  has 
cost  over  a  series  of  years,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  do  that  to-day. 

2821.  I  mean,  not  what  you  had  to  pay  to  the 
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underwriters,  but  supposing  you  had  been  keep- 
ing an  insurance  account,  what  it  would  have  cost 
you  ? — I  have  net  kept  an  insurance  account ;  I 
could  not  say. 

Mr.  Mulholland. 

2822.  When  you  speak  of  one-third  as  being  a 
proper  proportion  to  carry  in  bags,  were  you 
speaking  of  steamers  alone  or  of  all  vessels  in  the 
Atlantic  trade  ? — All  vessels  ;  I  think  one-fourth 
would  be  the  maximum  required. 

2823.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  steamers  ? 
— I  think  you  should  not  make  any  vessel  carry 
more. 

2824.  Do  you  think  that  sailing  vessels  ought 
to  have  the  same  proportions  of  bags  as  steamers? 
— That  depends  upon  a  great  many  things  ;  one 
vessel  might  be  safe  with  less. 

2825.  They  leave  more  stability  ? — If  you  are 
to  do  anything,  I  should  think  that  would  be 
about  what  you  should  do,  from  the  Atlantic, 
limiting  it  to  the  heavy  grains. 

2826.  Did  the  extra  charge  for  sacks  per 
quarter  that  you  speak  of  include  the  extra  cost 
of  loading? — It  did  not  include  the  stevedore's 
ordinary  charge,  but  it  included,  as  far  as  I  know, 
all  the  charges  incident  to  taking  it  in  bags  instead 
of  in  bulk. 

2827.  Supposing  even  that  an  elevator  was 
used? — I  have  mentioned  the  charge  for  ele- 
vating. 
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Mr.  John  Gloveb,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Witness.]  Thebe  is  one  point  on  which  I 
have  to  ask  your  indulgence.  The  Bill  con- 
tained a  stipulation  that  all  vessels  loaded  with 
grain   in   bulk   exceeding   one-third   should   be 

1>rotected  in  a  certain  way,  and  that  rather 
ed  to  a  hasty  observation  on  my  part,  that  if 
instead  of  one-third  the  proposal  in  the  Bill  had 
been  two-thirds,  it  would  have  been  nearer  to  the 
Canadian  experience.  I  have  left  a  table  with 
you  showing  the  loading  of  a  great  many  vessels 
in  Canada,  and  you  will  not  find  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  Canadian  authorities  required  so  much 
as  one-third.  At  present,  therefore,  I  appear  to 
have  given  a  recommendation  for  something  to  be 
done  even  in  excess  of  the  Canadian  require- 
ments. 

Chairman. 

2828.  Will  you  kindly  say,  then,  what  the 
average  of  the  Canadian  requirements  is? — I 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  steamer  "  Indus ;" 
die  loaded  in  Montreal,  and  was  required  to  take 
in  bags  24  per  cent. ;  the  steamer  st  Lady  Ly- 
cett"  took  30  per  cent,  in  bags  in  Montreal; 
the  steamer  "  Trent "  took  30  per  cent. ;  the 
steamer  "Tagus"  took  23  per  cent,  in  New 
York,  and  another  steamer  in  New  York,  11  per 
cent.  The  more  important  point  is,  that  from 
Montreal  the  quantity  varied  from  24  to  30  per 
cent.  In  no  case  have  we  been  required,  even 
in  Montreal,  to  take  so  large  a  proportion  as 
one-third.  I  wish,  therefore,  on  that  ground  to 
alter  the  statement  I  made.  You  asked  me  what 
might  be  done.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  never 
been  required  to  tak  3  one-third,  I  wish  to  say 
that  if  you  do  anything,  I  think  that  you  should 
not  require  us,  under  any  circumstances,  to  take 
more  than  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

2829.  Were  those  full  cargoes  of  grain  ?— Full 
cargoes  of  grain. 

2830.  No  flour  ?— No  flour.  I  would  alter  that 
recommendation  from  one-third  to  one-fourth. 
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Chairman. 

2831.  In  the  Canadian  system  is  any  grain  in 
bulk  loaded  in  the  'tween  decks  ? — No,  none,  ex- 
cept oats. 

2832.  Would  you  think  then  that  an  alterna- 
tive proposal  mi^ht  be  better,  namely,  that  no 
grain  should  be  loaded  in  bulk  in  the  'tween 
decks  without  any  protection? — I  think  it  ob- 
jectionable to  say  that  because  there  are  methods 
now  of  securing  the  safety  of  the  lower  hold  by 
some  trimming  from  the  'tween  deck  to  the  lower 
hold,  which  have  been  found  of  great  advantage. 

2833.  I  will  assume  that  there  would  always 
be  an  exception  for  feeding  the  lower  hold? 
— With  that  exception,  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  be  obliged  to  carry  the  'tween  deck  cargo 
in  bags  from  the  Atlantic  ports.  You  asked  me 
to  put  in  tabular  form  the  effect  of  the  loading 
in  the  places  I  had  mentioned,  which  I  have 
done,  and  I  wish  to  put  these  tables  in  if  you 
will  let  me.  In  the  first  place,  I  gave  you  all 
the  particulars  from  the  United  States  ports, 
showing  the  quantity  of  cargo  shipped,  and  the 
quantity  lost,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  loss 
on  the  United  States  grain  cargoes  was  just 
under  three-fourths  per  cent.  I  have  done  the 
same  in  summarising  the  information  about  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,  showing  that  from 
these  places  of  1,637  grain-laden  ships  five  were 
lost. 

Sir  William  Harcourt 

2834.  That  would  include  the  Black  Sea  ?— 
Yes,  including  the  Black  Sea.  The  ratio  of 
loss  is  *26.  With  regard  to  the  Baltic  grain- 
laden  vessels,  only  one  was  lost,  the  ratio  ot  loss 
being  *064. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

2835.  Are  those  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  ? — 
Both,  but  they  are  particularised.  I  have  only 
one  other  word  to  say  before  going  on.  I  was 
asked  something  about  the  loss  of  life,  and  I 
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did  not  finish  it,  but  if  you  could  indulge  me 
with  two  minutes  this  morning,  I  should  be 
obliged  if  you  would  allow  me  to  say  a  word 
upon  that  point.  The  first  observation  I  wish 
to  make  to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  loss 
of  life  is  this:  The  Committee  have  been  told 
that  we  lost  6,000  odd  men  in  five  years.  I 
wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  that  we  have  had 
in  each  of  the  last  five  years  continually  about 
200  000  men  afloat  under  the  flag,  making  in  the 
five  years  a  million  men,  and  that  the  importance 
of  that  statement  of  6,000  men  having  been  lost, 
must  be  judged  in  relation  to  the  number  of  the 
million  that  we  had  afloat.  Then,  I  find,  more- 
over, looking  at  it  in  that  way,  that  the  mortality 
of  the  English  people  during  that  period  was 
21*7  per  cent.  The  mortality  in  England  and 
Wales  during  those  years  was  21*7  per  cent. 
Taking  the  year  1878  alone,  if  there  had  been 
the  same  mortality  among  seamen  we  should  have 
had  a  mortality  equal  to  4,244. 

Chairman. 

5836.  Pardon  mg,  that  is  hardly  a  proper  con- 
trast, because  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
mortality  through  the  whole  kingdom  includes 
the  infantile  mortality,  which  is  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  it? — I  am  coming  to  that  part  cf  the  case, 
but  it  is  a  part  of  the  case,  which,  if  the  Commit- 
tee has  not  considered,  you  should  hear  some- 
thing upon  from  our  side.  The  English  and 
Welsh  rate  of  mortality  would  have  given  a  loss 
of  4,244,  whereas  the  total  loss  of  life  at  sea  was 
3.817,  being  374  lives  less  than  the  United  King- 
dom rate.  I  have  thought  what  effect  could  be 
given  to  the  consideration  you  hinted  at  just 
now,  that  these  were  lives  for  the  most  part  be- 
tween 20  and  40.  It  would  not  be  reasonable 
to  take  the  mortality  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
I  have  compared  it  with  what  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  most  natural  comparison,  namely,  that  of 
the  army  abroad ;  and  I  find  among  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  the  mortality  was 
17*4,  and  the  mortality  of  seamen  during  the 
year  1878  was  19*8. 

2837.  You  have  omitted  another  considera- 
tion, have  you  not.  The  mortality  which  you 
gave  us  is  from  one  cause  only,  that  is  to  say, 
from  casualties  at  sea? — Not  at  all,  tne  whole 
mortality.  . 

2838.  The  evidence  the  Committee  has  had  is 
to  the  effect  that  6,000  lives  were  lost  at  sea,  that 
is  independent  altogether  of  the  loss  from  the 
ordinary  causes  of  death,  disease,  and  so  on  ? — 
The  loss  from  drowning  at  sea  is  only  about 
10  per  thousand.  Of  course,  when  sailors  go  to 
sea  they  are  not  exempted  from  the  casualties  to 
which  all  flesh  is  heir,  and  these  returns  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  give  you  in  great  amplitude  the 
loss  of  life  from  every  source,  but  the  loss  of  life 
from  all  causes  to  the  population  afloat  for  the 
year  1878,  is  19'8. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

2839.  If  you  are  right  in  saying  that  there  are 
10  per  thousand,  and  you  say  there  were  one 
million  in  the  five  years,  that  would  be  a  loss  of 
10,000?  — I  have  quoted  that  from  the  last 
published  report  of  the  Registrar  General. 

2840.  If  you  say  that  the  loss  from  accident 
at  sea  is  10  per  thousand,  that  would  be  higher 
than  it  has  been  put,  because  10  per  thousand  on 
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a  million  is  10,000  ? — My  authority  for  the  state- 
ment is  in  the  Registrar  General's  Report  for 
1878,  in  which  there  is  a  table,  No.  36,  stating 
the  deaths  by  drowning  in  the  merchant  service 
in  the  13  yeara,  1866  to  1878,  and  the  average 
in  the  12  years  from  drowning  was  13*4,  but  the 
figure  for  1878  was  10*7. 

2841.  That  is  a  much  higher  figure  than  we 
have  had  yet,  because  if  you  are  right  in  saying 
that  there  are  200,000  men  afloat,  always  under 
the  flag,  10  per  thousand  would  be  2,000  a 
year. 

Chairman. 

2842.  I  think  I  can  explain  it;  the  figures  we 
had  before  were  6,000  lives  lost,  attributable  to 
foundering  and  missing  ships ;  that  excluded  all 
the  loss  of  life  by  drowning  in  the  case  of  strand- 
ing and  other  casualties  ? — That  is  the  explana- 
tion. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

2843.  Your  figure  does  not  diminish  it,  it 
rather  increases  it  ? — I  am  concerned  that  the 
Committee  should  know  the  truth;  I  do  not 
want  to  make  it  better  or  worse  than  it  is.  "We 
have  lost  from  that  cause,  in  the  year  1878,  10*7, 
but  the  loss  over  the  whole  area  of  life  exposed 
is  19*8,  against  the  proportion  for  the  United 
Kingdom  of  21-7. 

Chairman. 

2844.  After  all  is  not  the  real  question  for  the 
Committee  to  consider  whether  any  of  this  loss 
of  life,  be  it  great  or  small,  was  due  to  preventi- 
ve causes  ;  we  are  always  trying  to  reduce  the 
loss  of  life  on  land,  and  we  are  equally  bound  to 
reduce  the  loss  of  life  at  sea,  whatever  it  is  ?— ■ 
Most  assuredly.  Perhaps  on  that  you  will  allow 
me  to  add  one  word.  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  if  you  found,  comparing  the  losses  of 
life  at  sea  in  one  year  with  subsequent  years, 
that  the  loss  was  diminishing,  you  would  con- 
sider that  that  was  an  indication  that  the  state 
of  affairs  wa3  quite  satisfactory.  I  find  that  so 
late  as  1873,  the  mortality  of  merchant  seamen 
at  sea  was  26  per  thousand,  and  it  goes  on  declin- 
ing from  1873,  until  in  1878,  the  last  year  re- 
ported, it  is  19*8.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  Committee,  even  if  we  think 
this  year  too  much,  to  know  that  it  is  declining ; 
and  moreover  the  returns  show  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  decrease  almost  for  15  years.  The 
point  I  wish  to  bring  out  clearly  is  this,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  extent  of  mortality 
to  justify  the  Legislature  rushing  through  a  Bill 
for  one  year ;  because  recent  facts  are  favourable 
facts. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

2845.  Excuse  me,  if  the  whole  mortality  is 
19*8  for  the  whole  year,  and  of  that  10  per  cent, 
is  due  to  drowning,  does  it  not  show  that  if  you 
could  prevent  drowning  entirely,  or  to  a  great 
extent,  the  merchant  service  would  be  the  most 
healthy  specimen  of  the  population,  because  if 
you  eliminated  that  particular  element  you 
would  have  only  a  mortality  of  9  per  cent.  ? — 
I  do  not  think  we  could  prevent  drowning  en- 
tirely. 

2846.  You  think  some  of  the  people  who  are 
drowned  would  die  of  other  causes  ? — No,  more 

than 
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than  that ;  I  think  our  sailors  arc  not  selected 
like  our  soldiers ;  they  do  not  pass  any  physical 
examination ;  we  take  them  haphazard,  and  ex- 
pose them  to  all  sorts  of  climates. 

Chairman. 

2847.  You  really  think  if  that  element  of 
drowning,  which  is  more  than  one-half  the  whole 
mortality  of  the  British  merchant  service,  were 
prevented,  it  would  not  diminish  the  average 
mortality  ? — It  would,  of  course,  diminish  it,  but 
can  it  be  prevented  ?  What  I  say.  is,  you  must 
expect  if  you  put  200,000  people  at  sea  a  far 
larger  mortality  from  drowning  than  if  those 
200,000  stopped  on  land. 

2848.  What  you  have  said  is  that  more  than 
half  the  whole  mortality  of  the  British  merchant 
seamen  is  due  to  drowning  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

*  2849.  Do  you  consider  that  the  diminution 
that  has  been  made,  has  been  due  to  any  legisla- 
tion during  late  years? — I  am  very  sceptical 
about  that. 

2850.  Do  you  consider  that  the  improvement 
in  Lloyd's,  and  the  other  rules  under  which  ships 
are  built,  has  not  contributed  to  it  ? — I  think 
the  greatest  source  of  improvement  is  the  anxiety 
of  English  shipowners  to  navigate  safely. . 

2851.  Still  they  have  to  be  regulated  by  legis- 
lation, and  the  rules  of  Lloyd's,  and  the  Liver- 
pool underwriters  ? — The  rules  of  Lloyd's  have 
been  improved  ;  I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

2852.  The  loss  of  life  has  been  reduced,  has  it 
not,  in  consequence  of  the  legislation,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  these  associations  ? — I  make  a  great 
distinction  between  the  operations  of  private 
associations  like  Lloyd's,  composed  mainly  of 
practical  shipowners  and  underwriters,  and  Im- 
perial legislation.  I  make  a  great  distinction 
between  these  two  sources  of  improvement.  I 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  what  people  can  do 
in  the  way  of  helping  themselves,  and  the  ship- 
owners are  doing  a  great  deal  to  improve  Lloyd's 
rules.  I  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  what 
Parliament  can  do  for  the  improvement  of  trades. 

Mr.  Birkbeck. 

2853.  Do  you  think  there  are  more  losses  from 
careless  loading,  and  overloading,  than  from 
loading  in  bulk  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

2854.  I  am  referring  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns,  of  grain  vessels  lost ;  the  proportion  of 
loss  from  the  shifting  of  grain  in  bulk  is  very 
small,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  the  statements  I  have 
made,  and  justified  by  the  tables  left  this  morn- 
ing, show  conclusively  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
carry  grain  in  bulk  safely. 

2855.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mat- 
ter for  merchants  at  small  ports,  who  only  occa- 
sionally import  grain,  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  carry  it  in  bags  ? — I  do. 

2856.  I  think  you  told  us  that  there  were  the 
Austrian  and  Italian  vessels  principally  import- 
ing in  bulk  ? — I  mentioned  that  out  of  510  ves- 
sels which  left  New  York  in  1879,  only  48  were 
British,  and  the  rest  were  Italian,  German,  Nor- 
wegian, and  so  on. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

2857.  You  speak  several  times  in  your  evidence 
in  this  sense  (at  least  it  so  seemed  to  me),  that  if 
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the  Board  of  Trade  put  the  existing  laws  in  force, 

there  would  be  no  necessity  for  iurther  legisla-       2ft  *une 

tion;  do  you  think  the  existing  laws  are  amply         1820. 

sufficient  ? — I  think  the  Board  of  Trade  should 

try  the  effect  of  the  authority  which  it  already 

holds  from  Parliament,  before  it  seeks  for  any 

further  powers  of  interference. 

2858.  When  you  speak  of  that,  do  you  refer 
to  prosecutions  for  misdemeanours,  or  do  you 
refer  to  legislation  that  refers  to  load  line  ? — I 
refer  to  all  the  powers  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  now  by  Statute,  for  preventing  impro- 
prieties at  sea  of  all  descriptions.  I  gave  a  dis- 
tinct opinion  about  load  line  separately,  that  you 
should  do  nothing  about  load  line  until  you  try 
the  effect  of  the  present  authority  possessed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

2859.  You  several  times  yesterday  used  the 
word  "  deterrent,"  and  that  seemed  to  me  to 

Eoint  to  a  prosecution? — Where  investigations 
ave  shown  disgraceful  overloading,  and  the  over- 
loading was  a  breach  of  the  law,  I  say  if  the  law 
is  not  put  into  force,  the  law  is  brought  into  con- 
tempt. 

2860.  Surely  you  admit  that,  with  every  care 
and  prudence,  an  occasional  disaster  may  happen 
for  which  a  shipowner  may  not  be  reasonably 
blamed? — There  would  be  no  danger  of  a  con- 
viction in  such  a  case ;  all  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  who  try  such  cases  is  in  favour  of  the  ac- 
cused person. 

2861.  Seaworthy  vessels  do  not  founder,  do 
they  ? — That  depends. 

2862.  Is  it  possible  for  a  seaworthy  vessel  to 
founder? — Perfectly  possible. 

2863.  Under  what  circumstances  ? — It  hap- 
pened last  winter,  and  it  may  happen  from  20 
circumstances. 

2864.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  hardship  to  put 
the  owner  of  every  vessel  that  foundered  into  the 
dock  and  try  him  for  misdemeanour? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  injustice. 

2865.  Would  that  be  possible  under  the  Act 
as  it  stands  ? — No. 

2866.  I  think  you  will  find  it  would,  if  you 
refer  to  Clause  3? — I  am  not  aware  of  anything 
in  the  Act  which  would  enable  that  to  be  done  ; 
there  is  ample  provision  for  preliminary  inquiry, 
and  the  facts  that  are  elicited  by  these  prelimi- 
nary inquiries,  generally  show  that  no  one  is  to 
blame.  That  it  arose  from  accident,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  an  owner  in  such  a  case  being  put 
into  the  dock. 

2867.  Might  not  the  mere  disappearance  of 
the  ship  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  justification  of 
the  assertion  that  she  was  unseaworthy  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

2868.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  it  would 
be  a  very  great  hardship  if  the  Board  of  Trade, 
having  the  power,  which  I  believe  they  have,  of 
prosecuting  owners  whose  vessels  have  disap- 
peared, were  in  all  cases  to  prosecute  the  owners? 
— You  surprise  me  by  saying  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  any  such  power;  I  think  you  are 
mistaken  in  supposing  they  have  it,  and  cer- 
tainly that  they  should  not  have  it. 

2869.  I  think  you  connected  overloading  very 
closely  with  the  loss  of  ships  ? — Yes. 

2870.  Rather  than  to  the  shifting  of  cargo  ? — 
Yes. 

2871.  The  intention  of  Parliament  was  this, 
was  it  not,  that  the  owner's  load  line  should  be 
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a  statement  upon  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the 
draft  of  water  to  which  he  meant  to  load  her  for 
the  voyage  ? — Is  the  intention  of  Parliament  a 
subject  on  which  I  can  give  information ;  you 
gentlemen  who  are  Members  of  Parliament,,  sure 
much  better  able  to  know  what  the  intentions 
of  Parliament  were  than  I  who  am  not  a 
member. 

2872.  What  I  am  asking  you  is  this,  what  is 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ?  I 
have  not  the  records  before  me,  but  I  ask  you 
whether  the  meaning  of  the  words  was  not  this, 
that  the  owner  was  to  mark  his  ship  in  a  bond 
fide  manner  to  show  the  draft  of  water  to  which 
he  intended  to  load  her  for  the  particular  voyage  ? 
— Yes. 

2873.  Has  that  intention  been  carried  out  by 
shipowners  generally  ? — I  could  not  answer  that 
question. 

2874.  Do  you,  in  your  own  case,  mark  your 
vessels  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament? 
— Yes,  we  do  it. 

2875.  Do  you  bond  fide  load  your  ships  down 
to  that  depth  of  water  ? — Not  always  ;  in  fact, 
we  make  a  practice  of  putting  the  mark  a  little 
higher  than  we  have  the  intention  of  using  it. 

2876.  That  was  exactly  the  point  to  which  I 
wish  to  bring  you.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether 
Mr.  Glover  and  I,  and  all  other  shipowers,  have 
not  been  practically  compelled  by  the  form  in 
which  this  Act  of  Parliament  is  drawn,  to  put 
load  lines  on  our  ships  which  are  not  bond  fide 
load  lines  in  the  sense  of  what  was  intended  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament?— I  do  not  know  about 
the  bond  fide  intention  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

2877.  In  other  words,  the  line  which  you  and  I 
and  others  put  on  our  ships  has  come  to  be  not  a 
bond  fide  statement  of  the  intention  of  the  ship- 
owner to  load  the  vessel  ? — It  is  not  so  far  as  my 
own  firm  is  concerned;  we  put  the  load  line 
higher  than  we  intend  to  load  the  ship  to. 

2878.  In  fact,  you  put  it  in  a  position  in  which 
it  becomes  no  load  line  at  all? — We  are  not 
bound  to  load  our  ships  to  the  load  line.  We 
can  put  the  load  line  where  we  like ;  and  after 
we  have  done  that,  we  can  load  them  to  where 
we  like,  provided  it  is  not  above  the  load  line. 

2879.  Do  you,  and  I,  and  others  not  often  find 
ourselves  in  this  position,  that  we  are  compelled 
by  the  competition  of  others  to  mark  a  load  line 
on  our  ships  which  is  not  a  load  line  within  the 
plain  intention  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  do 
not  feel  that  compulsion  ;  I  do  it  as  a  matter  of 
discretion. 

2880.  You  put  a  murk  upon  your  ships  to 
which  you  do  not  intend  to  load  her  ? — Yes. 

2881.  Does  not  the  Act  of  Parliament  render 
you,  and  myself,  and  others  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  1007.  for  marking  a  line  on  our  ship  which  is 
not  intended  to  be  our  load  line  ? — 1  do  not  think 
so.  I  understand  the  effect  of  the  Act  to  be 
that  after  we  have  put  a  mark  on  them  we  cannot 
load  our  ships  deeper  than  that  mark  ;  but  if  I 
think  fit  not  to  load  so  deeply,  I  am  not  liable  for 
anything. 

2882.  The  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  are 
to  put  the  maximum  draught  to  which  the  owner 
intends  to  load  her  ? — It  shows  the  folly  of  deal- 
ing with  intentions. 

2883.  Do  you  not  think  than  an  owner,  which- 
ever of  us  it  may  be,  who  puts  a  mark  on  his 
ship  as  owner's  load  line  to  which  he  does  not  in- 
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teud  to  load  the  vessel,  and  at  which  the  vessel 
would  be  unseaworthy,  if  it  were  so  laden,  de- 
serves prosecution  for  omitting  to  mark  his  vessel 
in  accordance  with  the  obvious  intention  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  should  not  be  afraid  of 
loading  any  of  our  vessels  to  the  mark  which  we 
put  on  them;  they  would  not  be  unseaworthy  at 
that  mark. 

2884.  Is  that  the  usual  practice  of  shipowners? 
— I  do  not  know;  I  know  what  our  practice  is. 

2885.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  do  not  know 
what  the  usual  practice  is  ? — I  am  quite  sure  I 
do  not  know ;  it  is  too  wide  a  question  for  any  one 
to  pretend  to  know. 

2886.  You  would  not  agree  with  me  if  I  were  to 
put  it  to  you.  that  shipowners  generally  marked 
their  vessels  in  a  way  which  was  not  intended  to 
be  a  bond  fide  load  line  at  all,  and  had  not  com- 
plied either  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  that  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  had  not  been  prosecuted  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  although  there  is  a  clause 
which  enables  them  to  recover  a  100/.  penalty? 
— I  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  the  load  line 
was  marked  at  a  place  to  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  load  the  vessel ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  say  I  have  heard  such  a  case,  and 
another  thing  to  say  that  is  the  general  practice. 

2887.  You  do  not  think  it  is  the  general  prac- 
tice ? — I  think  not;  I  think  shipowners  are  too 
serious  people  to  trifle  with  important  business 
in  such  a  way  as  that. 

2888.  Would  it  surprise  you  if  I  named  a 
case,  which  although  my  own  is  not  solely  an  in- 
dividual  case,  that  I  began  by  marking  a  bond 

fide  load  line  on  my  ships,  but  found  in  compe- 
tition with  other  vessels  that  it  was  not  the  prac- 
tice for  other  vessels  to  be  marked  with  a  bond 
fide  load  line,  and  the  result  was  that  you  were 
supposed  to  overload  your  ship  if  you  marked  a 
bona  fide  load- line  and  loaded  down  to  the 
mark ;  would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
that  caused  me  to  alter  my  practice,  and 
adopt  the  practice  pursued  by  others?  —  I 
should  not  be  surprised  at  any  isolated  ease 
of  any  sort,  but  one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer.  One  case  here  and  there  proves 
nothing, 

2889.  I  am  not  speaking  of  individual  cases  ? 
— Or  half-a-dozen. 

2890.  I  am  asking  whether  it  is  not  the  usual 
practice  of  many  shipowners,  perhaps  of  all 
shipowners,  to  mark  load  lines  which  are  not 
bond  fide?  —  Not  bond  fide  in  this  sense;  I 
think  it  is  the  general  practice  to  mark  the 
load  line  a  little  higher  than  it  is  intended  to 
load  the  ship  to,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
general  practice  to  mark  the  load  line  to  a 
point  at  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  load  the  ship 
to. 

2891.  You  attribute  the  losses  of  grain-laden 
ships  more  to  being  over  laden  than  to  the  shift- 
ing of  the  cargo  ? — I  attribute  the  preventible 
losses.  I  wish  to  make  that  distinction.  I  think 
there  is  a  certain  extent  of  loss  that  is  preventible: 
of  the  preventible  loss,  I  think  more  is  to  be 
attributed  to  overloading  than  to  any  other  cause 
whatever,  than  to  all  other  causes  together. 

2892.  Do  you  know  any  shipowner  to-day 
who  loads  his  vessels,  or  intends  to  load  his  ves- 
sels, down  to  the  load  line  that  he  states  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? — I  do  not  know.  We  think 
little  about  this  load  line  as  it  is  a  thing  we  can 

put 
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put  where  we  like.  We  give  instructions  in  our 
own  business  where  it  is  to  be  put.  It  is  not  a 
thing  which  we  ever  talk  about  amongst  ship- 
owners. 

2893.  Amongst  shipowners  of  your  acquaint- 
ance it  is  not  the  practice  to  mark  the  owner's 
load  line  in  a  bond  fide  manner  to  express  the 
real  intention  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  load 
his  vessel  down  to  the  mark  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  ycu  mean  by  bond  fide  in  this  case.  I  have 
stated  already  that  it  is  the  practice  amongst  ship- 
owners, generally,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
to  put  the  load  line  a  little  higher  than  they  in- 
tend to  immerse  the  ship,  but  also  that  the  ship 
could  be  safely  loaded  to  the  place  where  the 
mark  is  put. 

2894.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  strong  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  of  shipowners 
to  prevent  any  legislation  such  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  run  risks  which  they  are 
willing  to  do,  which  a  more  prudent  class  of  ship- 
owners do  not  feel  inclined  to  run  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  objection  amongst  ship- 
owners generally,  to  have  a  load  line  fixed,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  such  a  load  line  as  I  hinted  at 
on  Thursday,  a  load  line  which  resulted  from  a 
consideration  of  the  case  of  each  ship  on  its  own 
merits  by  people  who  were  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  ship.  To  such  a  load  line  as  that 
I  believe  the  shipowners  would  be  rather  ready 
to  agree  than  otherwise. 

2895.  But  the  load  line  as  at  present  marked 
by  the  owners  does  not  represent  the  point  to 
which  he  intends  to  load  his  ship  ? — No. 

Mr.  Gorst. 

2896.  You  spoke  in  your  evidence  on  Thurs- 
day about  Mr.  Dick,  at  Quebec;  what  is  Mr. 
Dick,  of  Quebec? — Mr.  Dick  is  Port  Warden  of 
Quebec. 

2897.  When  did  he  give  the  information  which 
you  read  to  the  Committee  ? — Last  February. 

2898.  Under  what  circumstances  ?— I  think  it 
is  in  a  printed  document.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  information  was  given  in  view 
of  the  controversy  which  the  people  in  Canada 
knew  was  taking  place  in  England  during  the  last 
winter  on  the  subject  of  grain  carrying,  and  to 
fortify  the  Canadian  objection  to  their  being 
affected  in  any  way  by  any  legislation  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

2899.  Was  it  a  speech  of  Mr.  Dick's,  or  a 
pamphlet  ? — I  think  it  was  in  a  circular. 

2900.  How  did  it  come  into  your  hands;  where 
did  you  get  it  from;  what  1  want  to  know 
is  how  of  Mr.  Dick,  of  Quebec,  came  to 
press  himself  in  that  very  strong  manner  on 
that  subject  ? — I  am  not  able  to  explain  it;  it  is 
not  an  opinion  expressed  to  me ;  I  have  simply 
found  it  among  a  good  many  public  documents 
on  this  controversy. 

2901.  If  Mr.  Dick  made  such  a  statement  in 
an  election  speech,  for  instance,  it  would  be  of 
much  less  value  than  if  it  was  an  official  report  ? 
— I  never  heard  the  slightest  hint  of  such  a 
tiring. 

2902.  I  want  to  know  under  what  circum- 
stances, and  on  what  occasion,  Mr.   Dick  ex- 

Eessed  that  very  strong  opinion? — In  a  long 
iter  addressed  by  the  Port  Warden  of  Quebec, 
John  Dick,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Quebec  Board 
of  Trade. 
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2903.  Is  it  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Port 
Warden  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Quebec,  that  that  passage  which  you  have 
quoted  occurs  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  published  in  the 
Return  on  Grain  Cargoes,  No.  162, 1880,  page  84. 

2904-5.  You  spea£  a  great  deal  about  foreign 
ships ;  are  you  aware,  for  instance,  that  the  load- 
ing of  foreign  ships  is  regulated  by  the  Italian 
law  ? — No. 

2906.  Do  you  think  that  Italian  ships  in  New 
York  can  load  grain  in  bulk  in  any  manner  they 

{>lease,  without   any  restraint  from  the  Italian 
aw  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any ;    I  never  heard 
of  any. 

2907.  Are  you  aware  whether  Austrian  ships 
are  subject  to  restraint  by  the  Austrian  law  ? — I 
never  heard  of  any. 

2908.  Or  the  German  ?  —  I  never  heard  of 
any. 

2909.  Or  the  Norwegian  ?  —No. 

2910.  Have  you  ever  made  inquiries  on  the 
subject  ? — I  have  not. 

2911.  For  anything  you  know  to  the  contrary 
the  loading  of  grain  on  board  an  Italian  ship  may 
be  subject  to  restrictions  by  Italian  law  ? — It  is 
highly  improbable  that  I  should  not  have  heard 
of  it. 

2912.  When  you  speak  of  the  classification  of 
losses,  you  have  very  often  spoken  of  ships  laden 
partly  in  bags ;  have  you  any  limit  at  which  you 
call  a  ship  laden  partly  in  bags ;  would  one  bag, 
or  two  bags,  or  nalf-a-dozen  bags  lead  you  to 
call  that  a  ship  partly  laden  in  bags? — I  never 
meant  anything  of  that  sort. 

2913.  What  do  you  mean?  —  A  substantial 
part  of  the  cargo. 

2914.  Whatper-centage  would  you  call  a  sub- 
stantial part ;  what  is  the  minimum  ? — I  have 
left  a  table  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  show- 
ing loadings  from  both  New  York  and  Montreal, 
and  the  proportion  of  bags  in  these  cases  varies 
from  11  to  30  per  cent. 

2915.  I  think  you  were  asked  about  the  cost 
of  sacks  on  the  last  occasion  ;  you  have  nothing 
further  to  add  about  that  ?— No. 

2916.  You  are  aware  that  the  price  you  put  as 
the  cost  of  sacks,  according  to  your  statement,  is 
very  much  greater  than  that  according  to  other 
evidence? —I  am  not  aware  that  any  evidence 
has  been  given  to  the  Committee  that  the  sacks 
have  cost  less. 

2917.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  been  stated 
officially  that  the  cost  of  the  Canadian  regula- 
tions is  6  d.  a  quarter  less  the  recoupment,  by  the 
same  materials  used  again  ? — That  relates  to  the 
provisions  other  than  bags. 

2918.  You  know  that  has  been  so  stated? — 
I  have  not  stated  it ;  but  I  have  stated  what  it 
cost  my  firm,  and  I  have  given  the  names  of  ves- 
sels and  dates ;  I  have  not  given  any  opinion  on 
that  subject,  I  have  simply  related  facts. 

2919.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  reduction  of 
rates  of  insurance  generally  follows  upon  a 
favourable  season  ;  if  there  have  been  two  or 
three  years  of  favourable  weather  and  small 
losses,  does  not  then  thereupon  ensue  a  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  insurance?  —  It  can  be 
put  either  \\  ay  ;  either  a  reduction  follows  a 
favourable  season,  or  that  a  rise  follows  a  bad 
one. 

2920.  Would  not  you  conclude  that  the  pre- 
sent reduction  in  premiums  is  rather   a  conse- 
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quence  of  the  favourable  seasons  up  to  1878  ; 
were  not  the  seasons  up  to  1 878  unusually  favour- 
able ? — I  should  conclude  that  the  price  of  any 
commodity,  be  it  a  premium  of  insurance,  or  any- 
thing else,  is  at  any  given  time  the  result  of  the 
appreciation  of  it  by  those  who  deal  in  it ;  it  is 
their  opinion  about  it  at  that  time. 

2921.  Would  not  the  opinion  of  underwriters 
be  influenced  by  a  succession  of  favourable 
seasons  ? — Certainly. 

2922.  And  therefore  the  reduction  of  premiums 
which  you  say  took  place  last  year  made  it  a  re- 
sult, not  of  a  reduction  of  a  risk,  but  of  a 
continuance  of  favourable  seasons? — I  related 
reductions  which  had  come  into  operation  so  early 
as  1875. 

2923.  Was  not  the  year  1874  a  very  favour- 
able season  ? — I  think  not,  speaking  from  memory 
about  that,  nothing  very  remarkable  ;  I  gave  the 
seasons,  mentioning  the  years  where  the  casualties 
had  been  light,  and  where  they  had  been  heavy, 
varying  mainly  with  two  things ;  first,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  winter,  and  secondly,  the  quantity 
of  produce  exposed  to  sea  risk. 

2924.  Is  not  one  of  the  elements  in  the  pre- 
mium which  is  charged  upon  the  cargo  the 
profit  of  the  underwriter? — Certainly,  under- 
writers cannot  live  without  profit. 

2925.  Do  not  underwriters  in  one  year  expect 
less  profit  than  they  do  in  another  ? — Profits  vary 
in  this  as  in  all  businesses. 

2926.  Does  not  the  rate  of  profit  which  an 
underwriter  looks  for,  vary  just  as  the  rate  of 
profit  which  other  people  look  for? — Sometimes 
underwriters  transact  a  year's  business  for  no- 
thing ;  sometimes  we  make  a  loss. 

2927.  Then  the  reduction  of  premium  may  be 
the  reduction  of  the  underwriter's  profit? — A 
permanent  reduction  would  not  be. 

2928.  But  a  reduction  in  any  one  year  may  be 
caused  by  a  reduction  of  profit  which  the  under- 
writers are  willing  to  exact  that  year? — The  re- 
duction one  year  might  be  the  result  of  compe- 
tition or  many  things,  but  I  .gave  the  result  of 
five  years,  so  that  we  would  not  be  exposed  to 
any  exceptional  influence  of  that  nature. 

29*29.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the 
present  law ;  do  you  know  how  many  prosecu- 
tions for  overloading  have  been  instituted  against 
shipowners  since  the  present  Act  was  passed  ? — 
I  do  not. 

2930.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  time  the  pre- 
sent Act  was  passed  a  solicitor  was  appointed  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  express  purpose  of 
acting  as  a  kind  of  public  prosecutor? — I  do  not 
know  that. 

2931.  Do  you  know  how  many  prosecutions 
that  solicitor  has  instituted  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2932.  Do  you  know  how  many  convictions  he 
has  obtained  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2933.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  ever 
been  a  single  conviction  ? — I  think  there  was 
one. 

2934.  Do  you  know  the  name,  or  the  place  ? — 
I  think  it  was  in  Ireland. 

2935.  Are  you  thinking  of  Mr.  Quin  of  Bel- 
fast ? — I  believe  so ;  but  it  is  the  merest  hearsay 
impression. 

2936.  Are  you  aware  that  the  prosecution  of 
Mr.  Quin  of  Belfast  took  place  before  the  pre- 
sent arrangements  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
made  ? — 1  do  not  know. 


Mr,  Gorst — continued. 

2937.  It  may  have  been  so  ? — Yes. 

2938.  Are  you  enabled  to  say  whether  there 
has  been  a  single  successful  prosecution  under 
the  nresent  Act,  and  by  the  present  officer,  for 
overloading  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2939.  You  cannot  say  that  there  has  ?— I  do 
xiot  know. 

2940.  Supposing  that  since  the  present  Act 
was  passed,  and  the  present  arrangements  were 
made,  no  successful  prosecution  for  overloading 
has  taken  place,  should  you  say  then  that  the 

J  present  law  was  sufficient? — It  would  be  very 
bolish  of  me  to  say  so. 

2941.  Why  ? — Because  there  might  not  have 
been  any  necessity. 

2942.  Do  you  think  there  has  not  been  during 
the  last  three  years,  when  the  present  Act  has 
been  in  force,  a  single  case  in  this  country  of 
overloading  ?< — There  may  have  been. 

2943.  Do  you  put  it  to  the  Committee  that 
the  reason  why  the  Jaw  has  proved  entirely  in- 
operative is  that  there  never  has  been  a  single 
offence  committed? — I  should  not  like  to  say 
that ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  for 
me  to  say  what  you  wioh  me  to  say. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

2944.  You  have  given  the  particulars  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  grain  in  bags  ? — Yes. 

2945.  And  that  entirely  differs  from  Mr. 
Plim8oli  and  Mr.  Dickinson  ? — Yes. 

2946.  Mr.  Dickinson  talked  about  a  halfpenny 
a  quarter  ? — I  could  not  understand  it.  We 
never  got  bags  at  any  such  price. 

2947.  Mr.  Dickinson's  statement  seemed  to  be 
entirely  without  foundation,  according  to  your 
practical  experience  ? — I  think  Mr.  Dickinson's 
statements  were  estimates  of  what  might, 
could,  would,  or  should  be,  what  I  stated  were 
facts. 

2948.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  think  his 
other  evidence  was  founded  on  the  same  reasons  ? 
— I  should  not  like  to  offer  any  opinion  on 
that. 

2949.  Mr.  Plimsoll  says,  sacks  cost  6  d.  each, 
both  bad  sacks  and  good  sacks ;  do  they  vary  in 
price  ? — Very  much. 

2950.  You  may  have  very  bad  sacks  for  6rf., 
and  very  good  sacks  for  8  d.  ? — Sacks  at  6  rf. 
would  not  last  long. 

2951.  He  computes  eight  voyages  in  the  year, 
in  the  American  trade  ;  do  any  of  your  steamers 
make  eight  voyages  in  a  year  ? — Never. 

2952.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  cargo  steamer 
making  eight  voyages  in  a  year  ? — Never. 

2953.  What  is  the  average;  is  it  six? — None 
of  our  steamers  have  made  six  voyages,  because 
we  do  not  necessarily  go  to  and  from  America, 
and  nothing  else.  We  go  to  America  when 
America  wants  tonnage  ;  if  the  Black  Sea  wants 
tonnage,  we  go  to  the  Black  Sea ;  we  never 
made  six  voyages.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  made 
four. 

2954.  Making  five  or  six  voyages  instead  of 
eight,  and  sacks  costing  8  d.  instead  of  6  rf., 
would  very  much  alter  the  calculation? — Pro- 
vided we  knew  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that 
a  vessel  was  going  to  run  consecutively  in  the 
American  trade,  and  carry  no  cotton  or  pro- 
visions, or  anything  of  that  sort,  we  should  find 
sacks  here  to  begin  with,  but  we  do  not  contract 
ahead    to  use   our  vessels    in    one    trade  and 
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nowhere    else.     We     seldom    make     contracts 
beyond  one  trip. 

2955.  You  have  given  evidence  of  what  it 
actually  does  cost  ? — If  es. 

2956.  It  would  be  a  very  heavv  tax,  either  on 
the  shipowner  or  the  consumer  if  this  measure 
were  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent  ?—  I  have 
shown  in  figures  which  I  have  left  copies  of, 
exactly  what  it  cost  with  several  vessels  per 
quarter  of  the  quantity  bagged,  and  what  that 
costs  on  the  whole  cargo,  both  for  the  rate  per 
quarter,  and  in  so  many  pounds  sterling. 

2957.  You  believe  it  possible  that  if  one  firm 
imports  900,000  quarters  a  year,  in  bulk,  it 
would  cost  them  some  30,000  /.  a  year  extra,  if  it 
were  sent  in  bags  ? — I  think  that  is  quite  con- 
ceivable. 

2958.  That  is  quite  within  the  mark  according 
if}  your  experience  ? — Quite  conceivable. 

2959.  You  have  just  been  asked  about  favour- 
able weather.  Have  you  ever  known  two  or 
three  years  favourable  winter  in  the  Atlantic. 
What  I  mean  is,  do  you  ever  have  what  you 
call  a  favourable  winter  in  the  Atlantic,  or  are 
you  always  liable  to  storms? — 'We  are  always 
liable  to  storms;  but  we  have  less  calamitous 
winters,  and  more  calamitous  winters. 

2960.  Now  about  foreign  vessels,  Italian, 
Austrian,  and  Norwegian.  Supposing  they  had 
any  regulations  that  would  apply  to  their  loading 
for  their  own  ports,  if  they  loaded  at  New  York 
to  English  ports  they  would  be  entirely  clear  of 
them  if  they  had  any?— I  do  not  think  they 
have  any.     I  never  heard  of  them. 

2961.  Supposing  they  had  any? — I  am  not 
quite  sure  about  that.  Supposing  you  enact  this 
short  Session  an  obligation  on  British  ships ;  if 
a  British  ship  is  loaded  to  a  French  port,  I  ap- 
prehend she  would  have  to  comply  with  the 
English  law,  whether  she  is  loaded  to  an  English 
port  or  to  a  French  port. 

2962.  You  are  asked  your  opinion  as  to  over- 
loading. You  said  it  was  your  opinion  that  the 
losses  have  been  from  overloading  principally  ? — 
I  think  the  preventible  losses  have  b$en  chiefly 
from  overloading. 

2963.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  depart- 
ment fixing  this  load  line  ? — I  ain  in  favour  of 
the  department  not  interfering.  I  think  there  is 
no  ground  on  the  facts  I  have  submitted,  for 
any  further  Parliamentary  interference  with 
shipping. 

2964.  As  far  as  insurance  goes  you  seem  to 
differ  from  the  evidence  given  on  insurance.  Is 
it  the  fact  that  underwriters  are  guided  chiefly  by 
the  class  of  owners  and  the  ships  they  employ  ? 
— The  underwriter  is  affected  by  all  considera- 
tions likely  to  affect  the  risk  either  as  regards  the 
ship,  the  owner,  the  season,  or  the  cargo.  Any 
consideration  likely  to  affect  the  risk  affects  the 
underwriter's  judgment. 

2965.  If  there  are  any  restrictions,  you  would 
confine  them  to  the  Baltic  trade,  or  would  you 
make  tbem  general  ? — I  would  confine  them  to 
the  Atlantic  trade.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
make  the  precautions  which  are  prudent  for  the 
most  hazardous  voyage  in  the  world,  the  rule  for 
all  sorts  of  voyages  which  are  not  specially 
hazardous.  ' 

2966.  Do  you  approve  of  that  feature  in  the 
Bill,  which  says  that  ships  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  grain  in  bulk  that  were  properly  fitted  for 
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it.  That  exception  should  be  made  of  vessels 
properly  fitted? — I  approve  of  certain  places 
being  completely  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  Bill ;  and  on  the  laot  day  I  was  here,  I  sub- 
mitted facts  which  show  that  for  interference  in 
the  case  of  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  excuse.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill  by 
enactment  out  of  it  as  it  were ;  I  want  the  Bill,  if 
you  pass  a  Bill  at  all,  to  be  limited  to  the 
Atlantic  trade,  where  we  all  know  there  is  extra 
hazard. 

2967.  In  the  Atlantic  trade  you  would  allow 
exceptions  for  vessels  that  are  fitted  expressly 
for  carrying  grain  in  bulk?— I  think  I  have 
stated  that  already. 

Mr.  Stewart 

2968.  Do  you  say  you  would  limit  legislation 
to  the  carrying  of  grain  across  the  Atlantic  ?— 
T  would  limit  Parliamentary  interference  to 
that. 

2969.  You  would  not  have  its  interference 
apoly  to  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Baltic  trade  ?— 
I  nave  shown  by  the  results  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  Baltic  trade  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
excuse  for  it. 

2970.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
grain  cargoes  are  carried  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  for  instance,  where  I  suppose  there  are 
storms  as  severe  as  you  encounter  on  the  Atlantic, 
without  risk  to  lite  and  property  as  compared 
with  the  Atlantic? — I  account  for  it  in  two 
ways  ;  first,  that  that  is  a  very  short  part  of  the 
voyage. 

2971.  It  might  be  long  enough,  however,  to 
admit  of  loss  of  life  and  property  ? — You  asked 
me  how  I  account  for  it ;  I  say  the  hazardous 
part  of  that  voyage  is  very  short ;  and,  secondly, 
although  the  grain  is  not  put  in  bags  in  the  Medi- 
terranean trade,  there  are  very  great  precautions 
taken  to  ensure  safety,  and  those  precautions 
succeed.  Then,  further,  there  is  a  great  anxiety 
about  the  carrying  of  grain  in  bulk  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  I  have  shown  that  last  year  510 
vessels  came  across  the  Atlantic  loaded  with  grain 
in  bulk,  in  this  objectionable  manner,  and  that  of 
the  510  only  one  was  lost.  So  that  it  is  possible 
even  across  the  Atlantic,  at  certain  seasons  and 
with  due  precautions,  to  carry  grain  in  bulk 
safely. 

2972.  The  great  cause  of  loss  I  think  you  said 
was  overloading  ?  — •  The  great  cause  of  preven- 
tible loss  ;  that  is  a  very  important  distinc- 
tion. 

2973.  In  Montreal,  as  I  understand,  the  officials 
fix  the  load  line  for  grain  cargoes,  do  they  not? — 
They  do. 

2974.  Supposing  a  vessel  were  loaded  to  20 
feet  in  fresh  water,  can  you  tell  me  how  much 
she  would  be  raised  when  she  came  into  salt 
water? — Speaking  roughly  of  20  feet,  it  would  be 
about  half  a  foot.  It  is  a  question  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  salt  water  and  fresh  water ;  it  is  an 
ascertainable  quantity,  and  on  20  feet  it  would 
be  about  half  a  foot. 

2975.  Might  not  that  account  for  the  fact  that 
vessels  loaded  at  Montreal  come  with  absolute 
safety  across  the  Atlantic? — I  do  not  understand 
the  question. 

2976.  You  stated  that  the  overloading  was  the 
chief  cause  of  accident  ? — Of  preventible  loss. 

R  2977.  A  vessel 
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2977.  A  vessel  loaded  at  Montreal,  when  she 
came  into  salt  water  would  be  six  inches  higher 
out  of  the  water  than  when  she  left  the  port 
of  loading  ;  is  not  that  the  case  ?  —  What 
then? 

2978.  Do  you  wish  us  to  legislate  so  that 
vessels  may  not  be  deeply  laden  ? — Not  at  all ;  I 
wish  you  to  do  nothing. 

2979.  I  understand  part  of  your  evidence  to 
go  to  show  that  the  deep  loading  of  vessels,  the 
overloading  in  fact  of  vessels,  was  one  of  the 

freat  causes  of  preventible  loss? — Precisely; 
ut  when  a  vessel  is  in  Montreal  in  fresh  water, 
and  it  is  being  considered  how  deeply  she  may 
be  loaded,  the  circumstance  that  she  is  loading 
in  fresh  water  and  will  rise  six  inches  when  she 
gets  into  sea  water  is  taken  into  consideration, 
and  the  loading  is  regulated  accordingly. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

2980.  That  is  always  taken  into  consideration 
by  every  shipowner  ?  — Yes. 

2981.  It  is  a  very  well  known  thing? — Yes. 

Mr.  Stewart 

2982.  By  the  official  of  the  port  ?— Yes,  it  is 
not  lost  sight  of.  Six  inches  on  a  large  vessel 
represents  over  100  tons  of  cargo. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

2983.  I  understand  you  are  altogether  opposed 
to  the  Bill  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee. You  think  the  Bill  is  an  altogether  ob- 
jectionable one ;  is  that  the  burthen  of  your 
evidence  ? — Decidedly.  I  say  there  is  no  cause 
for  any  Bill  on  the  facts. 

2984.  At  the  same  time  I  understand  you  do 
not  deny  that  there  is  a  lamentable  amount  of  loss 
of  ships  laden  with  grain  ? — Every  loss  is  lament- 
able, but  when  you  ask  me  has  there  been  a 
lamentable  loss,  I  am  obliged  to  think  that  in  1879 
you  put  a  million  and  a  naif  tons  more  of  grain 
at  sea  peril,  and  I  say  it  was  unreasonable  to 
think  that  you  could  do  that,  particularly  in  the 
Atlantic  trade,  without  finding  a  larger  yield  of 
casualty  in  consequence.  . 

2985.  I  understood  you  to  use  the  words  "pre- 
ventible loss  "  just  now,  did  you  not? — I  think 
there  is  some,  but  it  is  a  very  homoeopathic 
quantity. 

2986.  We  will  say  there  is  an  appreciable 
amount  of  preventible  loss  annually  ? — Yes,  a 
very  small  extent. 

2987.  We  are  bound,  if  we  can,  to  reduce 
that  to  a  minimum  ? — If  you  can. 

2988.  Then  I  ask  you,  as  a  practical  man,  as 
you  object  to  this  Bill,  and  you  admit  this 
amount  of  preventible  loss,  what  suggestion  do 
you  make  to  the  Committee  to  reduce  that 
further? — The  effect  of  what  I  have  said  to  the 
Committee   is   that  from   the   interests    of  the 

Sarties  concerned  preventible  loss  is  being  re- 
uced  gradually  and  steadily  to  the  minimum, 
and  that  when  you  find  such  a  process  going 
on,  the  wisdom  of  "Parliament  is  to  let  it 
alone. 

2989.  Therefore,  so  far  as  your  personal 
opinion  goes,  you  are  decidedly  opposed  to  all 
legislation  on  this  matter  ? — There  is  no  excuse 
for  it. 

2990.  You  think  that  the  ordinary  motive  of 
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self  interest,  which  is  presumed  to  influence  men 
in  every  trade,  is  sufficient  by  itself  to  influence 
shipowners  without  any  assistance  from  legisla- 
tion?— With  this  qualification,  that  in  the  Atlantic 
trade  you  have  with  grain  cargoes  special  risk. 
I  think  there  is  an  excuse  for  the  Canadian  and 
American  interference,  but  as  we  have  that  inter- 
ference, and  for  the  most  part  it  is  effective,  I 
say  there  is  no  excuse  for  doing:  anything  with 
regard  to  that  matter  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Mr.  Corry. 

2991.  The  honourable  Member  for  Chatham 
asked  you  if  you  were  aware  whether  Italian, 
Austrian,  and  Norwegian  ships  have  any  regular 
tions  with  regard  to  loading ;  can  you  tell  the 
Committee  whether  any  ships,  not  British  ships, 
but  practically  owned  in  Britain,  are  sailed  under 
foreign  flags,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ?  —  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
British  owned  tonnage  under  foreign  flags,  but 
whether  it  is  owing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  inter- 
ference, I  should  not  like  to  say.  I  should  think 
not.  I  do  not  think  the  Board  of  Trade  inter- 
ference is  very  unreasonable  ;  the  circumstances 
have  to  be  grave  before  the  Board  of  Trade 
interferes.  When  the  circumstances  are  grave, 
I  think  the  Board  of  Trade  is  quite  right  to 
interfere. 

2992.  But  some  owners  may  consider  the 
Board  of  Trade  interference  a  very  great  hard- 
ship, and  a  very  great  annoyance,  although  you 
may  not  think  so  ? — But  they  may  deserve  it, 

2993.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
Lloyd's  Registry,  you  have  had  very  great  ex- 
perience with  reference  to  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  rules  for  building  ships  during 
the  last  10 or  15  years? — I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience. 

2994.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
very  great  changes  indeed  in  those  rules  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  10  years,  so  far  as 
regards  strength?— Yes. 

2995.  And  attention  to  the  construction  of 
ships  altogether  ? — A  very  great  attention.  We 
have  the  most  able  scientific  assistance  obtain- 
able on  all  questions  of  nautical  construction, 
and  it  is  our  constant  anxiety  to  make  the  very 
best  ships,  and  we  make  them  quite  regardless 
of  where  they  are  going  to  be  used.  We  do 
not  give  our  class  unless  the  vessels  comply  with 
our  regulations  quite  apart  from  the  use  they  are 
to  be  put  to.  From  a  question  put  to  me  an  idea 
seemed  to  prevail  that  some  ships  seemed  to  be 
built  for  India,  and  some  for  America,  but  this 
is  an  error.  A  certain  size  must  have  certain 
strengths,  and  if  she  has  not  those  strengths,  she 
does  not  get  the  classification. 

2996.  You  remember  years  ago,  when  a  great 
change  in  the  size  of  sailing  vessels,  and  a  jump 
from  1,200  to  1,700  or  1,800  ton  ships  took  place 
that  a  very  considerable  number  of  ships  were 
dismasted  ? — Yes. 

2997.  Was  not  that  very  soon  rectified  ? — Very 
promptly. 

2998.  It  took  place,  of  course,  when  neither 
builder  nor  owner  nor  Lloyd's  Registry  had  any 
experience  with  reference  to  those  large  ships  ? 
— The  simple  fact  was,  that  the  size  of  ships  very 
suddenly  increased,  and  the  experience  which  we 
had  had  for  one  area  of  size  proved  to  be  quite  in- 
adequate 
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adequate  for  another,   and  when  we  found  we 
were  wrong,  we  promptly  rectified  it. 

2999.  During  that  time  did  it  not  occur  that  a 
considerable  number  of  ships  came  to  grief? — 
Yes. 

3000.  And  there  was  a  cause  which  was 
speedily  put  to  rights  ? — Yes. 

3001.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
losses  which  took  place  from  Montreal  in  the 
autumn  of  1872  ? — Yes. 

3002.  And  since  that  time  the  loss  of  grain- 
laden  ships  has  been  almost  extinct  ? — Yes. 

3003.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
cargo  steamers  were  for  the  first  time  almost  in*- 
troduced  into  that  Montreal  trade  in  1872  ? — We 
had  been  sending  cargo  steamers  for  some  years 
before  that. 

3004.  But  there  was  a  large  crop  in  Canada  in 
that  year;  trade  was  very  bad  elsewhere,  and 
freights  were  so  high  as  to  induce  a  number  of 
ships  to  be  sent  out  to  Montreal  in  that  autumn, 
ana  it  prpved  a  very  disastrous  autumn  in  the 
Atlantic ;  do  you  think  it  was  the  construction 
or  class  of  ships,  or  the  cargo  being  in  bulk,  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  loss  ? — I  think  the  main  ex- 
planation  of  the  disasters  in  the  autumn  of  1872 
was  the  weather  ;  the  weather  was  bad  almost 
beyond  precedent. 

3005.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  justification 
whatever  for  this  Bill  which  is  before  the  Com- 
mittee ?  —I  think,  so  far  as  the  American  trade  is 
concerned,  the  precautions  now  in  operation  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  ports  are  ample ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  Baltic  and  Mediteranean 
trade  the  facts  that  I  have  submitted  to  this  Com- 
mittee render  any  interference  without  excuse. 
It  is  not  merely  needless,  it  is  inexcusable. 

3006.  I  suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 
construction  of  ships  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
their  carrying  capacities  ? — Certainly  ;  but  the 
construction  of  our  grain  vessels  at  present  is 
satisfactory.  We  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining them  in  dry  dock  twice  a  year,  and 
from  the  condition  in  which  we  find  them  on  ex- 
amination, we  know  they  are  strong  enough  to 
stand  all  the  wear  and  tear  we  put  them  to. 

3007.  Is  there  not  a  great  change  going  on 

{'ust  now  in  shipbuilding  in  the  conversion  or  in 
tuilding  ships  of  steel  in  place  of  iron  ? — There 
is  some  steel  construction  going  on ;  not  very 
much  ;  it  is  experimental  yet. 

3008.  The  whole  of  the  trade  from  the  west 
coast  of  America,  from  Chili,  and  San  Francisco 
is  conducted  in  sailing  ships  ? — Yes. 

3009*  If  it  was  suitable  to  put  steamers  into 
that  trade,  do  you  think  the  present  class  of 
steamers  would  be  found  sufficient  for  it  ? — I  do 
not  see  the  slightest  difficulty ;  but  there  is  no 
chance  of  our  going  there  until  the  canal  of 
Panama  is  made  ;  when  that  is  made  we  will  go. 

Mr.  Gourley, 

3010.  I  think  you  have  given  it  as  your 
opinion  that  you  are  opposed  to  the  Bill  which  is 
now  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

3011.  At  the  same  time  you  think  that  it 
would  be  a  benefit  that  grain  in  the  'tween  decks 
of  steamers  engaged  in  the  Atlantic  trade  should 
be  carried  in  bags? — Yes:  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  to  interfere  to  secure  that. 

3012.  Do  you  think  the  shipowners  will  fail 
into  the   habit  of  loading   in    bags  ? — We   are 
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compelled  to  do  it  already  by  the  Canadian  regu- 
lations. 

3013.  But  not  any  other  country? — We  are 
not  compelled  in  the  United  States,  but  we  are, 
practically,  compelled  in  the  United  States  ports 
to  comply  with  the  local  i  emulations,  which  were 
so  effective  that  the  quantity  of  loss,  even  last 
year,  of  steamers,  was  very  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  trade. 

3014.  You  mean  to  say  that  as  far  as  New 
York  is  concerned  and  the  United  States  ports, 
vou  are  compelled  through  the  mutual  club  regu- 
lations to  carry  so  much  of  your  cargo  in  bags  in 
the  winter  months  ? — And  the  local  regulations 
as  well. 

3015.  Are  there  any  local  regulations? — 
Yes. 

3016.  Not  to  carry  grain  in  bags  from  the  United 
States? — To  have  it  secured, and  we  have  always 
to  take  a  certain  quantity  in  bags,  not  quite  so 
much  as  from  Canada. 

3017.  That  is  during  the  winter  months  ? — 
Yes. 

3018.  Not  during  the  summer  ?-  -  No. 

3019.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  compulsory 
carrying  of  a  portion  of  your  cargo  in  bags 
through  the  winter  months  arises  from  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Insurance  Associations;  in  other 
words,  what  vou  would  designate  the  Shipowners 
Insurance  Associations  in  this  country,  which 
compel  all  ships  engaged  in  the  American  trade 
during  the  winter  months  to  carry  a  certain 
portion  in  bags ;  I  think  the  proportion  is 
not  Jess  than  one-fourth  ?  —  I  think  that  you 
do  not  quite  accurately  state  it  in  saying  that 
we  are  compelled  ;  we  are  compelled  under  a 
penalty. 

3020.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  same  thing  ? — 
It  is  not  compulsion.  I  only  wish  to  be  quite 
correct ;  it  is  not  absolute  compulsion. 

3021.  It  is  compulsion  to  this  extent  in  the 
United  States  during  the  winter  months,  that 
unless  you  carry  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  your 
cargo  in  bags  you  will  have  to  submit  to  a  fine  in 
the  event  of  loss  or  average  to  an  extent  of  10 
per  cent,  of  your  ship  ? — That  is  only  the  extent 
of  the  compulsion.  I  said  the  other  day  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  idea  that  Parliament  was 
going  to  do  something,  I  thought  that  compulsion 
would  have  been  made  absolute  by  the  ship- 
owners themselves. 

3022.  It  would  appear  from  that  that  the  ship- 
owners are  in  favour  of,  or  rather  they  think  it 
would  l>e  a  benefit,  to  prevent  loss  of  life  and 
property,  if  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cargo  were 
carried  in  bags  ? — So  far  as  the  Atlantic  trade  ie 
concerned,  I  have  said  over  and  over  again  that 
we  should  not  object  to  it. 

3023.  You  have  given  as  your  opinion  that  if 
the  cargo  in  'tween  decks  was  carried  in  bags 
that  it  would  be  sufficient ;  in  that  case  how  do 
you  stow  the  cargo  in  the  lower  hold  if  loaded  in 
bulk  ? — There  are  several  methods  by  which  it 
is  done  most  efficiently. 

3024.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
have  the  cargo  in  the  lower  hold  stowed  with 
upright  bulkheads  from  the  ceiling  to  the  lower 
deck ;  would  that  be  sufficient,  or  would  you 
recommend  the  Montreal  system  of  having  the 
platform  and  three  tiers  of  bags?  —  Do  you 
mean  would  I  recommend  Parliament  to  enact 
that? 

R2  3025.  Yes'' 
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3025.  Yes  ? — Then  I  recommend  Parliament 
to  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 

3026.  All  you  would  recommend  Parliament 
to  do  would  simply  be  to  enact  a  law  that  the 
cargo  in  the  'tween  decks  should  be  carried  in 
bags? — Yes;  or,  as  I  have  said  this  morning, 
that  vessels  coming  across  the  Atlantic  should 
have  at  least  one-fourth  in  bags. 

3027.  You  would  not  object  to  such  a  regula- 
tion ? — No. 

3028.  Would  you  make  it  apply  to  all  grains, 
or  would  you  make  any  exceptions? — I  say  it 
should  only  be  applied  to  heavy  grains ;  to  apply 
it  to  oat  cargoes  would  be  not  only  harmless  but 
positively  mischievous. 

3029.  Do  you  think  that  oats  are  not  also 
liable  to  shift  ? — No,  not  if  properly  stowed. 

3030.  With  the  rapidity  with  which  steamers 
are  loaded,  do  you  not  think  they  are  as  liable  ? — 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  oats  are  not  loaded  with  such 
rapidity. 

3031.  What  trade  would  you  except  from  the 
operation  of  any  new  legislation  ? — All  trades 
except  the  Canadian  and  American. 

3032.  You  would  not  like  to  see  any  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  loading  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  cargo  in  bags  from  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic 
or  Archangel,  or  the  coasting  trades  ? — No ;  the 
figures  which  I  have  laid  m  your  hands  this 
morning  show  that  any  interference  with  the 
Black  Sea  or  the  Baltic  would  be  inexcusable. 
The  quantity  of  loss  in  relation  to  the  quantity 
put  afloat  is  so  small  that  on  the  facts  there  is  no 
case  for  interfering  at  all. 

3033.  Have  you  any  statistics  which  you  can 
place  before  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  British  vessels  engaged  in  carrying 
grain  from  the  Black  Sea,  the  American  ports, 
and  the  Baltic  to  continental  Europe  ? — No  ;  it 
is  very  large,  but  I  have  no  statistics.  These 
Board  of  Trade  returns  do  not  tell  us. 

3034.  How  would  you  regulate  the  carrying 
of  grain  with  regard  to  any  new  legislation 
from  American  ports  to  continental  ports ; 
would  you  compel  the  British  shipowners  to 
carry  grain  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in 
which  the  French  or  the  Italians  carry  their 
igrain  ? — That  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  weighs 
heavily  on  me  to  say  that  you  should  not  inter- 
fere at  all. 

3035.  You  think  that  any  new  regulations 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  international  ?— I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  make  them  international ; 
so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  we  should  make  them 
applicable  to  all  flags  in  our  ports.  We  should 
not  allow  Norwegians  and  Italians  to  be  coming 
into  our  ports  from  America  on  far  more  favour- 
able conditions  than  we  allow  our  own  vessels  to 
come* 

3036.  What  system  would  you  recommend 
with  regard  to  the  carrying  of  grain  to  our  ports, 
in  order  that  all  vessels  might  carry,  in  bags 
rather  than  in  bulk  ? — What  I  would  recommend 
is  that  you  should  not  interfere,  but  if  you  are 
going  to  interfere  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  to 
make  your  regulation  effective  on  all  flags  in  any 
other  way  than  that  which  you  proposed  by  a 
differential  duty. 

3037.  I  would  not  call  it  a  differential  duty,  I 
would  call  it  by  another  name  altogether;  1 
should  call  it  a  patriotic  duty  ? — I  should  not 
object  to  that. 


Mr.  Gourley — continued. 

3038.  You  have  been  asked  a  good  many 
questions  with  regard  to  the  fixing  of  the  load 
line ;  who  gauges  a  load  line  in  the  first  instance ; 
is  it  the  ship  builder,  the  owner,  or  Lloyd's ; 
when  you  build  a  ship,  for  instance,  if  you  build 
the  ship  through  the  honourable  Member  for 
North  Durham,  would  you  leave  the  fixing  of 
the  load  line  to  the  builder,  or  would  you  fix  it 
yourself? — You  ask  whether  it  is  the  builder, 
the  owner,  or  Lloyd's.  I  have  stated  already 
that  Lloyd's  do  not  fix  the  load  line  for  any  ex- 
cept awning  deck  vessels.  That  answers  your 
question,  as  far  as  Lloyd's  is  concerned.  Then 
as  to  the  builder,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  so 
that  it  is  left  to  the  owner,  who  fixes  the  load 
line  according  to  his  experience  of  the  particular 
ship  he  has  ordered. 

3039.  Is  not  this  the  fact  that  the  builder  in  all 
instances  fixes  the  load  line  for  the  immersion  of 
the  ship  so  many  feet  aft  and  so  many  feet  forward, 
and  launches  the  ship  with  those  marks  accord- 
ingly ? — Certainly  not ;  no  builder  ever  fixed 
the  load  line  for  me. 

3040.  You  always  fix  your  load  line? — Yes. 

3041.  How  do  you  come  at  your  surplus 
buoyancy ;  do  you  make  the  calculations  your- 
self?— .Of  course. 

3042.  Do  all  shipowners  do  that? — I  cannot 
tell  you  what  all  shipowners  do. 

3043.  You  have  been  asked  a  good  many 
questions  with  regard  to  the  per-centage  of  the 
loss  of  life,  and  you  have  given  it  as  your  opinion 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  considerable 
decrease  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  life  ;  to  what 
cause  do  you  attribute  that? — The  increasing 
superiority  of  our  vessels,  and  the  increasing 
skill  and  ability  of  both  officers  and  ship- 
owners. 

3044.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a 
large  decrease  arises  from  the  increased  intelli- 
gence of  our  shipmasters  and  officers?  —  No 
doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

3045.  In  1870  and  1871  was  grain  exported 
from  Montreal  ? — Yes. 

3046.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  amount 
of  loss  during  the  years  1870  and  1871  ? — I  have 
no  figures  here  on  that  subject. 

3047.  I  suppose  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
if  there  were  losses  in  the  years  1870  and  1871 
and  no  losses  in  1873,  you  would  ascribe  that 
result  to  the  effective  regulations  introduced  in 
1873,  would  you  not;  you  attribute  the  losses  of 
1872  to  the  bad  weather  in  1872  ?— Partly. 

3048.  But  if  such  losses  also  took  place  in 
1870  and  1871,  you  could  not  attribute  the  result 
to  bad  weather  in  1872,  could  you  ? — I  think  you 
were  not  here  on  Thursday.  On  Thursday  I 
stated  that  some  of  the  losses  from  Canada  prior 
to  1873  were  the  result  of  the  regulations  then 
in  force,  and  one  reason  why  many  shipowners 
evaded  the  regulations  at  that  time  was  that  the 
regulations  unduly  raised  the  weight  of  our 
cargo,  and  for  that  reason  we  did  not  comply  with 
them. 

3049.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  such  regu* 
lations  at  Montreal  and  in  the  United  States 
were  effective  ? — Yes. 

3050.  By  that,  I  suppose,  you  mean  useful  ?— 
For  that  trade. 

3051.  I  think  you  told  us  to-day  that  in  the 
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mutual  insurance  clubs  there  are  regulations  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  grain  cargo  should  be 
stowed? — Across  the  Atlantic. 

3052.  There  are  no  such  regulations  in  any 
ordinary  Lloyd's  policy  ? — No. 

3053.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that ;  in  the 
mutual  insurance  club  policies  there  are  these 
regulations,  but  in  the  Lloyd's  there  are  no  such 
regulations  ? — I  attribute  it  to  the  anxiety  of 
shipowners  who  are  underwriters  in  the  mutual 
clubs  to  prevent  accidents. 

3054.  You  are  acquainted,  I  daresay,  with 
the  39  &  40  Vict.,  which  enacts  "  No  cargo  of 
which  more  than  one-third  consists  of  any  Kind 
of  grain,  corn,  rice,  &c,  shall  be  carried  on  board 
any  British  ship,  unless  such  grain  cargo  be  con- 
tained in  bags,  sacks,  or  barrels,  or  secured  from 
shifting  by  boards,  bulkheads,  or  otherwise  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  acquainted  with  it. 

3055.  lias  that  in  any  substantial  degree  been 
put  in  force,  do  you  know  ? — Most  assuredly. 

3056.  In  what  way  ? — It  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  have  laid  such  tables 
before  this  Committee,  showing  the  small  propor- 
tion of  loss  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, if  that  section  of  that  enactment  had  not 
been  thoroughly  carried  out. 

3057.  So  that  you  consider  this  enactment  is 
very  important  and  a  very  useful  enactment.  I 
should  have  thought  so  from  your  last  answer  ? — 
You  perhaps  naturally  think  that  what  we  have 
done  since  that  Act  was  passed  is  in  consequence 
of  that  Act,  but  I  tell  you  that  that  Act  only 
enacted  that  which  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
doing  before  it  was  passed. 

3058.  How  can  I  reconcile  that  last  answer 
with  what  you  said  before.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  Act,  I  understood  you  to  say,  you  would  not 
have  been  able  to  make  that  statement,  as  to  the 
great  diminution  of  loss  ? — Excuse  me,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  precautions  taken,  not  in  consequence 
of  that  Act  alone,  because  we  took  these  pre- 
cautions before. 

3059.  I  certainly  asked  you  about  that  Act, 
and  you  misunderstood  my  question.  I  read  this 
section:  "  No  cargo,  of  which  more  than  one- 
third  consists  of  any  kind  of  grain,  corn,  rice, 
&c,  shall  be  carried  on  board  any  British  ship, 
unless  such  grain  cargo  be  contained  in  bags, 
sacks,  or  barrels,  or  secured  from  shifting  by 
boards,  bulkheads,  or  otherwise."  Allow  me  to 
ask  you  again  has  that  been  a  useful  enactment  ? 
— I  think  it  was  scarcely  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  written  for  this  reason,  it  simply 
enacted  that  we  should  do  what  we  were-  doing 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment,  namely,  that  we 
should  secure  the  cargo  from  shifting  by  boards, 
bags,  barrels,  or  otherwise.  Now  we  were  doing 
it  otherwise  before  the  enactment.  We  have 
continued  to  do  it  otherwise  since  the  enactment, 
and  the  tables  I  have  produced  this  morning, 
show  that  we  have  done  it  most  effectively ;  so 
that  so  long  &s  it  is  done,  what  does  it  matter  to 
anybody  how  it  is  done. 

3060.  Do  the  tables  which  you  have  produced 
at  all  indicate  that  that  was  done  effectively  be- 
fore this  enactment? — Only  for  this  reason  that 
they  do  not  go  beyond  the  enactment. 

3061.  Do  you  think  you  could  produce  any 
tables  which  would  show  the  same  results  for  two 
or  three  years  before? — I  think  so.  I  do  not 
think  there   is  anything  exceptional   in    these 
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tables  about  the  Baltic  or  Black  Sea  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years. 

3062.  Was  not  this  enactment  introduced  be- 
cause it  was  found  that  some  negligent  ship- 
owners did  not  take  proper  precautions?— That 
is  asking  me  a  question  about  what  was  in- 
tended. I  think  that  Act  was  introduced  for 
the  same  reason  that  this  Act  was  introduced,  to 
meet  a  sensational  cry ;  that  would  not  look  at 
the  facts. 

3063.  You  also,  I  suppose  for  the  very  same 
reasons,  if  you  had  been  legislating  at  Montreal, 
would  have  been  opposed  to  the  Montreal  regu- 
lations as  interfering  with  the  discretion  of  ship- 
owners?— No,  excuse  me.  I  have  stated  all 
through  this  evidence  that  the  case  of  the 
Atlantic  is  so  exceptional  that  that  which  might 
be  justified  there  cannot  be  justified  elsewhere. 

3064.  As  regards  the  Atlantic,  should  you 
not  think  it  unwise  to  interfere  with  the  discre- 
tion of  shipowners,  but  for  regulations  already 
introduced  in  Montreal  and  the  United  States  ? 
—Yes. 

3065.  Then  I  am  to  take  it  from  you  that  to 
the  extent  of  the  regulations  at  the  United 
States  and  Montreal  you  would  not  think  it 
contrary  to  public  policy,  or  wrong,  to  interfere 
with  the  discretion  of  shipowners.'  —  To  that 
extent. 

3066:  You  do  not,  therefore,  rest  upon  any 
general  principle  that  it  is  injurious  to  interfere 
with  the  discretion  of  shipowners  ? — I  do  ;  I  dis- 
tinctly rest  on  the  general  principle  that  Parlia- 
ment should  interfere  as  little  as  possible. 

3067.  But  there  are  exceptional  cases  ? — Yes, 
but  thev  should  not  be  made  the  excuse  for 
general  interference. 

3068.  So  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  any 
cases  to  which  this  Bill  is  intended  to  apply  are 
exceptional  cases,  you  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
principle  of  the  Bill ;  does  not  that  follow  from 
your  last  answer  ? — It  is  such  an  indefinite  ques- 
tion that  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

3069.  On  Thursday,  in  answer  to  Question 
2768,  you  described  the  shifting  of  cargo  being 
a  cause  of  loss  as  a  delusion ;  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  adhere  to  what  you  said,  that  you 
do  not  believe  in  cargo  shifting,  but  that  it  is  a 
delusion  ? — I  do. 

3070.  Have  you  seen  the  different  papers  that 
have  been  provided  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  loss  of  ships  ? — I  do  not 
know  really  what  they  are. 

3071.  Would  your  opinion  as  to  shiftings  be- 
ing a  delusion  be  changed  if  you  heard  that  we 
had  papers  here  giving  a  description  of  various 
courts  of  inquiry  and  their  judgments,  and  that 
in  one  paper,  from  1873  to  date,  out  of  26  in- 
quiries, 15  ships  are  mentioned  in  which  either 
the  main  cause  of  loss,  or  one  cause  of  loss,  was 
shifting  of  cargo  ? — It  would  not. 

3072.  You  would  still  maintain  your  own 
opinion  against  that  of  those  courts  of  inquiry, 
who  had  all  the  evidence  before  them  ? — And 
for  this  reason,  that  in  some  of  the  cases  where 
the  cargo  has  shifted,  it  would  not  have  shifted 
had  the  vessel  had  a  little  less  in.  Taking  too 
much  produces  a  condition  of  dangerous  instabi- 
lity, and  the  shifting  of  the  cargo  was  the  con- 
sequence of  that ;    but  the  first  cause  is  over- 
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loading,   and    if   that    is   dealt    with,   the    rest 
follows. 

3073.  In  that  case,  would  not  the  courts  of 
inquiry  have  given  overloading  as  the  cause  of 
lose  ?— I  cannot  tell  that. 

3074.  Having  the  evidence  before  them  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you  that. 

3075.  Are  you  not  giving  mere  speculative 
opinion  without  the  evidence,  and  asking  the 
Committee  to  put  that  alongside,  the  court  of 
inquiry,  who  had  all  the  evidence  before  them  ? 
— I  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  for  what  it  is  worth,  I  have 
given  you  an  opinion.  I  cannot  say  anything 
more. 

3076.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
"  Hilton  Phipson,"  the  "  Chanonry,"  the  u  Cam- 
bridge," the  "  Precursor,"  the  "  Clifton,"  the 
"  Genoa,"  the  "  Woodham,"  the  "  Dhoolia,"  the 
"  Criterion,"  the  «  Damitta,"  the  "  Danae,"  the 
"  Yoxford,"  the  "  Bayard,"  the  "  Alphonzo," 
and  the  "  Heimdall "  ? — I  know  about  some  of 
them. 

3077.  Have  you  anything  to  say  against  the 
finding  of  the  court  of  inquiry  as  to  the  shift- 
ing of  cargoes  in  those  cases?  —  It  is  not  my 
duty  to  say  anything  against  the  finding  of  the 
courts. 

3078.  You  still  maintain  your  opinion  as 
against  that  of  the  courts  of  inquiry  ? — I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  say  yes  to  that. 

3079.  You  also  spoke  about  the  difference 
between  light  grain  and  heavy  grain  as  regards 
shifting ;  are  you  aware  that  that  four  of  those 
ships,  the  u  Precursor,"  the  "  Clifton,"  the 
"  Alphonzo,"  and  the  "  Heimdall,"  were  loaded 
with  barley  in  bulk,  and  they  all  shifted  ? — No  ; 
when  were  they  lost. 

3080.  The  "  Precursor  "  was  the  15th  Decem- 
ber 1874  ? — Excuse  me,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
I  should  not  recollect  the  particulars  of  a  Toss  in 
1874. 

3081.  I  did  not  expect  you  to  recollect  it,  but 
I  expected  you  to  have  seen  those  papers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  having  come  as  a  shipowner  and 
being  called  here  to  represent  the  shipowners,  I 
naturally  supposed  you  had  given  full  attention 
to  the  whole  case.  There  is  another  question  of 
yours  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  upon.  In 
reply  to  Question  2789,  a  question  of  Mr.  Fry, 
who  asked  you  about  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
as  regarded  foreign  ships,  you  say  you  could  not 
conceive  the  legislature  even  entertaining  such 
an  idea  as  making  all  the  dock  and  harbour 
authorities  of  the  kingdom  spies.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  you  mean  by  thai  answer  ? — I  mean 
the  clause  in  the  Bill.  1  was  astonished  that  it 
should  ever  have  occurred  to  one  set  of  English  • 
men  to  convert  public  authorities  into  spies,  upon 
another  set,  as  proposed  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
Bill. 

3082,  In  what  way  does  it  convert  them  into 
spies? — By  suggesting  that  they  should  go  on 
board  as  soon  as  the  vessel  arrives  in  dock,  and 
see  whether  the  vessel  is  loaded  in  bulk,  reward- 
ing them  by  giving  them  double  dues.  If  that 
is  not  converting  them  into  spies,  I  do  not  know 
what  is. 

3083.  If  two  ships  arrive  in  port  which  by  law 
are  liable  to  different  dues,  in  what  way  is  it 
espionage  that  the  harbour  authorities  shall  make 
the  suitable  charge  to  each  of  those  ships? — In 
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that  way :  you  have  asked  me  how  I  think  they 
are  spies,  and  I  have  answered  it 

3084.  Are  they  not  entitled  to  go  on  board  to 
ascertain  what  the  rate  of  dock  dues  is  for  each  of 
those  ships  ? — If  you  enact  that  they  are  entitled 
to  such  a  reward  for  discovering  the  breach  of 
such  a  law,  they  will  be  spies. 

3085.  That  would  be  acting  strictly  according 
to  law  ? — Quite  so. 

3086.  And  simply  charging  what  the  law  em- 
powerd  them  to  do  ? — Yes. 

3087.  Would  you  think  them  more  spies  than 
anybody  else  ascertaining  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

3088.  You  seem  to  think  that  it  is  as  to  grain 
exported  from  the  Atlantic  ports  that  the  prin- 
cipal necessity  arises  for  anything  to  be  done  ? — 
Yes. 

3089.  And  you  admit  that  overloading  at 
those  ports  is  a  preventible  cause  of  loss? — 
Certainly. 

3090.  How  would  you  prevent  it  ? — So  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned  it  is  already  prevented. 
I  think  the  further  attention  that  has  been  given 
by  shipowners  and  underwriters  on  both  skies  of 
the  Atlantic  will  cure  what  is  curable  itsel£ 
What  is  curable  will  be  cured  by  the  further 
attention  which  is  actually  being  given  to  the 
subject  by  the  parties  concerned. 

3091.  Do  you  mean  that  the  underwriters  who 
suffer  by  losses  will  insist  on  greater  precau- 
tions?— Yes. 

3092.  How  will  underwriters  on  this  side 
secure  those  better  precautions  being  carried  out 
in  the  Atlantic  ports  ? — They  do  not  affect  the 
underwriters  on  cargo  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
very  much,  because,  as  I  said  on  a  previous  day, 
the  bulk  of  the  cargoes,  being  American  produce, 
are  insured  in  America,  and  so  far  as  the  insurance 
on  the  ship  is  concerned  those  vessels  are  nearly 
all  covered  by  mutual  policies ;  and  we  make  and 
alter  our  rules  every  year  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting loss  to  the  utmost  possible  degree. 

3093.  Is  the  attention  of  tlie  Mutual  Insurance 
Associations  now  being  called  to  this  subject  in 
order  to  devise  rules  ? — Most  seriously. 

3094.  Can  you  quote  any  of  them  who  have 
actually  framed  any  new  rules  recently  with  this 
intention  ? — I  stated  here  on  the  last  day  that, 
but  for  the  fact  of  this  inquiry  going  on,  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  there  would  have  been 
a  change  made  in  the  rules  for  this  current  year, 
but  that,  after  a  very  long  discussion  in  New- 
castle, we  refrained  from  making  any  alteration 
until  we  saw  what  Parliament  did. 

3095.  How  long  do  you  intend  to  hold  your 
hand? — I  did  not  wish  to  hold  my  hand  then. 
I  was  in  favour  of  making  the  alterations. 

3096.  How  would  you  enforce  those  altera- 
tions in  the  American  corn  business  ? — By  making 
the  policies  void  if  they  are  broken. 

3097.  How  do  you  ascertain  when  they  are 
broken  ?  — We  have  means  of  ascertaining. 

3098.  Would  you  describe  them,  because  every- 
thing turns  on  that  ? — We  get  the  ship's  manifest 
and  bills  of  lading,  which  tell  us  not  only  what 
the  cargo  consists  of,  but  in  what  packages  it  is 
stowed,  and  what  proportion  of  the  different  kinds 
of  merchandise  there  are  as  compared  with 
others. 

3099.  Having  got  that,  can  you  form  an  accu- 
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rate  judgment  whether  the  vessel  was  overloaded 
or  not  ? — That  ie  a  question  of  stowage. 

3100.  Still  they  give  the  materials  for  a  judg- 
ment on  overloading  ?  —  Overloading  is  another 
point  beyond  that.  I  was  thinking  as  to  the 
steps  that  could  be  taken  to  secure  the  proper 
stowage  of  the  cargo  before  it  left  port. 

3101.  You  mentioned  overloading  as  being  a 
cause  which  is  preventible,  and  I  wish  you  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  with  those  amended  regu- 
lations of  the  insurance  associations  you  secure 
that  overloading  shall,  not  take  place  ;  whom  do 
you  trust? — We  have  not  done  anything  in  the 
matter  yet,  therefore  I  cannot  say  anything.  I 
say  we  nave  been  deterred  from  taking  steps  that 
T  think  we  might  and  could  and  probably  should 
have  taken  if  we  had  not  always  had  this  bug- 
bear of  Parliamentary  interference  dangling 
before  our  eyes. 

3102.  Would  not  the  best  answer  to  Parlia- 
mentary interference  be  to  show  that  they  had 
taken  effective  steps  ? — I  cannot  tell  that. 

3103.  We  were  told  by  Mr.  Dickinson  that 
there  was  no  hardship  in  their  being  compelled 
to  load  in  bags,  because  you  can  sell  them  to 
advantage  when  you  arrive  on  this  side.  You 
have  given  us  evidence  as  to  what  bags  cost  you ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  said  that  you  had 
been  repaid? — In  every  case  that  I  mentioned 
the  hags  were  hired.  If  we  had  bought  them 
first  and  resold  them  afterwards  I  do  not  know 
that  the  result  would  have  been  different ;  but  in 
every  case  they  were  hired,  and  hiring  the  bags 
is  the  common  method,  because  we  do  not  buy 
the  bags  until  we  know  we  want  them. 

3104.  Mr.  Diekiason  wished  us  to  understood 
that  the  millers  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
bags  and  give  the  shipowners  a  profit  on  the 
purchase;  is  that  your  experience? — On  the 
contrary,  I  stated  on  Thursday  that  every  time 
we  had  brought  parts  of  our  cargoes  across 
the  Atlantic  in  bags,  we  shot  the  bags  into 
bulk  grain  in  the  ship's  hold  before  we  de- 
livered it. 

3105.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed that  too  rapid  loading  and  not  taking 
time  to  trim  the  cargo  is  one  cause  ? — One  cause 
of  bad  stowage. 

3106.  What  is  your  remedy  for  that?— Not 
such  rapid  loading. 

3107.  How  could  you  stop  that  ? — By  stopping 
the  elevator. 

3)08.  Whom  would  you  trust? — The  captain 
and  mate. 

3109.  Supposing  they  did  not  attend  to  it? — 
They  may  lose  their  lives. 

3110.  Are  these  men  so  rash  that  that  does 
not  prevent  it  ? — It  is  so  sometimes ;  I  am  sorry 
to  say  so,  but  it  is  so. 

3111.  That  the  carelessness  of  the  captain  con- 
duces to  the  loss  ? — No  doubt  of  it ;  you  would 
think  naturally  that  as  men  were  going  to  risk 
their  own  lives  that  any  precaution  that  it  was 
within  their  power  to  take  they  would  take, 
but  they  do  not  take  them  sufficiently  some- 
times. 

3112.  What  would  you  suggest  in  the  way  of 
some  additional  motive  ? — If  a  man's  own  life  is  not 
sufficient,  I  do  not  think  anything  you  can  enact 
will  be. 

3113.  Supposing  they  were  liable  to  a  penalty 
on  arrival   in   port  ? — It  would   not  have   the 
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slightest  effect.  When  they  arrived  they  would 
say  the  proof  that  the  cargo  was  well  stowed  is, 
that  I  am  here.    That  would  be  no  use. 

3114.  You  expressed  yourself  satisfied  with 
the  United  States  regulations,  Mr.  Vining's,  and 
otherwise  ;  but  does  that  seem  to  have  prevented 
overloading  ? — I  have  mentioned  overloading  as 
the  cause  of  some  preventible  loss,  but  I  nope 
I  have  not  been  understood  to  say  that  over- 
loading is  a  common  general  thing.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  ;  loss  is  rare. 

3115.  I  wish  in  my  question  to  confine  it  to 
the  United  States  ports,  and  to  grain,  and  not 
to  go  beyond  that ;  as  to  that,  you  said  that  Mr. 
Vining's  interference  and  his  certificate  were 
sufficient  ?—  Yes. 

3116.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  other 
statements,  that  there  is  still  some  overloading ; 
does  he  give  certificates  in  a  case  where  the 
vessel  is  overladen  ? — Mr.  Vining's  certificate  is 
not  compulsory. 

3117.  Do  ships  come  away  without  it  ? — Some- 
times. 

3118.  Mr.  Vining's  existence,  therefore,  is  not 
sufficient  security  ? — Yes. 

3119.  How  do  you  propose  to  supplement  that; 
with  some  oth$r  similar  security  ? — I  have  given 
the  number  of  vessels  loaded  under  his  inspec- 
tion, and  shown  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  well 
done. 

3120.  We  are  now  on  vessels  outside  his 
inspection?  —  They  are  a  very  small  propor- 
tion. 

3121.  With  regard  to  those  cas$s  where  you 
say  overloading  takes  place,  have  they  left  these 
ports  under  any  inspection? — I  could  not  say 
that.  I  am  not  prepared  to  specify  here  that 
this  vessel  was  overloaded,  that  that  vessel  was 
overloaded,  or  that  that  vessel  was  overloaded. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  say  whether  they  were  or 
were  not. 

3122.  If  there  could  be  established  in  those 
few  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  some 
authority  in  whom  the  shipowners  would  have 
confidence,  would  you  think  it  too  much  that 
the  British  vessel  loading  at  these  ports  should 
be  compelled  to  go  away  with  a  certificate  such 
as  the  port  warden  of  Montreal  gives  as  to  the 
seaworthiness  of  the  ships  before  she  leaves  ? — I 
do  not  see  how  you  are  to  do  that.  It  is  only  the 
United  States  Government  that  can  do  that.  You 
cannot  enact  anything  which  will  be  binding  on 
other  than  British  vessels.  I  think  you  ought  not 
to  interfere  to  compel  things  being  done  in  the 
United  States,  from  which  our  Norwegian, 
Italian,  and  German  competitors  would  be 
exempt  when  they  are  loading  to  our  ports. 

3123.  If  these  certificates  are  no  more  than  is 
required  for  safety,  is  there  any  hardship  in 
their  being  limited  to  British  vessels  ? — There  is 
a  great  hardship  in  British  vessels  being  put 
under  any  restrictions  beyond*  foreign  vessels 
coming  to  our  own  ports. 

3124.  If  the  restrictions  are  no  more  than  are 
required  for  safety,  what  hardship  is  there  on  the 
British  ships  ? — I  think  there  is  great  hardship 
in  giving  any  foreign  flags  an  advantage  over 
British  snips.     That  I  object  to  altogether. 

3125.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  port  in  an  unseaworthy  condition  ? — Unsea- 
worthiness is  very  often  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
I  have  show  n  you  by  the  number  of  vessels  which 
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left  New  York  with  grain  cargoes  in  bulk,  that 
even  grain  cargoes  in  bulk  can  be  brought  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  safely,  when  510  left, 
and  only  one  was  lost. 

3126.  The  official  I  have  suggested  would 
certify  that  they  were  safely  loadea  ?— You  could 
not  give  me  a  certificate  on  that. 

3127.  You  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  man  in  whom  the  shipowners  would  have  con- 
fidence, to  be  placed  at  each  of  these  ports  to 
secure  that  these  vessels  were  loaded  safely  ? — 
That  is  not  the  question  ;  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  you  can  enact  anything.  It  is  not  the 
question  of  finding  a  man. 

3128.  It  might  be  easier  to  enact  it  than  to  find 
the  man  ? — But  it  is  not  a  man ;  I  think  that  is 
not  putting  the  case  as  large  as  it  is.  It  is  a  far 
bigger  case  than  you  think  it  is.  It  is  not  the 
mere  difficulty  of  finding  one  man.  If  it  depended 
on  one  man  he  would  soon  be  bribed. 

3129.  I  presume  that  you  would  have  a  man 
who  would  not  be  open  to  bribes? — Where  will 
you  find  the  man  in  America. 

3130.  I  am  assuming  a  British  official? — He 
would  soon  be  smitten  with  the  American  fever 
in  that  respect. 

3131.  You  think  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  man? 
Very  difficult. 

Chairman. 

3132.  Among  the  suggestions  which  you  made, 
was  one  that  a  load  line  be  fixed  by  certain 
parties,  whom  you  named,  for  all  ships ;  I  want 
to  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  that  load 
line  should  be  the  same  load  line  for  all  voyages, 
or  whether  a  new  load  line  would  have  to  be  fixed 
for  every  voyage  the  vessel  took  ? — That  would 
depend  entirely  on  whether,  when  it  was  fixed, 
you  made  a  distinction  between  summer  and 
winter,  and  different  trades.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  in  fixing  it  at  first,  the  parties  fixing  it  should 
not  say,  that  is  the  summer  line,  that  is  the  winter 
line,  that  is  the  Mediterranean  line,  and  that  is 
the  Atlantic. 

3133.  You  mean  to  say  that  their  fixed  load 
lines  would  really  be  several  load  lines  marked 
upon  the  vessel  ? — Not  marked. 

3134.  Each  intended  for  different  conditions  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  is  much  importance  to  be 
attached  to  its  being  marked  on  the  vessel. 

3135.  Fixed  at  all  events,  according  to  the 
different  conditions  ? — Yes. 

3136.  You  would  fix  one  load  line  for  summer, 
one  for  winter,  one  for  each  separate  condition  of 
voyage.  Would  you  also  vary  the  line  for  dif- 
ferent cargoes  ? — 1  do  not  think  you  could  do 
that. 

3137.  The  parties  who  were  to  fix  this  line 
were  the  shipowner,  the  builder,  and  the  sur- 
veyor of  Lloyd's  Registry  ? — Yen. 

3138.  I  put  it  to  you  that  Lloyd's  Registry 
might  really  have  saved  this  Committee  all  this 
present  trouble  if  they  have  seen  fit  at  some  time 
to  fix  the  load  line  themselves  ? — I  hope  you  do 
not  wish  me  to  admit  that. 

3139.  Are  you  aware  that  in  1875  there  was  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  Lloyd's  Registry, 
and  of  the  Liverpool  Registry,  and  two  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  summoned  at 
the  invitation-  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  fixing  a  load  line  ? — Yes. 

3140.  And  that  that  meeting  broke  up  because 
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the  representatives  of  Lloyd's  Registry  with- 
drew ?  —  I  think  that  is  within  my  recollec- 
tion. 

3141.  I  will  just  put  to  you  that  this  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
joint  committee  wnich  was  made  by  the  Liver- 
pool underwriters.  They  say,  "We  the  nomi- 
nees from  this  registry,  who  sat  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Overloading,  recently  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  have  to  inform  you  that  this 
committee  has  been  dissolved  without  attain- 
ing the  object  for  which  it  was  formed;  the 
immediate  cause  was  the  withdrawal  from  it,  by 
the  direction  of  the  committee  of  Lloyd's  Re- 
gister^ of  the  three  nominees  of  that  society ; 
you  will,  we  believe,  concur  with  us  in  thinking 
that  this  premature  dissolution  of  the  committee 
is  matter  for  general  regret,  and  that  not  only 
yourselves  but  the  shipping  community  generally 
of  this  country  will  naturally  expect  some  ex- 
planation as  to  the  cause  of  thi3 untoward  result; 
the  papers  which  have  been  printed  and  placed 
in  your  hands  will  have  informed  you  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  will  show  how  groundless  was  the 
alarm  which  from  the  first  was  manifested  by  the 
nominees  from  Lloyd's  Register."  Are  you 
aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
nominees  of  Lloyd's  Registry  withdrew  ?  —  I 
could  not  from  memory  repeat  them  to-day.  I 
could  easily  have  done  so  if  I  had  had  the 
slightest  idea  that  this  question  would  be  asked. 

3142.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  because  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  joint 
committee :  "  That  amongst  other  means  of  com- 
paring the  proportions  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going resolution,  this  committee  will  have  to 
consider  in  due  course  whether  any  and  what 
percentage  of  unit  of  total  displacement,  that  is 
to  say,  whether  any  and  what  spare  buoyancy  is 
a  satisfactory  method  of  ascertaining  a  point  of 
departure  for  a  vessel's  load  line,"  and  that  con- 
sequently this  committee  was  broken  up  because 
the  nominees  of  Lloyd's  Registry  refused  even 
to  take  into  consideration  the  limit  of  spare 
buoyancy  in  fixing  a  load  line ;  assuming  that  to 
be  the  case,  I  understand  you  are  a  member  of 
Lloyd's  Registry  ? — Yes. 

3143.  I  ask  you  whether  there  is  now  any 
reason  to  hope  that  Lloyd's  Registry  would  take 
a  different  view,  and  would  be  willing  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  load  line,  and  con- 
sidering all  the  elements  of  the  case  ? — The  pro- 
cedure in  that  case  was  to  find  a  load  line  wnich 
should  be  applied  to  all  ships.  I  have  not  re- 
commended anything  of  that  kind  now.  What  I 
recommend  is  that  you  should  appoint  a  practical 
committee  which  should  consider  every  separate 
ship  on  its  own  merits.  Any  attempt  to  fix  a 
Parliamentary  load  line  will  fail ;  and  now  that 
you  have  refreshed  my  memory,  I  recollect  quite 
well  that  our  representatives  withdrew  because 
they  saw  that  that  resolution  was  going  in  that 
direction,  and  they  all  knew  that  was  not  a 
practical  direction,  and  therefore  they  with- 
drew. 

3144.  I  must  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
whether  the  reference  to  the  Committee  was 
"  whether  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  certain  ele- 
mentary principles  which  may  serve  as  a  point  of 
departure  to  their  officers,  and  by  the  judicious 
application  of  which  they  may,  whilst  maintaining 
a  certain  uniformity  of  practice,  adapt  their  action 

to 
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to  the  requirements  of  particular  cases,  and  avoid 
the  evils  to  which  all  fixed  rules  are  obnoxious"? 
— Precisely ;  but  then  they  began  to  settle  one 
fixed  principle. 

3145.  No,  pardon  me,  they  did  not? — I  thought 
the  resolution  you  read  did.  That  was  the  reason 
our  representatives  withdrew. 

3146.  Having  regard  to  the  further  experience 
which  you  have  gained,  can  you  tell  me  whether 
Lloyd's  Registry  would  now  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider all  the  elements  that  are  requisite  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  an  endeavour  to  fix  a  load 
line  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  each  par- 
ticular case  ?—  Lloyd's  Registry,  according  to  the 
suggestions  I  have  made,  would  not  be  required 
to  fix  the  load  line.  Lloyd's  surveyor  at  a  par- 
ticular place,  and  on  a  particular  ship,  would 
simply  nave  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  load- 
line  for   that  ship.     That   is  quite  a   different 

thing. 

3147.  Lloyd's  surveyor  would  certainly  proceed 
upon  some  rules,  or  upon  some  principles.  You 
could  not  leave  it  to  every  Lloyd's  surveyor  to 
act  entirely  in  his  discretion  in  every  case? — With 
two  other  practical  people. 

3148.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  should  do  so  ? 
— You  could  get  no  better  court  constituted  for 
the  purpose. 

3149.  You  suggest  that  no  principle  whatever 
should  be  laid  down  for  treating  it  by  that  Court  ? 
— You  must  not  attempt  to  enact  it  or  you  will 

never  do  it. 

3150.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  should  be  ex- 
pected to  proceed  if  no  principles  whatever  were 
laid  down  for  their  guidance  ? — I  am  sure  they 
could  not  do  it 

3151.  You  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  lay  down 
any  principle  for  their  guidance  ? — Yes  ;  you 
ought  not  to  do  it.  You  must  deal  with  every 
case.  Ships  vary  very  much  in  size,  in  form,  in 
deck  equipment,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  par- 
ticulars ;  and  to  attempt  to  lav  do\vn  a  hard-and 
fast  line  to  be  applied  to  all  ships  is  impossible. 


Chairman — continued. 

3152.  Pardon  me ;  that  is  not  what  has  been 
proposed  ;  all  that  has  been  proposed  is  that  cer- 
tain general  principles  should  be  fixed  which 
should  takeinto  account  all  these  differences  of  con- 
dition ;  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  your 
opinion  no  such  general  principles  can  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  and  get 
them  ? — Yes  ;  general  principles  raise  so  many 
speculative  questions  that  you  will  never  get 
them  settled ;  but  if  without  attempting  to  settle 
the  general  principles,  you  form  a  practical  com- 
mittee such  as  that  I  have  indicated  for  each  ship, 
you  will  get  it  settled. 

3153.  Would  you  leave  this  practical  com- 
mittee, which  is  to  differ  in  its  composition  for 
every  ship,  absolutely  without  any  fixed  rules i 
—  Yes ;  Dut  it  would  very  soon  gravitate  to 
common  sense. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

3154.  Do  you  not  think  the  better  plan  would 
be  for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  grant  a  certificate 
of  capacity  for  each  ship  upon  her  own  merits? 
— No;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Bentinck. 

3155.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that 
British  ships  are  not  interfered  with  on  arrival 
at  New  York  ? — In  what  wav  ? 

3156.  As  to  their  mode  of  carrying  passengers 
or  as  to  the  regulations  of  the  port  oiNew  York  ? 
— I  did  not  say  anything  about  passengers.  I 
have  been  speaking  here  all  the  time  about  car- 
goes ;  I  never  said  a  word  about  passengers. 

3157.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  New  York  the 
masters  of  British  steamers  are  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion, and  have,  in  fact,  recently  been  prosecuted 
in  several  cases  where  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  these  vessels  had  carried  their  passengers 
without  complying  with  the  special  provisions  of 
the  American  law  ? — It  may  be  so ;  Dut  that  is  a 
subject  on  which  I  have  no  information ;  I  have 
no  knowledge. 


Mr.  Glover. 
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Mr.  John  Bbough  Palmer,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3  J  58.  You  are  a  Member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  for  a  long  time  have  been 
engaged  m  the  management  of  the  great  works 
at  Jarrow  ? — I  have. 

3159.  You  are  also  managing  owner  of  grain 
steamers,  and  largely  interested  in  other  steamers 
which  are  similarly  employed  ? — Yes. 

3160.  I  think  you  have  no  experience  respect- 
ing sailing  ships  ? — None  whatever. 

3161.  You  divided  the  steamers  carrying  grain 
into  four  classes  ? — Four  classes. 

3162.  The  first  class  consists  of  the  large 
steamers  trading  to  America  carrying  grain  and 
general  cargo,  and  now  carrying  passengers  and 
cattle?— Yes. 

3163*  What  is  the  tonnage  oi  these  steamers? 
— From  2,000  to  upwards  of  5,000  tons. 

3164.  Would  you  describe  their  construction? 
— They  have  three  decks  laid,  and  generally  a 
fourth,  either  partially  or  wholly  constructed 
above  the  upper  deck.  They  have  many  bulk- 
heads, so  that  the  cargo  is  subdivided,  and  no 
large  quantity  is  carried  in  any  one  hold. 

SI 65.  Then  as  regards  their  engine  power? — 
0.116— Sess.  2. 
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It  is  sufficient  to  drive  them  from  10  to  15  knots 
per  hour  in  moderate  weather. 

3166.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  convenient 
that  we  should  deal  with  each  class  separately ; 
with  regard  to  this  class  of  steamers  in  the 
American  trade,  how  do  they  require  to  be 
loaded?  —  They  want  heavy  weights  in  their 
lower  holds,  so  as  to  get  immersion  and  stability, 
and  to  enable  them  to  carry  the  lighter  cargo  in 
their  upper  holds,  and  passengers  or  cattle  above 
that. 

3167.  What  is  the  usual  cargo  which  they 
carry  in  their  lower  holds  ? — Wheat  or  maize. 

3168.  Are  those  holds  fitted  in  accordance 
with  the  American  regulations  ? — Always. 

3169.  And  the  insurance  is  generally  effected 
in  America? — On  the  grain. 

3170.  Would  you  describe  the  effect  of  those 
regulations  ? — They  are  amply  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  shifting,  and  I  have  seen  the  hatches 
taken  off  and  no  subsidence  or  shifting  what- 
ever in  grain  cargoes  when  arriving  in  Liver- 
pool. 

3171.  You  can  describe  to  the  Committee,  I 
S  think, 


Mr.  Palmer. 
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L^     "  think;  what  is  the  character  of  the  fittings  ? — They 
28  June      are  central  longitudinal  shifting  boards,  with  a 
1880.        false  ceiling  carried  from  bilge  to  bilge* 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

3172.  Are  you  referring  to  ships  of  the  largest 
class  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

3173.  How  is  the  grain  loaded? — From  an 
elevator.  Men  are  put  in  the  hold  to  tread  it 
down  and  trim  it  as  it  runs  in  from  the  elevator. 

3174.  Under  those  circumstances  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  getting  the  grain  close  under  the 
deck  ? — None  whatever,  unless  gross  carelessness 
takes  place. 

3175.  How  is  the  trimming  performed?— By 
shovels  generally ;  by  men  shovelling  the  grain 
from  the  hatchway  to  the  distant  parts  of  the 
holds. 

3176.  I  suppose  the  elevator  is  stopped  from 
time  to  time  in  order  that  the  men  might  do  their 
work  properly  ? — That  is  so. 

3177.  You  yourself  have  often  examined  the 
holds  of  Atlantic  steamers  coming  into  Liverpool; 
how  have  you  found  the  grain  stowed  there  ? — 
Perfectly  well,  without  any  subsidence  or  shifting. 

3178.  Have  you  found  it  loaded  close  up  to 
the  line  of  the  hatches  ? — Close  up  to  the  line  of 
the  hatches  and  the  deck. 

3179.  Now  supposing  this  grain  had  been 
stowedin  bags,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
of  that  ? — Very  much  less  grain  would  have  been 
held  in  the  holds  ;  consequently  less  wheat  would 
have  been  carried  by  the  ship ;  less  stability,  less 
immersion,  things  which  were  sought  after. 

3180.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion  the  ship 
would  be  really  less  safe  if  loaded  with  grain  in 
bags  than  loaded  as  they  are  at  present  r — Less 
safe. 

3181.  As  to  the  cost  of  sacking,  what  do  you 
say  about  that? — For  stevedores  it  would  cost  '044 
per  quarter ;  the  hire  of  sacks  at  3  cents,  less 
5  per  cent.,  is  *076  per  quarter ;  the  sewing 
ana  the  twine  *013,  making  a  total  of  *133,  less 
elevator  charges  and  the  charge  for  trimming  #02, 
leaving  %1 13,  or  5 J  per  quarter. 

3182.  You  have  observed  the  Bill  which  is 
before  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

3183.  Have  you  noticed  the  clause  in, which  it 
is  stated  that  no  cargo  of  which  more  than  one- 
third  consists  of  any  kind  of  grain  should  be  car- 
ried except  in  certain  proportions  ? — Yes. 

3184.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
define  what  one-third  of  the  cargo  would  be  in 
this  class  of  steamers  ? — I  think  not. 

3185.  Why  not? — Many  of  the  steamers  have 
large  portions  of  their  capacity  taken  for  pas- 
sengers, others  for  cattle,  and  so  on.  I  do  not 
see  now  they  are  to  define  one-third  of  a  cargo. 

3186.  The  cargo  is  not  homogeneous  cargo? — 
No. 

3187.  I  suppose  these  steamers  do  not  gene- 
~"                     rally   carry  grain  in  the   'tween  decks? — Not 

generally. 

3188.  If  they  did  require  to  do  it  what  pre- 
cautions would  you  suggest? — By  fitting  shifting 
boards  they  would  be  quite  safe  to  carry  grain  in 
their  'tween  decks. 

3189.  In  that  case  the  shifting  boards  must  go 
from  deck  to  deck  ? — From  deck  to  deck. 

3190.  Do  you  consider  then,  thai,  with  regard 
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to  this  class  of  steamers,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
make  any  regulations  ? — Quite  unnecessary. 

3191.  They  are  sufficiently  safe  even  to  resist 
Atlantic  gales  ? — Quite  so. 

3192.  Then  we  come  to  the  second  class  of 
steamers,  those  I  think  are  large  steamers,  built 
for  other  trades  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  ? — Yes. 

3193.  What  would  be  the  characteristics  of 
this  class  ? — They  are  of  lighter  scantling,  less 
power,  and  with  their  fittings  such  as  they  would 
not  stand  against  the  heavy  seas  of  the  Atlantic. 
Their  power  would  only  drive  them  from  nine  to 
13  knots  an  hour. 

3194.  This  class  of  steamers,  you  think,  would 
be  imsuited  for  carrying  grain  in  the  Atlantic? 
— No  doubt  they  would. 

3195.  Would  they  be  safe  if  loaded  in  bags? 
— I  think  not. 

3196.  Why  not  ?— They  might  be  loaded  down 
to  their  load  line  and  have  the  same  quantity  of 
weight  in  them,  consequently  be  as  unsafe  as 
if  the  grain  .were  laden  in  bulk. 

3197.  So  that  the  danger  is  actually  in  the 
character  of  the  vessel  and  would  not  be  mitigated 
by  any  alteration  in  the  method  of  stowage  ? — 
Quite  So. 

3198.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  such  vessels  have  behaved  in  their  passage 
aeross  the  Atlantic  ? — Yes,  in  one  case  in  coming 
across,  the  whole  of  the  cattle  had  to  be  driven 
overboard  by  the  crew,  in  order  that  the  ship 
might  be  relieved. 

3199.  That  disposes  of  the  second  class.  In 
the  third  class  you  include  steamers  from  1,000 
to  2,000  tons  built  for  carrying  cargo,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  for  three-decked 
steamers  of  the  Registry  of  Lloyd's,  or  of  the 
Liverpool  underwriters? — Yes. 

3200.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  this  class 
of  vessel  ? — These  vessels  have  generally  two 
decks  laid  and  a  tier  of  beams  and  no  plai> 
form  on  them.  They  are  very  frequently  fitted 
with  water  ballast,  though  seme  have  single 
bottoms;  they  have  few  bulkheads  and  carry 
large  quantities  in  each  hold. 

3201.  What  is  their  engine  power? — Their 
engine  power  is  sufficient  to  drive  them  from  seven 
to  10  knots  per  hour. 

3202.  In  what  trade  are  these  generally  em- 
ployed?—The.  Mediterranean  trade*  They  are, 
however,  sometimes  sent  to  the  Baltic,  and  some- 
times to  America. 

3203.  In  this  class  of  steamer  what  is  the  dis- 
tance from  the  'tween  deck  to  the  ceiling? — 
About  17  feet  generally,  in  a  vessel  with  24  feet 
depth  of  hold. 

3204.  That  is  deeper  than  the  depth  of  the 
lower  hold  in  the  large  Atlantic  steamers,  which 
you  put  into  the  first  class  ?  —  Yes,  by  5  or 
6  feet. 

3205.  Then,  of  course,  under  those  circum- 
stances, there  would  be  more  space  for  subsidence 
of  cargo  ? — Yesi 

3206.  In  proportion  to  the  extra  depth? — 
Yes. 

3207.  And  the  liability  to  shift  would  be 
greater  than  in  the  first  class  of  steamers  which 
have  shallower  holds  ? — No  doubt. 

3208.  Can  these  vessels  carry  themselves  full 
of  heavy  grain  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

3209.  I  think  you  could  give  the  Committee 
the  proportionate  space  which  is  occupied  by 

different 
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different   kinds  of  grain? — Yes.      If  we  take 
wheat,  maize,  beans,  &c,  the  standard  of  480  per 

rrter ;  a  quarter  being  10*27  cubic  feet,  then 
and  rye  would  occupy  2£  per  cent,  more 
space ;  rape  and  linseed  7  per  cent.  ;  barley  17 
per  cent. ;  cotton  seed  22  per  cent. ;  oats  37  per 
cent. 

3210.  When  these  vessels  are  laden  with  the 
heavier  grain,  with  wheat,  that  is  to  say,  how 
much  of  their  cubical  carrying  capacity  is  empty  ? 
— About  15  per  cent. 

321 1.  Where  is  the  empty  space  left  ? — At  the 
upper  parts  of  the  ends  of  the  ship. 

3212.  If  it  be  not  properly  secured  there,  there 
would  be  a  liability  to  shift  ? — There  would  be 
great  liability  to  shift. 

3213.  And  that  liability  would  be  greatest 
where  the  holds  are  long  holds  ? — Certainly. 

3214.  What  is  the  plan  usually  adopted  to 
prevent  grain  from  spreading  fore  and  aft  in  this 
way  ? — They  put  mats  on  the  grain,  and  planks 
on  the  mats  to  keep  them  from  shifting. 

3215.  Is  that  a  sufficient  way  of  dealing  with 
them  ? — I  think  not. 

3216.  What  would  you  suggest  as  being  a 
better  way  of  loading  such  ships? — To  put  a 
temporary  bulkhead  to  stop  the  grain  from 
running. 

3217.  That  would  be  a  bulkhead  fore  and  aft? 
— No,     bulkhead  athwartship. 

3218.  I  mean  athwart  ships,  but  iu  the  fore 
and  after  part  of  the  ship? — Yes. 

3219.  I  suppose  any  attempt  to  secure  the 
surface  of  the  grain  from  shifting  would  be  expen- 
sire  ? — Very  expensive  indeed. 

3220.  But  you  see  no  difficulty  in  securing  it 
in  the  way  you  suggest? — Not  in  the  ends. 

3221.  I  think  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Plimsoll,  in  which  he 
has  stated  that  every  effort  is  made  to  fill  the 
hold  entirely,  and  tnat  any  surplus  owing  to 
bagging  must  be  put  on  the  upper  deck.  Do 
you  agree  with  tnat  statement? — No;  I  do 
not. 

3222.  How  do  you  differ  from  Mr.  Plimsoll  ? 
— In  the  case  of  heavy  grain,  if  all  were  bagged 
there  would  still  be  sufficient  space  under  deck 
to  hold  the  whole  cargo.  In  the  lighter  grain, 
of  course,  it  would  be  excluded  from  under  the 
main  deck  of  the  ship,  and  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  put  on  deck,  or  left  out  altogether. 

3223.  In  the  case  of  the  heavy  grain,  the  empty 
space  would  be  in  such  a  position  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  cargo  must  necessarily 
be  higher  ? — Quite  so. 

3224.  In  that  case  the  stability  of  the  steamer 
would  be  impaired? — Quite  so. 

3225.  In  the  case  of  barley,  which  is  one  of 
the  lighter  grains,  I  think  the  vessel  would  be 
able  to  carry  herself  full  ? — Yes. 

3226.  Even  in  this  case,  do  you  think  the 
vessel  would  be  safer  ? — A  great  many  of  them 
would  be  approaching  a  point  of  danger  as 
regards  stability  when  laden  with  barley. 

3227.  With  reference  to  this  question  of 
stability,  does  not  the  position  of  the  coal  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  ? — When  nearly  burnt 
out  the  draught  of  water  is  of  course  less  and  the 
stability  less. 

3228.  In  the  case  of  cotton  seed,  the  danger 
would  exist  to  a  still  greater  extent  ? — To  a  still 
greater  extent  as  regards  stability. 
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3229.  And  in  the  case  of  oats,  what  is  your 
(minion? — If  you  fill  a  vessel  with  oats  she  would 
snow  herself  so  wanting  in  stability  that  measures 
would  be  at  once  taken  to  guard  against  that 
want  of  stability,  either  by  filling  the  water- 
ballast  tank,  or  getting  ballast  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ship. 

3230.  Do  you  consider  that  the  engine  power 
of  these  dhipe  is  sufficient  for  some  of  the  trades 
which  they  undertake? — Not  for  the  Atlantic 
trade. 

3231.  I  suppose  they  are  not  handy  enough 
in  a  gale  ? — Tney  are  not  handy  enough  in  a 
gale  of  wind. 

3232.  May  I  ask  you  with  regard  to  Class  2, 
which  you  state  are  vessels  unsuited  for  the 
Atlantic  trade,  would  you  propose  to  exclude 
them  from  it  by  legislation  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
would.  I  think  the  winter  of  1879  was  so  disas- 
trous for  that  class  of  ship  that  they  will  not  be 
put  into  the  Atlantic  trade  again. 

3233.  You  think  that  the  interest  of  owners 
and  underwriters  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
risk  ? — Quite  so. 

3234.  As  regards  the  third  class  of  vessels 
with  which  we  have  just  been  dealing,  what  pre- 
cautions do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
take  in  order  to  prevent  danger  in  their  case  ? — I 
do  not  think  any  precautions  are  requisite  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  If  such  were  requisite,  I 
would  for  the  Atlantic  trade  limit  their  size. 
Anything  over  a  certain  amount  of  tonnage  I 
would  require  a  special  permit  for  them,  and  in 
every  case  to  have  shifting  boards. 

3235.  You  would  require  shifting  boards  to  be 
made  compulsory;  should  those  shifting  boarch 
go  to  the  keelson  ? — Always  from  the  deck  to  the 
ceiling. 

3236.  Would  you  require  any  portion  of  the 
cargo  to  be  carried  in  bags  ? — No  ;  none. 

3237.  You  would  not  make  any  rule  as  regards 
that? — No,  none  at  all. 

3238.  As  regards  the  permit,  I  understand  you 
would  fix  a  load-line  ior  each  ship  ? — No ;  if 
these  ships  were  to  carry  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  ton  for  every  net  registered  ton  of  their 
tonnage,  if  the  ships  were  under  1,200  tons  net 
register,  I  would  make  a  permit  obligatory. 

3239.  If  I  understand  you,  you  would  limit 
the  quantity  of  grain  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  cargo  which  such  ships  should  carry  ?—  Yes. 

3240.  In  the  event  of  their  wanting  to  carry 
more  than  that,  you  would  insist  on  inspection  ? 
—Yes. 

3241.  And  I  suppose  in  that  case  you  would 
fix  a  line  beyond  which  .they  should  not  be 
loaded  ? — That  would  necessarily  follow,  I  think. 

3242.  Then  we  go  to  the  fourth  class,  which 
are  steamers  built  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
for  two-deck  steamers  in  the  registry  of  Lloyd's 
or  the  Liverpool  underwriters  ? — Yes. 

3243.  This  class  of  steamer  generally  have 
water-ballast  tanks  ? — Generally. 

3244.  Will  you  describe  the  characteristics  of 
this  class  ? — They  generally  have  only  one  deck 
laid  and  a  tier  of  beams  below. 

3245.  Is  there  a  platform  laid  ?— No  platform 
laid  on  that  tier  of  beams.  They  have  few  divi- 
sions, and  carry  their  cargoes  in  holds  large  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  Their  power  is  only 
sufficient  to  drive  them  from  seven  to  nine  knots 
per  hour. 
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3246.  In  what  trades  are  these  steamers  gene* 
rally  employed  ? — In  the  Baltic ;  sometimes,how- 
ever,  they  are  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
sometimes  to  America. 

3247.  They,  I  suppose,  when  they  are  sent  to 
America,  are  really  employed  in  a  trade  for 
which  they  were  not  designed  ? — Quite  so. 

3248.  Where  the  second  deck  is  laid  in 
these  steamers,  they  would  be  very  similar  to 
Class  3  ? — Very  similar. 

3249.  And  the  same  remarks  would  apply 
to  them? — The  same  remarks  would  apply  to 
them. 

3250.  Where  there  is  only  one  deck  laid, 
I  suppose  the  danger  would  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  depth  of  the  hold  in  which  the  grain  is 
stowed? — Yes;  the  depth  would  be  then  the 
whole  depth  of  the  ship. 

3251.  You  have  told  us  that  the  holds  are  very 
long,  so  that  there  would  be  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  grain  in  a  single  compartment  ? — In  pro- 
portion to  the  6ize  of  the  ship. 

3252.  And  the  smallness  of  their  engine  power 
would  increase  the  risk?  —  Increase  the  risk, 
certainly. 

3253.  Do  you  consider  this  class  of  steamers 
unsafe  for  all  trades?  —  No;  I  think  for  the 
Baltic  trade  they  are  perfectly  safe. 

3254.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  they  are  sent 
to  the  Atlantic? — Or  to  the  Mediterranean. 

3255,.  That  they  become  unsafe  ? — That  they 
become  dangerous. 

3256.  What  are  the  proportion  of  these  ships 
as  regards  depth  and  beam  ? — Some  of  these 
ships  are  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  their 
depth. 

3257.  And  that  would  increase  the  risk  in  the 
case  of  grain  cargoes? — It  would  increase  the 
risk  in  the  case  of  grain  cargoes  in  point  of 
stability. 

3258.  What  has  led  to  the  construction  of  this 
class  of  ships   which   you   consider  extra  dan- 

ferous? — There  were  a  great  many  of  them 
uilt  when  the  agitation  for  the  load-line  and 
high  freeboard  was  commenced ;  and  shipowners, 
fearing  this  agitation,  ordered  ships  to  be  built 
of  increased  depth,  so  that  they  might  be  able 
to  load  them  the  same  as  others  of  the  same 
length  and  breadth,  but  still  have  a  greater 
amount  of  freeboard.  This  has  led  to  these  deep 
ships. 

3259.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of 
the  provisions  as  to  the  owners'  load-line  in 
these  cases  ? — If  the  owners'  load-line  were  put 
on  according  to  the  original  intention  when  the 
vessel  was  built,  the  only  disadvantage  would 
be  that  the  grain  loaded  into  the  ship  would 
necessarily  be  higher  when  the  ship  was  filled  ; 
and  if  the  ship  had  changed  hands,  or  for  any 
reason  the  owners'  load-line  was  not  put  on 
according  to  the  original  intention,  then,  ot 
course,  she  would  be  laden  deeper  than  the 
original  intention  was. 

3260.  Are  these  ships  safe  with  light  grain,  or 
is  it  only  to  heavy  grain  that  your  objection 
applies  f — These  ships  are  safe  with  heavy  grain ; 
not  so  safe  with  light  grain. 

3261.  Will  you  explain  how  that  happens  ? — 
•The  heavy  grain  brings  the  ship  down  to  her  load- 
line,  keeping  the  centre  of  gravity  low  in  the 
ship.  In  light  grain,  to  get  the  ship  down  to  her 
load-line,  the  ship  has  to  be  filled  entirely,  so  that 
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the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  lighter  grain  is  much 
higher,  than  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  heavy 
grain. 

3262.  Do  you  suggest  any  special  precautions 
with  regard  to  this  fourth  class  of  ships  ? — If  they 
are  interfered  with  at  all  they  should  have  shift- 
ing boards,  and  the  thwart-ship  bulkheads  to  stop 
the  running  of  the  grain  in  the  longholds. 

3263.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  make 
any  provision  that  no  grain  should  be  carried  in 
a  compartment  of  more  than  a  certain  cubical 
capacity,  or  more  than  a  certain  proportion  ? — I 
think  not ;  I  think  if  you  insist  on  the  thwart- 
ship  bulkheads  there  is  no  occasion  for  that. 

3264.  How  many  thwart  ship  bulkheads  must 
jou  have  ? — Only  to  confine  the  end  of  the  grain 
in  the  holds  that  are  not  full. 

3265.  So  as  to  have  the  grain  where  it  is  con- 
fined perfectly  solid  ? — Perfectly  solid. 

3266.  You  mentioned  that  some  of  these 
steamers  had  water  ballast  tanks  ? — Yes. 

3267.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  water-ballast 
tank  upon  the  stability  of  the  ship  ? — Merely  to 
raise  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cargo  to  the 
height  that  the  water-ballast  tank  may  be  above 
the  floors.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  water-ballast  tank,  being  an  empty  space 
about  the  cargo,  has  any  other  effect  than 
simply  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that 
cargo. 

3268.  I  think  one  of  the  witnesses  compared 
them  to  bladders  tied  to  the  feet  of  a  man  in  the 
water ;  you  do  not  take  that  view  of  it  ? — There 
is  no  such  effect  as  that 

*  3269.  In  narrow,  deep  steamers  of  the  class 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  fitted  with  water 
ballast,  do  you  consider  that  the  margin  of  sta- 
bility is  sufficient  when  they  are  laden  with 
safety  ? — In  nearly  every  case  it  is  quite  sufficient 
when  they  are  laden  with  wheat ;  in  fact,  in  every 
case  that  I  know  of. 

3270.  That  is  so  if  the  empty  spaces  are  pro- 
bably distributed  ? — Of  course,  naturally,  wheat 
would  be  filled  into  the  middle  of  the  ship. 

3271.  And  the  empty  spaces  would  be  at  the 
ends  ? — Left  at  the  ehds. 

3272.  If  the  same  steamers  were  carrying 
pats,  what  would  you  say  about  them  then? — If 
filled  with  oats  they  would  show  such  a  want  of 
stability,  that  the  people  in  charge  would  natur- 
ally fill  the  water  ballast  to  keep  them  stiff.  If 
the  water  ballast  were  filled,  then  they  would  be 
quite  safe. 

3273.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  Canadian  re- 
gulations, and  the  New  York  underwriters'  rules, 
with  regard  to  water-ballast  vessels  ? — They  are 
not  interfered  with,  except  that  they  insist  upon 
the  shifting  boards. 

3274.  But  they  are  exempt  from  the  necessity 
of  laying  in  a  double  ceiling  ? — They  are  exempt 
from  the  necessity  of  laying  in  a  double  ceiling ; 
still  that  double  ceiling,  if  laid  in,  would  not  be 
so  high  as  the  water-ballast  tank. 

3275.  But  to  the  extent  of  the  double  ceiling, 
the  other  vessels  are  put  in  the  same  position  as 
water-ballast  tanks  ? — Yes. 

3276.  That  is  to  say,  the  cargo  is  raised  to  the 
extent  of  the  double  ceiling  ? — To  the  extent  of 
the  double  ceiling. 

3277.  Why  are  they  exempted  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  double  ceiling  ? — Because  they  can 
get  the  water,  in  case  of  leakage,  to  the  pumps, 

without 
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without  the  necessity  of  a  double  ceiling  in  order 
to  form  a  duct  for  the  water. 

3278.  What  is  your  general  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  necessity  and  expediency  in  this 
matter  of  grain-laden  ships  ? — I  think  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislature ;  that  the  steam  shipowners  are 
so  alive  to  their  own  interests,  and  the  interests 
of  the  trade  generally,  that  they  are  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  lessen  loss,  and  the  under- 
writers are  also  taking  every  step  that  is  possible 
to  lessen  the  loss.  If,  however,  steam  ships  are 
to  be  legislated  for,  I  would*  exempt  the  Baltic. 

3279.  Would  you  exempt  the  coasting  trade  ? 
— The  coasting  trade  also, 

3280.  Would  you  exempt  the  Mediterranean  ? 
—I  would  not. 

3281.  You  would  leave  the  Mediterranean 
in  ? — I  would  make  shifting  boards,  and  cross 
bulkheads  in  partially  filled  holds,  obligatory, 
and  the  same  for  America.  Any  ship  in  the 
Mediterranean  under  800  tons  net  register, 
wishing  to  carry  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
ton  for  every  net  registered  ton,  I  would  make 
it  obligatory  that  she  should  have  a  grain-carry- 
ing permit. 

3282.  But  as  regards  Mediterranean  ships 
above  800  tons,  and  Atlantic  ships  above  1,200 
tons,  I  understand  you  think  they  should  be 
exempt  from  all  legislation,  except  as  regards 
shifting  boards  ? — From  all  legislation  except  as 
regards  shifting  boards  and  cross  bulkheads. 

3283.  With  regard  to  the  smaller  vessels,  in 
granting  such  permit  what  circumstances  should 
be  taken  into  account? — I  would  have  special 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  grant  such 
permits. 

3284.  You  have  greater  confidence  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  than  some  of  the  other  witnesses? 
— I  said  special  officers;  I  would  not  allow  every 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  grant  such  a 
permit. 

3285.  What  considerations  should  they  take 
into  account  ? — The  power,  stability,  and  every 
other  attribute  of  the  ship. 

3286.  Including  the  fittings  for  the  grain 
trade  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Bentinck. 

3287.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  to  the 
smaller  class  of  vessels  you  attach  great  im- 
portance ta having  thwart-ship  bulkheads? — In 
the  holds  partially  filled  with  grain  I  would  put 
thwart-ship  bulkheads  in  order  to  prevent  the 
grain  from  shifting  endways. 

3288.  They  have  no  beneficial  effect  in  pre- 
venting grain  from  shifting  laterally  ?— No. 

3289.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  your 
opinion,  in  the  smaller  class  of  vessels,  the  vessels 
of  great  length  in  proportion  to  their  beam  were 
more  liable  to  shift  their  cargoes  than  vessels  with 
a  greater  beam  ? — I  did  not  say  so. 

3290.  That  is  not  your  opinion  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

3291.  You  think  the  form  and  the  proportions 
of  the  ship  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  safety 
at  sea  or  their  action  at  sea  ? — I  think  not ;  the 
finest  ships  afloat  have  great  length  in  proportion 
to  their  beam. 

3292.  Does  that  apply  to  the  smaller  class  of 
vessels  ?—  Yes,  I  think  so. 

3293.  Equally  ?— Yes  ;  equally. 
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3294.  Do  you  think  that  a  vessel  may  be 
built  of  any  proportions  and  be  equally  safe  at 
sea?  —  That  depends  upon  the  sea  you  send 
her  to. 

3295.  In  all  cases  the  sea  acts  in  the  same  way 
on  the  vessel.  You  may  have  heavier  seas  in  one 
sea  than  another,  but  the  action  is  the  same. 
What  I  want  to  have  is  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  a  vessel  of  great  length  in  proportion  to 
her  beam  is  not  more  liable  to  a  sudden  heel  or 
to  a  sudden  list  than  a  vessel  with  a  larger  amount 
of  beam  in  proportion  ? — I  think  not. 

3296.  You  think  vessels  are  equally  safe  built 
on  any  proportions? — 1  think  so. 

3297.  Have  you  no  limits  of  the  proportion  of 
length  to  beam? — I  would  limit  them  within 
some  reasonable  limit,  sav  11  times  their  beam. 

3298.  Do  you  consider  that  a  reasonable 
limit  ? — I  think  so. 

3299.  For  a  small  vessel  ? — For  any  class  of 
vessel. 

3300.  And  for  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

3301.  In  the  larger  class  of  ship  you  said 
that  the  lower  hold  is  loaded  as  a  rule  in  bulk  ? 
—Yes. 

3302.  How  are  upper  holds  loaded? — They 
are  very  seldom  loaded  with  grain. 

3303.  Many  of  them  are  constructed  for  carry- 
ing cattle  on  the  upper  decks? — In  their  'tween 
decks  they  carry  provisions. 

3304.  Where  do  they  carry  the  cattle  ?— In 
their  'tween  decks  on  the  main  deck  and  on  the 
spar  deck. 

3305.  Do  those  vessels  which  carry  cattle  ever 
lose  their  stability?— Very  rarely. 

3.306.  Is  not  this  the  fact  that  the  owners  of 
ships  carrying  cattle  are  prohibited  from  throw- 
ing the  refuse  overboard,  and  hence  when  a  ship 
comes  towards  the  end  of  the  voyage  she  will 
have  something  like  200  tons  additional  weight 
upon  the  upper  deck  and  her  bunkers  empty ; 
hence  if  she  met  with  bad  weather  she  would  be 
unseaworthv?  —  There  is  no  regulation  that  I 
know  of  which  prevents  the  throwing  of  refuse 
overboard. 

3307.  My  reason  for  asking  that  is  that  one  of 
the  largest  carriers  has  told  me  that  the  great 
drawback  they  have  to  contend  with  is,  that  the 
exporters  of  cattle  compel  them  to  keep  the  re- 
fuse on  board  in  order  to  make  a  bedding  for  the 
cattle  ? — I  think  you  are  misinformed ;  I  know 
w  ^always  throw  the  refuse  overboard. 

3308.  You  said  that  these  ships  were  con- 
structed to  run  from  10  to  15  knots  in  moderate 
weather;  what  would  that  be  in  an  Atlantic  gale 
of  wind  ? — It  would  be  reduced  down  to  nothing 
at  all  sometimes. 

3309.  What  power  would  you  require  with  a 
ship  of  1,000  tons  in  an  Atlantic  gale  to  keepher 
head  to  wind,  supposing  she  was  loaded  ? — What 
would  be  the  force  of  the  wind  ? 

3310.  I  will  not  specify  any  particular  force, 
but  you  said  those  ships  were  better  adapted  to 
the  Atlantic  traders,  as  no  doubt  in  point  of  size 
they  are ;  with  regard  to  power  they  are  better 
adapted  for  contending  with  Atlantic  weather 
than  other  ships  we  shall  allude  to  afterwards;  I 
want  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  the  rate  of  power 
per  1,000  tons  .required    to    contend   with    an 
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ordinary  Atlantic  gale;  is  there  no  definite'  rule? 
— There  is  no  definite  rule. 

3311.  Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  a  ship,  say 
of  2,000  tone,  or  say  two  ships,  one  of  2,000  tons 
and  200  horse  power,  and  another  ship  of  2,000 
tons  with  100  horse  power  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  canvass,  may  both  oe  equally  capable  of  contend- 
ing head  to  wind  with  an  Atlantic  gale  ? — I  think 
the  ship  that  you  have  supposed  to  have  only  100 
horse  power  would  be  driven  back  by  an  Atlantic 
gale. 

3312.  You  have  no  instance  that  you  can  place 
before  the  Committee  of  any  ship  of  moderate 
power,  because  of  the  moderate  power,  being 
driven  back  ? — I  have  not. 

3313.  Is  not  this  always  the  care  that  captains 
in  command  endeavour  as  far  as  possible,  whether 
their  ships  be  of  full  or  small  power,  for  the 
.safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  to  keep  their  ship's 
head  to  wind  with  steam  and  canvass  ?  —  If 
they  are  full-power  ships  they  will  run  before 
the  gale  and  keep  before  it,  and  so  be  quite 
safe. 

3314.  I  was  speaking  of  running  against  the 
gale  ? — If  they  have  small  power  the  gale  will 
naturally  draw  them  back,  round  them  to  and 
swamp  them. 

3315.  But  so  long  as  the  vessel  has  sufficient 
power  to  enable  her  to  keep  her  head  to  wind, 
that  ship  would  be  proof  against  the  weather, 
however  bad  it  might  be  ? — l  do  not  think  so. 

3316.  You  have  no  instance  that  you  can  place 
before  the  Committee  to  the  contrary?—  No, but 
it  is  easily  argued  that  a  vessel  that  has  barely 
sufficient  power  to  maintain  her  position  on  the 
Atlantic,  will  bit  by  bit,  ropeyarn  by  ropeyarn, 
lose  herself  and  go  to  the  bottom. 

3317.  Is  not  this  the  fact,  that  in  a  gale  of  wind 
an  Atlantic  steamer,  when  a  light  ship,  is  a  much 
more  dangerous  ship  than  a  loaded  ship  ? — Quite 
ao. 

3318.  And  you  would  require  a  larger  power 
to  propel  the  light  ship  than  the  loaded  ship  ? — 
'No  doubt  about  that. 

3319.  You  tell  us  that  with  regard  to  a  large 
number  of  steamers  engaged  in  the  Atlantic 
trade  ;  what  you  call  the  second  class ;  that  those 
steamers  are  not  fitted  for  the  trade,  and  I  think 
the  reason  you  assigned  was  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  scantling  ? — Yes. 

3320.  Is  there  much  proportion  of  difference 
in  the  scantling  of  those  ships  as  compared  with 
the  large  ships  when  both  classes  of  ships  are 
classed  at  Lloyd's  for  the  same  classification  ? — 
Nearly  all  the  large  Atlantic  ships  have  a  great 
deal  more  scantling  than  Lloyd's  rules  re- 
quire. 

3321.  The  smaller  ships  are  built  in  accordance 
with  Lloyd's  ? — Built  in  accordance  with  Lloyd's. 

2322.  Lloyd's  rules,  as  at  present  constituted, 
you  do  not  consider  sufficient  for  the  smaller 
ships  ? — I  do  not  consider  that  Lloyd's  -rules  are 
sufficient  for  ships  to  be  habitually  crossing  in 
the  North  Atlantic  trade. 

3323.  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  Lloyd's  ?— To 
a  great  extent  I  do,  but  in  that  particular  I  do 
not. 

3324.  Are  the  larger  class  of  ships  built  under 
the  owner's  specification,  or  built  under  the 
builders  or  Lloydls  ? — Generally  they  are  built 
under  the  owners  own  specification. 

3325.  For  all  purposes  of  strength,  you  would 
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rather  trust  to  the  owner  than  trust  to  Lloyd's? 
— The  owner  and  the  builder  together. 

3326.  Lloyd's,  as  a  guide  1  mean  of  strength, 
is  a  society  which  you  would  not  recommend 
Parliament  to  follow  ? — No,  I  would  not. 

3327.  You  said,  with  regard  to  the  next  class 
of  ships,  that  water  ballast  raised  the  centre  of 
gravity,  especially  in  the  case  of  loading  with 
oats  or  barley,  or  light  cargo  ;  is  not  this  the  fact 
that  where  snips  are  loaded  with  light  cargo,  such 
as  oats,  or  even  beans,  or  any  other  light  cargo, 
the.  owners  and  captains  always  regulate  the 
centre  of  gravity  by  putting  in  either  stone  bal- 
last or  other  ballast,  or  by  filling  the  water 
ballast  ? — I  suppose  they  do. 

3328.  And  thus  you  can  with  ballast,  no  matter 
how  light  the  cargo  may  be,  even  though  it  be 
cotton,  regulate  the  centre  of  stability  By  using 
ballast? — Or  rather  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
consequently  the  stability. 

3329.  As  a  rule,  shipowners  always  use  the 

Erecaution  of  ballasting  their  ships  when  they 
ad  light  cargoes,  no  matter  what  nie  description 
of  cargo  ? — I  Relieve  so. 

3330.  You  have  given  sopie  information  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  bags  ;  do  you  give  us  any 
information  from  actual  experience  ? — From  ac- 
tual experience.  I  may  say,  I  submitted  my 
experience  to  Mr.  Peterkins  of  Baltimore,  who 
happens  to  be  in  London,  and  he  confirmed  it. 

3331.  You  have  heard  what  has  been  said  by 
many  of.  the  witnesses  with  regad  to  the  loading 
of  cargo  partly  in  bags;  are  you  in  favour  of 
having  part  of  the  cargo  loaded  in  bags  when 
ships  are  loaded  wholly  with  grain  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  necessity  to  Toad  any  of  it  in 
bags. 

3332.  How  would  you  secure  the  cargo  from 
shifting? — By  the  central  shifting  boards,  and 
the  bulkheads  at  the  end. 

3333.  The  thwart-ship  bulkheads?— Yes. 

3334.  Supposing  a  ship  in  the 'lower  hold  to  be 
loaded  entirely  with  bags,  would  not  that  obviate 
the  necessity  of  having  thwart-ship  bulkheads 
at  the  ends  ? — 1  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  stop 
the  bags  from  shifting  in  a  partially  filled 
hold. 

3335.  You  have  said  that  you  cannot  fill  the 
lower  hold  ol  a  ship  with  bulk  grain  ;  you  are 
obliged  to  baulk  or  Tblock  it  off  at  the  ends  ;  but 
if  you  load  the  same  hold  with  grain  in  bags, 
would  you  not  be  able  with  bags  to  fill  the  entire 
lower  hold,  the  space  taken  up  by  the  bags  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  baulking  the  lower  hold 
of  the  ship  ? — I  said  the  fore  and  aft  hold  of  the 
ship  generally  were  baulked,  not  the  lower 
hold. 

3336.  You  mean  not  the  main  hold ;  the  main 
hold  is  not  baulked? — The  main  hold  is  not 
baulked  at  all. 

3337.  You  mean  that  the  ends  of  the  ship  are 
baulked  ? — Are  baulked. 

3338.  If  you  load  an  entire  cargo  in  bags, 
would  you  not  be  able  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
having  those  end  bulkheads  and  be  able  to  fill 
the  holds  instead  of  blocking  them  ? — Yes,  but 
the  space  that  is  left  empty  when  the  grain  is  in 
bulk,  is  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ends  of  the  ship. 
If  you  bag  the  grain  so  as  to  increase  the  volume 
of  gram  so  much  that  these  ends  would  be  filled, 
then  you  interfere  most  materially  with  the 
stability  of  the  ship. 

3339.  In 
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3339*  In  which  way  do  you  interfere? — By 
lessening  the  weight  down  below,  and  filling  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  ship  with  bags 
above. 

3340.  Mr.  Dickinson  in  his  evidence  said,  that 
you  would  get  more  grain  into  the  lower  hold  of 
a  ship  in  bags,  because  you  could  fill  the  lower 
hold  with  grain  in  bags  which  you  could  not  do 
in  bulk,  and  therefore  the  ship  became  more 
stable  with  the  grain  in  bags  than  with  the  grain 
in  bulk  ? — I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Dickinson  could 
have  got  more  grain  into  the  lower  hold  of  a 
ship  by  filling  the  grain  into  bags. 

3341.  You  have  said  with  regard  to  the  third 
class  of  ship,  that  they  could  not  carry  the  grain 
in  bulk  as  safely  as  the  larger  class,  because 
they  have  deeper  holds  ? — Deeper  holds. 

3342.  How  do  you  account  for  this,  that  as  a 
rule  sailing  ships  which  only  have  one  hold,  and 
deeper  holds,  carry  their  cargoes  as  a  rule  better 
than  steamers  do  ;  how  do  you  account  for  that  ? 
— I  have  no  experience  in  sailing  ships. 

3343.  Nevertheless  you  are  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  sailing  ships  do  carry  the  cargoes  more  safely 
as  a  rule,  than  steamers  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that 
fact. 

3344.  You  do  not  know  anything  to  the  con- 
trary?— I  know  nothing  about  it. 

3345.  Do  you  consider  well-decked  ships  suit- 
able for  the  Atlantic  trade  ? — I  see  no  difficulty 
about  well-decked  ships. 

3346.  You  think  the  well-decked  ship  is  quite 
as  safe  as  a  flush-deck  ship,  or  what  you  call  a 
flush  spar-deck  ship  ? — I  think  so. 

3347.  Then  with  regard  to  the  load  line,  who 
fixes  the  load  line  as  a  rule,  in  other  words,  the 
surplus  buoyancy  when  the  ship  is  built? — I 
think  the  owner  fixes  it 

3348.  Is  he  not  guided  by  the  shipbuilder  with 
regard  to  the  marks  he  puts  on  the  stern  post, 
and  the  stem  of  the  ship;  does  he  give  the  builder 
these  marks,  or  does  the  builder  give  these  marks 
to  him  ? — The  builder  generally  marks  the  ship 
above  the  load  line. 

3349.  The  builder,  in  fact,  works  out  the  cubi- 
cal capacity  of  the  ship  either  for*  weight  or 
measurement  ? — Yes. 

3350.  And  he  fixes  the  load  line  accordingly  ? 
— He  does  not  fix  the  load  line. 

3351.  He  marks  it? — He  marks  the  ship  in 
feet  and  inches  on  the  stem  and  stern  post,  but 
always  above  the  load  line. 

3352.  As  a  rule,  the  shipowner  accepts  that 
as  the  capacity  of  the  ship? — No;  if  the  marks 
are  always  above  the  load  line,  it  is  the  owner 
who  has  to  fix  the  load  line  ultimately. 

3353.  The  load  line  may  be  below  the  marks, 
but  the  marks  give  the  draught  of  water  fore  and 
aft  of  the  ship's  capacity  ? — No,  they  simply  give 
the  depth  from  the  keel  of  the  ship  upwards,  and 
they  are  always  put  on  considerably  above  what 
the  load  line  of  a  ship  would  be. 

3354.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  builder  gives 
a  draught  of  water  so  many  feet  aft,  and  so  many 
feet  forward ;  he  gives  the  owner,  however  igno- 
rant the  owner  may  be,  a  draught  of  water  to 
which  he  can  immerse  his  ship  abaft  and  forward 
otherwise  than  that  which  is  the  proper  depth  ? 
— For  this  reason ;  supposing  the  ship  is  so  much 
by  the  stern,  or  so  much  by  the  head,  and  the 
captain  wants  to  know  by  his  marks  how  much 
she  is  out  of  trim,  if  the  marks  are  only  carried 
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up  to  the  extreme  load  line,  he  cannot  find  that 
out. 

3355.  What  you  mean  is  this,  that  the  ship- 
builder simply  gives  the  owner  or  the  captain  a 
guide,  and  then  when  the  ship  is  loaded,  the  cap- 
tain regulates  the  load  line  in  accordance  with 
what  is  necessary  for  the  proper  trim  of  the 
ship? — No. 

Mr.  Power. 

3356.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  legislator 
necessary  at  all  on  this  subject  ?—  I  think  not 

3357.  I  think  you  said  that  you  thought  it 
was  very  necessary  that  every  ship  should  have 
properly  constructed  boards  ?— I  think  so. 

3358.  They  have  not  got  them  now? — Nearly 
every  ship  has. 

3359.  Some  of  them  have  not  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

3360.  You  think  that  if  all  ships  have  pro- 
perly constructed  boards,  they  would  be  quite  as 
safe,  if  not  safer,  than  a  ship  entirely  laden  with 
cargo  in  bags  ? — I  think  she  would  be  quite  safe 
with  properly  constructed  shifting  boards. 

3361.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  conditions 
contained  in  thie  Bill  would  place  the  British 
shipowner  at  any  disadvantage  ? — I  think  if  they 
had  to  carry  their  cargo  in  bags,  that  it  would. 

3362.  They  could  not  carry  so  much,  I  sup- 
pose ? — No,  they  would  have  to  bear  the  expense 
of  carrying  the  grain  in  bags  themselves,  and 
foreigners  would  be  exempt  from  that. 

3363.  And  they  could  not  carry  the  same  quan- 
tity?— In  heavier  grain  they  could,  in  lighter 
grain  they  could  not. 

3364.  "I  he  price,  I  think  you  said,  of  the  sack, 
would  be  about  5 £  d.  ? — About  5£  d. 

3365.  How  many  voyages  would  that  sack 
last  ? — My  calculation  is  for  hiring  the  sack ;  in 
every  case  I  have  carried  the  grain  in  sacks,  we 
have  hired  the  sacks  and  returned  them  to  the 
agent  in  Liverpool  or  other  places  when  the  ship 
came  in. 

3366.  Did  you  pay  5}  d.  for  each  voyage? — 
That  5^d.  includes  stevedoring,  and  other  things 
I  have  given.  Three  cents  from  America  is  all  we 
pay  for  the  sack  here  for  one  voyage. 

3367.  How  many  voyages  would  that  sack 
last,  do  you  think  ? — I  have  no  idea. 

3368.  About  four  or  five? — More  than  that; 
six,  perhaps. 

3369.  Do  you  not  think  that  oats  put  in  sacks 
would  be  liable  to  heat  very  often  ?-vI  have  no 
experience  as  to  the  heating  of  grain,  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

3370.  Do  you  think  that  more  ships  have  been 
Jost  from  overloading  than  from  the  shifting  of 
cargo  ? — I  have  no  data  upon  that. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

3371.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  opposed 
to  all  legislation  on  this  subject? — Yes. 

3372.  Yet,  from  the  evidence  you  have  given, 
you  would  wish  for  some  legislation  to  debar 
ships  of  certain  size  and  certain  power  from 
crossing  the  Atlantic  with  grain  cargoes? — I 
would  not  have  any  legislation  on  that  subject, 
because,  I  think,  the  underwriters  are  so  alive 
to  the  fact  now,  that  they  would  hardly  insure 
these  ships  if  they  were  not  safe. 

3373.  Have  you  known  any  vessels  that  have 
crossed   the  Atlantic,  and  been  found  incapable 
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of  carrying  grain  cargoes? — Yes,  these   email 
vessels. 

3374.  How  have  they  proved  it? — In  going 
out  they  have  strained  and  been  obliged  to  be 
sent  home  with  deals  instead  of  grain. 

3375.  Thev  went  out  with  heavy  cargo  and 
have  strained  in  the  Atlantic,  from  stress  of 
weather,  and  they  were  compelled  to  take  timber 
cargo  to  return?— Yes. 

3376.  Does  not  that  show  that  legislation  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  such  snips  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  wilh  grain  cargoes ;  are  you 
speaking  of  the  third  or  fourth  class  of  ships  ? 
— The  fourth  class.  I  think  the  underwriters 
now  are  so  alive  to  the  fact,  that  they  would 
hardly  allow  these  ships  to  go. 

3377.  Then  you  throw  the  whole  of  the  onus 
of  loss  of  life  and  property  upon  the  underwriters, 
but  do  not  the  underwriters  underwrite  now  at 
a  premium  to  cover  all  such  risks?  —  I  think 
not. 

3378.  You  say  that  the  owners  of  vessels 
usually  give  their  own  specifications  ? — For  the 
heavy  Atlantic  ships. 

3379.  Is  it  not  a  rule  that  all  other  ships  are 
built  under  some  classification,  either  at  Lloyd's 
or  the  Liverpool  Underwriters  Association  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

3380.  I  understand  the  purport  of  your  evi- 
dence to  be  that  you  would  trust  to  the  general 
principle  which  governs  all  trade,  namely,  that 
trade  can  protect  itself  against  its  own  risks  ? — I 
think  the  shipowners  and  the  underwriters,  the 
owners  of  grain  cargoes,  and  so  on,  would  have 
sufficient  interest  now,  and  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  whole  subject,  to  prevent  the  necessity  for 
legislation  on  the  subject. 

3381.  With  regard  to  the  underwriters,  are 
we  to  understand  that  there  are  certain  risks 
which  the  underwriters  will  not  take  ?  —  I 
think  so. 

3382.  Just  in  the  same  way  that  an  insurance 
company  will  not  take  a  certain  class  of  lives? — 
I  have  a  ship  insured,  and  a  clause  in  her  policy 
says  that  she  must  not  carry  a  full  grain  cargo 
across  the  Atlantic. 

3383.  Are  there  any  underwriters  who  would 
take  classes  of  risks  that  others  would  not  take  ? 
—  Not  respectable  underwriters. 

3384.  Is  there  a  class  of  underwriters  whom 
you  could  not  call  respectable  ? — I  think  so. 

3385.  Then  it  would  be  dangerous,  perhaps, 
to  trust  altogether  to  underwriters? — 1  think 
steamship  owners  are  wide  awake  sufficiently  not 
to  employ  that  class  of  underwriters  that  you 
speak  of. 

3386.  Steam  shipowners  may  be  sufficiently 
wide  awake,  but  is  it  possible  there  may  be  steam- 
ships which  may  be  in  correspondence  with  this 
disreputable  class  of  underwriters  ?  —  Hardly 
steamships  that  go  across  the  Atlantic. 

3387.  Are  there  any  sailing  ships  ? — I  know 
nothing  of  sailing  ships. 

3388.  You  spoke  of  the  Baltic  trade,  and  you 
said  you  thought  there  was  no  danger  practi- 
cally about  the  grain -laden  ships  going  on  the 
Baltic  trade  ? — There  are  no  losses. 

3389.  But  I  suppose  they  encounter  very  heavy 
weather  in  the  North  Sea? — It  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  North  Atlantic. 
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3390.  At  any  rate,  they  are  sufficiently  well 
found  to  protect  them  against  whatever  weather 
they  do  encounter  ? — I  think  so ;  that  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  loss. 
^  3391.  On  the  whole,  you  think  that  any  altera- 
tion that  may  be  necessary  is  confined  to  the 
Atlantic  trade  ?— And  the  Mediterranean  trade. 
3391*.  And  even  with  regard  to  those  trades, 
you  do  not  think  there  is  a  case  made  out  on  the 
interference  of  Parliament?— I  think  not. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

3392.  You  mentioned  a  policy  of  insurance 
which  contained  a  clause  relating  to  stowage  ? — 
I  think  not.  I  said  I  am  not  allowed  to  carry  a 
full  cargo  of  grain,  either  in  bags  or  in  bulk  across 
the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

3393.  Is  that  a  mutual  insurance  policy? — 
No. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

3394.  Is  that  one  of  Lloyd's  policies  ?— The 
insurance  is  done  in   the  Liverpool  companies. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

3395.  What  size  of  vessel  was  that? — One 
thousand  tons  net. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

3396.  It  is  very  unusual  in  Lloyd's  policies  to 
see  any  such  clause  as  to  stability  ? — very  un- 
usual ;  but  I  mention  the  fact  to  show  that  the 
underwriters  are  becoming  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  preventing  the  smaller  ships  going  across  the 
Atlantic  for  grain  cargoes. 

3397.  In  ordinary  policies  you  do  not  find  any 
such  conditions ;  you  do  find  them  in  mutual 
assurance  club  policies,  I  Believe  ? — No. 

3398.  But.  not  in  ordinary  policies  ? — Not  in 
ordinary  policies. 

3399.  You  mentioned  a  third  class  of  ships,  if 
I  understand  you,  as  to  which  you  said  that  the 
grain  cargo  was  liable  to  shift,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  that,  mats  and  planks  were  used  ;  but  in 
your  opinion  that  was  not  enough  ? — In  a  par- 
tially filled  hold,  when  they  must  tail  off  the 
end  of  the  grain,  they  put  mats  and  planks  on  it 
to  prevent  it  shifting  forward  or  aft. 

3400.  That  is  not  enough,  in  your  opinion  ? — 
Not  enough. 

8401.  I  suppose  among  shipowners,  as  among 
every  other  class  of  people,  there  are  some  neg- 
ligent owners,  are  there  not? — Steamship  owners 
have  a  larger  and  better  class  of  property  at 
stake ;  but  there  may  be  some  few  steamship 
owners  negligent,  as  you  say. 

3402.  You  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  by 
legislation  to  guard  against  the  consequence  of 
the  negligence  of  those  shipowners  ? — If  there 
be  any. 

3403.  So  you  also  think,  I  suppose,  that  the 
39  &  40  Vict,  was  an  unnecessary  statute? — I 
do  not  recollect  what  that  was. 

3404.  That  wa3  an  Act  of  1876  :  "No  cargo 
of  which  more  than  one-third  consists  of  any  kind 
of  grain,  corn,  rice,  paddy,  pulse,  seed,  nuts,  or 
nut  kernels,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  'grain 
cargo,'  shall  be  carried  on  board  any  British  ship, 
unless  such  grain  cargo  be  contained  in  bags, 
•acks,  or  barrels,  or  secured  from  shifting  by 
boards,  bulkheads,  or  otherwise  " ;  do  you  con- 
sider 
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Mr.  Cohen— continued. 

aider  that  that  enactment  was  a  wise  enactment 
in  the  year  1876?— I  see  nothing  against  that 
enactment ;  but  it  leaves  the  otherwise  so  wide, 
that  virtually  it  has  had  little  effect. 

3405.  What  I  mean  is,  if  one  can  trust  the 
skill  and  care  of  steamship  owners,  if  it  were 
safe  entirely  to  trust  to  their  skill  and  care,  this 
enactment  would  have  been  unnecessary  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  was  unnecessary  at  that  time.  We 
are  now  /our  years  .from  then,  and  we  had  a 
great  experience  of  these  grain  cargoes  in 
1879. 

3406.  So  that  you  see,  at  any  rate  in  this 
case,  legislation  may  be  somewhat  in  advance 
of  what  is  generally  done  by  shipowners  ? — Pos- 
sibly. 

3407.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  do  not 
object  to  reasonable  regulations  being  made,  i' 
they  are  found  to  be  necessary  for  safety  ? — I  do 
not  object  to  them  at  all. 

3408-  Only  you  think  it  is  now  unnecessary  ? 
— I  think  it  is  now  unnecessary.  The  regula- 
tions that  I  have  shadowed  out,  I  do  not  think 
would  be  oppressive  on  shipowners  at  all. 

3409.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  Montreal  regulations? — Yes, 
I  am. 

3410.  Do  you  think  they  are  reasonable  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so ;  I  except  always  the  sailing 
ships. 

3411.  There  are  certain  vessels  which  are 
well  adapted  and  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  grain ;  as  regards  those,  you  are  of 
opinion,  clearly,  that  no  regulations  are  neces- 
sary ? — Clearly. 

3412.  I  take  vessels  which  are  not  well  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  carrying  grain  :  do 
you  not  think  that  some  regulations  like  the 
Montreal  .Regulations  wonld  add  to  the  safety  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

3413.  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  all  owners 
of  vessels  not  properly  constructed  for  carrying 
grain  would  of  their  own  accord  take  care  that 
proper  precautions  were  taken  ? — I  think  so. 

3414.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  all  shipowners 
can  be  trusted  to  do  what  is  wise  and  right? — I 
think  so. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

3415.  In  that  instance  that  yon  gave  us  of  a 
ship  which  was  debarred  from  carrying  a  com- 
plete cargo  of  grain,  I  suppose  that  was  a  yearly 
insurance  policy  ? — Yes,  yearly. 

3416.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  the 
reason  why  that  ship  was  exempted  ? — I  think  it 
was  a  general  clause  with  all  ships  of  a  small 
size,  about  1,000  tons  net  register. 

34 1 7.  Steamers  ? — Steamers. 

341 8.  But  not  sailing  ships  ? — Not  sailing  ships. 
I  think  the  companies  of  Liverpool  have  inserted 
that  clause  in  all  similar  policies  as  to  such  a  size 
of  ship. 

3419.  Although  you  were  debarred  from  ship- 
ping a  full  cargo  of  grain,  you  were  not  debarred 
from  shipping  a  part  cargo  of  grain  ? — No. 

3420.  To  what  extent  were  you  debarred? — It 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  policy. 

3421.  Therefore  it  is  an  indefinite  kind  of 
arrangement?— I  took  it  to  read  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  cargo  might  be  shipped  in  grain. 

3452.  That  left  a  quarter  which  might  be  filled 
up  with  general  cargo  ? — Yes. 
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3423.  Do  you  think  that  Lloyd'-s  specification 
of  scantlings  for  A  1  90  years'  steamers  sufficient 
to  make  the  vessel  a  strong  enough  vessel  to  carry 
any  kind  of  cargo  ? — Not  on  the  North  Atlantic. 

3424.  Did  Lloyd's  people  increase  the  size  of 
the  scantlings  from  what  it  had  been  previously? 
— They  altered  them ;  they  re-arranged  the  whole 
distribution. 

3425.  With  the  object  of  making  the  steamers 
stronger    than   they   had     been    previously  ?— 
Certainly. 

3426.  Have  you  any  idea  what  ought  to  be 
the  miuimum  proportion  of  free  floatation  'on 
every  vessel  after  she  is  loaded  ? — No ;  it  depends 
upon  so  many  circumstances,  that  I  could  not  give 
an  opinion  on  that. 

3427.  I  understand  that  the  proportion  ought 
to  vary  in  various  circumstances ;  I  ask  if  you 
have  any  idea  what  should  be  the  minimum  ? — 
No. 

3428.  Under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances ? — I  never  turned  my  attention  to  that 
particular  question. 

3429.  Is  it  a  general  rule  that  some  ship- 
owners fully  insure  their  risk,  or  do  a  consider- 
able number  of  them  carry  a  portion  of  their  own 
risk? — A  considerable  number  carry  a  portion  of 
their  own  risk. 

3430.  But  a  certain  portion  do  fully  insure  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

3431.  Have  you  read  a  letter  from  John  Dick 
Pont,  Warden  of  Quebec,  dated  the  23rd 
February  1880  ?—  I  read  parts  of  it. 

3432.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  first  para- 

f;raph  of  it ;  "  The  class  of  vessels  that  have  suf- 
ered  are  those  termed  Ocean  tramps ;  a  class  of 
screw  steamers  not  adapted  for  the  Atlantic 
trade,  more  particularly  the  winter  navigation, 
or  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  grain  cargoes ; 
namely,  lower  holds  in  bulk  and  'tween  decks 
grain  in  bags.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  class 
of  vessels  that  have  suffered  are  what  he  calls 
Ocean  tramps  ? — Yes ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

3433.  That  rather  conveys  the  same  impression 
that  you  wish  to  convey  to  the  Committee  ? — 
Yes. 

3434.  Now  about  large  steamers  of  2,000  or 
3,000  tons  that  are  now  being  built,  the  highest 
class  of  Lloyd's  for  the  Atlantic  trade,  would 
you  consider  that  is  not  strong  enough  ?—  No,  I 
would  not 

3435.  Liverpool  underwriters  the  same? — 
Liverpool  underwriters  the  same. 

3436.  Grain  in  bags  you  make  it  5}  d.  a 
quarter  as  what  it  would  cost  ? —  To  bag  it ; 
taking  off  the  cost  of  the  elevator,  and  cost  of 
treading  it  in. 

3437.  Of  course  evidence  has  been  given  that 
it  is  considerably  mere  than  that ;  I  think  that 
does  not  include  the  extra  cost  of  discharging  in 
England?— No. 

3438.  Or  the  weight  of  the  bags  that  have  to 
be  carried  for  nothing? — No. 

Mr.  Mac  Iter. 

3439.  Assuming  that  the  House  of  Commons 
are  to  pass  a  law,  which  would  be  a  reasonable 
law,  in  regard  to  the  carrying  of  grain,  do  jrou 
see  any  difficulty  in  applying  that  law  to  foreign 
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Mr.  Maclver — continued* 

vessels  arriving  in  England  ? — I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  done. 

3440.  Would  it,  or  would  it  not,  in  your  judg- 
ment, be  a  sufficient  precedent  for  endeavouring 
to  apply  such  a  law  to  foreign  vessels ;  do  not 
foreign  Governments,  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular, apply  their  passenger  laws  to  steamers 
arriving  in  New  York  ? — I  know  they  do. 

3441.  That  the  American  Government  treat 
arriving  vessels  with  passengers,  although  coming 
from  England,  with  an  entire  disregard  as  to 
whether  they  have  complied  with  English  law  or 
not,  but  simply  ask  whether  they  have  complied 
with  American  law ;  and  if  they  have  not,  the 
captains  are  prosecuted ;  is  not  that  a.  fact  ? — 
That  is  a  fact. 

3442.  Would  not  chat,  in  your  judgment,  be  a 
sufficient  precedent  for  the  assumption  that  we 
may  in  like  manner  treat  arriving  vessels  in  this 
country,  whether  they  carry  passengers  or  goods, 
irrespective  of  their  nationality? — 1  am  not  suf- 
ficiently conversant  with  international  law  to 
know  whether  it  could  be  done. 

3443.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  doubt  that 


Mr.  Maclver— continued. 

foreign  Governments,  especially  the  United  States, 
do  treat  arriving  vessels  according  to  the  foreign 
law,  and  not  according  to  the  British  law,  even 
though  those  ships  are  British  ?— 1  know  what 
you  mention  is  the  case  in  respect  of  passengers 
in  America. 

3444.  No  naatter  what  the  English  law  may 
be  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

3445.  Do  you  recognise  the  shifting  of  cargoes 
one  of  the  causes  of  loss  ? — Yes. 

3446.  You  do  not  regard  that  as  a  delusion  ? — 
Not  exactly. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

3447.  Is  there  not  very  often  stormy  weather 
in  the  North  Sea ;  therefore,  why  should  you 
exempt  vessels  coming  from  the  Baltic? — Be- 
cause the  stormy  weather  in  the  North  Sea  is 
nothing  to  what  the  weather  in  the  Atlantic  is, 
and  the  vessels  coming  from  the  Baltic  are  quite 
equal  to  cope  with  the  stormiest  weather  in  the 
North  Sea. 
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Thursday,  1st  July  1880. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Barclay. 
Mr.  Baxter. 
Mr.  George  Bentinck. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Arthur  Cohen. 
Mr.  Corry. 
Mr.  L.  Fry. 


Mr.  Gorst. 

Mr.  Gonrley. 

Sir  William  Harconrt. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Mulholland. 

Mr.  Richard  Power. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Keed, 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 


The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  David  G.  Pinkney,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3448.  You  are  a  Shipowner  at  Sunderland  ? 
—Yes. 

3449.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Sunder- 
land Shipowners'  Society  ? — I  am. 

3450.  Do  you  come  to  represent  the  opinions 
of  the  Shipowners'  Society? — I  do. 

3451.  You  are  yourself  an  owner  both  of 
sailing  ships  and  steamships  ? — Not  sailing  ships 
at  present.  I  have  been,  but  for  the  last  10  years 
I  nave  owned  steamers  entirely. 

3452.  You  have  commanded  ships  engaged 
in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Baltic  trades  ? — Yes. 

3453.  How  many  eteamers  have  you  now  of 
your  own  ? — Ten. 

3454.  Of  what  size  are  they? — From  1,500  to 
3,000  tons  burden. 

3455.  Have  you  had  experience  in  carrying 
grain  cargoes  ? — Yes,  considerable  experience. 

3456.  Have  you  ever  had  any  losses  in  con- 
nection with  that  trade  ? — Not  through  founder- 
ing at  sea.  I  have  lost  only  two  ships  in  33 
years,  but  both  those  ships  were  lost  by 
branding.  *  ' 

3457.  What  system  of  stowage  have  you 
adopted  with  these  ships,  taking  the  case  of  the 
Black  Sea  ? — I  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  trade  for  the  last  33  years,  and  have 
brought  a  great  many  cargoes  in  steamers,  and 
in  every  case  we  have  brought  the  grain  cargoes 
in  bulk  altogether.  Our  vessels  ar€  all  pro- 
vided with  shifting  boards,  fore  and  aft,  running 
down  about  five  feet  below  each  deck,  and  those 
we  have  found  to  answer  our  purpose  exceedingly 
well. 

3458.  You  have  never  had  any  losses  in  ships 
so  loaded  ? — We  have  never  had  any  loss,  neither 
have  we  ever  had  a  ship  come  home  with  a  list. 
We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  whatever; 
our  ships  have  always  brought  the  cargoes  in 
perfect  safety,  stowed  in  that  way;  we  have 
brought  light  grain  and  heavy  grain,  and  a  great 
many  cargoes.  I  could  not  say  how  many,  but  a 
very  great  number  over  the  last  10  years. 

3459.  Have  you  placed  transverse  bulkheads 
in  these  ships  as  well  as  the  fore  and  aft 
shifting  boards? — No.   except   at   the  ends  in 
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loading  wheat  cargoes  a  ship  is  not  filled,  there-  Mr.  Pinkney. 
fore  we  put  a  transverse  bulkhead  to  shorten  up 
the  hold,  so  that  it  may  be  full. 

3460.  So  that  the  grain  may  be  loaded  in  the 
centre  of  the  ship  ? — It,  is  necessary  that  every 
part  of  the  vessel  loaded  in  bulk  entirely  should 
be  full  so  that  it  cannot  shift,  and  when  care  is 
taken  to  do  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  cargo 
shifting. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

3461.  You  block  off  the  ends?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

3462.  You  say  in  these  cases  your  shifting 
boards  only  go  down  five  or  six  feet  ? — Five  or 
six  feet  from  each  deck. 

3463.  Have  you  never  found  any  inconvenience 
from  not  carrying  them  down  to  the  keelson  ? — 
No  ;  I  cannot  see  what  convenience  the  shifting 
boards  would  be  giving  much  below  the  surface 
of  the  grain  ;  it  is  only  the  surface  that  can  shift ; 
it  cannot  shift  below. 

3464.  Would  there  be  any  serious  objection  to 
requiring  a  shifting  board  to  be  carried  down  to 
the  keelson  ? — I  could  not  see  any  objection,  but 
I  do  not  see  the  need  for  it ;  the  grain  cannot 
shift  below  ;  it  only  shifts  by  the  vessel  heeling 
or  surging  over,  or  lurching  over  with  the  sea,  on 
the  top ;  it  cannot  shift  below. 

3465.  I  think  the  result  of  the  inquiries  which 
have  been  held  by  the  Board  of  Trade  show  that 
in  some  cases  there  has  been  a  shifting  of  grain 
where  the  shifting  boards  have  not  been  carried 
down,  I  think  in  one  case,  four  feet? — I  can 
hardly  believe  that.  I  have  heard  of  cases  where 
bags  have  worked  down  into  the  grain  and  got 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  but  that  would 
be  the  weight  of  the  bag  among  the  loose  grain ; 
I  could  not  think  myself  that  it  is  necessary  ;  at 
the  same  time  I  should  not  have  any  objection  to 
it ;  it  is  a  precaution  on  the  right  side. 

3466.  As  regards  the  Atlantic  trade,  do  you 
consider  tliat  ships  have  been  lost  in  consequence 
of  shifting  cargoes? — No  doubt  in  some  cases 
ships  have  been  lost  by  the  cargo  shifting ;  I  am 
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T~:     '         afraid  it  has  been  probably  done  through  care- 
uy  1     °*  Ie88ne88. 

3467.  What  precautions  do  you  think  it  is 
necessary  to  take  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  cause  of  that  loss  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  any  greater  precautions  are  necessary  than 
those  that  are  already  adopted  in  Montreal,  and 
also  in  the  United  States ;  the  ships  there  have 
always  to  load  under  inspection. 

3468.  Let  us  first  of  all  take  the  Montreal 
case;  do  you  consider  that  the  regulations 
adopted  at  Montreal  are  sufficient  for  security? 
— Quite.  There  is  one  thing.  I  would  say  about 
the  Montreal  system.  Formerly,  up  to,  I  think, 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  or  so,  in  Montreal 
they  compelled  us  to  ceil  the  ships  above  the 
ceiling.  That  was  to  raise  another  temporary 
ceiling  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  above  the  ship's 
ceiling,  perhaps  about  15  inches.  This  ceiling 
was  put  generally  on  planks  put  across  the  ship 
on  edge,  and  the  only  case  in  which  we  were  in 
danger  of  losing  a  vessel  coming  across  the 
Atlantic,  or  getting  into  trouble,  was  by  bring- 
ing a  cargo  from  Montreal  thus  ceiled.  When 
the  vessel  got  into  a  heavy  seaway  these  planks 
that  were  underneath  the  ceding  to  support  the 
ceiling  and  carry  the  whole  weight  of  the  cargo, 
turned  round  on  their  edge,  and  the  whole  of  the 
cargo  settled  down.  The  precautions  that  we  had 
made  for  any  settling  of  the  cargo  by  trunkways 
in  the  hatchways  were  insufficient  to  fill  the 
great  space  that  was  caused  by  the  entire  body 
of  the  cargo  going  down  in  that  way.  That  was 
a  very  bad  regulation  indeed  in  Montreal,  and 
as  far  as  I  know  and  believe  it  has  now  been 
given  up.  We  have  had  steamers  at  Montreal 
since  that  which  are  not  ceiled,  and  I  apprehend 
it  is  not  compulsory  to  do  so  now. 

3469.  With  that  exception  you  believe  that  the 
Montreal  regulations  are  satisfactory  ? — Very. 

3470.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  making 
them  generally  compulsory  in  the  Atlantic 
trade  ? — No,  I  think  they  are  very  good  indeed, 
and,  if  carried  out,  would  be  quite  sufficient.  I 
believe  they  are  pretty  much  the  same  all  through 
the  States,  except  in  the  Southern  States. 

3471.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  im- 
proper interference  with  trade  if  they  were  made 
compulsory  on  all  ships  coming  from  the  United 
States? — No.  I  might  say  that  without  these 
compulsory  regulations  in  the  North  of  England 
for  seven  months  in  the  year,  we  are.  compelled 
by  our  insurance  to  carry  at  least  one-fourth  of 
the  cargo  in  bags.  That  has  been  a  rule  with 
our  Northern  Mutual  Insurance  Society  for 
several  years. 

Sir  William  Harcovrt. 

3472.  Is  that  from  all  ports  ? — From  America, 
from  the  United  States,  and  Canada.  This  is  a 
copy  of  our  rules ;  under  a  penalty  we  are  obliged 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

3473.  That  is  the  rule  of  the  mutual  insurance 
clubs? — That  is  the  Mutual  Insurance  Clubs. 
All  the  Mutual  Insurance  Clubs  in  the  North  of 
England  have  rules  similar  to  those.  It  is  a 
pretty  considerable  insurance  on  steamers,  as  you 
are  aware. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

3474.  Is  Prince  Edward's  Island  excepted  ?  — 
I  do  not  think  it  is.     It  is  not  marked. 
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3475.  The  rules  are  for  the  grain  trade:  "  Ships 
loading  grain  or  seed  in  bulk  shall  have  efficient 
shifting  boards  properly  fitted.  The  space  in- 
tended to  be  occupied  by  the  cargo  in  grain- 
loaded  ships  shall  be  properly  bulkheaded  off,  so 
that  the  space  for  cargo  may  be,  and  the  same 
shall  be  filled,  and  no  ship  shall  sail  laden  with 
grain  or  seed  from  ports  in  the  United  States  or 
British  North  America,  before  the  1st  day  of 
April  or  after  the  1st  day  of  September,  unless 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  eargo  be  stowed  in  bags 
or  barrels,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  grain  or 
seed  in  bulk ;  that  applies  only  to  the  winter 
trade  ? — Yes,  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the 
1st  of  April ;  that  is  through  the  winter.  Five 
months  in  the  year  these  rules  might  be  excepted, 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  ship  belonging  to  the 
North  of  England  ever  taking  exception. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

3476.  Even  in  summer? — Even  in  summer. 

Chairman. 

3477.  Those  rules  I  have  read  are  the  rules  of 
the  North  of  England  Iron  Steamship  Insurance 
Association  ? — Yes ;  we  have  several  of  these  as- 
sociation, both  in  Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  and 
also  in  Leith. 

3478.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  those 
regulations  being  made  compulsory  ? — No,  there 
would  not  be  the  slightest  difference ;  we  do  it 
without  compulsion.  The  North  of  England 
shipowners  have  taken  very  great  precautions,  as 
you  will  see  if  you  examine  those  rules,  for  many 
years  to  secure  the  cargoes  to  render  the  ship  safe 
aii>  sea. 

3479.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  adopting 
the  same  rule  in  the  Black:  Sea  trade  ? — 1  think 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  put  any  part  of  the 
cargo  in  bags  from  the  Black  Sea.  I  have  never 
in  any  single  instance  had  a  ship  come  home  with 
a  list,  and  the  vessels  I  own  are  not  exception- 
ally built  ships,  they  are  of  the  ordinary  type 
of  ships ;  they  are  not  broad  ships  nor  narrow 
ships,  they  are  a  medium  kind  of  vessel,  and  we 
have  brought  our  cargoes  in  perfect  safety,  and 
I  think  everybody  could  do  the  same. 

3480.  You  are  aware  that  there  have  been 
cases  in  which  cargoes  have  shifted,  especially  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  there 
have  been  cases  where  ships  have  carried  these 
cargoes  without  shifting  boards.  That  must  cer- 
tainly be  a  great  risk. 

3481.  Your  opinion  is  that  in  the  Black  Sea 
trade  the  only  precaution  which  is  necessary  is 
the  provision  of  efficient  shifting  boards  ? — Shift- 
ing  boards,  five  or  six  feet  from  each  deck  down* 
ward,  I  think  is  quite  sufficient. 

3482.  Supposing  it  were  thought  desirable 
to  impose  the  same  condition  that  obtains  in  the 
Atlantic  trade,  and  require  that  one-fourth  of 
the  cargo  from  the  Black  Sea  should  be  carried 
in  bags,  would  there  be  any  serious  objection  to 
it? — I  think  it  would  act  very  injuriously  indeed 
against  the  English  shipowner.  We  carry 
cargoes  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  they  do  not  all 
come  to  this  country.  We  have  also  to  compete 
against  foreign  steamers,  and  there  are  a  pretty 
considerable  number  of  those  now,  particularly 
Greek  steamers,  in  the  Black  Sea  trade,  and  it 
would  place  us  at  a  terrible  disadvantage  to  com- 
pel us  to  carry  all  our  cargoes  partly  in  bags,  as 

against 
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against  those    of   other   nations,    which    would 
carry  it  in  bulk,  and  carry  it  in  perfect  safety: 

3483.  You  are  speaking  now  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  rule  is  made  to  apply  to  cargoes 
carried  to  foreign  ports,  but  supposing  it  applied 
only  to  cargoes  coming  home,  and  were  made 
applicable  to  foreign  ships  as  well  as  to  English 
snips? — The  great  objection  to  that  would  be 
this,  that  we  so  often  load  these  cargoes  before 
the  cargo  is  sold,  and  the  vessel  has  to  come  to  a 
port  of  call.  It  may  be  that  the  cargo  comes  to 
Great  Britain,  but  it  is  just  as  likely  that  it  may 
be  carried  to  a  foreign  port. 

3484.  You  mean  when  you  load  you  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  coming  to  England  or  to  a 
foreign  port  ? — Yes. 

3485.  We  have  been  told,  I  think,  that  in  the 
Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean  trade,  the  grain 
comes  down  in  bags? — Not  in  the  Black  Sea, 
that  I  am  aware  of.  It  will  probably  come  to 
the  ship  in  bags.  I  have  never  been  myself  to 
the  Black  Sea,  but  I  have  been  to  some  of  the 
Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic,  and  I  was  last 
summer  in  St.  Petersburg. 

3486.  The  Committee  is  not  dealing  with  the 
Baltic  ;  you  must  confine  yourself  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  Mediterranean  ? — I  was  only  going  to 
flay  that  they  do  bring  it  there  in  bags. 

3487.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  the 
regulation ;  is  it  the  cxpenso  of  which  you  would 
complain  ? — Yes. 

3488.  If  it  be  the  fact  that  the  grain  now 
comes  down  in  bags,  what  extra  expense  would 
there  be  in  retaining  one-fourth  of  the  cargo  in 
bags  for  the  purposes  of  stowage  ? — It  is  not  the 
practice  of  the  shippers  to  ship  it  in  bagp,  and 
the  bags  would  have  to  be  bought  in  that  way  by 
the  ship,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would 
make  you  pay  for  them  very  dearly.  It  would 
place  the  British  ship  at  a  very  great  disadvan- 
tage as  against  the  foreigner,  and  really  without 
any  need  whatever. 

3489.  Are  you  aware  that  the  French  ships 
bring  grain  now  in  bags  from  Odessa  and  the 
Black  Sea  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  do  so. 

3490.  I  ask  you,  ae  a  matter  of  fact,  whether 
they  do  it  ? — 1  am  not  aware  ;  I  should  think  it  is 
very  possible. 

3491.  If  that  be  so,  would  it  not  remove  your 
objection  ?— If  it  was  compulsory  on  all  other 
nations ;  I  think  we  should  not  grumble,  cer- 
tainly, to  do  the  same  aB  other  people. 

3492.  If  other  nations  do  it  already  voluntarily 
there  would  not  be  any  extra  expense  upon  you 
to  do  the  same? — No,  that  is  quite  true;  we 
should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  do  it  if  everybody 
else  did  it.  I  do  not  see  that  we  should  have  any 
cause  to  complain  whatever. 

3493.  If,  tnen,  the  objection  as  to  the  expense 
could  be  got  over,  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  do  so  ? — I  certainly  should  not  think  it 
was  a  bad  thing  to  carry  all  the  grain  in  bags  if 
everybody  was  compelled  to  do  it ;  at  the  same 
time,  you  must  please  to  understand  that  I  con- 
sider it  as  an  unnecessary  expense. 

3494.  You  just  now  said  that  you  carry  one- 
third  grain  in  bags ;  I  am  asking  you  about  carry- 
ing one-fourth  in  bags  ? — It  would  be  an  extra 
precaution,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
from  the  Mediterranean ;  from  America  I  have  a 
different  opinion. 

3495.  Have  you  looked  at  Section  3  of  the 
0.116— Sess.  2. 


CtaVmim^  contrasted.  ]A>r*Bi*kncy. 

Bill  which  is-  before  the  Committee,  with  respect      T  T""I0 
to  the  notice  which  it  ia  proposed  shall  be  gixmi  l  Jnl*  lWo* 
t )  the  Collector  of  Customs  ? — Yes. 

3496.  What  do  you  think  of  that  provision?— 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  unnecessary  pre- 
caution. However,  should  this  Committee,  or 
Parliament,  think  it  was  necessary,  then  I  think 
that  the  tide  surveyor  who  goes  aboard  every 
ship  arriving  from  a  foreign  part  should  be  the 
person  to  inspect  the  ship,  and  make  a  report 
thereon  to  the  collector  of  Customs,  and  not  put 
it  on  the  shipowner  to  have  to  go  to  the  collector, 
and  then  the  collector  to  apply  to  somebody  else ; 
and  perhaps  a  day  or  two  would  be  lost  before 
the  ship  commenced  to  discharge,  when  you  have 
competent  officers  already  who  are  compelled  to 
go  on  board  every  ship  arriving,  and  examine  her 
all  over,  and  rummage  her,  and  see  that  nothing  is 
smuggled  on  board.  The  same  officers  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  see  that  the  ship  has  got  her  cargo 
properly  stowed. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

3497.  They  are  not  practical  efficient  men, 
able  to  see  whether  the  ship  is  properly  stowed  ? 
— Then  you  should  have  practical  men.  I  can- 
not see  why  you  should  force  on  a  shipowner  the 
delay  of  a  day  or  two  before  he  commences  to 
discharge  cargo. 

Chairman. 

3498.  As  regards  the  regulation  which  re- 
quires one-fourth  of  the  cargo  to  be  carried  in 
bags,  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  that  was 
complied  with,  could  it  not,  if  the  shipmaster 
was  compelled  to  hand  on  arrival  to  the  Custom- 
house officers  a  statement  showing  the  proportion 
of  bags  to  bulk  in  his  cargo?— I  think  so.  I 
would  add  one  word,  if  you  would  allow  me : 
whilst  the  ship  is  discharging  there  is  always  an 
officer  of  the  Urown,  an  officer  of  the  Customs, 
on  board  the  ship,  therefore  they  are  the  proper 
persons ;  they  are  servants  of  the  Government, 
and  surely  they  could  look  to  see  that  these  ar- 
rangements are  carried  out,  even  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  vessel. 

3499.  Your  objection  to  the  proposal  in  the 
Bill  is  that  it  would  unnecessarily  delay  the 
ship? — It  would  unnecessarily  delay  the  ship  ; 
and  if  it  is  necessary  at  all  to  have  it  carried 
out,  I  would  add  that  it  should  be  carried  out  by 
the  Custom-  house  officers  themselves. 

3500.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  consider 
in  making  these  regulations,  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  exclude  ships  under  a  certain  ton- 
nage ;  whether  it  is  necessary  to  make  regulations 
for  small  ships  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  that  there 
would  be  any  difference. 

3501.  You  would  not  make  any  difference  be- 
tween large  ships  and  small  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
difference. 

3502.  Is  it  not  much  easier  to  properly  stow 
and  trim  a  cargo  in  a  small  ship  than  in  a  large 
one  ? — I  do  not  think  that  myself.  I  think  it  is 
easier  to  stow  cargoes  on  a  ship  with  one  deck 
than  with  two  decks.  The  upper  part  of  the 
cargo  is  always  the  difficulty,  therefore  in  a 
vessel  with  two  decks  you  have  two  difficulties 
to  deal  with  instead  of  one. 

Sir  William  Har court. 

3503.  I  understand  that  with  reference  to  the 
American  trade  you  approve  of  the  Montreal 
regulations  ? — Yes. 

T  3  3504.  And 
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7— *  3504.    And  you  see  no  objection   to  make 

1  July  1880.  those  in  some  form  compulsory? — None  what- 
ever. 

3505.  One  of  the  former  witnesses,  I  think  it 
was  Mr.  Glover,  said  that  he  thought  the  'tween 
decks  should  be  loaded  with  bags,  that  there 
should  be  no  loading  in  bulk  in  the  tween  decks; 
do  you  agree  with  that? — 1  think  that  is  the 
general  practice,  and  a  very  good  one ;  at  the 
same  time  with  regard  to  carrying  partly  in  bags 
and  partly  in  bulk,  where  one-third  of  the  cargo 
is  to  be  carried  in  bags,  if  you  take  the  case  of  a 
vessel  with  one  deck  and  the  case  of  a  vessel 
with  two  decks,  if  it  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  a 
ship  with  two  decks  to  carry  one-third  in  bags, 
then  I  think  you  would  not  say  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  one-third  of  that  where  there 
is  only  one  deck ;  if  you  make  regulations  you 
would  make  them  to  apply  to  all. 

Mr.  Bentinck. 

3506.  There  is  only  one  question  which  I  wish 
to  ask  with  reference  to  what  you  said  in  your 
evidence.  Do  you  consider  where  the  whole 
cargo  is  stowed  in  bulk,  that  carrying  the  shift- 
ing boards  down  5  feet  is  sufficient? — Yes,  quite 
sufficient. 

3507.  Under  no  circumstances  can  the  cargo 
shift,  if  you  have  shifting  boards  carried  down 
5  feet? — Not  if  it  is  properly  stowed.  That  is 
my  experience.  We  have  never  had  the  least 
difficulty ;  and  in  the  ships  I  have  that  has  been 
no  difficulty  with  our  system,  and  our  plan.  If 
it  was  blocked  to  shorten  up  the  hold,  so  that  the 
part  of  the  vessel  where  the  grain  was  stowed 
was  choke  full,  then  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  any 
bags. 

3508.  No  subsidence  of  cargo  could  enable  the 
grain  to  shift,  if  the  vessel  fell  in  with  bad 
weather  when  first  going  to  sea.  Supposing  the 
case  of  a  vessel  going  to  sea,  and  falling  m  at 
once  with  bad  weather  before  the  cargo  has 
settled  down  in  its  place ;  is  there  no  settlement 
or  subsidence  of  the  cargo  after  the  vessel  is 
stowed? — The  cargo  may.  settle  it  is  true  to  a 
little  extent,  but  with  the  shifting  boards  it  could 
not  shift  to  any  great  extent,  not  so  as  to  put  the 
vessel  in  any  danger  whatever  if  it  was  properly 
filled  up  at  the  time  the  ship  was  stowed. 

3509.  You  think  that  arrangement  which  you 
suggest  affords  ample  security  ? — Quite  sufficient. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

3510.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  your  sole 
objection  to  making  it  compulsory  to  carry  any 
portion  of  the  car^o  in  bags  is  on  the  score  of  the 
expense  to  the  shipowners? — Certainly,  that  is 
the  great  thing. 

3511.  And  that  is  the  sole  objection  ? — Yes, 
and  a  very  serious  one. 

3512.  If  you  were  assured  by  experienced 
persons  that  it  is  in  the  long  run  less  expensive, 
or  not  more  expensive,  would  your  objection  to 
that  legislation  be  removed? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  for  anyone  to  convince  me  of 
that,  because  it  is  not  the  fact. 

3513.  You  are  aware  that  some  shipowners 
approve  of  the  whole  of  the  cargo  being  put  in 
bags,  and  that  they  act  on  that  principle,  are  you 
not? — I  was  present  here,  and  hoard  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Dickenson,  and  he  is  the  only 
person  1  know  who  holds  that  so  strongly.  I  do 
not  know  another. 
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3514.  Provided  that  objection  were  removed, 
you  admit  that  it  would  be  an  extra  precaution 
that  some  part  of  the  cargo  should  always  be 
shipped  in  bags  ? — From  America. 

3515.  From  America  only? — From  America 
only.  We  are  compelled  to  do  it  by  our  in- 
surance. 

3516.  The  fact  that  your  northern  under- 
writers insist  upon  it  for  seven  months  of  the 
year  is  conclusive  proof,  is  it  not,  that  it  is  safer  to 
carry  a  portion  of  the  cargo  from  America  in 
bags  ?— Yes,  from  America. 

3517.  But  go  to  the  Black  Sea;  you  told  us 
that  none  of  your  vessels  ever  came  home  with  a 
list  from  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean  ?— 
Not  one. 

3518.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  are 
many  other  shipowners  who  cannot  make  the 
same  boast  ? — 1  am  not  aware  of  any  that  have 
suffered  to  any  extent  in  that  way. 

3519.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  don't  vessels  very 
often  arrive  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
in  foreign  ports  also,  from  the  Black  Sea,  with  a 
very  heavy  list  ? — I  think  there  are  some  ship* 
that  will  remove  any  kind  of  cargo  from  their 
bad  construction,  if  I  may  use  the  word.  There 
are  ships  of  that  kind. 

3520.  You  take  great  pains,  you  have  told  us, 
and  you  have  explained  it  very  clearly  to  the 
Committee  in  the  loading  and  stowage  of  your 
grain  ships  from  the  Black  Sea  ? — Yes. 

3521.  And  you  said  that  everybody  could  do 
the  same ;  but  in  point  of  fact  everybody  does  not 
do  the  same ;  in  answer  to  the  Chairman  you 
said  everybody  could  take  the  same  precautions 
in  the  loading  and  stowing  grain  from  the  Black 
Sea  as  you  do  ? — Yes. 

3522.  But  in  point  of  fact  every  other  firm 
docs  not  take  these  precautions  ?—• I  am  afraid 
that  there  is  carelessness  sometimes,  but  if  every- 
body took  the  same  precautions,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  further  precau- 
tions. 

3523.  Seeing  that  everyone  does  not  take 
these  precautions,  you  see  no  objection  to  a  com- 
pulsory law  to  compel  those  people  who  do  not 
do  it  to  take  the  same  precautions  that  you  do  ; 
therefore  you  totally  differ  from  those  who  are 
opposed  to  all  further  legislative  interference  ? — 
"Yes,  1  do. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

3524.  You  referred  just  now  to  the  ceiling  of 
ships  in  America ;  ceiling  is  put  in  those  ships 
not  for  the  purpose  of  safe  stowage  60  much  as 
for  the  protection  of  the  giain  ? — I  suppose  the 
idea  in  America  would  be  to  raise  the  cargo  so 
far  above  the  ship's  bottom,  that  in  case  the 
ship  got  any  water  in  the  grain  would  be  well  up 
above  it. 

3525.  For  the  safety  of  the  cargo  ? — For  the 
safety  of  the  cargo. 

3526.  Not  for  the  safety  of  the  ship? — 
Not  for  the  safety  of  the  ship.  At  the 
same  time  our  vessels  have  ceiling  a  long  way 
from  the  outside  skin,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  erect  another  ceiling  15  or  18  inches  above 
that. 

3527.  A  double  lining  ?-- Yes. 

3528.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  in  all 
American  ports  you  must  either  bag  your  cargoes 
of  grain  or  ceil ;  that  is  so  in  New  York,  is  it 
not ;  you  must  either  ceil  your  ship,  put  in  a 

ceiling, 
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ceiling,  or  you  must  bag  it? — Or  you  must  bag  it 
in  port ;  I  believe  so. 

3529.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  stowage  of 
cargoes  from  the  Black  Sea;  I  presume  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  depth  of  the  ship,  and  the  bulk  of  grain, 
as  to  what  depth  you  should  carry  the  shifting 
boards  down  ? — I  do  not  see  that. 

3530.  For  instance,  in  a  small  bulk  of  grain 
you  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  carry  the 
shifting  boards  as  low  as  you  would  with  a  large 
bulk? — I  do  not  see  the  difference  myself  between 
a  small  ship  and  a  large  ship  in  that  respect,  for 
this  reason.  This  is  the  surface  of  the  grain, 
or  the  top  of  the  grain.  If  that  shifts,  it  will  be 
just  as  liable  to  shift  in  a  small  ship  as  it  would  in 
a  large  one. 

3531.  It  would  not  endanger  the  ship  to  the 
same  extent  if  a  small  bulk  of  grain  were  to  shift 
as  if  a  large  bulk  of  grain  were  to  shift? — I 
think  it  would  be  just  the  same. 

3532.  Is  there  any  special  danger  arising  from 
stowing  grain  in  bulk  too  quickly ;  not  giving 
sufficient  time  for  trimming  the  grain  when 
stowed  in  bulk  ? — I  think  with  heavy  i»rain  you 
can  load  it  very  quickly  indeed  with  perfect 
safety. 

3533.  And  at  the  same  time  have  your  cargo 
well  trimmed  ? — And  at  the  same  time  have  your 
cargo  well  trimmed. 

3534.  Is  that  usually  the  case  in  loading  from 
the  Black  Sea;  that  sufficient  time  is  given  to 
stow  bulk  cargoes  with  safety? — We  have  had  a 
ship  of  10,000  quarters  loaded  in  24  hours ;  that 
is  quick  enough. 

3535.  Do  you  think  the  ship  was  loaded  with 
safety  ? — Perfect  safety  ;  it  came  home  safely. 

3536.  That  is,  perfectly  safe  to  encounter  the 
ordinary  perils  of  the  sea ;  but  do  you  think  that 
ship  was  safe  to  encounter  a  very  heavy  gale  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  ? — Yes,  that  ship  was ;  but  it 
is  a  very  great  exception  to  get  ships  loaded  as 
quickly  as  that.  They  are  generally  three  or  four, 
or  five  or  six  days  in  the  stowage  of  the  ship's 
cargo.  That  was  the  only  instance  in  my  expe- 
rience where  it  was  done  so  quickly,  but  that 
ship  came  home  with  perfect  safety. 

3537.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  shifting 
boards  of  many  vessels  discharging  cargo  from  the 
Black  Sea? — Yes. 

3538.  Have  you  found  them  securely  placed  as 
a  rule?— Yes. 

3539.  Have  any  cases  of  gross  negligence  in 
not  placing  sufficient  shifting  boards,  come  under 
your  notice?— Not  under  my  own  immediate 
notice. 

3540.  I  mean  other  ships  than  yours? — -Not 
under  my  own  immediate  notice.  I  can  only  at- 
tribute those  losses  that  have  taken  place  to 
some  carelessness. 

3541.  Taking  the  trade  as  a  whole,  I  presume 
yom  will  agree  with  me  that  stowing  one-fourth 
of  the  grain  in  bags  would  be  an  element  of  safety 
which  does  not  exist  at  present? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  make  the  ship  any  safer  coming  from 
the  Black  Sea.  I  think  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
from  the  Black  Sea,  where  you  have  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  smooth  water  lake,  a  river,  nearly  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other.  There  is  occasionally 
a  storm,  but  it  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  you  are  probably  aware,  to  what  it  is 
in  the  Atlantic. 

3542.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  no  part  of 
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the   Atlantic  more   boisterous  than  the  passage      T~j — 
between  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  the  Chops  of  the    l  Jul^  l8*°- 
Channel,   for   a   vessel  coming  from  the  Black 
Sea  ? — There  even  you  do  not  get  the  depth  of 
sea  that  you  get  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic. 

3543.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  weather  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  is  not  so  heavy  as  it  is  in  any  part 
of  the  Atlantic  between  New  York  and  the 
Chops  of  the  Channel  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  quite 
60  bad  myself^  generally. 

3544.  You  have  crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in 
the  winter,  of  course? — Yes,  it  is  bad  enough, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  two, 
but  it  is  very  short.  You  must  remember  that 
the  sea  voyage  is  very  short  from  Gibraltar  or 
Cape  Finisterre  to  the  Channel,  but  then  the 
grain  is  more  liable  to  shift  in  coming  across  the 
Atlantic,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage. 
A  vessel  might  be  15  days  in  the  summer  coming 
across  the  Atlantic,  with  a  very  heavy  sea  all  the 
time.  It  is  not  in  one  day  it  would  get  shifted  ; 
it  would  gradually  get  settled  down,  as  it  were, 
to  one  side,  particularly  if  the  ship  was  goimr  for 
day 8  on  one  tack,  but  it  would  not  be  so  likely  in 
the  passage  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  account 
of  the  short  distance  that  you  are  in  the  open 
Atlantic. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

3545.  Have  you  read  the  Paper  handed  in  by 
Mr.  Glover,  relating  to  the  cost  of  bagging  grain? 
— No,  I  have  not  seen  it. 

3546.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost 
of  bagging  grain? — T  know  the  cost  of  bagging 
part  of  it,  because  we  have  had  to  bag  one-third 
of  it  for  a  long  time. 

3547.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean;  do  you 
know  what  grain  costs  in  bagging?—!  know  it 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  I  know  what 
we  pay  for  the  bags,  but  to  say  that  is  to  tell 
you  every  detail  and  every  penny  that  it  costs. 
I  wouid  not  like  to  undertake  to  say  that;  I 
know  it  costs  a  great  deal  of  money. 

3548.  You  would  not  be  surprised  that  it  costs 
from  6  d.  to  1  *.  a  quarter,  including  all  extra 
expenses  of  discharging  in  London  ? — I  should 
not  wonder  if  it  cost  6  d.  and  more. 

3549.  That  Paper  says  in  some  cases  1  s.  3rf., 
but  that  is  perhaps  exceptional  ? —  I  could  not 
say  whether  it  actually  cost  as  much  as  that,  but 
my  idea  of  the  matter  would  be  that  it  would 
not  be  done  for  less  than  6  <L  at  any  rate. 

3550.  Evidently  you  think  that  the  cost  of 
bagging  grain  would  be  a  very  serious  item  ? — 
Bagging  the  whole  of  the  cargo  would.  It  is  a 
very  serious  item  now  having  to  do  one-third. 

3551.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  by  proper  fittings 
the  necessity  for  bagging  grain  can  be  done 
away  with  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  to  carry 
parts  of  it  in  bags  across  the  Atlantic,  that  is,  on 
the  American  voyage. 

3552.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  now  talked 
about  but  shifting  boards  going  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ship.  What  is  your  experience;  in  former 
days  was  it  thought  necessary  to  carry  shifting 
boards  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship  ? — No,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  now. 

3553.  The  idea  was  that  the  weight  of  the  ship's 
cargo  produced  any  possibility  of  shifting  at  the 
bottom  ? — The  bottom  of  the  cargo  cannot  shift. 
It  shifts  on  the  top. 

3554.  The   idea   of   shifting    boards    to   the 
T  4  bottom 
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m  t~~.      oo      bottom  of  the  vessel  is  a  recent  idea,  is  it  not?-  - 
i  July  1880.  j  th;nk  .t  ^ 

3555.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  it  is 
necessary  ?—  I  think  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 

3556.  Have  you  ever  known  of  vessels  being 
lost  from  overloading  in  crossing  the  Atlantic? — 
I  do  not  know  of  any  one  particular  instance ; 
and  I  should  hardly  think  that  would  be  a  case 
from  America,  for  this  reason,  that  the  vessels 
are  all  loaded  now  under  the  inspection  of  the 
port  authorities  in  America,  and  are  not  allowed 
to  load  deep.  The  vessels  from  America  do  not 
load  nearly  so  deep  as  they  do  from  ports  in 
Europe. 

3557.  You  think  they  are  not  lost  from  over- 
loading ?— I  should  think  not,  from  America. 

3558.  How  do  you  account  for  the  loss  of  these 
ships  from  America  ? — I  suppose  losses  will  arise 
if  we  take  all  the  precautions  that  ever  were 
taken  ;  you  cannot  navigate  the  sea  like  drawing 
a  cart  along  a  highway. 

3659.  How  do  you  account  for  some  cc  mpanics 
running  on  for  a  generation  almost  without  loss, 
and  all  these  merchant  steamers  carrying  grain? 
— I  think  the  number  of  losses,  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  see  and  form  my  opinion  about,  is 
less  than  it  used  to  be  in  former  years. 

3560.  Have  you  any  view  on  the  subject  of 
any  means  that  could  be  taken  to  prevent  these 
losses  ? — I  think  there  could  not  be  any  better 
means  taken  than  are  taken. 

3561.  Still  in  spite  of  that  losses  occur  ? — It  is 
possible  that  some  ships  might  be  better  pro- 
tected about  the  openings  of  the  decks  down  to 
the  engine  room.  I  have  seen  ships  that  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  like  to  be  the  managing 
owner  of. 

3562.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  "Board  of 
Trade  saying  that  such  and  such  ships  are  not 
fit  to  carry  cargoes  of  grain  across  in  the  winter 
time,  and  having  the  power  of  interfering? — In 
my  opinion  the  less  we  are  interfered  with  the 
better.  I  think  our  insurers  are  the  proper  par- 
ties to  look  after  those  things ;  we  have  not  to 
insure  the  cargoes. 

3563.  But  thefee  ships  are  built,  and  there  they 
are,  and  for  mutual  protection  there  are  mutual 
insurance  companies;  these  ships  cross  the  At- 
lantic, and  a  great  number  are  lost  ? — I  suppose 
there  always  will  be  ;  take  whatever  precautions 
you  like,  as  long  as  we  live  there  will  fee  losses  at 
sea. 

3564.  You  think  in  spite  of  the  advantages  of 
steam  and  mechanical  improvements  these  losses 
will  occur?—  These  ships  are  lost  through  acci- 
dents happening  in  various  ways;  sometimes 
through  carelessness;  but  we  are  only  mortal, 
and  liable  to  be  careless. 

3565.  These  accidents  do  not  happen  to  one 
class  of  ships,  and  they  do  happen  to  another? — 
I  do  think  that  accidents  happen  to  the  very 
highest  class  of  ships  that  go  to  America.  As 
you  know,  these  fine  liners  are  sometimes  lost 
that  carry  passengers. 

3566.  I  understand  that  you  do  not  think 
there  is  any  occasion  for  any  legislation  on  the 
subject? — No. 

Mr.  Corry. 

3567.  Do  you  find  any  other  descriptions  of 
cargo  shift  besides  grain? — No,  not  to  any  ex- 
tent. I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  cargoes 
that  we  carry  that  would  be  eo  liable  to  shut  if 
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carefully  stowed.     I  have  known  cargoes  of  coal 
shift  a  little. 

3568.  Supposing  a  compulsory  law  was  passed, 
and  it  only  applied  to  British  shipowners,  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  that  ? — No,  certainly  not.  It 
would  place  the  British  shipowner  in  a^  very 
invidious  position,  and  it  would  be  very  unjust 
indeed,  seeing  that  the  British  shipowner  at  the 
present  time  is  doing  such  a  large  amount  of  the 
work  of  the  world.  We  carry  far  more  cargoes 
fcr  continental  nations  than  we  carry  for  this 
country,  and  it  would  be  very  unjust  indeed  for 
this  country  to  impose  restrictions  upon  us,  parti- 
cularly carrying  other  nations'  cargoes,  and  our 
ships  manned  also  very  often  with  foreign  sailors. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  unfair,  indeed,  to  the 
shipowner  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Power. 

3569.  I  understand  from  your  evidence  that 
what  you  consider  necessary  is,  that  there  should 
be  transverse  bulkheads  and  shifting  boards? — 
Not  transverse  bulkheads,  but  shitting  boards 
fore  and  aft  I  do  not  eee  the  necessity  of  trans- 
verse bulkheads,  except  it  be  in  the  case  of  load- 
ing cargoes  entirely  in  bulk,  where  it  might  be 
necessary  to  shorten  up  the  hold,  so  that  the 

Eart  of  the  vessel  where  the  cargo  came  would 
e  quite  full. 

3570.  In  ships  entirely  laden  with  grain,  yoa 
would  be  in  favour  of  carrying  transverse  bulk- 
heads ? — That  is  when  it  is  necessary. 

3571.  You  said  in  Canadian  vessels  the  shift- 
ing boards  gave  way.  That  is  quite  an  excep- 
tion. You  never  heard  of  any  other  case  of  the 
kind? — 1  have  never  known  them  give  way. 
My  experience  of  steamers,  I  atn  speaking  more 
particularly  of  steamers,  is  that  the  shifting  boards 
are  fitted  in  a  very  substantial  manner. 

3572.  You  stated  a  short  time  ago  that  there 
was  one  vessel  in  which,  when  she  came  into  port, 
the  boards  were  all  sideways,  having  given 
way  ? — That  was  one  of  our  own  vessels  coming 
across  with  the  ceiling  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship ; 
as  I  said,  that  was  the  only  vessel  we  ever 
had  in  danger  with  a  cargo  of  grain  that  I  re- 
member. 

Mr.  Gourlcy. 

3573.  Had  she  part  of  her  cargo  in  bags  ? — 
She  had  part  of  her  cargo  in  bags  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Power. 

3674.  Your  great  objection  to  carry  in  bags  is 
that  it  would  be  more  expensive,  and  that  it 
would  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  great  objection. 

35/5.  Have  you  read  the  4th  section  of  the 
Bill  as  to  double  dues ;  do  you  think  the 
harbour  authorities  would  carry  them  out  ? — It 
is  questionable,  I  should  think,  if  they  were  not 
compelled. 

3576.  This  does  not  compel  them,  it  only  em- 
powers them  to  do  it ;  unless  there  was  something 
put  into  this  section  to  compel  them  to  do  it, 
do  you  think  they  would  do  it  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

3577.  Have  you  ever  calculated  the  difference 
in  time  between  unloading  a  vessel  with  grain  in 
bags  and  a  vessel  with  grain  in  bulk? — There 
would  not  be  very  much  in  that ;  it  would  take  a 
little  longer  in  bags,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
trade  is  done  by  ships  under  charter,  and  the 

vessel 
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vessel  is  chartered  to  allow  so  many  days  for 
loading  and  discharging,  which  would  be  ample, 
and  more  than  is  needed  to  load  the  cargo  in 
bags,  or  unload  in  bags. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

3578.  Do  you  consider  the  scantling  of  ships 
built  under  Lloyd's  sufficient  for  the  grain  trade 
in  the  Baltic  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  ships  are  quite 
strong  enough, 

3579.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  the 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the  last 
meeting,  that  he  did  not  consider  the  scantling  of 
Lloyd's  in  all  cases  sufficient  for  the  Atlantic 
grain  trade  ? — 1  think  it  is.  My  experience  is 
that  our  ships  have  been  going  across  the  At- 
lantic all  the  winter,  and  during  this  last  very 
severe  winter,  and  not  only  carrying  cargoes  of 
grain  but  carrying  cargoes  of  iron  out,  which  is 
very  trying  work  indeed,  and  they  have  stood  the 
work  without  the  least  movement,  and  they  are 
built  under  Lloyd's  inspection,  Lloyd's  class 
100A. 

3580.  Which  you  consider  quite  sufficient  i — 
Quite  sufficient ;  the  strongest  vessels  that  ever 
the  world  knew  are  the  present. 

Mr.  Corry. 

3581.  Would  you  say  the  same  about  ships, 
class  90? — There  is  very  little  difference;  the 
only  difference  is  a  little  in  the  shell-plating, 
which  is  really  very  little. 

3582.  But  there  is  a  difference  ? — There  is  a 
slight  difference. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

3583.  Nothing  material? — It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  draw  a  Tine  to  say  that  one  ship  would 
carry  the  cargo  and  the  other  would  not. 

3584.  I  suppose  the  reason  why  ships  are 
sometimes  built  90A  instead  of  100A  in  the 
present  day  is  because  they  carry  their  cargoes 
with  a  larger  side ;  is  not  that  the  reason  ? — No, 
that  is  not  the  case. 

3585.  There  is  no  special  reason  ? — No,  there 
is  nothing  in  that;  you  can  immerse  one  ship 
just  as  much  as  the  other,  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. 

3586.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  speed  required  for  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  Atlantic  trade  ? — No. 

3587.  I  mean  in  the  grain  trade  ? — No. 

3588.  What  do  you  consider  is  a  sufficient 
amount  of  speed  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
poor  steamer ;  indeed  it  would  hardly  be  worth  the 
name  of  a  steamer  if  it  did  not  go  eight  knots. 

3589.  You  consider  eight  knots  sufficient  for 
the  Atlantic  grain  trade  for  safety  ? — Yes. 

3590.  You  have  already  stated  that  you  think 
in  the  Atlantic  trade  a  certain  portion  of  the 
grain  cargoes  should  be  carried  in  bags ;  would 
you  make  that  applicable  to  sailing  ships  as  well 
as  to  steamers  ? — Certainly. 

3591.  You  would  make  it  applicable  for  all 
ships  alike  ? — Certainly. 

3592.  With  vessels  which  have  double  decks, 
would  you  recommend  that  the  between  decks 
should  be  always  loaded  with  bags  or  sacks  ? — It 
is,  perhaps,  an  unnecessary  precaution ;  but  the 
depth  ot  {he  between  decks  is -so  little,  only 
seven  feet,  that  to  put  a  part  of  it  in  bulk,  and 
then  to  put  a  part  of  it  in  bags  on  the  top, 
would  be  almost  a9  much  trouble,  and  not  quite 
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so  good  a  job  when  done,  as  to  put  it  all  in  bags,       ,  "J      QQ 
therefore  shipowners  freelv  do  it;  they  put  it  all      Jnly  l*bo' 
in  bags  in  the  between  decks,  and  I  think  it  is 
the    best  way.     But   the   shifting   boards  from 
deck  to  deck  in  such  a  case  must  be  quite  unne- 
cessary. 

3593.  You  mean  in  the  between  decks? — Yes. 

3594.  In  the  event  of  the  vessel  having  a 
cargo  in  the  between  decks  loaded  in  bags, 
would  you  recommend  that  a  certain  portion  of 
the  lower  hold  should  also  be  loaded  in  bags  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  should ;  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary. 

3595.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  at  present 
the  Montreal  system  ? — Yes,  if  the  vessel  oe  pro- 

Eerly  provided  with  a  kind  of  trunkway  to  each 
atcnway  which  will  hold  a  great  deal  of  loose 
grain  coming  right  up  to  the  upper  deck,  in  the 
case  of  any  settling  down  in  the  lower  hold  of 
the  cargo,  these  large  trunkways  would  act  as  a 
feeder  to  the  lower  hold,  and  if  it  settled  down 
a  little  it  would  have  then  to  run  down  into  the 
lower  hold  to  fill  it  up.  It  would  be  perfectly 
full  without  putting  any  of  it  in  bags  in  the 
lower  hold. 

3596.  You  approve  of  the  Montreal  system? — 
Yes. 

^  3597.  You  were  asked  a  question  by  the  Pre- 
sident with  reference  to  the  manner  of  loading 
the  grain  in  the  Black  Sea  ;  perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  grain  is  cai> 
ried  down  the  Danube  in  large  lighters,  and  also 
at  Taganrog  ? — Yes. 

3598.  Hence  the  danger  of  loading  grain  in 
bulk  in  the  Black  Sea  is  not  so  great  as  in  the 
Atlantic,  where  it  is  loaded  from  elevators  ? — 
Certainly  it  would  be  better  to  have  plenty  of 
time  to  stow  the  cargo ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if 
it  was  loaded  quickly  with  proper  care,  I  think 
it  would  be  loaded  as  safely. 

3599.  From  the  elevators  ? — Yes. 

3600.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  between 
deck  cargoes  of  double  deck  ships  should  be  car- 
ried in  bags  from  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  from 
America  ? — It  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  I  said 
before. 

3601.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  more 
safe? — In  my  experience  I  have  never  found 
it  to  be  necessary ;  we  have  never  had  a 
vessel  coming  home  with  a  list. 

3602.  You  have  already  stated  that  in  your 
opinion  any  new  regulations  which  may  be 
made,  or  which  Parliament  may  endeavour  to 
make,  should  be  international  ? — Certainly. 

3603.  You  would  deal  with  all  ships  alike  ? — 
Yes. 

3604.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  4th  clause 
with  regard  to  double  dock  dues  ? — I  do  not 
see  that  it  would  be  likely  to  be  carried  out 

3605.  It  would  be  useless,  you  think  ? — 
I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

3606.  If  I  understand  your  evidence  aright, 
your  principal  objection  to  loading  all  in  bags 
is  the  expense  ? — It  is  the  expense.  It  would 
place  the  British  shipowner  at  such  an  im- 
mecse  disadvantage  with  the  ships  of  other 
nations  that  are  not  compelled  to  load  all  in 
bags. 

3607.  Is  there  no  compensation  for  that 
expense  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  ;  I  do 
not  see  where  you  could  get  it. 

U  3608.  You 
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Mr.  Anderson — continued. 
3608.  You  would   not    expect   to  get  it   by 
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lowering    the    insurance? — You    would    get    a 
little  in  that  way. 

3609.  But  you  think  not  enough? — Not  in 
the  insurance.  In  our  Mutual  Clubs,  in 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  steamers  in  the 
country  are  insured,  we  should  get  no  advan- 
tage. 

3610.  Would  that  mutual  insurance,  if  there 
were  fewer  losses,  not  be  more  profitable,  and 
therefore  the  rates  be  lower? — Certainly,  the 
fewer  the  losses  the  less  we  have  to  pay. 

3611.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  insur- 
ance rates  from  the  Pacific  became  lower  as 
the  underwriters  gradually  found  out  that  the^ 
cargoes  were  safer  in  consequence  of  being 
shipped  in  bags? — Indeed  I  am  not  aware  of  it, 
but  I  should  not  doubt  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Corry. 

3612.  Were  cargoes  ever  shipped  from  the 
Pacific  in  any  other  way  than  in  bags  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Gourleu. 

3613.  In  your  experience  have  you  found 
the  underwriters  charge  less  for  vessels  loaded 
with  bags,  or  part  bags,  than  for  vessels  laden 
in  bulk  ? — Crossing  the  Atlantic  we  have  never 
carried  a  cargo  altogether  in  bulk. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

3614.  They  would  not  insure  you  at  all? — 
In  their  clubs  they  would  not,  They  would 
not  insure  the  ship,  but  it  could  be  done,  I 
believe,  at  Lloyd's. 


Mr.  G  our  ley, 

36)5.  They  would  insure  the  ship,  subject  to 
a  fine  ?—  Subject  to  a  penalty. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

3616.  What  is  the  penalty? — The  penalty  is 
10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bentinck. 

3617.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  for  grain-laden  vessels  crossing  the 
Atlantic  a  speed  of  eight  knots  in  moderate 
weather  was  sufficient  for  that  class  of  vessel? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

3618.  But  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  built  in 
the  proportion  of  great  length  to  beam,  is 
eight  knots  a  sufficient  power  to  enable  that 
vessel  to  be  under  command  in  heavy  weather? 
— Yes  ;  I  cannot  conceive  why  not.  In 
sailing  vessels  we  were  not  always  able  to  go 
eight  Knots. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

3619.  Have  you  commanded  steamers? — I 
have  never  commanded  steamers.  I  have  been 
on  shore  25  years. 

3620.  Have  you  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
steamers  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  but  I  have 
crossed  the  North  Sea  in  steamers.  I  have 
never  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Bentinck. 

3621.  You  think  a  speed  of  eight  knots 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  vessel  of  the 
proportion  of  great  length  to  beam  to  be  under 
command  in  heavy  weather  in  the  Atlantic? 
— Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I  quite  believe  it. 


Mr.  James  G.  Shaw,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Shave. 


Chairman* 

3622.  You  are  the  Deputy  Port  Warden  of 
Montreal,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

3623.  How  long  have  you  been  in  office? — 
I  have  been  in  office  for  four  years. 

3624.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  passing  of  the  Port 
Warden's  Act  in  1874 ;  what  lea  to  that  legis- 
lation?—Up  to  the  year  1873  there  had  been 
a  great  many  losses  of  grain-laden  vessels 
from  the  port  of  Montreal,  and  the  under- 
writers, and  others  interested,  commenced  to 
cry  out  about  it,  and  the  Legislature  of 
Canada  passed  an  Act  in  1872,  the  Port 
Warden's  Act,  regulating  the  loading  of  grain- 
laden  vessels. 

3625.  Have  you  any  particulars  as  to  the 
numbers  of  these  losses,  and  their  proportion 
to  the  trade,  previously  to  1873  ? — I  have  sta- 
tistics from  the  office. 

3626.  Can  you  put  them  in  ? — Yes. 

3627.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  the  Committee 
what  the  losses  were,  in  1870,  for  instance  ? — 
There  is  a  statement  of  loss  of  certain  grain- 
laden  steamships  lost  on  the  passage  from 
Montreal  to  Europe  in  1872.  The  number  of 
steamers  is  six ;  the  number  of  sailing  vessels 
is  eight. 

3628.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  number 
of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  loaded  at  the 
north  in  that  year  was?— In  1872  the  total 
loss  of  grain  in  those  vessels  was  513,738 
bushels;   the  total  number   of  grain-laden    ves- 


Chairman — continued. 

sels  which,  according  to  our  records  at  the 
Port  Warden's  office,  sailed  from  Montreal  in 
1872  was  338,  aggregating  309,131  tons.  The 
per-centage  of  vessels  lost  was  therefore  4*14, 
and  of  tonnage  3*40. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

3629.  Sailing  and  steam  ? — Sailing  and 
steam.  Steam  was  only  in  its  infancy  then  in 
Montreal. 

Chairman. 

3630.  The  losses  were  14  vessels  out  of 
338  ?— Yes. 

3631.  Have  you  the  same  particulars  for 
another  year y — No ;  we  stopped  it  then. 

3632.  Have  you  got  it  for  1871  ?— No. 

3633.  Then  in  1872  you  passed  the  Port 
Warden's  Act  ?— Yes. 

3634.  Is  that  the  Act  under  which  you  are 
working  now  ? — Under  that  Act,  with  amend- 
ments. The  rule  in  1872  that  provided  for 
the  proper  loading  of  vessels  with  grain  could 
be  evaded,  its  violation  only  involving  a  fine 
of  40  dollars. 

3635.  Then  in  1873  you  increased  the  penalty? 
—We  increased  the  penalty  to  800  dollars,  which 
was  a  complete  stop,  of  course. 

3636.  You  have  found,  since  then,  that  the  Act 
has  not  been  evaded? — We  do  not  allow  it  to  be 
evaded. 

3637.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Act  upon  the  losses  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  ? — Not  a  single  accident  or  loss 
occurred  during  all  that  time,  that  was  from  1873 
up  to  1879,  in  consequence  of  a  vessel  being  grain 
laden.  We  had,  of  course,  vessels  wrecked  by 
stranding  or  collision,  but  there  was  not  one 
casualty  from  1873  up  to  the  fall  of   1879. 

3638.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  th  e  regulations 
which  are  now  in  force  in  Montreal  ? — Entirely. 

3639.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee,  as  shortly 
as  you  can,  what  is  the  nature  of  those  regula- 
tions?— I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  rules 
and  bye -laws  of  the  office.  On  a  vessel  arriving 
in  the  port  of  Montreal,  intending  to  load  grain, 
or  with  a  general  cargo  inwards  (w  e  do  not  mind 
a  coal  vessel,  but  a  cargo  that  wi  11  damage,  by 
sea  water  or  any  sea  damage),  the  master  reports 
her  in  the  port  warden's  office ;  the  port  warden 
then  goes  on  board  and  examines  the  hatches 
to  see  that  they  have  been  properly  put  on,  and 
properly  cared  for  in  the  vessel.  W  hen  they  are 
opened  we  look  into  the  hold  and  see  in  what 
state  the  cargo  is  at  present. 

3640.  You  are  now  speaking  of  vessels  in- 
wards?— Inwards,  of  course.  During  the  time 
of  discharging  ,if  there  is  any  dam  age  done  to  the 
cargo  by  stress  of  weather  or  any  other  cause,  we 
are  called  down  on  every  occasion  to  examine  the 
cargo  to  see  that  it  has  beeen  properly  stowed. 

3641.  Supposing  you  found  that  in  your 
opinion  the  cargo  has  not  been  properly  stowed? 
— We  say  so. 

3642.  What  do  you  do  then  ? —  For  instance, 
if  it  is  a  cask  of  liquor,  we  look  at  the  cask ;  if 
the  stowage  is  good,  we  say  in  our  re  port,  "  stow- 
age good ;  "  but  if  the  stowage  is  b  ad,  and  the 
cargo  or  cask  has  shifted,  or  been  damaged,  from 
unequal  pressure,  in  any  way,  we  say  so,  and 
then  the  vessel  is  liable  for  the  damages  to  the 
owner  of  the  cargo  or  cask,  whichever  it  may 
be. 

3643.  There  is  no  penalty  imposed? — Except 
that  the  vessel  has  to  pay  for  the  loss. 

3644.  Then  after  that  examination  ? — As  soon 
as  ever  the  cargo  is  all  out,  the  master  asks  us 
to  go  down  and  look  at  his  vessel,  and  see  if  she 
is  fit  to  carry  grain.  It  is  for  us  to  say  whether 
she  is  fit  to  carry  grain  or  not,  because  the  under- 
writers will  refuse  to  take  her  if  she  is  not  fit, 
but  of  course,  if  we  see  that  there  is  not  any- 
thing radically  wrong  with  her,  we  say  so,  and 
advise  what  is  to  be  done  to  put  her  in  good 
order. 

3645.  Is  that  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  the  ship  or  only  with  regard  to  the  Sttings  ? — 
The  vessel  may  be  old  and  run  down,  as  we  call 
it,  and  of  course,  as  practical  men,  we  know 
pretty  well  whether  she  is  in  good  order  or  not. 

3646.  If  you  found  a  vessel  which,  in  your 
opinion,  was  not  strong  enough  to  make  the 
passage,  would  you  refuse  to  give  her  a  permit  ? 
— Certainly. 

3647.  Would  you  also  make  a  report  to  the 
underwriters? — No,  but  they  would  come  and 
ask  us  for  our  report.  We  report  to  nobody  but 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Government. 

3648.  But  the  underwriters  frequently  consult 
you? — The  underwriters  are  always  in  commu- 
nication with  us,  calling  in  to  ask  what  our 
opinion  is  of  this  vessel  or  that  vessel. 

3649.  Do  you  give  in  everv  case  your  opinion 
freelv  to  the  underwriters  ? — 1fes,  always  ;  being 
a  public  office  we  are  obliged  to  do  so. 
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3650.  Supposing  that  you  should  give  a  wrong 
opinion,  whereby  the  vessel  was  unable  to  get 
underwriters,  they  would  have  in  that  case,  I 
suppose,  an  action  for  damages  against  you  ? — I 
should  be  very  careful  before  I  should  condemn 
a  vessel.  I  am  a  ship  carpenter  by  trade,  and 
have  built  ships,  and  with  the  practical  know- 
ledge I  have,  I  would  not  jump  at  a  conclusion ;  I 
would  bore  the  vessel  with  an  auger  to  see  that 
she  was  sound;  examine  her  fastenings;  ex- 
amine her  frame,  and  then,  of  course,  if  I  gave  a 
decision  adverse  to  the  vessel,  I  should  be  pre- 
pared to  stand  to  it  to  any  amount. 

3651.  Have  you  had  any  cases  in  which  your 
decision  has  been  complained  of? — No,  there 
have  been  no  complaints  officially  against  the 
offices. 

3652.  Have  you  condemned  any  vessel  as 
being  unfit  for  tne  trade  ? — No. 

3653.  Then  there  was  no  room  for  complaints  ? 
—No,  of  course,  there  was  no  room  for  complaint 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

3654.  Have  you  had  ships  repaired  to  make 
them  seaworthy  ? — Yes,  we  have  done  that. 

Chairman. 

3655.  After  you  have  inspected  the  vessels 
generally,  what  do  you  do  next? — We  order 
the  captain  to  take  up  the  limbers  of  the  vessel 
and  see  that  there  is  no  grain  or  any  other  sub- 
stance that  would  be  likely  to  choke  the  pumps ; 
we  order  him  to  have  his  limbers  cleared  out ; 
most  shipmasters  will  do  that  for  their  own 
safety,  and  we  generally  find  it  done ;  there  is 
not  much  trouble  about  it. 

3656.  If  the  captain  did  not  do  it  himself,  you 
would  require  him  to  do  it  for  the  purposes  of 
your  inquiry  ? — In  a  day  or  two,  in  the  port  of 
Montreal,  they  see  it  is  best  to  allow  us  to  do  as 
we  pleasepretty  much. 

3657.  What  other  points  do  you  look  to? — 
After  that  survey,  the  captain  asks  about  his 
lining.  The  lining  consists  of  boards  laid  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  on  the  flat  of  the  floor; 
from  the  keelson  nearly  to  the  bilge,  is  about 
12  inches,  gradually  increasing  as  it  gets  on  the 
bilge.  This,  of  course,  varies  with  large  vessels. 
Of  course  there  are  no  two  vessels  alike.  Some 
of  them  have  more  dead  rise  of  floor  than  others ; 
others  have  flatter  bottoms ;  when  the  bottom  is 
flat  we  demand  more  dunnage,  that  is,  more  floor 
space  between  the  ceiling  of  the  vessel  and  the 
lining  or  ceiling  that  we  put  in. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

3658.  Does  this  apply  to  steamers  as  well  as 
to  sailing  vessels  ? — To  all  steamers  that  have  no 
ballast  tanks.  As  that  increases  out  into  what 
we  call  the  bilge-up  to  the  turn  of  the  bilge,  it 
would  be  from  13  to  15  inches. 

Chairman. 

3659.  You  have,  I  understand,  certain  w  ell- 
understood  requirements  with  regard  to  this 
lining? — Yes. 

3660.  If  they  are  not  complied  with,  do  you 
take  steps  to  have  them  complied  with  ? — We  tell 
the  captain  if  he  does  not  do  as  we  wish  him  to 
do,  according  to  the  law,  we  will  refuse  to  grant 
him  a  permit  for  clearance,  without  which  he  can- 
not go  into  the  port  warden's  office  for  his 
clearance. 

u  2  3661.   Is 
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,  "      T  3661.  Is  there  any  appeal  against  your  deci- 

y  lS8°*   sion? — Yes,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  board  of 
examiners  for  the  office  of  the  port  warden. 

3662.  How  is  that  board  constituted  ? — It  is 
constituted  of  five  merchants,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally picked  from  their  knowledge  of  shipping. 

3663.  Who  selects  them?— The  Board  of 
Trade  selects  them  ;  and  one  or  two  underwriters' 
agents,  or  we  call  them  underwriters,  which  is 
just  the  same  thing. 

3664.  Are  there  many  cases  of  appeal  ? — There 
has  never  been  an  appeal  to  my  knowledge  about 
grain  loading.  Of  course  there  have  been  appeals 
about  the  shifting  of  cargo,  and  things  of  that 
kind  for  general  cargo  inwards. 

3665.  When  you  have  looked  to  the  lining,' 
what  next  do  you  do  ? — The  vessel  is  divided  by 
shifting  boards  and  bulkheads.  When  the  parti- 
cular compartment  that  they  are  working  at  is 
cleaned  out  and  swept  down  to  the  new  lining,  so 
that  we  can  see  it  closely,  we  then  go  on  board 
and  inspect  it  to  see  that  it  is  grain  tight ;  that 
the  joints  in  the  boards  are  all  grain  tight  The 
boarding  is  put  on  in  that  way,  clap-boarded  one 
board,  and  then  another  board  over  it,  with  a  lap 
of  about  2  inches  in  each  board. 

3666.  To  prevent  the  grain  getting  through 
the  joints  ? — To  prevent  the  grain  getting  through 
the  joints.  If  we  find  this  joint  open,  we  order 
the  liners  to  drive  a  nail  in,  which  they  do,  and 
make  it  as  tight  as  they  can.  We  examine  all 
knots  in  the  boards  to  see  that  they  are  sound, 
and  if  the  knot  falls  through  when  we  strike  it 
with  a  hammer  or  axe,  we  then  nail  a  small  piece 
of  board  over  it,  just  according  to  the  size  of  the 
knot. 

3667.  In  fact  you  make  a  very  detailed  inspeo 
tion  of  the  whole  of  the  fittings  of  the  ship  ? — 
That  is  very  closely  done.  We  profess  to  make 
our  linings  so  that  it  will  keep  the  grain  from 
going  to  the  pumps  in  the  case  of  the  vessel 
making  any  water,  as  wooden  vessels  will  some- 
times do. 

3668.  What  provision  do  you  require  in  the 
shape  of  shifting  boards  ?—  Our  Act  requires  that 
the  shifting  boards  shall  extend  from  the  deck 
downwards  two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  hold. 

3669.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  an  unneces- 
sary requirement? — That  is  one  of  the  most 
necessary  requirements  there  is. 

3670.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the 
shifting  boards  were  carried  down  6  feet  only? — 
No,  it  would  not  be  sufficient. 

3671.  You  do  not  in  your  case  require  that 
they  should  be  carried  down  to  the  keehon  ? — 
We  do  not,  but  a  great  many  shipmasters  who 
have  been  coming  to  Montreal,  and  know  the 
benefit  of  our  requirements,  carry  them  right 
down  to  the  keelson. 

3672.  On  the  whole  do  you  think  it  would  be 
preferable  to  carry  it  in  all  cases  to  the  keelson  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  better  to  do  so,  because  in 
the  case  of  anything  happening  you  would  have 
only  one-half  the  width  of  the  vessel  to  contend 
against,  and  you  would  be  able  to  amend  that 
part  of  the  grain  which  was  shifting ;  the  other 
side  would  probably  hold  good. 

3673.  You  think  that  the  weight  of  the  upper 
grain  would  not  prevent  the  lower  grain  shifting? 
— The  lower  grain  is  just  as  unstable  as  the 
upper. 

3674.  Have  you  practical  experience  of  that 
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to  enable   you  to  say  so  positively  ? — I  think 
common  sense  says  so. 

3675.  We  have  had  evidence  from  others  that 
the  weight  of  the  upper  grain  keeps  the  lower 
grain  in  its  place  ? — The  grain  is  only  a  liquid  in 
another  shape,  it  is  bound  to  find  its  level.  If 
the  upper  grain  shifts  it  must  come  from  some- 
where, and  of  course  if  it  shifts  down  to  leeward, 
if  the  vessel  loses  her  balance  the  cargo  com- 
mences to  shift  to  leeward ;  it  must  come  from 
the  upper  side  to  do  it. 

3676.  I  want  to  know,  if  the  upper  grain  is 

{>rotected  from  shifting,  whether  there  is  any 
lability  to  shift  on  the  part  of  the  lower  grain  ? — If 
you  protect  the  upper  grain  so  that  it  cannot 
shift,  you  protect  the  whole  thing. 

3677.  Then  it  is  necessary,  is  it,  to  carry  the 
shifting  boards  down  to  the  keelson  ? — It  is  not 
necessary,  because  we  have  proved  it  is  not 
necessary,  but  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  all 
that. 

3678.  You  still  think  it  would  be  better?— I 
think  it  would  be  an  improvement;  it  costs  a  little 
more  money  and  we  have  to  fight  the  whole  time 
about  the  cost.  The  ship's  captain  comes  in,  and 
when  he  looks  at  this  lining  he  thinks  it  is  an 
immense  job. 

3679.  Have  you  heard  of  any  case  in  which, 
with  the  provision  of  shifting  boards  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  hold,  the  lower  grain  shifted  ? — I 
do  not  see  how  we  could  tell  whether  the  lower 
grain  had  shifted  from  the  upper. 

3680.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  in  which 
cargo  has  shifted  at  all  with  shifting  boards 
carried  two-thirds  down  ? — With  our  system  ? 

3681.  Yes  ? — None ;  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
case. 

3682.  Then  why  do  you  think  it  would  be 
preferable  to  go  even  further  than  you  do,  and 
carry  the  shifting  boards  down  to  the  keelson  ? — 
There  are  some  vessels  with  very  great  beam, 
having  an  immense  width  of  cargo,  and  others 
that  are  very  narrow  and  have  great  depth  of 
hold.  A  very  narrow  vessel  with  a  great  depth 
of  hold  is  all  the  time  on  the  jerk,  just  tossing 
her  cargo  about  continually ;  she  does  not  roll 
nicely  and  quietly  as  a  large  vessel  does;  the 
roll  of  a  vessel  will  not  hurt  her  much  when  she 
is  in  the  act  of  rolling,  but  then  she  gets  a  kick 
of  the  sea  and  away  goes  everything. 

3683.  You  think  in  the  case  of  these  narrow 
vessels  additional  precaution  is  desirable  ? — 
I  think  it  is,  narrow  and  deep. 

3684.  Then  these  shifting  boards  of  which  you 
have  been  speaking  are,  of  course,  longitudinal 
fore  and  aft  of  the  vessel  ? — Yes,  thev  are  on  the 
line  of  the  vessel  fore  and  aft ;  the  bulkheads  are 
athwartships. 

3685.  What  provision  do  you  require  to  be 
made  in  the  shape  of  bulkheads? — Our  law  re- 
quires that  no  compartment  or  bin  should  hold 
more  than  8,000  or  10,000  bushels.  We  do  not 
carry  that  out,  it  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  port 
warden  ;  it  would  require  the  vessel  to  be  cut  up 
into  too  many  compartments,  but  that  is  put  in 
as  much  for  the  charterer  of  the  vessel  as  any- 
thing else.  The  charterer  may  demand  bins  oi  a 
certain  size  to  hold  certain  qualities  of  grain,  and 
he  can  call  upon  us  to  order  the  captain  to  put  a 
bulkhead  in  for  8,000  bushels ;  but  we  do  divide 
the  vessel  into  bins.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
more  than  about  12,000  bushels  at  any  time,  un- 
less in  the  case  of  steamers. 

3686.  You 
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Chairman — continued . 

3686.  You  have  not  any  fixed  quantity  ? — No ; 
that  is  merely  that  we  have  the  right  to  do  it. 

3687.  You  always  insist  in  every  case  on  some 
transverse  bulkheads? — Always;  there  are  al- 
ways bulkheads. 

3688.  Are  there  any  other  cargoes  which  you 
take  under  your  regulations? — Our  stevedores 
and  liners  know  pretty  well  all  our  requirements, 
and  if  they  transgress  the  laws  we  are  hard  upon 
them,  and  make  them  toe  the  line  pretty  well. 
"When  the  vessel  is  partly  loaded  in  the  lower 
hold,  if  she  has  laid  'tween  decks  we  oblige  them 
to  stop  when  they  are  at  a  height  of  four  bags, 
that  is  36  inches  from  the  side  of  the  deck  down 
to  the  level  of  the  cargo,  level  it  all  and  put 
hoards  transversely,  that  is,  athwartehips,  first  of 
all  about  four  feet  apart,  then  on  those  we  put 
other  boards,  edge  to  edge,  from  the  shifting  boards 
or  the  centre  out  towards  the  ship's  side ;  they 
are  in  all  cases  put  close,  edge  to  edge. 

3689.  You  do  not  allow  bulk  grain  to  be 
loaded  right  up  to  the  deck  ? — No 

3690.  In  all  cases  you  leave  three  feet  which 
you  fill  in  by  there  boards? — Three  down  to 
2  ft.  3  in.,  that  is  27  inches.  That  is  what  we 
consider  enough  for  a  man  to  go  in  and  fill  up 
the  bags,  and  stow  them  up  properly. 

3691.  You  fill  this  space  up  with  bags? — Yes. 

3692.  And  therefore  in  every  case  you  require 
bags  to  be  carried  in  the  lower  hold  ? — I  say  in 
every  case,  but  1  will  qualify  that  in  a  moment. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  steamers  with  iron-laid 
decks.  If  the  hatch  is  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  hold  that  it  feeds,  we  allow  them  to  load 
without  bags.  This  is  not  often  done.  It  has 
not  been  done,  at  the  outside,  more  than  a  dozen 
times  in  two  years. 

3693.  In  every  other  case  you  require  bags  to 
be  carried  ? — Yes.  We  acknowledge  always 
that  the  captain  knows  more  about  his  vessel 
than  we  do,  and  there  is  a  thing  we  always  im- 
press upon  them,  that  they  go  to  sea  and  we  do 
not.  Of  course  if  they  attempt  to  overload  the 
vessel,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  we  stop  it  at 
once.  Some  vessels  will  sail  better  in  one  posi- 
tion than  another,  some  will  sail  best  when 
they  are  considerably  down  by  the  stern,  and  in 
some  cases  on  an  even  keel,  and  some  other 
vessels  "will  sail  and  steer  best  when  they  are 
a  little  by  the  head.  For  us  to  make  a  hard-and- 
fast  rule  that  all  vessels  must  do  this  or  do  that, 
would  be  absurd,  because  we  then  should  be  dis- 
abling the  vessels  instead  of  enabling  them  to  go 
on  their  voyage  properly.  We  ask  the  captain 
about  the  loading  of  his  vessel, "  How  did  she 
load  before  ?  "  He  probably  knows  ;  he  may 
have  been  in  her  for  more  voyages  than  one,  and 
he  says,  "  Well,  I  put  all  bulk  in  this  hold,  and 
bags  altogether  in  the  other,  or  put  so  many 
more  bags  in  the  other,"  so  that  he  trims  his 
vessel  himself.  It  would  be  absurd  for  us  to 
take  that  out  of  his  hands. 

3894.  Still,  as  I  understand,  with  only  about 
12  exceptions,  you  have  required  all  the  vessels 
that  have  come  under  your  notice  to  take  a  por- 
tion of  their  cargo  in  bags  in  the  lower  hold  ? — 
Under  a  laid  deck  in  the  lower  hold. 

3695.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  'tween  decks, 
do  you  require  all  the  cargo  in  the  'tween  decks 
to  be  in  Dags,  or  what  proportion  of  it? — All 
vessels  with  an  iron-laid  deck,  or  laid  'tween 
decks,  have  to  carry  all  their  cargo  in  the  'tween 
decks  in  bags. 
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Chairman — continued.  Mr.  Sham. 

3696.  We  are  now  speaking  of  steamers? — I        ~      ftft 
am   now    speaking   of    steamers   with   iron-laid  l    u  ^ !     °' 
'tween  decks.     We  always  bag  underneath  that 

deck  on  the  top  of  the  bulk  grain,  and  then  the 
'tween  decks  are  altogether  bags,  with  the  simple 
exception  of  oats,  which  we  carry  in  bulk  to  any 
extent. 

3697.  Oats  being  a  light  grain  you  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  carry  in  bags  ? — They  pack 
better.  You  can  take  a  handful  of  oats  up  in 
that  way  and  very  few  will  shake  ont. 

3698.  Owing  to  the  shape  of  the  grain  the  lia- 
bility is  not  so  great  ? — The  liability  is  not  so 
great  It  will  shift  for  all  that.  The  oats  being 
so  very  light  and  unprofitable,  are  put  in  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  trimmed  with  handspikes, 
or  by  any  other  means,  to  enable  them  to  fill  up 
as  much  as  they  can. 

3699.  That  is  the  case  with  steamers  with  iron- 
laid  decks  ? — Yes. 

3700.  What  is  the  practice  in  other  cases  of 
steamers  ? — With  steamers  with  wood-laid  'tween 
decks,  if  the  captain  will  honeycomb  the  deck,  as 
we  call  it,  that  is  take  out  a  plank  here  and  there, 
we  allow  him  to  put  in  bulk  about  three  feet  on 
top  of  that  deck. 

3701.  Three  feet  in  the  'tween  decks? — Yes, 
in  height. 

3702.  You  do  that,  I  suppose,  for  the  purposes 
of  filling  the  lower  hold  ? — So  that  if  there  is  any 
settlement  in  the  lower  hold  this  will  gradually 
go  down,  and  take  its  place.  Then  we  board 
that  over,  and  bag  on  the  top  of  that,  as  we  would 
have  done  under  the  other  deck. 

3703.  So  that  really  the  bulk  grain  in  the 
'tween  deck  is  a  store  for  feeding  the  lower  hold  ? 
— Yes,  is  a  store  for  the  lower  hold. 

3704.  And  is  boarded  over  and  protected  by 
bags  ? — Yes. 

3705.  Your  steamers  without  laid  decks  ? — We 
allow  them  to  carry  their  bulk  up  to  a  certain 
height,  and  allow  them  four,  or  more,  tiers  of 
bags,  always  regarding  the  clear  side  or  freeboard. 
We  warn  the  captain  that  he  must  stop  taking 
any  more  bulk  in  sufficient  time,  that  he  will 
secure  his  cargo  properly  in  bags  without  over- 
loading his  vessel.  We  give  him  the  freeboard 
mark. 

3706.  Subject  to  that,  you  allow  him  to  carry 
it  within  three  or  four  tiers  of  bags  ? — Three  or 
four  tiers  of  bags ;  seven  feet  'tween  decks  would 
carry  about  four  feet  above  the  beams,  and  that 
would  leave  about  three  feet  above  to  be  filled  up 
with  bags. 

3707.  You  do  not  require  any  fixed  proportion 
of  cargo  to  be  carried  in  bags  ? — No,  we  do  not. 

3708.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  average  pro- 
portion under  your  system  ? — I  cannot  speak 
positively,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  more 
than  25  per  cent. 

3709.  Not  much  more  than  one-fourth  ? — No. 

3710.  Now  as  regards  sailing  vessels? — Sail- 
ing vessels  we  treat  exactly  the  same  way  as  a 
laid-deck  steamer,  but  if  the  captain  will  lift  his 
deck  planking  in  the  same  way,  we  allow  him 
to  do  the  same,  to  carry  to  a  certain  height  in 
bulk,  and  then  bags  on  top. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

3711.  You  mean  in  the  'tween  decks? — In 
the  'tween  decks. 

u  3  3712.  Are 
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Chairman. 

3712.  Are  there  any  other  requirements  in 
regard  to  stowage  ? — W  e  go  on  board  from  time 
to  time  to  see  that  things  arc  going  on  properly, 
but  our  stevedores  are  so  adverse  to  one  another 
that  one  man  cannot  do  anything  against  the 
laws  of  the  port  without  its  being  notified  to 
our  office  at  once.  I  am  stopped  on  the  road, 
and  the  stevedore  says,  as  he  passes,  "  You  had 
better  go  down  to  a  certain  vessel."  I  take  the 
hint  at  once,  and  go  down  the  hold  without 
any  preliminary  warning,  and  perhaps  catch  them 
in  the  act  of  doing  something  wrong,  and  of 
course,  once  caught,  they  are  pretty  shy  after- 
waids,  because  we  make  them  tear  the  whole 
thing  out ;  there  are  no  half  measures. 

3713.  Are  these  vessels  at  Montreal  loaded 
with  elevators  ? — By  elevators  altogether. 

3714.  What  precautions  do  you  take  to  secure 
proper  trimming? — The  trimming  is  done  by 
the  stevedores.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  vessel 
is  supposed  to  look  after  it,  and  we  do  that  our- 
selves ;  and  then  the  underwriters  have  inspec- 
tors who  go  round  looking  after  their  interests, 
and  if  they  see  anything  wrong  they  immediately 
notify  us. 

3715.  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  you  have 
regard  to  the  freeboard  ? — Yes. 

3716.  Do  you  fix  a  freeboard  for  every  vessel  ? 
— For  every  vessel. 

3717.  In  all  trades? — We  have  only  the  grain 
trade. 

3718.  Is  there  no  timber  from  Montreal? — 
No  ;  there  is  lumber,  boards,  and  scantling, 
sawn  stuff. 

37 IP.  Do  you  fix  a  freeboard  for.  that  ? — No  ; 
it  is  hard  to  get  a  lumber-laden  vessel  down 
deep,  the  stuff  in  her  is  so  very  light. 

3720.  Ycu  have  practically  only  to  deal  with 
one  trade,  and  only  with  one  voyage  ;  I  mean  it 
is  always  the  Atlantic  voyage  ? — Yes. 

3721.  And  it  is  always  the  one  trade,  namely, 
the  grain  trade  ? — Yes. 

3722.  Therefore  it  is  probably  easier  for  you 
to  fix  a  freeboard,  than  it  would  be  where  the 
voyages,  and  seasons,  and  trades,  were  very 
various  ? — I  think  any  practical  man  could  put 
the  freeboard  on  a  vessel.  No  fixed  load-line 
would  do  for  all  vessels  ;  every  veseel  wants  her 
own  load-line. 

3723.  Do  you  fix  a  load-line  for  each  voyage 
of  the  vessel  ? — Yes,  for  the  summer,  and  the 
fall  voyage.  For  the  fall  voyage  we  do  not 
allow  tnem  to  load  so  deep  ;  that  is  the  autumn 
voyage. 

3724.  Do  you  mark  a  line  on  them  ? — I  mark 
it  with  chalk  if  it  is  a  steamer,  or  if  it  is  a 
wooden  vessel  the  captain  will  nail  a  small  batten 
on  the  side  of  the  ship. 

3725.  I  suppose  you  register  it  in  your  books, 
so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  altering  your 
mark? — No,  there  is  no  possibility  ;  they  never 
attempt  that,  because  of  course  when  we  go 
down  to  give  them  the  final  clearance  we  look  at 
their  hatches,  see  that  the  vessel  is  properly 
finished,  and  take  the  draught  of  water  fore  and 
aft,  and  then  measure  it  up,  so  that  if  there 
was  any  discrepancy  it  would  catch  my  eye  at 
once. 

3726.  Who  is  it  that  fixes  the  freeboard ;  do 
you  do  it  yourself? — Both  the  port  warden  and 
myself;  we  do  it  by  calculation  or  sight.  I  am 
practical  enough  to  be  able  to  go  down  to  any 
vessel  and  mark  her  by  sight. 


Chairman — continued. 

3727.  You  mark  her  without  considering  it 
necessary  in  all  cases  to  make  a  calculation  ? — I  do 
do  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary.  I  do  it,  and 
then  verify  it  by  sight.  For  instance,  if  I  was 
sitting  in  the  office  and  a  master  came  in  and  said, 
my  vessel  is  so-and-so,  give  me  her  freeboard,  for 
me  to  take  any  particular  tables  and  calculate 
from  them  would  not  suit  at  all.  Martell's  tables 
are  the  tables  we  use.  After  getting  it  if  we 
were  to  say,  "  You  are  to  have  4  feet  of  free- 
board, "  he  would  say,  "  You  have  not  seen  my 
vessel,  she  has  got  so  much  sheer ;  she  has  a 
splendid  spring  forward,  and  keeps  her  head  up, 
I  cannot  take  half  a  cargo  at  4  feet.  *  By 
making  the  calculation  or  by  looking  at  the 
vessel  as  I  am  passing  her  day  by  day  I  fix  the 
line.  I  take  the  depth  of  hold  say  17  feet  3 
inches,  that  is  51,  that  is  4  feet  3.  When  I 
measure  4  feet  3  I  see  it  is  too  much  for  the 
vessel  on  account  of  her  particular  sheer  and 
build  ;  she  is  a  fine  lively  looking  vessel,  and  I 
may  reduce  it  to  3  feet  10. 

3728.  May  I  ask  you  in  the  average  of  cases 
do  you  adopt  MartelTs  rules,  or  do  you  give 
something  less  than  that? — I  think  I  am  inclined 
to  say  we  give  less  than  Martell  in  many  cases. 

3729.  Is  it  your  object  in  every  case  to  fix  the 
minimum  load  line  compatible  with  safety  ?—  It 
is  always  the  minimum,  he  cannot  go  below  that. 
He  must  not  go  below  that  or  we  will  take  the 
cargo  out  of  him,  as  we  have  done. 

3730.  When  you  have  fixed  your  load-line,  do 
you  consider  the  vessel  is  absolutely  safe  at  that 
line,  or  do  you  leave  any  margin  for  risk  ? — After 
fixing  the  load-line,  if  the  captain  comes  to  me 
and  says,  "I  am  within  an  inch  of  your  mark, 
and  I  am  not  quite  full,"  I  say,  "  Well,  go  ahead, 
and  I  will  go  down  and  look  at  the  vessel,"  and 
he  probably  returns  to  his  vessel  and  tells  them 
to  go  on,  and  by  the  time  I  go  down  my  mark  is 
just  washed,  and  I  see  that  by  giving  an  inch 
more,  or  what  you  call  an  inch  less  freeboard,  he 
would  have  his  cargo  properly  secured  and  well 
secured.  I  would  give  him  the  inch  and  allow 
him  to  secure  his  cargo  well. 

3731.  Then  it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  haggling 
between  you  and  the  captains  what  the  freeboard 
should  be  ? — No,  there  is  no  haggling  about  it. 

3732.  As  I  understand,  you  are  putting  a  case 
in  which  you  have  in  the  first  place  fixed  the 
load-line,  and  changed  it  at  the  request  of  the 
captain  ? — It  is  not  particularly  at  his  request,  it 
is  because  1  see  the  vessel  is  not  properly  secured, 
and  to  send  her  away  would  be  hazarding  the 
vessel  for  the  sake  of  an  inch,  or  half  an  inch, 
which  is  very  little  ;  because  we  are  in  fresh 
water  in  Montreal,  it  is  a  comparative  lake,  the 
water  is  very  dead  and  vessels  sink  very  much 
in  it,  and  after  leaving  Montreal  and  setting 
into  sea  water,  60  miles  below  Quebec,  she  will 
rue  from  three  to  five  inches. 

Mr.  Gourley.  * 

3733.  An  inch  will  not  matter  much  ?•  -No,  an 
inch  will  not  affect  the  vessel  at  all.  I  have 
guarded  against  that,  first  of  all,  by  allowing 
enough  on  my  side  to  make  a  margin,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Chairman. 

3734.  Do  j  ou  not  take  into  account  the 
buoyancy  of  salt  water? — Of  course  we  do,  and 
the  burning  of  coal  in  steamers. 

3735.  You 
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Chairman — continued. 

3735.  You  take  that  into  account  in  fixing  the 
load-line  ? — It  is  very  seldom  that  our  load-line 
is  put  into  the  water.  We  have  given  the  vessel 
fairplay,so  that  she  is  fairly  full,  and  enough  side 
at  the  same  time.  The  vessel  cannot  load  as 
deep  as  she  would  with  all  bulk,  because  they 
would  run  the  bulk  on  into  her  until  she  got 
down  below  our  mark,  and  then  the  cargo  would 
not  be  secure  at  all,  but  by  keeping  the  bulk 
down;  and  bagging  part,  we  secure  it  in  that  way 
that  she  will  not  go  so  deep  and  the  cargo  will 
be  properly  secured. 

3736.  When  you  have  seen  that  all  these  pre- 
cautions are  observed,  and  after  you  have  fixed 
the  load-line,  and  when  the  vessel  is  loaded,  what 
further  inspection  do  you  make  ? — We  then,  as 
I  said,  take  the  draught  of  water,  we  see  that  her 
hatches  are  put  on  and  properly  caulked,  and 
tarpaulings  on  them,  and  we  then  give  a  clear- 
ance for  sea,  which  the  captain  takes  to  the 
Custom  House  and  gets  his  Custom  House  clear- 
ance, 

3737.  You  take  all  these  precautions  in  the 
case  of  all  ships  loading  outwards  ? — In  the  case 
of  all  grain-laden  vessels. 

3738.  You  take  them,  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
foreign  ships  ? — Yes. 

3739.  You  fix  the  freeboard  for  a  foreign  ship 
just  as  much  as  for  a  British  or  colonial  snip  ? — 
Yes. 

3740.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaint  from 
foreign  countries  with  respect. to  your  regula- 
tions ? — No,  the  foreigners  come  in ;  of  course 
they  do  not  speak  English  very  well,  and  the 
consul  invariably  comes  with  them,  and  he  in- 
terprets, and  we  tell  them  what  we  want  and  the 
way  to  load.  As  they  have  nearly  all  loaded  in. 
New  York,  or  Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia,  or 
Boston  before,  they  pretty  well  know  what  we 
want,  but  they  always  want  to  put  as  much  grain 
into  the  vessel  aa  possible,  and  they  will  tell  me, 
as  they  have  done  over  and  over  again,  "  I  had 
so  many  thousand  quarters  or  bushels  in  last 
voyage  and  I  have  only  so  many  now."  It  is  a 
moment's  calculation,  mentally,  to  show  the  man 
distinctly  that  he  had  not  the  cubical  contents 
to  take  that  cargo  in,  and  he  then  shrugs  his 
shoulders,  and  says  something  in  his  own  lingo, 
and  walks  off. 

3741.  You  insist  in  every  case  on  what  you 
consider  a  proper  loadline  being  oberved? — xes, 
in  all  cases. 

3742.  Do  you  ever  have  any  appeal  against 
the  loadline  ? — No,  we  have  no  appeal ;  but  we 
have  taken  cargo  out  of  vessels,  after  the  load- 
line  was  marked  on  and  everything  else ;  they 
went  on,  under  cover  of  night,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  and  then  when  it  came  up  to  the  clear- 
ance, 1  thought  the  vessel  was  too  deep,  and  in 
that  case  I  complained  to  my  chief,  the  port 
warden. 

3743.  In  that  case  you  would  refuse  to  make 
a  clearance?  —  Yes,  until  the  vessel  was 
lightened. 

3744.  I  fancy  I  have  seen  in  some  of  the 
papers  that  there  have  been  complaints,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  know,  of  your  own 
knowledge  that  there  have  been  no  complaints 
from  foreign  countries  about  these  regulations  ? 
— We  have  not  had  a  complaint  laid  officially 
against  the  office ;  they  will  talk,  of  course. 

3745.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  complaints  of 
individuals,  I  am  speaking  of  the  complaints  of 
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foreign  Governments  ? — I  do  not  understand  all 
these  languages ;  we  can  tell  by  the  gestures  of 
the  men  that  they  are  making  complaints,  but  it 
amounts  to  nothing. 

3746.  There  has  been  no  official  complaint 
from  any  foreign  Government? — No. 

3747.  Do  you  think  that  the  trade  generally 
are  satisfied  with  these  regulations;  they  have 
had  experience  of  them  for  some  time  ? — As  far 
as  we  know  the  shipmasters  are  very  much  in 
favour  of  our  system  by  their  own  word  of 
mouth. 

3748.  Is  there  any  class  of  the  community 
which  objects  to  them  at  the  present  time  ? — 
They  never  object  in  Montreal. 

3749.  There  is  no  agitation  for  their  repeal  ? — 
Quite  the  contrary  ;  the  country  is  really  proud 
of  the  system,  I  think. 

3750.  Does  the  same  system  obtain  at  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  do  you  know  ? — I  imagine  it 
does,  because  we  have  Prince  Edward's  Island 
vessels  loading  in  Montreal. 

3751-  I  do  not  want  you  to  answer  if  you  do 
not  know  ? — I  cannot  speak  positively,  but  the 
Port  Warden  Act  extends  to  Picton  and  Sidney, 
as  many  of  our  vessels  call  in  at  Sidney  on  the 
outward  voyage  for  coals. 

3752.  There  have  been  reported  to  us  a  num- 
ber of  cases  from  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  whether  the  same  regulations 
obtain  there  as  at  Montreal  ? — I  cannot  say. 

3753.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
American  underwriters'  rules ;  are  you  in  a  po- 
sition to  compare  your  regulations  with  their's, 
and  tell  me  what  the  difference  is  ? — The  Ameri- 
can underwriters,  the  New  York  underwriters, 
are  now  adopting  our  system,  for  last  winter  (I 
was  told  to  make  use  of  this)  there  were  there 
vessels  loading  in  Boston,  and  the  underwriter's 
inspector  was  sent  round  from  New  York  to  see 
them  loaded,  and  he  was  told  that  unless  they 
were  done  exactly  according  to  his  wish  that  be 
was  not  to  underwrite  them.  He  went  to  Bos- 
ton, found  the  three  vessels  lined  and  ready  to 
take  in  cargo,  and  he  told  the  masters  that  if 
they  would  line  according  to  his  system  he  would 
insure  the  vessels,  if  not  he  would  not  take  them. 
For  24  hours  a  dispute  went  on,  and  at  last  they 
stripped  out  the  lining  and  put  it  in  Montreal 
style.  He  took  the  vessels  and  they  came  across 
perfectly  safe  with  cargoes  in  first-rate  order, 
and  he  told  me  that  other  vessels  loading  at  the 
same  time  met  with  disasters  on  the  way  across. 

3754.  You  think  that  the  practice  at  New 
York  is  now  being  assimilated  to  your  practice 
at  Montreal  ? — Yes. 

3755.  Do  they  fix  a  loadline  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  do ;  I  do  not  know  positively  that  they  do. 

3756.  What  you  refer  to  is  the  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  stowing  ? — About  the  packing  and 
lining  and  shifting  boards. 

3757.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you 
know  anything  as  Jto  the  cost  of  carrying  out  these 
regulations? — I  cannot  state  positively  about 
the  cost,  because  we  are  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  stevedores  or  the  liners ;  in  this  way, 
that  we  are  supposed  to  be  so  entirely  free  from 
them,  that  if  we  were  seen  at  all  friendly  with 
one  of  them,  when  they  are  so  inimical  to  one 
another,  they  would  suppose  immediately  that 
we  were  favouring  that  man,  and  we  keep  clear 
of  them  entirely.  I  think  the  cost,  as  far  as  I 
can  know  by  hearsay,  is  about  4  d.  a  quarter. 

u  4  3578.  Do 
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3758.  Do  you  make  any  difference  with  ships 
and  different  voyages;  you  exclude  small 
ships  from  your  regulations? — Yes,  all  vessels 
under  450  tons  have  to  be  lined  according  to  our 
regulations,  but  they  are  not  obliged  to  bag. 
There  the  underwriters  step  in  and  assist  us,  be- 
cause they  make  them  bag. 

3759.  Why  were  they  excluded  in  the  first 
place  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  expect  at  that  time 
that  the  water  was  not  as  deep  as  it  is  now.  The 
river  has  been  deepened  by  dredging,  and  there 
were  small  vessels  coming  to  port  seeking  out- 
ports  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country,  and  I 
think  it  was  to  keep  down  the  cost  on  them,  to 
give  them  a  chance  in  comparison  with  the  large 
vessels. 

3760.  Regulations  of  this  kind  would  press 
with  greater  proportionate  severity  on  small  ves- 
sels than  on  large  ships,  would  they  not  ?  — 
Yes. 

3761.  And  the  tendency  of  making  these  re- 
gulations compulsory  on  all  ships  would  be  to 
drive  the  small  ships  out  of  the  market? — It 
would. 

3762.  Do  you  think  these  regulations  are  as 
necessary  in  the  case  of  small  ships  as  they  are 
in  the  cose  of  the  big  ones  ? — I  think  every  ves- 
sel ought  to  carry  bags  as  well  as  bulk  grain, 
and  as  soon  as  this  law  is  altered,  as  it  probably 
will  be  next  Session  of  Parliament,  that  clause  will 
be  struck  out. 

4763.  And  all  vessels  will  be  brought  under 
the  same  rule? — All  vessels  will  be  brought 
under  the  same  rule. 

3764.  As  I  understand  you,  there  are  fewer 
small  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  than  there 
were  ? — There  are  not  more  than,  I  suppose  at 
the  very  most,  10  vessels  under  450  tons  in  the 
season  loading  in  the  grain  trade. 

3765.  It  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
trade  which  is  done  in  these  small  vessels  ? — Yes ; 
the  towage  is  high  to  Montreal,  and  small  vessels 
do  not  come  there  seeking  cargo. 

Sir  IVilliam  HarcourL 

3766.  When  Montreal  set  to  work  to  deal  with 
the  grain  trade,  they  were  in  fact  dealing  practi- 
cally with  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  their 
shipping  trade  ? — I  might  say  with  the  whole  of 
it ;  I  will  say  the  greater  part  of  it. 

3767.  Then  Montreal,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
human  life,  was  not  afraid  of  dealing  by  these 
strict  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  ships  and  cargoes  ? — No. 

3768.  Even  though  the  whole  of  their  trade 
was  at  risk  ? — Exactly  so. 

37G9.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  of  Mon- 
treal and  Canada  have  had  any  cause  to  regret 
these  measures,  which  they  took  to  secure  life 
and  property  ? — No,  because  our  trade  has  been 
increasing  every  year. 

3770.  These  considerations,  by  which  people 
are  alarmed,  of  driving  trade  away  and  injuring 
the  merchant  interests,  first  of  all  did  not  weigh 
with  you  as  against  human  life,  and  you  have 
not  found  that  in  their  operation  they  have  been 
injurious  ? — No. 

3771.  Up  to  this  time,  subject  to  what  is  said 
about  the  course  recently  taken  by  the  United 
States  underwriters,  the  Montreal  system,  pro- 
bably, was  more  strict  than  that  of  the  insurance 
bureaux  of  the  United  States,  was  it  not  ? — It 
was. 
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3772.  Therefore,  if  there  were  to  be  any  of 
these  alarms  at  trade  being  driven  away  by  strict 
regulations,  that  would  have  applied  to  Canada 
with  respect  to  competition  with  the  United 
States  ? — It  would  at  once. 

3773.  And  Canada  was  not  afraid  to  face  that? 
—Not  at  all. 

3774.  As  regards  their  great  competitor,  the 
nited  States  m  the  grain  trade  ? — No. 

3775.  They  placed,  in  fact,  the  interests  of 
human  life  higher  than  those  fears  of  what  might 
be  lost  in  the  competition  ? — Yes. 

3776.  Now,  the  insurers  of  the  United  States, 
I  understand  you,  are  assimilating  their  rules  to 
the  stricter  rules  of  Montreal  ? — They  are  ;  and 
I  was  told  to  mention  that  fact  by  a  Boston 
underwriter. 

3777.  The  Montreal  system  may  be  described 
as  a  certain  proportion  of  bags  which  you  put, 
as  I  understand,  at  about  25  per  cent.  ? — About 
that. 

3778.  Shifting  boards  to  a  certain  depth  you 
think,  as  I  understand,  better  than  to  the  whole 
of  the  depth  ? — I  think  in  some  cases  it  would  be 
-better. 

3779.  At  all  events  to  a  certain  depth,  and 
great  care  taken  in  respect  to  the  ceiling  ? — Yes; 
our  object  in  stopping  under  the  deck  is  this :  the 
grain  is  poured  into  the  vessel  by  elevators  at 
the  rate,  I  may  say,  of  4,000  bushels  an  hour ;  it 
falls  from  a  height  of  50  feet  into  the  bottom  of 
the  vessels  down,  a  pipe,  and  as  the  grain  is  very 
dry,  and  pretty  dusty,  there  is  a  large  cloud  of 
dust  rises  up  and  the  grain  trimmers  have  great 
difficulty  in  breathing,  and  1  may  say  living 
there  at  all.  In  some  cases,  they  wear  wet 
sponges  over  their  mouths,  and  in  other  cases, 
they  become  hardened  to  the  thing,  and  do  not 
wear  anything  at  all.  "We  persist  in  saying,  that 
if  the  grain  is  run  out  into  this  hatch,  and  has  to 
be  trimmed  up  by  shovelling  away  under  a  low 
deck,  say  30  feet  from  the  hatch,  that  the  dust 
and  the  heat,  and  want  of  air,  and  everything 
else,  will  make  the  men  slur  their  work ;  they 
will  not  carry  the  grain  away  properly  and  fill 
well ;  we  stop  at  the  three  feet,  or  whatever  height 
is  necessary  for  the  bags,  and  board  over  that, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  very  easy  to  pack  the  bags 
along  any  distance  and  secure  them  properly,  so 
that  the  cargo  is  perfectly  secure. 

3780.  So  that  I  understand  you  are  not  an 
advocate  for  loading  entirely  in  bags  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  grain  cargoes  in  bags  are  as  secure  as 
ours. 

3781.  You  think  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
bulk  loading,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  bags, 
is  as  safe,  or  safer,  than  entire  ba^  loading?— I 
think  it  is  as  safe ;  if  the  grain  is  put  in  bags 
altogether,  if  the  bags  are  not  very  good,  and 
very  well  sewn,  they  will,  as  we  call  it,  bleed ; 
the  grain  runs  out  of  the  bag,  and  the  bag  above 
it  and  on  each  side  becomes  slack,  and  after  a 
while  the  bag  above,  with  the  pressure  across  it, 
will  crack  across  the  cotton  and  they  will  empty, 
and  they  will  go  on  in  that  way,  until  at  last 
the  cargo  is  as  much  adrift  as  it  can  be.  In 
countries  where  lumber  is  not  as  cheap  as  it  is 
with  us  in  Canada,  that  system  would  obtain,  and 
I  think  would  be  readily  carried  out  of  all  bags ; 
but  where  lumber  is  as  cheap  as  it  is  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  I  do  not  see  why  there 
should  be  any  alteration  made  at  all.  The  cost 
of  the  bags  would  be  more ;  besides,  in  putting  in 
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the  bags,  they  would  have  to  put  in  a  certain 
amount  of  dunnage  that  would  be  perfectly  grain 
tight,  to  prevent  the  grain  still  getting  to  the 
pumps  in  wooden  vessels. 

3782.  Do  you  practically  find  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  enforcing  these  regulations  at  Mon- 
treal ?  —None,  whatever. 

3783.  Do  you  believe  that  the  fact  of  their 
having  such  regulations  at  Montreal  drives  trade 
away  from  you  ? — No. 

3784.  Could  any  practical  man  who  was  charged 
with  the  business  at  any  port  whatever,  see  that 
such  regulations  as  these  were  carried  out? — 
Yes,  any  practical  man. 

3785.  Without  any  serious  inconvenience  to 
the  shipowner,  or  to  the  master  ? — I  think  the 
saving  in  insurance  would  be  a  matter  with  the 
shipowner  to  invite  him  to  make  his  cargoes  as 
secure  as  possible,  and  get  into  a  system  of  doing 
so. 

3786.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you 
said  as  regards  inward  cargoes.  If  a  cargo  comes 
badly  stowed  you  report  it,  as  I  understand  ? — 
Yes. 

3787.  When  you  were  asked  about  appeals, 
you  said  you  never  had  any  appeals  to  the  Board 
of  Examiners  on  the  subject  of  the  outward  grain 
loading,  but  there  had  been  appeals  about  inward 
cargoes  ? — Yes. 

3788.  How  does  that  appeal  arise?— It  arose 
only  once  in  my  case  with  a  very  disagreeable 
man,  and  I  was  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers. He  wanted  to  insist  that  I  should  havo 
sent  for  him  to  come  down  and  see  the  stowage 
of  the  cargo.  I  contended  that  as  he  was  a  mer- 
chant and  did  not  know  anything  about  stowage  of 
cargo,  it  was  useless  detaining  the  vessel  while 
he  was  being  sent  for,  and  that  there  was  no  law 
to  oblige  me  to  do  it.  That  was  the  only  reason 
of  the  complaint. 

3789.  I  wanted  to  know  what  jurisdiction  you 
exercise  upon  badly  stowed  inwards  cargoes.  Do 
you  in  any  way  punish  the  shipowner  or  the 
master  for  bringing  into  your  port  a  badly  or 
dangerously  stowed  inward  cargo? — We  do  in 
that  way,  that  if  the  cargo  is  not  well  stowed 
the  shipowner  has  to  make  good  the  loss  to  the 
consignee. 

3790.  But  there  is  no  action  on  the  part  of 
your  office,  it  is  merely  through  the  measures 
which  the  consignee  may  take  ?  — Yes ;  he  calls 
upon  us  to  do  it. 

3791.  To  do  what? — To  go  down  and  survey. 
The  captain  himself  gives  orders  to  the  stevedores 
not  to  break  out  any  cargo  that  seems  damaged 
without  sending  for  the  port  warden  ;  and  if  it  is 
damaged  by  sea  water  we  go  down  and  we  find 
out  the  reason  why. 

3792.  Therefore  you  report  upon  the  bad  stow- 
age, and  then  the  consignee  takes  his  action 
upon  your  report? — Yes ;  either  he  takes  action 
or  not;  perhaps  we  may  give  it  in  favour  of  the 
ship. 

Mr.  Corry. 

3793.  Are  you  aware  that  that  regulation 
exists  in  every  port  ? — I  believe  it  does. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

3794.  Yon  are  not  satisfied  merely,  I  under- 
stand, in  Montreal,  with  taking  provision  against 
shifting  in  the  manner  you  have  described  to  us, 
but  you  also  take  precautions  against  overload- 
ing ? — Yes. 
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3795.  I  want  to  ask  you,  as  a  practical  man,  is 
there  the  smallest  difficulty  with  any  person  of  *  J"!}'  1880, 
experience  in  fixing  the  proper  load-line  of  a  ship 

for  its  particular  voyage?— I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  trouble  for  a  practical  man  to  do  so, 

3796.  Is  it  a  long,  and  tedious,  and  difficult 
operation  ? — No. 

3797.  Is  it  a  thing  which  admits  of  so  much 
doubt  as  to  lead  to  great  difficulty  in  its  deter- 
mination ? — No. 

3798.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  the  smallest 
difficulty  in  any  port  in  this  country,  or  in  any 
other  country,  in  having  a  system  by  which  a 
load-line  should  be  practically  fixed  for  each 
ship  for  each  voyage  ? — I  think  I  have  answered 
that.  I  think  any  practical  man,  either  ship- 
master or  owner  closely  connected  with  shipping, 
could  mark  a  vessel  so  that  she  would  carry  a 
good  and  sufficient  cargo,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  safe  on  all  voyages. 

3799.  And  that  is  a  thing  which  you,  in  fact, 
do  ? — My  opinion  of  the  thing  is,  that  if  the 
present  shipmasters  were  allowed  to  mark  their 
own  vessels,  a  great  many  of  them  would  be 
marked  better  than  they  are  ;  they  would  not  be 
marked  so  high  up  as  some  of  them  are. 

3800.  You  think:  the  masters  themselves  would 
not  mark  them  as  they  are  marked  now? — A 
great  many  of  them  would  not.  The  master's 
bread  and  butter  is  concerned  in  the  thing  ;  his 
livelihood  is  concerned  in  it,  and  he  dare  not  say  a 
word  ;  he  has  to  take  her  and  go. 

3801.  As  I  understand  you,  you  think  that, 
with  reference  to  the  small  ships,  these  precau- 
tions are  equally  necessary  ? — I  think  they  are 
equally  necessary. 

3802.  In  fact,  though  you  do  not  enforce  it 
under  the  Act,  the  underwriters  do  ? — The  un- 
derwriters will  come  down  to  the  master  and  say, 
"  We  are  going  to  take  this  vessel,  and  you  had 
better  load  bags  f  and  then  the  charterer,  of 
course,  is  notified,  and  he  makes  some  arrange- 
ment with  the  master.  He  either  provides  the 
bags,  or  makes  the  master  do  it  according  to  his 
charter.  A  great  many  English  vessels  have  a 
proviso  in  their  policy  of  insurance  that  they  are 
to  carry  so  many  bags. 

3803.  The  last  witness  showed  us  that  in  the 
northern  insurance  companies  they  insist  upon 
it  ? — Very  many  times  the  masters  have  said  to 
me,  "  Well,  we  load  so  many  bags  about,"  and 
I  say,  "  Well,  it  is  quite  enough  for  you,"  and 
they  say,  "  Well,  I  am  obliged  to  carry  more ; 
I  say,  u  All  the  better  for  us." 

3804.  The  last  witness,  I  think,  told  us  that 
in  the  northern  insurance  companies,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  underwriters  insist  on  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  in  bags ;  I  6ee  this  was  the  rule  referred 
to :  "  No  ship  shall  sail  laden  with  grain  or  seed 
from  any  ports  in  the  United  States  or  British 
North  America,  before  the  1st  day  of  April  or 
after  the  1st  day  of  September,  unless  at  least  . 
one-fourth  of  tne  cargo  be  stowed  in  bags  or 
barrels  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  grain  or  seed 
in  bulk ;  "  that  would  be  in  accordance  with  your 
experience  of  what  is  done  by  a  great  many  of 
the  British  shipowners  ? — Yes. 

3805.  I  have  no  doubt  from  what  you  have 
said,  that  if  you  had  other  outward  cargoes  from 
Montreal  besides  grain,  such  as  coal  or  other 
things,  which  might  become  dangerous  in  bad 
weather,  you  would  deal  with  them  in  the  same 
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i  jdTTsso.  manner  as  y°"  d«al  with  grain  ?-Ye8> tf  there 

'  was  a  reason  for  it. 

3806.  I  mean  if  there  were  ships  lost  from 
overloading  in  the  coal  trade,  or  any  other  trade 
which  you  had  to  deal  with,  you  would  have 
equally  taken  care  to  see  that  there  was  no  over- 
oading  in  those  cases  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gtmrley. 

3807.  In  fixing  your  load-line,  do  you  regulate 
the  load-line  in  accordance  with  the  build  of  the 
ship  ? — Yes,  we  do  very  much  sc. 

3808.  Then  when  the  vessel  is  coming  very 
nearly  towards  the  completion  of  her  loading,  in 
the  event  of  the  trim  of  the  ship  requiring  an 
alteration  in  the  load  line  originally  fixed,  you 
arrange  that  with  the  master  ? — Yes,  as  I  6aid, 
we  do. 

3H09.  In  other  words  the  load-line  is  entirely 
in  t  e  hands  of  the  port  warden  ? — Entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  port  warden. 

3810.  Then  in  the  long  run  the  port  warden 
grants  a  certificate  that  the  load-line  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  views? — Yes. 

3811.  Have  you  found  that  in  all  cases  to 
answer  satisfactorily? — I  do  not  remember  any 
case  where  the  captain  complained  that  he  was 
not  fairly  treated. 

38)2.  With  regard  tathe  portion  of  the  cargo 
loaded  in  bags,  1  think  you  said  that  owing  to 
the  varieties  of  the  types  of  shipping,  it  is  im- 
possible to  fix  any  specific  quantity  ? — In  bags. 

3813.  But  with  snips,  which  have  iron  decks 
in  the  lower  hold,  you  compel  the  between  decks 
to  be  filled  with  bags  ?  —With  bags  alone. 

3814.  Or  barrels  ?— Or  barrels, 

3815.  Would  the  same  system  not  be  equally 
applicable  to  vessels  with  wooden  lower  decks,  if 
you  were  to  leave  out  lifting  a  portion  of  the 
decks  for  the  purpose  of  making  feeders? — 
It  would,  but  then  you  see  a  wooden  vessel 
cannot  carry  as  much  as  an  iron  one. 

3816.  I  am  speaking  of  the  iron  steamers,  be- 
cause many  of  the  iron  steamers  have  their 
between  decks  of  wood? — Yes,  we  should  lift 
them. 

3817.  You  misunderstood  my  question;  would 
it  not  answer  the  same  purpose  if  you  left 
the  decks  intact  and  stowed  a  portion  of  the 
lower  hold  in  bugs,  the  same  as  you  do  with 
iron-decked  ships  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  If 
you  carry  the  bulk  of  the  grain  up  on  the 
between  decks,  you  would  be  carrying  it  up 
further  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  it  would 
be  more  liable  to  shift  up  in  the  between  decks 
than  in  the  lower  hold,  if  it  was  in  bulk. 

3818.  What  I  want  to  come  at  is  this:  why 
you  make  a  difference  in  the  stowage  of  vessels 
with  the  between  decks  built  of  iron,  and  of 
vessels  with  the  between  decks  built  of  wood  ? — 
Because  there  is  no  means  of  laying  the  between 
deck  bulk  grain  on  an  iron  deck  to  get  down 
into  the  lower  hold  to  act  as  a  feeder.  If  the 
iron  deck  was  all  riddled  with  holes  so  as  to 
allow  the  grain  to  fall  through  it,  we  should 
have  no  objection  then  to  carry  bulk  in  the  be- 
tween decks.  If  there  were  inch  or  two-inch 
holes  bored  all  through  here  so  as  to  allow  the 
grain  to  filter  down  through  these,  and  fill  up 
any  space  below,  we  should  not  then  insist  on 
bagging  under  the  lower  deck. 

3819.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at  distinctly  is 
this,  why  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  differ- 
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ence  in  the  mode  of  stowage  of  vessels,  with  the 
lower  deck  of  iron,  and  the  lower  deck  of  wood  ; 
is  it  on  the  score  of  expense.  Does  it  save  ex- 
pense to  lift  a  portion  of  the  wooden  deck  for  the 
creation  of  feeders? — It  saves  expense  in  this 
way,  that  that  is  done  by  the  ship's  carpenter, 
and  you  may  say  costs  nothing,  but  then  the 
hire  of  bags  and  the  covering  of  the  grain  with 
bags,  costs  money,  which  would  be  avoided  by 
lifting  the  deck. 

3820.  The  difference  in  your  present  system 
of  sto  wage,  as  between  iron-laid  decks  and  wooden- 
laid  decks,  is  one  of  expense  ? — That  is  so. 

3821.  You  have  really  no  hard-and-fast  line 
so  long  as  the  ship  is  loaded  in  a  manner  which 
you  consider  seaworthy  ?  —  Seaworthy.  We 
nave  general  regulations,  but  on  account  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  who  drafted  the  Bill 
knowing  that  all  vessels  are  not  alike,  they  put 
in  a  clause  here  and  there  "  at  the  option  of  the 
porfr  warden,"  and  they  try  to  get  as  practical 
men  as  they  can  as  port  wardens. 

3822.  It  really  comes  to  this,  that  the  law  is 
not  a  law  like  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
but  it  rests  entirely  with  the  port  warden,  who 
determines  the  load-line  of  each  vessel  on  her 
own  merits  ? — It  is  all  done  for  the  safety  of  the 
vessels  and  the  lives  and  property  on  board  them* 

3823.  That  is  the  entire  object  ?— Yes. 

3824.  Who  appoints  the  stevedores  ? — Unfor- 
tunately the  stevedores  are  anybody  who  can  get 
a  ship  from  the  captain.  We  have  a  few  of  them 
here  who  are  licensed.  There  are  seven  licensed 
here  out  of,  I  suppose,  very  nearly  60  men. 
Those  we  consider  good  men,  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  at  any  time. 

3825.  There  are  no  compulsory  regulations 
with  regard  to  licensing  stevedores  ? — No,  there 
is  no  Act  by  which  we  can  oblige  them  to  take 
out  a  license. 

3826.  You,  as  port  warden,  would  give  a 
preference  to  a  licensed  stevedore? — xes,  L 
would.  These  licenses  give  us  a  hold  on  the 
man.  He  goes  to  the  shipmaster  and  says> 
"  I  am  licensed  ;  I  have  a  license  from  the  port 
warden ;   there  is  my  name."      In  some  cases 

f  that  acts,  but  by  getting  them  to  put  their  name 
in  this  book,  taking  out  a  license,  which  costs  a. 
pound  sterling,  we  consider  that  we  have  a  hold 
on  them,  and  if  we  catch  them  doing  anything 
wrong,  we  immediately  say,  "  now,  if  you  do 
that  again  we  will  take  your  license  from  you;" 
and  that  is  a  deterrent  on  them. 

3827.  Are  the  major  part  of  the  ships  loaded 
by  the  licensed  stevedores  ? — Yes,  the  licensed 
men  do  get  the  most  work. 

3828.  You  think  it  would  be  better  generally 
that  stevedores  should  be  licensed  ? — Yes ;  and 
then  there  would  be  an  examination  of  them 
to  see  that  they  were  able  to  do  their  work. 

3829.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  steve- 
dores examined  the  same  as  masters  and  mates 
are  examined  ? — Yes. 

3830.  In  the  event  of  a  bad  stowage,  are  the 
stevedores  responsible  for  the  damage  which  may 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  are,  not  on  our  side;  I  never  heard  it. 

3831.  They  are  not  responsible  for  damaged 
grain  when  arising  from  defective  stowage  ? 
— Having  had  no  casualty  I  cannot  answer 
that;  and  then,  of  course,  any  damage  in  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cargo  or  down  in  the  bilge 
would  be  either  from  the  decks  leaking,  which 
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we  try  to  prevent  by  examining  them  after  a 
shower  of  rain,  or  from  the  pumps  not  being  pro- 
perly attended  to. 

3832.  Do  you  regulate  the  bulkheads  with 
vessels  which  are  loaded  with  grain  in  bags  the 
same  as  though  they  were  loaded  with  grain  in 
bulk  ? — Just  the  same  thing. 

3833.  I  suppose  you  consider,  with  a  vessel 
loaded  entirely  with  grain  in  bags,  and  without 
longitudinal  bulkheads,  the  cargo  would  still  be 
liable  to  shift  ? — The  cargo,  all  in  bags,  without 
the  bulkheads  would  shift,  I  think,  not  of  course 
as  readily,  but  it  would  sag  down  to  leeward  just 
a3  much  as  the  other. 

3834.  As  with  the  bulk?— Yes,  there  are 
always  interstices  between  the  bags,  and  if  the 
bag  begun  to  leak  in  any  way  it,  of  course,  would 
allow  its  neighbour  on  each  side  to  become 
diverted,  and  the  moment  that  happened,  then 
the  pressure  on  the  bag  being  unequal,  would 
orack  the  upper  bag,  which  would  empty,  and  it 
would  go  on  like  that  until  the  cargo  came 
adrift. 

3835.  It  comes  to  this,  that  a  cargo  loaded  en- 
tirely in  bags  would  be  liable  to  shift  unless 
properly  guarded  with  shifting  boards? — I  believe 
it  would. 

Mr.  Power. 

3836.  You  said  you  had  never  condemned  a 
•ehip  under  these  regulations? — No. 

3837.  What  do  you  mean  by  condemning  a 
ship? — I  think  condemning  a  ship  would  be  a 
very  serious  matter,  because  you  take  her  charac- 
ter away  for  all  time. 

3838.  You  would  make  a  report? — I  should 
make  a  report. 

3839.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
not  ordered  ships  to  be  repaired  ? — We  have  done 
that. 

3840.  Often  ? — No,  not  often,  because  we  have 
a  good  class  of  vessels  coming  to  Montreal.  The 
towage  is  high  and  the  pilotage  is  high,  and  the 
vessels  that  come  up  there  come  up  there  with 
the  express  purpose  of  taking  grain,  and  they 
must  know  their  own  character  before  they  go 
there.  I  am  also  inspector  for  the  American 
Lloyd's. 

-  3841.  As  a  rule,  all  these  vessels  are  classed  ? 
— All  vessels  are  classed  that  come  to  Montreal, 
cither  in  British  Lloyd's,  Norwegian,  Italian,  or 
French. 

3842,  So  that,  in  fact,  you  have  really  very 
little  to  do  as  regards  these  vessels  under  these 
regulations? — About  condemning  a  vessel,  I  may 
say  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

3843.  You  have  no  difficulties  in  carrying  out 
any  regulations  that  you  make  ? — We  have  no 
difficulty,  except  that  at  first  when  the  master  of 
a  vessel  comes  in,  if  he  is  what  we  call  one  of 
the  outsiders,  that  is  not  one  of  the  regular  liners, 
and  has  not  been  there  before,  he  generally  tells 
us  that  he  has  been  trading  to  the  Black  Sea  or 
the  Baltic,  and  has  done  this  and  done  that,  and 
he  proposes  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Montreal, 
We  give  him  a  copy  of  this  book,  for  which  he 
signs  a  receipt,  and  we  tell  him  he  had  better 
read  that  over  and  he  will  see  what  we  require. 
He  probably  says  he  is  not  going  to  line ;  he 
never  lined  before  and  he  is  going  to  put  down 
mats.  We  advise  him  to  go  on  discharging  his 
vessel,  and  when  he  is  ready  to  load  we  will  tell 
him  what  we  want.     On  the  second  or  third  day 
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after  being  in  port  he   has  met  other  masters      .  _ 
coming    there  perhaps  belonging  to  the   same  *    "^ 
employ,  and  they  advise  him  just  to  line  in  the 
way  we  ask  him  to  do,  and  before  he  leaves  port 
he  generally  says  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied. 

3844.  In  fact,  you  do  not  allow  him  to  leave 
port  until  he  does  it  ? — No. 

3845.  Do  you  carry  cut  these  regulations  as 
regards  the  coasting  trade? — No;  it  is  only 
with  vessels  going  across  the  sea.  The  coasting 
trade  with  us  is  as  far  as  Sydney,  700  miles. 

3846.  Do  these  regulations  at  all  interfere 
with  the  Canadian  trade  ? — They  do  not  inter- 
fere with  Canadian  trade. 

3847.  Is  it  possible  for  the  pumps  of  a  vessel 
to  be  choked  under  the  Canadian  system  ? — It 
has  happened  from  a  bad  knot,  or  some  small 
seam  being  opened ;  the  grain  has  filtered 
through  ;  or  from  a  rat-hole. 

3848.  Has  the  rate  of  marine  insurance  from 
Canada  to  this  country  increased  or  decreased  ? 
— It  has  decreased  very  much. 

3849.  Since  the  regulation  ? — Yes. 

3850.  Do  you  put  that  down  to  the  new  regu- 
lations ? — We  put  that  down  to  the  new  regula- 
tions. 

3851.  You  have  seen  a  protest  that  the 
Minister  of  Canada  has  sent  over  against  this 
Bill  ? — I  have  seen  it  incidentally. 

3852.  Why  did  he  send  that  ?— Because  the 
Government  which  sent  that,  considered  our 
system  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  can  be. 

3853.  You  do  not  want  to  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill  in  any  way  ? — It  would  not 
be  advisable  to  put  us  under  it,  because  it  would 
be  no  improvement  upon  what  we  are  doing. 

3854.  You  think  your  own  a  perfect  system  ? 
— You  can  hardly  improve  on  it  when  you  have 
a  statement  like  this ;  not  a  single  accident  or 
loss  occurred  in  consequence  of  a  vessel  being 
grain  laden. 

Mr.  Corry. 

3855.  Prior  to  1872  had  you  many  cargo 
steamers  in  the  Montreal  trade  carrying  grain  ? 
—No. 

3856.  One  thousand  ejght  hundred  and 
seventy  two  was  virtually  the  first  year  that  you 
had  cargo  steamers  employed  in  carrying  grain? 
— No,  it  was  not  virtually  the  first  year,  but 
they  were  then  beginning  to  increase  as  much  on 
account  of  the  deepening  of  the  river  as  any- 
thing else.  Larger  vessels  are  now  able  to 
come  up. 

3857.  Prior  to  1872  grain  was  carried  chiefly, 
I  presume,  in  wooden  sailing  vessels  ?  —  In 
wooden  sailing  vessels. 

3858.  The  autumn  of  1872  was  a  very  severe 
winter  in  the  Atlantic  ? — It  was. 

3859.  Steamers  that  came  out  in  the  autumn 
of  1872  were  attracted  by  freights.  There  was 
a  large  grain  crop  in  Canada,  and  the  freights 
in  Montreal  were  very  high,  were  they  not? — 
Yes. 

3860.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  whether, 
the  steamers  that  went  to  Montreal  in  the 
autumn  of  1872,  and  those  that  are  coming  out 
there  now,  are  at  all  comparable? — We  have 
some  of  the  very  same  class  of  vessels  trading 
there  to  day;  they  are  what  we  call  "well 
ships. 

3861.  It  was  the  loss  of  the  steamers  in  1872 
that  caused  the  Canadian  Government  to  take 
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"      rtrv      this  matter  up,  was  it  not? — Steamers  and  sail* 
i  July  1880,  ^g  VeS8el8. 

3862.  Would  the  improvement  of  the  class  of 
ships  trading  to  Montreal  since  1872  not  have 
something  to  do  with  the  loss,  if  there  were  any 
loss,  as  well  as  your  regulations  ? — No,  because  1 
do  not  see  that  there  is  any  very  great  improve- 
ment ;  there  are  some  of  the  ugliest  specimens 
of  naval  architecture  coming  to  Montreal. 

3863.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that 
the  class  of  vessels  trading  to  Montreal  now  are 
not  very  superior  to  what  they  were  prior  to 
1870  / — Ten  years  has  made  a  great  change  in 
shipbuilding.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
Vessels  are  more  adapted  to  the  trade  now  than 
they  were  then,  because  both  builders  and  owners 
know  better  what  is  required, 

3864.  How  many  ships  had  you  leaving  the 
port  of  Montreal  last  year? — We  had  224 
steamers  and  160  sailing  vessels. 

3865.  In  1872  how  many  steamers  had  you  ? — 
One  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

3866.  Are  there  many  wooden  ships  employed 
now  in  the  Montreal  trade  ?— There  are  a  good 
many.  There  are  a  good  many  British,  some 
Nova  Scotians,  Norwegians,  and  a  few  Italians. 

3867.  Supposing  a  law  had  been  made  on  this 
side  to  enforce  the  carrying  of  cargo  in  baga,  or 
in  any  particular  way,  would  you  have  any 
difficulty  in  carrying  it  out  with  foreign  ships. 
Supposing  you  had  no  law  at  all,  and  that  a  law 
was  made  on  this  side,  would  you  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  it  out  ? — I  do  not  know  about 
that,  because,  unless  the  vessels  had  their  own 
bags,  as  foreigners  would  not  probably  have, 
they  would  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  bags 
with  us,  except  at  a  high  rate.  Of  course,  if 
there  was  a  large  demand  for  bags,  the  holders 
of  those  bags  would  run  them  up  in  price. 

3868.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that 
you  fix  the  load-line  now;  will  you  tell  us 
whether  your  load-line  differs  very  much  from 
the  load-line  marked  on  the  side  of  the  ship  ? — 
It  does  not  differ  very  much,  but  it  does  diner. 

3869.  Invariably  ? — Invariably. 

3870.  Does  it  differ  in  a  summer  voyage  ?— 
Yes. 

3871.  Then  it  will  differ  very  much  in  the 
winter  voyage  ? — It  differs  more  in  the  winter 
voyage. 

3872.  Do  you  think  that  the  load-line,  as 
marked  on  the  ships  at  present  does  not  affect 
you  either  one  way  or  the  other  ? — It  does  not 
affect  us,  because  I  mark  a  vessel  without  a  load- 
line  just  as  I  do  one  with  one. 

3873.  Which  would  be  a  foreign,  ship,  I  pre- 
sume?—Yes. 

3874.  The  underwriters,  I  understand,  and 
your  office  work  very  harmoniously  together  ? — 
Very  harmoniously,  but  we  never  allow  them  to 
interfere  with  us.  If  we  say  a  vessel  can  load 
down  to  that  mark  they  may  do  what  they 
please. 

3875.  Have  you  ever  found  the  underwriters 
willing  to  allow  ships  to  load  deeper  than  you  ? 
— Mo,  I  do  not  know  that  that  question  has  ever 
arisen. 

Chairman. 

3876.  It  never  would  arise,  because  you  would 
not  allow  the  vessel  to  go  out  ? — It  might  arise 
in  this  way,  that  the  master  might  come  in  and 
say,  "Well,  here  is  such  an  office  going  to  insure 
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any  cargo,  and  they  say  I  might  have  gone  an 
inch  or  four  inches  deeper,"  but  I  have  never  had 
that.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  wooden 
vessels  are  very  nearly  always  full  by  the  time 
they  come  to  their  mark. 

Mr.  Curry. 

3877.  But  iron  ships  are  not  ? — Iron  steamers 
will  never  carry  themselves  full;  I  think  it  would 
be  very  hard  work  to  fill  them. 

3878.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal 
of  difference  in  the  construction  of  these  steamers  ? 
— There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference.  Some  of 
the  vessels  are  spar- decked,  and  others  have  an 
immense  well  forward;  a  forecastle  6even  feet, 
and  then  this  well,  then  a  bridge-house,  a  raised 
poop,  and  a  raised  quarter-deck ;  they  have  all 
Linds  of  names  for  them. 

3879.  From  your  practical  experience  (as  a^ 
wooden  shipbuilder,  I  presume)  you  do  not  find 
any  difficulty  in  saying  to  the  master  of  a  ship, 
"  Your  ship  shall  be  loaded  to  such  a  draught  of 
water"  ? — I  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty. 

3880.  It  is  the  draught  of  water,  I  presume, 
that  you  regulate  ?—  No;  we  do  not  care  about  that. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  draught  of 
water.  When  we  give  a  man  his  load-line,  he 
wishes  to  take  all  that  cargo  in,  but  if  the  water 
is  low  in  the  river,  as  it  may  be,  he  cannot. 

3881.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  water  in  the 
river,  but  about  the  draught  of  the  ship ;  do  you 
know  that  the  master  will  tell  you,  "  My  ship 
will  draw  20  feet."  Are  you  at  all  guided  by 
what  the  master  tells  you  ? — If  I  doubt  his  word 
I  just  ask  hiin  to  show  me  his  log.  I  do  not  tell 
him  that  I  doubt  his  word,  but  I  get  round  him 
and  ask  to  see  his  log. 

3882.  You  do  not  find  ship-masters  reckless  ? 
— Quite  the  reverse.  I  do  not  think  a  ship- 
master would  drown  himself. 

3883.  You  do  not  find  that  the  shipowners 
who  send  their  ships  out  to  Montreal  complain 
that  their  ship-masters  are  too  careful? — They 
do  not  complain  to  us. 

3884.  You  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  in  which  a  ship  is  stowed,  whether  she  would 
be  safe  or  not  ? — Yes,  decidedly.  I  consider,  as 
I  said  before,  that  a  well-stowed  vessel  is  better 
than  a  high  freeboard. 

3885.  I  presume,  and  indeed  you  have  told  us, 
that  although  the  rules  are  laid  down  for  you, 
and  all  that,  you  do  not  exactly  adhere  to  them 
in  every  instance  ? — We  take  the  spirit  of  the 
law  and  not  the  letter.  The  law  is  there,  and  we 
have  it  always  to  back  us  up. 

3886.  You  do  not  adhere  to  the  8,000  bushels 
in  a  bin  ? — No ;  it  is  no  use  saying  we  do,  because 
we  do  not ;  the  captains  know  that,  and  they  ask 
sometimes,  "  are  we  to  cut  the  vessel  up  ?  "  and 
we  say,  "  no  ;"  we  tell  them  what  the  bulkhead 
is  for ;  we  tell  them  the  bulkhead  is  for  this  pur- 
pose :  if  by  any  chance,  from  stress  of  weather, 
one  part  of  the  cargo  should  get  adrift,  the  vessel 
then  would  have  the  other  compartments  in  good 
order,  which  would  give  the  master  every  chance 
to  reach  that  below ;  whereas  if  it  was  all  in  ono 
immense  room  from  the  engine-room,  forward 
and  aft,  so  much  would  be  adrift  that  he  would 
never  be  able  to  deal  with  it  at  all.  By  cutting 
it  up  in  bulkheads  in  that  way,  we  divide  it  off 
into  proper  compartments,  or  bins. 

3887.  Your  trade  is  entirely  a  summer  and 
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autumn  trade  ? — A  summer  and  autumn  trade 
from  the  last  week  in  April  up  til  about  the  6th 
November,  but  we  have  as  bad  weather  in  those 
months  as  they  have  anywhere  else,  because 
down  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  it  is  as  dirty 
weather  as  it  is  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  I  have 
been  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

3888.  Have  you  heard  anything  at  all  about 
the  regulations  that  exist  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia ;  you  have  told  us  about  Boston ; 
are  you  aware  whether  the  underwriters'  agents 
there  are  giving  more  attention  to  the  loading  of 
grain  cargoes  ? — Yes,  they  are.  because  the  un- 
derwriters have  got  so  awfully  bitten,  that  they 
are  much  more  careful  than  they  used  to  be. 

3889.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  fix  a  load- 
line  or  not? — I  cannot  say  about  the  load-line, 
but  1  think  they  look  at  the  draught  of  water, 
and  tell  the  masters  that  they  cannot  load  between 
20  feet  6,  or  19  feet  6,  which  establishes  a  load- 
line  without  doing  it  our  way ;  we  do  not  look  at 
the  ends  of  the  vessel,  we  look  at  her  waist. 

3890.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  underwriters 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  giving  greater 
attention  to  the  loading  of  grain  ships,  there  is 
any  necessity  for  our  making  any  regulations  on 
this  side  with  reference  to  that  ? — I  think,  if  they 
carried  out  our  regulations,  and  supervised  them 
properly,  there  would  not  be. 

3891.  In  that  way  the  underwriters'  agents 
can  lay  hold  of  ships  loading  grain,  whether 
English,  or  Italian,  or  Austrian? — Yes ;  you  see 
they  put  a  complete  block  on  the  vessel  loading, 
because  they  just  go  to  the  charterer  and  say, 
that  vessel  is  not  according  to  our  regulations, 
and  we  will  not  take  her,  the  charterer  has  to  do 
something. 

3892.  So  that  in  that  way  every  vessel  is 
brought  under  the  same  rule  ? — Yes. 

3893.  Just  as  it  is  in  Montreal? — I  think 
it  is. 

3894.  You  told  us  that  the  regulations  which 
you  have  in  existence  in  the  port  of  Montreal 
have  not  at  all  detracted  from  your  trade,  but 
rather  the  trade  has  increased  ;  does  not  that 
partially  arise  from  your  greater  facilities  in 
getting  up  to  Montreal  by  reason  of  the  draught 
of  water  ? — Yes ;  but  the  St.  Lawrence  is  such 
a  graveyard  for  ships,  that  the  insurance  is  so 
high  that  the  vessels  would  not  come  there  at 
all,  and  the  grain  would  find  its  way  to  the 
south,  where  the  insurance  is  lower. 

3895.  You  say  that  no  ships  have  been  lost 
since  1873 ;  I  suppose  that  is  missing  and  foun- 
dered ? — YeB ;  there  have  been  ships  run  ashore, 
but  not  grain  laden. 

3896.  I  understand  that  six  steamers  and  eight 
sailing  vessels  in  1872  were  missing  and  foun- 
dered ?— The  remark  here  is  "foundered,  missing, 
missing,  foundered,  missing,  missing." 

3897.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
underwriters  who  had  those  steamers  that  you 
referred  to  put  before  them  in  the  autumn  of 
1872,  refused  to  write  them  altogether,  because 
they  thought  they  could  not  do  the  trade  ? — If 
they  did  that,  how  did  they  load  ? 

Mr.  Mulholland. 

3898.  I  understand  the  purport  of  your  evi- 
dence to  be,  that  you  think  the  safety  of  the 
ship  is  better  regulated  by  the  regulations  at  the 
port  of  shipment  than  the  port  of  arrival  ? — If 
it  is  not  done  at  the  port  of  shipment,  what  is 
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the  use  of  the  port  of  arrival,  because  the  damage 
is  done  before  she  gets  there. 

3899.  Of  course  prevention  is,  better  than 
cure  ? — Decidedly. 

3900.  Therefore,  when  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  were  making  the  regulation  in  1872, 
thev  dealt  only  with  outward  cargoes,  and  not 
with  inward  cargoes  ? — Only  with  outward  car- 
goes, because  the  inward  cargoes  consist  of  such 
materials  that  it  is  not  necessary. 

3901.  Are  coal  or  iron  vessels  never  lost 
owing  to  improper  stowage  r — I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  are.  A  vessel  might  be  lost  no  matter 
what  cargo  it  has  in  it. 

3902.  You  thought  it  not  right  to  interfere 
with  them,  but  merely  with  vessels  whose  load- 
ing you  could  superintend  ? — Yes. 

3903.  I  think  you  gave  as  a  reason  why  a 
discretionary  power  should  be  used,  that  in 
fixing  a  load-line  for  the  loading  of  vessels  there 
cannot  be  a  hard-and-fast  line  ? — Yes 

3904.  Is  that  the  reason  you  object  to  the  legis- 
lation proposed  by  this  Bill  r — I  cannot  say  that 
I  know  much  about  the  Bill. 

3905.  If  the  same  regulations  that  you  have  in 
Montreal  were  enforced  in  the  different  United 
Atlantic  ports,  do  you  say  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  objects  we  have  in  view?— I 
have  no  doubt  it  would. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

3906.  You  have  been  asked  about  losses  in 
1872,  or  before  1872;  have  you  any  doubt  but 
for  your  regulations  there  would  have  been  losses 
since  the  year  1872  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  it. 

3907.  Do  you  find  at  Montreal  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  stowage  of  a  ship  delays  her 
much  on  her  arrival? — It  has  never  delayed  her 
five  minutes,  and  I  will  explain  why.  The 
Custom  House  only  opens  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  vessel  arrives  during  the  day, 
and  it  will  take  her  time  to  berth.  The  master 
comes  up  and  reports  his  vessel,  and  says  I  intend 
commencing  at  one  o'clock,  and  the  answer  imme- 
diately is,  your  hatch  will  be  examined  directly, 
and  it  is  done  immediately.  If  he  does  not  want 
it  before  mid-day  next  day,  he  is  not  attended  to, 
because  others  may  be  waiting. 

3908.  How  many  persons  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  these  duties  in  Montreal  examining 
the  ships  ? — Only  two. 

3909.  I  think,  if  I  understood  you  rightly,  you 
said  that  you  hand  your  reports  to  the  under- 
writers, if  they  ask  you  ;  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3910.  Are  you  obliged  to  do  that ;  is  it  your 
duty  to  do  so? — They  have  access  to  all  our 
books :  €S  the  port  warden  shall  keep  in  his  office 
records  in  full  of  all  his  proceedings,  together 
with  statements  of  the  results  of  all  examinations 
and  inquiries  made  by  him,  which  records  may 
be  inspected  during  his  business  hours  by  any 
parties  interested. " 

3911.  We  have  been  told  that  in  the  North  of 
England  Insurance  Clubs  there  are  three  rules; 
Sir  William  Harcourt  read  one,  and  Ijwill  read  the 
two  others :  "  Ships  loading  grain  or  seed  in  bulk 
shall  have  efficient  shifting  boards  properly  fitted. 
The  space  intended  to  be  occupied  by  the  cargo 
in  grain-laden  ships  shall  be  properly  bulkhead ed 
off,  so  that  the  space  for  cargo  may  be  and  shall  be 
filled" ;  do  those  two  rules,  coupled  with  the  other 
one  you  have  heard,  embody  in  substance  the 
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-  T7"oo     principle  on  which  your  regulations  are  founded  ? 
i  July  1  oo.  — jjQ^  ^ey  jQ  not .  becaUse  vessels  will  come  in 

with  what  they  call  shifting  boards,  two  or  three 
boards  down  from  the  deck.  We  do  not  call  them 
shifting  boards. 

3912.  They  were  not  nearly  as  specific  as 
yours  ? — No. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

3913.  I  understand  that  in  1873,  before  the 
opening  of  the  navigation,  you  adopted  MarteU's 
tables  for  freeboard? — Yes. 

3914.  Would  there  be  anything  to  prevent 
MarteU's  rules  for  freeboard  beina:  adopted  in 
England? — MarteU's  rules  are  only  approximate; 
they  will  not  suit  all  vesseb. 

3915.  In  practice  you  do  not  adopt  them  ? — 
We  adopt  them  as  a  basis. 

3916.  As  I  understand  you,  are  more  as  a 
guide  ?— As  a  guide.  Martell  shows  how  to  cal- 
culate what  is  called  the  co-efficient  of  fineness, 
and  thus  that  co-efficient  gives  you  the  freeboard, 
but  to  go  and  make  that  hard  and  fast  would  not 
act  with  all  the  different  types  of  vessels. 

3917.  Do  you  know  any  tiring  about  the  barque 
"  The  Templar  "  putting  into  Halifax  ?— Yes. 

3918.  She  was  on  her  beam  ends  in  a  storm  ? 
—Yes. 

3919.  And  it  was  supposed  that  her  cargo  had 
shifted  ? — Yes. 

3920.  When  she  was  taken  into  port  it  was 
found  that  her  cargo  had  not  shifted  ? — Yes ;  the 
vessel  got  into  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind,  and 
got  disabled,  and  I  do  not  know  for  what  reason 
the  man  went  in  there,  but  there  was  really  very 
little  wrong  with  her. 

3921.  A  ship  may  get  on  her  beam  ends  with 
her  cargo  shifting?— When  taken  into  Halifax 
and  unloaded  for  repairs  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  bulk  grain  had  not  shifted,  only  about  1,000 
bushels  having  been  damaged  by  water  shipped 
when  on  her  beam  ends  in  the  storm. 

3922.  Does  this  specification  apply  to  all  iron 
steamers? — The  right  hand  is  wooden  vessels, 
the  left-hand  side  is  for  iron  vessels. 

3923.  You  apply  that  to  all  iron  steamers  ? — 
To  all  iron  steamers.  With  a  steamer  having 
water-ballast  tanks  we  do  not  line,  as  we  call  it, 
on  the  top  of  the  tanks  if  the  bottom  is  dry  and 
caulked;  all  we  require  them  to  do  is  to  nail 
boards  over  the  points  of  the  ceiling  on  the 
timbers. 

3924.  Do  you  know  what  the  meaning  of  this 
letter,  signed  John  Dick,  Port  Warden,  is : 
*'  Iron  ships  and  steamers  are  exempt  from  this 
rule;"  does  that  apply  to  lining.  *' Linings  on 
their  sides  from  practice  have  been  dispensed 
with  "? — They  do  not 'line  at  all. 

3925.  Linings  at  the  sides  and  bottoms,  is  that 
dispensed  with  ? — No. 

3926.  Has  that  not  been  found  to  be  a  source 
of  danger,  the  false  floor  in  the  bottom ;  it  has 
sometimes  given  way,  has  it  not,  and  allowed  the 
cargo  to  get  down,  and  so  induced  shifting  ? — I 
have  heard  of  such  a  thing  from  the  United 
States. 

3927.  This  letter  goes  on  to  say,  "  all  classes 
of  vessels,  steam  or  sailing,  exceeding  fifteen  feet 
depth  of  hold,  loaded  with  grain  in  bulk,  should 
have  a  platform  laid  over  the  loose  grain."  I 
undei^tood  that  your  rules  compelled  them  to  do 
it,  but  what  does  "  should  have  "  mean ;  does  it 
mean  that  it  is  not  carried  out,  or  that  it  is  car- 
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ried   out? — They   do   not  load  loose   grain   in 
Quebec. 

3928.  It  says,  "  all  classes  of  vessels,  steam  or 
sailing,  exceeding  fifteen  feet  depth  of  hold, 
loaded  with  grain  in  bulk,  should  have  a  platform 
laid  over  the  loose  grain,  of  wood  over  crossings, 
laid  four  feet  from  centre  to  centre."  I  do  not 
know  what  "  should  have  "  means  ?— It  is  merely 
his  wording. 

3929.  Are  not  the  rules  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec  the  same? — The  Port  Wardens  Act  is 
the  same,  but  this  specification  was  made  for  our 
office  in  Montreal  where  all  the  lining  is  done. 

3930.  "  I  am  therefore  in  favour  of  ptatforming 
in  all  cases,  over  grain  loaded  by  elevators  in 
bulk ;  if  this  plan  was  adopted  and  made  com- 
pulsory, I  have  no  doubt  of  it  giving  general 
satisfaction."  I  want  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  difference  between  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  I 
understand  that  this  is  compulsory  in  Montreal  ? 
— This  is  compulsory  in  Montreal,  and  it  is  com- 
pulsory, as  far  as  the  Port  Wardens  Act  is  con- 
cerned, in  Quebec ;  it  is  merely  his  way  of  writ- 
ing his  letter. 

3931.  It  seems  rather  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the 
whole  thing? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it  either 
at  Quebec  or  Montreal. 

3932.  Have  you  read  a  letter  from  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  in  which  he  says,  "  In  vessels  that  are  ex- 
clusively built  for  cargo,  I  think  so  long  as  grain 
in  bulk  is  confined  to  the  lower  hold,  and  with 
the  necessary  precaution  of  shifting  boards,  as  is 
always  done  in  Montreal,  there  is  not  under 
ordinary  circumstances  any  danger  in  loading 
vessels;  I  certainly  would  not  propose  that 
grain  in  bulk  should  be  laden  in  the  'tween  decks, 
and  provision  should  always  be  made  that  in  the 
lower  hold  round  the  hatchways  as  many  bags 
should  be  provided  and  stowed  as  is  necessary  to 
prevent  a  shifting  of  the  cargo  near  the  hatches ; 
m  reality,  grain  in  bulk  can  be  carried  perfectly 
safe  if  due  precautions  are  taken  and  the  vessel 
not  overloaded ;  we  have  carried  it  in  bulk  both  by 
our  steamers  and  sailing  ships  for  the  last  30  years, 
and  we  have  never  had  an  accident  of  any  kind 
arising  therefrom  "? — Sir  Hugh  states  what  is  per- 
fectly correct  there,  because  his  vessels  are  all  first- 
class  vessels,  with  laid  'tween  decks  of  wood  for 
every  deck,  all  in  sections,  and  it  is  taken  up 
every  voyage ;  there  are  three  or  four  strakes 
running  fore  and  aft,  that  are  fixed  and  properly 
secured,  but  the  other  comes  up,  and  they  then 
fill  up  in  bulk  completely. 

3933.  Am  I  to  understand  from  that,  that  yon 
would  not  have  such  a  hard-and-fast  line  ;  that 
if  vessels  had  fittings  that  were  satisfactory,  you 
would  not  refuse  that  they  should  load  grain  in 
bulk  entirely  in  the  lower  hold? — It  is  just  a 
different  wording  of  the  same  thing. 

3934.  I  ask  you  whether  Allairs  vessels  were 
fit  to  carry  grain  in  bulk  ? — They  carried  grain 
in  bulk  because  they  had  virtually  no  laid  'tween 
deck. 

3935.  They  have  carried  it  for  30  years  with- 
out accident? — I  take  his  word  for  it. 

3936.  Where  vessels  are  so  fitted  so  as  to  be 
able  to  carry  in  bulk  with  safety,  would  your 
rules  still  compel  them  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
this  boarding  and  bagging  ? — I  thought  in  the 
first  part  of  my  evidence  I  had  made  that  pretty 
clear.  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  vessels  to-day  have 
virtually  no  laid  'tween  decks.  It  is  lifted  up  in 
sections  and  put  on  •  one  side,  and  the  grain  is 

then 
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then  filled  up  level  with  the  deck,  the  beams  are 
swept  clean,  and  these  sections  laid  back  on  that. 

3937.  That'  is  all  I  want  to  arrive  at ;  under 
certain  circumstances  you  would  consider  that 
certain  vessels  could  load  grain  in  bulk  with 
safety,  without  having  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
boarding  and  bagging  ? — Because  his  vessels  are 
just  the  same  as  an.  open-deck  vessel ;  but  his 
vessels  have  to  come  m  under  our  supervision, 
every  one  of  them,  and  he  has  to  put  the  same 
shifting  boards,  and  to  bag  on  the  top  of  the  bulk 
grain,  the  same  as  any  other  vessel  where  the 
deck  is  *not  lifted. 

3938.  You  say  the  tendency  is  that  your  rules 
will  be  accepted,  and  you  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  in  all  circumstances  these  rules  are 
enforced  ;  I  want  to  know  whether  when  vessels 
like  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  have  carried  grain  in  bulk 
in  safety,  you  compel  them  to  go  to  this  expense  ? 
—  No,  we  do  not ;  those  vessels  having  virtually 
an  open  deck,  and  the  bulk  grain  is  so  well  filled 
in  that  it  is  quite  solid,  under  the  between  decks, 
but  they  have  to  carry  bagged  grain  in  the  be- 
tween decks,  or  other  cargo. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

3939.  Your  rules  apply  to  such  a  vessel  in  a 
different  way? — Yes;  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  vessels, 
that  he  speaks  about,  are  virtually  open-decked 
vessels.  The  deck  that  is  laid  down  is  only  a 
platform  to  walk  upon,  and  to  prevent  general 
cargo,  as  wc  call  it,  bales  and  barrels,  from  going 
down  into  the  lower  hold. 

3940.  Have  you  read  a  letter  from  John  Dick, 
dated  the  21st  January  1880,  in  which  he  says, 
"The  free-board  continues  a  vexed  question; 
those  that  are  marked  on  the  sides  with  disk  and 
cross  bar,  indicating  a  load-line,  in  my  opinion  is 
a  perfect  farce,  as  they  are  placed  on  the  vessels 
without  system  or  rule ;  "  do  you  agree  with 
that  ? —  I  think  that  the  load-line  of  some  vessels 
might  as  well  be  put  on  the  funnel. 

3941.  He  says  further,  "  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  more  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  have  been 
lost  by  overloading  than  from  the  shifting  of 
cargo;  "  do  you  agree  with  that?  He  says;  "A 
flush-decked  vessel  deeply  laden,  cannot  recover 
herself  when  her  deck  gets  full  of  water  to  the 
top  of  her  rails,  more  particularly  when  her  spare 
buoyancy  is  described  by  overloading.  In  the 
winter  of  1878  and  1879,  several  steamers  and 
vessels  had  their  decks  so  filled  with  water  that 
their  masters  despaired  of  their  recovery ;  "  so 
that  it  seems,  according  to  that,  rather  more  good 
luck  than  anything  else  that  they  were  not  lost  ? 
— I  do  not  consider  it  good  luck  at  all.  I  con- 
sider that  if  the  vessel  had  been  overloaded,  the 
captain  would  never  have  reported  that  weather 
at  all. 

3942.  Do  you  know  on  what  he  founds  that, 
*'  their  masters  despaired  of  their  recovery  "  ? — 
I  am  not  responsible  for  the  wording  of  his  letters. 
I  know  this  much,  if  you  overload  a  vessel,  you 
do  not  give  a  master  any  chance  for  his  life  at 
all,  and  if  his  vessel  fills  up  her  deck  with  water 
and  cannot  shake  it  off  from  want  of  spare 
buoyancy,  there  is  only  one  result. 

3943.  I  thought  he  might  have  made  this  state- 
ment from  information,  which  information  you 
might  also  have ;  this  is  from  the  Port  Warden 
Office,  Quebec  ? — It  is  not  from  our  office. 

3944.  In  a  letter  of  the  23rd  February,  Mr. 
Dick    says,   "  The    class  of  vessels   that    have 
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suffered,  are  those  termed  ocean  tramps,  a  class      f 

of  screw  steamers  not  adapted  for  the  Atlantic  l  *m*?  l^°' 

trade,  more  particularly  the  winter  navigation,  or 

for  the  safe  conveyance  of  grain  cargoes,  viz., 

lower  holds  in  bulk  and  'tween  decks  grain  in 

bags;''   have  you  had  many  of  those  "ocean 

tramps/'  as  he  describes  them,  there  since  1873  ? 

— I    do   not  know  what    the   word  "tramps" 

means  exactly.     We  have  had  some  pretty  hard 

looking  vessels. 

3945.  Have  you  had  some  inferior  vessels 
there  laden  with  grain  in  bulk  ;  what  you  would 
consider  inferior  vessels  ? — Of  course. 

3946.  Let  me  put  the  question  a  little  more 
plainly ;  have  you  had  vessels  there  laden  with 
grain  in  bulk,  steamers,  that  you  did  not  con- 
sider fit  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  winter  time? 
—We  made  them  as  fit  as  we  could. 

3947.  Have  you  had.  vessels  loading  grain  at 
Montreal  late  in  the  year,  that  you  did  not  con- 
sider fit  for  the  voyage? — I  cannot  recall  one  • 
vessel  leaving  Montreal  that  I  did  not  consider 

fit  to  go  across  in  myself,  and  I  have  been  at 
sea. 

Chairman. 

3948.  I  think  you  told  us,  if  you  thought  they 
had  been  unfit  to  cross,  you  would  have  con- 
demned them  ? — I  would  first  of  ail  take  good 
care  that  they  were  not  too  deep  by  marking  on 
their  side  what  I  considered  fair.  For  instance, 
vessels  come  to  Montreal  with  a  disc  marked  on 
their  side  about  21  inches,  and  in  no  case  do  we 
allow  a  vessel  to  go  away  with  less  than  30 
inches  in  fresh  water,  and  before  she  gets  down 
to  sea  she  will  have  lifted  fully  7  inches  besides 
that. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

3949.  At  any  rate  your  rules  have  tended  to 
check  overloading  ? — To  check  overloading. 

3950.  You  have  not  in  any  way  gone  into  the 
question  of  the  power  and  stability  of  the  vessels 
for  making  an  Atlantic  passage  in  the  winter ; 
you  do  not  interfere  with  that  ? — I  think  that 
would  be  beyond  anyone's  power  to  do,  because 
surely  the  builder  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
know  what  they  are  about  when  they  go  into  the 
trade. 

3951.  In  the  case  of  the  insurance  companies, 
the  only  thing  is  a  penalty  of  10  per  cent,  m  case 
of  loss,  if  they  have  broken  the  rules  ? —  Yes, 
that  is  in  the  policy  of  some  offices.  We  have  a 
penalty  of  800  dollars  in  the  case  of  a  breach  of 
our  conditions. 

3952.  From  your  experience  do  you  consider 
any  steamers  fitted  with  iron  fore  and  aft,  bulk- 
heads and  short  compartments,  can  load  grain  in 
the  lower  hold  in  bulk  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

3953.  You  disagree  with  Sir  Hugh  Allan  ? — 
I  have  qualified  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  statement, 
because  he  is  a  shipowner,  but  he  is  not  a 
practical  man.  He  is  not  a  stevedore,  nor  is  he 
a  man  such  as  I  am. 

3954.  He  has  sent  out  ships  for  30  years  in 
safety  ? — I  do  not  doubt  his  statement,  but  I  do 
not  think  his  statement  was  written  in  the  spirit 
in  which  you  are  taking  it. 

3955.  I  think  it  is  written  on  this  particular 
question.  The  letter  is  dated  the  23rd  of 
February  1880,  to  William  Smith,  Deputy  Mini- 
ster of  Marine.  If  you  adopt  hard-and-fast  rules 
you  prevent  all  mechanical  improvements  for  dis- 
pensing with  accidents,  do  you  not  ?— We  do  not 
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,  ^"™^g  adopt,  at  least  I  do  not  want  to  adopt,  hard-and-fast 
i  Ju  y  1  o.  ruje8  anyW]iere,  except  that  the  system  obtain- 
ing in  our  port  of  Montreal  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  correct  one.  There  are  modifications  made 
in  it,  and  especially  with  iron  laid  between  decks 
where  the  hatches  are  of  a  certain  size  in  com- 
parison to  the  hold  that  they  fill,  and  where  you 
can  build  a  feeder  round  the  hatch,  and  fill  it  up 
with  bulk  grain,  which  would  settle  done  as  the 
cargo  settled  from  shaking,  and  so  fill  up  all  the 
crevices  or  interstices  between  the  beams. 

3956.  Then  you  think  the  flooring  and  the 
bagging  might  be  unnecessary  ? — No,  the  floor- 
ing is  not  unnecessary,  the  flooring  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

3957.  I  understand  you  to  say  a  feeder  to  fill 
it  up  on  its  settling,  but  you  could  not  fill  up  on 
the  top  of  this  flooring  and  bagging? — No,  it 
would  not  be  done  in  that  case. 

3958.  Is  it  possible  by  the  mechanical  means 
•  of  a  feeder  to  fill  up  this  vacant  space,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  flooring  and  bagging  ?  —  Yes, 
if  the  vessels  were  adapted  below  to  the  trade 
in  that  way,  but  you  see  we  have  to  take  them 
all. 

3959.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  read 
this  Bill  on  which  this  Committee  is  sitting? — 
No. 

3960.  It  says  that  where  vessels  are  properly 
fitted  they  may  carry  grain  in  bulk? — Then 
that  will  just  take  up  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  Line,  the 
Beaver  Line,  and  many  others. 

3961.  That  amounts  to  what  I  say,  that  a  good 
many  vessels  may  be  fitted  so  that  they  may 
dispense  with  the  flooring  and  bags  ? — A  grain 
cargo  is  just  as  safe  as  any  other,  if  it  is  properly 
put  in  and  properly  secured,  but  in  cargoes  of 
pig  iron  or  railway  iron,  I  have  known  railway 
iron  shift  this  very  summer,  and  that  is  pretty 
hard. 

3962.  Have  you  any  other  means  possible  for 
securing  besides  this  flooring  and  bags? —By 
lifting  the  decks  and  filling  it  up,  or  with 
feeders. 

Mr.  Power. 

3963.  You  said  if  it  was  properly  put  in  ;  may 
I  ask,  in  Canada  is  there  anybody  to  see  that  it 
is  properly  put  in? — "We  are  at  hand  all  the  time 
to  see  that  it  is  properly  put  in. 

3964.  And  you  6ee  it  loaded  ? — Every  vessel 
in  the  port  of  Montreal  is  under  our  personal 
supervision ;  we  do  not  take  anything  for  granted 
or  from  hearsay. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

3965.  The  double  lining  put  in  a  ship  is  not  so 
much  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  as  for  the  benefit 
of  the  cargo  ? — It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  cargo 
and  the  ship  both.  A  wooden  ship  especially  is 
never  very  tight ;  and  if  you  put  the  grain  down 
on  the  ceiling  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  damp- 
ness in  it  that  is  sucked  up  by  the  grain,  and  that 
destroys  the  whole  ground  tier.  In  some  cases 
they  put  mats  and  dunnage.  If  you  have  a 
whole  quantity  of  loose  dunnage  covered  over 
with  mats  it  will  be  in  all  kinds  of  shapes,  and 
the  grain  will  still  filter  through  and  get  lost. 

3966.  It  really  is  put  into  a  ship  more  for  the 
safety  of  the  cargo  than  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship  ? — One  goes  with  the  other. 

3967.  Supposing  yoa  load  a  full  cargo  of  grain 
in  bags,  would  you  ceil  the  ship  in  that  case  ? — 
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No  ;  but  you  would  have  to  put  what  is  called 
dunnage. 

3968.  But  you  would  not  ceil  it  ? — I  do  not 
think  any  ship  captain  would  carry  grain  in  bags 
on  ordinary  dunnage  wood  in  a  wooden  vessel, 
because  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  if  any  of 
the  grain  gets  out  of  the  bags  and  there  is  any 
water  in  his  vessel,  as  there  generally  is  in  all 
wooden  ships,  it  will  generally  soak  the  grain. 

3969.  Have  you  seen  mats  on  staves? — Yes,  I 
have,  but  I  know  the  shipmasters  do  not  like  it  them- 
selves. Shipmasters  invariably  growl  with  us ;  at 
first  they  think  this  is  useless,  but  they  always 
give  in,  and  always  on  the  second  voyage  the 
moment  the  man  comes  into  the  office  he  holds 
out  his  hand,  and  he  says  "  I  wish,  Mr.  Shaw, 
every  port  was  like  yours  ;  I  got  home  last  voyage 
in  first-rate  order,  and  had  no  trouble  and  no 
anxietv." 

3970.  Is  the  double  lining  really  put  in  for  the 
safety  of  the  stowage,  for  the  safety  of  the  ship, 
or  for  the  safety  of  the  cargo.  Is  it  not  insisted 
upon  for  the  good  condition  of  the  grain  ? — I 
think  it  is  as  much  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  as 
the  cargo,  because  it  is  a  very  simple  method,  and 
to  go  and  nail  strips  of  wood  here  and  there,  and 
everywhere,  about  the  lining  of  the  vessel  would 
be  an  endless  job,  and  it  would  not  be  satisfactory 
after  all. 

3971.  You  know,  with  a  ship  properly  ceiled, 
the  ceiling  is  just  as  tight  as  an  inner  ceiling 
would  be  if  you  put  in  half-a-dozen  ceilings  ? — 
I  have  made  ceilings  grain  tight,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  caulked  them  and  everything  else,  but 
still  you  know  there  are  the  limber  boards  and 
there  are  air  strakes  and  pointers,  riders,  and  all 
those  things  that  always  have  cracks  here  and 
there,  and  grain  will  go  through. 

3972.  You  spoke  about  defective  ships  at 
Montreal.  Are  there  any  Lloyd's  surveyors 
there  ? — Yes. 

3973.  Do  they  take  any  steps  when  they  find  a 
ship  defective  classed  in  the  association  here  to 
have  her  properly  secured  ? — They  have  to  give 
what  is  called  a  half-time  survey  very  often,  and 
if  the  vessel  is  damaged  by  the  ice,  as  we  have 
several  this  spring,  if  the  damage  is  of  any  conse- 
quence at  all,  Lloyd's  surveyor  goes  down  and 
examines  her  along  with  me,  and  reports  what  is 
to  be  done.  Of  course  that  has  to  be  done.  We 
then  see  that  that  is  done,  because  unless  it  is  done 
according  to  Lloyd's  we  consider  the  vessel  is  not 
in  good  order. 

3974.  Did  those  338  vessels  laden  in  1872 
carry  full  cargoes  of  grain  ?—  They  would  carry 
full  cargoes  oi  course. 

3975.  The  shipments  of  flour  at  Montreal  are 
very  large,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

3976.  Do  you  sometimes  stow  flour  with  grain? 
— Yes. 

3977.  Then  you  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
carrying  bags  ? — Of  course,  if  there  is  flour  or 
any  other  cargo,  that  may  occasionally  happen. 

3978.  If  there  is  cargo  in  casks  you  would  not 
think  it  necessary  to  stow  any  grain  in  bags  ? — 
No,  we  would  stow  casks  here. 

3979.  That  is  frequently  done  in  Montreal? — 
Yes,  it  depends  greatly  on  the  port  the  vessel  is 
going  to. 

3980.  When  flour  is  stowed  in  barrels  that 
does  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  bags  ? 
—  Certainly. 

3981.  In  the  stowage  of  grain  in  sailing  vessels, 
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supposing  the  vessel  has  lower  deck  beams  and 
no  deck  laid,  do  you  lay  a  platform  ? — No. 

3982.  What  do  you  do  there?— We  allow  her 
to  fill  up  two  or  three  feet  above  the  beams. 

3983.  And  then  over  that,  what  do  you  put? 
— We  close  board  and  then  bag. 

3984.  You  put  a  platform?— Yes. 

3985.  And  then  bag  ver  that?— Yes;  very 
often  our  vessels  will  carry  two  kinds  of  grain. 

Mr.  Wilson, 

3986.  Is  boarding  very  expensive  ? — No,  the 
boarding  is  not  expensive.  It  is  higher,  of 
course,  tor  a  small  vessel ;  it  comes  up  to  about 
75  cents,  that  is  about  3  s.  a  ton  sterling  for  a 
small  vessel,  and  for  a  large  one  it  will  be  about 
50  cents,  or  2  s. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

3987.  How  much  is  that  to  a  quarter? — I 
think  it  comes  to  4  d. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

3988.  Do  you  find  the  number  of  sailing  ships 
trading  to  Montreal  decreasing  in  number? — 
They  are  only  decreasing  on  account  of  towage. 
The  iron  sailing  vessels  that  come  to  Montreal 
are  nearly  all  Canada  owned ;  of  course  I  mean 
liners. 

3989.  I  understood  you  to  tell  the  Committee 
just  now  that  the  class  of  tonnage  trading  to 
Montreal  is  very  superior  to  what  it  was  some 
years  ago? — We  have  some  very  fine  vessels 
coming  to  Montreal. 

3990.  And  a  larger  class  of  tonnage  ? — Heavier 
vessels. 

3991.  With  reference  to  freeboard,  you  are 
governed  by  your  own  judgment,  I  understood 
you  to  say? — I  am  governed  by  my  own  judg- 
ment. 

3992.  In  the  fixing  of  the  load  line?— Yes, 
but  we  always  have  Martell's  tables  as  a  basis. 
From  my  practical  knowledge  as  having  been  at 
sea,  and  as  a  builder,  and  having  long  experience, 
having  had  now,  I  suppose,  1,600  or  1,800  vessels 
passing  through  my  hands,  I  can  mark  a  vessel 
without  any  fear. 

3993.  Then  you  take  age  into  account  for  a 
ship,  do  you  not? — We  take  age  into  account, 
and  then  if  the  vessel  is  a  bluff  bowed  old  bruise- 
water  we  would  not  give  her  as  low  a  freeboard 
as  a  finer  looking  vessel,  one  which  would  be 
more  buoyant  and  would  rise  to  it. 

3994.  What  is  the  minimum  freeboard  you 
would  give  a  ship  loading  grain  at  Montreal,  say 
a  shallow  ship  of  small  tonnage ;  what  is  the 
minimum  freeboard  you  would  give  her  measur- 
ing in  the  waist? — I  allowed  two  vessels  to  go 
out  of  Montreal  last  month  with  22  inches. 

3995.  What  was  that  as  per  foot  depth  of 
hold;  how  many  inches? — It  would  be  about 
2g-inches. 

3996.  That  is  the  lowest  side  you  ever  gave  a 
ship  of  any  kind  loading  at  Montreal?— Then 
she  would  rise  when  she  got  down ;  we  always 
make  the  calculation  in  fresh  water. 

3997.  How  much  would  rise  in  salt  water. 
Take  a  ship,  we  will  say,  drawing  20  feet  of 
water,  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  flota- 
tion of  that  ship  ?  —  We  sometimes  call  it  a 
quarter-of-an-inch  to  a  foot. 

3998.  That  is  one-inch  to  every  five  feet 
draught  ? — Yes. 
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3999.  What  is  about  the  calculation  you  allow?      j  .    ^ 
—  With  20-feet  draught   she   would  lift  about  ^         * 
five  inches  ;  she  would  barely  lift  that. 

Mr.  Fry. 

4000.  You  have  described  to  the  Committee 
the  mode  in  which  inward  ships  are  inspected  on 
arrival;  that  inspection  is  only  with  a  view  to 
damage  to  the  cargo  ? — That  is  all. 

4001.  If  no  damage  is  done,  in  fact,  to  the 
cargo,  there  is  no  penalty  or  liability  on  the 
shipowner  or  the  captain  ? — None  whatever. 

4002.  I  think  you  said  something  about  an 
Act  of  Parliament  expected  next  year  in  the 
Canadian  Legislature  ;  is  that  to  alter  your  port 
regulations? — To  alter  a  very  few  points  here 
and  there.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  is  to 
make  them  still  more  binding. 

4003.  But  it  will  not  alter  the  regulations  in 
any  material  way  ? — The  spirit  of  the  law  will 
not  be  altered,  the  letter  of  it  will  be  a  little ; 
there  are  one  or  two  points  only  that  are 
wanted. 

4004.  Speaking  generally,  the  regulations  willt 
be  made  more  stringent  ? — More  stringent. 

4005.  As  regards  these  bags,  do  the  bags 
belong  to  the  ship  in  each  case  ? — In  some  cases 
they  uelong  to  the  vessel,  and  in  a  very  great 
number  of  cases  they  are  hired. 

4006.  You  said  that  foreign  ships  seldom  have 
them  ? — They  have  to  hire  them.  That  is  where 
my  remark  about  the  bags  leaking  or  bleeding 
comes  in.  These  bags  are  hired,  and  when  they 
come  to  this  side  they  knife  them  at  once,  cut  the 
sewing,  and  that  will  make  a  hole.  When  they 
go  back  they  are  all  inspected.  On  the  road 
across  they  have  some  few  grains  in  them,  and 
the  rats  get  at  those.  Then  if  the  bag  looks 
good  it  is  not  opened,  it  is  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  the  master  gets  these  bags.  Then 
they  may  have  been  wet,  they  have  steamed  and 
heated,  but  still  they  look  quite  good,  and  as 
they  are  going  over  the  combings  of  the  hatch, 
being  handed  down,  thev  sometimes  crack  right 
across.  If  the  officers  ot  the  ships  are  not  smart 
and  order  that  bag  up  again,  it  is  shuffled  in  out 
of  sight  as  soon  as  possible. 

4007.  How  many  times,  as  a  rule,  are  the  bags 
used? — It  would  be  very  hard  to  say;  some 
masters  are  as  careful  of  another  person's  pro- 
perty as  they  are  of  their  own,  and  look  after 
the  bags  well  ;  they  might  last  four  voyages 
perhaps. 

4008.  Do  you  make  it  your  business  to  see  that 
the  bags  are  sound  ? — We  see  that  the  bags  are 
sound  as  far  as  sight  will  allow  us ;  the  quality  of 
the  bag  may  be  bad,  and  it  will  break.  There  is 
a  system  of  hooks  that  is  used,  which  are  present 
on  all  occasions  ;*  the  men  will  just  stick  the  hook 
into  a  bag  before  you  can  6ay  anything  about  it, 
for  of  course  we  are  not  at  hand  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

4009.  I  think  the  principle  of  your  rules  is  to 
put  the  bulk  cargo  in  such  a  form  as  to  jam  it  in 
its  place  so  that  it  cannot  shift?— Jam  it  as 
much  as  possible. 

4010.  You  adopt  compulsory  shifting  boards  ? 
—Yes. 

4011.  Then  you  have  a  perfect  lining? — As 
perfect  as  we  can  make  it. 

4012.  Then  you  have  a  perfect  platform? — 
Yes. 

Y  4013.  Then 
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Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Anderson— continued. 

- — -  4013.  Then  you  jam  that  platform   into  its 

Jul j  188a.  p]ace  to  keep  it  secure  with  bags  or  barrels  or 

heavy  cargo,  either  to  jam  it  between  the  deck 

or  the  grain,  or  by  its  own  weight  to  keep  that 

platform  perfectly  tight  and  secure  ? — Yes. 

4014.  Then  you  think  when  that  is  done  that 
is  the  safest  way  in  which  cargo  can  be  carried  ? 
— "We  consider  it  the  safest  way  khown  at  pre- 
sent. 

4015.  You  prefer  that  to  even  all  bags? — 
I  do. 

4016.  You  know  the  objects  of  our  proposed 
legislation,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4017.  If  we  could  secure  that  at  all  the  ports 
that  send  us  grain  we  could  have  such  regulations 
as  yours  carried  out  we  should  need  no  legisla- 
tion at  all  ?— I  think  that  you  would  be  conferring 
a  great  boon  on  seamen. 

4018.  If  we  could  get  that?— Yes. 

4019.  But  you  are  aware  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  great  many  ports  where  we  have  no  con- 
trol, and  therefore  our  proposed  legislation  is  to 
attack  the  ship  when  it  arrives  at  our  ports,  and 

•punish  the  ship  if  she  has  not  been  properly 
stowed ;  do  you  think  that  will  be  an  effectual 
way  of  dealing  with  it? -It  would  be  a  most 
effectual  way  of  dealing  with  it  if  the  law  could 
be  passed  here  to  affect  these  ports. 

4020.  Do  you  consider,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is 
the  only  way  we  have  of  doing  it,  seeing  that  we 
cannot  get  port  wardens  established  at  all  the 
foreign  ports  ? — That  is  the  only  way.  I  think 
the  American  Government  could  be  led  to  join 
you  in  it. 

4021.  You  think  the  American  Government, 
if  we  proposed  it,  would  be  disposed  to  establish 
port  wardens  such  as  you  have  at  Montreal  ?— I 
think  they  would  ;  I  think  they  are  quite  humane 
enough  to  know  that  the  loss  of  life  in  the  Ameri- 
can ports  is  very  great. 

4022.  But,  so  far,  they  have  hot  done  so  ? — 
No. 

4023.  You  said,  I  think,  that  when  a  vessel 
arrives  inward  you  go  on  board  and  examine  the 
stowage  ? — Yes. 

4024.  Is  that  seriously  objected  to  by  captains 
and  shipowners  ? — Never  at  all ;  at  least  by  their 
representatives  it  is  never  objected  to. 

4025.  You  are  not  considered  spies  for  doing 
it  ? — Quite  the  reverse. 


Mr.  Anderson — continued. 

4026.  Are  you  aware  that  shipowners  tell  us 
that  if  harbour  authorities  here  went  on  board  to 
examine  the  stowage  they  would  be  considered 
spies? — It  i«  quite  the  reverse  with  us;  I  am 
always  welcomed  on  board  the  ships. 

Mr.  Corry. 

4027.  I  want  to  clear  that  up,  because  that 
will  leave  a  wrong  impression  ;  is  it  not  the  fact, 
or  are  you  aware  whether  it  is  the  fact,  or  not, 
that  every  port  where  an  inward  cargo  is  re- 
ceived the  rule  is  for  surveyors  to  go  and  examine 
the  stowage ;  in  the  port  of  London,  for  instance, 
when  a  cargo  comes  in  from  foreign  ports  are  you 
aware  whether  the  cargo  is,  or  is  not,  inspected 
by  surveyors  to  see  tnat  the  cargo  is  properly 
stowed  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  ? — I  take  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  off  both  the  shipowner  and 
the  shipmaster,  because  when  I  go  down  below 
and  go  into  the  hold  it  is  only  oecause  he  has 
asked  me  down. 

Mr.  Gourleg. 

4028.  You  do  not  interfere  unless  the  captain 
asks  you  ? — I  have  no  right  there. 

4029.  The  captain  invites  you  to  go?— Yes, 
and  then  he  must  do  it  in  writing.  All  orders 
left  in  our  office  must  be  in  writing. 

4030.  You  do  not  go  on  board  the  ship  when 
the  ship  arrives,  of  your  own  accord? — It  is  to 
prevent  dispute.  The  goods  may  be  landed  on 
the  wharves  in  a  damaged  condition,  from  sweat, 
for  instance.  That  is  a  thing  we  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  in  the  spring  ot  the  year  with  iron 
vessels  that  come  out  from  here.  After  loading 
in  a  warm  port  they  come  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  are  several  days  in  the  ice,  and 
as  the  warm  air  in  them  condenses,  it  falls  on  the 
cargo,  which  in  all  probability  consists  of  tin 
plates,  or  iron,  or  zinc,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Bale  goods  do  not  suffer  much,  nor  do  barrel 
goods.  Then  I  look  at  it  and  see  no  signs  of  salt 
water  coming  down.  I  then  examine  the  thing 
and  see  that  it  is  steam  or  sweat,  as  we  call  it,  and 
I  say  damaged  by  sweat,  and  there  is  no  recourse 
against  the  ship. 

4031.  You  are  simply  called  in  when  damage 
occurs,  as  between  the  master  and  the  consignee  ? 
— That  is  all. 


Mr.  James  Spaight,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.Spaight. 


Chairman. 

4032.  You  are  the  President  of  the  Limerick 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — Yes. 

4033.  You  have  been  a  shipowner  for  a  long 
time  ? — Yes,  and  agent  for  Lloyd's  for  that  dis- 
trict. 

4034.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  grain  trade  ? — 
Yes. 

4035.  From  the  American  ports? — From  the 
American  ports  chiefly. 

4036.  Not  at  all  from  the  Mediterranean  ? — 
Latterly,  entirely  from  the  American  ports,  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  great  cessation  of  the 
grain  trade  from  the  Black  Sea. 

4037.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  regulations 
of  the  underwriters  of  New  York  afford  a  suffi- 
cient security  against  the  shifting  of  grain 
cargoes  ? — Yes, 


Chairman — continued. 

4038.  Do  those  regulations  require  longitudi- 
nal partitions  fore  and  aft  of  the  ship  ? — Y es,  in 
the  'tween  decks  not  going  down  into  the  lower 
hold. 

4039.  Is  the  lower  hold  without  partitions  at 
all  ? — Entirely,  except  at  each  end  of  the  ship, 
where  the  ship  does  not  fill  altogether. 

4040.  There  are  transverse  bulkheads  in  order 
to  press  the  cargo  up  ? — Yes,  but  no  fore  and  aft 
bulkhead,  except  in  the  between  decks. 

4041 .  Do  you  consider  that  those  regulations 
are  sufficient  ? — I  find  from  practical  experience 
that  they  are  fully  sufficient 

4042.  Have  you  ever  had  a  case  in  which  the 
cargo  has  shifted  ? — I  never  heard  of  one  when 
loaded  in  that  way. 

4043.  Ajre  you  aware  whether  the  New  York 

underwriters 
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Chairman — continued. 

underwriters  fix  a  load-line  ? — The  surveyors  in 
all  the  Atlantic  ports  examine  the  load-line,  and 
if  the  load-line  fixed  in  this  country  is  according 
to  their  ideas,  they  allow  it  to  pass,  but  they  are 
not  bound  to  follow  exactly  the  load-line  that  is 
fixed  in  this  country. 

4044.  Do  they,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  alter 
the  load-line  ? — To  my  knowledge,  they  have  not. 
At  the  same  time,  to  fix  a  hard-and-fast  system 
of  a  load-line  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  not 
a  proper  one,  because  the  model  of  each  ship 
makes  an  essential  difference  as  to  what  the  load- 
line  should  be.  Now,  with  two  ships  of  mine,  the 
load-line  in  one  case  gives  a  proper  loading,  a  full 
and  sufficient  loading  for  the  ship,  and  in  the  other 
case  the  ship  is  at  least  100  tons  short  of  what 
she  could  safely  and  conveniently  carry. 

4045.  Is  there  any  requirement  in  the  New 
York  regulations  providing  that  a  certain  pro* 
portion  of  the  cargo  should  be  in  bags  ? — Yes. 

4046.  What  proportion  ? — One-fourth. 

4047.  One-fourth  in  every  case  is  required  to 
be  in  bags? — Yes. 

4048.  Is  any  grain  in  bulk  allowed  to  be 
loaded  in  the  between  decks  ? — I  speak  now  of 
ships  that  have  no  fixed  between  deck  laid,  and 
as  to  them  there  is  no  rule.  One-fourth  of 
the  cargo  is  required  to  be  shipped  in  bags. 
With  my  own  ships  I  have  latterly  found  it 
desirable  to  insure  the  hulls  of  the  ships  in 
France ;  I  have  found  the  insurance  more  satis- 
factory and  cheaper  than  I  can  have  it  done  in 
this  country,  and  there  a  clause  is  inserted  in  the 
policy  by  the  French  underwriters,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  vessel  being  employed  in  the  grain 
trade  she  must  carry  one-fourth  in  bags. 

4049.  How  long  have  you  been  insuring  in 
France? —For  four  years. 

4050.  Then  do  you  think  it  is  unnecessary  and 
undesirable  that  grain  cargoes  should  be  loaded 
wholly  in  bags? — I  do,  because  I  believe  it 
would  put  a  very  unnecessary  tax  upon  British 
shipping,  which  is  heavily  handicapped  already 
as  competing  with  foreigners. 

4051.  You  will  have  no  objection  to  its  being 
made  compulsorily  to  load  one-fourth  of  the 
cargo  in  bags  ? — No. 

4052.  In  fact  that  is  what  you  already  do 
voluntarily  ? — That  we  already  ao. 

4053.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  its 
being  made  compulsory  to  provide  sufficient  shift- 
ing boards  down  to  the  keelson? — I  think  it 
wholly  unnecessary  ;  it  is  practically  impossible 
that  tne  lower  part  of  the  cargo  can  shift  if  the 
top  is  secure. 

4054.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  last  witness, 
Mr.  Shaw,  who  told  us  that  he  thought  it  desir- 
able that  the  shifting  boards  should  go  down  to 
the  keelson  ? — I  cannot  conceive  upon  what  prin- 
ciple he  could  say  that.     The  top  of  the  cargo  is 

,  the  only  portion  of  the  cargo  that  can  shift.  If 
a  vessel  takes  a  very  great  list,  there  is  no  doubt 
what  is  low  down  in  the  extreme  side  of  a  vessel 
will  become  the  top  of  the  cargo ;  but  it  is  only 
as  the  top  that  it  can  possibly  shift 

4055.  Your  objection  to  the  Bill  as  it  is  before 
the  Committee,  is  to  the  additional  and  unneces- 
sary expense  which  it  would  involve  to  the  ship- 
owner?— Yes,  and  I  am  prepared  with  a  few 
figures  that  I  think  would  show  the  Committee 
the  effect  of  that  objection.  I  have  taken  from 
our  own  books  the  cost  of  loading  a  ship  of  ours 
called  the  "  Shannon,"  of  1,200  tons,  recently  in 
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Chairwuin — continued. 
Philadelphia,  and  I  have  compared  the  present 
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jrnuaaeipnu,  ana  i  nave  compared  the  present      »  «      88 
cost  of  loading  one-fourth  in  nags,  with  what  it  v         ' 

would  be  if  she  was  compelled  to  load  the  whole 
in  bags.  I  can  give  the  figures  accurately,  if 
necessary,  to  the  Committee.  The  general  result 
is,  that  the  extra  cost  per  voyage  if  the  ship  was 
compelled  to  load  her  whole  cargo  in  bags  would 
be  220 1  per  voyage. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

4056.  Instead  of  a  fourth  ? — Instead  of  a 
fourth.  The  difference  there  would  be  in  the 
case  of  loading  that  one  ship  each  voyage,  if  she 
were  compelled  to  load  the  other  three-fourths  in 
bags. 

4057.  Is  that  purchasing  the  bags  or  hiring  the 
bags? — Hiring  the  bags. 

Mr.  ffilson. 

4058.  Is  that  an  extra  cost  over  the  quarter, 
or  the  entire  cost? — The  entire  cost  per  voyage 
for  loading  the  entire  cargo  in  sacks  instead  of 
loading  one-fourth  in  sacks. 

4059.  A  quarter  of  that  you  already  paid  ?— 
Yes,  I  take  these  figures  from  what  we  have 
already  paid. 

Chairman. 

4060.  Would  that  220  /.  be  the  additional  cost 
over  one-fourth,  or  would  it  be  the  total  cost, 
including  the  one-fourth  ? — No,  the  difference. 
The  present  cost  of  loading  one-fourth  in  bags 
we  find  from  actual  experience  to  be  776  dollars 
25  cents ;  the  cost  of  loading  the  whole  in  bags 
would  be  1,828  dollars,  and  the  difference  would 
make  1,052  dollars,  which  at  4  *.  2  d.  is  220  /. 

4061.  Do  you  assume  that  in  both  cases  you 
would  carry  the  same  amount  of  cargo  ? — x  es ; 
as  a  general  rule  the  extra  cost  of  loading  in 
sacks  consists  of  two  items ;  one  is  the  drfay, 
which  is  a  very  serious  item  for  the  ship,  and  the 
other  is  the  actual  cost  of  stowage.  The  delay  of 
loading  a  vessel  in  bags  would  we  consider  be  at 
least  five  times  what  it  is  loading  in  bulk,  and  the 
cost  would  be  three  times  as  much. 

4062-3.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to 
add? — Nothing,  except  that  there  is  one  particular 
thing  I  have  not  heard  any  witness  allude  to,  and 
that  is  the  total  revolution  that  the  Bill,  as  framed, 
would  cause  in  the  grain  trade  at  present  con- 
ducted in  this  country.  The  enormous  amount 
of  the  maize  trade,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it,  is 
loaded  in  America,  and  brought  to  this  country 
to  ports  of  call.  It  is  purchased  in  this  country 
by  grain  merchants  upon  the  report  that  is  given 
of  its  condition  at  the  port  of  call.  If  the  vessel 
is  loaded  entirely  in  bags  it  would  be  totally  im- 
possible to  make  any  report.  1  call  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  the  fact  that  it  would  create 
a  revolution  in  the  trade  in  that  way,  and  would 
impose  a  very  considerable  tax  upon  the  im- 
porters of  grain. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

4064.  Would  you  put  as  much  cargo  into 
your  vessels  in  bags  as  you  do  in  bulk  ? — We 
would  load  them  to  the  load-line  just  the  same. 

4065.  You  could  not  put  it  in  bags  down  to 
the  load-line  ? — Yes,  the  vessels  do  not  fill  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

4066.  Are  you  aware  that  all  the  grain  comes 
from  California  in  bags  ? — Yes. 

T  2  4067.  How 
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Mr,  Baxter — continued. 

4067.  How  do  you  meet  the  difficulty  about 
sacking  there  ? — The  cases  are  not  parallel,  for 
this  reason,  that  in  Californian  grain  it  is  naturally 
so  dry  and  hard  that  there  is  no  risk  from  fer- 
mentation. In  the  maize  crop,  the  trade  that  I 
am  principally  acquainted  with,  and  that  I  speak  of, 
the  maize  is  very  often  shipped  in  a  green  condi- 
tion, and  the  great  risk  that  a  buyer  has  in  this 
country  is  its  heating  from  its  own  fermentation, 
which  does  not  exist  at  all  in  Californian  cargoes. 

4068.  Does  the  same  remark  apply  to  grain 
coming  from  Chili  ?  —Yes,  and  Australia.  There 
has  never  been  known  an  instance  of  grain  from 
those  countries  heating  from  heat  developed  by 
themselves  from  fermentation ;  whereas  it  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  maize  cargoes,  particularly 
when  the  new  crop  begins  to  come  in.  In  fact, 
it  is  very  rare  that  there  is  not  some  heat. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

4069.  Had  this  vessel,  the  "  Shannon,"  a 
main  deck  laid  ? — She  has  no  deck  laid ;  no  be- 
tween deck. 

4070.  How  far  do  you  carry  your  shifting 
boards  down  in  that  ship ;  to  the  main  deck 
beams  ? — Merely  to  the  main  deck  beams. 

Mr.  Power 

4071.  You  are  connected  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

4072.  Did  they  pass  any  resolution  about  this 
Bill?— They  did.  When  the  Bill  was  first 
spoken  of  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Limerick,  and  we  sent  a  petition  to 
the  representative  of  Limerick,  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  to  be  presented  against  the  Bill,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  alluded  to. 

4073.  You  said  just  now  that  a  cargo  could  not 
possibly  shift  from  the  bottom  ? — No,  not  if  the 
top  was  secure* 

4074.  Supposing  that  cargo  was  not  properly 
loaded,  then  tne  cargo  may  shift  from  the  Dottom  ? 
— No,  it  cannot  shift  from  the  bottom,  it  always 
must  shift  from  the  top. 


Mr.  Power — continued. 

4075.  No  matter  how  it  is  laid  ? — No  matter 
how  it  is  laid. 

4076.  Have  you  ever  calculated  the  difference 
in  price  between  unloading  a  ship  with  grain  in 
bags  and  grain  in  bulk  ? — 1  have.  The  calcula- 
tion I  have  already  stated  to  the  Committee  is, 
that  the  cost  of  stowing  in  bags  is  about  five 
times  the  cost  of  stowing  in  bulk.  There  is  a 
little  additional  cost  in  discharging,  because  the 
bags  have  to  be  cut,  and  the  grain  absolutely  is 
discharged  in  bulk,  because  it  is  bushelled  in 
bulk. 

4077.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  the  regulations  under  the 
4th  section  of  this  Act  in  Ireland,  double  dues 
on  foreign  ships  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would. 

4078.  Would  the  harbour  authorities  carry 
them  out?— -I  cannot  answer  what  they  would  do, 
but  in  our  port  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  about 
it.  I  am  a  very  constant  attendant  at  our  har- 
bour board. 

4079.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  putting 
double  dues  on  foreign  ships  ? — I  should  be  in 
favour  of  putting  any  restrictions  that  are  put  on 
our  own  on  them,  because  we  are  nearly  starved 
already,  and  any  additional  restriction  would 
nearly  kill  us  all. 

4080.  Suppose  you  were  to  levy  double  dock 
dues,  and  Waterford  did  not,  do  not  you  think  you 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage  then  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  should. 

4081.  As  they  are  not  compelled  to  do  it? — No 
doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Corry. 

4082.  As  a  tirain  merchant]  as  well  as  a  ship- 
owner, you  think  that  it  would  be  a  disadvantage 
to  the  trade  if  all  the  cargo  was  carried  in  bags  ? 
— Yes,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  stated,  that  we 
could  not  buj*  with  any  guarantee  at  all  as  to  the 
quality  of  what  we  were  buying.  There  is  only 
one  other  thing  I  wish  to  say,  and  that  is  about 
platforms  under  the  bagsiing  in  Montreal.  That, 
practically,  is  quite  unnecessary. 
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Mr.  George  Alexander  Laws,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4083.  You  have  been,  I  think,  a  master 
mariner  ? — I  have. 

4084.  And  you  are  at  present  a  steamship 
manager,  and  the  owner  of  steamers  carrying 
grain  both  in  bulk  and  in  bags  ? — That  is  so. 

4085.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Liverpool  Underwriters'  Registry  ? — I  am 
the  representative  of  the  Northern  Insurance 
Association  to  that  registry. 

4086.  I  think  you  are  also  prepared  to  submit 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  North  of  England 
Steam  Shipowners'  Association? — I  am. 

4087.  And  on  behalf  of  the  North  Shields 
Shipowners'  Association  ? — Yes. 

4088.  Are  you  of  opinion,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  these  associations,  that  any  further  legislation 
is  necessary  with  regard  to  grain  steamers  ?— 
We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not,  the  per-centage 
of  loss  is  so  small  through  the  loading  of  gram 
in  any  way. 

4089.  If,  however,  the  Committee  and  Parlia- 
ment should  be  of  opinion  that"  legislation  was 
necessary,  would  you  in  any  way  limit  that  legis- 
lation ? — We  consider  that  it  should  be  confined 
entirely  to  the  Atlantic  trade  in  that  case. 

4090.  Do  you  think  that  foreign  vessels  ought 
to  be  included  in  such  legislation  ?— We  do  cer- 
tainly, otherwise  we  must  lose  the  trade. 

4091.  Do  you  consider  that  the  action  of  your 
mutual  insurance  associations  tends  to  prevent 
losses  ? — We  are  certain  that  the  greatest  care 
is  exercised  whenever  a  vessel  is  offered  to  us  for 
insurance;  each  association  has  its  own  surveyor, 
and  he  is  sent  on  board  the  vessel  and  inspects 
her  in  every  way  in  regard  to  her  equipment  and 
also  in  regard  to  the  load  line,  and  reports  to  the 
committee  before  they  accept  such  a  vessel  for 
insurance. 

4092.  TV  hat  is  the  general  character  of  the 
rules  of  these  associations.  In  the  first  place,  as 
to  load-line,  do  they  make  any  regulation  as  to 
load-line?  —  They   make   no  regulation  except 
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that  they  must  pass  the  survey  of  their  surveyor, 
and  he  would  report  against  any  improper  load- 
line  bein£  put  on  the  ship. 

4093.  What  amount  of  freeboard  do  you  usually 
allow  ? — Twenty  per  cent,  in  summer,  25  per 
cent,  in  winter. 

4094.  Then,  as  regards  the  loading  of  grain 
vessels,  what  regulations  do  your  survevors  re- 
quire to  be  observed  ? — The  survevors  of  an  out- 
ward vessel  to  be  used  in  the  gram  trade  would 
see  that  the  stanchions  of  the  between  decks  and 
lower  hold  were  sufficiently  strong  and  well- 
fastened  ;  he  would  not  require  that  they  should 
be  fitted  in  England  with  shifting  boards,  but 
the  rules  of  the  association  would  require  that 
before  the  grain  could  be  loaded,  efficient  shifting 
boards,  properly  fitted,  would  have  to  be  put  into 
position. 

4095.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  efficient 
shifting  boards  ? — It  would  depend  a  great  deal 
upon  the  size  and  form  of  the  vessel;  but,  as 
a  rule,  shifting  boards  from  two  to  three  inches 
well  supported  by  shores  are  those  that  are  used 
by  all  the  vessels  that  are  insured  in  these  asso- 
ciations, and  we  believe  that  we  cover  nearly 
all  vessels  in  the  grain  trade,  that  are  not  liners. 

4096.  Do  you  require  shifting  boards  to  be 
carried  down  to  the  kelson? — No,  we  do  not 
require  them  to  be  carried  more  than  between 
deck  and  deck  in  the  upper  deck  and  a  few  boards 
down  in  the  lower  hold  ;  some  carry  them  down 
to  the  lower  hold  beams. 

4097.  Do  you  require  any  portion  of  the  cargo 
to  be  carried  in  bags? — Not  in  the  Black  Sea 
trade.  In  the  Atlantic  trade  we  require  one- 
fourth  to  be  carried  in  bags. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

4098.  That  is  in  winter  ? — In  winter  only. 
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Chairman* 

4099.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  general 
5  July  i8?o.  provisions  that  all  vessels  engaged,  whether  in 

the  Black  Sea  or  the  Atlantic  trade,  should  be 
required  to  carry  one-fourth  of  their  cargo  in 
bags?— Except  in  the  Black  Sea  trade  we 
should  see  no  objection  to  that,  provided  there 
was  no  particular  system  exacted.  We  have 
such  a  bitter  experience  of  the  system  that  was 
exacted  in  Canada,  it  caused  us  so  many  losses, 
that  we  should  be  very  particular  in  that 

4100,  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  general 
requirement,  that  in  all '  those  cases  efficient 
shifting  boards  should  be  provided,  and  that  they 
should  be  carried  down  to  the  kelson  ?— I  cannot 
say  that  we  should  object ;  the  objection  would 
not  take  the  form  of  a  petition  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  but  we  should  consider  the  lower  tier  of 
shifting  boards  under  the  lower  hold  beams  quite 
unnecessary. 

4)01.  Would  you  consider  them  unnecessary 
in  all  cases?— In  all  cases  we  should  consider 
them  unnecessary  ;  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
lower  bulk  to  shift  with  heavy  weight  on  the  top 

4102.  Could  you  suggest  any  way  in  which 
regulations  could  be  framed  which  would  secure 
sufficient  shifting  boards,  and  yet  would  not 
define  the  necessity  for  carrying  down  to  the 
kelson  ?— We  should  say  two-thirds  of  the  depth 
would  in  all  cases  be  sufficient,  especially  where 
a  feeder  system  was  adopted. 

4103.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any 
ground  for  excluding  vessels  of  less  than  a  certain 
tonnage  from  such  regulations? — In  steamers 
we  think  not,  but  it  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  in  the 
Black  Sea  the  smaller  vessels,  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  vessels,  all  go  without  shifting  boards 
at  all,  but  they  are  so  carried  where  the  captain 
is  the  head  of  a  family,  and  his  sons  and  friends 
on  board  are  the  mates  and  cooks  and  sea- 
men. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

4104.  Those  are  sailing  vessels?  —  Sailing 
vessels;    they    go   absolutely   without  shifting 

boards. 

Chairman. 

4105.  You  have  had  under  your  consideration 
the  loss  of  grain  ships,  have  you  not?— Continually 
every  year.  We  have  committees  and  sub- 
committees appointed  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  associations,  who  consider  all  the  losses, 
and  try.  to  frame  rules  to  meet  anything  of  that 
kind.  So  far,  the  rules  have  been  entirely  gene- 
ral ;  we  thought  it  was  dangerous  to  frame  any 
particular  rules  regarding  shifting  boards. 

4106.  Do  you  consider  that  these  vessels  have 
been  lost  through  the  shifting  of  the  cargo  ?— 
No,  we  have  only  four  instances  in  the  lasteight 
years  of  vessels  being  lost  through  the  shifting  of 
cargo,  or  that  arc  known  to  have  been  lost  through 
the  shifting  of  cargo. 

4107.  What  are  the  principal  causes  of  loss  t — 
We  consider  that  in  the  Atlantic  trade  in  the 
winter  time  the  principal  causes  are  collision 
with  ice,  or  collision  with  vessels  themselves, 
when  both  foundered,  or  collisions  with  derelicts 
or  sunken  vessels,  or  water-logged  vessels 
floating  about  in  great  number ;  that  is  known  to 

be  the  case* 

4108.  What  other  causes  of  loss  do  you  con- 
sider there  are?— We  have  found  in  our  experience 


Chairman —  continued. 

while  we  have  been  inquiring  into  these  cases 
that  there  are  unfortunately  a  large  number  of 
break  downs  in  machinery,  and  break  downs,  such 
as  steering  gear,  and  the  like,  which  have  caused 
them  to  ship  water  so  heavily  as  to  carry  away 
the  deck  fastenings,  and  so  cause  them  to  sink. 

4109.  Do  you  think  anything  more  can  be 
done  by  legislation  in  order  to  reduce  the  loss 
from  that  cause? — From  that  cause  we  do  not 
think  there  is,  because  they  are  under  a  t  riple  survey 
already ;  they  have  the  surveyors  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  inspecting  the  machinery,  the  surveyors 
of  the  registry  books  inspecting  the  machinery, 
and  all  north- country  steamers  when  submitted 
for  insurance  to  these  clubs  are  inspected  by  our 
own  surveyors.  Therefore  we  think  it  would  be 
simply  adding  another  surveyor,  and  we  do  not 
see  what  is  to  be  done.  The  greatest  care  is 
already  taken  in  that  respect. 

4110.  Is  there  any  other  cause  of  loss  which 
you  have  found  to  be  prevalent?  —  We  have 
found  the  greatest  cause  of  loss  in  the  Atlantic 
trade  to  be  from  the  system  of  double  ceiling 
which  was  insisted  upon  in  the  American  and 
Canadian  Reports  up  to  1873 ;  that  caused  very 
great  loss  indeed. 

4111.  In  what  way  did  that  operate? — All 
the  lower  hold  was  sheathed  off  by  thin  slabs  of 
wood,  and  a  ceiling  from  10  to  12  inches  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ship.  These  linings  in  all  cases 
have  been  found  to  let  the  grain  inside  them  when 
the  vessel  got  to  sea  from  various  causes,  either 
from  knots  in  the  wood,  or  from  the  wood  being 
too  thin,  or,  in  very  many  cases,  from  rat  holes, 
and  that  has  been  quite  sufficient  to  allow  the 
bulk  grain  to  filter  through,  and  fill  up  the  inter- 
stices of  the  hold,  which  in  a  very  large  ship  would 
amount  to  several  hundred  quarters.  Then  again, 
as  a  witness  on  Thursday  informed  you,  tnese 
ceilings  have  in  many  instances  been  known  to 
come  down  bodily,  and  thus  lower  the  bulk  of 
the  grain  entirely.  Of  course  in  heavy  weather 
that  would  tend  to  shifting. 

4112.  The  system  to  wliich  you  are  now  refer- 
ring is  the  system  which  was  in  use  before  1873? 
— And  is  still  in  use  in  the  States,  unfortunately. 
They  frequently  oompel  you  to  ceil  the  vessels, 
and  to  line  them. 

4113.  Confine  yourself  for  the  moment  to  the 
Canadian  trade ;  there  that  regulation  has  been 
abandoned,  has.  it  not  ? — Practically  it  has  been 
abandoned  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  now  ceil 
vessels.  I  beg  pardon,  they  ceil  the  vessels,  but 
they  do  not  line  them,  and  they  do  not  ceil  them 
on  the  top  of  water  ballast  tank. 

4114.  xou  see  no  objection  to  the  Canadian 
system  as  it  exists  at  present  ?— Except  that  we 
think  the  placing  of*  the  bags  on  the  bulk  is  quite 
an  unnecessary  thing.  Below  the  'tween  decks  they 
place  three  tiers  of  bags,  that  is  to  say,  you  are 
allowed  a  height  somewhat  higher  than  this  table, 
three  feet  to  stow  three  tiers  of  bags  in.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  any  gang  of  men  can  work 
in  that  space  (some  of  them  go  20  or  30  feet  away 
from  the  vessel's  hatch)  and  stow  up  properly. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  leave  six  feet,  where 
they  could  work  in  it,  but  we  think  that  the 
whole  plan  is  unnecessary. 

4115.  Do  you  prefer  that  more  bags  should  be 
used  than  in  the  Canadian  system  ? — We  should 
say,  if  that  system  was  adopted  at  all,  it  would  be 

better 
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better  in  the  lower  hold  with  more  bags,  because 
if  a  man  has  his  own  height  to  work  in  he  can 
stow  them  properly.  I  am  continually  examining 
vessels,  both  vessels  under  my  own  care,  and  those 
of  my  firm,  and  I  find  that  in  many  cases  the  cargo 
has  sunk  considerably,  simply  through  the  lining 
filling  up  with  grain. 

4116.  That  applies  to  the  Canadian  system, 
but  as  regards  the  American  system,  you  consider 
that  their  regulations  are  still  unsafe? — They  are 
still  unsafe.  You  may  consider  the  Canadian  and 
American  ways  of  stowing  grain  are  almost  iden- 
tical. 

4117.  You  have  just  told  us  that  they  were 
identical  before  1873,  but  since  1873  the  Cana- 
dians have  altered  what  you  considered  the 
objectionable  features  in  their  system  ? — That  is 
so,  and  they  are  frequently  now  altered  in  the 
States  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  you  can  get  clear  of 
ceiling  and  lining  by  charter-party  as  the  case 
may  be. 

4118.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  consider  that  ships 
loaded  in  accordance  with  the  New  York  Regu- 
lations are  safely  stowed  ? — If  they  are  lined  and 
ceiled  we  consider  them  very  unsafe  indeed. 

4119.  Therefore  it  is  possible  that  a  steamship 
laden  with  grain  may  have  passed  the  inspection 
of  the  New  York  Underwriters,  and  still  be  un- 
safe ? — Quite  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  our  asso- 
ciation. 

4120.  How  do  you  suggest  that  that  should  be 
dealt  with  by  legislation  ?  —  Our  experience 
of  grain  shows  us  that  the  only  safe  mode  to  carry 
bulk  grain  in  any  way  is  to  fill  up  every  space, 
that  is  to  say,  to  let  the  grain  run  right  against 
the  skin  of  the  ship,  and  fill  up  the  whole  of 
the  lower  hold.  Then  by  a  feed  system  we  keep 
a  pressure  on  that  bulk  grain  from  the  top,  and 
keep  the  lower  hold  full.  Then  if  bulk  grain 
is  kept  perfectly  full,  it  can  no  more  shift  than 
anything  else* 

4121.  How  do  you  keep  the  pumps  clear? — In 
steamers  pumps  are  never  used.  When  a  steamer 
comes  to  use  a  pump  she  is  past  all  hope  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  same  applies  to  iron  ships. 
Besides,  grain  gives  very  little  trouble  with 
pumps  indeed. 

4122.  That  is  very  different  from  the  evidence 
we  have  had  from  some  of  the  other  witnesses  ? 
— I  can  easily  explain  it  to  you.  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  actual  trimming  of 
grain  when  I  have  been  in  ships. 

4123.  Will  you  explain,  further,  why  it  is 
unnecessary  to  protect  the  pumps  ? — We  do  not 
consider  it  is  unnecessary  to  protect  the  pumps. 
The  pumps  are  always  cased  in  with  wood, 
clamped  round  with  iron.  They  are  secured  with 
wood,  and  made  perfectly  tight,  except  where  it 
has  to  catch  the  water,  and  that  is  the  only  pre- 
caution that  is  adopted  in  any  way.  A  great 
deal  has  been  spoken  before  this  Committee 
of  choking  pumps  with  grain,  which  never 
occurs,  and  cannot  occur.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  choke  a  pump  with  grain.  A  pump  will 
throw  grain  as  easily  as  possible,  as  long  as  there 
is  a  stream  ;  and,  what  is  called  in  sailor's 
parlance,  choking  with  grain,  is  where  the  grain 
swells,  and  prevents  the  water  getting  to  the 
pump. 

4124.  How  do  you  prevent  that  where  you  do 
entirely  without  lining ;  I  think  one  object  of  the 
lining,  which  has  been  described  to  us  by  other 
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witnesses,  was  to  prevent  that? — It  has  a  separate 
effect  to  that.  The  lining  lets  the  grain  through, 
and  therefore  the  effect  is  just  the  same  as  before, 
except  that  the  cargo  is  slacker. 

4125.  That  would  only  be  if  it  were  improperly 
lined  ? — But  the  pumps,  in  all  cases,  go  below 
the  ceiling  proper  of  the  ship,  into  the  wells. 

4126.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  the 
evidence  of  the  witness  from  Canada,  who  ex- 
plained how  very  detailed  was  every  examination 
of  the  boards  used  for  the  lining? — Yes,  I  heard 
Mr.  Shaw's  evidence.* 

4127.  If  such  precautions  were  taken,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  the  lining-  would  protect  the  pumps 
from  the  danger  whicn  you  fear  ? — Quite  impos- 
sible ;  it  is  quite  inadequate ;  the  wood  is  not  put 
in  in  such  u  way.  In  order  to  make  that  safe 
they  would  have  to  be  2  J -inch  or  3-inch  planks, 
properly  caulked  as  securely  as  we  caulk  the 
permanent  ceiling  of  ihe  vessel  when  we  lay  them 
clown,  and  are  goin<r  to  take  in  grain  on  the  top 
of  it.  It  is  a  ceiling  properly  laid  down  and 
caulked,  paved  with  pitch,  and  made  properly 
tight  except  just  in  the  parts  where  the  limber 
boards  are.  Those  are  cleared  out  before  the  grain 
cargoes  are  put  in.  The  limber  boards  are  put  in 
again,  and  the  carpenter  chintzes  them.  That  is 
impossible  to  do  with  the  thin  slabs  of  wood  they 
use  over  in  Canada  or  in  New  York. 

4128.  Your  objection  to  the  double  lining,  as  I 
understand,  is  that  it  raises  the  cargo,  and  con- 
sequently the  centre  of  gravity,  and  tends  to 
promote  unstabiiity  ? — That  is  so  with  all  cargoes 
except  wheat  and  maize,  where  you  can  afford  to 
raise  considerably  the  centre  of  gravity. 

4129.  Is  it  a  fact  that  another  source  of  danger 
is  that  these  boards  do  let  the  cargo  down,  and 
then  there  is  room  for  the  cargo  to  shift  ? — And 
lower  the  cargo  bodily.  That  is  our  principal 
objection  to  it,  as  I  tried  to  explain  before. 

4130.  You  have  told  us  what  you  consider  is 
proper  stowage  of  grain  cargo.  Do  you  think 
that  could  be  provided  for  by  any  additional 
regulations  ? — We  do  not  think  that  any  regula- 
tions which  would  deal  with  it  in  exact  terms 
could  provide  for  it.  We  point  to  the  failure  of 
the  regulations  in  Montreal  as  the  strongest  pro- 
test we  could  possibly  make  against  enacting  any 
particular  system. 

4131.  You  say  the  failure  of  the  regulations* 
I  suppose  you  mean  the  failure  before  1873  ?— 
That  is  so ;  and  the  regulations  remain  nearly 
the  same  now,  only  they  do  not  act  up  to  them. 

4132.  Since  1873  the  regulations  at  Montreal 
have  been  so  successful  that  there  have  been  no 
losses  whatever  of  grain  ships  ? — No,  we  put  it 
differently ;  we  say  before  1873  the  regulations 
were  so  bad  that  they  caused  the  whole  of  the 
losses.  We  say  that  distinctly,  because  in  the 
north  of  England  a  panic  was  caused  by  that. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

4133.  You  are  speaking  of  water-ballast  ships? 
— Yes ;  because  they  are  all  water-ballast  slaps 
that  go  there  now.  A  panic  was  caused  by  that 
very  thing ;  people  wrote  from  there,  saying  that 
they  would  be  lost  if  the  system  was  insisted  on  ; 
and  some  of  them  were  lost.  Others  paid  the 
fine  and  escaped. 

Chairman. 

4134.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
present  Canadian  regulations  are  bad,  and  that 
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.  Mr.  Latos.  the  safety  of  the  trade  is  due  only  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  observed  ? — That  is  so.     We 

5  July  1880-  Bay  distinctly  that  any  regulations  which  do  not 

require  that  the  whole  of  the  bulk  grain  shall  be 
stowed  next  the  skin  of  the  vessel,  and  without 
ceiling  or  lining,  are  dangerous.  Any  regula- 
tion which  does  not  require  that  there  should  be 
no  ceiling  or  lining  is  very  dangerous  indeed. 

4135.  The  danger,  in  your  opinion,  consists  in 
the  ceiling  or  the  lining,  does  it  not? — That 
is  so. 

4136.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  all  these  vessels 
which  come  from  Montreal  are  ceiled  or  lined  ? 
— For  the  last  four  or  five  years  I  have  never 
met  a  Montreal  vessel  with  a  lining;  that  is, 
steamers  having  grain  on  board;  but  I  have 
found  many  of  them  ceiled  where  there  was  no 
water-ballast  tank. 

4137.  You  say  the  regulation  which  requires 
ceiling  is  never  observed  ? — It  is  not  observed, 
and  because  of  its  failure  before  1873. 

4138.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
you  mean  by  ceiling,  as  contrasted  with  lining  ? 
— Ceiling  is  the  lining  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  lining  is  the  clapboard  sheath- 
ing up  these  spaces  along  the  sides  of  the  hold. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

4139.  One  is  permanent  and  the  other  is  tem- 
porary ? — No. 

4140.  Ceiling  is  permanent?  —  No,  they  are 
both  temporary.  There  is  a  permanent  close 
ceiling  in  every  vessel ;  but  the  temporary  ceil- 
ing is  what  is  put  in  afterwards. 

Chairman. 

4141.  In  the  Canadian  regulations  do  you 
object  to  ihe  ceiling,  or  to  the  lining,  or  to  both  ? 
— To  the  ceiling  we  object,  because  the  lining  is 
not  now  enforced ;  but  I  believe  it  remains  in 
their  Act  just  the  same,  therefore  it  might,  at 
any  rate,  be  enforced,  as  far  as  I  know. 

4142.  You  object  to  the  regulation,  so  far  as 
it  has  reference  to  lining ;  but  you  say,  in  that 
case,  the  regulation  is  not  enforced  ? — That  is  so. 
We  object  to  any  regulation  which  enforces  a 
space  of  thin  wood  into  which  the  cargo  may 
get  during  the  voyage. 

4143.  Do  you  object  to  the  regulation  as  to 
the  ceiling  ? — Entirely. 

4144.  That  is  enforced? — That  is  enforced. 

4145.  You  say  that  is  a  source  of  danger? — 
That  is  a  source  of  danger.  It  is  simply  a  pre- 
caution for  keeping  grain  dry,  but  it  never  was 
brought  in  for  safety. 

4146.  Then  I  must  ask  you  how  do  you 
account  for  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  these  sources 
of  danger  having  existed  since  1873,  there  has 
not  been  a  single  loss  of  a  grain  vessel  from 
Montreal? — I  can  easily  account  for  it  in  this 
way :  that  nearly  all  the  vessels  that  go  there 
now  are  double-bottomed;  the  consequence  is, 
that  there  is  no  ceiling  put  upon  their  tanks  at 
all.  There  are  a  few  that  do  go.  I  am  speaking 
now  not  of  liners,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordi- 
nary steamer,  such  as  we  have  insured  in  the 
north  of  England.  They  are  nearly  all  double- 
bottomed  in  gome  way  or  another ;  but  many  of 
them  have  still  spaces  in  the  hold  where  there  is 
no  tank,  and  that  would  be  ceiled  according  to 
these  regulations. 

4147,  It  comes  back  to  this,  therefore,  that 


Chairman — continued. 

you  would  consider  that  any  regulations  which 
require  lining  or  ceiling  are  bad  ? — Where  bulk 
grain  is  carried. 

4148.  You  consider  that  safety  is  secured  in 
the  case  of  grain  ships  coming  from  Montreal,  by 
the  fact  that  the  regulations  as  to  lining  are  no 
longer  observed,  and  that  the  regulations  as  to 
ceiling  are  also  no  longer  observed  in  vessels  of 
a  certain  class  of  construction,  which  form  the 
majority  of  the  ships  that  come  from  Montreal  ? 
— Distinctly  in  those  cases,  and  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  only  a  summer-trade. 

4149.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  foreign  vessels* 
You  say  that  foreign  vessels,  in  your  opinion, 
should  be  submitted  to  the  same  arrangements  as 
English  vessels ;  have  you  considered  how  that 
could  be  accomplished  ?— Only  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  course.  In  the  humble  opinion  of 
our  associations  in  the  north,  we  consider  that  the 
enactment  should  be  with  regard  to  the  importa- 
tion of  grain,  and  not  with  regard  to  the  carriage 
of  grain;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  enact  that  grain 
shall  all  come  into  this  country  in  bags  it  be- 
comes an  affair  of  the  merchant  and  not  of  the 
shipowner,  and  then  everyone  is  on  the  same 
level. 

415(K  Supposing  regulations  as  to  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  cargo  being  carried  in  bags, 
and  as  to  sufficient  shifting  boards,  were  made 
universal,  I  want  to  know  have  you  considered 
how  those  regulations  could  be  enforced  on 
foreign  ships? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  could 
be  in  any  way, 

4151.  You  have  told  us  that,  in  your  opinion, 
they  ought  to  be  ? — What  we  say  is  this,  that  we 
should  all  be  on  the  same  footing.  If  grain  is 
allowed  to  come  at  a  cheaper  rate  of  6  d.  a 
quarter  at  the  very  least,  from  6rf.  to  8d.  a 
quarter,  by  the  foreign  vessel  we  shall  lose  the 
trade,  and  the  difference  is  that  much,  notwith- 
standing the  contrary  evidence  that  has  been 
given  to  this  Committee. 

4152.  You  have  not  considered  the  means  by 
which  these  regulations  could  be  enforced  in  the 
case  of  foreign  ships? — We  certainly  have  not 
considered  the  means  any  further  than  to  say 
that  if,  instead  of  laying  the  onus  on  the  ship- 
owner to  carry  in  bags,  you  lay  the  onus  on 
any  consignee  bringing  grain  into  the  country 
to  have  it  in  bags,  that  any  vessel,  British  or 
foreign,  that  brought  it  would  have  to  carry  it 
in  those  bags,  the  same  as  they  brought  it  from 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

4153.  Have  you  considered  whether,  if  you 
laid  regulations  of  this  kind  upon  foreign  vessels 
without  the  assent  of  foreign  governments,  these 
governments  might  in  turn  impose  regulations 
on  English  ships  in  foreign  ports,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  English  trade  ? — No  doubt  if  they  were 
a  strong  government  they  would  send  you  a 
note  about  it  at  once. 

4154.  You  think  foreign  governments  would 
object? — I  fancy  so ;  it  would  be  handicapping 
their  trade  entirely.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
people  excepting  the  English  who  would  submit 
to  a  thing  of  the  kind. 

4155.  You  are  aware  that  foreign  vessels  load- 
ing in  Montreal  have  submitted  to  the  regula- 
tions ? — No  doubt  of  it,  outwards. 

4156.  Why  ^do  you  think  they  would  object 
more  to  regulations  in  force  in  English  ports 
than  to  the  regulations  now  in  force  in  Montreal? 

— I  cannot 
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—I  cannot  possibly  say  why  I  think  they  would 
object  more,  but  simply  that  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
certainly  would  object  to  being  fined  for  having 
brought  cargo  safely  in  bulk. 

4157.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say? 
— I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  on  behalf 
of  the  association  to  certain  figures.  We  state 
that  daring  the  last  eight  years  there  have  been 
only  four  steamers  reported  lost  through  cargo 
shifting. 

4158.  From  where? — They  are  all  from  the 
Atlantic 

4159.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Atlantic,  or  of 
all  trades  ? — Of  all  trades.  I  am  taking  now  pur- 
posely the  same  list  as  another  witness  quoted  to 
you  irom.  Then  we  say  that  in  regard  to  the 
two  last  years,  upon  the  working  of  which  this 
Bill  would  be  framed,  we  find  that  there  are  48 
cases  of  steamers  missing  and  foundered. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

4160.  Are  you  speaking  of  grain  vessels  ? — No, 
altogether  48  vessels.  Of  those  one-third  only, 
or  16,  were  loaded  with  grain  in  any  way.  Of 
that  16,  only  seven  were  laden  with  grain  in  bulk, 
and  of  those  lost  there  were  only  three  from  the 
Black  Sea  and  four  from  the  Baltic,  which  you 
practically  exclude  from  this  Bill ;  so  that  from 
the  Black  Sea  we  have  fewer  losses  than  from 
the  Baltic,  which  is  excluded.  We  thought 
that  was  something  in  favour  of  no  further  legis- 
lation in  the  direction  .of  bags  from  the  Black 
Sea. 

Mr.  Fry. 

4161.  These  are  ships  insured  by  your  associa- 
tion, are  they  ? — Practically  we  insure,  I  may  say, 
nearly  all  the  steamers  in  the  grain  trade  in  Eng- 
land: that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  insure  the  whole, 
but  we  have  a  line  upon  each  of  them,  so  that  the 
figures  which  are  really  from  our  statistics  embody 
the  whole  of  the  vessels,  always  excluding  the 
liners. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

4162.  You  say  there  were  only  four  reported, 
but  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  number 
of  cases  inquired  into  was  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  losses,  therefore  that  was  no  proof  that 
there  were  not  a  very  great  number  lost  from 
that  cause  ? — I  have  given  you  the  causes  from 
which  we  think  they  would  be  lost. 

4163.  But  your  last  statement  is  founded  only 
upon  the  limited  number  of  inquiries  which  were 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — That  is  so,  but 
we  say  you  could  not  have  got  a  further  inquiry 
into  missing  vessels,  because  you  can  hear  how 
they  sailed  and  from  what  port,  but  you  do  not 
know  how  they  were  lost.  We  say  they  were 
lost  in  another  way. 

4164.  You  have  stated  in  that  year  how  many 
were  lost  in  the  Baltic  alone.  You  probably 
are  acquainted  with  these,  and  you  can  tell  me 
whether  it  is  the  fact  that  in  three  months  of  the 
last  year,  1879,  there  were  five  vessels  lost  coming 
from  the  Baltic  not  included  in  Mr.  Glover's 
return.  I  will  give  the  names,  and  perhaps  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  me  about  it.  The  "  Criterion," 
from  Dantzic,  foundered  2 1st  July  ;  from  Katte- 
gut,  the  "  Leader,"  on  the  18th  October ;  from 
Ayros,  the  "  Alphonzo,"  on  18th  October  1879  ; 
from  Cronstadt  the  " Castle  Wood,"  on  16th 
November,  and  the  "  Pallas  "  from  Copenhagen 
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Mr.  Laws. 


on  17th  November;  showing  that  instead  of  one  5  July  1880, 

vessel  in  the  year  1879,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Glover, 

six   vessels  were  lost.     Do  you   know   any   of 

those  ships  ? — They  are  all  in  this  list,  I  have 

no  doubt;    they  arc  not  described  as  "shifting 

their  cargoes, 

4165.  Not  as  shifting  the  cargo,  but  we  have 
laid  before  us,  by  Mr.  Glover,  a  statement  that 
in  the  year  187!)  there  was  only  one  grain-laden 
vessel  foundered  or  missing  from  the  Baltic.  If 
the  statement  I  have  put  .before  you  is  true,  that 
statement  is  entirely  inaccurate ;  there  were  six 
vessels  foundered  or  missing  from  the  Baltic,  and 
five  of  them  in  the  three  last  months  of  1879. 
What  return  are  you  looking  at? — Martell's, 
made  up  from  the  Boat d  of  Trade  Keturns ;  the 
Chief  Surveyor  at  Lloyd's. 

4166.  Up  to  what  date  ?— Up  to  1880. 

4167.  I  take  Mr.  Glover's  return  must  be  a 
return  founded  only  upon  the  returns  up  to  June 
1879,  which  only  gives  six  months  of  1879,  in- 
stead of  12  months  ?— Mr.  Glover's  is  the  return 
of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  up  to  the  date  of 
their  general  meeting. 

4168.  That  would  be  June? — Yes,  that  was 
thought  to  be  the  time  on  which  this  Bill  was 
based. 

4169.  Do  you  think  any  one  making  a  return 
of  the  losses  in  1879,  would  make  them  up  only 
to  June? — We  cannot  get  them  in  before  we 
get  the  information. 

4170.  You  have  got  the  returns  before  you, 
which  are  equally  open  to  Mr.  Glover,  which 
enable  you  to  state  to  me  that  besides  this  one 
vessel  in  the  Baltic  there  were  five  others? — 
I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Glover's  evidence,  but  I  should 
almost  endorse  it,  without  hearing  it,  as  almost 
certain  to  be  correct,  because  it  is  taken  from 
the  statistics  sent  up. 

4171.  What  is  the  return  you  have  before 
you.  Does  your  return  contain  five  vessels  from 
the  Baltic  lost? — Only  four  from  the  Baltic. 

4172.  Does  it  contain  the  "  Criterion "  from 
Dantzic,  which  foundered  on  the  21st  July? — 
No,  we  have  not  got  that. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

4173.  The  "Criterion"  was  in  1877  ?— I 
thought  you  were  speaking  of  the  last  six 
months. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

4174.  Does  it  contain  the  "Leader"  from 
Kattegut;  18th  October  1879,  is  the  date  given 
to  me  ? — I  have  not  the  "  Leader  "  here  at  that 
time. 

4175.  Does  it  contain  the  "Alphonzo"? — It 
does ;  foundered  off  Yarmouth. 

4176.  You  say  it  does  not  contain  the 
"Leader"?— No. 

4177.  Does  it  contain  the  "  Castle  Wood  "  from 
Cronstadt,  16th  November  ? — Yes. 

4178.  Does  it  contain  the  "Pallas"  from 
Copenhagen,  on  17th  November? — No,  I  have 
not  got  that. 

4179.  I  understand  your  evidence  to  be  that 
you  approve  of  loading  one-fcurth  in  bags,  and  of 
having  shifting  boards  at  least  two- thirds  of  the 
depth? — Provided  the  lower  hold  is  in  bulk  close 
to  the  skin  of  the  vessel. 

4180.  When  do  you  say  that  the  Canadians 
abandoned  the  system  of  lining  ? — When  we  found 
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*ne  permanent  result  of  it  was  certainly  in  1874 
5  July  1880.  or  1875 

4181.  Do  you  say  it  led  to  losses  up  to  1874 
or  1875  ? — No,  up  to  1873 ;  but  I  can  remember 
vessels  coming  in  from  that  place  then  that  were 
neither  ceiled  nor  lined  on  the  top  of  the  tanks. 

4182.  When?— In  1874  or  1876. 

4183.  When  do  you  say  that  this  system  pro- 
duced losses  which  induced  the  Canadians  to 
abandon  it? — In  1873  Mr.  Glover  stated  that 
one  of  their  Port  Wardens  came  over  and  saw 
the  Committee  of  Lloyd's ;  that  1  did  not  know, 
but  I  take  it  to  be  correct. 

4184.  In  the  year  1873?—  Yes. 

4185.  Let  me  read  to  you  a  report  from  the 
Port  Warden  at  Montreal  of  the  22nd  December 
1873,  which  is  forwarded  from  the  Port  Warden's 
Office  on  the  18th  of  April  1874.  On  the  18th  of 
April  1874  Mr.  Dick,  the  Port  Warden  writes: 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  work- 
ing of  the  Amendment  Act,  in  connection  with 
this  office,  as  passed  at  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment* has  been  most  favourable,  and  attended 
with  no  difficulty  so  far  as  the  preparation  of 
vessels  for  cargo  and  proper  stowage  is  concerned. 
The  overloading  cf  steam  and  other  vessels  was 
punctually  attended  to,  and  with  good  results. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  Amend- 
ment Act  has  been  the  means  of  saving  life  and 
property."  That  encloses  a  report  from  Mr. 
Sclaler,  the  Port  Warden,  dated  the  22nd  Decem- 
ber 1873,  in  which  he  says:  "I  found  at  first 
much  dissatisfaction  expressed,  and  had  to  meet 
the  predictions  of  many,  that  our  trade  and 
business  would  bd  seriously  hampered  if  the  law 
was  enforced ;  however,  these  opinions  have  been 
much  modified  as  the  new  order  of  things  became 
rightly  understood.  Many  shipmasters  and  owners 
expressed  their  gratitude  that  such  measures  had 
been  adopted,  at  the  same  time  regretting  that  a 
similar  law  was  not  enforced  throughout  the 
world.  I  am  fully  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  opposition  I  met  with  from  other  masters 
was  prompted  by  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  those 
showing  it,  to  prove  their  zeal  on  their  employers' 
behalf."  Then  he  refers  to  his  own  experience. 
Then  he  says :  u  With  reference  to  the  extracts 
.fom  letters  of  steamship  owners  submitted  to 
me,  I  had  failed  to  discover  that  any  real  cause 
of  grievance  has  been  made  out,  and  this  I  will 
endeavour  to  show."  Then  he  refers  to  bagging, 
and  then  he  refers  to  the  question  of  lining,  and 
he  says :  "  The  second  matter  complained  of  is 
the  lining ;  this  has  already  been  before  the 
notice  of  your  Board  on  a  previous  occasion. 
The  12th  clause  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  runs 
thus :  '  That  any  vessel  intending  to  load  grain 
(without  distinction)  in  bulk,  must  be  first 
lined ; '  and  Lloyd's  rule  is,  '  that  all  loose  or 
bulk  grain  must  be  taken  in  bins  prepared  for 
that  purpose;  to  be  lined  with  thoroughly 
seasoned  boards  and  grain  tight. '  "  Is  it  the  fact 
that  Lloyd's  require  that  all  loose  or  bulk  grain 
must  be  taken  in  bins  prepared  for  that  purpose 
to  be  lined  with  thoroughly  seasoned  boards  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  there  is  no  such  regulation. 

4186.  That  is  the  quotation  which  the  Port 
Warden  makes.  He  says,  "  I  quote  a  Minute  of 
the  Board,  in  May  1872,  relative  to  this  matter: 
*  In  reply  to  your  favour  of  the  10th,  asking  the 
Board  of  Examiners  to  reconsider  the  rule  re- 
quiring the  lining  of  vessels  for  loading  grain, 
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as  far  as  the  same  applies  to  first-class  iron 
steamers  and  clipper  sailers,  I  have  to  say  that 
the  Board,  having  carefully  considered  the 
matter,  does  not  find  itself  warranted  in  sug- 
gesting any  change.' "  Does  not  that  show  you 
that  on  the  18th  of  April  1874,  the  Canadians 
still  adhered  to  their  rule  with  reference  to  the 
lining  ?— No,  it  does  not ;  because  I  was  on  board 
vessels  which  actually  came  in,  and  I  found  them 
not  lined ;  my  own  steamers  and  other  people's. 

4187.  You  think  the  Port  Warden  in  writing 
what  I  have  read  to  you,  knew  that  the  Canadians 
were  not  practising  lining  at  the  very  time  he 
said  they  practically  adhered  to  what  they  bad 
laid  down  r — I  think  they  were  obstinate.  It  was 
still  in  their  regulations,  but  they  did  not  adhere 
to  it  in  practice. 

4188.  I  will  just  call  your  attention  to  one 
other  point  in  this  report  of  Mr.  Sclater ;  he  says, 
"  Witn  reference  to  the  complaints  of  extra 
charges  involved,  I  may  state  that  from  the  tabu- 
lar statement  submitted,  it  appears  the  average 
cost  of  lining,  bags,  and  labour  in  bagging,  on 
38  steamers'  cargoes  during  the  season  amounts 
to  about  6d.  sterling  per  quarter,  subject  to 
deduction  if  the  material  of  the  lining  were  dis- 

.  posed  of."  Does  that  accord  with  your  experi- 
ence ? — I  should  think  that  was  practically 
correct,  and  would  hold  good  very  nearly  of  the 
States  ports.  Then,  there  is  a  further  charge 
for  bags  in  dock  here. 

4189.  That  would  be  6  d.  per  quarter ;  in  fact, 
the  cost  of  lining  bags,  and  labour  in  bagging  ? — 
I  should  think  tnat  would  practically  be  correct, 
that  is,  for  the  small  portion  of  the  cargo  in  bags, 
not  for  the  whole  of  the  cargo  in  bags ;  it  would 
be  very  much  more  for  that. 

4190.  If  the  lining  were  removed  it  would 
make  it  less  expensive  ? — Considerably  les3  ex* 
pensive  and  safer. 

4191.  From  the  United  States  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Insurance  Bureaus  might  be  evaded  if  the  cargo 
was  insured  in  some  other  country  ? — I  think  so. 

4192.  Can  you  tell  me,  from  your  experience, 
does  that  sometimes  happen  that  vessels  loading 
grain  in  the  United  States  porta  do  not  insure 
there,  but  elsewhere  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  ;  a 
large  portion  is  always  done  across  the  other  side. 
I  believe  re-insurances  from  those  insurances  are 
effected  in  England  afterwards. 

4193.  One  witness  at  the  last  meeting  stated 
that  he  insured  his  cargoes  in  France? — -That 
would  be  his  ships. 

4194.  You  said,  with  reference  to  some  of 
these  ships,  the  smaller  ships  were  commanded 
by  men  who  had  their  families  on  board,  and  all 
the  crews  connected  with  them.  I  suppose  the 
meaning  of  that  answer  was  that  they  would  be  a 

'little  more  cautious  in  the  navigation  of  the  ship  ? 
— When  I  spoke  of  that  I  spoke  of  what  is  really 
the  custom  in  the  smaller  class  of  Greek  and 
Ionian  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  that  load 
grain.  They  are  a  peculiar  class  of  vessel  having 
a  high  crop  of  beam,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  they 
go  without  shifting  boards,  and,  more  than  that, 
they  go  safely. 

4195.  I  suppose  it  is  the  fact  that  the  English 
sailor  is  more  daring  and  will  face  worse  weather 
and  more  danger  than  the  sailors  of  any  other 
nation  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — He  would  have  done  so 
before  some  of  these  agitations ;  I  question  it  very 

much 
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much   now.     We  have  vessels  abandoned  now 
that  never  should  be  abandoned. 

4196.  You  think  he  is  less  willing  to  be 
drowned  than  he  was? — I  do  not  put  it  in  that 
way ;  he  is  less  willing  to  do  the  plain  duty  of  a 
man  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Btntinck. 

4197.  1  understand  from  what  you  said  just 
bow  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  general  conduct 
and  character  of  seamen  of  later  years  has 
deteriorated  ? — We  think  so,  distinctly. 

4198.  In  your  opinion,  to  what  is  that  to  be 
attributed  ? — In  my  opinion  it  is  very  much  to 
be  attributed  to  the  blending  of  the  class  of 
seamen  and  firemen  by  steamers.  The  firemen 
or  stokers  come  from  a  very  low  class  indeed, 
and  it  is  that  leaven  which  destroys  the  discipline 
on  board  ships. 

4199.  Your  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  sea- 
men ;  they  apply  to  the  stokers  and  that  class  of 
men? — We  say,  generally,  that  discipline  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  blending  of  the  two 
classes ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  stokers  are  not 
amenable  to  discipline  like  the  seamen.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  vessel  is  stranded,  and  you  want  her 
engines  to  try  and  get  her  off,  in  all  probability 
you  will  have  a  boat  lowered  with  the  stokers  in 
her,  leaving  the  ship.  There  is  altogether  a  want 
of  discipline  in  that  class  of  people.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  ordinary  class  of  vessels,  not  the 
liners.  The  liners  would  get  the  best  men,  both 
6eamen  and  firemen. 

4200.  How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  that 
difficulty ;  would  you  have  more  rigid  discipline 
-enforced  ? — I  certainly  would. 

4201.  You  think  the  present  discipline  of  the 
mercantile  marine  is  very  deficient? — It  is  very 
bad  indeed,  as  bad  as  it  can  possibly  be. 

4202.  Owing  to  insufficient  legislation  ?— I 
will  not  put  it  in  that  way,  but  owimr  to  scare 
legislation  considerably,  and  from  the  causes 
I  nave  stated,  where  steamers  are  concerned,  we 
distinctly  notice  that  on  board  steamers  the  disci- 
pline is  very  much  worse  than  on  board  sailing 
vessels. 

4203.  Has  the  tendency  of  legislation  with 
reference  to  the  merchant  service  been  very  much 
to  decrease  discipline  for  some  years  past.  Has 
it  not  rendered  discipline  much  more  lax,  and 
rendered  it  more  difficult  to  enforce  it  ?  —  I  should 
not  like  to  say  that  at  all.  The  Board  of  Trade 
regulations,  so  far  as  crew  space,  ventilation,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  have  been,  I  consider,  ex- 
tremely good.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  such 
legislation  has  caused  this  difficulty. 

4204.  I  spoke  with  reference  to  the  power  the 
master  has  to  enforce  discipline  ? — He  has  less 
power  now. 

4205.  And  consequently  the  discipline  is  di- 
minished ? — The  discipline  is  diminished  greatly. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

4206.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  attri- 
bute many  of  the  recent  losses  of  grain- 
carrying  ships  more  to  inefficient  manning  than 
to  any  other  cause,  in  the  answer  you  have  just 

E'ven  ? — I  do  not  put  it  that  way  as  a  statement, 
it  I  say  there  are  cases  where  we  have  con- 
sidered that  vessels  were  abandoned  much  too 
early. 

4207.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  chief  cause 
0.116— Sess.  2. 
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of  recent  losses  of  grain  ships  ? — The  lining  and  ^  juiy  jgga 
ceiling  of  the  bottoms  in  the  Atlantic,  without  a 
doubt.  There  is  not  a  practical  man  in  the 
North  of  England  who  has  a  doubt  on  that  sub- 
ject. 
^  4208.  You  agree  that  bad  stowage  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  ? — Compulsory  bad  stowage  of  the 
cargo,  when  shifting  has  been  the  cause  of  loss. 

4209.  You  think  that  no  further  steps  ought  to 
be  taken  by  Parliament  to  enforce  regulations  for 
better  stowages  ?  -  With  due  respect,  if  30  or  40 
practical  members  on  the  committees  of  our  asso- 
ciations, who  have  to  pay  for  every  vessel  that  is 
lost,  cannot  legislate,  except  by  an  open  rule,  we 
doubt  very  much  whether  Parliament  can  do  it 
safely. 

4210.  You  put  it  as  a  matter  of  doubt.  You 
do  not  express  a  strong  and  decided  opinion  that 
Parliamentary  interference  would  do  harm  rather 
than  good  ? — I  do,  distinctly  ;  I  6ay  it  will  do 
harm  rather  than  good,  but  I  do  not  like  to 
speak  without  a  little  respect.  I  am  sure  you 
have  no  men  in  Parliament  who  can  deal  with 
this  subject  better  than  the  practical  sub-com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  insurance  associations 
who  have  to  pay  for  these  losses. 

4211.  In  what  respect  would  proper  regula- 
tions enforced  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  do  harm? 
— They  would  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of 
the  foreigner  we  say  and  we  think. 

4212.  Then  it  is  not  with  reference  to  the  loss 
of  property  and  life,  but  in  reference  to  the  loss  of 
trade  that  you  think  harm  will  arise  ?  —  Un- 
doubtedly ;  we  say  you  cannot  improve  our 
own  systems  as  laid  down  by  our  own  clubs; 
it  would  not  be  a  proper  thing  to  say  that  a 
shifting  board  shall  be  three  inches  thick,  or  six 
inches  thick,  and  to  omit  to  say  (as  would  have 
been  the  case  in  several  Bills  you  have  been  asked 
to  pass)  that  there  should  be  shores.  A  shifting 
board  is  no  good  without  shores,  and  I  remember 
that  one  Bill  you  were  asked  to  pass  simply  said 
that  the  shifting  boards  should  be  three  inches 
thick,  and  said  nothing  about  shores. 

4213.  You  admit  tnat  in  many  respects  the 
stowage  is  bad  ? — The  stowage  is  bad  wherever 
authority  steps  in  and  says  it  shall  be  done  in  a 
particular  manner. 

4214.  Your  statement  is  that  the  losses  have 
been  caused  by  the  interference  of  Parliament 
rather  than  by  the  absence  of  proper  regulations? 
—My  statement  has  been  that  so  far  as  losses 
before  1873,  and  in  regard  to  several  of  the  losses 
that  yet  take  place,  they  arise  through  the 
ceilings  and  linings  of  the  vessels  which  allow 
the  grain  to  percolate  into  all  the  various  spaces 
to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  quarters  during 
her  voyage,  and  thus  loosening  her  cargo  and 
making  the  ship  less  seaworthy. 

4215.  Surely  you  are  not  prepared  to  dispute 
the  fact  that  since  the  recent  alteration  of  the 
regulations  at  Montreal,  not  a  single  grain-laden 
ship  has  been  lost  coming  from  Canada  ? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  dispute  that  fact,  but  I  am  pre- 

{>ared  to  state  that  there  should  have  been  no 
osses  from  Canada  before ;  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
summer  trade,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  ceiling 
there  would  have  been  no  loss  before. 

4216.  Can  you  tell  us  when  the  Canadians  first 
began  to  regulate  the  stowage  of  grain-laden 
ships  ? — Practically  in  1874  and  1875  steamers 
came  in  without  ceiling  or  bag  lining. 

z  2  4217.  But 
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5  Julv~i88o       4217.  But  before  that  were  there  not  many 
*  losses? — Before  that  there  were  six  in  one  year, 
in    1873,    lost    of  our   north-country   steamers 
alone. 

4218.  You  are  attributing  the  losses  very  much 
to  the  absurdity  of  the  regulations  that  were  en- 
forced in  Canada.  1  want  to  know  if  you  can 
tell  the  Committee  before  the  Canadians  regu- 
lated the  stowage  of  cargoes  at  all,  were  there, 
or  were  there  not,  many  losses  of  grain-laden 
vessels  in  the  Atlantic  ? — I  am  speaking  entirely 
for  steamers,  and  practically  before  1873  there 
was  very  little  trade  done  in  steamers  of  our  class 
at  all ;  it  was  entirely  done  by  the  large 
liners. 

4219.  You  have  no  means  of  comparing  the 
losses  before  and  since  the  regulations  as  far  as 
steamers  are  concerned  ? — None  whatever  ;  I 
speak  for  steamers  only. 

Mr.  Reed. 

4220.  I  have  been  unable  to  gather  from  your 
evidence  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
present  arrangements  in  Montreal  and  the  ar- 
rangements under  which  you  say  a  great  many 
ships  were  lost,  because  of  those  arrangements  ? 
— 1  think  I  may  make  it  distinct  in  this  way,  that 
there  is  no  difference  except  that  they  do  not  act 
up  to  them  now  ;  but  without  going  to  the  dia- 

fram  I  cannot  explain ;  if  I  went  to  the  diagram 
could  make  you  understand  thoroughly. 

4221.  Your  objections  to  the  Canadian  system 
really  apply  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  any  for- 
mer regulations? — My  only  objection  to  the 
Canadian  system  is  that  there  is  an  unnecessary 
placing  of  planks  and  then  bags  on  the  top  of  the 
oulk  in  the  lower  hold.  I  state  distinctly  that 
I  go  on  board  steamers  in  the  docks,  and  I  find 
that  there  has  been  a  subsidence,  and  the  bags 
aj*e  some  distance  from  the  beams.  On  the  star- 
board side  of  this  diagram  you  will  6ee  the  way 
in  which  those  vessels  were  stowed  before  1873 
and  during  1873,  and  on  the  port  side  of  the  dia- 
gram you  will  see  the  way  they  are  stowed 
now. 

4222.  I  want  to  get  your  view  on  this  point ; 
you  said  that  the  lining  on  the  inside  of  the 
vessels  is  objectionable  from  being  there?— Very 
objectionable. 

4223.  You  say  the  grain  being  in  bulk,  breaks 
through  that  lining,  and  gets  into  the  spaces,  and 
so  sinks  from  above  ? — That  is  so. 

4224.  Then  you  also  say,  in  another  part  of 
your  evidence,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  grain  in 
Dulk  shifting  if  it  has  plenty  of  weight  on  the 
top,  and  for  that  reason  there  is  no  necessity  for 
carrying  shifting  boards  down ;  now,  it  appears 
to  me  that  your  own  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
not  only  does  the  grain  tend  to  shift,  but  it  so 
tends-as  to  break  through  the  lining  of  the  ship  ? 

-'— They  are  two  different   things,   shifting   and 
settling.     Shifting  is  one   thing,  and  settling  is 

?[uite  another.  If  you  turn  to  diagram  2  on  that 
old  that  you  have  there,  you  will  see  the  way  in 
which  my  self  and  other  north-country  shipowners 
have  carried  grain  in  bulk  for  20  years  with  no 
shifting.  I  never  had  a  steamer  6nift  her  cargo 
yet. 

4225.  You  say  you  do  not  enforce  the  carrying 
down  of  the  shifting  boards? — From  the  lower 
hold  beams  to  the  kelson  it  is  unnecessary. 

4226.  In  many  cases  you  do  not  even  go  down 
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to  the   lower  hold  beams  ? — I  always  do,  but  I 
believe  there  are  cases  where  they  do  not. 

4227.  ITou  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  carry 
the  shifting  boards  down  to  the  kelson  ? — Quite 
unnecessary  from  the  lower  part. 

4228.  If  it  be  unnecessary  that  must  be  be- 
cause there  is  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
grain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ship  to  shift  later- 
ally ? — That  is  so. 

4229.  How  can  it  break  through  the  lining  if 
there  is  no  tendency  to  shift? — It  is  not  a  shift- 
ing, but  if  a  rat  eats  a  hole  in  the  lining,  or  if  a 
part  of  the  lining  is  weaker,  and  bulges  in  from 
the  pressure  of  the  grain,  the  grain  will  run  down 
like  the  sand  in  an  hour-glass. 

4230.  I  cannot  reconcile  your  own  two  state* 
ments? — Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  them. 
The  grain  itself  would  fall  by  gravitation ; 
without  any  tendency  to  shift  if  a  hole  is  made 
in  the  lining,  or  if  the  lining  is  weak  and  bulges, 
the  grain  will  run  down;  gravitation  will  take 
it  down  without  any  tendency  to  shift  bodily. 

4231.  I  am  speaking  of  the  lining  on  the  sides 
of  the  ship,  and  gravitation  acts  parallel  to  them. 
Gravitation  does  not  pull  grain  through  the  lining 
of  the  ship? — This  part  is  covered  over  with 
clap-board  lining,  which  is  very  thin ;  the  thick- 
ness of  your  hand,  in  some  cases  that  I  have 
seen,  and  if  that  clap-board  lining  (which*  then 
takes  up  something  like  six  or  eight  inches,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  ship,  all  round  the  ship) 
is  perforated  at  any  part,  the  grain  will  certainly 
run  down  inside. 

4232.  You  say  the  pressure  of  the  grain  breaks 
through  that  lining  ? — I  say  the  pressure  from 
the  weight  of  the  grain  above. 

4233.  That  is  when  the  ship  rolls? — When 
she  rolls  and  when  she  iq  stationary. 

4234.  I  cannot  understand  from  you  how  you 
maintain  that  there  is  a  great  lateral  pressure  in 
bulk  grain  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  none  on 
the  central  shifting  boards  ?  —  I  know  if  you 
perforate  a  square  chest  of  grain  at  any  point 
excepting  the  top,  the  grain  will  run  out ;  I  can- 
not say  any  more  than  that. 

4235.  Beyond  its  being  what  you  consider  an 
unnecessary  provision,  you  do  not  see  any  ob- 
jection to  the  shifting  boards  being  carried  down 
to  the  kelson  ? — Except  that  it  is  totally  unne- 
sary,  and  it  would  cause  more  expense. 

4236.  Witnesses  who  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  grain  cargoes  have  invited  us  to  view  it 
very  much  as  a  semi-fluid  ? — You  have  had  no 
witnesses  before  you  who  have  trimmed  grain 
cargoes  as  I  have  done,  or  who  have  ever  gone 
with  a  grain  cargo.  You  have  had  no  one  before 
you  to  say  what  a  grain  cargo  will  do. 

4237.  l)o  you  not  recognize  in  grain  as  a  semi- 
fluid a  tendency  to  move  after  the  manner  of 
fluids  ? — Exactly,  except  in  barley  and  oats, 
which  arc  homogeneous. 

4238.  If  it  be  true  that  prain  tends  to  flow 
more  or  less  in  the  hold  of  the  ehip,  surely  that 
points  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  shifting 
boards  down  to  the  kelson,  and  preventing  it 
shifting  from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  the  other? — 
If  it  has  no  hole  to  flow  through  it  cannot  flow. 
If  you  have  a  hole  then  it  must  flow. 

4239.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
settlement,  however  well  you  may  stow  it  ? — No, 
it  is  anything  but  that.  1  have  not,  in  one  case, 
but  in  20  cases,  been  on  board  steamers,  where, 

instead 
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instead  of  settling,  the  urain  has  risen  with  a 
tremendous  pressure,  nearly  lifting:  the  deck. 
That  was  with  maize  shipped  in  the  Danube.  It 
heats  at  sea,  and  expands,  and,  instead  of  settling, 
it  actually  fills  up  the  ship. 

4240.  Then  why  do  you  want  shifting  boards 
at  all? — You  certainly  would  not  require  it  in 
that  case. 

4241.  If  the  grain  is  free  to  move  in  the  hold, 
somewhat  in  the  manuer  of  a  fluid,  you  require 
boards ;  if  it  is  not  free  to  move,  you  require  no 
shifting  boards;  but  I  do  not  understand  on 
what  theory  you  require  shifting  boards  to  deal 
with  the  upper  part  of  a  semi-fluid,  and  not  to 
deal  with  the  lower  part  ? — I  say  in  reply  to  that, 
that  a  properly  trimmed  cargo  of  grain,  where 
every  care  has  been  taken  to  trim  it,  does  not 
require  shifting  boards  at  all.  The  reason  we 
put  in  shifting  boards  is  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  it  properly  trimmed.  We  are  not 
there  ourselves  to  do  it;  we  have  to  leave  it  to 
servants. 

4242.  What  I  do  not  understand  is  why,  if 
the  upper  part  of  the  grain  in  bulk  is  free  to 
shift,  the  lower  part  is  not  quite  as  free  to  shift  ? 
— It  is  looser  up  above  than  it  is  below. 

4243.  At  any  rate,  you  wish  your  evidence  to 
go  to  the  length  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  carry 
shifting  boards  down  to  the  kelson,  although  ne- 
cessary to  have  them  in  the  upper  part? — No;  I 
wish  my  evidence  to  go  this  far,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  carry  shifting  boards  two-thirds  down 
for  the  Atlantic  trade  certainly ;  but  below  that 
anything  else  is  totally  unnecessary,  it  is  not 
required. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

424A.  And  exempting  the  Baltic  and  Mediter^ 
ranean  ? — It  has  never  been  done  there  yet,  and 
there  is  a  very  small  per-centage  of  loss  through 
shifting  of  grain. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

4245.  You  do  not  believe  much  in  cargo  shift- 
ing, do  you  ? — It  is  a  very  small  item  in  these 
losses. 

4246.  I  did  not  catch  the  figures  that  you 
gave  of  the  dates,  and  the  number  of  vessels  to 
which  you  ascribed  shifting  as  a  cause  of  loss  ? — 
I  say  that  according  to  this  list,  from  1873  up  to 
1880,  published  by  Mr.  Martell,  there  have  been 
four  steamers  reported  as  having  been  lost  from 
shifting  of  their  cargoes. 

4247.  Reported  to  your  association  ?  —  No, 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  by  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

4248.  Have  you  seen  the  return  made  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  this  subject? — I  have  not 
seen  it. 

4249.  You  know  the  names  of  the  ships,  I 
suppose,  that  have  been  reported,  and  inquiries 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade? — I  have  read 
generally  in  the  newspapers  the  results  of  a 
great  many  of  those  inquiries. 

4250.  I  will  just  give  you  the  names  of  some, 
perhaps  you  will  know  them,  in  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  inquiry  reports  either  the  carga  inse- 
curely stowed,  or  the  cargo  shifting,  one  or  other, 
in  most  cases  shifting.  The  "  Hilton  Phipson," 
do  you  know  that  in  1873  ? — I  remember  her 
well. 

4251.  The  "Chanonry"  in  1873?— I  remem-' 
ber  the  "  Chanonry." 
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4252.  The  "Cambridge"  in  1874?— I  do  not      tT~qq 
remember  the  *  Cambridge."  5  July  l  »8o. 

4253.  The  "Precursor"  in  1874?— I  do  not 
remember  the  "  Precursor." 

4254.  The  "  Clifton  »  in  1874  ?— I  do  not  re- 
member her  either. 

4255.  The  "Genoa"  in  1876?— Yes,  I  think 
I  remember  the  "  Grenoa." 

4256.  Did  she  shift  her  cargo? — I  have  an 
idea  it  was  stated  that  it  was  improperly  stowed. 

4257.  The  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  the  loss  of  this  vessel  was  the 
shifting  of  the  cargo  caused  by  the  temporary 
wooden  bulkheads  in  the  lower  forehold  having 
given  way  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  was  the  result. 
Would  you  allow  me  to  state  at  this  point  that  I 
do  not  hold  very  strongly  by  these  inquiries  for 
this  reason,  that  it  is  only  lately  that  practical 
men  have  been  put  on  those  courts  at  all ;  the  Bill 
has  only  been  lately  passed. 

4258.  At  the  same  time  you  state  that  by  the 
Returns  from  the  Board  of  Trade  there  have 
been  very  few  shif tings  of  cargo.  I  am  giving 
you  the  names  of  vessels  in  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  distinctly  give  shifting  of  cargoes  as  the 
cause  of  loss ;  you  do  not  seem  to  know  any- 
thing about  them? — No.  What  I  stated  was 
according  to  this  return  which  was  used  by 
another  witness,  and  I  purposely  took  it  for  that 
reason.  It  is  Mr.  Marteli's  returns  of  the  vessels 
lost  from  1873  to  1880  ;  there  are  only  eight 
from  shifting  their  cargo. 

4259.  You  have  not  taken  the  return  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  you  have  taken  a  return  by 
somebody  else  who  said  what  purported  to  be 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  Return  ? — It  is  a  re- 
turn prepared  by  the  Chief  Surveyor  of  Lloyd's. 

4260.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
«  Woodham,"  in  1876  ?— No. 

4261.  Or  the  "Dhoolia,"  in  18767—1  have 
heard  of  the  "  Dhoolia." 

4262.  Do  you  know  about  her  cargo  ? — No, 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  her. 

4263.  The  «  Doohlia"  was  the  13th  of  December 
1876.  Thelossofthe  vessel  was  considered  by 
the  Court  of  Inquiry  to  be  due  to  the  giving  way 
of  the  bulkhead  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
engine-room  hatchway  ? — That  is  not  shifting  of 
grain. 

4264.  Would  the  giving  way  of  the  bulkhead 
not  cause  the  shifting  of  the  cargo  ? — Yes,  but 
that  is  a  secondary  cause. 

4265.  I  should  think  not,  certainly;  if  the 
bulkhead  had  not  given  way  the  cargo  would  not 
have  shifted,  and  the  cause  of  the  loss  is  the 
shifting  of  the  cargo?— If  the  bulkhead  of  a 
vessel  gives  way  she  might  sink  if  the  collision 
compartment  was  full  of  water,  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  shifting  of  the  cargo.  It  might  be 
properly  stowed,  and  yet  the  bulkhead  not  be 
strong  enough.  Human  fallibility  steps  in,  in  all 
those  cases ;  the  captain  may  have  thought  it 
strong  enough. 

4266.  The  "  Criterion,"  in  1877,  you  said  you 
knew  ? — I  should  like  to  distinguish  what  we  call 
causes  of  shifting.  We  understand  it  to  be  if  we 
have  a  vessel  actually  rolled  over  on  her  beam 
ends,  and  laid  that  way  through  the  cargo  going 
over  to  one  side,  and  having  space  to  go  more  to 
one  side  than  another.  We  do  not  say  that  from 
a  bulkhead  breaking,  and  various  other  causes, 
the  cargo  cannot  shift,  because  if  a  bulkhead  was 
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a  Julv  1880    *°  break  that  would  be  a  moat  serious  thing ;  tbe 
^         *  whole  of  the  cargo  Would  be  loose  in  the  hold, 
and  could  go  where  it  chose* 

4267.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
"Damietta,"  in  October  1877  ?— I  may  state  that 
I  believe  I  know  every  name  /you  have  men- 
tioned. I  have  heard  the  results  of  the  inquiries ; 
I  have  read  them  in  the  papers. 

4268.  The  Court  of  Inquiry  found  that  the  loss 
of  the  u  Damietta  "  was  partly  due  to  overload- 
ing, and  partly  to  an  insufficient  depth  of  shifting 
boards ;  does  not  that  mean  shifting  of  cargo  ? — 
That  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  Court ;  but,  as 
I  have  stated,  not  one  of  these  courts  of  inquiry 
has  had  a  practical  man  who  has  ever  sailed  in 
bulk  ships.  They  are  navy  men  and  that  class 
of  officer,  who  have  never  been  in  the  grain 
trade. 

4269.  You  prefer  your  own  opinion  to  that  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  inquiries  ?— No  ;  I  prefer 
opinions  drawn  from  our  own  inquiries  into 
losses. 

4270.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  "  Dana'e"? 
— Yes,  I  know  the  "  Danae  "  well. 

4271.  What  about  her.  Are  you  aware  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  found  insufficient  shifting- 
boards  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  her  loss  ? — I  am 
aware  of  it ;  I  heard  it.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  was  the  case,  for  all  that. 

4272.  The  "  Yoxford,"  in  1878  ;  do  you  know 
anything  about  that? — Perfectly.  In  that  ves- 
sel we  ourselves  thought  there  were  insufficient 
shifting-boards. 

4273.  The  "Bayard,"  in  1878 ?-I  know  the 
"Bayard"  also. 

4274.  That  was  from  New  Orleans?-^  Yes; 
those  are  the  only  two  which  we  admit  have 
shifted  their  cargo  during  the  last  two  years. 

4275.  Do  you  admit  the  "Alphonso,"  in 
October  1879  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

4276.  The  Court  of  Inquiry  were  of  opinion 
that  the  cause  of  the  casualty  was  shifting  of  the 
cargo;  there  were  no  shifting-boards,  and  the 
temporary  bulkheads  gave  way?  —  We  admit 
that  she  foundered. 

4277.  You  do  not  believe  in  that?— I  say  that 
if  the  bulkhead  did  give  way,  which  I  do  not 
remember  in  the  case  (no  doubt  it  was  so), 
undoubtedly  the  cargo  would  shift. 

4278.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  barley, 
which  you  said  would  not  shift  ?— Barley  will 
not  shift  so  easily  as  any  other  grain  ;  it  is  very 
dangerous  for  all  that. 

4279.  Are  you  aware  that  the  "Alphonso" 
was  loaded  with  barley  ?— Perfectly.  There  is 
one  thing,  certain,  viz.,  that  barley  would  shift 
more  in  bags. 

4280.  Baes  of  barley  would  shift  more  ?— Bags 
of  oats  or  barley  would  be  much  more  mobile 
than  cargoes  of  oats  or  barley  trampled  down  in 
the  ship. 

4281.  Do  you  know  the  "  Heimdall "  in  1879  ? 
—Yes. 

4282.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Court  found  that 
the  loss  of  the  "  Heimdall "  was  due  to  the  shift- 
ing of  her  cargo,  which  was  not  properly  secured  ? 
— I  think  that  was  the  finding. 

4283.  That  the  shifting  boards  were  only  three 
feet  deep  in  a  hold  of  15  feet  ?— Quite  so. 

4284.  You  still  think,  after  "all  those  vessels 
I  have  named  to  you,  in  which  the  courts  of  * 
inquiry  found  shifting  of  cargo  to  be  a  serious 
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cause  of  loss,  that  it  is  not  a  serious  cause  of 
loss? — We  say  distinctly,  that  according  to  our 
statistics,  shifting  of  cargoes  of  grain  is  not  so 
serious  a  cause  of  loss  as  other  causes. 

4285.  I  am  speaking  only  of  cargoes  of  grain  ? 
— We  have  a  lar^e  number  of  vessels  that  cap- 
size with  coal  and  other  cargoes.  We  say  that 
grain  bears  a  small  proportion  to  these  other 
cargoes. 

M  r.  Fry . 

4286.  We  may  take  it  as  the  result  of  your 
evidence  that  you  would  see  no  objection  to  a 
provision  that  a  quarter  of  the  cargo  from 
Atlantic  ports  should  be  loaded  in  bags,  and  that 
shifting  boards  should  be  caTried  down  two-thirds 
of  the  depth  of  the  hold  ? — I  can  see  no  reason- 
able objection  to  that  in  any  way,  because  it  is 
done  already. 

4287.  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  your 
association  ? — In  the  summer. 

4288.  I  think,  as  regards  the  shifting  boards, 
you  admit  that  if  the  ship  is  carelessly  stowed, 
and  there  is  an  open  space  and  cavity  on  the  top 
of  the  grain,  the  grain  might  shift  if  the  boards 
were  only  carried  down  to  two-thirds  of  the 
depth  ? — No,  I  do  not  mean  that 

4289.  I  think,  in  reply  to  the  honourable 
Member  for  Cardiff,  you  admitted  that  the  grain 
would  shift  as  a  semi-fluid? — It  certainly  would 
not  shift  in  a  ship  with  two-thirds  depth  of  shift- 
ing boards. 

4290.  Not  even  if  there  was  a  cavity  or 
open  space  on  both  sides,  supposing  the  phip  were 
a  long  time  on  one  tack  ? — Are  you  speaking  of 
sailing  ships  or  steamers  ?    - 

4291.  I  am  speaking  of  sailing  ships? — Un- 
doubtedly, if  there  were  a  space  on  the  top, 
which  there  should  not  be,  the  cargo  would  sag 
to  one  side ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

4292.  Have  you  any  other  objection  to  carry- 
ing the  shifting  boards  down  to  the  kelson  than 
the  expense  01  construction? — Simply  that  it  is 
unnecessary ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  grain 
going  underneath  when  there  is  any  weight  on 
the  top. 

4293.  Is  there  any  other  objection  than  the 
additional  expense  in  carrying  down  the  boards 
in  that  way  ? — None  whatever  ;  I  do  not  think 
any  one  would  object  to  it ;  I  will  go  that  far. 

4294.  You  have  read  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
as  regards  foreign  vessels ;  the  clause  which  en- 
ables harbour  authorities  to  impose  double  dues 
in  the  case  of  foreign  ships  loaded? — That  is 
nothing ;  only  10  /.  or  20  /. ;  they  would  laugh  at 
that. 

4295.  How  would  that  work? — The  expense 
of  loading  in  bags  would  be  200  /.  or  300  /.,  and 
the  double  dues  would  be  30  /•  or  40  /.  or  50  L 

4296.  You  think  that  would  be  inoperative? — 
Quite. 

4297.  You  think  that  foreign  ships  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  the  same  regulations  as  English 
ships,  but  you  are  unable  to  make  any  regulations 
that  would  be  effective? — I  do  not  think  we 
have  given  such  a  thing  our  attention  at  all. 

Mr.  Birkbeck. 

4298.  Has  your  insurance  association  unani- 
mously condemned  the  Grain  Cargoes  Bill? — 
Not  by  any  means. 

4299.   Do 
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4299.  Do  you  think  if  that  Bill  was  passed  it 
would  handicap  our  shipping  interests  and  assist 
the  foreign  shipping  interests? — I  feel  certain 
that  if  you  introduce  any  such  provision  as  re- 
quiring the  whole  of  the  vessel  to  be  loaded  in 
bags,  it  would.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  in  the  north  of  England  would 
object  to  taking  a  grain  certificate  the  same  as  a 
passenger  certificate ;  there  would  be  no  objection 
whatever. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

4300.  Your  evidence  has  applied  chiefly  to 
steamers,  has  it  not  ? — Entirely  to  steamers. 

4301.  Not  to  sailing  ships? — Not  to  sailing 
ships. 

4302.  Is  I  he  Committee  to  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  system  adopted  of  lining  at  Mon- 
treal is  prejudicial  to  the  safety  of  the  ship  ? — It 
was  fatal  to  a  number  of  our  steamers. 

4303.  Then  why  was  it  put  in ;  was  it  for  the 
safety  of  the  cargo  ?— Entirely,  it  is  a  merchant's 
measure. 

4304.  For  delivering  the  cargo  in  better  con- 
dition ? — For  delivering  the  cargo  in  better  con- 
dition, and  separating  their  parcels.  It  is  a 
question  which  needs  a  great  deal  of  explanation. 
Both  in  Montreal  and  in  the  American  ports  the 
underwriters,  merchants,  and  various  other  func- 
tionaries, work  altogether,  and  this  lining,  ceiling, 
and  transverse  bulkheads  never  were  meant  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  safety  of  the  vessel; 
they  are  simply  meant  as  divisional  bulkheads, 
and   to  get  as  much  in  a  wood-growing  country 

Eut  into  the  vessel  as  they  can.     It  is  a  mere 
lack  mail  on  the  vessel. 

4305.  You  referred  to  a  vessel  in  the  Medi- 
terranean trade  carrying  grain  in  bulk  without 
shifting  boards  ? — Yes,  I  spoke  of  the  small  class 
of  Greek  and  Ionian  vessels. 

4306.  They  are  small  vessels  ? — Yes,  with  high 
crop  of  beam. 

4307.  And  shallow  ?— Yes. 

4308.  They  are  very  stiff  ?— Yes. 

4309.  That  accounts  for  their  carrying  grain 
in  safety  in  bulk  ? — Yes. 

4310.  You  would  not  take  grain  in  bulk  in  a 
small  ship  with  a  large  depth  of  hold  ? — 1  cer- 
tainly would  not,  without  shifting  boards. 

4311.  Did  I  understand  you  that  grain  could 
be  stowed  in  bulk  as  safely  as  it  could  be  stowed 
in  bags  ? — Yes,  and  I  have  carried  it  for  20 
years,  and  so  have  many  other  North  country 
shipowners,  without  a  single  case  of  loss. 

4312.  In  ships  of  large  tonnage  ?— I  should 
not  object,  but  1  have  spoken  entirely  of  steamers 
when  I  say  that 

4313.  Where  does  the  danger  arise  ;  is  it  from 
want  of  care  in  the  trimming  ?  —Want  of  care 
in  the  trimming.  If  anyone  in  the  Black  Sea 
attempts  to  load,  and  leaves  a  space  without 
trimming,  the  grain  finds  its  way  into  that  space 
before  it  comes  home. 

4314.  You  know  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  fill 
with  perfect  security  in  the  Danube  and  else- 
where ? — It  is  quite  possible. 

4315.  Even  with  the  present  dispatch  that  the 
steamers  are  loaded  ? — It  is  in  the  Black  Sea, 
especially.  Will  you  allow  me  to  describe  the 
mode  of  loading  these  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea. 
It  is  not,  as  has  been  stated,  in  bags,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cargo  comes  down  the 
Danube  in  large  lighters.     There  are  two  com- 
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Canies  in  London  alone,  one  has  10  and  another  .  jJJiT^jigo 
as  12  lighters,  up  to  4,000  quarters.     They  come  ^ 

500  miles  down  the  Danube,  and  they  come  along- 
side the  steamers,  and  the  grain  is  thrown  up  m 
small  baskets  by  the  people  who  live  by  doing 
nothing  else,  and  have  for  the  last  20  years,  to 
my  knowledge.  It  is  thrown  up  in  small  baskets 
into  the  hold,  and  as  soon  as  the  grain  comes  up 
to  the  hold  beams,  all  the  captain  has  to  do  is  to 
stop  them  and  set  his  gangs  to  work  to  trim 
them,  and  they  go  down  into  the  wings.  If  it  is 
a  steamer,  he  has  his  deck  planking  taken  up 
close  to  the  wings,  and  they  stand  there  and 
shovel  it  into  the  wings,  and  I  will  undertake  to 
say  it  remains  close  trimmed  up  to  the  deck.  I 
have  been  down  in  the  hold  of  a  steamer  discharging 
when  the  grain  has  been  falling  away  from  the 
deck  as  they  took  it  away  from  underneath. 

4316.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  here,  that  a 
vessel  has  taken  in  10,000  quarters  of  grain  in 
one  day.  Is  it  possible  to  conform  to  the  system 
you  have  just  described,  and  take  in  10,000 
quarters? — In  the  Black  Sea  it  has  never  been 
done  in  one  day  ;  I  do  not  say  it  could  not  be 
done,  but  it  would  be  inconvenient.  They 
would  have  to  have  a  great  many  gangs  of 
men  throwing  up  this  grain,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  necessity  for  it.  Owners  never  stipulate  for 
that ;  they  leave  them  eight  days  to  load  it  in  the 
charter-parties,  or  16  days  for  loading  and  dis- 
charging in  a  vessel  of  that  size,  therefore  we 
never  stipulate  for  any  such  dispatch  as  that. 

4317.  You  referred  just  now  to  a  cargo  of 
grain  in  one  of  your  vessels  having  swelled  very 
much? — That  is  two  years  ago,  when  all  the 
grain  from  the  Danube  was  shipped  soft. 

4318.  Do  you  consider  that  grain  so  shipped 
is  in  good  condition  ? — No,  I  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  it. 

4319.  It  was  shipped  in  good  condition? — No, 
the  maize  of  that  year  was  soft,  it  was  not  sea- 
soned. I  am  not  thoroughly  up  in  grain,  but  that 
was  their  term  for  it,  it  heated  in  transit  and 
swelled. 

4320.  And  it  was  not  delivered  in  good  con- 
dition ? — It  was  delivered  hot,  and  it  regained  its 
condition  when  it  was  laid  in  store  in  bulk,  and 
thrown  over  to  air  it  ;  it  regained  its  condition 
and  colour. 

4321.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  construction 
of  ships  and  the  skylights  and  other  openings  in 
the  deck ;  has  there  been  a  very  great  improve- 
ment lately  in  the  construction  of  ships  and  the 
adoption  of  iron  deck-houses,  and  iron  skylights, 
which  have  been  a  source  of  safety  ? — No  ques- 
sion  there  has  been  a  great  deal  more  attention 
paid  to  that  since  so  many  of  the  vessels  have 
gone  into  the  Atlantic  trade,  but  more  attention 
might  certainly  yet  be  paid  if  they  were  en* 
couraged  in  some  way  or  other. 

4322.  Still  you  think  that  the  loss  of  some 
grain-laden  vessels  has  been  caused  by  the  want 
of  proper  deck  fittings  ? — I  am  afraid  that  has 
been  the  case,  but  not  caused  exactly  from  that 
alone,  if  her  machinery  broke  down  and  she  rolled 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

4323.  It  is  not  the  primary  cause  ? — It  is  not 
the  primary  cause ;  if  her  machinery  had  kept 
right  she  would  have  gone  well  enough. 

4324.  It  has  been  a  source  of  unseaworthiness  ? 
— It  has  been  a  source  of  unseaworthiness.  Iron 
shipbuilding  is  progressive ;  we  are  improving 
every  day. 

z  4  4325.  You 
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4325.  You  spoke  of  seamen  and  discipline. 
What  additional  powers  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  shipmasters  to  maintain  discipline 
whick  they  do  not  possess  at  present?  Could 
you  recommend  to  the  Committee  any  additional 
power  that  you  would  give  to  the  shipmasters  to 
enforce  discipline  which  is  not  maintained  in 
these  merchant  steamers  ? — We  think  that  the 

J>resent  legislation  is  going  the  wrong  way,  so 
ar  as  seamen  are  concerned ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
vessel  may  now  go  outside  the  bar  and  find  that 

Eart  of  her  crew  have  left,  and  the  captain  will 
ave  no  power  of  bringing  them  on  board  again, 
and  a  gale  of  wind  may  spring  up,  and  his  vessel 
may  be  drifted  off  the  land.  We  have  had  ves- 
sels lost  from  that. 

4326.  Do  you  find  seamen  inferior  to  what  they 
were  some  10  or  15  years  ago.  Are  they  in- 
ferior as  men  for  the  purposes  of  their  duty  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  are  physically  inferior  at  all. 

4327.  Are  they  less  capable  of  doing  their 
work  ? — In  steamers,  decidedly,  they  are  a  much 
worse  class  of  men. 

4328.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?  Is  it 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  from  sailing 
vessels  to  steamers  which  has  caused  that  ? — I 
think  so ;  and  what  I  have  tried  to  describe  as 
the  mixing  with  men  who  are  not  amenable  to 
discipline  at  all ;  that  is  the  firemen. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

4329.  You  think  shifting-boards  unnecessary 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  because  the  top  weight 
of  the  cargo  prevents  the  bottom  moving? — That 

is  so. 

4330.  Is  the  tendency  now  in  building  new 
steamers  to  give  them  more  beam  ? — There  has 
been  a  craze  on  that  this  year. 

4331.  What  is  the  reason  of  that?— Many 
owners  have,  no  doubt,  thought  that  some  of 
thece  losses  were  occasioned  by  the  vessels  being 

too  narrow. 

4332.  Is  not  that  your  opinion  ? — No  ;  I  have 
acted  frequently  in  the  same  way;  for  instance, 
I  can  give  you  a  particular  instance.  I  built 
two  steamers  when  these  losses  were  going  on 
from  Montreal,  and  I  countermanded  the  water 
ballast  in  the  fore-hold  and  the  after-hold,  and 
retained  it  in  the  engine-rooms  only.  I  think 
that  was  very  foolish.  I  acted  on  a  wrong  im- 
pression. We  dared  not  send  tanks  steamers  to 
Montreal,  so  long  as  the  ceiling  on  the  top  of  the 
tanks  was  insisted  upon. 

4333.  Do  you  consider  that  a  vessel  of  that 
class  shown  on  the  wall,  with  proper  ballast,  is 
sate  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  tne  winter  time, 
loaded  with  grain,  34  feet  beam,  and  25  feet 
deep? — I  should  think  she  was  §afe  to  go,  if 
her  deck-fittings  were  all  right. 

4334.  You  would  think  those  dimensions  were 
safe  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  with  a  grain  cargo 
in  the  winter  time  ? — Quite  so,  or  anywhere  else. 

4335.  How  do  you  account  for  the  regular 
liners  running  year  after  year  without  loss,  and 
the  continual  losses  of  vessels  of  that  class  ? — 
The  reerular  liners,  I  should  say,  are  a  very  dif- 
ferent class  of  vessel,  and  navigated  bv  a  very 
different  class  of  men.  If  you  could  get  us 
sufficient  good  captains,  officers,  and  men,  to 
man  all  the  vessels,  and  accustomed  to  every  de- 
tail of  the  voyage,  I  do  not  think  you  would  have 
reason  to  complain. 

4336.  These  vessels  seem  to  be  lost ;  if  they 
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are  lost  from  being  deeply  loaded,  and  their  car- 
goes shifting,  what  advantage  would  there  be  in 
there  being  more  men  on  board  then.  What 
good  would  it  do  ? — There  would  be  none  what- 
ever, but  you  are  taking  me  to  mean  the  losses 
that  come  from  shifting. 

4337.  I  am  presuming  that  they  come  from 
that? — I  say  that  they  come  from  bad  look-out, 
running  into  icebergs,  &c. 

4338.  Is  it  the  fact  that  when  a  steamer's 
machinery  is  disabled,  her  crew  is  increased  by 
the  whole  staff  of  engineers  and  firemen,  and 
they  are  available  for  the  deck  work  ?  —They  are 
available  for  it ;  but  they  are  not  worth  anything. 

4339.  How  do  you  account  for  these  losses? — 
I  have  attempted  to  account  for  them  in  several 
ways;  I  say  first  that  a  lar^e  number  are  lost, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  "  Atalanta,"  or  run  into 
an  iceberg,  or  into  a  derelict  vessel,  and  are  foun- 
dered ;  I  say  that  with  a  great  number  of  them 
their  machinery  has  broken  down,  their  steering 
gear  has  given  way  in  heavy  weather,  and  they 
have  shipped  seas  which  have  smashed  their  deck 
openings,  and  sent  them  to  the  bottom.  Then  I 
say  a  number  were  lost  through  the  cargo  being 
ceiled,  and  afterwards  filling  up  the  space  and  be- 
coming quite  loose  on  top. 

4340.  Are  not  the  regular  liners  more  exposed 
to  a  great  many  of  those  dangers  than  these  cargo 
steamers;  regular  liners  go  faster  and  try  to 
keep  their  turn  ? — I  have  tried  to  explain  that 
they  have  better  crews,  and  better  officers,  who 
keep  a  better  look-out  and  that  sort  of  thing ; 
they  are  higher  out  of  the  water,  and  can  see 
better.  If  you  were  to  load  one  of  the  liners,  she 
would  not  live  alongside  one  of  our  cargo  boats. 

4311.  You  think  these  vessels  deeply  loaded, 
with  bad  captains,  and  bad  crews,  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  run  in  the  Atlantic  in  winter  without 
any  good  supervision  at  all  ? — I  have  not  said  bad 
captains,  but  men  less  experienced;  I  mean  to  say 
the  liners  pick  up  all  the  experienced  captains 
and  officers  that  there  are. 

4342.  You  cannot  suggest  anything  at  all, 
apparently,  to  lessen  the  loss  that  there  has  been 
in  this  class  of  steamers  ? — I  stated  distinctly 
that  if  you  load  the  lower  holds  in  bulk,  without 
any  lining  or  any  ceiling,  and  if  you  will  load 
your  'tween  decks  with  bags,  leaving  a  feeder 
between  the  bags  and  the  bulk  to  force  down  the 
bulk,  as  I  have  described  in  a  diagram  here, 
then  I  say  you  will  get  absolute  safety  from 
that  one  cause,  shifting  of  cargo. 

4343.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  for  some  years  the 
lining  and  ceiling  has  not  been  used? — From 
Canada  only. 

4344.  And  from  New  York  ?— No ;  it  is  still 
frequently  used  from  both  places,  I  think. 

4345.  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  that,  are  you 
not? — No,  I  am  right;  I  have  seen  it  in  some  of 
my  own  vessels. 

4346.  Did  you  know  that  the  underwriters  at 
New  York  give  certificates  ?— Certainly. 

4347.  Have  you  seen  them  ? — Yes. 

4348.  "  The  extent  and  manner  of  loading  is 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  this  board ;  the 
vessel,  in  drawing  so  many  inches  freeboard,  in 
my  opinion,  i3  not  overladen,  nor  in  that  par- 
ticular unscaworthy  ?  " — Yes,  that  is  similar  to 
the  port  warden's  certificate  in  Montreal. 

4349.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  these  cer- 
tificates being  compulsory,  and  being  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  London? — I  do  not.  see  what 

possible 
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possible  use  it  would  be  if  you  had  something 
fatal  in  the  ship's  bottom.  I  should  like  to  de- 
scribe that  particularly  to  you,  because  I  think 
you  understand  it. 

4350.  I  know  all  about  it? — In  Montreal  they 
were  laden  down  to  a  certain  mark. 

4351.  Neither  in  Montreal  nor  in  New  York 
is  it  done  now;  so  that  it  is  out  of  the  question 
arguing  that  point? — I  state  that  ceiling  and 
lining  still  exist  from  the  Atlantic  ports. 

4352.  For  iron  steamers  ? — For  iron  steamers. 
1  could  have  shown  you  one  of  my  own  only  a  fort- 
night ago. 

4353.  You  do  not  think  that  these  certificates 
would  be  of  any  use  at  all? — I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  of  any  use  more  than  a  record. 

4354.  Do  you  get  these  certificates? — Cer- 
tainly. 

4355.  You  think  that  if  every  British  steamer 
laden  with  grain  in  New  York  were  compelled  to 
send  one  of  these  certificates  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  would  do  no  good?— I  do  not  see 
any  good  whatever  that  it  would  do. 

4356.  They  state  the  draught  of  water,  and  that 
the  vessel  is  not  overladen.  You  think  that 
would  be  no  use.  That  would  be  the  ipse  dixit  of 
the  port  warden  ;  that  would  be  all. 

4357.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  no  use? — 
It  would  be  no  use  for  finding  out  afterwards,  if 
a  vessel  was  lost,  how  she  was  lost, 

4358.  Would  it  not,  at  any  rate,  give  the 
Board  of  Trade  some  data  to  go  upon  as  to  the 
draught  of  water  of  this  vessel  which  they  would 
have  no  other  means  of  ascertaining? — Yes,  it 
would  no  doubt  give  them  that  data. 

4359.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  there  was  a 
Board  of  Trade  inquiry  into  every  vessel  that 
was  lost,  and  they  had  some  information  to  go  upon, 
it  would  tend  to  lessen  the  losses  ? — I  cannot  see 
what  good  result  there  would  be  from  getting  the 
draught  of  water  of  a  vessel  after  she  is  a  lost 
vessel.  They  would  not  be  able  to  see  whether 
her  machinery  broke  down,  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 

4360.  On  that  particular  point  of  loading  they 
do  not  know  how  deeply  that  vessel  had  been 
loaded,  and  the  owners  might  also  be  compelled 
to  furnish  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  mid-ship 
section,  showing  exactly  what  free-board  was 
left  on  that  draught  of  water,  which  would  give 
the  Board  of  Trade  information,  which  at  present 
they  have  not  ? — For  that  purpose  I  think  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  to  do.  I  see  no  objection 
to  it. 

Mr.  Round. 

4361.  Suppose  you  had  a  vessel  of  3,000  ton- 
nage, hoiv  many  tons  of  grain  in  bulk  could  you 
safely  carry  ? — 12,000  quarters  of  wheat. 

4362.  You  say  that  you  are  afraid  that  legis- 
lation might  interfere  with  trade,  and  might 
throw  the  trade  into  foreign  hands ;  was  there 
any  injury  to  the  trade  in  consequence  of  the 
Canadian  regulations  ? — None  whatever,  because 
the  American  regulations  were  similar,  and  still 
are  just  the  same ;  more  expensive,  if  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Stuart  Worthy. 

4363.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  dimi- 
nished number  of  losses  since  1873  is  due  to  the 
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adoption  of  the  water-ballast  system,  is  that  so  ? 
— I  have  not  said  that. 

4361.  Do  you  think  that  a  smaller  number  of 
vessels  have  been  lost  since  that  date  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  double  bottom  ? — I 
think,  distinctly,  that  a  double  bottom  will  give 
a  vessel  one  more  chance  if  she  gets  on  shore,  or 
anything  of  that  kind. 

4365.  Can  you  tell  us  when  the  water-ballast 
system  was  first  adopted  in  the  Atlantic  trade  ? 
— It  has  always  been  in  vogue  with  our  north 
country  steamers,  more  or  less. 

4366.  When  you  say  "  always,"  do  you  mean 
previously  to  1873?— There  was  a  very  small 
trade  with  the  Atlantic  before  1871  or  1872  from 
the  northern  ports. 

4367.  Then  that  would  be  in  1871  ?— Further 
back  than  that. 

4368.  You  have  told  us  that  a  cargo  of  Indian 
corn  is  liable  to  swell  ? — Yes. 

4369.  Is  that  the  case  also  with  wheat? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Corry. 

4370.  Do  I  understand  that,  prior  to  1872, 
very  few  north  country  steamers  were  engaged 
in  the  Atlantic  trade?— That  is  so. 

4371.  In  1872  the  loss  from  Montreal  was 
very  considerable  ? — 1872  and  1873  very  bad 
indeed. 

4372.  Was  that  about  the  first  year  those 
steamers  were  put  into  that  trade  ? — Yes,  in  any 
quantity. 

4373.  Do  you  know  what  the  weather  was  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year? — The  weather  was 
very  bad.  I  remember  that  the  Meteorological 
Society  sent  us  in  papers  asking  us  to  fill  them 
up  one  year  for  one  or  two  particular  gales.  That 
simply  brings  it  to  my  memory  that  the  weather 
was  bad. 

4374.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  autumn  of 
1872  a  number  of  steamers  coming  from  Mon- 
treal were  lost,  in  conjunction  with  a  great 
number  of  ships  carrying  other  cargoes  ?  —That 
was  so,  I  believe. 

4375.  Prior  to  1872  you  say  the  regulations 
in  Montreal  were  very  exact  as  to  ceiling  and 
lining  ? — Yes. 

4376.  And,  in  consequence  of  the  losses  that 
took  place  in  1872,  the  Canadian  Parliament 
passed  the  Act  called  the  Port  Warden's  Act, 
which  regulated  the  loading  of  grain-laden  ships? 
— That  is  so ;  I  believe  the  Act  was  amended. 

4377.  But  prior  tol872  the  whole  of  the  grain 
trade  had  been  carried  on  in  either  liners  or 
sailing  ships?— There  had  been  north  country 
vessels  cross,  but  very  few  of  them  ;  the  trade 
was  not  regularly  done  as  it  is  now. 

4378.  Do  you  not  think  some  of  those  steamers 
in  1872,  from  want  of  experience  of  the  captains, 
might  be  overloaded  ? — I  do  not  think  overload- 
ing had  anything  to  do  with  it,  except  in  the 
sense  that  the  cargo  was  kept  too  high  by  ceil- 
ing. I  simply  state  that  there  were  letters  came 
to  the  north  from  people  who  never  turned  up 
afterwards,  stating  that  they  were  being  ceiled 
on  the  top  of  very  high  tanks,  and  the  vessels 
were  unsafe. 

4379.  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
now  lining  is  entirely  dispensed  with  in  the 
Montreal  trade  ? — Entirely.    I  have  not  seen  a 

A  a  steamer 
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,5  Julv  1880.  steamer  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  which  is 

lined,  and  I  have  been  on  board  numbers. 

4380.  The  ceiling  is  not  done  away  with  ? — 
The  ceiling  is  not  done  away  with,  except  in 
cases  where  the  vessels  have  water-ballast  tanks 

4381.  In  cases  where  ships  have  water  ballast 
tanks  the  ceiling  is  done  away  with  ? — Yes. 

4382.  Is  it  clear  that  the  law  is  evaded,  or  is  it 
not  carried  into  force  on  water-ballast  tank  ships 
at  all? — That  is  the  way  I  should  have  put  it, 
that  the  regulations  are  not  carried  out. 

4383.  The  Home  Secretary  asked  you,  with 
reference  to  a  number  of"  ships  as  missing  or 
foundered  within  the  last  three  months  of  last 
year ;  but  I  think  in  some  of  th$m  that  he  named 
the  loss  occurred  in  1877,  and  not  in  1879? — I 
believe  that  is  so. 

4384.  Your  objection,  I  presume,  to  any  regu- 
lations being  compulsorily  enforced  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  really  is  that  it  would  only  apply  to 
British  shipping  ? — I  think  so.  That  is  the  chief 
objection. 

4385.  If  it  was  at  the  port  of  loading  where 
the  regulations  were  enforced,  you  sea  no  objec- 
tion if  every  ship  was  put  on  the  same  footing  ? 
— Provided  they  were  good  regulations ;  pro- 
vided they  did  not  go  too  much  into  detail,  and 
enact  something  that  was  dangerous. 

4386.  You  think  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia the  requirements  with  reference  to  ceiling 
and  lining  are  too  exacting? — They  are  too 
exacting  and  dangerous. 

4387.  You  do  not  consider  where  the  bulkhead 
of  a  ship  is  carried  away,  and  thereby  there  is 
shifting  of  the  cargo  on  that  account,  that  the 
shifting  of  the  cargo  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
carrying  away  of  the  bulkhead  ? — No  ;  the  bulk- 
head is  liable  to  be  carried  away,  just  as  tho 
ship's  masts  are  liable  to  be  carried  away  in  a 
hurricane,  or  anything  else.  I  mean  we  cannot 
see  through  a  piece  of  wood,  whether  it  is  sound  or 
whether  it  is  rotten.  We  use  the  best  materials 
we  get  hold  of;  but  there  may  be  faults. 

4388.  The  whole  purport  of  your  evidence  is 
this :  That  shipowners  and  underwriters  are  using 
every  exertion  to  prevent  the  loss  of  ships ;  and 
that  every  year  new  regulations  and  customs  are 
coming  into  fotcc  which  do  render  the  loss  of 
ships  less  likely  ? — So  far  as  the  National  Assu- 
rance Association  and  underwriters  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  certain  of  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
thinking  with  me.  I  know  they  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  make  improvements. 

4389.  Do  you  think  that  the  safety  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  enforced  by  the 
shipowners  and  by  the  underwriters  as  by  any 
legislation  ?— I  think  we  are  more  likely  to  meet 
every  detail  as  it  arises  than  could  possibly  be 
done  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Captain  Price. 

4390.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  a  ship 
filled  up  completely  with  grain,  the  cargo  could 
not  shift,  even  where  there  were  no  shifting 
boards  ? — If  the  vessel  were  completely  filled  up, 
and  remained  completely  ftill,  the  cargo  could  not 

•  shift.     It  could  make  no  difference.     The  area  of 
weight  would  be  equal. 

4391.  I  take  it  there  arc  two  causes  of  shifting : 
the  one  is  from  leakage  of  the  grain  through  the 
lining  of  the  ceiling ;  and  the  other  is  from  the 
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holes  not  being  completely  filled  up  ? — Those  are 
the  things  which  have  caused  shifting. 

4392.  If  a  cargo  was  laden  in  bags  the  first 
danger  would  be  eliminated  ? — Provided  you  got 
rid  of  the  rats,  but  not  without.  A  rat  would  eat 
through  a  bag  just  as  it  would  eat  through  the 
lining. 

4393.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
the  space  that  there  might  be  at  the  top  between 
the  deck  and  the  top  tier  of  bags  ? — You  cannot 
fill  up  so  closely  with  bags  as  with  bulk.  It  will 
not  go  into  the  spaces  which  I  pointed  out. 

4394.  It  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  but  it  can  be 
done? — No,  it  cannot  be  done;  you  can  get  as 
much  wheat  into  a  vessel  minus  the  weight  of 
the  bags,  as  you  can  in  bulk ;  but  with  barley  or 
oat  8  you  get  less. ' 

4395.  (Jan  you  explain  a  cargo  of  oats  or  barley 
in  bags  shifting  ? — That  is  very  easily  explained. 
An  oats  or  barley  cargo  in  bags  would  be  less 
firmly  got  together.  You  could  not  tread  it 
down.  In  loading  oats  or  barley  you  tread  it 
down ;  you  roll  casks  of  water  along  it,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  to  press  it  down.  It  is  compressible ; 
but  withba^s  it  becomes  like  a  cushion  or  spring, 
and  unless  they  are  very  slackly  filled  they  are 
likely  to  move. 

4396.  If  they  are  slackly  filled  you  think  they 
could  not  move? — Very  slackly  filled  is  the 
proper  mode  of  stowing  them.  They  are  less 
likely  to  move  then. 

Mr.   Palmer. 

4397.  You  represent  here  the  Mutual  Insu- 
rance Associations,  if  I  understand  y  ou  rightly  ; 
what  line  do  they  take  upon  each  ship? — Some  of 
them  take  from  1,000/.  up  to  10,000/.  line  on 
each  ship ;  one  of  the  associations  in  the  north  of 
England  takes  as  high  as  a  10,000  /.  line. 

4398.  Does  that  depend  upon  the  class  of  ships 
you  are  underwriting  after  survey  or  not  ? — 
Undoubtedly  the  committee  would  never  take 
the  largest  line  on  the  vessel,  without  a  surveyor 
had  been  on  board  and  inspected  her  minutely, 
and  found  her  to  be  one  of  the  best  vessels,  and 
also  she  would  have  to  be  worth  double  the 
value  that  was  taken. 

4399.  What  does  this  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation consist  of? — They  are  elected  by  the 
members  annually,  as  being  the  men  most  con- 
versant with  these  matters  ;  many  of  them  are 
men  of  experience  as  merchants,  others  are  men 
of  experience  as  shipbuilders,  or  who  have  been 
previously  shipmasters;  a  number  of  shipbuilders 
are  on  the  committees. 

4400.  They  have  all  an  actual  interest  in  pre- 
venting losses,  and  I  daresay  to  improve  the 
build  and  the  navigation  of  the  vessels  ? — That 
is  so  ;  and  they  are  exceedingly  keen  in  exact- 
ing the  rules. 

4401.  They  appoint  a  surveyor,  I  understand  ? 
— Each  association  has  its  own  practical  sur* 
veyor. 

4402.  You  are  speaking  of  several  associa- 
tions?— Yes  ;  the  combined  associations  take 
altogether  about  ten  millions  worth  of  steamers. 

4403.  I  think  you  said  they  would  include  all 
vessels  that  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  grain  trade, 
except  the  liners  ? — That  is  so  ;  practically  that 
would  be  the  case. 

4404.  Do    they   ever    refuse    to    underwrite 

vessels, 
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vessels,  or  to  take  a  line  on  ships  after  they  have 
been  surveyed? — They  have  distinctly  refused 
certain  vessels  unless  the  report  of  the  surveyor 
was  complied  with  in  regard  to  the  fittings. 

4405.  What  fittings  do  you  refer  to? — Fre- 
quently vessels  have  been  reported  upon  as  being 
defective  in  deck  fittings. 

4406.  Not  in  the  grain  trade  ? — No ;  we  never 
take  the  vess?l  as  specially  in  the  grain  trade,  we 
take  her  as  a  first  class  ship. 

4407.  Do  you  consider  that  any  of  these  losses 
have  ari  sen  from  overloading  in  the  grain  trade  ? 
— None  have  come  to  my  knowledge;  we  have 
heard  that  vessels  have  been  overloaded,  but  we 
have  ne  ver  been  able  to  put  our  finger  on  such 
a  vessel  in  the  grain  trade. 

4408.  Do  the  surveyors  test  the  load  line  that 
the  owner  put3  on  the  vessel  before  you  insure  her  ? 
— No ;  the  surveyor  would  report  if  he  saw  a  line 
on  the  bulwark  or  the  funnel ;  he  certainly  would 
report  it  to  the  committee. 

4409.  As  a  piece  of  absurdity  ? — Yes. 

4410.  And  the  owner  not  being  worthy  of 
being  received  in  the  Mutual  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation ? — Quite  so ;  and  the  owner  would  be 
requested  to  place  his  load  line  according  to 
some  of  the  existing  systems,  either  Rundall's  or 
MartelFs. 

4411.  How  do  you  establish  the  load  line  on 

?rour  own  ships  ? — 1  take  Rundall's  system,  and 
eave  20  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  that  serves  me 
both  for  winter  and  for  summer ;  I  have  it  cut 
in  the  ship's  side  after  Rundall's  method. 

4412.  You  would  scarcely  adopt  such  a  system 
as  this,  viz.,  one  of  the  witnesses  was  asked, "  Who 
is  it  fixes  the  freeboard  ;  do  you  do  it  yourself;" 
and  the  answer  wa3,  "  Both  the  port  warden  and 
myself;  we  do  it  by  calculation  or  by  sight ;  I 
am  practical  enough  to  be  able  to  go  down  to  any 
vessel  and  mark  her  by  sight : "  do  you  believe  in 
any  one  being  able  to  mark  a  load-line  by  sight? — 
No ;  there  is  an  old  seaman's  rule  to  keep  a  quar- 
ter of  the  vessel  out  of  the  water ;  but  I  would 
not  like  to  mark  an  iron  steamer  by  sight  without 
going  carefully  into  the  calculations. 

4413.  It  would  not  be  sufficiently  precise  ? — I 
would  not  undertake  to  do  it. 

4414.  You  say  in  your  evidence  you  do  wish 
to  exclude  the  Black  Sea  entirely  from  legisla- 
tion ? — That  is  so. 

4415.  And  yet  you  would  enable  all  ship- 
owners to  carry  their  cargo  in  bulk  ? — From  the 
Black  Sea  undoubtedly. 

4416-  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  after  you  have 
loaded  a  vessel  full  up  in  her  hold,  the  vibration 
of  the  ship  will  gradually  settle  down  the  cargo 
and  leave  space  underneath  the  decks  ? — 
There  is  no  question  that  the  vibration  of  a 
ship  in  smooth  water  has  a  greater  effect  in 
settling  grain  than  a  hi<rh  sea  would  have. 
It  settles  it  more.  This  i  have  noticed  by 
the  feeder  system  where  I  fill  up  the  hatches. 
We  make  high  combings  to  the  hatches,  and  fill 
them  up  with  grain ;  they  take  these  up  when 
they  go  down  the  Bosphorus ;  they  find  that  has 
settled  down,  and  then  they  fill  them  up  from 
the  reserve  of  bags  that  they  carry  in  one  end  of 
the  vessel. 

4417.  They  carry  bags  in  one  end  of  the 
vessel  ? — Yes,  all  our  north  country  ships  carry 
from  200  to  500  bags  of  grain  in  the  fore  end  of 
the  vessel  which  they  use  lor  filling  up  the  hatches. 
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They  fill  the  bulk   down    below   by   the   high 
combings  as  it  settles  down. 

4418.  Would  these  arrangements  for  letting 
down  the  grain  from  the  upper  deck  into  the 
lower  hold  where  the  settlement  occurs  meet  the 
same  object  as  bags?— Undoubtedly  that  is  the 
safest  form  in  which  bulk  grain  can  be  carried ; 
if  you  fill  eve»y  space  of  the  vessel  there  is  no 
chance  of  it  shifting. 

4419.  With  reference  to  the  Canadian  trade, 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  it ;  have  you 
any  objections  at  all  to  their  present  rules  from 
Canada? — Xot  much,  I  think  that  the  three  tiers 
of  bags  in  lower  hold  are  either  too  much  or  too 
little.  It  is  unnecessary  ;  it  is  not  necessary  if 
a  good  feeder  system  is  used  instead. 

4420.  A  good  feeder  system  would  meet  the 
object  for  which  the  bags  are  intended  ? — It 
would  do  it  better,  because  it  would  keep  the 
hold  full ;  after  the  bags  have  settled  you  cannot 
fill  up. 

4421.  Then  this  double  lining  and  ceiling  you 
think  unnecessary  for  steamers  ? — Xot  only  un- 
necessary, but  very  dangerous. 

4422.  If  the  lining  was  to  break  and  give 
way,  the  space  behind  it,  so  I  understood  you  to 
say,  would  become  filled  with  grain,  and  leave  a 
space  in  the  other  part  of  the  hold ;  is  that  what 
you  mean? — Yes;  any  lining  to  be  safe  would 
have  to  be  a  substantial  lining  of  two  inches,  and 
properly  caulked. 

4423.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no 
graiu  can  pass  through  a  properly  laid  permanent 
ceiling  down  to  the  beams  of  the  ship  ? — There 
are  no  vessels  go  to  sea  with  an  opening  any 
more  than  is  caused  bv  the  line  of  limber  boards 
and  those  are  always  chintzed  in. 

4424.  It  can  only  be  from  injury  from  rats 
or  other  cause  of  that  sort? — Yes,  when  any 
quantity  of  grain  gets  down. 

4425.  Your  objection  against  legislation  is, 
that  foreign  ships  would  then  have  an  advantage 
over  British  ships ;  but  suppose  that  any  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  at  the  ports  of  loading,  and 
that  foreign  ships  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  as  English  ships,  would  your  objec- 
tions si  ill  exist  to  legislation? — Certainly  not  if 
all  could  be  put  on  the  same  footing. 

4426.  If  foreign  ships  wero  to  be  placed  under 
different  regulations  at  the  port  of  discharge  in  this 
country,  would  it  not  in  all  probability  happen,  from 
your  experience,  that  foreign  nations  would  pro- 
bably place  your  vessel  under  a  disadvantage  when 
frequenting  their  harbours  ? — I  should  think 
they  would  retaliate. 

4427.  Did  not  that  occur  6ome  years  ago  in 
the  French  ports  with  reference  to  their  dues  ? — 
I  believe  that  is  so. 

4428.  In  consequence  of  some  Colonial  diffi- 
culties ? — They  are  generally  very  ready  to  take 
up  these  matters. 

4429.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  sudden  call  was 
made  upon  steam  navigation,  in  consequence  of 
bad  seasons,  as  regarded  carrying  grain  across 
the  Atlantic  ? — That  is  so. 

4430.  And  vessels  were  placed  in  that  trade 
which  were  not  suited,  both  in  the  way  of  power 
and  strength,  and  fittings? — I  think  there  is  no 
question  that  vessels  were  sent  across  then  that 
would  not  be  sent  now. 

4431.  Has  your  club  recognised  that,  and  do 
a  a  2  they 
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5  July  1880.  they  now  prevent  steamers  crossing  the  Atlantic 

which  you  underwrite  by  means  of  certificate  ? — 
We  have  only  one  cage  in  the  whole  olubs,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  of  a  steamer  warranted  not  to 
cross  the  Atlantic. 

4432.  Would  you  object  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  surveying  your  ships,  and  giving  certifi- 
cates to  enable  them  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with 
grain  cargoes? — I  do  not  think  there  could  be 
any  reasonable  objection  raised  to  that,  provided 
it  did  not  go  into  detail,  and  you  must  have  a 
shifting  board  six  inches  thick,  and  put  this  here, 
and  put  that  there. 

4433.  Your  point  is,  that  there  is  more  proba- 
bility of  a  vessel  being  lost  from  defective 
fittings,  that  is,  ships  with  want  of  sufficient 
power,  and  want  of  sufficient  seamanship,  than 
there  is  from  cargoes  shifting? — I  think  that  the 
shifting  of  cargo  is  the  least  cause  amongst  all 
these  losses. 

4434.  I  cannot  understand  why  you  object  to 
the  bulkhead  going  down  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
ship ;  you  say  that  grain  will  not  run  under  the 
bulkhead  ;  is  it  not  a  liquid  substance,  as  it 
were  ? — That  is  so. 

4435.  Then  here  is  a  question  put  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  experience  on  that :  u  You  think 
that  the  weight  of  the  upper  grain  would  not 
prevent  the  lower  grain  shifting,"  and  the  answer 
was,  "  The  lower  grain  is  just  as  unstable  as  the 
upper  grain";  the  next  question  is:  "  Have 
you  practical  experience  to  enable  you  to  say  so 
positively,"  and  he  answers,  "  I  think  common 
sense  says  so  " ;  your  opinion  does  not  agree  with 
this,  if  you  object? — It  is  contrary  to  my  ex- 
perience of  it,  that  the  loose  grain  at  the  top 
would  not  be  more  liable  to  shift  than  the  grain 
that  is  weighted  with  hundreds  of  tons  at  the 
bottom.  It  stands  more  to  reason  that  the  loose 
grain  on  the  top  is  liable  to  shift,  and  the  grain 
at  the  bottom  is  not ;  but  there  is  no  regulation 
which  require  it.  Even  the  Canadian  regula- 
tions do  not  require  it. 

4436.  One  Member  asked  you  about  seaman- 
ship, with  reference  to  the  great  liners ;  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  these  liners  have  seamen  engaged 
from  year  to  year  ? — Picked  crews. 

4437.  Their  whole  character  depends  on  their 
retaining  their  position  ? — They  are  picked 
crews,  and  they  are  running  so  frequently  across 
that  they  would  know  an  iceberg  where  our 
crews  would  not;  they  would  know  a  portion  of 
a  floating  derelict  when  our  crews  would  not. 

4438.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  your  steamers 
have  to  take  their  sailors  off  the  dock,  about  whom 
you  know  nothing  before  they  start,  and  that 
you  discharge  them  as  soon  as  the  voyage  is 
done  ? — That  is  so. 

4439.  Therefore,  you  cannot  have  the  same 
class  of  seamen  ? — No. 

4440.  Seamanship  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  safety  of  the  vessel? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  Potcer. 

4441.  I  think  the  result  of  your  evidence  has 
been,  that  you  think  there  is  no  legislation  at  all 
necessary  ? — That  is  what  I  think,  undoubtedly ; 
that,  so  far  as  the  carriage  in  bulk  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  separate  legislation  needed.  The 
per-centage  of  loss  is  so  small,  that  it  shows  that 
it  is  from  other  causes  that  these  losses  occur. 
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4442.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  some  legisla- 
tion necessary  for  those  very  long  narrow  ships 
that  carry  grain;  1  do  not  mean  the  ordinary 
ships  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  it  is  a  question  of 
stowage.  A 11  these  long  narrow  vessels  stand  on 
their  legs  when  we  get  them  from  the  builders  ; 
therefore,  afterwards,  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
stowage  in  putting  your  weight  sufficiently  low 
in  the  holds. 

4443.  You  seem  to  have  a  great  objection  to 
loading  in  bags ;  what  is  your  principal  objection 
to  loading  in  bags  ? — To  full  cargoes  in  bags  ? 

4444.  x  es  ? — The  expense  is  the  principal  ob- 
jection. 

4445.  There  is  no  other  objection  to  it? — 
There  is  no  other  objection  to  it,  except  that 
with  barley  or  oats  it  would  be  positively  dan- 
gerous. There  would  be  200/.  or  300/.  per 
voyage  expense,  which  would  be  very  serious. 

4446.  You  say  it  would  be  dearer  to  load  with 
bags  ? — Yes,  much  dearer. 

4447.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  of  it? 
— Yes.  Besides,  bags  are  not  suitable  to  be 
lightered  down  the  Danube,  or  over  the  bar 
from  the  Sea  of  Azoff. 

4448.  Would  there  be  less  danger  to  the  ship 
in  loading  in  bags  ? — It  would  depend  very 
much  on  the  ships,  and  the  cargo  loaded  in 
bags. 

4449.  Say  maize  ? — Maize  loaded  in  bags,  or 
wheat  loaded  in  bags,  would  be  as  safe  as  any-* 
thing  you  could  put  into  a  ship. 

4450.  It  would  be  safer  than  having  it  loaded 
in  bulk  ? — No,  I  say  distinctly,  not  from  the 
Black  Sea.  With  the  feeder  system,  you  can 
load  safer  in  bulk  than  in  any  other  way,  because 
you  fill  your  ships.  The  other  way  you  leave 
interstices  round  the  vessel,  and  if  you  are 
attacked  by  rats,  you  have  the  bags  emptying 
themselves,  and  the  cargo  becoming  looser. 

4451.  You  know  the  Newcastle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ? — Perfectly ;  I  am  a  member  of  its 
Council. 

4452.  It  is  a  very  important  association,  is  it 
not? — We  consider  it  fairly  important. 

4453.  Are  you  aware  that  they  agree,  that  if 
all  grain  was  loaded  in  bags,  instead  of  bulk, 
mucn  life  and  property  would  be  saved  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

4454.  Why  do  they  say  it  is  safer  to  load  in 
bags  ? — That  section  which  were  in  power  thought 
so,  and  they  think  so  still ;  I  mean  that  section 
that  passed  that  resolution ;  I  was  not  there, 
although  I  heard  of  it. 

4455.  They  represented  the  association  ? — 
That  is  so  ;  but  we  do  not  take  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  representing  the  practical  element 
in  this  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

*  - 

4456.  Was  not  that  entirely  reve  rsed  at  the 
next  general  meeting  ? — It  was. 

Mr.  Power. 

4457.  You  said  you  thought  barley  would  be 
more  likely  to  shift  in  bags  ? — I  am  certain  of  it. 

4458.  Why  ? — Because  barley  is  very  easily 
pressed  into  a  homogeneous  state  by  treading 
and  trampling,  and  in  that  way  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  shift. 

4459.  You  said  that  a  great  number  of  vessels 
had  been  lost  by  coming  in  contact  with  ice- 
bergs ? — I  am  certain  of  it. 

4460.  You 
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4460.  You  say  since  the  Canadians  have 
passed  these  regulations  no  vessels  have  been 
lost  ? — Because  tney  have  a  summer  trade. 

4461.  Entirely  ?— Entirely. 

Captain  Price. 

4462.  Icebergs  have  been  seen  lately,  have  they 
not? — Not  to  the  southward  ot  the  Banks.  The 
last  vessel  I  had,  a  week  ago  reported  an  iceberg 

S  rounded  in  70  fathoms  when  she  was  there  in 
fay,  and  on  her  homeward  passage  it  was  melted 
and  gone. 

Mr.  Power. 

4463.  You  said  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  making  inquiries  into  any  of  these 
losses  ? — No,  it  can  do  no  harm. 

4464.  What  harm  can  it  do? — Nothing,  except 
to  raise  speculative  opinions  as  to  how  she  may 
have  been  lost. 

4465.  Are  you  aware  that  in  1879  there  were 
89  ships  lost,  with  1,099  men,  and  there  was  no 
inquiry  at  all  ? — I  think  that  is  quite  possible  ; 
there  are  2,500  people  lost  in  our  lakes  and 
rivers  every  year,  and  there  is  no  inquiry. 

Mr.  G our ley. 

4466.  Until  what  time  can  vessels  leave 
Montreal? — I  should  not  like  to  be  later  than  the 
end  of  October.. 

4467.  I  find  in  the  report  of  vessels  lost  in 
1872  and  1873,  that  vessels  left  Montreal  up  to 
the  middle  of  November  ?— That  is  so.      * 

4468.  That  you  would  call  the  winter  ?— That 
was  winter.  It  was  too  late  to  be  there.  Several 
got  frozen  in  as  well. 

4469.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the 
cause  of  loss  of  vessels  which  were  lost  coming, 
from  Montreal  in  1872  and  1873?  -Yes,  I  have. 

4470.  What  do  you  consider  the  cause  ? — We 
think  it  was  entirely  on  account  of  the  lining  and 
ceiling  of  the  vessels. 

4471.  Is  not  this  the  fact,  that  at  that  time 
vessels  were  exempt  or  could  exempt  themselves 
from  the  lining  by  paying  a  fine  of  20/.,  and  that 
some  of  the  vessels  which  left  Montreal  paid  the 
fine  rather  than  line?  —  Yes,  they  paid  the  fine, 
and  they  said  they  had  saved  their  lives  by  paying 
the  fine. 

4472.  Can  you  tell  whether  any  of  the  vessels 
were  lost  ? — Only  one  to  my  knowledge. 

4473.  Did  the  owner  of  that  vessel  line  the 
vessel  or  pay  the  fine  ? — He  paid  the  fine. 

4474.  She  was  lost  ? — She  was  lost. 

4475.  Therefore  the  fact  of  not  being  lined 
made  no  difference? — She  was  lost  by  a  sea 
breaking  on  board  and  bursting  in  the  bulkhead 
of  her  poop. 

4476.  She  was  what  you  call  a  well-decked 
ship? — A  well-decked  ship.  She  was  a  ship 
that  should  not  have  been  in  the  business. 

4477.  You  consider  that  vessels  engaged  in 
the  Atlantic  trade  ought  to  be  flush-decked  ships? 
— No,  I  do  not  say  that 

4478.  At  all  events  you  say  that  poop-decked 
ships  you  consider  dangerous  ships  for  the  At- 
lantic trade  ? — I  do  not  express  an  opinion  of  that 
kind  ;  I  believe  that  any,  ship  of  any  description 
can  be  made  perfectly  safe  for  the  A  tlantic  trade 
as  well  as  any  trade. 

4479.  You  gave  us  a  reason  for  one  that  she 
had  a  poop,  and  the  sea  broke  in  and  smashed  the 
poop  ? — r radically  it  was  not  a  poop ;   it  was  a 
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raised  quarter-deck.     I  happened  to  be  a  witness  5  juJ7"1880 
on  the  inquiry,  and  there  (ore  it  i3  impressed  on 
my  mind  that  the  sea  did   come   on   board  and 
strike  the  front  of  the  poop,  or  the  quarter-deck, 
and  let  in  a  lot  of  water. 

4480.  Can  you  describe  what  a  well-decked 
ship,  is  ? — Certainly. 

4481.  Will  you  describe  it?— A  well-decked 
ship  is  a  ship  where  the  deck  is  let  down  in  two 
levels.  There  are  two  systems  of  well-deck. 
There  is  the  Tyne  system,  which  consists  of  the 
usual  level  of  the  main  deck,  and  a  very  long 
poop,  uj>  to  before  the  engines ;  and  there  is  the 
Hull  system,  which  raises  the- fore-deck  halfway 
up  the  poop  again. 

4482.  I  suppose  a  well-deck  is  a  shin  with  full 
poop,  full  forecastle,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
deck  protected  by  bulwarks  from  which  the  water 
is  unable  to  liberate  itself,  and  so  gets  on  to  the 
deck  ? — I  should  like  to  qualify  that  in  this  way: 
A  well-decked  vessel  has  either  a  well  with  a  full 
poop  or  a  full  quarter-deck.  If  that  well  has  a 
proper  number  of  side  ports  to  let  the  water  out 
there  is  no  such  difficulty.  I  have  had  one  or 
two  such  steamers,  and  I  have  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty with  them. 

4483.  You  do  not  consider  well-decked  ships, 
such  as  you  have  described,  improper  for  the 
Atlantic  trade  ? — I  do  not,  if  properly  loaded. 

4484.  What  is  the  difference  between  mutual 
club  rules  and  the  existing  Montreal  system  with 
regard  to  the  loading  ot  grain? — The  mutual 
club  rules  are  open  rules  that  would  enable  us 
to  stow  all  gram  in  bags  in  'tween  decks,  and 
use  any  improved  system,  such  as  feeding  or 
what  is  called  the  feeder  system,  or  the  hopper 
system,  so  as  to  bring  the  bulk  grain  up  to  the 
deck  below. 

4485.  How  do  you  carry  out  your  feeder 
system  on  a  vessel  which  has  a  lower  deck  of 
iron? — The  iron  deck  is,  or  ought  to  be4  in  all 
cases  perforated  close  to  the  wings  with  trimming 
holes. 

4486.  Are  all  iron  lower  decks  perforated  ? — 
With  very  few  exceptions. 

4487.  That  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  feeding? 
— For  the  purpose  of  trimming  the  grain  in  lower 
hold  ;  but  according  to  club  rules  it  would  be  full 
of  bags  in  that  deck. 

4488.  That  is  in  the  winter  only  ? — In  the 
winter. 

4489.  Do  you  not  think,  as  a  sailor,  and  as  a 
.  shipowner,  that  it  would  be  much  safer  for  all 

vessels  in  the  Atlantic  trade  to  carry  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  cargo  in  bags,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  'tween  decks,  and  a  portion  of  the  lower 
hold  ? — I  think  so  distinctly,  provided  you  put 
all  the  lower  hold  in  bulk ;  you  carry  all  in  the 
'tween  decks  in  bags,  except  round  the  square  of 
the  hatches,  of  the  feeder  right  amidships,  to 
keep  the  bulk  in  the  holds  continually  filled  up. 

4490.  You  think  that  that  system  would  be 
much  better  than  loading  all  in  bulk  ? — From  my 
own  experience,  and  that  of  others  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  on  the  subject,  I  say  distinctly 
that  is  the  safest  system. 

4491.  You  approve  entirely  of  having  the 
'tween  decks  fillea  with  sacks  or  barrels,  but  the 
lower  hold  you  would  have  in  bulk? — In  bulk, 
with  the  feeder. 

4492.  In  the  event  of  your  not  having  feeders, 
A  a  3  how 
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j  i      qq^    how  would  you  store  the  cargo  in  the  lower  hold 
°       y         '  then  ? — Then  I  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to 

leave  it  that  way. 

4493.  How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  it ; 
would  you  adopt  the  Montreal  system,  or  carry 
more? — I  would  adopt  a  system  similar  to  the 
Montreal  system,  except  that  instead  of  allowing 
three  feet  for  men  to  stow  the  bags  in,  I  would 
allow  them  five  or  six  where  you  would  be 
certain  that  the  work  would  be  done. 

4494.  In  the  event  of  any  legislation,  in  the 
absence  of  feeders  from  the  lower  deck,  you 
would  ask  that  more  bags  should  be  carried  than 
what  are  now  carried  under  the  Montreal 
system? — I  should  decline  to  ask  anything. 
Public  legislation  should  not  touch  any  detail  of 
that  kind. 

4495.  My  question  is  always  supposing,  in 
the  event  of  no  legislation  being  considered  by 
Parliament  to  be  necessary,  in  the  absence  of 
feeders  you  would  have  more  bags  carried  in  the 
lower  hold  than  under  the  Montreal  system  ? — I 
certainly  would. 

4496.  Yon  would  not  be  content  with  the 
Montreal  system  ? — I  can  say  more  than  that, 
that  a  rule  to  that  effect  would  have  been  passed 
in  our  associations  this  vear  to  increase  the  num- 
ber  of  bags  rather  than  have  the  narrow  space. 

4497.  The  fact  is  thi*,  that  the  managers  of  the 
mutual  associations,  of  which  you  yourself  are 
one,  and  having  more  experience  than  most 
members,  would  make  it  a  regulation  that  more 
bags  ehould  be  carried  than  the  regulations  in- 
sisted upon  at  present  ? — If  I  were  confined  to 
that  particular  system  of  stowage. 

4498.  With  regard  to  shifting  boards,  do  you 
consider  that  the  bags  require  shifting  boards  the 
same  as  grain  in  bulk  ? — I  think  you  would  have  to 
have  shifting  boards  in  a  three- deck  vessel  in  the 
between  decks,  but  open  shifting  boards ;  you 
could  leave  6  or  8-inch  spaces  very  easily. 

4499.  As  a  sailor,  you  think  that  bags  ought 
to  be  protected  by  shifting  boards  ?—  I  would  not 
come  across  the  Atlantic  either  with  a  cargo  in 
bags  or  in  bulk  without  haviag  shifting  boards. 
No  ship  would  be  safe. 

4500.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the 
speed  necessary  for  ships  carrying  grain  across 
the  Atlantic  ? — I  have  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
element.  A  high-powered  vessel  is  obliged  to 
slow  engines  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  therefore  comes 
down  to  about  the  power  that  the  lower-powered 
vessel  has. 

4501.  We  had  one  witness  here  who  stated 
that  the  speed  for  safety  in  the  Atlantic  ought  to 
be  from  10  to  15  knots ;  what  is  your  opinion,  as 
a  practical  man,  with  regard  to  that? — I  think  it 
would  make  steamers  practically  a  monopoly ; 
big  companies  would  have  them  all.  We  cer- 
tainly could  not  afford  to  build  steamers  that 
would  go  to  15  knots. 

4502.  The  vessels  which  steam  10  to  15  knots 
are  subsidized  by  the  British  and  American 
Governments  for  the  carrying  of  mails? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

4503.  Do  you  think  that  eight  or  nine  knots 
is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  a  steamship  to  keep 
her  head  to  the  wind  in  a  gale  in  the  Atlantic  ? 
— Less  than  that  even.  We  believe  that  the 
proper  economical  speed  for  a  steamer  lies  some- 
where between  8  and  10  knots. 

4504.  The  real  danger  in  the  event  of  a  gale 
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of  wind  in  the  Atlantic,  or  anywhere  else, 
would  be  attempting  to  bring  the  shin  round 
before  the  wind? — Is  he  running  beiore  the 
wind  ? 

4505.  He  has  a  head  wind  ;  the  sea  and  wind 
beinir  so  high  that  he  has  a  difficulty  in  keeping 
his  ship's  head  to  wind  ;  but  if  he  attempted  to 
bring  the  ship  round,  the  danger  would  be  when 
the  vessel  got  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  ? — He 
must  watch  his  chance  to  get  round,  the  same  as 
a  sailing  ship.  If  a  sailing  ship  is  brought  round 
without  watching  her  chance,  she  would  get  into 
the  trough.  You  watch  for  what  is  called  a 
smooth,  and  then  you  would  bring  your  vessel 
round.     It  is  the  same  with  a  steamer. 

4506.  It  does  not  matter  whether  a  steamer 
has  great  power  or  not;  if  she  had  to  turn  round 
when  she  reached  the  trough  of  the  sea  she  would 
run  a  considerable  amount  of  danger  ? — Undoubt- 
edly si) e  must  run  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  trough  before  they  can  bring  her  to. 

4507.  Then  the  question  of  speed  is  not  an 
clement  of  consideration  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

4508.  In  the  event  of  any  new  legislation  you 
think  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  vessels  trading 
to  the  United  Kingdom  only?— That  is  our 
opinion. 

4509.  Otherwise  it  ought  to  be  international? 
— Yes ;  else  you  could  legislate  for  the  foreigner 
coming  to  this  kingdom,  and  then  we  might  all 
be  going  to  the  Continent. 

4510.  Otherwise  as  between  America  and  the 
Continent,  and  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Continent, 
you  would  consider  that  any  new  regulations 
ought  to  be  international  in  order  to  place  the 

'  English  shipowner  in  the  same  position  as  the 
foreigner  ? — I  think  so,  decidedly. 

4511.  You  have  been  asked  a  number  of  ques- 
tions about  seamen,  aud  I  will  ask  you  one. 
Do  you  think  that  steamship  owners  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  train  apprentices  on  board  their 
ships? — I  am  in  favour  of  the  apprentice  system. 

4512.  You  ihink  that  steamship  owners  should 
be  compelled  to  train  apprentices  for  themselves  ? 
— I  have  endeavoured  to  do  it,  and  I  do  it  for 
myself;  but  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

4513.  You  are  at  direct  issue  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  lining  with  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Hull.  When  he  put  questions  to  you 
with  regard  to  certificates,  you  said  in  your 
evidence  that  grain-laden  ships  are  compelled  to 
line  in  New  York  and  other  of  the  United  States 
ports? — I  take  it  in  this  way,  that  steamers  of 
mine  and  steamers  of  others  that  I  have  been  on 
board  have  arrived  in  England  lined  and  ceiled, 
and  partially  lined  and  partially  ceiled.  The 
custom  is  gradually  going  out,  because  they  have 
seen  the  folly  of  it. 

4514.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  questions 
put  to  you  by  the  honourable  Member  for  Hull 
referred  to  vessels  loaded  entirely  with  grain,  or 
loaded  with  grain  and  cotton  ? — I  did  not  get  the 
exact  effect  of  some  questions  put  to  me  by  the 
honourable  Member  for  Hull. 

4515.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  vessels 
which  carry  grain  for  ballast  only  from  New 
York  such  as  the  liners,  are  already  exempted 
from  the  regulations  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  exemption  in  the  Statute  or  in  the  Custom 
of  New  York,  but  practically  it  is  so  or  should 
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be  so ;  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

Chairman. 

4516.  A  member  of  the  Committee  has  asked 
me  to  put  a  question  to  you  ;  you  told  us  about 
the  loading  of  the  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea ;  are 
you  acquainted  with  the  method  of  loading  prac- 
tised in  the  Sea  of  Azof? — Very  well. 


Chairman — continued. 

4517.  Will  you  explain  how  it  is? — The  ves- 
sel lies  from  5  to  10  miles  out  from  the  port  of 
Taganrog,  or  wherever  it  is,  and  the  grain  is 
brought  out  in  lighters. 

4518.  In  bags  or  in  bulk  ? — It  is  brought  out 
in  bulk ;  that  is  the  case  in  every  port  of  the 
Black  Sea  as  well. 


Q.  A.  Laws. 
5  Julyi88o. 


Mr.  Lawrence  Ryan,  called  in;  and  Examined. 
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Chairman. 

4519.  You  are  the  Mayor  of  Waterford? — 
Yes. 

4520.  And  also  a  Harbour  Commissioner  for 
the  port? — Yes. 

4521.  You  are  largely  engaged  in  the. grain 
trade  ? — Yes. 

4522.  The  grain  importers  of  Waterford  have 
requested  you  to  give  evidence  of  their  views  on 
this  subject  ? — They  have. 

4523.  I  think  you  wish  to  confine  your  evi- 
dence to  sailing  vessels? — Yes. 

4524.  As  regards  sailing  vessels,  do  you  con- 
sider the  method  in  which  they  are  now  loaded 
satisfactory  2 — I  think  so  ;  I  think  it  could  not 
be  improved  by  legislation. 

4525.  To  what  method  of  loading  does  that 
apply? — Shifting-boards  and  three  or  four  tiers 
of  bags  on  top.  It  is  within  the  past  few  years 
that  any  bags  at  all  have  been  used  in  any  ves- 
sels coming  from  the  American  ports ;  until  the 
past  three  or  four  years  it  was  all  in  bulk. 

4526.  Your  evidence  refers  exclusively  to 
grain  loading  in  the  American  ports  ? — And  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

4527.  In  the  Mediterranean,  do  you  consider 
that  bags  are  necessary  also  ? — I  never  saw  bags 
from  the  Mediterranean  ports.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  bags  necessary  in  vessels  from  the 
Mediterranean  ports  at  all. 

4528.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  rule  that 
one-fourth  of  the  cargo  should  be  carried  in 
bags  ? — I  think  a  fourth  is  too  much ;  I  think 
a  fifth  or  a  sixth  would  be  sufficient. 

4529.  I  suppose  the  only  objection  to  requir- 
ing the  increased  quantity  to  be  carried  in  bags 
would  be  the  extra  expense  ? — There  is  far  more 
objection  than  that.  The  ascertained  expenses, 
I  think,  would  be  about  2  s.  a  quarter. 

4530.  That  is  for  such  part  of  the  cargo  as  is 
carried  in  bags? — Yes,  that  is  if  all  the  cargo  of 
sailing  vessels  was  carried  in  bags,  I  think  the 
cost  of  bags  and  the  stowage,  would  amount  to 
about  1  s.  a  quarter.  I  think  the  shipowners 
would  look  for  an  increased  freight  of  4  d.  to  6  d. 
the  quarter,  and  the  landing  charges  at  the  port 
of  discharge  would  be  about  Sd.  per  quarter 
more. 

4531.  A b  I  underrtand  your  objection  is  to 
loading  wholly  in  bags,  apd  it  would  not  apply 
at  all  to  loading  partly  in  bags  from  the  Atlantic? 
— Partly  in  bags,  about  a  fifth  or  a  sixth ;  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
that 

4532.  I  think  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the^  Bill  which  is  before  the  Committee,  but 
what  is  your  opinion  as  to  that  clause  in  the  Bill 
which  provides  that  harbour  boards  may  levy 
double  dues  ?— -I  think  it  would  have  the  effect 
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of  driving  the  British  shipping  out  of  the 
carrying  trade  from  the  American  ports  alto- 
gether. I  must  tell  you  that  the  difficulty  I  see 
in  the  way  of  loading  all  the  cargo  in  bags  would 
be  this,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  to  be  purchased  when 
the  vessels  arrive  at  the  port  of  call.  When 
those  vessels  arrive  at  the  port  of  call,  they  are 
pierced  down  to  the  bottom  and  sampled,  and  in 
the  trade  list  there  is  a  report  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  cargo,  and  on  fhat  report  we 
purchase  the  cargoes.  That  report  would  state 
very  accurately  whether  there  is  a  spot  of 
damage,  where  the  spot  of  damage  is,  and  the 
extent  of  the  damage ;  and  when  that  vessel 
comes  to  discharge  at  the  port  of  discharge  in 
bulk,  we  are  able  to  get  round  the  damage,  and 
take  it  up  separately.  If  the  cargo  came  in 
bags,  and  there  was  any  damage,  if  there  was  a 
stone  of  damage  in  a  bag  of  grain  when  it.  is 
emptied  cut,  it  all  becomes  damaged  ;  you  can- 
not separate  it  then. 

4533.  We  are  dealing  now  with  the  clause 
which  authorises  harbour  boards  to  make  delivery, 
charges  ? — I  do  not  think  they  will  do  any  such 
thing ;  I  think  quite  the  contrary. 

4534.  You  think  the  harbour  boards  would 
not  collect  the  harbour  dues  ? — No,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve harbour  boards  collect  dues  for  the  sake  of 
collecting  them.  I  think  they  regulate  the  dues. 
I  think  most  harbour  boards  put  on  dues  to  the 
extent  that  they  consider  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  vessels  coming  to  the  port. 
I  do  not  think  they  put  on  dues  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  charging  dues  at  all. 

4535.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 
— I  wish  to  say,  as  Harbour  Commissioner  of  the 
Port  of  Waterford,  that  I  think  such  a  regulation 
would  not  be  carried  out  as  charging  double 
dues. 

Mr.  Power. 

4536.  Do  you  often  yourself  send  out  to  the 
United  States  for  cargo  ? — Very  frequently. 

4537.  If  this  Bill  passed  in  its  present  form 
would  you  make  any  condition  with  the  shipper  ? 
— If  this  passed  in  its  present  form,  if  I  was 
sending  out  an  order  to  a  shipper  in  an  American 
port  for  grain  to-morrow,  I  would  tell  him  to  ship 
it  by  Norwegian  or  Italian  vessels. 

4538.  In  order  not  to  get  the  grain  in  bags  ? — 
In  order  not  to  have  the  grain  in  bags. 

Mr.  Stewart 

4539.  Did  you  ever  import  from  San  Fran- 
cisco?— No. 

4540.  But  you  are  aware  that  they  always 
ship  in  bags? — Yes;  San  Francisco  grain  never 
heats  from  natural  causes,  andalargeper-centage 
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5  July  i8flo.  froni  the  other  ports,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 

comes  in  a  damaged  and  heated  condition. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

4541.  I  think  you  have  said  lhat  if  you  had  to 
import  grain,  supposing  this  Bill  to  pass,  you 
would  instruct  that  it  should  be  sent  in  ships  be- 
longing to  other  flags? — Most  decidedly. 

4542.  Is  it  your  impression  that  if  the  British 
Parliament  were  to  pass  a  Bill  of  this  kind  that 
other  nations  of  Europe  would  follow  suit  ? — I 
think  not :  T  think  Norwegian  and  Italian  vessels 
are  specially  constructed  for  the  carrying  of 
grain ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  expense  and 
trouble,  and  they  go  to  a  great  deal  of  expense 
in  having  proper  shifting  boards,  and  I  think  the 
Governments  of  those  countries  know  that  the 
vessels  are  applicable  for  the  carrying  trade  with- 
out any  further  restriction. 

4543.  That  would  point  to  its  being  a  prefer- 
able plan  to  improve  the  construction  of  our 
ships  rather  than  pass  a  measilre  of  this  kind? — 
Most  decidedly. 

4544.  What  amount  of  alteration  do  you  think 
would  be  necessary,  speaking  of  British  ships 
generally ,  to  bring  them  up  to  that  condition  ? — 
I  think  as  far  as  sailing  vessels  are  concerned, 
there  is  very  little  required  at  all.  I  think  sail- 
ing vessels  must  be  sufficiently  classed  for  carry- 
ing grain.  A  vessel  classed  for  that  purpose  is 
sufficient  to  go  to  any  port  in  the  world.  I  think 
steamers  may  be  built  for  a  particular  trade,  and 
they  would  be  totally  unsuitable  for  sending 
across  the  Atlantic. 

4545.  You  state  that  ships  must  be  classed  up 
to  a  certain  point  in  order  to  fit  them  for  a  grain 
cargo? — In  the  charter  parties  in  purchasing 
gram  cargoes  the  qualification  is  given  as  not  to 
be  lower  than  some  classification,  either  French, 
Italian,  or  British.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of 
insurance ;  they  will  not  ship  with  grain  car- 
goes. 

4546.  You  think  the  precautions  the  under- 
writers would  take  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
grain  cargoes  being  shipped  in  an  improper  con- 
dition?— Most  decidedly,  I  think  it  might  be  left 
to  the  underwriters  to  make  any  arrangements 
for  carrying  in  those  vessels  which  they  like  in 
their  own  interest. 

4547.  Supposing  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  Parliament  were  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  from  that  which  you  express,  and  pass 
such  a  Bill  as  that  referred  to  this  Committee, 
do  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  you 


Mr.  Talbot  —continued. 

think  a  serious  blow  would  be  inflicted  on  British 
commerce  ? — Most  decidedly. 

4548.  Will  you  explain  in  what  way? — The 
only  way  I  should  explain  is  as  I  explained  it  in 
my  own  case.  If  I  am  sending  out  orders  to 
these  American  ports,  knowing  if  this  Act  passed 
that  it  would  have  to  be  sent  in  bags,  I  would 
send  orders  to  have  it  sent  under  a  foreign  flag. 

4549.  You  think  a  great  deal  of  what  is  now 
British  commerce  would  go  to  other  nations  ? — 
Most  decidedly. 

•Mr.  Anderson* 

4550.  I  think  you  said  that  if  the  cargo  were 
shipped  in  bags  one  single  damaged  b:ig  would 
damage  the  whole  cargo? — No,  not  the  whole 
cargo,  a  considerable  portion  of  it. 

4551.  One  damaged  bag? — Yes,  that  would 
damage  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cargo. 

4552.  In  what  way  ?  —If  you  start  out  40  good 
bags,  when  you  are  starting  each  you  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  a  good  bag  or  a  bad  one,  but 
when  you  go  and  start  a  bad  one  on  that  heap 
you  damage  the  whole  of  it. 

4553.  Do  not  you  know  a  bad  bag  when  you 
see  it ;  are  there  no  external  conditions?— There 
may  be  a  handful  damaged  in  a  bag,  and  by 
starting  it  out  the  whole  lot  is  damaged. 

4554.  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  the  witnesses 
said  that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  would 
be  the  facility  with  which  the  damaged  bags 
could  be  separated  from  the  cargo,  because  when 
wet  got  into  a  cargo  in  bulk,  it  did  an  amount  of 
damage  that  could  not  be  separated? — I  think  he 
did  not  understand  it  practically,  because  the  re- 
verse is  the  case. 

• 

4555.  He  differed  in  opinion  from  you  on  that 
point? — The  reverse  is  the  case;  when  a  cargo 
comes  in  bulk  you  see  a  spot  in  the  bulk  you  can 
go  round,  take  up  the  good  corn,  and  then  take 
up  the  damaged  separately. 

4556.  Are  you  aware  that  the  grain  from 
California  comes  all  in  bags  ? — Yes. 

4557.  Do  you  find  difficulties  on  that  account? 
— The  grain  from  California  is  not.  liable  to  heat 
at  all  from  natural  causes. 

4558.  Is  it  not  liable  to  get  injured  from  wet? 
—Yes,  it  may,  but  I  think  very  seldom.  A  large 
per-centage  of  the  grain  from  the  American 
ports,  Baltimore  and  those  ports,  has  more  or  less 
spots  of  damage  from  heat  and  from  the  pumps, 
and  other  things  like  that. 

4559.  When  a  cargo  comes  from  California,  do 
you  start  it  before  taking  it  out  of  the  hold  ? — 
We  import  no  Californian  wheat  into  Waterford. 


Mr.  Frederick  Leyland,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 
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Chairman. 

4560.  I  think  you  are  the  Managing  Owner 
of  Steamers  trading  to  the  Mediterranean,  Le- 
vant, Black  Sea,  Portugal,  and  Boston  ? — Yes, 
I  am. 

4561.  How  many  steamers  have  you? — 
Twenty-five. 

4562.  You.  are  also  a  member  of  the  Liver- 
pool Steamship  Owners'  Association  ? — I  am. 

4563.  Of  what  does  that  association  consist  ? — 
It  consists  of  a  very  large  number,  I  think,  470 
ships. 


Chairman — continued. 

4564.  Does  it  consist  of  470  steam  ships  of 
nearly  900,000  tons  ?— That  is  so. 

4565.  That  is,  I  believe,  about  one -third  of 
the  entire  steam  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom? 
— That  is  so. 

4566.  There  has  been  a  meeting  of  your  asso- 
ciation to  consider  the  evidence  you  are  about  to 
give  ? — There  has. 

4567.  Have  they  approved  of  the  views  you 
are  going  to  suggest  ?— They  have,  and  they  have 
authorised  me  to  express  them. 

4568.  With 
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4568.  With  respect  to  the  Bill  which  is  before 
the  Committee,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  that  Bill  upon  the  losses  of  grain-laden 
ships  ? — Our  objection  to  the  Bill  is  that  the  Bill 
does  not  touch  the  real  causes  of  loss,  and 
that  the  bare  provision  of  bagging  all  grain  with- 
out other  precautions  would  increase  the  danger 
of  the  voyage  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

4569.  Before  dealing  with  the  first  part  of  that, 
namely,  that  the  Bill  does  not  touch  the  real 
cause  of  loss,  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  in 
what  way  it  is  likely  to  increase  the  existing 
danger?  —  In  the  case  of  ships  which  are 
laden  partly  with  grain  and  partly  with  other 
cargo,  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  principal 
advantage  of  grain  in  bulk  is  that  it  serves  as 
ballast.  Grain  in  bags  would  take  up  certainly 
from  15  to  18  per  cent,  more  room  than  it  would 
if  shipped  in  bulk.  When  I  talk  of  grain  I  mean 
Indian  corn  or  wheat.  That  is  a  matter  which 
can  be  easily  ascertained,  and  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  actual  measurement. 

4570.  What  is  the  actual  measurement? — 
Forty-six  feet  to  the  ton  weight  in  bulk,  and  54 
or  55  feet  in  bags. 

4571.  Has  this  been  measured  by  you?— *  This 
has  been  measured  by  me  some  time  ago,  or  rather, 
not  by  me  personally,  but  by  my  employes,  and 
I  have  generally  acted  upon  it.  The  other  day 
I  heara  some  evidence  given  by  a  gentleman 
from  the  east  coast.  Mr.  Dickinson,  I  think, 
who  stated  that  there  was  practically  no  dif- 
ference between  grain  in  bulk  and  grain  in  bags, 
or  it  was  1  per  cent.,  or  something  like  that.  I 
was  rather  startled  by  that,  and  had  the  measure- 
ments gone  over  again,  not  only  by  myself  but 
also  by  the  Cunard  people,  the  National  line, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  other  lines.  They  all 
bore  out  the  correctness  of  my  measurements. 
The  difference  is  really  from  15  to  18  per  cent. 
That  being  the  difference  it  is  clear  that  for  all 
purposes  of  ballast  grain  in  bags  would  be  pro- 
tionatcly  higher  in  the  ship,  and  consequently  of 
less  effect  in  giving  stability. 

4572.  I  think  with  an  ordinary  ship,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  load  her  entirely  with  grain  in 
bulk? — A  ship  of  ordinary  dimensions  would  be 
too  deep.  TV  hen  I  say  grain,  I  mean  Indian 
corn  or  wheat,  with  barley  or  oats,  which  are 
much  lighter,  it  would  be  different. 

4573.  I  think  you  have  made  a  calculation 
showing  how  much  unoccupied  space  it  would  be 
necessary  to  leave  in  a  steamer  of  2,000  tons  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  think  for  a  steamer  of  ordinary 
model  and  dimensions  the  unoccupied  space  in  a 
vessel  laden  with  grain  in  bulk,  would  be  pro- 
bably 500  or  600  tons. 

4574.  Out  of  a  total  cargo  of  2,700  tons  of 
weight,  if  the  same  ship  were  loaded  in  bags, 
what  space  would  you  leave  empty  in  order  to 
get  the  same  weight? — Eighty  or  ninety  tons. 

4575.  The  centre  of  gravity  would  be  raised? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  obvious  deduction. 

4576.  And  the  6hip  would  be  less  6table  ? — 
Yes. 

4577.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  carry- 
ing grain  in  bags  ? — Yes,  I  have  carried  grain  in 
bags  on  several  occasions 

4578.  Is  it  liable  to  shift  when  carried  in  bags? 
— It  did  not  shift  with  me ;  I  think  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  grain  in  bags  is  less  liable  to  shift  than 
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grain  in  bulk,  but  when  it  does  shift  the  conse- 
quences would  be  more  dangerous. 

4579.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  that  shift- 
ing boards  should  be  provided  in  the  case  of  grain 
in  bags  as  well  as  of  grain  in  bulk  ? — I  think  so, 
decidedly. 

4580.  I  think  the  possibility  of  grain  shifting 
in  bags  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
trades  the  bags  have  to  be  cut  open,  is  it  not? — 
It  is  generally  the  case  in  the  Chili  trade,  for 
example.  There  the  bags  are  generally  cut  open 
to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  in  order  that  the 
grain  may  run  out  of  the  bags  and  fill  up  the 
interstices 

4581.  Making  the  cargo  more  consolidated? — 
Making  the  carsjo  more  consolidated. 

4582.  You  have  told  us  that  in  ships  carrying 
general  cargo,  grain  in  bulk  is  good  ballast  ? — 
Yes. 

4583.  What  proportion  of  the  grain  brought  to 
this  country  is  carried  in  that  description  of 
ship  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  statis- 
tics that  show  that  for  the  whole  country.  In 
Liverpool,  we  have  gone  into  it,  with  some  of 
the  American  lines  which  run  from  there,  to  see 
what  proportion  of  the  grain  imported  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  into  Liverpool 
was  brought  in  that  mode,  and  we  found  that 
these  eleven  lines  carried  nearly  50  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  import  into  Liverpool,  and  all  carried 
in  bulk. 

4584.  Will  you  state  the  figures  ? — The  eleven 
lines  we  took  were  the  Cunard,  the  Inman,  the 
American  Line,  the  National  Line,  the  Leyland 
Line,  the  Dominion  Line,  the  Allan  Line,  the 
Warren  Line,  the  White  Star  Line,  the 
Beaver  Line,  and  (he  Guion  Line  The  statis- 
tics were  taken  for  three  months,  and  those 
1 1  lines  in  three  months  carried,  of  grain  in  bulk, 
121,820  tons;  in  bags,  they  carried  40,706  tons, 
and  of  ether  cargo  they  carried  181,397  tons. 
Those  are  trades  which  have  been  carried  on 
with  perfect  safety  for  many  years,  and  there  is 
no  question  whatever  about  it,  that  the  effect  of 
the.  proposed  Bill  would  be  to  increase  the  risk 
on  those  voyages  to  a  substantial  extent. 

4585.  I  believe  those  lines  have  carried  grain 
for  a  great  number  of  years  in  perfect  safety  ? — 
Yes,  with  perfect  safety  for  a  number  of  years, 
that  is  notorious. 

4586.  In  all  these  ships  there  are  shifting 
boards,  are  there  not? — In  all  of  them. 

4587.  Are  they  carried  to  the  keelson  ? — In  all 
I  have  seen  they  are  carried  from  the  deck  right 
down  to  the  keelson ;  they  are  boards  of  three 
inches  thick,  they  are  substantially  and  perma- 
nently fitted  to  the  stanchions  ;  it  is  not  a  mere 
temporary  arrangement.  Except  in  the  hatch- 
ways, where  manifestly  they  could  not  be  per- 
manently fixed,  they  are  permanently  fixed  and 
very  substantially  done. 

4588.  In  the  case  of  these  steamers  there  are 
transverse  bulkheads  as  well  ? — Yes. 

4589.  So  that  the  ship  is  divided  into  com- 
partments ?  —  Into  compartments  ;  practically 
they  are  divided  into  what  you  may  call  bins. 

4590.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  of  corn  the 
largest  of  these  bins  would  take  ? — I  have  not 
gone  into  that,  that  would  be  a  question  of  cal- 
culation. 

4591.  Do    you    think    the    security   is  very 
B  b  greatly 
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JLL*     greatly  increased  by  this  division  into  compart- 
5  July  i88<*  ments  ? — No  doubt ;  it  ie  quite  clear. 

4592.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  grain  in  bulk  in 
long  holds  cannot  be  carried  safely  without  divi- 
sions of  that  kind  ?— I  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  carry  safely.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  system  of  building  some  of  these 
grain  ships  with  practically  no  divisions,no  trans- 
verse bulkheads,  at  all ;  having  simply  one  hold 
forward  of  the  engines,  and  one  hold  aft  of  the 
engines  is  for  a  long  ship  a  most  dangerous  con- 
struction, and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any 
system  of  shifting  boards  could  be  devised  sub- 
stantial enough  to  stand  the  pressvare  of  such  an 
enormous  mass  of  cargo ;  I  do  not  say  that  ic  is 
impossible,  but  I  say  it  is  very  difficult. 

4593.  You  would  say  that  such  ships,  unless 
divided  into  bins,  would  be  unfit  to  carry  grain  ? 
— I  think  so;  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to 
revert  to  the  old  Act  of  1854.  I  think  one  of  its 
clauses  enacts  that  6tearoers  shall  have  a  certain 
number  of  bulkheads. 

4594.  You  have  made  some  calculations  as  to 
the  extra  cost  of  loading  grain  when  delivered  in 
bags  ? — Yes. 

4595.  Will  you  just  state  to  the  Committee 
what  it  is? — I  spoke  just  now  of  grain  carried 
by  the  11  American  lines  from  Liverpool  as 
being  121,820  tons.  We  have  calculated  the 
extra  cost  of  loading  that  in  bags,  and  it  comes  to 
19,078  /. 

4596.  Do  you  know  how  much  a  quarter  you 
reckon  the  cost? — Eight  pence  per  quarter,  and 
in  addition,  the  extra  room  taken  up  in  the 
ship  would  represent  another  eight  pence  per 
quarter. 

4597.  Have  you  calculated  also  the  total  cost 
of  bagging  for  the  whole  of  the  Liverpool  trade  ? 
— The  total  import  into  Liverpool  from  all  places 
is  1,215,000  tons,  so  that  it  would  make  it  alto- 
gether about  125,000/.  a  year;  that  is  assum- 
ing a  third  of  the  total  imports  representing 
those  from  California  and  Chili,  as  already  coming 
in  bags.  I  think  it  would  be,  in  round  numbers, 
125,000/.  a  year. 

4598.  Is  there  any  other  objection  besides  the 
cost  of  loading  cargo  wholly  in  bags  ? — Yes.  I 
think  the  main  objection  is  not  at  all  the  cost ; 
the  main  objection  is  that  it  is  less  safe. 

4599.  I  think  also  there  is  a  question  of  greater 
delay,  is  there  not  ?— There  would  be,  unques- 
tionably, especially  in  the  American  ports,  where 
grain  is  loaaed  in  elevators. 

4600.  I  think  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  provision  in  the  Bill  which  requires  24 
hours'  notice  of  discharge  in  case  of  steamers  ? — 
That  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  in  Liverpool, 
for  the  large  vessels  that  now  carry  on  the 
American  trade.  There  is  often  very  little  water 
at  the  entrance  to  the  dock  and  they  have  to  do  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  work  in  the  river. 
They  are  generally  not  in  dock  more  than  four 
days  and  obviously  to  give  a  notice  of  24  hours 
would  be  a  very  serious  reduction  from  the  time 
that  is  now  at  their  disposal  in  the  dock. 

4601.  I  suppose  you  would  find  the  present 
accommodation  would  be  altogether  insufficient 
if  these  steamers  were  detained  much  longer? — 
Undoubtedly. 


Chairman — continued. 

4602.  Have  you  considered  the  proportion  of 
foreign  ships  engaged  in  the  grain  trade  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  there  are  a  great  number  of  foreign 
sailing  vessels,  but  there  are  not  a  great  number 
of  foreign  steamers  engaged  m  the  grain  trade. 
The  number  of  foreign  sailing  vessels  is  greater 
than  British  vessels. 

4603.  Do  you  know  what  the  proportion  of 
losses  for  foreign  vessels  is  ? — No. 

4604.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  making 
regulations  for  foreign  vessels  ?  —  The  main 
difficulty  is  that  if  foreign  Governments  did 
not  approve  of  those  regulations  they  might 
retaliate. 

4605.  If  they  were  to  retaliate  by  restrictions 
imposed  upon  British  ships  in  foreign  ports,  you 
think  that  would  be  a  very  serious  consideration  for 
British  shipowners  ? — I  think  it  would.  It  would 
depend  on  what  form  the  retaliation  took. 

4606.  Speaking  for  yourself,  would  you  like  to 
run  the  risk  ?— No,  I  should  not 

4607.  Would  you,  rather  than  run  such  a  risk, 
that  any  regulations  which  might  be  made  should 
be  made  applicable  to  British  ships  alone  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  much  better. 

4606.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  other 
causes  of  the  loss  of  these  grain-laden  ships? — I 
think  the  main  causes  are,  first,  overloading,  then 
instability  owing  to  too  great  depth  in  propor- 
tion to  the  beam,  or  defective  model,  and  that  is 
frequently  aggravated,  when  loaded,  by  the  water- 
ballast  tank  being  empty.  Next,  the  insufficient 
number  of  bulkheads,  and  then  too  little  en- 
gine power  for  heavy  trades  like  the  Atlantic 
trade.  I  think  those  are  the  main  causes  of  loss, 
and  this  Bill  does  not  touch  one  single  one  of 
them. 

4609.  Dealing  with  these  in  their  order,  what 
suggestion  would  you  make  with  reference  to 
overloading? — 1  think  the  load-line  should  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
witn  power  to  the  shipowners  of  appealing 
to  another  court.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  at  all  desirable  to  leave  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade  without  any 
appeal  from  it,  because,  manifestly,  it  would  not 
be  a  prudent  thing  to  leave  the  chance  of  im- 
provement in  the  design  of  ships  at  the  mercy 
of  a  department,  however  well  constituted  the 
department  is.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  power 
of  appeal. 

4610.  But,  subject  of  a  quick  and  suitable 
court  of  appeal,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  leaving 
it  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  every  case  to  fix  the 
load-line  ? — I  think  the  owner  ought  to  fix  his 
load-line,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter.  I  should  send  a  midship  section  of  the 
vessel  up  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  say, 
I  propose  to  fix  my  load-line  at  a  certain 
depth.  In  99  cases  out  of  100,  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  the  slightest  difficulty 
about  it. 

4611.  Supposing  the  Board  of  Trade  were  to 
assume,  or  have  imposed  upon  it,  the  responsibility 
of  approving  of  the  load-line,  would  it  not  be 
advisable  in  every  case  to  fix  the  minimum  of 
safety  ? — Neither  the  Board  of  Trade  nor  any- 
one else  could  fix  a  load-line  that  would  be  suit- 
able for  all  weathers,  ail  seasons,  and  all  trades* 
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The  load-line  would  have  to  be  fixed,  one  for  the 
winter,  one  for  the  summer,  one  for  a  trade  like 
the  North  Atlantic  trade,  and  another  for  a  trade 
like  the  Mediterranean.  If  1  were  sending  a 
Vessel  to  the  North  Atlantic  in  the  winter  time 
I  should  not  dream  of  loading  to  the  same  depth 
as  I  would  in  sending  that  same  vessel  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  winter  time. 

4612.  That  would  necessitate,  would  it  not, 
the  fixing  of  a  load-line  for  every  voyage  ? 
— I  thinic,  practically,  you  might  nx  a  series 
lines  that  would  embrace  the  principal  of  load- 
trades. 

4613.  That  would,  in  fact,  perhaps  be  two  or 
three  lines  ? — I  should  think,  probably,  three  or 
four  lines. 

4614.  For  different  conditions? — Yes;  it  is  a 
matter  or  detail  you  might  very  easily  arrange. 
Instead  of  painting  up  all  those  lines  on  the  ship, 
you  need  only  paint  one,  and  say,  the  vessel  must 
oe  so  many  inches  lighter  when  she  is  in  this 
trade,  and  so  many  inches  lighter  when  she  is  in 
another  trade;  or  in  the  winter  time. 

4615.  We  will  confine  our  attention  to  one  of 
these  load-lines,  the  load-line  suitable  for  a  ves- 
sel engaged  in  the  grain  trade  in  the  winter  in 
the  Atlantic.  In  fixing  such  a  load-line,  would 
it  not  be  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  if 
they  took  this  heavy  responsibility  to  fix  the 
load-line,  to  err  on  the  side,  if  at  all,  of  over- 
security  ?—  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

4616.  Do  you  think  a  public  department 
would  venture  to  place  the  load-line  up  to  the 
limit  of  security  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  ought 
to  go  to  the  extreme  limit.  I  think  they  might 
safely  enough  fix  the  load-line  for  any  ordinary 
vessel.  For  a  vessel  similar  to  that  of  which  I 
see  the  plan  hanging  up,  I  should  think  about 
2*75  inches  to  the  foot  of  her  depth  would  be 
ample  in  the  summer  time,  and  in  the  winter 
time,  I  should  say  three  inches  to  the  foot  depth 
of  hold. 

4617.  Would  not  the  public  expect  that  if  the 
Board  of  Trade  undertook  this  responsibility, 
that  the  ship  should  so  far  as  the  freeboard  is  con- 
cerned be  absolutely  safe  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
the  Board  of  Trade  ought  to  fix  the  load-line  at 
a  point  where  the  ship  would  be  safe. 

4618.  Then  that  being  so,  would  not  that  load' 
line  be  in  almost  every  case  lower  than  is  now 
adopted  by  the  owner  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

4619.  Might  not  the  difference  between  the 
line  which  the  owner  puts  upon  the  ship,  and  on 
which  he  now  makes  his  voyages  with  average 
safety,  and  the  line  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  be  forced  to  adopt,  make  the  difference 
between  a  profitable  and  an  unprofitable  voyage  ? 
— That  would  be  so,  but  I  think  if  the  Board  of 
Trade  were  to  adopt  a  thing  of  that  kind,  they 
would  not  succeed  in  carrying  it  out.  The  very 
first  thing  the  shipowner  would  do  would  be  to 
apply  to  the  appellate  court,  and  unquestion- 
ably, if  he  could  prove,  as  I  will  assume  that  he 
could  prove,  that  he  had  carried  on  his  trade  at 
that  load-lin6,  and  had  made  his  voyages  with 
perfect  safety,  I  should  think  it  would  find  that 
the  load-line  required  by  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
an  unreasonable  one,  and  therefore  the  ship- 
owners load-line  would  be  the  one  adopted. 
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4620.  We  have  had  cases  of  inquiry  in  which 


Mr. 

Leyhmd, 


it  has   been   shown   that  the  particular  vessel  5Julyi88o. 
which  is  missing,  and  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry,  has  been  loaded  in  the  same  trade,  and 
with  the  same  load-line,  and  has  made  in  safety 
six  or  seven  or  more  voyages.     She  has  then 
been  lost  on  the  last  voyage,  and  the  court  of 
inquiry  has  held  that  she  was  altogether  over- 
laden.    In  a  case  like  this,  would  not  the  Board 
of  Trade  be  forced  to  follow  the  conclusions  of 
the  court  of  inquiry  and  insist  upon  a  greater 
free  board  than  had,  nevertheless,  been  found 
safe  for  a  great  number  of  voyages  ? — I  should 
not  call  six   or   seven  voyages  a  sufficient  test. 
Most  shipowners  have  had  a  large  experience. 
For  example,  I  should  not  rest  my  case  on  one 
vessel  alone,  I  should  prove  that   similar  vessels 
of  mine  had  gone  not  for  six  or  seven  voyages, 
but  for   60  or  70,  and  for   eight  or   ten  years. 
One  could  easily  refer  to  the  experience  of  other 
shipowners,  of  other  similar  ships. 

4621.  What  I  want  to  put  to  you  especially  is 
whether,  in  vour  opinion,  such  a  power  given  to 
the  Board  oi  Trade  would  or  would  not  seriously 
interfere  with  commercial  enterprise  in  ship- 
ping ? — I  think  not,  if  you  give  a  power  of  ap- 
peal. If  you  give  them  a  power  of  that  kind 
without  appeal,  I  say  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  unwise  things  that  could  be  done ;  but  with 
an  appeal  to  a  competent  court,  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  it. 

4622.  How  would  you  constitute  the  court  of 
appeal? — That  is  a  thing  which  would  require 
some  consideration.  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  competent  men ; 
you  would  require  a  court  something  similar  to 
the  present  courts  of  inquiry  where  you  have 
the  registrar  these  assisted  by  assessors. 

4623.  Could  they  decide  upon  the  production 
of  the  sections  without  seeing  the  ship  ? — I 
should  think  so :  I  should  think  any  competent 
person  could  decide  from  the  model  and  the  lines 
of  the  ship  as  to  how  she  should  be  laden. 

4624.  It  would  be  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  separate  court  of  appeal  in  every  inquiry  ? 
— Not  at  all ;  I  do  not  there  would  be  many 
appeals,  and  one  court  would  probably  be  suffi- 
cient. 

4625.  With  regard  to  the  second  cause  of  loss 
which  you  state  to  be  in  your  opinion  a  bad 
model,  and  the  bad  proportions  of  the  ships, 
have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard 
to  that  ? — They  would  atao  come  under  the 
same  categ6ry;  it  would  be  a  question  for  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

4626.  Where  the  model  is  bad,  you  would 
suppose  that  an  increased  freeboard  would  be 
taken? — I  take  the  case  of  an  extremely  deep 
vessel,  and  a  vessel  with  water-ballast  tanks; 
obviously  that  vessel  would  require  more  free- 
board to  be  safe  than  a  shallower  vessel. 

4627.  I  think  the  other  cause  of  loss  was  the 
excessive  length  of  hold,  and  the  too  great 
cubical  capacity  of  some  of  the  holds  ? — Yes. 

4628.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  met  by  a 
provision  that  not  more  than  a  certain  quantity 
of  grain  should  be  carried  in  one  hold  ? — I  think 
myself,  that  the  provision  in  the  Act  of  1854,  as 
to   the  number  of  bulkheads,  Although  it  was 
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e^an  *      not  the  best  provision  that  could  be  devised,  is, 
5  July  1880-  with  certain  improvements,  necessary,  not  only 

for  grain-laden  ships,  but  for  all  ships. 

4629.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  that  provi- 
sion was  repealed,  has  not  the  practice  of  putting 
up  bulkheads  rather  increased  than  decreased  ? — 
The  practice  of  putting  up  a  great  number  ? 

4630.  Yes? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  up  to 
that  time  no  ship  could  be  built  without  a  certain 
number  of  bulkheads;  since  that  time  I  am 
aware  of  many  vessels  afloat  that  have  a  less 
number  of  bulkheads  than  would  have  been  re- 
quired under  that  Act. 

4631.  Do-  you  know  what  the  provisions  of 
that  Act  were  as  to  providing  bulkheads?— I 
forget  exactly  ;  I  knew  it  was  very  badly  framed 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  very  easily  evaded. 

4632.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  or  is  it  within  your 
knowledge,  that  shipbuilders  began  to  build 
down  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ? — I  believe 
that  was  the  case. 

4633.  And  that  the  Act  was  repealed  on  that 
account  because  it  was  found  to  restrict  the 
precautions  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
taken  ? — I  could  not  say  what  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  Legislature.  I  think,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  provision  was  made  under  the  mistaken 
impression,  that  by  dividing  a  ship  into  com- 
partments, in  the  event  of  a  collision,  if  any 
one  compartment  got  full  of  water,  the  others 
would  keep  her  afloat.  That  wa3  soon  shown  to 
be  a  fallacy,  and  the  clause  was  repealed.  I 
think  that  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  fact, 
as  you  say,  that  the  builders  were  building  down 
to  the  Act. 

4634.  Do  you  consider  any  provisions  neces- 
sary as  to  the  extent  of  fitting  shifting  boards? — 
I  think  so  clearly  ;  I  think  shifting  boards  ought 
to  be  substantially  fixed,  and  ought  to  be  carried 
down  from  the  deck  to  the  keelson,  and  of  a 
thickness  I  should  say  of  three  inches. 

4635.  I  think  I  may  ask  you  whether  you 
would  see  any  objection  to  imposing  regulations 
which  would  provide,  in  the  first  place,  for 
efficient  shifting  boards  carried  down  to  the 
keelson  in  the  case  of  all  ships  loading  grain, 
whether  from  the  Black  Sea  or  Mediterranean, 
or  from  the  Atlantic  ports  ? — I  see  no  objection 
whatever. 

4636.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  re- 
quiring in  the  same  cases  that  one-fourth  of 
the  cargo  should  be  carried  in  bags?- -I  see  no 
objection  to  this,  that  a  vessel  should  not  carry 
more  than  three-fourths  of  her  cargo  of  grain 
in  bulk;  that  is  not  exactly  as  you  put  it,  be- 
cause if  you  say  one-fourth  of  the  cargo  in  bags, 
she  might  only  have  one-fourth  of  her  cargo  in 
grain,  and  then  it  would  all  have  to  be  carried 
in  bags. 

4637.  I  think  the  proposals  for  legislation  have 
excepted  all  vessels  that  have  only  one-third  of 
their  cargo  in  grain? — That  proportion  of  one- 
third,  I  think,  is  too  little ;  I  think  it  should  be 
three-fourths ;  I  think  there  would  always  be  a 
necessity  for  shifting  boards. 

4638.  I  am  dealing  with  bags;  you  think  that 
legislation  should  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
ships  which  carry  less  than  three -fourths  of  their 
cargo  in  grain? — I  think  legislation  ought  to 
interfere  to  a  certain  extent ;  I  think  it  ou^ht  to 
prevent  overloading ;  I  think  it  ought  to  inter- 
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fere  to  provide  for  substantial  shifting  boards; 
but  as  regards  the  bagging  of  grain  I  think 
there  is  no  objection  to  a  provision  of  this  kind 
that  vessels  carrying  complete  cargoes  of  grain 
should  have  one-fourth  of  the  cargo  carried 
in  bags,  and  I  think  that  would  be  a  wise  pro- 
vision. 

4639.  And  that  no  vessel  should  carry  more 
than  three-fourths  of  her  cargo  in  bulk  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  would  be  a  wise  provision. 

4640.  I  think  you  would  also  have  no  objec- 
tion to  providing  that  not  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  grain  should  be  carried  in  any  one 
hold  ? — I  do  nut  see  much  objection  to  that.  Of 
course,  the  question  at  once  comes  as  to  what 
quantity  it  was,  but  I  think  by  far  the  best 
stipulation  would  be  a  provision  that  vessels 
should  be  divided  by  a  certain  number  of  bulk- 
heads not  exceeding  a  certain  distance  apart. 

4641.  Have  you  considered  the  details  of  that 
suggestion? — I  have  not  worked  out  the  de- 
tails. 

4642.  You  said  a  certain  number  of  bulk- 
heads ;  what  number  in  proportion  to  what 
length? — Here  is  a  plan  of  a  vessel  which  will 
show  you  pretty  nearly  what  I  mean.  She  has 
been  employed  in  the  grain  trade,  and  I  should 
say  a  vessel  like  that  is  decidedly  unsafe. 

4643.  This  is  a  plan  of  a  vessel  which  has 
actually  been  employed  in  the  trade  ?— Yes. 

4644.  In  this  case  there  are  two  holds,  one 
104  feet  long,  which  is  the  after  hold,  and 
the  other  112  feet  long? — Yes,  which  is  the 
forward  hold. 

4645.  The  after  hold  is  stated  to  have  37,000 
cubic  feet  capacity,  and  the  fore  hold  54,000 
cubic  feet  ? — Y  es. 

Mr.  C.  Palmer. 

4646.  What  is  the  depth  of  hold ;  is  it  25  feet 
hold  ? — I  should  fancy  ner  lower  hold  is  18  feet 
deep. 

Chairman. 

4647.  You  think  such  holds  as  that  are  de- 
cidedly unsafe  ? — Yes. 

4648.  Unless  they  are  divided  into  compart- 
ments ? — Yes.  This  is  a  plan  of  a  vessel  which 
will  certainly  be  safe  (producing).  That  vessel 
has,  perhaps,  more  bulkheads  than  are  absolutely 
necessary.  You  will  see  a  wonderful  difference 
there  between  the  two  ships. 

4649.  I  do  not  see  any  measurements  marked 
here  ;  can  you  say  what  is  the  largest  sized  bin 
or  compartment  in  this  vessel? — I  should  say 
the  longest  hold  there  would  not  exceed  75  feet, 
and  that  is  a  vessel  about  450  feet  long. 

4650.  You  would  recommend  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  greater  safety  by  requiring 
that  in  every  case  the  hold  should  be  divided  by 
transverse  bulkheads? — I  think  so. 

4651.  Then  I  understand  you  recommend  that 
none  oi  these  regulations  should  be  attempted  if 
applied  to  foreign  ships  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
very  undesirable. 

4652.  You  are  not  afraid  that  by  applying 
them  to  British  ships  alone,  you  would  handicap 
British  traffic  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  think  there 
is  no  economy  at  all  in  sending  an  unseaworthy 
ship  to  sea. 

4653.  Probably    their   own    interests    would 
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lead  foreign  countries  to  adopt  thera  if  they 
were  left  quite  to  their  voluntary  devices?— I 
think  most  prudent  shipowners  would  adopt  all 
the  suggestions  I  have  given  you. 

4654.  I  think  you  heard  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.   Dickinson  with  regard  to  the  rate  of 
insurance? — Yes,  I  did  hear  that,  and  1  was 
rather  astonished  at  it.     Here  I  have  a  lot  of 
policies  of  insurance.     What  he  stated  was,  that 
the  insurance  on  grain  was  30*.   per  cent.,  if 
it  was  in  bulk,  with  a  reduction  of  155.  per  cent, 
if  loaded  in  bags.     I  have  got  here  a  host  of 
policies  of  insurance  for  vessels  coming  from  the 
Atlantic   seaboard,  from  different  ports,  in  the 
winter  months,  and  the  rate  of  insurance  by  none 
of  them,  although  the  grain  is  stated  to  be  loaded 
in  bulk,  is  more  than  10*.,  and  a  great  number 
of  them  are  6  s.  8cL  per  cent. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

4655.  These  are  all  liners  ? — They  are  not  the 
mail  boats. 

4656.  They  all  belong  to  one  or  other  of  those 
11  lines? — Yes;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  these  are  all  mail  or  passenger 
lines ;  they  are  the  general  lines  of  cargo 
ships. 

4657.  Built  specially  for  the  North  Atlantic 
trade  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

4658.  Not  carrying  full  cargoes  of  grain  in 
bulk?— No,  they  are  what  I  call  general  ships, 
in  which  most  of  the  traffic  of  Liverpool  is  car- 
ried on. 

Chairman. 

4659.  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  one-half 
of  the  grain  which  is  imported  is  brought  in 
those  ships,  and  as  to  those,  it  cannot  be  true 
that  there  could  be  a  reduction  of  15*.  in  the 
insurance,  because  the  general  rate  of  insurance 
is  only  only  from  10s.  to  6s.  Sd.? — Yes. 

^  4660.  I  think  Mr.  Dickinson  referred  to  a 
different  class  of  vessel  ? — The  deduction  is 
obvious,  that  that  must  be  a  much  more  danger- 
ous risk.  What  I  say  is,  it  is  not  wise  to  inter- 
fere with  these  trades  which  have  been  carried 
on  with  safety,  and  the  extent  of  the  pafety  may 
be  taken  from  the  rate  of  insurance.  It  is  an 
unwise  thing  1o  interfere  with  that  which  has 
been  carried  on  with  safety  for  years. 

Mr.  Baxter. 

'4661.  You  do  not  agree  with  those  ship- 
owners who  have  come  before  this  Committee 
and  given  evidence  against  any  further  legisla- 
tion at  all  ?— I  think  there  ought  to  be  legisla- 
tion, but  the  legislation  of  this  Bill. 

4662.  Not  legislation  on  the  lines  of  this  Bill? 
— No  ;  I  think  it  is  worse  than  useless. 

4663.  In  fact,  you  would  be  inclined  to  go 
a  good  deal  further  ?  —  Certainly.  I  thmk, 
if  you  do  not  go  further,  you  do  no  good  at 
all. 

4664.  You  would  legislate  in  the  sense  of 
compelling  those  vessels  not  very  well  fitted  for 
the  North  Atlantic  trade  to  be  divided  into  bins, 
as  yours  are  ?— Certainly ;  I  think  no  vessel  of 
that  kind  is  safe  to  go  across  the  North  Atlantic 
in  the  winter  time. 

4665.  Your  experience  has,  of  course,  been 
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very  much  confined  to  vessels  of  a  very  high       Inland. 
class? — Yes.  ^  JL 

4666.  Which  do  not  take  grain  cargoes  only  •  5  July  1880. 
but  are  large,  powerful  steamers,  built  for  the 

Atlantic  trade,  and  are  not  confined  to  that  trade  ? 
—They  are  not  confined  to  that  trade;  they  are 
in  other  trades  besides  the  Atlantic  trade. 

4667.  You  send  your  vessels  elsewhere  ?— Yes ; 
those  same  vessels  have  been  employed  in  the 
Mediterranean  trade. 

4668.  They  are  not  vessels  that  have  led  to  this 
investigation  ?— Certainly  not. 

4669.  You  think  the  point  to  which-  the  Legis- 
lature ought  to  endeavour  to  arrive  is  to  make 
vessels  built  in  the  same  way  as  vessels  have  been 
hitherto  perfectly  safe  ?-For  certain  trades. 

i  46,7?;. ,There  is  only  one  further  question  I 
should  like  to  ask :  Why  is  it  if  grain  in  bags 
occupies  15  to  18  per  cent,  more  room  than  grain 
"J*™  a11  th<*  grain  is  sent  from  California 
and  Chili  in  bags  ?— I  have  never  been  in  that 
trade,  so  that  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  about 
it ;  but  I  should  think,  as  a  matter  of  condition 
on  a  long  voyage,  grain  in  bags  would  be  less 
liable  to  suffer  than  grain  in  bulk. 

4671.  You  know,  as  to  the  Californian  trade, 
that  it  is  all  sent  in  bags  ? — Yes, 

4672.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  sufficient  reason 
why  such  an  enormous  expense  as  you  have 
stated  should  be  incurred  ?— I  should  think  the 
condition  of  grain  when  being  conveyed  for  that 
great  distance  (because  you  must  remember  that 
the  Californian  voyage  would  probably  be  a  four 
months'  voyage)  would  be  a  very  important  con- 
sideration indeed.  You  must  understand  that  the 
bags  are  not  supplied  by  the  shipowner  in  that 
trade ;  the  bags  are  supplied  by  the  merchant. 

4673.  But  the  grain  from  Chili  all  comes  in 
bags,  too  ?— The  Chili  voyage  for  a  sailing  vessel 
is  certainly  a  three  months'  voyage. 

4674.  Your  opinion  is  that  it  is  sent  in  bags 
from  these  countries  simply  because  the  grain 
would  deteriorate  in  quality  if  shipped  in  bulk  ? 
—I  should  think  that  would  be  one  main  objec- 
tion to  it ;  and  the  trade  got  into  that  groove, 
and  so  continued  ;  but  I  should  think  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  * 
quality  and  the  condition  of  the  grain  for  that 
length  of  time  to  ship  it  in  bags. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

4675.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  wheat  is 
put  into  the  bags  by  the  farmer  on  the  fields  ?— I 
believe  that  is  the  course  of  the  trade ;  but  I  am 
speaking  only  from  hearsay. 

4676.  Do  you  think  there  is  as  much  risk  of  a 
cargo  of  cattle  between  decks  shifting  as  grain 
shifting  between  decks?— I  never  heard  of  a 
cargo  of  cattle  shifting. 

4677.  Can  you  secure  cattle  between  decks  so 
as  to  prevent  them  shifting  across? — Certainly, 
it  is  done. 

4678.  There  is  never  any  risk  of  loss  arising  in 
that  case  ? — Not  from  shifting.  1  never  heard  of 
such  a  case  as  that 

Mr.  Reed. 

4679.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  with  regard  to 
this  Bill  whether  you  have  observed  that  any 
ships  as  you  are  most  familiar  with  can  obtain 
exemption  from  the  Bill  altogether,  by  simply 
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Jl —  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Trade 

5  July  1880.  that  they  were  properly  constructed,  and  fitted 

to  carry  grain  cargoes  ? — That  is  rather  a  vague 
phrase, "  properly  constructed  and  fitted ;"  if  the 
view  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  is 
that  shifting  boards  substantially  fitted  is  a 
proper  construction  and  a  proper  fitting,  then, 
of  course,  your  remark  has  great  force ;  but  I 
do  not  know  at  all  whether  that  is  the  construc- 
tion they  put  upon  it. 

4680.  That  is  precisely  the'  point  I  want  to 
get  at;  you  are  afraid,  as  I  understand,  that 
under  this  Bill,  if  made  into  an  Act,  you  might 
be  put  to  trouble  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  your  ships  can  carry 
grain  quite  satisfactorily  ? — I  think  it  is  very 
probable. 

4681.  Your  objection  would  be  that  it  is  be- 
cause that  would  not  be  a  sufficient  protection  ? 
— It  is  not  clearly  enough  described. 

4682.  So  far  as  your  vessels,  and  I  suppose 
all  those  vessels  you  have  referred  to,  are  con- 
cerned if  it  is  made  out  quite  clearly  that  the 
provisions  would  be  considered  sufficient  pro- 
visions if  they  fell  in  with  the  practice  of  these 
lines,  you  then  would  have  no  objection? — I 
then  would  have  no  opjection  whatever,  because 
then  the  vessels  would  not  come  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  we  should  go 
on  as  we  have  been  going  on  ;  I  was  quite  aware 
of  that  point,  but  I  say  it  is  not  clear  in  the 
Bill,  as  drawn,  that  a  substantial  fitting  of 
shifting  boards  is  a  sufficient  "  construction  "  to 
meet  the  words  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Anderson, 

4683.  If  a  sub-section  were  put  into  the  Bill  * 
expressing  that  there  should   be   3  inch   thick 
shifting  boards  of  a  permanent  character,  from 
keelson  to  deck,  that  would  satisfy  you  ? — That 
would  satisfy  me. 

4684.  And  other  shipowners  who  represent 
those  11  lines? — No  doubt  it  would  satisfy  us, 
but  the  question  still  remains  as  to  whether  it 
would  satisfy  the  wishes  of  those  whose  interest 
is  to  prevent  those  losses  at  sea  ;  and  if  you  ask 

.  me  that  question,  I  would  say  it  certainly  does 
not. 

4685.  Are  those  permanent  shifting  boards 
extended  under  the  hatches  ? — No  ;  under  the 
hatches  obviously  they  must  be  movable ;  you 
could  not  load  a  ship  with  them  fixed. 

'  4686.  They  could  be  inserted  as  the  cargo  is 
put  in  ? — They  are  securely  put  in. 

4687.  The  hatches  are  not  left  without  shift- 
ing boards  ? — Certainly  not. 

4688.  You  alluded  to  a  space  of  500  tons  left 
empty  ? — I  think  that  would  be  about  it  in  a  ship 
of  ordinary  model.  It  will,  however,  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  model  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

4689.  That  would  be  wheat?— I  am  talking  of 
wheat  and  Indian  corn. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

4690.  Does  that  apply  to  wheat  and  maize 
ouly  ? — Yes. 

4691.  In  the  event  of  baes  being  required, 
although  in  the  case  of  a  bulk  cargo  that  space 
would  be  left  empty,  the  using  of  bags  would  not 
deprive  you  of  any  part  of  the  freight? — Not  in 


Mr.  Anderson.— continued. 

the  case  of  a  vessel  entirely  grain  laden,  that  is 
quite  clear,  but  in  the  case  01  vessels  which  are 
employed  in  these  general  trades  it  is  quite  clear 
it  would  deprive  you  of  the  freight ;  there  is  the 
distinction  you  must  draw. 

4692.  Your  vessels,  generally,  are  not  entirely 
engaged  in  the  jjrain  trade  ? — Tiiey  are  never 
employed  entirely  in  the  grain  trade;  they  are 
employed,  as  most  of  the  Liverpool  steamers  are, 
in  the  general  trade  ;  that  is  where  vessels  take 
two-thirds  of  the  cargo  in  grain,  and  the  rest 
consists  of  provisions,  cotton,  wool,  and  a  hun- 
dred different  things.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Liverpool  trade,  which  is  a  very  large  and 
important  trade,  is  carried  on. 

4693.  Your  vessels  are  generally  only  laden 
with  two-thirds  of  grain  ? — I  should  think  so ;  at 
all  events,  the  provision  the  President  spoke  of, 
of  three-fourths,  would  amply  cover  that  trade. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

4694.  I  suppose  vour  reason  for  objecting  to 
any  legislation  for  foreign  ships  is  that  there  is  a 
danger  with  our  great  maratune  preponderance 
that  they  might  retaliate? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  an  unwise  thing. 

4695.  If  our  legislation  is  good  foreigners 
will  adopt  it?. — Yes,  I  think  the  legislation  I 
suggested  is  one  that  would  do  a  great  amount 
of  good,  and  would  be  more  economical  in  the 
end. 

4696.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any 
experience  of  sailing  vessels  from  the  West 
Pacific  that  bring  grain  in  bags  ? — I  have  no  ex- 
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penence. 

4697.  The  late  Member  for  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Rathbone,  told  us  last  week  that  a  good  deal 
of  this  grain  is  started  by  the  captains  ? — I  think 
I  stated  that  in  the  Chili  trade  a  common  stipula- 
tion in  a'l  charter-parties  is  that  the  captain  has 
power  to  cut  so  much  per  cent,  of  the  bags. 

4698.  That  is,  to  stow  the  ship  ? — To  make  the 
mass  a  more  solid  and  homogeneous  one. 

4699.  As  to  bulkheads,  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  referred  to  transverse  bulkheads  or  longi- 
tudinal ? — I  alluded  to  the  ordinary  bulkhead, 
which  is  a  transverse  one. 

4700.  Do  you  know  steamers  built  notv  that 
have  not  these  transverse  bulkheads? — I  have 
handed  into  the  Chairman  a  plan  of  one  which 
was  built  not  many  years  ago. 

4701.  According  to  that  section,  nearly  all 
those  steamers  are  fitted  with  those  bulkheads  ? 
— I  cannot  say,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  how 
the  great  majority  of  steamers  are  built,  but  I 
have  handed  in  a  plan  of  a  vessel,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  hold  of  a  vessel  which  is  now 
existing  which  has  been  employed,  and  is  still 
employed,  in  the  grain  trade,  and  is  built  on  a 
plan  as  regards  bulkheads,  which  I  think  highly 
dangerous. 

4702.  You  know  that  railway  iron  is  shipped 
to  America  in  great  quantities  ? — Yes. 

4703.  And  the  American  rails  are  30  feet  long. 
There  might  be  a  danger  of  preventing  the 
steamers  being  able  to  load  those  rails  at  all  ? — 
If  a  stipulation  of  that  kind  were  to  be  made 
that  no  hold  was  to  exceed  30  feet  in  length,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  most  absurd  stipulation. 

4704.  You  would  make  holds  longer  than  30 
feet  to  take  30  feet  rails  ? — Yes,  the  safety  to 

which 
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which   one  can  go  in  the  length  of  hold  must 
depend  to  some  extent  on  the  depth  of  hold. 

4705.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  a  re- 
striction which  would  prevent  your  loading' 
cargoes  that  go  outward;  that  would  be  un- 
reasonable?—  I  think  that  would  be  most 
foolish. 

4706.  You  were  questioned  about  the  Board  ©f 
Trade  necessarily  putting  a  load-line  for  the  liatit 
of  security,  and  an  instance  was  given  of  a  vessel 
which  had  gone  six  or  seven  voyages  in  safety, 
and  when  she  was  lost  on  the  same  draught  of 
water,  she  was  said  to  be  overladen ;  does  that 
sknply  show  that  the  vessel  had  been  competing 
with  prudent  shipowners  to  their  disadvantage  i 
— It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  vessel  is 
laden  to  a  certain  draught,  and  then  she  is  lost, 
that  therefore  she  is  lost,  because  she  is  over- 
laden. 

4707.  I  want  to  ascertain  whether  in  your 
view  the  effect  of  limiting  the  loading  capacity 
of  vessels,  to  make  them  carry  rather  less  than  a 

freat  many  of  them  do,  would  damage  the  great 
ody  of  shipowners  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

4708.  According  to  the  evidence  you  have 
given,  and  referring  to  this  Bill,  your  steamers 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  Liverpool  steamers, 
would  be  excluded  from  it  as  regular  traders  ? — 
If  the  construction  which  one  of  the  honourable 
Members  has  put  upon  the  Bill  is  quite  correct, 
I  believe  these  steamers  would  be  excluded 
from  it. 

4709.  Then  you  would  not  be  affected  ? — We 
should  not  be  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  Round. 

4710.  You  said  that  ships  were  never  filled 
with  grain  in  bulk  in  a  particular  line  that  you 
mentioned,  but  only  two-thirds  of  the  cargo? — 
I  said  that  what  you  might  call  general  trading 
ships  are  generally  laden  to  about  the  extent  of 
two-thirds  of  their  cargo  in  grain,  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  their  cargo  consists  of  other 
merchandise. 

4711.  That  would  be  the  case  with  the  Black 
Sea  trade  ? — Yes,  to  Liverpool ;  that  is  the  way 
in  which  the  Liverpool  trade  from  the  Black  Sea 
is  carried  on ;  I  am  engaged  in  that  trade. 

4712.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  vessels  coming 
from  the  Black  Sea  load  more  entirely  with  grain 
and  seed  cargoes  than  other  cargoes  ? — I  do  not 
know^that  would  be  a  question  of  statistics,  which 
I  daresay  you  might  get.  I  know  the  Liverpool 
vessels  which  come  into  Liverpool  from  the  Black 
Sea  generally  call  at  Constantinople,  and  fill  up 
their  vacant  space  with  wool. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

4713.  What  do  you  say  about  the  bulk  of  the 
Liverpool  trade  ;  is  it  with  America  ? — I  daresay 
the  bulk  would  be,  but  there  is  a  very  large 
trade  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Liverpool,  and  from 
Alexandria,  and  from  different  ports  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  undoubtedly  the  bulk  of  the 
Liverpool  trade  is  tending  to  become  more  and 
more  an  American  trade. 

4714.  Taking  the  whole  grain  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  what  proportion  does  the 
Liverpool  trade  bear  to  it  ? — I  do  not  know  that; 
there  will  be  statistics  to  prove  it ;  it  is  not  a 
question  of  opinion. 
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4715.  It  is  a  very  large  proportion? — There 
is  no  doubt  of  it. 

4716.  Your  deliberate  opinion  is  that  if  this 
Bill  were  passed,  it  would  seriously  hamper  that 
trade  ? — I  think  it  would  make  trades  which  have 
been  for  many  years  carried  on  safely  more 
dangerous  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 

4717.  Not  only  so,  but  it  would  tend  to  cripple 
the  trade  by  imposing  restrictions,  you  think  ? — 
No  doubt  it  would  be  expensive  and  dangerous, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  dangerous  and  expensive, 
because  I  look  upon  the  increased  danger  as  being 
the  greatest  objection  to  this  Bill 

4718.  Looking  to  that  question  which  you 
were  speaking  of,  of  leaving  the  load-line  to  the 
Board  of  Trad6,  you  would  not  be  desirous  to 
increase  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
would  you  ? — No ;  1  think  that  what  I  proposed 
was  not  to  leave  it  absolutely  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  What  I  proposed  was  that  the  ship- 
owners should  submit  to  the  Beard  of  Trade  a 
load-line  beyond  which  they  intend  not  to  load 
their  ships,  and  if  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not 
agree  to  the  reasonableness  of  that  load-line 
there  would  be  a  power  of  appeal  to  a  competent 
eourt. 

4719.  That  would  be  rather  a  lengthy  process, 
would  it  not ;  it  would  take  some  time  for  that? 
— I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  determine  the  proper  load-line  for 
a  ship  ;  I  should  not  think  there  would  be  many 
questions  about  it 

4720.  It  would  involve  a  considerable  amount 
of  correspondence  in  many  cases?  — At  the  out- 
set no  doubt  it  would,  because  all  load-lines 
would  have  to  come  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

4721.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  whatever  port 
it  might  be,  should  have  the  power  of  fixing 
the  load-line? — No,  I  do  not  think  the  officer  at 
the  out  port  would  be  the  proper  person  to  do 
that ;  what  I  should  propose  would  be  to  send  up 
a  midship  section  and  the  longitudinal  lines  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  tell  them  where  I  in- 
tended to  put  the  load-line,  and  I  say  from  those 
the  Board  of  Trade  could  easily  enough  tell  whe- 
ther the  load-line  was  a  reasonable  one  or  not. 

4722.  Then  supposing  they  found  it  to  be  un- 
reasonable, there  must  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
shipowner  to  explain  his  case  ? — No  doubt  about 
that ;  and  if  the  Board  of  Trade  were  disposed 
to  act  unreasonably  there  is  no  doubt  they  could 
cause  a  great  amount  of  loss  or  irritation.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
do  that. 

4723.  You  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
fair  dealing  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  believe  they 
would  not  do  that  ? — Yes. 

4724.  On  the  whole  you  would  be  satisfied  to 
leave  this  matter,  without  the  interference  of 
Parliament  if  arrangements  were  made  between 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  shipowners  ? — With 
the  power  of  appeal. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

4725.  Have  you  great  experience  in  the  Black 
Sea  trade? — Yes. 

4726.  All  the  evidence  you  have  given  is 
especially  for  the  Atlantic  trade? — No,  not  at 
all ;  the  Black  Sea  trade  is  a  very  large  trade  to 
Liverpool; 

bb4  4727.  You 
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"  4727.  You  would  still  legislate  to  carry  one- 

5  July  1880.  third  of  the  cargo  in  bags  from  the  Black  Sea? — 

I  think  not.     I   would  go  on  entirely  different 
lines. 

4728.  Notwithstanding  that  there  have  been 
no  losses  from  the  Black  Sea  from  that  cause 
from  carrying  it  in  bulk  ? — I  saw  some  statistics 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  lately,  I  dare  say 
you  have  them  before  you ;  and  my  impression 
is  that  there  are  several  missing  vessels  from  the 
Black  Sea. 

4729.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  on  that  argument. 
Do  your  ships  cany  grain  from  the  Black  Sea  ? 
— Certainly. 

4730.  Whole  cargoes? — No,  the  trade  to  Liver- 
pool is  not  carried  on  from  the  Black  Sea  in  entire 
cargoes. 

4731.  Have  the  vessels  of  the  different  owners 
you  are  representing  all  bulkheads  in  accordance 
with  what  you  stated  they  ought  to  have  ? — I 
think  every  one  of  them. 

4732.  And  they  never  carry  more  than  two- 
thirds  bulk  in  grain  ? — I  should  think  the  pro- 
portion put  by  the  President,  three-fourths,  would 
amply  cover  the  whole. 

4733.  You  would  not  come  under  any  legis- 


Mr.  Palmer — continued. 

tion  at  all  ? — Not  if  Mr.  Reed's  construction  of 
the  Act  is  the  right  one. 

Mr.  Gourley. . 

4734.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  capacity 
of  the  holds  of  which  you  have  put  in  the  plans. 
The  hold  of  the  one  is  104  by  18  and  the  hold  of 
the  other  is  76  by  16  ? — I  did  not  put  this  in  as  a 
plan  made  up  to  scale.  This  is  the  ordinary  load- 
ing plan,  which  is  made  out  roughly,  but  there 
is  no  hold  in  this  ship,  as  stated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  plan  more  than  76  feet  long. 

4735.  What  is  the  difference  of  capacity  be- 
tween that  and  the  hold  described  in  the  other 
ship? — It  is  76  in  the  one  case,  and  112  in  the 
other ;  that  is  a  considerable  difference. 

4736.  Would  not  the  grain  be  as  liable  to  shift 
in  the  smaller  hold  as  in  the  larger  hold  ? — No, 
because  the  shifting  boards  could  be  much  more 
substantially  fixed  in  a  short  hold  than  in  a  large 
one. 

4737.  Do  you  use  shifting  boards? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

4738.  From  deck  to  ceiling  ? — From  deck  to 
keelson. 
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The  Right  Honourable  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  the  Chair, 


Mr.  Nathaniel  Dunlop,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4739.  You  are  a  partner,  I  believe,  in  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Allan,  of  the  Allan  Line 
of  Steamers? — 1  am. 

4740.  And  of  sailing  ships  also  ? — Yes. 

4741.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  your  line? — 
About  100,000  tons  of  slipping,  ot  which  from 
70,000  to  80,000  are  steamers,  and  the  remainder 
large  sailing  ships. 

4742.  Have  you  any  experience  of  carrying 
grain? — I  have  had  very  large  experience;  our 
grain  carrying  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  king- 
dom. 

4743.  From  what  parts  do  you  bring  grain  ? — 
We  have  a  regular  line  of  steamers  sailing  from 
Liverpool  to  Montreal  in  summer,  from  Glasgow 
to  Montreal  in  summer,  from  Liverpool  to  Balti- 
more in  summer,  from  Glasgow  to  Boston  in 
summer.  Sailing  ships,  Glasgow  to  Canada, 
Glasgow  to  New  York,  Liverpool  to  Montreal, 
Liverpool  to  New  York;  and  in  winter  the  North 
Atlantic  ports  generally  get  the  vessels  that  are 
released  from  the  Canadian  trade.  In  addition 
we  send  sailing  ships  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
we  carry  grain  from  California  by  our  large  iron 
sailing  vessels. 

4744.  Do  you  bring  grain  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports? — The  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
Sea  ports  are  the  only  ports  from  which  we  do  not 
bring  grain. 

4745.  In  the  evidence  you  are  about  to  give 
do  you  speak  for  yourselves  alone,  or  for  any 
others? — 1  speak  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  also 
for  the  great  firm  of  Henderson  Brothers,  of  the 
Anchor  Line  of  Steamers.  Mr.  Henderson  was 
very  desirous  of  coming  here  to  show  to  this 
Committee  the  strong  interest  they  take  in  the 
question,  but  out  of  deference  to  your  own  desire, 
one  of  us  alone  has  come.  I  also  speak  for  all 
the  lines  sailing  out  of  Glasgow,  the  grain  car- 
rying lines,  the  State  Line,  tne  Donaldson  Line, 
and  generally  the  grain  carrying  of  Scotland. 

4746.  In  all  these  cases  the  principal  trade  is 
grain  from  the  Atlantic  ports  ? — They  §Te  the 
principal  grain  carriers  ;  they  also  carry  ^enera^ 
cargo.  S 
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4747.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  in  «  tujv  xaq0 
what  way  grain  is  carried  in  these  steamers  ? —  ^ 
From    Canada    it   is   carried   according   to   the 
Canadian  mode.     The  iron  steamers  have  all  got 
permanent  bulkheads,  dividing   the  ship's  hold 

into  compartments;  sailing  ships  have  their  holds 
divided  by  means  of  wooden  bulkheads  intocom- 

Eartments;  and  in  both  there  arc  fore  and  aft 
ulkheads,  in  most  instances  descending  to  the 
keelson,  but  not  invariably.  That  is  the  method 
in  Canada.  I  should  explain  that  there  is  also  a 
practice  that  is  going  into  disuse  of  putting  con- 
siderable dunnage  underneath  the  grain.  Those 
precautions  that  -aie  taken  in  Canada  for  grain 
carrying  are  for  a  twofold  purpose;  the  one  is  to 
prevent  grain  from  being  injured  by  water  getting 
into  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  to 
prevent  it  moving  at  sea. 

4748.  The  one  being  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
perty carried,  and  the  other  being  in  the  interest 
of  the  lives  of  the  sailors  who  are  engaged  in 
carrying  it  ? — In  the  interest  of  safety.  Of  course 
both  are  in  the  interest  of  the  grain  for  safe  car- 
rying ;  it  prevents  partial  damage ;  it  makes  the 
carrying  absolutely  safe. 

4749.  While  we  are  upon  the  Canadian  regu- 
lations, did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  a  witness 
with  respect  to  the  lining? — I  did,  and  that  is 
why  I  make  that  remark.  The  taking  away  of 
the  lower  lining  in  ships  that  can  safely  be  re- 
lieved from  that,  helps  to  throw  the  centre  of 
gravity  lower,  and  to  make  the  ship  stifFer.  It 
makes  a  little  more  room  besides.  So  that  in 
ships  with  water  ballast,  in  which  the  platform 
is  about  two  feet  higher  than  in  ships  that  have 
no  water  ballast,  the  putting  of  heavy  dunnage 
at  the  bottom  of  that  class  of  ships  is  getting  into 
disuse. 

4750.  Do  you  agree  with  that  witness  that 
the  Canadian  regulations  as  to  the  lining  and  ceil- 
ing would  be  a  positive  source  of  danger  if  they 
were  observed? — 1  think  he  overstated  that  some- 
what. That  branch  of  it  is  better  omitted  in  ships 
whose  bottoms  are  water-ballast  bottoms.  The 
thing  that  is  essential  is  a  fore-and-aft  bulkhead. 
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Chairman — continued. 

4751.  Could  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
is  the  chief  distinction  between  the  regulations 
for  loading  in  Montreal,  and  the  regulations  in 
the  American  ports  ? — In  Montreal  the  inspection 
is  done  under  the  Port  Warden's  regulations  and 
at  his  sight.  It  has  the  force  of  law,  inasmuch 
as  a  vessel  cannot  clear  unless  it  has  received  the 
Port  Warden's  certificate.  In  that  way  Canada 
has  a  strong  hold  upon  the  trade  to  make  ships 
observe  these  regulations.  The  inspection  in- 
Boston,  New  York,  and  the  other  United  States 
Atlantic  ports,  is  not  enforced  by  law,  but  it  is  by 
mercantile  usage;  and  that  mercantile  usage  ope- 
rates, I  maintain,  with  equal  force  as  the  Cana- 
dian method.  We  have  carried  grain  from  Canada 
for  30  years  both  before  and  since  the  more 
stringent  method  that  has  arisen  out  of  the  late 
outcry  was  put  in  force.  We  have  carried  grain 
from  every  port  on  the  Atlantic,  and  also  from 
California,  in  bags.  We  have  carried  from  every 
port  in  the  Atlantic  grain  in  bulk,  and  we  never 
have  had  an  example  of  grain  shifting  to  do  any 
harm.  Grain  settles  downwards,  but  does  not 
shift. 

4752.  I  think  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that 
from  New  York  the  losses  in  1879  of  ^rain-laden 
steamers  were  seven,  and  of  grain-laden  sailing 
vessels,  20.  I  think  we  know  that  the  whole  of 
these  vessels  were  laden  under  the  New  York 
underwriters'  rules ;  I  want  to  know  whether,  in 
the  face  of  those  losses,  you  consider  that  the 
underwriters*  rules  give  all  the  security  that  you 
can  possibly  expect  from  such  regulations? — 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  they  do,  and  I  will  give 
you,  a  little  later  on,  some  conclusive  evidence 
to  that  effect,  I  think. 

4753.  You  say  that,  as  far  as  your  experience 
goes,  grain  in  bulk  has  never  shifted  ?— It  has 
never  shifted  to  do  any  harm ;  it  settles  down- 
wards, but  it  does  not  shift.  We  have  carried 
about  200,000  tons  of  grain  this  last  year. 

4754.  That  may  be,  may  it  not,  because  of  the 
special  care  exercised  by  your  own  line  ;  you  do 
not  put  it  that  the  liability  of  grain  to  shift  is 
not  a  positive  danger  in  some  cases? — I  have 
made  this  a  special  subject  of  inquiry  since 
Mr.  PlimsolPs  recent  agitation.  I  wrote  to 
every  steamship  owner  whose  vessel  was  lost 
coming  from  New  York,  and  I  could  not  find  a 
single  tittle  of  evidence  to  support  the  belief 
that  grain  had  shifted ;  and  I  am  speaking  with 
a  strong  feeling  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
that  the  shifting  of  grain  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  loss  of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet. 

4755.  Are  you  aware  that  the  courts  of  in- 
quiry which  have  been  held  on  these  losses,  have 
given  the  shifting  of  cargo  as  one  of  the  princi- 

?al  reasons  of  loss  in  a  great  number  of  cases  ? — 
have  not  seen  a  single  example  of  that  among 
steamers,  and  I  have  referred  to  them  all.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  trade  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  a  single  example.  I  have  letters  from  every 
owner  of  those  named  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  in  my 
possession. 

4756.  Here  is  one  that  strikes  my  eye,  the 
" La  Plata,''  which  foundered  on  the  29th  De- 
cember 1878 ;  this  is  the  remark  made  upon  it: 
"  The  owner  states  that  the  (  La  Plata '  was 
loaded  under  New  York  inspection,  and  he 
attributes  her  loss  to  the  want  of  proper  shifting 
boards"  ? — I  have  not  a  record  of  tne  "  La  Plata" 
in  this  Paper,  lodged  by  Mr.  Farrer. 

4757.  Page  36  I  am  looking  at ;  then,  if  you 
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will  look  at  the  next  case,  the  case  of  the 
"  Bertha,"  a  barque,  which  was  abandoned  on 
the  7th  January  1879,  and  as  to  which  the  record 
is  that  she  shifted  cargo,  and  was  thrown  on  her 
beam  ends  ? — I  see  it  is  an  opinion,  but  I  will 
give  you  reasons  against  that  afterward*. 

4758.  I  only  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  stated  in  this  Return  that  the 
cause  of  loss  was  in  a  great  many  cases  the  shift- 
ing of  the  cargo,  and  that  upon  that  I  would  ask 
you  to  make  any  observations  that  you  wish  ? — 
I  have  to  say,  with  respect  to  grain  in  bulk,  that 
we  have  had  a  great  many  cases  of  cargo  shift- 
ing, in  our  own  experience  ;  but  in  every  instance 
in  which  we  have  had  the  experience  of  grain 
shifting,  it  has  been  the  shifting  of  the  between- 
deck  cargo  in  packages.  One  of  our  sailing 
ships  from  Boston  came  through  a  terrible  gale 
last  winter,  after  the  close  of  the  navigation ;  the 
"  Ardmillan  "  was  her  name.  Her  between-deck 
cargo  was  in  bags  and  barrels.  These  shifted 
when  the  vessel  was  being  hove-to  before  the 
wind,  and  the  captain  had  to  run  her  before  the 
wind  under  considerable  difficulty,  and  he  after- 
wards had  to  jettison  a  portion  of  her  cargo.  We 
had  another  ship  in  the  same  gale,  and  she  had 
precisely  the  6ame  experience.  In  neither  of 
these  cases  did  the  bulk  grain  shift.  Now  these 
are  crucial  cases,  inasmuch  as  they  are  sailing 
ships  laden  very  deeply,  the  grain  protected  in 
the  manner  shown  in  that  diagram,  and  in  neither 
case  did  they  shift.  We  examined  it  after  the 
ship  arrived, 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

4759.  Had  you  any  shifting  boards  in  the 
between  decks  on  this  occasion?— I  think  there 
was  some,  but  no  systematic  shifting  boards.  It 
is  not  common ;  we  sometimes  put  them  in.  This 
was  a  very  exceptional  case  last  winter.  We  had 
one  of  our  iron  sailing  ships  going  out  laden  with 
iron  rail  8,  and  her  cargo  shifted  very  badly,  and 
she  had  to  put  back.  The  reason  that  iron  rails 
shift  is  this  :  when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  vessel 
is  low  and  she  is  moving  as  it  were  from  her  keel, 
it  is  a  very  large  arc  through  which  the  motion 
of  the  upper  section  of  the  ship  passes,  and 
there  is  consequently  greater  motion  in  the 
between  decks.  When  a  ship  is  laden  with 
grain  the  centre  of  gravity  is  very  much  higher, 
and  the  point  of  motion,  or  the  pivot  of  motion, 
is  near  the  top  of  the  grain  in  bulk,  therefore 
grain  is  not  exposed  to  so  much  movement.  In  an 
extended  experience  in  which  we  have  carried,  as 
I  say,  about  200,000  tons  of  grain  last  year,  and 
in  which  we  adopt  the  ordinary  precautions 
taken  at,  all  the  Atlantic  ports,  we  have  not  had  a 
case  of  movement  of  grain.  After  ships  are 
missing  no  one  can  tell  what  the  cause  is.  There 
are  a  great  many  causes,  but  I  have  letters  from 
almost  all  the  owners  of  those  steamers  that  were 
named  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  as  probably  lost  from 
carrying  grain  in  bulk,  and  in  not  one  of  these  do 
we  see  any  clear  reason  for  assigning  loss  to 
shifting  of  bulk  grain.    * 

Chairman. 

4760.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  your  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  case  of  the  "  Alphonzo," 
an  iron  steamer  which  foundered  on  the  18th  of 
October  1879.  You  will  find  it  at  page  8  of  that 
Return  ;  in  that  case  the  court  of  inquiry  were 
of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  casualty  was 

shifting 
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shifting  of  the  cargo  ? — You  will  notice  that  that 
is  not  a  North  Atlantic  steamer.  What  T  want 
to  point  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  is  that 
the  existing  arrangements,  which  are  so  conform- 
able to  the  present  British  law,  are  on  the 
North  Atlantic  working  efficiently.  The  prebent 
British  law  by  the  Act  of  1876  requires  that 
"  No  cargo  of  which  more  than  one-third  consists  of 
any  kind  of  grain,  corn,  rice,  paddy,  pulse,  seeds, 
nuts,  or  nut  kernels,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
grain  cargo,  shall  be  carried  on  board  any  British 
ship,  unless  such  grain  cargo  be  contained  in 
bags,  sacks,  or  barrels,  or  secured  from  shifting 
by  boards,  bulkheads,  or  otherwise."  That  is  the 
existing  law  of  Great  Britian  and  independently 
of  this  law,  a  system  of  mercantile  usage  has 
sprung  up  all  round  the  Atlantic  ports  and  in 
Canada,  completely  to  my  mind  meeting  the 
question  of  grain  shifting  in  bulk.  The  total  loss  of 
steamers  from  New  York  during  the  pastyear  wculd 
be  covered  by  a  premium  of  12  $.  6  d.  per  cent 

4761.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  in  your 
opinion,  the  cause  of  loss  has  never  been  the 
shifting  of  cargo  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade? — 
The  shifting  of  the  lower  hold  bulk  grain,  I  think 
not. 

4762.  You  would  not  deny  that  it  is  a  cause  of 
danger  or  loss,  in  the  Mediterranean  trade,  for 
instance? — I  should  think  that  would  arise  by 
reason  of  that  trade  being  carried  on  with  a 
smaller  class  of  ships,  and  whole  cargoes  of  grain 
seem  to  be  earned ;  but,  as  I  have  said  in  my 
earlier  evidence,  I  have  no  personal  experience 
of  those  trades,  and  I  should  not  like  to  say  a 
word  to  damage  the  parties  engaged  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  Mediterranean  trades.  They  ought  to 
come  and  speak  for  themselves. 

4763.  Your  evidence  goes  to  say  that  already 
in  the  trade  from  the  Atlantic  ports,  precautions 
are  taken  absolutely  against  this  cause  of  loss? — 
Absolutely  sufficient.  I  speak  from  an  extended 
experience,  and  it  has  sprung  up  quite  independ- 
antly  of  legislation. 

4764.  You  consider  that  the  carriage  of  grain 
in  bulk  is  really  safer  than  the  carriage  of  grain 
in  bags  ?  —  To  the  extent,  and  in  the  manner  and 
mode  in  which  it  is  done,  I  do. 

4765.  Would  you  object  strongly  to  any  re- 
gulation which  should  require  that  the  whole  of 
the  cargo  should  be  carried  in  bags? — Very 
strongly.  There  are  a  very  great  many  reasons 
which  I  should  like  to  put  in  detail  before  the 
Committee  in  support  of  that  view.  I  think  the 
Committee  ought  to  have  a  knowledge  of  what 
some  of  the  consequences  would  be. 

4766.  I  do  not  think  you  need  labour  that 
point,  because  Mr.  Plimsoll  himself  told  us  in  his 
evidence  that  he  prefers  the  Canadian  regulations 
to  the  loading  wholly  in  bags,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  convenient  therefore  if  you  would  con- 
fine yourself  to  saying  whether  you  see  any 
objection  to  the  Canadian  regulations,  and  whether 
you  think  that  any  evil  would  follow  from  making 
them  compulsory  ? — A  great  evil  would  follow  if 
the  government  of  this  country  wore  attempting 
to  enforce  the  Canadian  regulations.  The  danger 
to  which  I  look  forward  is  the  mischief  which 
would  be  done  to  the  shipping  interest  of  this 
country  if  you  imported  the  Board  of  Trade  into 
a  regulation  of  foreign  loading.  I  think  it  is  un- 
necessary ;  the  Canadian  method  is  perfect,  but 
then  it  is  the  method  all  over  the  Atlantic. 

4767.  Will   you  follow   that  a  little   closer. 
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Your  objection  is  to  the  Board  of  Trade  inter-  8  Jnlv  1880 
fering  with  loading  in  foreign  ports  ? — Loading 
bulk  grain  in  North  Atlantic  ports. 

4768.  Would  you  see  any  objection  if  the  in- 
terference were  confined  to  the  inspection  of  the 
vessel  and  cargo  when  she  arrived  in  the  home 
ports? — I  should,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  delay. 

4769.  Under  the  Bill  a  delay  is  suggested  of  24 
hours  ? — It  would  be  very  serious  to  trade  if  we 
had  such  a  delay. 

4770.  If  no  delay  of  the  kind  were  involved, 
you  would  not  see  then  any  objection  to  the 
inspection  per  se,  would  you  ? — I  object  entirely 
to  the  merchant  trade  of  the  country  being  sub- 
jected to  that  kind  of  espionage. 

4771.  Do  you  come  to  say  that  you  object  to 
any  change  in  the  law  whatever  ? — I  come  to  say 
that  I  think  that  there  is  no  change  whatever 
called  for.  My  evidence  is  entirely  in  the  line 
that  the  mere  carrying  in  bulk  from  the  Atlantic 
ports  does  in  itself  not  require  legislative  med- 
dling with  by  this  country. 

4772.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
further  legislation  to  give  security  for  the  carry- 
ing of  grain-laden  cargoes? — That  is  a  different 
question.  You  are  now  coming  to  what  is  the 
cause  of  loss.  I  say  it  is  not  grain  in  bulk,  and 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  speak  to  that,  and  make 
the  suggestion  which  alone  I  think  is  called 
for. 

4773.  I  want  to  be  quite  clear  that  I  under- 
stand you ;  your  objection  to  legislation  if,  I 
think,  with  regard  to  any  further  provisions  as  to 
stowage? — Yes;  I  am  sure  that  is  quite  unne- 
cessary. 

4774.  Before  leaving  that,  let  me  ask  you,  sup- 
posing the  Committee  should  be  of  a  different 
opinion,  that  Parliament  should  be  inclined  to 
pass  some  additional  regulations,  can  you  tell  me 
whether  there  would  be  any  interference  with 
your  trade,  or  with  the  trade  of  those  whom  you 
represent,  if  those  regulations  were  confined  to 
requiring  that  one-fourth  of  the  cargo  should  be 
carried  in  bags;  or,  perhaps,  we  might  put  it  in 
another  way,  that  not  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  cargo  should  be  carried  in  bulk  grain.  We 
are  tola  that  that  is  already  the  Canadian  prac- 
tice?— Three-fourths  in  point  of  quantity  is  about 
the  quantity  that  is  carried  in  bulk,  at  the  out- 
side. We  have  sometimes  carried  greater  quan- 
tities, but  in  course  of  time  we  may  find  things 
so  changed,  and  the  modes  of  carrying  so  changed, 
that  if  a  law  laying  down  a  specific  method  were 
enacted,  we  might  find  ourselves  hampered  by 
that  law  in  a  way  which  would  prevent  our 
adopting  improvements. 

4775.  That,  perhaps,  might  be  covered  by  the 
provision  in  the  Bill,  might  it  not,  that  there 
should  be  exempted  from  any  regulations  at  all 
fixed  by  the  Bill,  vessels  loaded  under  regula- 
tions which  were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade? 
— I  have  a  great  horror  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
having  anything  to  do  with  mercantile  operations 
that  are  in  themselves  safe.  I  think  the  safety  of 
shipping  in  this  country  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
well  conducted  shipowner  and  ship-builder.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  country  is  fully  aware  how 
much  the  prosperity  of  this  country  hinges  upon  the 
shipping  interest,  and  its  protection.  In  Glas- 
gow within  this  last  12  months,  about  170,000  tons 
of  shipping  were  ordered,  all  very  much  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stimulus  {jiven  to  the  shipping 
trade  by  the  little  increase  ;n  the  North  American 
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8  July  1880.  demand  for  iron.     The  shipowners  took  heart, 

and  170,000  tons  of  shipping  were  ordered  in  the 
Clyde.  That  represents  nearly  a  million  and 
a-balf  in  wages,  and  about  2,000,000/.  odd  for 
materials  throughout  the  country ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  to  that  special  set  of  orders  and 
kindred  orders,  we  largely  owe  the  wave  of  pros- 
perity that  came  over  the  country  lately.  My 
own  firm  ordered  250,000/.  worth  of  ships. 

4776.  I  think  we  are  going  a  little  wide  of  our 
immediate  inquiry.  I  think  I  may  take  it  shortly 
that  you  have  a  general  objection  to  all  State  in- 
terference with  your  particular  interest? — Yes. 

4777.  I  must  still  ask  you,  supposing,  however, 
that  the  Committee  and  Parliament  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  do  you  see  any  particular  objec- 
tion to  the  definite  proposal  1  am  putting  to  you, 
for  instance,  in  the  first  place  with  regard  to  not 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  cargo  not  being 
carried  in  bulk.  As  I  understand,  that  is  actually 
your  present  practice,  and  I  take  it  therefore  that 
if  it  were  made  compulsory  it  would  not  inju- 
riously affect  you  or  the  interests  which  you 
specially  come  to  represent? — Except  that  we  do 
sometimes  exceed  it  somewhat,  but  it  is  about  the 
quantity. 

4776.  Would  you  see  any  objection,  except  on 
these  general  grounds,  to  a  proposal  that  efficient 
longitudinal  shifting  boards  earned  down  to  the 
keelson  should  be  provided  ? — I  think  an  absolute 
direction  would  not  need  to  be  given ;  the  law  is 
at  present  sufficient ;  but  practically  they  do  go 
nearly  down  to  the  keelson,  not  always,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  go  down 
to  the  keelson  ;  I  think  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
keelson  is  enough. 

4779.  I  take  it  there  would  be  no  serious 
objection,  and  trade  would  not  be  seriously  inter- 
fered with  if  such  a  regulation  were  made? — 
Not  seriously  perhaps ;  still  it  is  always  in  the 
direction  of  restraint. 

4780.  Putting  aside  your  general  objections  to 
all  legislation,  you  "would  not  see  very  much  to 
complain  of  in  the  particular  suggestions  which  I  am 
making?— I  should  not  like  to  be  supposed  to  be 
encouraging  them  in  any  way.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  say  yes  to  your  question. 

4781.  1  think  we  have  had  it  given  in  evidence 
that  previous  to  1873  there  were  a  great  number 
of  losses  of  grain  ships  from  Montreal,  and  since 
1873  none  have  taken  place.     It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  us  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  re- 
gulations, and  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  regu- 
lations; is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  on 
that? — That  bit  of  evidence  is  the   most  mis- 
leading I  have  ever  read.     I  well  recollect  the 
year  1872;  it  was  a  year  of  dreadful   disaster. 
After  hearing  what  was  said  of  it  on  this  Com- 
mittee on  Monday,  I  went  to  Lloyds  and  got  the 
list  of  casualties  that  have  been  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  I  went  through  that 
particular  year's  list  of  casualties,  and  I  have  just 
run  off  a  few  of  the   cargoes   that  were  lost. 
The  "  Assyria,"  timber-laden,  abandoned  on  the 
18th  of  November  1872;  the  "Charles  Ward," 
timber-laden,  abandoned  18th  November  1872 ; 
the  "Radnagon,"  timber-laden,  abandoned  18  th 
November  1872  ;  the  "Frenchman,"  timber-laden, 
abandoned  18th  November  1872.     Grain- loading 
had  nothing  to  do  with  these  losses,  and  the  proof 
of  it  is  that  losses  of  vessels  beyond  comparison 
occurred  in  the  same  year  with  cargoes  that  could  - 
not  possibly  shift. 


Chairman — continued. 

4782.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  similar  losses  of 
ships  with  other  cargoes  than  grain  have  also 
ceased  since  1873  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

4783.  What  is  put  to  us  is  that  there  were 
losses  of  grain-laden  vessels  previously  to  1873, 
and  since  1873  there  have  been  none?— I  will  meet 
that  perfectly.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you,  in 
the  first  place,  that  grain-laden  6hips  were  lost, 
but  they  were  comparatively  few  ;  there  were 
only  six  steamers  on  that  occasion.  Sailing 
ships  were  lost  carrying  timber  in  that  gale  of 
November  to  an  unusual  extent. 

4784.  Are  you  speaking  of  1873?  —  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  the 
vear  pointed  to  by  the  Canadian  regulations.  We 
have  a  large  grain-carrying  interest  in  Canada; 
but  I  object  to  Canada,  stating  that  it  is  to  this 
system  it  is  owing  that  losses  have  not  occurred 
since,  and  occurred  then  in  1872.  I  leave  with 
you  a  list  of  extraordinary  disasters  that  occurred, 
not  grain-laden  ships ;  the  disasters  that  occurred 
in  1872  arose  from  a  very  exceptional  gale  that 
occurred  in  November,  which  has  not  since  been 
paralleled. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

4785.  Will  you  give  the  summary  of  the 
statement? — 1  found  18  ships  laden  with  timber 
in  that  month  which  had  beeu  lost  in  that  gale, 
and  I  found  11  ships  dismasted  and  otherwise 
seriously  injured  in  the  gale  of  1872;  my  own 
firm's  fleet  came  through  it  without  harm,  but  it 
was  very  serious ;  I  should  like  that  list  to  be 
looked  into. 

Chairman. 

4786.  I  do  not  yet  see  what  conclusion  you 
draw  from  that ;  you  told  us  there  were  18  tim- 
ber-laden vessels  lost  in  1872  as  well  as  the  six 
grain-laden  vessels? — Yes;  the  conclusion  I 
draw  from  it  is  that  grain  loading  was  not  the 
explanation  of  the  loss  of  those  six  steamers; 
they  were  lost  from  a  different  cause,  a  good 
proof  being  that  a  great  many  other  ships  were 
not  grain  laden  and  still  were  lost ;  those  last 
ships  that  I  named  were  cargoes  that  could  not 
possibly  shift,  being  timber  cargoes. 

4787.  Have  you  completed  your  explanation, 
because  I  cannot  follow  it  at  present ;  we  have  it 
before  us  that  these  losses  of  grain-laden  ship3  were 
continuous  not  in  1872  alone,  but  in  every  year  be- 
fore 1872,  and  that  in  1873  they  stopped  entirely;  I 
do  not  see  that  your  case  of  the  timber-laden  ships  is 
at  all  parallel  unless  you  can  show  us  that  the  losses 
of  timber-laden  ships  were  continuous  previous 
to  1873,  and  they  also  ceased  entirely  in  1873 ; 
even  then  it  might  be  owing  to  regulations 
affecting  the  timber  ships  as  well  as  grain  ships  ? 
— I  think  it  is  not  in  evidence,  but,  subject  to 
correction,  there  were  a  series  of  losses  previous 
to  1872. 

4788.  We  have  it  in  the  reports  from  Canada 
printed  in  that  Blue  Book? — I  want  to  say  with  re- 
gard to  the  carrying  of  grain  from  Canada  since  1872 
that  nearly  the  whole  business  of  grain  carrying  is 
done  by  regular  lines  of  steamers  that  are  con- 
structed for  the  North  Atlantic  trade,  and  that  are 
not  subject  to  losses  that  occurs  in  that  other  class 
of  vessel;  I  have  gone  over  the  list  of  vessels  that 
have  sailed  from  Canada  during  the  year  1879,  and 
I  find  that  there  are  jbout  66  of  my  own  firm's 
steamers,and  the  rest  are  made  up  of  theBeaver  line, 
the  Dominion  line,  the  Donaldson  line,  the  Ross 
line,  the  Temperley  line,  and  that  there  are  only 

half- 
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half-a-dozen  of  the  class  of  steamers  that  become 
victims  to  North  Atlantic  voyages  in  mid-winter; 
that  is  why  there  are  no  losses  from  Canada  of 
grain-laden  ships;  the  season  is  early;  it  closes 
in  November  ;  they  are  not  exposed  to  the 
January  and  February  gales  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, and  they  are  vessels  constructed  specially  for 
the  North  Atlantic  trade,  which  never  founder. 

4789.  I  must  put  it  to  you  that  the  conditions 
were  precisely  the  same  previous  to  1873  that 
they  have  been  since ;  the  only  thing  which  is 
changed  is  the  proportion  of  loss  ? — The  class  of 
steamers  have  changed. 

4790.  Not,  of  course,  the  conditions  as  to  the 
time  of  the  voyage  ? — No ;  the  class  of  steamers 
has  changed.  Sailing  vessels  are  improved  and 
steamers  are  improved,  and  there  are  no  losses, 
because  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  American 
trade  are  of  that  class  that  do  not  founder  in  the 
Atlantic. 

4791.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  if  there  had  been 
no  regulations  at  all  in  Montreal  the  trade  would 
have  been  conducted  with  as  much  security  as  it 
is  now  ? — The  regulations  would  have  been  ob- 
served, although  there  would  have  been  no  law 
for  it,  as  it  is  in  New  York  and  all  the  other 
States.  The  corresponding  vessels  that  sailed 
from  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  are  never  lost ; 
the  great  liners  are  all  of  the  same  class,  built  for 
a  winter  voyage  with  an  extra  deck. 

4792.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  regulations 
for  vessels  which  are  not  so  well  found  and  in  such 
good  condition  as  the  big  lines.  Your  interest  is 
chiefly  in  the  big  lines? — We  have  some  of  the 
class  of  vessel  which  is  occasionally  lost  also  in 
our  trade.  They  are  greater  carriers ;  and  I  will 
speak  to  the  model  to  show  how  it  is  that  that 
class  is  lost  and  not  the  North  Atlantic  ship.  It 
is  not  grain  carrying  that  explains  the  loss.  If 
the  Canadian  method  had  been  applied  to  those 
half-dozen  ships  that  were  lost  last  year  from 
New  York  they  would  have  been  equally  lost  in 
the  same  gale  of  wind.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
grain  carrying  at  all ;  it  is  a  question  of  freeboard 
and  of  incapacity  on  the  part  of  that  class  of 
ships  to  contend  with  the  North  Atlantic  gales. 

4793.  You  say  it  is  a  question  of  freeboard; 
you  are  aware  that  the  Canadian  authorities  fix 
a  freeboard  before  they  allow  the  vessel  to  leave 
the  port  ? — The  same  applies  in  New  York  and 
other  ports.  My  own  ships  are  subject  to  the 
same  regulations,  and  their  freeboard  is  also 
overlooked. 

4794.  Do  you  object  to  the  practice  of  the  Ca- 
nadian authorities  in  fixing  a  freeboard  ? — I  do 
not,  because  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  Canadian 
trade  ;  it  is  done  with  good  judgment ;  there  is 
a  man  vested  with  authority  residing  on  the  spot 
who  can  be  conversed  with,  and  who  has  a  dis- 
cretion, and  who,  so  far,  has  used  that  discretion 
with  great  wisdom.  It  would  be  altogether  dif- 
ferent if  the  Board  of  Trade  were,  in  this  country, 
vested  with  that  discretion,  and  attempted  to 
exercise  it;  not  that  they  have  any  worse  desire, 
but  they  are  not  so  well  placed  for  it.  In  order 
to  get  uniformity  we  have,  necessarily,  inflexible 
rules  and  reference  made  to  head  quarters  in 
London,  and  they  cannot   appreciate  the  various 

{mints  that  enter  into  the  question  of  what  a  ship's 
reeboard  ought  to  be. 

4795.  Do  you  think  that  the  gentleman  w^o 

fave  evidence  from  Canada,  for  instance*  is  in  a 
etter  position    to  appreciate  all   tfipse  points 
0.116— Sess.  2.  ™ 
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than  a  skilled  officer,  who  might  be  appointed  by  g  jujy  ,gg0 

the  Board  of  Trade  ?— I  think  he  is ;  he  is  on  the 

spot,  and  it  is  a  single  port  that  he  has  to  deal 

with,  and  he  is  in  personal  contact  with  the  owners 

of  the  ships,  or  their  responsible  and  intelligent 

agents;  it  is  a  comparatively  small  trade. 

4796.  All  the  other  conditions  would  be  the  same 
with  regard  to  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
would  they  not ;  he  would  also  be  on  the  spot ; 
he  also  would,  probably,  have  some  discretion 
allowed  him,  and  he  also,  ]>ossibly,  would  be  in 
communication  with  the  owners.  The  only  dis- 
tinction that  I  see  which  you  draw  is,  that  the 
Canadian  authorities  deal  with  a  small  trade  ? — 
No,  the  person  on  the  spot  would  not  have  the 
discretion  ;  there  is  no  officer  at  the  outports  who 
has  any  discretion.  I  have  found  in  my  own  ex- 
perience that  discretion  is  not  given  to  those 
officers  ;  they  have  to  communicate  with  London, 
and  I  have  more  than  once  found  the  Board  of 
Trade  interpretation  of  what  was  right,  take  the 
direction  of  what  was  wrong.  I  am  very  strong 
upon  that  point ;  and  if  this  Committee  have  the 
thought  of  putting  Board  of  Trade  regulations  in 
force  against  the  ordinary  safe  commerce  of  the 
country,  I  would  have  you  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  detailed  management  of  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Their  intention  is 
splendid,  but  it  is  not  a  machine  capable  of  doing 
this  style  of  thing.  We  have  not  much  of  their 
interference  in  connection  with  loading  goods ; 
this  country  does  not  now  send  much  dead-weight 
cargoes  out  of  it  on  account  of  the  protective 
duties,  and  things  of  that  kind,  to  foreign  ports, 
preventing  the  dead  -  weight  cargoes  of  this 
country  going  to  foreign  ports.  We  have  not 
much  occasion  for  the  interference  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  I  well  recollect  years  ago,  when 
we  had  a  large  trade,  how  the  restraint  of  loading 
operated.  On  one  occasion  myself  I  was  obliged 
to  lay  up  a  steamer,  and  alter  her  form,  in  order 
to  make  a  little  common  sense  apply  to  her  load- 
ing under  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

4797.  I  think  we  cannot  go  into  that  now  ? — 
It  is  a  very  serious  question. 

4798.  Your  objection  is,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
all  State  interference,  and  it  would  be  just  as 
great  to  the  State  interference  of  Canada  if  it 
were  not  that  your  experience  there  has  shown 
that,  in  practice,  that  interference  is  not  objection- 
able ;  is  not  that  the  fact  ?  —I  am  afraid  I  lost  the 
scope  of  your  question. 

4799.  I  understand  as  a  matter  of  principle 
you  object  to  all  State  interference  whether 
by  Canada  or  by  this  country,  but  that  your 
experience  in  Canada  has  to  some  extent  recon- 
ciled you  to  that  particular  interference,  which 
you  have  n^jpund  so  objectionable  as  in  theory 
it  would  appear  to  be  ? — I  very  much  approve 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  interference  within  the 
limits  of  its  preventing  certain  things.  It  is 
doing  a  very  valuable  service  in  the  oversight  of 
passenger  steamers ;  I  do  not  complain  of  that  at 
all.  The  Canadian  Board  of  Trade  oversight  is 
not  proved  to  be  objectionable,  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  to  regulate  the  ordinary 
loading  of  the  merchant  class  of  vessels  by  Board 
of  Trade  operations,  would  cause  such  disorgani- 
sation of  the  British  shipowning  trade,  and  such 
inventions  and  changes  in  form  in  order  to  comply 
with  their  arithmetic,  that  much  barm  would  come 
of  it. 

4800.  I  am  afraid  we  are  travelling  a  little 
C  c  3  wide 
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J ^"  wide  of  the  immediate  subject  of  inquiry,  and  I 

8  July  1880.  will  not  pursue  that  any  further,  but  I  think  in 

regard  to  these  grain-laden  ships,  we  have  it  from 
you  that  you  would  object  to  any  further  rules 
regulating  their  stowage  ? — Yes. 

4801.  You  say,  I  think,  that  you  have  some 
suggestions  to  make  which  you  think  would  give 
greater  security  ;  will  you  kindly  tell  us  what 
those  are  ? — The  first  suggestion  I  make  is  that 
the  tonnage  law  should  be  modified,  so  as  to 
encourage  the  building  of  awning  deck  ships,  so 
that  on  Atlantic  voyages  in  the  winter  grain- 
laden  ships  would  have  a  deck  above  water,  giving 
at  least  four  or  five  feet  more  freeboard  than  at 
present.  This  could  be  done  only  by  including 
the  upper  deck  in  the  tonnage  measurement  only 
when  it  is  actually  used  for  cargo  or  passengers. 
Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  make  an  explana- 
tion of  the  distinction  between  the  North  Atlantic 
regular  winter  steamers,  and  the  steamers  from 
which  the  North  Atlantic  exacts  a  penalty  of  one 
or  two  every  year.  The  lower  model  on  the  wall 
is  a  model  of  a  north  country  steamer.  She  has, 
you  will  notice,  three  decks,  and  her  load  line  is 
above  the  second  deck,  counting  from  the  bottom. 
The  other  North  Atlantic  steamer  has  four 
decks,  and  the  load  line  is  just  immediately  above 
the  second  deck,  corresponding,  in  fact,  with  the 
load  line  of  the  other,  but  having  a  deck  above 
it. 

4802.  The  load  line  is  in  the  same  position  in 
both  cases  ? — Nearly  the  same  position  in  both 
cases.  What  occasions  loss  to  the  North  Atlantic 
class  of  vessel  of  the  type  of  the  lower  model  is 
this,  that  having  insufficient  freeboard  when  they 
meet  with  those  terrible  gales  of  wind  that  occur, 
they  get  filled  with  water  from  some  cause  or 
another.  Sometimes  a  skylight  breaks  down  and 
she  fills,  or  sometimes  water  gets  into  her  engine- 
room  and  she  fills. 

4803.  Your  proposal,  if  I  understand  it,  is  to 
put  a  premium  on  the  construction  of  these  vessels 
by  relieving  them  from  the  ordinary  charges  for 
tonnage  on  this  space  ? — Yes,  1  wish  to  relieve 
from  tonnage  measure  the  upper  deck,  which  is 
such  a  wonderful  protection,  except  when  that 
deck  is  used  for  the  carriage  of  cattle,  or  cargo,  or 
passengers. 

4804.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Lloyd's  Regis  ry 
fixes  a  load  line  for  all  these  awning  deck  ships 
and  no  others  ? — Yes ;  it  is  so. 

4805.  Will  you  tell  me  why  they  have  done  so  ? 
— This  class  of  shipping,  the  lower  one,is  strongly 
built,  and  intended  to  be  laden  very  much  like  a 
sailing  ship.  With  the  same  amount  of  free- 
board she  is  strong,  and  but  for  the  openings  of 
her  deck,  is  perfectly  safe  to  do  any  work  on 
that  load  line.  If  she  had  an  av*  Tag  deck  a 
deck  above  that,  Lloyd's  prescribe  that  she  shall 
continue  to  be  laden  to  the  proportionate  sub- 
mersion of  a  vessel  of  the  type  of  the  lower 
model ;  but  that  is  to  say  they  do  not  want  her 
to  be  laden  to  the  upper  deck. 

4806.  May  I  put  it  thus,  that  they  anticipate  the 
tendency  of  the  owners  would  be  to  raise  the 
freeboard  in  proportion  to  the  increased  super- 
structure given  by  the  awning  deck  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

4807.  Is  not  there  an  obvioufi  mistake  in  those 
drawings.  The  load  line  on  the  profile  plan  is 
marked  in  a  different  place  ? — The  one  scale  is 
twice  as  big  as  the  other. 


Mr.  Mac  Iter — continued. 

4808.  Still,  if  you  look  at  it,  the  one  is  on  the 
line  of  the  deck  and  the  other  is  several  feet 
above  ? — The  one  is  taken  from  the  midships 
section,  the  other  passes  it ;  they  correspond.  It 
touched  about  the  same  point  elsewhere.  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  about  the  present  law  with  respect 
to  the  measurement  of  that  class  of  vessel.  The 
Act  of  1854  gave,  according  tc  my  reading  of  that 
Act,  discretion  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  omit 
from  tonnage  measurement  that  class  of  deck* 
The  words  of  the  Act  are  :  "  Nothing  shall  be 
added  in  respect  of  any  building  erected  for  the 
shelter  of  deck  passengers  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trade."  The  practice  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  been  to  exempt  from  tonnage 
measurement  coasting  vessels  only,  vessels  which,, 
to  my  mind,  above  all,  are  least  requiring  to  have 
an  encouragement  of  that  kind  given  to  them. 

4809.  This  awning  deck  is  used  for  cargo,  is  it 
not? — The  awning  deck  is  generally  used  for 
passengers,  or  cattle,  when  not  empty. 

4810.  Cattle  as  cargo? — I  have  no  objection 
to  pay  dues  on  the  cattle.  There  is  a  special 
Act  making  it  compulsory  to  pay  tonnage  dues 
when  cattle  are  carried,  but  where  the  deck 
goes  empty,  and  is  merely  a  shelter,  that  deck 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  tonnage.  I  should  like 
to  tell  the  Committee  what  is  involved  in  putting 
that  deck  into  tonnage,  from  an  actual  case,  to- 
show  you  how  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations 
may  operate  unintentionally  against  safety.  I 
am  very  strong  in  wishing  that  the  Committee 
should  encourage  the  building  of  awning  deck 
ships,  by  some  modification  of  the  tonnage 
law. 

4811.  The  Committee  think  the  only  thing  I 
need  ask  you  further  is  this  ;  have  you  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  view  you  put  forward  as  to 
the  advisability  of  increasing  the  number  of  awn- 
ing deck  ships,  is  shared  by  shipowners  gene- 
rally ? — I  am  sure  that  all  the  Atlantic  lines  of 
steamers  would  gratefully  recognise  the  wisdom 
of  encouraging  that  class  of  vessel,  which  would  re- 
lieve them  from  some  considerable  tonnage  dues  and 
disadvantages.  1  believe  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  encouraging  that  class  of  vessel.  1  do  not  know 
how  far  the  general  north  country  shipbuilders 
and  owners  would  wish  to  adopt  it.  It  would  be 
in  the  line  of  encouragement  to  them  to  adopt  it, 
and  it  is  the  line  of  safety  for  them. 

4812.  It  is  your  opinion  that  if  all  grain  were 
carried  as  it  is  now,  but  in  awning  deck  steamers, 
it  would  be  safer  than  at  present? — Unquestion- 
ably ;  there  never  has  been  a  foundering  of  such 
a  steamer. 

4813.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to 
make  with  regard  to  legislation  ? — -The  point  I 
was  going  to  suggest  was,  that  if  there  is  to  be 
legislation  at  all,  the  Board  of  Trade  might  have 
some  oversight  of  the  strength  of  the  deck  open- 
ings into  vessels.  I  think  there  is  a  weakness  in  the 
north  country  class  of  steamers,  in  the  structures 
that  are  above  deck,  by  which  water  may  get 
entrance  when  a  heavy  sea  is  shipped  on  board. 
That  is  the  only  point  in  which,  in  connection 
with  the  structure  of  ships,  I  think  it  would  be 
right  for  Government  directly  to  meddle ;  sky* 
lights,  companions,  and  the  height  of  the  en- 
closures round  engine  rooms,  I  think  that  that 
class  of  structure  might  with  advantage  be  seen  to 
by  the  Goverement,  in  connection  wtfh  the  build- 
ing of  vessels,  but  beyond  that,  I  would  not  be 
disposed  to  interfere  except  by  encouragement. 

The 
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The  tonnage  law  at  present,  discourages  the  safe 
class  of  ship. 

4814-  I  think  you  are  aware  that  there  is  very 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  safety  of  that 
class  of  ship  ?» — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

4815.  You  think  that  all  shipowners  would 
agree  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  encourage 
that  class  of  ship?— She  is  the  safest  ship  for  the 
Atlantic,  because  you  have  5  feet  or  6  feet  more 
freeboard. 

4816.  Although  the  awning  deck  would  often 
be  of  light  or  flimsy  materials  ? — Care  must  be 
taken  in  building  it. 

4817.  Would  you  propose  by  legislation  to 
specify  the  thickness  of  the  material  ? — No. 
Shipowners  and  shipbuilders  are  alive  to  all 
these  dangers,  and  are  constantly  providing  for 
them.  One  of  my  own  firms'  vessels  was  insuffici- 
ently protected  for  Atlantic  work.  We  have 
covered  her  over  just  now,  and  we  have  put  iron 
ballast  into  her  to  keep  her  stiff.  That  is  the  way 
in  which  shipowners  work,  to  do  the  right  thing. 

4818.  As  I  understand,  your  practical  sug- 
gestions are   confined  to   this,  that  you  would, 

by  legislation,  bribe  the  shipowners  to  build 
a  particular  class  of  ships  which  jou  say  is 
safest,  and  you  would  leave  it  to  his  wisdom  and 
intelligence  to  take  care  that  all  the  details  of  the 
construction  were  calculated  to  afford  sufficient 
security  ? — Bribe  is  a  word  I  should  not  care  to 
use. 

4819.  I  understand  you  would  give  him  cargo 
space  without  tonnage  in  consideration  of  his 
building  awning  deck  ships? — You  imperfectly 
follow  me.  Not  cargo  space ;  I  would  charge 
tonnage  on  the  portion  of  that  deck  used  for 
<sargo,  cattle,  or  passengers. 

4820.  You  are  aware  that  a  deck  of  that  kind 
might  be  used  for  cargo  one  voyage,  and  not  on 
the  next  ? — I  would  have  a  declaration  such  as  is 
-at  present  taken  by  the  shipmaster  when  he 
arrives,  whether  he  has  carried  cargoes  or  pas- 
sengers in  a  particular  excepted  deck  during  the 
voyage,  and  I  would  have  the  space  measured. 
That  is  the  law  at  present,  and  it  could  be  ex- 
tended to  that  deck. 

4821.  I  think  you  have  no  other  Suggestions 
to  make  ? — I  had  one  or  two  suggestions  with  re- 
gard to  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  ship- 
owners. 

4822.  Unless  it  bears  distinctly  upon  the 
•question  of  grain-laden  ships  we  must  ask  you  to 
postpone  it  7 — I  have  no  other  suggestions  with 
respect  to  that. 

Mr.   Bentinck. 

4823.  In  the  event  of  a  cargo  of  grain  stowed 
in  bulk,  is  it  not  obvious  that  if  the  whole  space 
in  which  the  cargo  was  stowed  was  completely 
filled  up,  no  shifting  of  cargo  could  take  place  ? 
—  Of  course  no  shifting  of  cargo  in  those  circum- 
stances could  take  place. 

4824.  Assuming  that  a  cargo  of  grain  in  bulk 
is  stowed  either  with  a  deck  above  it  close  down 
to  "the  cargo,  or  with  other  cargo  above  it  filling 
up  the  space  to  the  deck,  above,  is  not  that  grain 
incapable  of  moving  by  any  lurch  however  sud- 
den, or  any  list  however  heavy? — It  will  not 
readily  move :  in  fact,  it  does  not  move,  in  oui: 
own  experience,  so  as  to  do  any  harm. 

4825.  All  cargo  so  stowed  wouto  not  require 
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should  have  shifting  boards  down  to  the  bottom  g  ju)y  i88o. 
of  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  or  nearly  to  the  bottom  ; 
fore  and  aft  shifting  boards. 

4826.  If  the  cargo  cannot  shift,  what  is  the 
use  of  shitting  boards?— It  settles  down  some- 
what ;  and  if  it  were  free  to  move  from  side  to 
side  probably  it  would  somewhat  shift,  because 
it  settles. 

4827.  How  long  is  it,  after  the  cargo  is  on 
board,  before  that  settlement  takes  place  ? — No 
one  can  exactly  answer  it  It  occurs  shortly 
after  the  ship  begins  to  get  into  motion. 

4828.  The  subsidence  is  very  rapid  ? — I  be- 
lieve so.  I  cannot  speak  from  absolute  know- 
ledge on  that  point. 

4829.  There  is  sufficient  subsidence  of  a  cargo 
stowed  in  bulk  to  create  a  space  above  the  cargo 
which  did  not  exist  when  it  was  first  stowed? — 
There  is  a  little  subsidence. 

4830.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment that  no  space  should  be  left  above  a  cargo 
of  grain  stowed  in  bulk ;  and  would  you  think 
that  an  ample  security  for  the  safety  of  that 
cargo,  preventing  its  shifting? — There  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  no  space  at  the  moment;  ships  are 
invariably  filled. 

4831.  Except  for  the  space  caused  by  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  cargo,  there  can  be  no  shifting  of 
cargo  of  grain  stowed  in  bulk  ? — There  is  really, 
as  1  have  said,  no  shifting  of  grain.  The  point 
of  motion  is  so  near  the  pivot  that  grain  does  not 
shift,  in  my  experience. 

4832.  In  fact,  if  there  is  a  shifting  of  the  bulk 
of  grain  stowed  in  bulk,  it  must  be  from 
there  being  a  space  left  above  the  cargo  ;  and  if 
the  space  was  completely  filled  up,  no  shifting  of 
the  cargo  could  take  place  ? — No;  of  course  that 
is  obvious. 

4833.  Would  not  a  regulation  to  the  effect 
that  no  space  should  be  left  above  the  cargo  of 
grain  stowed  in  bulk,  that  there  should  be  a 
deck  properly  secured  above  it,  or  that  there 
should  be  cargo  above  it  to  the  next  deck,  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  any  shifting  of  a  cargo  of 
grain  stowed  in  bulk  ? — A  fixed  deck,  as  in  all 
ocean  steamers,  already  exists.      They  fill   the 

fjrain  up  to  the  level  of  that  deck.  When  she 
eaves  port,  it  will  subside  a  little  during  the 
voyage;  you  cannot  possibly  fill  up  the  space 
that  has  become  vacant  by  that  subsidence,  wnich 
is  a  few  inches.  The  'tween  deck  is  already 
stowed,  and  it  is  impracticable  to  come  in  after- 
wards and  stow  above  this  bulk  grain  that  has 
subsided. 

4834.  With  shifting  boards  properly  secured, 
you  consider  the  grain  in  bulk  is  properly  se- 
cured ? — Yes  ;  we  nave  carried  it  for  30  years, 
and  have  never  known  any  harm  to  come  from 
the  stowage  of  grain  in  bulk  according  to  the 
usage  of  every  Atlantic  port  that  exists.  We 
also  carry  grain  from  San  Francisco,  and  know 
that  method.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  thing 
if  any  change  were  to  be  made. 

4835.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  shifting  of  the 
cargo  stored  in  bulk  it  arises  from  improper  stow- 
age ? — I  never  have  known  a  case  upon  the  At- 
lantic. 

4836.  Of  shifting  at  all  ?— Of  shifting  at  all 
of  grain  in  bulk  to  do  any  harm. 

4837.  If  such  shifting  does  occur  it  would  he 
from  the  grain  being  badly  stowed? — Certainly; 
badly  secured  in  some  way. 

C  c  4  4838.  Why 
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R  l"^j  ~fig  4838.  Why  is  there  no  shifting  of  cargoes  in 
u  ^  '  the  North  Atlantic  when  there  are  so  many 
vessels,  we  have  heard  in  evidence,  shift  their 
cargoes  when  bringing  grain  from  the  other- ports 
of  the  world  ? — The  Is  orth  Atlantic  regulations 
rule  that  grain  cargo  is  only  carried  to  a  moderate 
extent  of  the  whole  cargoes. 

4839.  You  attribute  that  comparative  freedom 
from  loss  to  the  regulations  enforced  by  the 
Canadian  government,  and  virtually  enforced  by 
the  underwriters  of  New  York  ? — Unquestion- 
ably, and  to  the  practice  of  shipowners ;  we  do 
not  need  to  be  warned  about  that;  for  their  own 
security  they  do  it ;  the  method  is  the  explana- 
tion undoubtedly.  If  we  carry  grain  in  bulk  in 
'tween  decks,  it  might  become  a  serious  cause  of 
loss. 

4840.  You  attribute  the  fact  that  no  steamers 
have  been  recently  lost  in  the  North  Atlantic,  not 
at  all,  to  the  improvement  of  these  regulations, 
but  entirely  and  solely  as  I  understand  it  to  the 
improvement  in  the  class  of  steamers? — The 
regulations  have  been  enforced  for  many  years, 
and  they  are  quite  satisfactory.  The  class  of 
steamers  is  also  improving,  and  1  say  that  12  s.  Gd. 
per  cent,  would  cover  the  whole  loss  on  the  North 
Atlantic. 

4841.  Your  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
recent  freedom  from  loss  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
change  in  the  class  of  steamers,  and  not  in  the 
least  to  the  regulations  ? — The  regulations  have 
improved,  and  probably  improved  that  too. 

4842.  Then  it  is  probably  to  both  causes  ? — 
Yes. 

4843.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  why  it  i<, 
that  all  the  jrrain  comes  from  California  in  bags  ? 
— The  Calitornian  voyage  is  about  120  to  130 
days.  The  grain  is  carried  in  bags  for  the  sake 
of  the  grain.  For  the  sake  of  the  fchip  it  has 
been  common  in  olden  time  to  a  larger  extent 
than  now  to  bleed  the  bags,  so  as  to  make  it  solid 
in  the  lower  holds.  The  grain  escaped  and  filled 
up  the  interstices  of  the  bags  in  stowing.  Then 
the  whole  of  that  Califorman  trade  is  a  summer 
trade,  I  may  say,  and  it  is  conducted  by  sailing 
ships  that  cannot  fill  themselves.  Space  is  no 
object  to  such  a  vessel.  Then  Californian  grain 
is  about  65  lb.  per  bushel.  It  is  a  dense  grain ; 
it  can  be  treated  in  that  way  with  greater  advan- 
tage and  safety  than  the  North  Atlantic  grain, 
which  varies  from  56  lb.  to  63  lb.  I  do  not  speak 
of  oats,  but  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn. 

4841.  It  is  partly  owing  to  the  quality  of  the 
grain  ? — Yes. 

4845.  And  partly  to  the  length  of  the  voyage? 
— Yes. 

4846.  Do  bags  preserve  the  grain  and  keep 
the  grain  in  better  condition  than  if  it  were  in 
bulk  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

4847.  Your  objection  to  bags  being  used  in  the 
North  Atlantic  would  be  on  the  score  of  expense? 
— It  would  be  very  expensive  and  very  tedious ; 
it  might  involve  the  running  of  six  steamers 
where  five  do  the  weekly  service  now. 

4848.  Bulk  cargoes  could  not  come  home  in 
good  condition  from  California  ?  —  They  have 
never  been  attempted. 

4849.  Never  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
trade  ? — So  far  as  my  memory  extends,  we  never 
have  carried  in  bulk ;  I  should  not  like  to  say 
that  absolutely. 

4850.  You  said  that  the  bleeding  process  of 
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letting  some  of  the  grain  escape  is  not  so  much 
adopted  now  as  it  used  to  be  ? — No. 

4851.  Why  is  that? — I  think  the  bags  are  not 
so  good  as  they  used  to  be,  and  they  bleed  for 
themselves. 

4852.  It  has  not  been  given  up? — It  has  not 
been  absolutely  given  up.  We  had  a  case  recently 
in  which  a  charge  was  made  for  bleeding.  They 
injured  the  bags,  and  the  owners  had  to  pay  for 
it.  The  ships  that  are  in  the  trade  are  larger 
than  the- smaller  class  of  vessel  that  was  formerly 
in  the  trade ;  they  are  all  from  2,000  tons  down 
to  about  1,200  that  are  engaged  in  that  trade. 

4853.  Would  not  the  legislative  interference 
that  you  propose  with  reference  to  the  strength 
of  the  deck  works,  and  the  alterations  in  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  tonnage,  be  really  more  com- 
plicated and  difficult  in  their  operation  than  the 

Srovisions  of  the  Bill  which  is  under  the  consi- 
eration  of  the  Committee? — I  have  a  very 
serious  objection  to  the  Bill  which  is  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee. 

4854.  So  you  have  told  us,  but  the  point  I  want 
to  understand  is,  it  struck  me  that  the  legislative 
interference  you  would  propose,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  what  is  proposed  in  the  Bill,  would  be 
much  more  complicated  and  difficult  in  operation  ? 
— No,  it  would  not  be ;  it  is  in  operation  now. 
The  method  of  measuring  exempted  spaces  when 
they  are  used  for  cargo  purposes  is  in  operation 
now  and  creates  no  difficulty.  It  is  done  very 
simply,  and  it  has  only  to  be  extended  somewhat 
on  my  suggestion.  Then  the  other  suggestion  of 
seeing  to  the  strength  of  inclosures  is  a  thin** 
that  would  occur  once  in  the  building  of  the  ship; 
it  might  be  looked  to  when  the  Board  of  Trade 
surveyors  are  examining  the  boilers  and  things  of 
that  kind ;  they  might,  I  think  with  advantage, 
look  to  the  strength  and  height  of  those  deck 
openings. 

4855.  You  would  have  that  done  by  an  inspec- 
tor appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Yes,  at 
the  time  of  the  ship  being  completed  ;  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  and  wise  precaution. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

4856.  As  regards  putting  awning  decks  on 
ships  that  were  intended  to  be  grain  laden,  would 
not  that  have  a  strong  tendency  to  induce  ship- 
pers to  put  heavy  grain  under  the  awning  deck  ? 
— I  think  not ;  it  does  not  do  so  now. 

4857.  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  that  was 
the  objection  urged  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
against  that  when  this  matter  was  in  discussion 
before  a  Committee  of  this  Mouse  some  years  a<*o? 
— I  was  a  witness  on  that  Committee,  and  I  urged 
very  strongly  the  views  I  have  done  to-day.  We 
practice  these  views  at  great  cost,  and  we  do  not 
certainly  put  heavy  cargo.  No  one  can  put  heavy 
cargo  into  the  upper  deck  of  a  vessel. 

4858.  Your  ships,  of  course,  are  all  first- class 
ships? — They  are  all  first-class  ships. 

4859.  Are  all  shipowners  of  the  same  class 
as  yourselves  ;  are  there  no  black  sheep  among 
them? — Those  ships  that  have  been  lost  were 
first-class  ships. 

4860.  All  of  them?— Yes. 

4861.  Do  you  not  recognise  the  possibility 
that  even  if  legislative  interference  were  not 
needed  in  cases  such  as  yours,  it  might  be  needed 
to  reach  a  different  class  of  vessel  from  yours  ? — 
I  think  the  present  law  is  sufficient  even  for 

these. 
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these.  There  is  a  system  of  police  oversight  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  to  prevent  overloading. 
There  is  a  law  that  makes  it  compulsory,  at  the 
present  moment,  that  they  shall  have  proper  shift- 
ing boards  for  grain,  and  if  they  fail  to  comply 
with  that  law,  the  punishment  can  be  applied  to 
them. 

4862.  When  vou  say  proper  shifting  boards, 
is  not  proper  shining  boards  a  matter  of  specula- 
tive opinion,  to  a  certain  extent,  not  easy  to 
define  ;  would  it  not  be  necessary  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  define  more  distinctly  than  at  present 
what  proper  shifting  boards  are  ? — I  think  not, 
because,  in  point  of  fact,  proper  shifting  boards, 
without  legislative  interference,  are  used  on  the 
North  Atlantic  with  absolute  success. 

4863.  It  is  under  a  system  of  regulations  which 
interfere  with  the  shipowner,  is  it  not? — The 
shipowner  concurs  heartily  in  it.  Our  interests 
as  shipowners  are  in  favour  of  safety. 

4864.  You  concur  heartily  in  the  regulations 
of  Montreal? — And  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia. 

4865.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Montreal 
regulations  are  merely  a  black  mail  put  on  the 
ship,  to  enable  the  Canadians  to  sell  a  greater 
quantity  of  lumber,  in  the  shape  of  shifting 
boards  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

4866.  You  are  aware  that  a  witness  told  us 
that  a  few  days  ago  ? — I  did' not  know  it;  but  he 
did  not  know  anything  about  it  if  he  said  so. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

4867.  Have  I  understood  you  correctly,  that 
notwithstanding  your  very  large  experience, 
that  after  all,  carrying  entire  cargoes  of  grain  in 
bulk  has  not  been  your  business? — Carrying 
entire  cargoes  of  grain  in  bulk,  we  have  had  no 
experience  of;  that  is,  in  'tween  decks. 

4868.  Loading  such  a  vessel  as  that  lower  one 
(pointing  to  plan)  to  her  load-line  in  bulk  ? — No. 

4869.  That  would  be  a  business  quite  separate 
from  yours? — That  kind  of  business  i6  never 
practised  in  the  Atlantic 

4870.  Do  you  mean  by  you  or  by  any  one  ? — 
By  any  one.  The  carrying  of  an  entire  cargo 
of"  grain  in  bulk,  to  submerge  a  ship  to  her  deep 
load-line,  is  never  practised  on  the  Atlantic. 
The  regulations  prevent  it. 

4871.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that? — Perfectly. 

4872.  That  entire  cargoes  of  grain  in  bulk 
are  never  carried  across  the  Atlantic  ? — That  I 
say. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

4872*.  You  refer  to  steamers  ? — And  sailing 
ships  as  well.  I  know  it  is  the  practice  as  re- 
gards steamers. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

4873.  I  was  only  asking  with  regard  to 
steamers ;  still,  I  think,  you  attribute  the  losses 
of  steamers,  grain  laden  and  others,  more  to 
the  matter  of  insufficient  freeboard  than  to  any 
question  of  cargo  shifting? — Freeboard  in 
association  with  the  system  of  openings  that 
exist  in  the  north  country  steamers ;  we  have 
the  same  freeboard  in  sailing  ships,  and  they  are 
not  lost.  The  north  country  steamer  is  sub- 
merged exactly  in  the  same  proportion  as  a  sailing 
ship.  Our  large  class  of  sailing  ship$  are  never 
lost,  while   those  north  country  steamers  occa- 
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sionaily  succumb,  because  the  decks  are  better 
secured  on  sailing  ships.  There  are  fewer  open- 
ings to  let  the  sea  in  when  a  sea  is  shipped. 

4874.  The  question  of  awning  deck  ships  is  a 
matter  of  great  controversy  between  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  you  and  other  shipowners  in  the 
North  Atlantic  trade,  is  it  not? — Yes  ;  we  have 
long  desired  to  see  that  class  of  deck  encouraged 
for  the  sake  of  the  winter  North  Atlantic  trade. 

4875.  Your  view  is  that  the  present  state  of 
the  law  discourages  the  class  of  ship  that  would 
be  the  safest  ? — I  have  been  stopped  giving  evi- 
dence on  that  point. 

4876.  Do  you  attribute  any  of  these  disasters 
to  grain-laden  vessels  to  any  extent  to  over  in- 
surance as  far  as  the  ship  is  concerned  ? — I  think 
not ;  premiums  across  the  Atlantic  have  greatly 
abated,  in  my  experience,  during  the  last  five 
years. 

4877.  What  is  the  custom  in  regard  fo  in- 
surance in  reference  to  cargo ;  is  it  or  is  not  the 
fact  thrft  the  merchant,  the  owner  of  the  cargo, 
is,  generally  speaking,  in  the  habit  of  having  his 
profit  insured,  and  therefore  if  the  vessel  is  lost 
with  grain  cargo  on  board,  his  profit,  at  all  events, 
is  safe  ? — Yes,  grain  cargoes  are  insured  for  the 
benefit  of  the  merchants. 

4878.  So  that  upon  the  whole  the  merchant 
has  no  interest  in  the  direction  of  safety,  but 
rather  in  the  direction  of  loss  ? — He  cannot  get 
his  cargo  insured  except  in  compliance  with 
those  regulations  which  relate  to  loading  with 
safety. 

4879.  Still  when  he  has  got  his  bill  of  lading 
and  his  insurance  policy,  his  interest  ends? — 
Clearly. 

4880.  And  the  general  interest  of  underwriting 
as  a  business,  is  that  in  the  direction  of  safety,  or 
is  it  in  the  direction  rather  that  there  should 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  disasters  to  cause  people 
to  be  constantly  insuring  ? — I  think  underwriters 
like  safety  and  premiums. 

4881.  But  would  they  get  premiums  if  there  were 
safety.  Is  it  not  rather  the  interest  of  the 
general  business  of  underwriting  to  encourage 
loss  ? — I  find  not ;  their  feelings  and  their  sym- 
pathies are  in  favour  of  precautions  for  safety. 

4882.  Still  their  money  interest  is  rather  in 
the  other  direction?— 1  should  not  reason  so 
from  the  facts.  If  they  had  very  many  losses, 
the  result  would  be  that  they  would  be  great 
sufferers. 

4883.  The  result  would  be  increased  premiums  ? 
— That  would  be  the  ultimate  result 

4884.  And  therefore  better  underwriting  busi- 
ness?— That  does  not  follow.  A  large  trade 
with  small  profits  is  the  modern  view  of  the  most 
profitable  way  of  conducting  business. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

4885.  Is  your  personal  experience  confined  to 
the  business  of  your  present  firm  in  the  Atlantic 
trade  ? — My  personal  experience  is  confined  to 
that. 

4886.  In  carrying  grain  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly  ; 
it  extends  over  30  years. 

4887.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  were  not 
aware  of  any  ships  having  been  loaded  at  the 
Atlantic  ports,  with  full  cargoes  of  grain  in  bulk, 
to  this  country? — I  am  not  aware,  I  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  trade. 
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tt    ~ — QQ  4888.   Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in 

b  July  ib?o.  ft  Return  we  have  here5 «,  Merchant  Ships'  Grain 

Cargoes," that  in  the  year  1879, 510  sailing  vessels 
loaded  from  New  York  with  grain  all  in  bulk  ? — 
I  said  steamers  specially. 

4889.  Did  you  confine  yourself  to  steamers? — 

4890.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  premium  of 
insurance,  and  you  stated  that  12  s.  6  d.  was  the 
current  premium  paid  on  grain  in  bulk  through- 
out the  year? — No,  I  said  12 $.  6rf.  would  cover 
the  loss  of  steamers  that  were  reported  to  have 
been  lost  last  year.  I  will  tell  you  the  premiums 
for  all  trades  if  you  wish  it. 

4891.  What  rates  of  premium  do  you  pay  for 
grain  in  bulk  in  steamers  ? — Five  years  ago  the 
hulls  of  iron  ships  on  the  Atlantic  were  insured 
at  25  s.  per  cent,  in  summer,  40  s.  per  cent,  in 
winter;  now  they  are  20  s.  in  summer,  and  30 8. 
to  35  s*  in  winter.  Grain  cargoes  were  20*.  in 
summer,  and  30*.  in  winter;  and  they  are  now 
17  s.  to  20*.  in  summer,  and  25*.  to*30*.  in 
winter.  Norwegian  ships,  which  contribute  most 
to  the  losses  of  sailing  ships,  they  are  chiefly 
wooden  have  also  improved,  but  their  premiums 
are  somewhat  higher.  About  steamers,  the  insur- 
ance upon  the  regular  lines  of  steamers  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  which  was  formerly  10*.  per  cent, 
in  summer,  is  now  6  *.  8  //.,  and  in  winter,  where 
30*.  to  40*.  was  charged,  12*.  6  d.  to  20*.  is 
taken.  In  the  Californian  trade  40  *.  to  45  *.  is 
the  premium  for  sailing  ships. 

4892.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
object  to  the  method  adopted  in  the  Port  of 
Montreal  for  stowing  grain  cargoes,  or  rather 
that  the  system  is  unnecessary  ? — No ;  I  approve 
it  entirely,  but  I  think  legislation  to  enforce  it 
throughout  the  North  Atlantic  ports,  or  enforce  it 
at  all,  is  unnecessary,  because  these  regulations 
are  strong  enough,  independently  of  British  legis- 
lation, and  are  serving  the  end  absolutely. 

4893.  But  they  are  compulsory  at  Montreal? 
— Yes,  and  they  are,  in  effect,  compulsory  in  New 
York  and  other  ports. 

4894.  You  referred,  just  now,  to  the  losses  of 
timber  ships,  ships  coming  from  Quebec  and 
Montreal  in  the  year  1872  ? — Yes. 

4895.  And  you  put  in  a  return  showing  the 
very  heavy  losses  that  took  place  in  that  year  ? 
— Yes. 

4896.  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  timber 
ships  are  of  a  very  inferior  class  to  vessels  usually 
employed  in  carrying  grain,  as  a  rule? — Oh,  yes, 
I  am  quite  aware  of  it. 

4897 .  They  are  not  classed  ships  ?  —  Some- 
times they  are. 

4898.  But  as  a  rule  they  are  not? — As  a  rule 
they  are  wooden  ships  of  a  lower  class. 

4899.  If  I  remember  rightlv,  at  that  time  these 
ships  carried  deck  loads? — No,  I  think  not  at 
that  period. 

4900.  In  1872  ?— That,  I  think,  was  after  the 

{>eriod  when    they  might    lawfully  carry  deck 
oads. 

490 1.  That  also  was  an  element  of  danger  ? — 
Yes. 

4902.  Carrying  deck  loads  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  ? — Unquestionably. 

4903.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  ships  of  that  tonnage  were  lost  in  that 
year  from  the  fact  of  their  being  timber  ships, 
and  of  inferior  make,  and  from  the  fact  of  their 
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taking  deck  loads  too  ? —  I  do  not  think  it  was 
from  their  taking  deck  loads  in  1872 ;  it  was  the 
dreadful  effects  of  that  special  gale  which  led  to 
so  much  mischief  on  the  Atlantic ;  all  sorts  of 
ship  were  exposed  to  it,  and  every  one  of  them 
had  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  loss. 

4904.  Do  you  consider  a  timber  ship  coming 
from  Quebec  in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  be  safe  to 
navigate  the  Atlantic  with  a  deck  load  ?— No, 
she  would  be  better  without  the  deck  load. 

4905.  It  is  an  extra  risk  ? — Yes  ;  deck  loads 
are  forbidden  by  our  own  law. 

4906.  You  said  to  the  Chairman  just  now  that 
you  were  afraid  any  further  legislation  would 
have  a  very  injurious  effect  on  British  shipping  ? 
— I  think  it  would. 

4907.  Has  recent  legislation  had  an  injurious 
effect  on  English  shipping,  or  do  you  feel  now  as 
secure  as  you  were  some  seven  years  ago,  before 
recent  legislation  compelled,  for  instance,  the 
fixing  of  shifting  boards,  and  required  a  load 
line  ? — I  do  not  think  that  has  made  any  dif- 
ference. 

4908.  Up  to  this  time  it  is  not  your  opinion 
that  the  intervention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
created  insecurity  in  the  mind  of  the  shipowner 
that  he  cannot  carry  on  his  own  business  without 
undue  pressure  or  undue  supervision  from  the 
Board  of  Trade? — I  think  that  the  merchant 
service  of  the  country  has  been  carried  on,  and 
gone  on  improving,  independently  altogether  of 
Government  regulation,  and  has  not  been 
specially  improved  by  any  meddling  in  that  di- 
rection. 

4909.  The  Government  interference  has  not 
checked  the  growth  of  British  shipping  ?— There 
has  not  been  very  serious  Government  inter- 
ference  lately ;  there  have  been  many  inquiries, 
but  they  have  avoided  interfering. 

4910.  You  referred  just  now  to  awning  deck 
ships? — This  is  an  awning  deck  {producing  a 
model),  the  kind  of  protection  that  we  have  been 
lately  putting  on  North  Atlantic  steamers.  This 
ship  would  be  a  steamer  of  the  east  country  type 
without  this  deck ;  but  this  additional  deck  was 
put  on,  and  it  serves  to  carry  cattle  with  ad- 
vantage, and  we  pay  tonnage  upon  it. 

4911.  You  are  aware  that  a  number  of  awning 
deck  ships,  not  your  own  ships,  but  ordinary 
awning  deck  ships,  are  very  many  of  them  built 
for  light  trades;  and  are  not  continually  run  in 
those  trades,  but  are  sold  to  other  ownerB,  and 
are  employed  in  the  Atlantic  and  other  trades 
carrying  dead-weight  cargoes,  and  then  the 
awning  deck  becomes  more  a  danger  than  a 
security? — If  an  awning  deck  ship  is  loaded, 
with  respect  to  her  weather  deck,  it  would  be  a 
very  serious  cause  of  danger ;  but  if  an  awning 
deck  ship  is  kept  loaded  with  reference  to  her 
main  deck,  below  the  weather  deck,  it  is  a  great 
source  of  safety,  inasmuch  as  you  have  the  free- 
board of  the  awning  deck,  and  the  security 
against  seas  coming  on  board. 

4912.  That  has  not  always  been  considered  in 
the  loading  of  these  awning  deck  ships  in  your 
experience,  has  it  ? — I  have  no  experience  to  the 
contrary. 

4913.  Do  you  think,  before  the  recent  regula- 
tion imposed  by  Lloyd's  marking  awning  deck 
ships,  tnat  awning  deck  ships  were  frequently 
laden  with  too  little  free-board  below  the  main 
line? — Yes,   when   you   mention   it,  I  think  I 
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recollect  there  was  that  sort  of  thing  said.  I 
have  heard  that  was  either  done,  or  believed 
likely  to  be  done. 

49  J  4.  Is  it  not  true  that  awning-deck  ships 
some  years  ago  were  constructed  much  more 
lightly  above  the  main  deck  than  they  are  now  ? 
— I  cannot  speak  to  that.  The  deck  I  referred 
to  just  now  is  lighter  than  the  deck  below.  We 
do  not  run  reverse  angle  irons  up,  and  it  must 
be  lighter.  It  would  make  the  ship  top  heavy 
but  tor  that.  This  deck  is  a  good  deal  lighter 
than  the  deck  below  (pointing  to  the  model,) 

4915.  I  think  yon  said  you  never  carry  full 
cargoes  of  grain  in  any  of  your  ships,  do  you  ? — 
We  always  have  mixed  cargoes  except  from 
California. 

4916.  Do  you  consider  a  full  cargo  of  grain 
in  bags  to  be  a  safe  cargo  without  shifting 
boards  ? — It  is  so  in  California,  in  sailing  ships. 

4917.  Do  not  ships  in  the  Californian  trade 
sometimes  have  shifting  boards? — Some  do  in 
the  'tween  decks.  It  is  not  done  invariably ;  my 
own  firm's  ships  occasionally  do.  It  depends  a 
little  on  the  nature  of  the  ship. 

4918.  And  the  stability  of  the  ship  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

4919.  Do  you  know  that,  in  the  year  1873, 
the  penalty  or  fine  imposed  on  owners  who  did 
not  comply  with  the  Canadian  regulations  was 
very  much  raised  ? — I  recollect  that. 

4920.  Do  you  know  whether  the  cause  of  that 
was  that  it  was  found  the  shipowners  did  not 
comply  with  those  regulations  ? — It  was  said  that 
they  nad  not  been  paying  the  inspection  fees, 
but  whether  they  complied  with  the  regulations 
I  do  not  know. 

4921.  Then  you  have  not  heard  the  evidence 
that  the  penalty  was  raised,  because  the  regula- 
tions had  not  been  complied  with  previously  ? — 
I  did  not  hear  the  evidence;  I  know  it  was  that 
belief  that  led  to  it. 

4922.  One  question  as  to  the  insurances.  In 
an  ordinary  Lloyd's  policy  there  is  no  condition 
as  far  as  I  know,  is  there,  that  cargo  must  be 
stowed  in  accordance  with  any  regulations  ?  —  No, 
there  is  not. 

4923.  Why  do  yon  say  that  the  owner  of  the 
cargo  cannot  get  it  insured  unless  he  complies 
with  those  two  regulations  ? — Most  of  the  North 
Atlantic  grain  cargo  insurances  are  done  in 
America. 

4924.  Still  a  great  deal  is  done  in  England  ?— 
Not  very  much  ;  I  was  surprised  when  I  came 
to  go  into  these  figures. 

4925.  What  do  you  think  is  the  proportion  ? 
—I  have  not  the  facts  before  me. 

4926.  Will  you  say  that  a  third  is  not  clone 
in  England  ? — I  think  for  the  east-country 
steamers  the  free-lance  steamers,  that  go  across 
to  the  other  side,  it  will  be  done  on  the  other 
aide  ;  the  regular  liners  will  be  done  here  in  open 
policies  on  this  side;  that  is  the  practice  of. the 
trade. 

4927.  Still  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
insurance  of  these  cargoes  by  Lloyd's  policies, 
without  any  conditions  tnat  the  cargoes  must  be 
stored  in  that  form? — It  is  so,  and  it  is  6  s.  Sd.  per 
cent. ;  and  they  know  that  shipowners  practise  the 
right  thing  ;  they  do  not  need  to  make  such 
stipulations. 
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4928.  They  did  not  practise  the  right  thing  — 
until  the  penalty  was  raised  in  Canada  ? — Canada  8  Juty  l  ^°* 
had  a  scare  that  you  were  going  to  legislate  here. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

4929.  The  honourable  Member  opposite,  Mr. 
Bentinck,  has  asked  you  about  grain  being  shipped 
rfeht  up  to  the  deck  ;  you  said  that  the  grain 
subsides  to  a  small  extent.  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  there  would  be  any  appreciable 
shifting  in  a  case  of  that  kind ;  what  is  the  amount 
of  the  subsidence  of  that  grain  ? — No  appreciable 
shifting. 

4930.  Then,  according  to  your  evidence,  do  I 
understand  you  that  the  shifting  of  the  grain  is 
not  owing  to  the  question  of  its  being  put  into 
the  ship  in  bulk,  or  owing  to  the  ship  itself,  but 
it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  captain 
in  not  seeing  his  cargo  stowed  properly  *r — I  think 

grain  in  bulk,  as  shipped,  never  shins.  I  have 
een  very  emphatic  in  saying  that  grain  in  bulk 
as  shipped  on  the  Atlantic  never  shifts.  I  have 
not  come  across  a  case  in  point. 

4931.  I  suppose  if  it  was  not  properly  stowed 
it  might  shift  ? —If  it  was  not ;  but  it  is  properly 
stowed ;  it  does  not  readily  shift  as  long  as  it  is 
confined  to  the  lower  hold,  because  the  pivot  of 
motion  is  near  the  surface,  and  there  is  very 
little  motion  in  consequence  ;  the  point  of  motion 
is  near  the  centre  of  a  grain-laden  ship;  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  not  so  low  as  in  an  iron-laden 
ship;  the  thing  that  shifts  is  her  'tween  deck  cargo, 
ana  that  is  usually,  invariably  in  fact,  bags  or 
other  packages.  Shifting  is  comparatively  rare, 
and  does  not  cause  the  loss  of  a  £Jorth  Atlantic 
vessel ;  you  may  rest  assured  that  that  is  true. 

4932.  Still  we  have  had  evidence  that  many 
ships  have  been  lost  on  account  of  the  shifting  of 
the  cargo  ? — I  have  not  seen  the  cases.  I  have 
examined  all  those  I  have  within  my  reach  of 
North  Atlantic  vessels. 

4933.  You  have  had  no  experience  of  the  grain 
trade  in  other  parts? — The  only  trade  that  I  have 
no  experience  of,  of  the  bulk  grain  trade,  is  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  trade.  I  have 
no  experience  of  that ;  we  have  carried  grain 
from  every  part  of  the  world  except  these  places; 
we  have  carried  once  or  twice  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  carry  also  from  Australia,  from 
New  Zealand,  from  California,  and  from  the 
North  Atlantic  ports. 

4934.  I  will  put  this  one  question  to  you  :  do 
ou  think  the  loss  of  the  ships,  that  have  been 
ost  from  the  so-called  shifting  of  the  cargo,  has 

been  owing  to  negligence  in  regard  to  the 
stowage  ? — I  have  not  seen  any  that  have  been 
lost  from  shifting  of  the  cargo,  except  in .  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 

4935.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  carry- 
ing grain  in  bulk  from  California,  rather  than  in 
bags,  as  it  is  now  ?—  I  should  be  afraid  that  the 
grain  would  suffer.  The  ships  are  vessels  that 
carry  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons,  and  I  think  such 
a  quantity  of  grain  in  bulk  would  probably 
heat,  and  the  heat  would  extend,  particularly  if 
a  little  water  got  in.  The  carrying  of  it  in  bags  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  the  grain.  The 
trade  is  all  done  by  sailing  ships.  I  should  tell  you 
that  the  engine  and  boiler  room  of  a  large  steamer 
is  not  nearly  so  densely  filled  with  engines  and 
boilers  as  her  holds   are  with    cargo,  and    she 
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8  July  1880.  needs  to  have  grain  in  the  lower  hold  in  order  to 

keep  her  stiff. 

4936.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  carry- 
ing rice? — Yes,  we  have, 

4937.  Have  you  ever  known  a  cargo  of  rice 
heat   coming    from    Burmah?— I   am   not    ex- 

Eerienced  in  the  degree  of  heating.  I  think  we 
ad  a  case  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  heated. 
I  cannot  speak  very  definitely  on  that  point ; 
but  we  have  a  ship  in  London  that  has  just 
landed  a  cargo  of  rice  from  one  of  those  rice 
ports. 

4938.  Has  that  come  in  in  bulk  ? — It  always 
comes  in  bags.  Bice  is  always  in  bags,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  it  heating  it  is  usual  to  have 
ventilating  trunks  passed  through  the  whole 
stowage,  so  that  air  may  have  access  and  keep 
the  rice  cool. 

4939.  Have  you  ever  imported  wheat  from 
India  ? — We  have  a  ship  at  this  moment,  con- 
siderably loaded  with  wheat,  coming  to  London. 

4940.  That  would  be  in  bags  too,  I  presume? 
—Yes. 

4941.  What  is  the  object  of  carrying  wheat 
from  India  in  bags  ratner  than  in  bulk? — I 
think  they  have  not  facilities  yet  in  India  for 
shipping  it  in  any  other  way,  and  there  is  the 
distance  of  the  voyage.  It  is  carried  generally 
in  sailing  ships  that  nave  to  come  round  south. 

4942.  You  mean  facility  in  loading  ? — Yes  ; 
and  jute  bags  are  cheap  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
altogether  in  the  interests  of  the  grain,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Mr.  Stvari-Wortley. 

4943.  You  said  that  you  thought  that  24 
hours'  notice  of  unloading  would  cause  a  ruinous 
delay  ? — Yes. 

4944.  By  how  much  do  you  think  that  notice 
too  long  ?—  By  24  hours ;  we  should  have  no 
interference ;  we  have  to  load  and  discharge  those 
steamers  with  immense  speed.  This  steamer, 
represented  by  this  model,  discharges  upwards 
of  4,000  tons  of  cargo,  and  we  load  and  discharge 
that  ship  inside  of  a  week. 

4945.  In  your  opinion,  how  soon,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  a  master  ready  to  unload  after  his  arrival  ? 
— The  moment  the  ship  arrives  they  could  begin 
with  a  steamer ;  we  work  day  and  night. 

4946.  Is  not  some  time  taken  in  getting  into 
a  berth  ? — There  is  a  little,  but  not  more  than  two 
or  three  minutes ;  the  berth  is  prepared  for  the 
vessel ;  I  speak  of  Glasgow  at  the  moment ;  .in 
Liverpool  sometimes  the  draught  of  water  may 
prevent  a  vessel  getting  over  trie  sill,  and  if  she 
were  to  have  to  wait  to  be  inspected  it  might 
very  seriously  disturb  her  getting  in  ;  the  water 
might  go  away  from  her  while  she  was  waiting. 

4947.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  master 
might  find  himself  in  a  position  to  unload  within 
three  minutes  after  he  was  in  a  position  to  give 
to  the  proper  officer  the  notice  proposed  in  the 
Bill? — Yes,  we  have  such  cases  in  our  own 
experience ;  our  discharging  appliances  are  all 
ready  the  moment  the  ship  touches  the  pier,  and 
the  men  are  ready  to  work  ;  we  must  do  that  to 
live. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

4948.  Your  evidence,  I  think,  is  generally 
against  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Itaard  of 
Trade  with  the  loading  of  ships  ? — Yes,  I  think 
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it  is  unnecessary ;  and  I  think  marine  usages 
provide  for  it  completely. 

4949.  In  the  event  of  Parliament  resolving  to 
legislate  in  that  direction,  your  objections  would 
be  still  greater  if  any  restrictions  imposed  on 
British  snips  could  not  be  imposed  also  on  foreign 
shipping  ?  —  Yes,  I  should  think  there  should 
be  no  favouritism,  and  particularly  to  foreign 
ships. 

4950.  With  regard  to  insurances,  I  think  you 
said  the  generality  of  the  grain  cargoes  are  in- 
sured in  jNew  York  ? — Yes,  of  the  class  that  con- 
tributes to  the  losses  upon  the  Atlantic ;  that  is 
my  impression ;  of  course  I  do  not  know  it  abso- 
lutely. 

4951.  With  regard  to  your  own  trade,  your 

}>ersonal  trade,  and  that  of  other  large  British 
iners,  am  I  to  understand  that  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  insuring  in  America  ? — Much  of  it  is  so 
done,  the  business  is  upon  what  is  called  a  cost 
freight  and  insurance  limit. 

4952.  Done  on  this  side  ? — Done  on  the  other 
side,  on  a  cost  freight  and  insurance  limit. 

4953.  By  you  ? — By  grain  merchants ;  I  am  a 
shipowner. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

4954.  Is  the  Act  that  you  have  referred  to 
as  already  in  existence,  providing  that  a  cer- 
tain proportion  should  be  shipped  in  bags,  and 
other  conditions,  only  applicable  to  the  North 
Atlantic  trade  ?  —  No,  it  is  applicable  to  all 
trades. 

4955.  In  what  does  it  differ  from  the  proposal 
of  the  Bill ;  is  not  the  proposal  of  this  Bill  of  that 
nature?— The  proposed  Bill  has  some  additional 
clauses  that  are  objectionable.  The  proposed 
Bill  intends  to  make  dock  companies'  officials 
spies,  and  put  the  fines  in  the  dock  companies' 

Sockets ;  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  charge  double 
ues. 

4956.  That  is,  on  foreign  ships? — On  all  ships 
that  infringe,  and  that  is  a  thing  I  think  which  is 
objectionable. 

4957 .  It  is  only  a  deduction  of  your  own  that 
these  officers  will  put  the  fines  in  their  pockets ; 
that  does  not  appear  on  the  Bill  ? — The  Bill  says : 
"  Notwithstanding  any  limitations  in  any  local  Acts 
of  Parliament,  all  harbour  authorities  are  hereby 
empowered  to  charge  double  the  ordinary  rates  of 
dock,  river,  and  harbour  dues  on  every  British 
or  foreign  ship  carrying  grain  cargo  (irrespective 
of  the  nationality  of  the  ship)  that  may  be  deli- 
vered at  their  port,  if,  on  arrival,  it  appears  to 
have  been  loaded  or  stowed  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  in  the  case  of  a  British  ship  be  in  contra- 
vention of  this  Act." 

4958.  But  only  where  it  is  in  contravention  ? 
—Yes. 

4959.  You  said  in  your  own  ships,  where  you 
had  no  loss,  you  carried  out  certain  conditions, 
and  your  ships  were  of  that  class  of  steamers  the 
change  to  which,  you  say,  has  very  much  lessened 
losses.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  as  soon  as  that 
change  has  been  made  the  losses  have  been  less  ? 
— I  think  steamers  have  generally  been  im- 
proving. 

4960.  Have  they  all  been  ?— Yes. 

4961.  Is  there  any  class  of  steamers  which 
have  not  been  improving,  and  in  which  legislation 
is  necessary  to  require  them  to  come  up  to  the 
mark  ? — I  think  there  is  not ;  these  North  Sea 
steamers   that  I  have   been  speaking   of   as  a 

novelty 
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novelty  for  the  North  Atlantic  trade  are  a  com- 

Earativety  new  class;  they  are  grain   carriers, 
ut  they  are  not  so  safe. 

4962.  Another  witness  stated  some  time  ago 
that  this  happened  :  that  ships  which  used  to  be 
on  the  Black  Sea  trade  and  the  Mediterranean 
trade  sometimes  went,  although  totally  unfit, 
into  the  Atlantic  trade  ? — Smaller  ships. 

4963.  Do  not  you  think  some  legislation  is 
needed  to  prevent  ships  which  may  be  suitable 
for  a  certain  trade  undertaking  a  trade  for  which 
they  are  not  suitable  ? — I  see  a  difficulty  in  ap- 
plying: legislation  to  a  class  of  that  character. 

4964.  To  prevent  vessels  unfit  for  certain 
traffic  carrying  that  traffic  ? — There  is  no  legis- 
lation necessary  to  say  that  a  ship  cannot  be  sent 
to  sea;  we  have  an  Act  at  present  in  existence 
which  prevents  an  unseaworthy  ship  going  to 
sea. 

4965.  It  was  rather  as  regards  their  construc- 
tion and  conditions  of  carriage ;  they  have  gone 
from  a  trade  and  from  a  voyage  for  which  they 
were  suitable  to  a  voyage  for  which  they  were 
not  suitable  ? — Those  losses  are  not  of  that  class ; 
those  losses  which  have  occurred  are  from  the 
regular  North  English  style  of  shipbuilding  ; 
they  are  all  cargo-carrying  ships,  first-class  ships ; 
but  they  are,  as  I  have  said,  of  themselves  natu- 
rally not  so  well  fitted,  because  they  lack  this 
upper  deck. 

4966.  You  said  that  freeboard  was  very  valu- 
able ? — Yes. 

4967.  Is  that  in  every  ship  ? — The  freeboard 
is  greater  or  less ;  the  freeboard  is  the  height  of 
the  water  to  the  upper  deck  ;  it  is  greater  in  ships 
having  the  awning-class  of  deck  than  in  a  vessel 
that  has  simply  the  three  decks. 

4968.  Is  it  left  optional  to  have  it  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  ought  to  be  for  safety  ? — Yes, 
it  is  perfectly  optional. 

4969.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance, 
do  you  not  think,  that  there  should  be  the  power 
of  enforcing  it  by  legislation?  — No,  I  think  not, 
because  it  is  not  absolutely  necessarv  that  we 
should  have  that  additional  deck  ;  the  building  of 
such  decks  should  be  encouraged;  but  sailing- 
ships  have  not  that  class  of  deck,  and  the  higher 
class  of  sailing-ship  is  never  lost  from  the  same 
cause. 

4970.  You  said  that  in  Canada  there  is  an 
officer  who  exercises  his  jurisdiction  with  some 
elasticity  ? — Yes. 

4971.  If  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  to  British 
ships  could  be  carried  out  by  an  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  invested  with  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion and  elasticity,  you  would  not  object  to  it  ? — 
The  thing  is  impossible,  because  you  are  going 
to  deal  on  this  siae  with  something  to  be  done  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  no  officer 
could  on  the  spot  here  give  a  general  law  which 
could  enable  the  specific  case  to  be  dealt  with  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  thing  is 
impracticable  ;  would  be  most  mischievous. 

4972.  Is  there  any  inspection  of  ships  arriving 
in  Canadian  ports  with  cargo ;  they  do  not  bring 
grain,  but  is  there  any  inspection  of  their  cargoes? 
— When  a  ship  arrives,  it  is  customary  to  call  in 
an  officer  to  examine  the  hatches  to  see  that  the 
ship  is  properly  stowed,  and  that  she  has  carried 
her  cargo  safely,  where  the  owner  has  any  reason 
to  fear  that  there  is  any  damage,  in  order  that  he 
may  protect  himself  against  the  possible  claims 
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for  damage  arising  from  his  having  done  some-  g  j~*     g8 
thing  that  is  wrong.  ^  ' 

4973.  It  is  not  done  by  the  State,  as  is  proposed 
by  this  Bill  ?~No. 

4974.  I  think  I  heard  some  gentleman  say  that 
the  advantage  of  insurance  companies  was  to  be 
found  in  the  occurrence  of  loss ;  is  it  not  the  ob- 
ject of  marine  insurance  as  well  as  of  fire  insurance, 
that  there  should  be  as  little  loss  as  possible ;  is  not 
that  their  greatest  source  of  profit  ? — Most  clearly. 

4975.  I  think  I  also  heard  about  insurance 
companies  imposing  no  regulations,  but  I  think 
I  read  some  corresponding  regulations  between 
Lloyd's  and  Montreal  and  New  York  regula- 
tions for  safety,  which  they  make  compulsory  for 
certain  rates  of  premium  ? — Yes,  the  Lloyd's 
policy,  so  far  as  I  know,  does  not  provide  for 
any  regulations  of  the  loading.  The  premium  of 
insurance  that  is  paid  in  America  is  charged  with 
the  condition  that  certain  regulations  as  to  load- 
ing shall  be  complied  with,  and  these  regula- 
lations  are  complied  with  as  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  the  ship  is  to  be  insured. 

,fc  4976.  Then  Montreal  and  New  York  have 
agreed  upon  regulations  of  that  kind  with  Lloyd's, 
I  think  ? — They  have. 

4977.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman  you  said  that 
in  1872  the  loss  of  all  vessels  was  more  attri- 
butable to  natural  causes  and  the  tempestuous 
state  of  the  weather  than  to  any  particular  load, 
and  that  the  timber  ships  suffered  as  much  as 
grain-loaded  ships  ? — Yes. 

4978.  Comparing  the  years  subsequent  to 
1872,  do  you  find  that  the  same  proportion  was 
carried  out,  and  that  when  this  abnormal  state  of 
the  weather  was  removed  the  same  law  pre- 
vailed ? — From  my  general  knowledge  of  the 
trade  I  am  satisfied  that  the  same  proportions  of 
safety  are  going  on  still. 

4979.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  took  1872  ?— It 
was  the  year,  cited  by  the  friends  of  the  Cana- 
dian system,  as  if  the  Canadian  system  explained 
the  absence  of  such  casualties  subsequent  to 
1872,  and  explained  the  cause  of  the  loss  in 
1872.  I  took  that  year  to  show  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the  loss  in  that 
year. 

4980.  Then,  in  the  next  year,  according  to 
your  theory,  you  could  prove  also  that  grain 
ships  compared  favourably  with  timber  ships  in 
an  ordinary  year,  as  regards  their  safe  voyage. 
The  Chairman  has  said  that  in  the  next  year  the 
loss  of  grain  ships  had  almost  entirely  ceased ;  did 
the  loss  of  timber  ships  cease  ? — The  loss  of  timber 
ships  has  jrreatly  abated. 

4981.  Did  it  abate,  in  proportion? — I  cannot 
state  any  proportion. 

4982.  The  change  that  was  made  was  more 
favourable  to  grain  ships  than  to  timber  ships  in 
which  no  change  took  place? — The  trade  has 
changed  from  Canada.  The  class  of  ship  that 
contributed  to  the  losses  in  1872  has  not  been 
running  since  to  any  material  extent ;  during  the 
year  1879,  which  is  cited  here,  I  have  looked  at 
the  list,  and  I  have  classified  them,  and  1  find 
that  there  are  only  a  dozen  steamers  altogether 
of  the  class  that  contributed  to  the  loss  on  the 
Atlantic  in  midwinter  from  the  Atlantic  ports; 
the  trade  is  done  wholly  from  Canada,  with  that 
exception,  by  the  regular  lines  built  for  winter 
Atlantic  weather,  which  never  founder.  There 
has  not  been  a  case,  to  my  knowledge,  of  that 
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8  July  1880.  (^a88  °^  8^P  foundering  either  from  other  At- 
lantic ports,  or  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Corry. 

4983.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
since  1872,  when  the  Port  Wardens'  Act  came 
into  operation  in  Montreal,  no  grain  ships  have 
been  lost,  are  you  aware  whether  in  that  year 
steamers  were  sent  to  Montreal,  in  the  autumn, 
which   were   never  designed    for    the   Atlantic 

.    trade  ? — Yes,  that  class  of  steamers  that  was  lost 
was  of  that  character. 

4984.  Prior  to  1872,  can  you  tell  the  Com- 
mittee whether  any  number  of  that  class  of 
steamers  was  engaged  in  the  trade,  or  not  ? — My 
impression  is  that  there  were  none. 

4985.  Not  nrior  to  1872?— I  think  not,  so  far 
as  I  can  recollect ;  It  was  a  novelty. 

4986.  Prior  to  1872  the  grain  shipped  at  Mon- 
treal was  chiefly  in  such  steamers  as  your  own, 
and  in  sailing  ships  ? — It  was  so. 

4987.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
the  losses  prior  to  1872,  in  grain  laden  ships,  were* 
very  great  or  not  ? — They  were  very  small,  so 
far  as  my  recollection  goes ;  the  loss  was  hardly 

.  noticeable. 

4988.  It  was  the  losses  of  the  steamers  which, 
you  think,  were  wholly  unfit  for  the  Atlantic 
trade  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  that  caused  the 
scare  with  reference  to  grain-laden  ships  ? — That 
is  my  impression. 

4989.  Since  1872,  are  you  aware  whether 
many  of  the  same  class  of  ship  have  been  en- 
gaged in  that  trade  or  not? — Scarcely  any. 
They  are  mostly  the  regular  liners. 

4990.  Of  course  the  Montreal  trade  closes  in 
the  month  of  November  ? — It  does. 

4991.  The  number  of  ships  engaged  in  that 
trade,  in  comparison  with  New  York  and  other 
American  ports,  is  very  small  indeed  ? — It  is  a 
mere  trifle  m  comparison. 

4992.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  same  class  of 
steamers  as  were  employed  in  1872  in  the  Mon- 
treal trade,  and  were  lost,  had  been  continued  to 
be  employed,  that  the  port  warden's  regulations 
would  have  prevented  losses? — I  think  not  in 
such  a  gale  as  occurred  in  that  particular  year, 
which  was  something  exceptional,  and  has  not 
been  since  seen,  so  far  as  I  recollect. 

4993.  Would  you  be  astonished  to  know  that 
in  that  particular  year,  when  it  was  known  that 
steamers  of  that  claas  were  sent  to  Montreal, 
underwriters  refused  to  write  them  altogether 
because  of  that? — I  should  not  be  astonished, 
because  they  were  unsuited. 

4994.  And  the  reason  they  would  not  write 
them  was,  that  they  considered  them  unfit  for 
the  trade  ? — I  should  not  be  surprised- 

4995.  You  have  given  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  weight  of  gram ;  you  say  that  the  grain 
shipped  at  San  Francisco  is  of  a  heavier  descrip- 
tion than  the  grain  shipped  at  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  other  ports  ? — It  is  so. 

4996.  And  of  course  the  denser  the  grain  the 
less  liable  it  would  be  to  shift  ? — A  ship  will  be 
safer  under  canvass  with  dense  grain  than  with 
light. 

4997.  With  reference  to  the  losses  that  have 
occurred  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
those  ports,  of  grain  steamers  especially,  and 
grain   ships,   do   you  consider   the   losses   have 
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arisen  because  they  were  laden  with  grain  ?— -I 
think  not. 

4998.  Do  you  think  there  were  other  causes 
for  the  loss,  than  the  cause  that  they  were  laden 
with  grain  ? — I  think  they  were  simply  lost  be- 
cause they  were  laden  to  the  draft  of  water  at 
which  they  sailed ;  and  meeting  with  such 
weather  as  they  did  meet  with,  they  succumbed 
to  it  from  various  causes. 

4999.  Not  because  they  were  laden  with 
grain  ? — Not  because  they  were  laden  with 
grain. 

5000.  You  think  it  very  likely  that  if  the 
same  steamers  had  had  their  cargo  loaded  in 
Canada  to  the  same  draught  of  water,  and  meeting 
the  same  weather,  that  they  would  have  been  lost  ? 
— I  think  so. 

5001.  You  say  that  a  great  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  construction  of  ships  engaged 
in  the  Atlantic  trade  in  the  last  five,  or  six,  or 
seven  years  ? — Yes- 

5G02.  That  is  still  going  on  ?— It  is  still  going 

on. 

5003.  Now  the  regulations  that  are  in  force  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  from  your  expe- 
rience, are  pretty  much  tne  same  as  those  that 
are  in  force  at  Montreal? — They  are  substan- 
tially the  same. 

5004.  Except  with  this  difference,  that  one  is 
by  statutory  regulation,  the  Canadian  law,  and 
the  other  is  by  the  underwriters  and  merchants  ? 
— It  is  so. 

5005.  Do  you  see  any  necessity,  so  far  as  the 
Atlantic  trade  is  concerned,  for  legislation  to 
compel  grain  to  be  laden  in  that  particular  way  ? 
—  I  am  sure  it  is  wholly  unnecessary,  the  existing 
Act  is  quite  enough. 

5006.  In  the  losses  that  took  place  last  year, 
1879,  several  of  the  ships  were  loaded  not  entirely 
with  grain,  but  with  other  cargoes  as  well  ? — It 
was  so. 

5007.  Do  you  think  that  the  losses  arose  as 
much  from  the  construction  of  the  ships  as  from 
the  description  of  the  cargo  with  which  they  were 
loaded  ? — It  was  entirely  the  degree  to  which 
the  ship  was  submerged,  and  her  unsuitability  to 
contend  with  the  particular  gale  to  which  she  was 
exposed,  and  so  she  succumbed. 

5008.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Ley  land 
on  the  last  day  ? — I  did. 

5009.  He  spoke  with  reference  to  a  compul- 
sory load-line  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Trade; 
do  you  object  to  that  ? — I  do ;  I  do  not  think  the 
Board  of  Trade  can  judge  of  the  various  niceties 
of  construction,  and  the  character  of  the  cargo  ; 
and  I  do  not  think  they  are  the  suitable  authority 
to  be  entrusted  with  that. 

5010.  You  do  not  think  with  Mr.  Ley  land, 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  the  proper  authority 
to  fix  the  load-line  ? — I  think  the  shipowner  is 
the  proper  authority  to  fix  the  load-line. 

5011.  Of  course  the  load-line  would  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year  ? — And  the 
nature  of  the  cargo. 

5012.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  at 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  ships  are  loaded  down 
to  their  mark  ? — The  disc  that  is  put  upon  vessels 
is  a  maximum  load-line.  I  think,  generally 
speaking,  vessels  are  not  laden  down  to  the  disc ; 
they  are  loaded  down  lo  such  load-line  as  the 
owner  with  the  sanction  of  the  port  warden  for  the 
time  being  and  the  surveyor  mutually  arrange. 

But 
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Captain  Price—  continued. 


But  the  disc  is  the  maximum  beyond  which  they     line  running  five  steamers  the  necessity  of  six 


Mr.  Dunlop. 


never  go. 

5013.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  Montreal  all 
ships  are  compelled  by  the  port  warden  to  load 
according  to  his  directions  ? — It  is  so. 

5014.  And  that  if  a  law  was  passed  in  this 
country  and  not  in  Montreal  the  port  warden 
would  not  be  able  to  compel  all  ships  to  be  loaded 
in  the  same  way  ? — The  British  law  would  not 
apply  in  Canada  at  all. 

5015.  To  any  ships? — To  any  ships,  I  think 
not,  but  I  speak  subject  to  the  correction  of 
lawyers.     To  New  York  it  would  not  apply. 

5016.  Supposing  we  make  the  law  in  this  coun- 
try that  all  British  ships  carrying  grain  shall  have 
a  certain  proportion  of  their  cargo  in  bags,  and 
that  law  does  not  apply  to  foreign  ships  loading 
in  New  York,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  British 
ships  ?— It  would  encourage  the  foreigner  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  certainly. 

5017.  But  if  the  United  States  also  had  rules 
and  regulations  compelling  all  ships  laden  with 
grain  to  be  laden  in  a  certain  way,  that  would  as 
a  matter  of  course  show  no  favouritism  either 
to  one  nation  or  the  other  ? — It  would  not,  but 
the  effect  of  this  kind  of  fixed  law  by  a  Govern- 
ment would  be  to  set  shipowners  planning  to 
evade  them  or  to  set  them  aside.  That  in  my 
experience  is  the  tendency,  and  shipowners 
should  have  no  encouragement  of  that  kind.  The 
thing  they  should  be  free  to  do  is  to  do  what  is 
best  without  government  control. 

Captain  Price. 

50 1 8.  Do  you  consider  that  grain-laden  ships, 
as  a  rule,  are  overloaded  ? — I  think  not. 

5019.  Is  the  centre  of  gravity  higher  than 
when  they  are  loaded  with  what  is  usually 
called  general  cargo  ? — No. 

5020.  It  is  not  ?— I  think  not. 

5021.  If  you  put  this  grain  cargo  into  bags 
would  you  consider  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
would  be  raised  to  a  dangerous  extent  ?— I  think 
it  would. 

•  5022.  Is  it  practically  possible  for  a  grain 
cargo  in  bags  to  shift  ;  that  is  to  say,  before  the 
ship  is  actually  on  her  beam  ends? — In  the 
between  decks  grain  cargo  in  bags  may  settle  to 
the  one  side  ;  in  the  lower  hold  I  think  it  would 
not. 

5023.  Have  you  ever  known  instances  of  such 
a  cargo  shifting  ? — No,  I  have  known  them  in  the 
between  decks  shift. 

5024.  If  you  lay  bags  loosely  on  the  deck 
with  a  considerable  heel  of  the  deck  they 
naturally  slide  to  leeward?— Yes. 

5025.  But  if  a  ship  is  stowed  in  the  ordinary 
manner  with  bags,  wnether  of  wheat  or  any  other 
substance,  is  it  at  all  likely  practically  that  it 
could  shift  ? — I  think  it  would  not  in  the  least 
shift  in  the  lower  hold. 

5026.  If  you  were  obliged  under  the  law  to 
load  in  bags  or  partly  so,  would  you  lose  profit, 
and  how  ? — Very  seriously,  if  we  had  to  load  in 
bags.  The  bulk  portion  loaded  in  bags  would 
in  the  first  place  cost  us  about  5  $.  a  ton  for  the 
bags.  Then  we  should  save  the  expense  of  bulk 
loading,  which  would  take  away  about  2  s.  The  net 
extra  cost  would  be  about  3  #.  a  ton,  and  3  s.  3d.  is 
my  calculation  for  the  loading  in  bags  as  compared 
with  bulk  ;  but  then  you  have  delay,  the  delay 
of  loading  in  bags  might  involve  in  a  weekly 
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being   employed  ;  it    would  be    adding  a   fifth,  8  July  i8*o. 

or  20  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the 

Atlantic  service  ;  that  would  be  a  very  serious 

loss.     Then,  in  addition,  bulk  grain  occupies  so 

much  lees  space  that  there  is  a  saving  of  5  s.  or 

6  *.  a  ton  upon  the  space  that  is  saved,  because 

that  class  of  ship  is  always  filled  ;  she  is  brought 

up  by  her  space  before  she  is  brought  up  by 

draught,  and  that  would  be  a  very  serious  thing. 

We  have  been  carrying  grain  across  the  Atlantic 

as  cheaply  as  12  s.  to  13  s.  a  ton,  and  we  cannot 

afford  to  loose  3  *.  a  ton  on  the  substitution  of 

bags  for  bulk.     Then  again  the  ship  is  stiffer. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  lower  by  carrying  grain  in 

bulk,  and  she  is  therefore  more   able  to  stand 

up  to  her  canvas  if  she  is  a  sailing  ship,  and  if 

she  is  a  steamer  she  will  carry  her  cargo  of 

cattle  on  her  main  deck  and  weather  deck  with 

a  degree  of  safety  which  would  not  be  possible  if 

her  lower  hold  were  filled  with  grain  in  bags  of 

a  less  specific  gravity. 

5027.  Then  you  lose  profit  in  three  ways  : 
first,  by  the  cost  of  the  bags ;  secondly,  by  the 
time  in  loading  in  a  particular  way ;  and  thirdly, 
by  the  space  ?  —  Yes,  and  fourthly,  by  the 
danger. 

5028.  As  regards  the  space,  could  you  not 
take  any  other  cargo  to  compensate  for  this; 
could  you  not  so  apportion  your  cargo  as  to 
avoid  that  heavy  loss?  —  No,  as  1  say,  our 
steamers  are  filled  even  as  it  is.  When  they 
have  bulk  grain,  they  are  frequently  full  in  coming 
from  America,  and  if  we  had  to  occupy  10  or  12 
per  cent,  of  additional  space  with  bags  in  lieu  of 
the  bulk,  that  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  space  would 
not  be  available  for  cargo  that  at  present  occupies 
it,  and  so  we  should  lose  money  on  that  to  the 
extent  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  carried  in 
bulk,  which  at  a  big  rate  of  freight  may  be  5  *. 
or  7  8.  a  ton. 

5029.  As  regards  the  shifting  of  grain  cargo, 
is  that  more  easily  brought  about  by  a  steady 
heel  of  the  ship,  or  by  quick  rolling?  —  My 
impression  is,  that  quick  rolling  does  it. 

5030.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  where  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  high,  the  rolling  is  slow  ? — It  is  so, 
but  the  rolling  is  slow  in  all  grain-laden  ships 
comparatively,  because  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
high. 

5031.  And  loading  in  bags  would  make  it  still 
higher  ? — Yes ;  but  then  in  addition,  there  is  the 
element  of  danger  by  capsizing.  We  have  had 
to  put  iron  ballast  into  one  of  our  own  steamers  to 
prevent  that. 

5032.  Although  it  might  actually  prevent  an 
amount  of  rolling,  there  would  still  be  rolling  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

5033.  Is  the  evidence  you  are  giving  before 
the  Committee  based  on  your  own  experience  of 
your  own  steamers,  or  upon  general  information 
as  well  to  other  steamers  ? — It  is  based  chiefly 
upon  the  personal  experience  I  have  of  the  trade  in 
which  I  am  engaged,  and  have  been  engaged  for 
the  last  30  years,  in  which  we  have  sailing  ships, 
our  own  large  Atlantic  steamers,  and  also 
steamers  of  the  class  that  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  which  contribute  to  the  loss ;  the  East  country 
class  of  steamers.  I  have  an  experience  of 
them  all. 

dd4  5034.  Which 
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— —  5034.  Which  is  the  class  from  which  you  gain 

8  July  1800.  ^e  mogt  experienCe? — I  cannot  say  that  I  can 

distinguish. 

3035.  For  instance,  your  great  line  to  Canada ; 
do  the  steamers  in  that  line  come  under  the 
Canadian  regulations  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

5036.  Do  you  adopt  to  your  vessels  the  ceiling 
and  lining  in  accordance  with  the  regulations? — 
The  regulations  are  flexible.  The  port  warden 
has  a  discretion,  and  we  concur  in  the  arrange- 
ments that  are  made.  Latterly,  they  have  been 
abandoning  the  putting  of  ceiling  into  certain 
classes  of  vessel  in  which  it  can  be  dispensed 
with.  m  Ceiling,  as  I  explained  at  the  beginning, 
is  done  mainly  for  the  safety  of  the  grain,  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  grain,  and  that  is  found 
to  be  quite  sufficient. 

5037.  But  partly  to  secure  it  ?  —  No,  ceiling 
has  nothing  to  do  with  its  secruity.  It  is  simply 
to  prevent  damage. 

5038.  Are  your  vessels  of  the  class,  which  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  for  the  Atlantic 
trade,  fitted  with  transverse  bulkheads? — All 
Atlantic  steamers  have  transverse  bulkheads. 
This  upper  one  is  one  of  our  typical  vessels; 
there  are  five  or  six  there  (pointing  to  model). 

5039.  Have  they  longitudinal  boards  down  to 
the  keelson? — When  laden  with  grain,  they  have 
longitudinal  boards  down  to  the  keelson  in  most  of 
the  holds. 

5040.  Do  you  consider  that  a  very  great  security  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  movable  ;  they  are  only  in  tne 
homeward  trade,  and  taken  away  in  the  outward, 
therefore,  the  ship  going  away  from  this  side  is 
never  fitted.  For  the  carrying  of  grain  home,. 
ehe  is  fitted  on  the  other  side.  They  go  out 
without  them,  and  come  home  with  them* 

5041.  You  say  that  a  ship  is  never  lost  by  grain 
shifting ;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  grain  does  sub- 
side after  being  laden  ? — It  subsides,  but  it  sub- 
sides downwards. 

5042.  Supposing  that  vessel  was,  from  any 
circumstance,  thrown  on  her  beam  ends ;  for 
instance,  have  you  any  transverse  coal  bunkers 
in  your  ships  ? — Yes. 

5043.  You  will  work  out,  no  doubt,  the  coals 
out  of  these  coal  bunkers  on  the  voyage  ? — Yes. 

5044.  Therefore  there  would  be  a  large  space 
left  in  the  coal  bunkers  ? — Yes. 

5045.  A  vessel  being  thrown  over  on  to  her 
beam  ends  by  a  very  heavy  sea,  would  probably 
throw  the  coals  over  also  quickly  to  leeward, 
would  it  not  ? — The  coals,  I  think,  as  you  put  it, 
would  be  burnt,  and  the  space  empty. 

5046.  Partially  empty  ;  that  would  depend 
upon  how  much  was  burnt,  I  suppose  ? — The  fact 
is,  it  does  not  happen.  We  do  not  in  experience 
find  that  steamers  are  thrown  over  on  their  beam 
ends.  Sailing  ships  sometimes  are  under  canvass. 
They  have  important  top  leverage  in  their  case. 
The  cargo  that  generally  shifts  is  cargo  in  bags 
in  'tween  decks. 

5047.  Did  you  never  hear  of  coal  being  thrown 
over  in  a  steamer  in  a  transverse  bunker  ? — I 
have  not,  in  my  experience. 

5048.  If  this  vessel  was  thrown  on  to  her 
beam  ends,  would  not  the  grain  run  down  and 
keep  her  over  ? — No,  not  as  long  as  it  has  a  fore 
and  aft  bulkhead. 

5049.  Supposing  it  had  a  fore  and  aft  bulk- 
head ? — It  cannot  run  across. 

5050.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  these 
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ships  have  fore  and  aft  bulkheads  ? — They  have 
them  necessarily,  but  not  always  running  down 
to  the  keelson.  They  necessarily  have  fore  and 
aft  bulkheads.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder- 
stood there.     It  is  a  necessity. 

5051.  You  think  that  is  so  strong  and  essen- 
tial a  necessity  that  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
legislation  ought  to  be  introduced? — I  never 
knew  the  case  of  a  ship  not  having  it.*  You 
have  it  by  law  at  this  moment.  Tne  law  of 
1876  is  that  we  must  have  it.  "  No  cargo,  of 
which  more  than  one-third  consists  of  any  kind 
of  grain,  corn,  rice,  paddy,  pulse,  seed,  nuts,  or 
nut  kernels,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  grain 
cargo,  shall  be  carried  on  board  any  British  ship, 
unless  such  grain  cargo  be  contained  in  bags, 
sacks,  or  barrels,  or  secured  from  shifting  by 
boards,  bulkheads,  or  otherwise." 

5052.  The  otherwise  is  a  very  wide  word. 
Have  you  adopted  the  svstem  of  having  grain 
in  the  upper  deck  and  letting  it  down  to  fill 
up  vacancies  caused  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
grain  ? — In  some  cases  of  our  sailing  ships  we 
cause  a  bin  to  be  in  'tween  decks,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  general  cargo,  but  it  is  a  bin 
above  the  level  of  'tween  deck  beams.  That  is 
intended  to  fill- the  hold  ;  there  are  two  or  three 
methods  adopted,  but  that  is  one  of  them,  and  a 
very  good  one. 

5053.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  on 
this  extra  awning-deck  ship :  if  vessels  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  grain  in  bags  in  the  lower  hold 
and  had  this  extra  awning  deck,  which  every  one 
must  admit  is  a  source  of  safety  so.  far  as  the 
seagoing  capabilities  of  the  vessel  are  concerned ; 
but  inasmuch  as  with  grain  in  bags  in  the  lower 
hold  the  ship  would  not  fill  herself,  would  it  not 
tempt  the  shipowner  to  put  grain  in  bags  under 
the  awning  deck? — A  ship  laden  with  grain  in 
bags  in  the  lower  hold  and  also  the  between  decks 
would  be  unseaworthy ;  she  would  be  unseaworthy 
unless  she  were  of  great  width  and  very  shallow. 

5054.  We  have  had  in  evidence  here  from  Mr. 
Leyland,  that  cattle  never  shift  in  the  upper 
deck ;  do  you  confirm  that  ? — We  do  not  find 
they  shift ;  of  course  it  is  a  question  of  the 
strength  of  fittings ;  if  a  vessel  were  rolling  over 
badly,  they  would  be  apt  to  get  to  leeward. 

5055.  Have  you  not,  in  your  experience,  known 
steamers  to  be  thrown  on  their  beam  ends,  or  the 
fittings  give  way  and  the  cattle  go  to  leeward, 
and  tney  have  had  to  throw  the  cattle  overboard  ? 
— We  once  had  an  experience  of  that  kind, 
bringing  horses  on  the  upper  deck  from  the  River 
Plate,  the  ship  being  laden  with  wool,  in  which 
she  was  very  tender,  but  I  have  never  known  a 
case  in  the  Atlantic. 

5056.  Your  general  evidence  then  would  go  to 
show  that  we  uo  not  require  any  legislation  with 
reference  to  grain  cargoes  ? — I  am  sure  it  is  a 
scare,  just  like  the  Colorado  Beetle. 

5057.  You  think  that  the  general  improvement 
in  shipping,  not  only  in  the  construction,  and  the 
owner's  desire  to  introduce  every  mode,  but  to 
adopt  the  best  appliances  and  fittings,  are  suffi- 
cient in  the  future  to  avoid  casualties  and  losses, 
and  so  render  legislation  unnecessary  ? — I  think  so, 
I  think  we  can  quite  safely  be  left  to  ourselves. 

5058.  Would  you  go  to  the  extent  that  if  we 
do  legislate  for  grain-cargo  loading  we  should  also 
legislate  for  the  fittings  of  ships  being  stronger, 
and  their  particular  character,  so  as  to   avoid 

losses 
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losses  of  shipping  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  would  have 
to  take  the  whole  shipowning  management  in 
your  hands  and  regulate  the  thing  from  end  to 
end ;  that  is  what  I  feel  will  have  to  be  the  logi- 
cal outcome  of  that ;  there  would  be  no  trade  bye- 
and-bye,  because  t  think  it  is  only  the  ingenuity 
of  shipbuilders  and  shipowners  that  keeps  the 
shipping  together. 

5059.  You  wish  to  avoid  the  interference  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  much  as  possible?— I  would. 

5060.  You  would  object  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
having  a  power  of  fixing  your  free-board  or  load- 
line? — They  are  altogether  incompetent  for  that. 

5061.  How  do  you  fix  your  load-line? — It  is  a 
constantly  changing  quantity  according  to  the 
nature  oi  the  cargo,  the  particular  shape  of  the 
sheer  of  the  ship,  the  character  of  her  deck  open- 
ings, and  a  great  many  nice  questions.  The 
amount  of  curve  upon  her  deck  determines  it 
somewhat  if  she  has  a  very  flat  deck;  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  a  rounded  deck. 

5062.  You  cannot  do  it  by  a  rule  of  thumb  ? — 
You  cannot  do  it  even  by  a  rule  having  reference 
to  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth.  The  only 
right  way  would  be  to  do  it  by  a  per-centage  of 
cubical  capacity,  then  it  would  have  to  be  regu- 
lated also  by  the  figure  of  the  ship.  It  is  a  very 
fine  question. 

5063.  You  think  the  responsibility  ought  still 
to  remain  with  the  shipowner  to  fix  the.  proper 
load-line?  —  He  is  the  only  man  who  can  do 
that ;  it  is  his  business. 

5064.  How  do  you  engage  your  seamen? — 
There  is  a  great  grievance  there.  We  engage 
them  by  the  voyage,  but  we  cannot  enter  inta 
any  contracts  with  them  except  in  the  presence 
of  an  official,  at  a  particular  place ;  and  we  meet 
sometimes  with  extreme  difficulty  in  conforming 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations. 

5065.  I  want  to  know  whether  any  ships  of 
this  class  have  been  lost  from  bad  seamanship ; 
grain-laden  ships  I  am  speaking  of? — We  never 
lose  ships  from  any  of  these  causes. 

Mr.  Power. 

5066.  Do  you  think,  as  a  rule,  that  the  load- 
line  has  been  properly  fixed  in  vessels  ? — I  think 
generally  it  is;    it  is  a  little  too  deep  at  times, 


Mr.  Power — continued.    .  jvjr#  Dttnlop. 

probably,  for  certain   of  the  vessels  that  come  ft  ,  ~} — Rft 
away  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  winter.     I  think  ^ 

they  arc  sometimes  a  little  too  deep. 

5067.  Sometimes  vessels  have  come  to  grief 
on  that  account  ? — Not  because  the  load-line  is 
too  deep,  but  because  along  with  the  other  con- 
ditions of  the  ship  it  is  so. 

5068.  That  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  ? 
—Yes. 

5069.  You  also  said  that  you  did  not  think 
any  legislation  at  all  was  required  ? — I  think  no 
British  legislation  is  needed. 

5070.  The  shipowner  at  present  fixes  the  load- 
line  ? — Yes. 

5071.  Do  not  you  think  if  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  the  fixing  of  that  load-line,  they  would  not 
allow  vessels  to  go  out  as  you  have  stated  now  ? 
— I  think  the  Board  of  Trade  would  err  on  the 
side  of  excessive  safety,  and  would  destroy  the 
trade. 

5072.  Nevertheless  they  would  make  ships 
safer  as  regards  the  load-line? — I  think  they 
would ;  they  would  kill  the  trade  by  over-safety, 
probably. 

5073.  You  have  not  had  casualties  at  all  in 
your  line  of  steamers  ? — From  that  cause  ? 

5074.  From  any  cause  ?  —  Yes ;  I  wish  I 
could  say  so;  icebergs  and  fogs,  and  colli- 
sions. 

5075.  None  from  shifting  of  cargo? — No. 

5076.  All  your  vessels  have  transverse  bulk- 
heads and  shifting  boards  right  down  to  the 
bottom? — Our  sailing  ships  are  open  holds  from 
end  to  end,  without  transverse  bulkheads;  but 
these  are  put  up  temporarily  when  they  are  carry- 
ing grain ;  and  they  have  also  fore-and-aft  ones 
put  up  temporarily. 

5077.  And  your  steamers  have  transverse  bulk- 
heads ? — So  has  every  steamer  afloat. 

5078.  Do  you  think  that  is  necessary  in  a 
sailing  vessel? — To  have  them  permanently  ? 

5079.  Yes? — No;  it  would  be  very  objection- 
able. 

5080.  Why  ? — Because  you  could  not  carry  a 
certain  class  of  cargo  if  you  were  bound  by  bulk- 
heads, it  would  interfere  with  the  stowage ;  you 
could  not  carry  timber,  for  example. 


Mr.  Walter  J.  CuamiNS,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

5081.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  N.  and 
J.  Cummins  &  Brothers  ? — Yes. 

5082.  I  think  you  are  the  sole  partner? — 
Yes. 

5083.  You  are  a  sampler  and  general  agent  ? — 
Yes. 

5084.  You  have  acted,  I  think,  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Baring's,  Messrs.  Rathbone's,  and  other 
firms  largely  engaged  in  the  grain  trade?-— 
Yes. 

5085.  Your  firm  has  been  established  at 
Queenstown  for  nearly  100  years,  and  you  your- 
self have  been  manager  for  20  years  ? — At  Cork 
the  firm  was  established,  but  it  has  been  about 
22  years  in  Queenstown. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

5086.  What  is  a  sampler  ?— When  the  grain 
cargoes  come  in,  the  merchants  write  to  my  house 
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asking  to  have  an  examination  of  the  cargo 
made,  and  we  then  send  off  a  sampler  with  a 
piercer,  which  is  a  long-handled  spear.  This 
piercer  is  put  down  into  different  parts  of  the 
cargoes,  and  samples  drawn  from  the  different 
parts.  As  soon  as  that  grain  is  drawn  up  it  is 
put  into  separate  bags,  and  a  report  is  written, 
which  report  is  submitted  to  me.  Having  exa- 
mined the  samples,  T  sign  the  report,  and  it  goes 
to  the  merchant  who  orders  the  sample.  Then 
both  samples  and  report  are  laid  on  the  corn 
market  here  or  in  Liverpool,  or  elsewhere,  and 
the  cargo  is  sold  on  that  report. 

5087.  That  is  to  test  the  quality  of  the  grain  ? 
— As  to  its  condition  on  arrival. 

Chairman. 

5088.  Within  the  last  three  years  how  many 
E  £  ship's 
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Chairman —  continued. 

ship's  cargoes  have  you  examined? — I  think  about 
500. 

5089.  What  proportion  of  those  were  from 
American  ports? — Of  those  there  are  90  per 
cent  from  the  American  ports. 

5090.  In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  ships, 
in  what  condition  do  they  generally  arrive  at 
Queenstown? — We  find  them  arriving  in  a  re- 
markably good  condition. 

5091.  What  proportion  should  you  say  of  those 
ships  have  listed  ? — About  1  per  cent. 

5092.  As  regards  the  cargo,  do  you  find  that 
the  cargo  has  shifted  to  any  appreciable  extent  ? 
— No,  not  at  all ;  about  a  strake  or  two ;  perhaps 
about  one  in  50  of  that  number  might  have 
more. 

5093.  So  that  you  would  say  about  1  per  cent.  ? 
— About  1  per  cent,  have  listed  at  all,  and  of 
those  not  one  in  50  goes  more  than  two  or  three 
strakes ;  that  is  the  depth  of  the  plank. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

5094.  Are  you  speaking  of  steamers  ? — Sailing 
vessels. 

5095.  Exclusively  ?  —  Exclusively ;  steamers 
mostly  call  at  Falmouth ;  very  few  of  them  come 
to  Queenstown. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

5096.  These  500  cargoes  are  chiefly  cargoes  in 
sailing  vessels  ? — Cargoes  in  sailing  vessels  prin- 
cipally; not  many  steamers  come  in  now,  but 
there  are  some  steamers. 

Chairman. 

5097.  Would  you  say,  generally,  that  grain- 
cargo  ships  arrive  in  the  port  with  very  little 
damage? — Do  you  mean  damage  to  the  grain 
itself  from  sea,  or  damage  to  the  vessel  ? 

5098.  I  am  speaking  of  damage  to  the  vessel  ? 
— A  very  small  percentage  arrive  in  bad  con- 
dition. 

5099.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  making 
any  comparison  between  grain  ships  and  other 
ships  ;  do  you  find  the  proportion  of  grain  ships 
arriving  in  bad  condition  is  greater  or  smaller 
than  that  of  other  ships  ?  —  Of  course  grain  ships 
are  the  largest  number  of  vessels  that  arrive  in 
the  port,  but  the  vessels  that  put  into  Queens- 
town on  the  outward  voyage  with  iron  cargoes 
are  the  worst  by  far. 

5100.  You  say  this:  from  your  experience  of 
grain  ships  arriving  at  Queenstown,  tnat  it  is  not 
a  bad  cargo  ? — It  is  not  a  bad  cargo. 

5101.  Would  you  say  that  no  further  legis- 
lation is  required  in  order  to  secure  further  safety, 
or  could  you  make  any  suggestion  with  respect 
to  that  ? — My  own  individual  opinion,  of  course, 
I  give  with  great  deference  to  those  who,  per- 
haps, have  a  belter  means  of  judging ;  but  I  have 
formed  my  own  opinion,  and  I  think  there  are 
certain  causes  for  shifting  that,  perhaps,  may  be 
obviated.  I  think,  when  you  load  a  vessel  with 
the  elevator,  say,  in  a  few  hours,  for  instance, 
just  as  if  you  were  loading  this  room  through  a 
hole  up  there  in  the  ceiling,  that  grain  is  coming 
down  in  such  immense  quantities  that  no  man 
can  stand,  with  the  dust,  trimming  it ;  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  it  up  into  those  parte ;  it  is  easy 
enough  down  there,  but  once  you  get  that  hole 
filled  up  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it  into  that 
part.  The  ship  goes  to  sea,  and  when  she  works 
in  the  sea  it  rolls  over  to  one  side  or  the  other ; 


Chairman — continued. 

therefore  I  think  it  is   absolutely  necessary  to 
make  some  precaution  against  that. 

5102.  What  precautions  would  your  experience 
lead  you  to  suggest  ? — My  own  opinion  is,  that 
if  the  vessel  was  loaded,  say,  about  two-thirds  in 
bulk  and  the  remainder  in  bags,  say  about  four 
or  five  tiers  of  bags  having  boards  to  rest  on  so 
as  to  prevent  the  bags  sinking  into  the  grain,  the 
boards  sufficiently  apart  to  allow  the  piercer  to 
go  through,  and  that  the  bulk  should  also  have 
the  proper  fore  and  aft  shifting  boards  to  prevent 
it  listing,  that  would  be  about  the  simplest  and 
best  precaution  there  is. 

5103.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  in  regard 
to  the  grain  brought  in  English  steamers  at  all 
events,  that  already  those  precautions  are  almost 
universally  taken.     Is  that  your  experience  ? — 
The  American    underwriters  arc    making  cer- 
tain regulations  which  are  carried  out  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  of  course  it  is  altogether  a 
question  for  different  underwriters  undertaking 
certain  things,  and  certainly  (he  statistics  1  have, 
show  that  there   has  not  been  a  great  deal  of 
damage.     I  find  that  in  the  year  1876  there  put 
into  Queenstown  vessels  carrying  grain  cargoes 
damaged,  including  loss  of  spars  and  sails,  and 
shifting,  and  broken  down  bulwarks,  and  so  on ; 
that  had  to  discharge  perhaps  under  wreck  and 
leak,  by  the  Custom  House  returns  there  were 
seven  grain  vessels.     Of  those  seven,  four  were 
foreigners,  two  English,  one  Canadian.    There 
were  six  of  those  from  Atlantic  ports,  and  one 
from  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

5104.  Can  you  distinguish  whether  of  the 
Atlantic  ports  there  were  any  from  Canada  ? — I 
have  the  particulars  here.  The  first  is  from 
Montreal,  the  second  from  Philadelphia,  and  then 
there  are  New  York, Baltimore,  the  Mediteranean, 
and  New  York  again,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

5105.  Do  you  include  the  total  number  of 
cargoes  at  Queenstown  or  those  consigned  to 
your  own  firm  i — I  am  taking  the  entire  state- 
ment from  the  Custom  House  list  of  vessels 
arriving. 

Chairman. 

5106.  That  is  for  1876.  Now  for  1877.— 
In  1877  there  were  14,  of  those,  eight  were 
English,  three  foreigners,  and  three  Canadian. 
One  of  the  English  was  a  steamer.  13  of  those 
were  from  Atlantic  ports,  and  one  from  Australia. 
In  the  year  1878  there  were  16 ;  10  English, 
three  foreigners,  and  three  Canadian.  14  were 
from  Atlantic  ports,  and  two  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  grand  total  for  the  three  years, 
English,  20;  foreigners,  10;  Canadian,  seven; 
total  37.  From  the  Atlantic  ports,  33  ;  from  the 
Mediteranean,  three ;  and  from  Australia,  one ; 
that  is  37. 

5107.  These  returns,  I  understand,  include  all 
kinds  of  damage? — All  kinds  of  damage. 

5108.  And  they  might  be  independent  of  the 
grain  cargoes  ? — Precisely  so,  but  it  is  impossible 
from  the  Custom  House  Keturns  to  tell  whether 
the  cargo  has  shifted  or  not ;  I  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  take  the  entire  number. 

5109.  I  do  not  think  you  have  answered  my 
question,  whether  in  your  experience,  the  ships 
which  come  from  the  Atlantic  ports  have  taken 
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the  precautions  which  you  suggested  are  neces- 
sary ? — Yes,  I  think  they  have. 

5110.  Do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  ships 
that  you  inspect  are  loaded,  as  it  was  suggested 
they  should  he,  with  proper  shifting  boards,  and 
one-third  of  the  cargo  in  bags? — Some  of  the 
Italian  and  other  foreign  vessels,  I  believe,  are 
most  anxious  to  have  it  all  in  bulk ;  and  they  are 
very  careful,  and  I  think  those  statistics  show 
well  for  the  foreigner. 

5111.  Do  you  consider  that  any  regulations 
which  are  made  should  not  apply  to  the  foreigners  ? 
—  Unless  you  put  some  regulation  that  the 
foreigner  cannot  bring  a  vessel  into  our  English 
ports  unless  he  subscribes  to  the  regulations,  in 
the  same  way  as  New  York  puts  it  on  our 
English  steamers  for  passengers  and  others. 
For  instance  now,  our  large  Atlantic  steamers,  the 
American  steamers  that  I  also  act  for,  are  obliged 
to  subscribe  to  your  Board  of  Trade  regulations 
before  they  can  take  passengers  even  from  here, 
and  our  English  steamers  are  obliged  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  New  York  regulations,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  Board  of  Trade  in  putting 
the  weight  upon  the  English  vessels,  are  giving 
the  foreigners  an  advantage.  It  shows  by  the 
fact  of  the  grain  brought  into  Queenstown,  our 
English  ships  are  only  about  15  per  cent,  of  the 
number  that  come  into  Queenstown. 

6112.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  grain  that 
comes  into  Queenstown  is  brought  in  foreign 
ships  ?—  Yes* 

5113.  I  understand  those  foreign  ships  arrive, 
at  a  rule,  in  good  condition  ? — In  very  good  con- 
dition. 

5114.  In  your  opinion,  do  you  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  any  restriction  upon  them? — Of 
course  we  are  not  supposed  to  protect  a 
foreigner's  life  ;  we  protect  our  own  English- 
men* 

51 15.  I  understand  you  to  say  they  come  in  in 
good  condition?— Yes,  they  da. 

5116.  That  the  proportion  of  lame  ducks  is 
smaller  with  the  foreigners  than  with  the  English? 
— Yea. 

5117.  Under  those  circumstances,  even  if  we 
thought  it  our  duty  to  protect  the  lives  of  foreign 
sailors,  is  it  necessary  to  put  the  same  precautions 
upon  the  foreign  ships  as  we  do  upon  the  English? 
— I  am  sorry  to  say  it  almost  looks  from  the  sta- 
tistics as  if  the  foreigner  scarcely  requires  it, 
because  he  is  so  very  cautious  himself. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

5118.  Are  these  foreign  ships  of  as  large  ton- 
nage, generally  speaking,  as  English  ships? — 
The  vessels  that  merely  come  from  New  York, 
and  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  are,  I  think,  about 
the  same  size,  but  we  have  a  number  of  very 
large  English  vessels  that  come  from  San  Fran- 
cisco which  brine  all  their  cargoes  in  bags. 

5119.  I  mean  from  the  Eastern  Atlantic  ports? 
— I  think  they  are  much  the  same. 

5120.  You  find  these  ships,  as  a  rule,  turn  out 
their  cargoes  in  good  condition  ? — Yes. 

5121.  Have  you  ever  had  any  occasion,  in  your 
experience,  to  order  the  discharge  of  grain  in 
bulk,  in  consequence  of  the  cargoes  having 
shifted  on  the  passage  ? — It  woula  not  be  mv 
duty  to  do  that ;  the  captain  would  have  to  call 
surveyors,  and  those  surveyors  would  order  the 
vessel  to  discharge,  and  some  of  those  vessels 
that  I  have  given  you  the  statistics  of  have  been 
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discharged  under  what  the  Customs  call  wreck      Onmmsns. 
and  leak.  ~ 

5122.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  the  cargo  8  Ja,J,88°- 
having  shifted  ? — It  might  be  from  leakage ;  it 

might  be  from  the  pumps  choking. 

5123.  I  want  to  know  whether  in  your  expe- 
rience, in  the  cases  within  your  own  experience  of 
vessels  consigned  to  your  firm,  many  cargoes  of 
grain  have  been  discharged  in  consequence  of  the 
shifting  boards  having  come  away  and  vessels 
having  a  list  ? — I  do  not  remember  a  case  of 
anything  of  that  kind.  I  have  had  several  with 
pumps  choked,  and  perhaps  that  would  be  caused 
by  it. 

5124.  Do  you  board  many  of  these  ships  your- 
self?— I  have  a  sampler  who  has  a  very  long 
experience  of  it ;  he  boards  them  and  brings  the 
samples,  and  leaves  them  with  me,  with  his 
report. 

5125.  Has  he  ever  reported  to  you  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  shifting  boards  for  the  protection  of 
vessels  laden  with  cargoes  of  grain  ? — No,  he  has 
not.  He  considers  that  the  general  run  of 
cargoes  arrive  decidedly  good.  I  may  be  allowed 
to  mention  that  if  cargoes  are  entirely  shipped  in 
bags,  it  must  change  the  whole  regulation  of  the 
trade,  because  of  course  it  is  apparent  that  you 
cannot  get  a  piercer  through  tlie  bags.  The 
examination  then  is  only  really  a  small  exami- 
nation, because  you  can  only  remove  a  few  bags 
and  take  the  grain  out.  If  the  cargo  is  in  bulk, 
if  you  have  a  few  bags  on  the  top,  you  cau  re- 
move those  and  put  your  piercer  down  and 
examine  the  wings. 

5126.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  as 
to  the  proportion  of  these  500  cargoes  that  were 
imported  from  the  Atlantic  and  from  the  Medi- 
terranean ports  ?  —  Ninety  per  cent,  from 
American  ports,  the  remainder  from  the  Mediter- 


ranean* 
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5127.  In  your  experience,  have  you  known 
of  many  ships  arriving  where  the  cargo  has 
shifted  ? — No,  very  few,  not  more  than  one  per 
cent. 

5128.  You  say  that  English  vessels  arriving  at 
Queenstown  only  carry  15  per  cent  of  the  whole 
of  the  cargoes  imported  ? — Yes. 

5129.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
regulations  ? — I  really  cannot  say  that  it  is.  For 
many  years  the  trade  has  been  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  foreigners.  Ever  since  I  have  been 
at  Queenstown  it  has  been  gradually  dropping 
into  the  hands  of  the  foreigners.  There  are  many 
reasons.  They  can  sail  their  ships  cheaper,  and 
it  may  be  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  ;  many 
people  think  that  it  is. 

5130.  What  is  the  reason  from  the  experience 
you  have  had,  why  those  vessels  can  carry  grain 
cheaper  than  English  vessels? — People  think 
that  they  do  not  feed  their  crews  as  expensively, 
and  there*  are  many  other  reasons.  A  foreigner 
generally  can  work  for  less  than  an  Englishman* 
An  Englishman  requires  better  food  generally, 
we  consider,  as  employers. 

5131.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  you 
have  never  seen  a  ship  arrive  in  what  you  call  a 
dangerous  condition  on  account  of  the  shifting  of 
grain  ? — I  would  scarcely  say  that,  because  ves- 
sels would  not  arrive  if  they  were  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous condition  ? — They  might. 

5132.  The  vessels  so  badly  listed  generally 
£  £  2  get 
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Cummins,     get  sunk  in  the  Atlantic,  but  I  have  seen  vessels 
~j  arriving  very  much  listed.     Generally,  in  the 

J  uly  1 880.  transatlantic  steamers,  they  are  able  to  trim  them 
up,  because  they  have  spar-decks,  and  they  can 
open  their  hatches  on  the  main-deck,  and  then  go 
down  below  and  trim  them  up.  I  act  as  agent 
for  two  of  the  lines  of  Atlantic  steamers  there. 
They  do  not  discharge  their  cargoes  at  all  in 
Queenstown ;  and  in  the  20  years'  experience  I 
have  had  I  have  never  heard  of  the  regular  At- 
lantic liners  calling  at  Queenstown  getting  into 
any  trouble  from  shifting  cargoe  except  once. 
Two  steamers  left  New  York  the  same  day,  many 
years  ago.  One  was  a  spar-deck  vessel,  and  the 
other  was  not  They  both  encountered  a  hurri- 
cane after  they  left  New  York,  and  both  were 
thrown  on  their  beam  ends.  With  the  spar-deck 
vessel  they  were  able  to  open  the  hatch  on  the 
main-deck  and  go  below ;  the  upper  deck  pro- 
tected them.  They  were  able  to  shift  their  cargo, 
and  she  was  only  a  day  late.  The  other  vessel, 
in  consequence  of  the  water  being  on  the  deck, 
they  could  not  open  the  hatches;  some  of  the 
officers  were  injured,  and  the  vessel  caught  fire. 
Since  that  the  American  steamers,  such  as  the 
National  Line,  and  the  large  class  of  steamers 
being  their  own  underwriters,  have  generally 
adopted  the  spar- deck,  and  it  has  been  found  an 
advantage. 

5133.  Were  these  vessels  thrown  on  their 
beam  ends  on  account  of  the  shifting  of  the 
cargo  ? — I  think  so,  from  the  hurricane. 

5134.  Through  the  hurricane;  on  account  of 
the  shifting  of  the  cargo  they  were  thrown  on 
their  beam  ends  ? — Yes. 

5135.  Supposing  this  grain  had  been  carried 
in  bags,  ana  these  two  ships  had  met  with  the 
same  nurricane,  do  you  think  they  would  then 
have  been  thrown  on  their  beam  ends? — If  there 
is  a  space  for  them  to  move,  bags  will  shift  just 
the  same  as  grain,  only  not  as  badly.  They  will 
not  shift  quite  as  badly  as  grain.  The  grain 
being  so  slippery  it  goes  all  over  to  leeward  at 
once. 

5136.  Do  the  ships  of  which  you  have  had 
experience  arrive  with  grain  in  bulk  carried  right 
up  to  the  deck,  or  are  they  only  what  I  may  call 
partially  loaded ;  a  space  between  the  top  of  the 
cargo  and  the  deck  ? — Of  course  they  are  filled 
by  the  elevator  as  full  as  they  can  be  when  they 
are  loaded,  but  when  they  get  out  to  sea  this 
drops  down. 

5137.  Whatdo  you  meanby  "asfull  as  they  can 
be  "5  do  you  mean  right  up  to  the  deck  ? — Cer- 
tainly; naturally  they  fill  them  up,  and  many 
captains  when  they  do  find  the  cargo  subside  put 
down  ropes  and  sails  and  other  things  to  try  and 
get  it  secure.  When  the  sea  shakes  it  it  settles 
down,  but  no  man  in  his  senses  would  leave  a 
port  with  a  vacancy  over  loose  grain  under  his 
decks  without  securing  it  in  some  way  or  the 
other. 

5138.  Grain  does  subside  in  transitu7. — Un- 
doubtedly when  the  ship  begins  to  shake  it  sub- 
sides ;  then  the  skilful  man  tries  to  get  some 
means  of  holding  it  down,  and  preventing  it,  if 
the  vessel  lies  over,  from  all  going  to  leeward, 
which  is  the  dangerous  thing. 

5139.  Supposing  there  were  a  certain  amount 
of  grain  carried  in  bngs  on  the  top  of  the  grain 
carried  in  bulk,  that  would,  to  a  certain  extent, 
prevent  the  subsidence  of  the  grain? — Lately 
vessels  have  been  arriving  (and  there  is  one  now 


Mr.  Onslow — continued. 

in  Queenstown  Harbour),  that  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  shifting  boards  in  that  way ;  6uch  as  that 
plan  hanging  on  the  wall.  Of  course  that  is  very 
good  as  long  as  the  supports  can  be  kept  from 
breaking  away ;  if  once  the  supports  break,  it  is 
more  dangerous  than  before. 

5140.  Will  you  kindly  explain  why  it  would 
be  more  dangerous  than  before  ? — If  the  supports 
behind  the  boards  that  keep  that  space  empty 
behind, that  line  break  away  the  grain  all  goes  in 
and  fills  it,  as  there  would  be  no  grain  at  all 
there  previously.  I  understand  that  there  is 
another  plan  that  they  have  been  adopting,  of 
filling  the  space  behind  those  partitions,  and  then 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  sampling  the 
grain  in  that  part. 

..  5141.  That  is  the  grain  not  in  bags? — Yes; 
you  cannot  get  a  piercer  in  there,  and  the  wings 
is  generally  the  place  where  the  damage  is.  As 
in  case  of  straining,  leakage  comes  under  the 
waterway  and  covering  board,  and  so  on,  and 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  water  in  that  place 
which  would  be  more  or  less  injurious. 

5142.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  testing 
grain  arriving  from  the  East  ? — No ;  they  do  not 
call  at  Queenstown. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

5143.  Do  I  understand  that  the  drift  of  your 
evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  any  legislation  which 
is  imposed  in  this  Bill  would  have  the  effect  of 
driving  British  commerce  to  other  flags? — I  think 
ail  regulations  tend  that  way,  but  I  do  not  exactly 
know  what  the  intention  is ;  is  it  the  intention  to 
require  that  the  vessels  be  loaded  entirely  in 
bags? 

5144.  I  put  it  rather  in  this  way ;  any  legis- 
lation which  makes  it  necessary  that  grain  should 
be  mainly  loaded  in  bags,  instead  of  as  at  present, 
in  bulk,  would  have  the  effect  of  transferring 
what  is  now  British  commerce  into  commerce 
under  other  flags  ? — I  think  all  wise  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  tend  to  benefit  instead  of 
to  injure.  I  am  Russian  Consul  myself,  and 
have  to  do  with  Bussian  vessels,  and  the  captain 
of  a  large  Bussian  vessel  that  was  in  Queens- 
town when  1  left  was  talking  about  it,  and  told 
me  his  opinion  about  this,  and  he  considers  that 
grain  in  bulk  crossing  the  Atlantic  is  dangerous, 
and  he  adopted  a  plan  of  putting  boards  on  the 
top  of  the  grain,  apart  so  as  to  prevent  the  bags 
from  sinking  into  the  grain  in  shaking,  and 
the  bags  rest  on  these  boards,  and  he  says  he 
has  never  found  it  to  shift  in  the  20  years  that  he 
has  been  carrying  grain  across  the  Atlantic. 
Foreigners  are  adopting  that  plan  because  they 
are  quite  sharp  enough  to  look  after  themselves, 
and  they  think  bulk  in  the  Atlantic  is  not  safe. 

5145.  What  I  meant  rather  was  this;  I  am 
not  suggesting  to  you  what  your  opinion  should 
be,  but  what,  from  your  experience,  would  you 
say  would  be  the  effect  of  legislation  on  this 
matter ;  I  wish  to  make  a  distinction  between 
any  regulations  which  the  shipowners  adopt  for 
their  own  protection  and  legislation  ;  I  ask  you 
whether  you  think  the  tendency  of  further  inter- 
ference by  legislation  would  drive  away  British 
commerce? — It  really  depends  upon  what  the 
legislation  was. 

5146.  Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  this 

{articular  Bill;  have  you  looked  at  this  Bill ?— 
have  not  seen  it ;  I  was  summoned  up  here 
only  the  day  before  yesterday. 

5147.  What 
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Mr.  Palmer. 

5147.  What  sized  ships  are  they  principally 
which  bring  grain  which  you  have  experience 
in?— From  600  to  800  tons  from  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  and  vessels  of  a 
very  large  class  from  San  Francisco  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

5 148.  You  are  speaking,  also,  of  the  Austra- 
lian ships? — Yes. 

5149.  Grain  in  the  Australian  ships  is  always 
in  bngs,  is  it  ? 

5150.  Are  the  foreign  ships  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  class  generally  than  the  British  ships  ?— 
They  are  getting  larger  by  degrees ;  they  find 
that  the  larger  ships  pay  better  than  the  smaller 
ones;  it  requires  only  one  captain. 

5151.  These  vessels  have  all  'tween  decks? 
--Some  false  'tween  decks,  some  of  them  beams. 

5152.  Do  you  find  in  this  'tween  decks  that 
they  are  generally  laden  with  bags  and  bulk  in 
the  lower  hold?— The  Italians  like  to  have  it  all 
in  bulk  to  try  and  make  as  much  freight  as  they 
can. 

5153.  I  think  that  their  accidents  are  really 
fewer  than  with  English  ships  ? — Really  by  those 
statistics  it  looks  so,  and  I  was  very  sorry  to  see 
it,  and  cannot  exactly  understand  it. 

5154.  Do  you  find  the  drifting  boards  fixed  on 
all  occasions? — Yes,  shifting  boards  along  the 
beams  under  the  centre,  forwards. 

5155.  Have  you  the  means  of  seeing  them? — 
We  find  it  out  with  the  piercer;  when  our  piercer 

foes  down  we  are  sure   to  strike  the  shifting 
oards. 

5156.  And  you  find  them  invariably  fixed? — 
Yes. 

5157.  In  foreign  ships  as  well  as  in  English 
ships  ? — Yes ;  my  sampler,  who  has  had  large  ex- 
perience in  the  matter,  drew  a  little  sketch  of 
what  he  thought  was  the  best  way  of  having 
shifting  boards ;  the  shifting  boards  run  along 
the  centre,  but  he  thinks  two  shifting*  boards 
better. 

5158.  I  apprehend,  so  far  as  your  evidence 
goes,  it  is  as  to  the  mode  of  loading  grain ;  what 
experience  have  you  of  loading  grain? — None 
whatever. 

5159.  It  is  simply  your  impression  about  it  ? — 
Yes. 

5160.  You  have  stated,  also,  as  regards  shifting 
boards,  how  you  would  have  them;  have  you 
been  at  sea  to  try  the  experiments  of  the  motion 
of  the  shin? — No. 

5161.  How  much  do  you  find  the  cargo  in  the 
lower  hold  in  bulk  settles  ;  I  suppose  you  go 
into  the  lower  hold? — We  cannot  go  into  the 
lower  hold. 


Mr.  Palmer— continued. 


Mr. 


5162.  The  'tween  decks  are  filled  with  bags,      Cummins. 
and  you  go  to  the  lower  hold  for  taking  samples?        

— In  the  tween  decks  these  foreigners  have  only  8  ^J ,88o# 
beams  across;  some  of  them  are  fixed,  and  we 
put  the  piercer  right  down;  the  piercer  some- 
times goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  we  some- 
times strike  the  skin. 

5163.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  grain  in  the  hold  when  it  has  shifted  at  all, 
or  as  to  how  much  space  is  left  ? — No. 

5164.  You  have  no  experience  at  all  as  to  the 
loading  and  trimming  of  grain  or  shifting  boards  ? 
— Only  the  results  when  they  come  to  us. 

Mr.  Power. 

5165.  When  the  vessel  arrives,  as  I  under- 
stand, you  go  on  board  ?  —I  send  my  sampler  on 
board. 

5166.  You  pierce  from  the  top  in  four  or  five 
different  places? — Yes. 

5167.  And  very  likely  you  bring  up  different 
samples  of  grain  ? — Yes. 

5168.  Grain  in  different  conditions? — Yes. 

5169.  And  that  vessel  is  purchased.  In  un- 
loading do  they  dig  round  the  bad  part  of  the 
corn  ? — Yes,  they  leave  a  pillar. 

5170.  They  dig  all  round  it,  and  so  separate 
the  bad  from  the  good  ? — Yes. 

5171.  Could  you  possibly  sample  if  the  cargo 
was  ail  in  bags  ? — We  have  to  sample  it  in  the 
San  Francisco  trade,  but  it  means  merely  taking 
a  number  of  bags,  and  taking  the  corn  out ;  you 
cannot  use  a  piercer  at  all. 

5172.  You  do  not  examine  all  the  bags  ? — You 
could  not  without  discharging  the  cargo,  and,  of 
course,  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  longer  voyages, 
vou  have  the  same  bags  for  the  entire  distance ; 
but  in  the  short  voyages  you  have  the  same  ex- 
pense, and  it  would  only  come  at  the  relative 
freight  of  about  1  in  4.  The  freight  from  San 
Francisco  is  4  /.,  and  the  freight  from  New  York 
is  1  /.  per  ton. 

5173.  You  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  give 
a  report  and  sample  if  it  were  all  in  bags  ? — The 
whole  state  of  things  would  be  different. 

5174.  There  would  be  much  greater  specula- 
tion as  regards  the  buyer,  if  he  had  the  cargo  in 
bags  ? — Tne  sample  would  not  at  all  be  of  the 
same  wheat. 

5175.  When  he  would  be  unloading  those 
bags,  there  might  only  be  a  handful  of  bad  corn 
in  that  bag,  but  when  the  cargo  is  posted,  it  is 
all  mixed  together,  and  becomes  a  damaged  bag  ? 
— Precisely  so,  that  is  another  very  important 
thing. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Martell,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

5176.  You  are  the  Chief  Surveyor  of  Lloyd's 
.Register? — I  am. 

5177.  And  a  Member  of  the  Council  ?— •  Yes, 
of  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Ar- 
chitects. 

5178.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  meant 
by  an  100  A-l.  That  is  a  description  of  the 
class  of  a  ship  ? — 100  A-l  class  is  a  ship  built  of 
the  greatest  scantlings,  provided  for  by  Lloyd's 
rules ;  that  refers  to  iron  and  steel  ships. 

5179.  Do  you  consider  a  ship  of  such  a  class 
fit  to  carry  any  and  every  description  of  cargo  to 

0.116 — Sess.  2. 


Chairman— continued. 

every  part  of  the  world  ? — A  ship  of  the  100  A-l 
class  we  consider  fit  to  carry  dry  and  perishable 
goods  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  any 
description  of  cargo. 

5180.  And  for  any  voyage  ? — For  any  voyage. 

5181.  In  granting  a  class  to  such  a  ship,  do 
you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  proper  load-line  ? 
— None  whatever ;  that  does  not  come  within  the 
functions  of  the  committee  of  Lloyd's^  Register.^ 

5182.  You  do  not  consider  that  it  is  within 
your  function  to  fix  a  load-line  ? — No. 

5183.  Or  even  to  form  any  idea  of  one  for 
e  e  3  your 
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your  own  guidance  ?«— Excuse  me,  I  should  make 
8  July  1880.  a  correction;  that  is  so  only  with  reference  to 

awning-deck  ships. 

5184.  I  was  coming  to  that;  but  with  regard 
to  the  others,  you  think  it  is  no  part  of  your  duty 
even  to  form  an  idea  of  where  a  load-line  should 
be  in  connection  with  the  classification  ? — The 
committee  have  not  considered  it  so. 

5185.  In  the  case  of  those  awning-deck  ships, 
you  do  mark  a  load-line,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

5186.  Do  you  fix  a  mark  on  the  vessel  ? —  That 
mark  is  marked  on  the  side  of  the  ship.  The 
class  is  granted  subject  to  that  mark  being  placed 
on  the  ship. 

5187.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  mark,  and  what  it  means.  It  is  a 
diamond  with  a  line,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  line 
running  through  the  centre  of  the  diamond  de- 
notes the  depth  of  water. 

5188.  Beyond  which  the  vessel  should  not  be 
immersed  ? — Precisely. 

5189.  Does  that  mean  the  load-line  for  awning 
deck  ships  for  all  voyages  and  for  all  seasons  ? — 
For  all  seasons  and  for  all  voyages. 

5190.  And  for  all  cargoes? — And  for  all 
cargoes. 

5191.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  to  fix  the  same 
load-line,  for  instance,  for  winter  and  summer? — 
Yes ;  I  think  it  does  not  make  any  difference  in 
this  class  of  ship.  Perhaps  I  might  explain  that 
an  awning-deck  ship  is  a  ship  having  a  super- 
structure, that  is,  an  additional  deck,  an  awning 
deck  extending  far  above  the  main  deck  of  the 
ship,  and  that  is  provided  for  to  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  all  kinds  of  weather.  It  is 
not  a  mere  flimsy  structure.  I  have  heard  it 
alluded  to  as  being  a  flimsy  structure.  It  is  a 
structure  where  every  frame  in  the  ship  extends 
to  the  awning-deck,  and  the  plating  at  the  side  is 
sufficiently  strong  with  stringer  plates  and  beams 
to  withstand  any  strains  that  the  ship  may  be  ex- 
posed to. 

5192.  Is  all  that  provided  for  in  the  rules? — 
Most  distinctly. 

5193.  Yop  would  not  pass  the  awning-deck 
unless  it  were  such  a  substantial  structure  as  you 
have  described  ? — Decidedly  not.  There  are  many 
6uch  ships  performing  voyages  across  the  Atlantic, 
having  decks  of  this  description,  and  they  perform 
their  duties  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

5194.  But  at  the  same  time  I  take  it  that  this 
superstructure  is  not  as  strong  and  substantial  as 
the  decks  below  it  ? — Not  bo  strong  as  the  deck 
below ;  somewhat  lighter. 

5195.  And  to  that  extent  at  all  events,  it  is  less 
secure  ? — Yes. 

5196.  Will  you  tell  me  why  the  committee  of 
Lloyd's  Registry  think  it  necessary  to  fix  a  load- 
line  in  the  case  of  this  particular  class  of  vessel  ? 
— It  was  found  in  some  of  these  ships  that  the 
owners  treated  them  precisely  the  same  as  if  they 
were  the  same  uniform  strength  up  to  the  height 
of  the  awning-deck,  which  of  course  was  never 
intended  in  building  that  type  of  ship.  The  great 
advantage  in  a  ship  of  that  kind  is,  instead  of 
having  a  very  low  freeboard,  such  as  there  would 
be  in  an  ordinary  ship  with  a  flush  deck,  you  get 
seven  feet  above  that.  That  is  generally  the 
height  between  decks  from  the  main-deck  to  the 
awning-deck.  You  get  that  seven  feet  of  height, 
and  you  get  in  addition  to  that,  the  amount  of 
freeboard  that  is  below  the  main-deck,  because 
these  ships  are  not  loaded  down  to  the  main-deck. 


Chairman — continued. 

5197.  You  say,  as  I  understand  you,  that  in 
these  ships,  in  order  to  insure  safety,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  greater  freeboard  than  with  the 
ordinary  two  and  three  deck  ships? — Yes;  in  view 
of  the  thickness  of  plating  between  the  main  and 
the  awning-decks,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
right  that  these  ships  should  be  loaded  down  so 
that  those  comparatively  thin  plates  would  be  in 
the  water. 

5198.  I  suppose,  speaking  generally,  you 
would  say  that  the  loaa-line  should  have  some 
relation  to  the  main-deck,  and  that  this  super- 
structure on  the  main-deck  should  not  be  taken 
into  account  ? — Precisely. 

5199.  You  found,  I  suppose,  that  there  was  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  underwriters  to  take  this 
superstructure  into  account,  as  though  it  were 
as  solid  as  the  main-deck  ?— Exactly .  That  is 
on  the  part  of  some  shipowners. 

5200.  And  you  could  not  trust  to  the  interest 
of  the  shipowners  or  to  their  intelligence  (which 
has  been  described  to  us  by  other  witnesses)  to 
make  the  load-line  for  themselves  in  the  case  of 
this  particular  class  of  vessels? — That  is  so  with 
respect  to  some  few  of  them. 

5201.  Why  do  you  think  it  safe  to  trust  to 
them  in  the  case  of  the  two  and  three  deck  ves- 
sels, having  found  them  so  deficient  in  intelli- 

fence  in  the  case  of  awning-deck  vessels? — I 
ave  never  said  they  are  every  one  to  be  trusted; 
I  am  not  inclined  to  express  any  opinion  on  that 
subject. 

5202.  But  if  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  the 
ease  of  the  two  and  three  deck  vessels,  then  why 
does  not  Lloyd's  Registry  fix  a  load-line  in  that 
case  also  ? — Because  Lloyd's  Registry  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  the  classification  of  ships, 
and  ensuring  they  were  fit  to  carry  dry  and 
perishable  cargoes  for  certain  purposes  of  trade, 
and  for  regulating  the  scantlings  of  such  ships, 
and  seeing  that  they  were  sufficiently  strong, 
and  that  they  were  kept  in  sound  and  good 
condition,  and  so  forth  ;  but  they  never  took  upon 
themselves  such  duties  as  defining  the  load-line. 
They  have  never  considered,  up  to  this  time, 
that  that  was  one  of  their  functions,  and  they 
have  never  required  it.  They  have  left  that 
entirely  to  the  shipowners,  merchants,  or  under- 
writers, and  they  have  never  taken  upon  them- 
selves any  duty  in  connection  with  that  part  of 
shipbuilding. 

5203.  I  could  understand  that  position  if  they 
had  adhered  to  it  consistently ;  but  you  tell  us 
they  have  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of  awn- 
ing-deck ships,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  from  you 
why  you  think  that  should  continue  to  be  an 
exception  ? — It  should  continue  to  be  an  excep- 
tion, for  this  reason,  the  awning-deck  is  built  for 
certain  conveniences  of  trade,  and  for  greater 
safety ;  you  get  a  higher  freeboard,  as  I  said  be- 
fore ;  but  that  part  of  the  ship  is  not  so  strong  as 
the  main  body  of  the  ship,  and  is  not  intended  to 
be  loaded  down  to  the  water.  From  its  external 
appearance  there  is  nothing  to  denote  that  it  is 
lighter  in  any  way,  and  consequently,  the  captain, 
or  some  person,  in  loading  such  a  ship  may,  from 
a  want  of  knowledge  or  injudiciousness,  or  what 
not,  load  that  ship  down  too  deeply,  and  bring 
that  thin  plating  too  near  the  water ;  and  it  is  to 
obviate  that,  that  the  load-line  has  been  framed. 

5204.  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  think  that  will  do ; 
at  the  present  time,  supposing  you  did  not  fix  a 
load-line  the  owner  would ;  the  owner  is  obliged 

to 
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to  do  so  ? — I  may  eay  that  Lloyd's  Register  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  keep  themselves  consistent  in 
the  matter,  do  not  fix.  the  load-line  themselves. 
In  this  case  they  require  the  shipowner  to  submit 
to  them  what,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  fitting  load-line 
for  such  ship ;  and  then,  after  taking  ail  matters 
into  consideration,  and  the  lightness  of  the 
structure  above  the  water-line,  they  determine 
whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  ship  should  be 
loaded  down  to  that,  in  order  to  ensure*  the  class 
they  are  willing  to  give  in  the  register  book  ;  so 
that  they  do  not  originally  fix  that  line ;  they 
require  the  shipowner  to  submit  bis  view  with 
regard  to  it. 

5205.  And  they  give  him  the  advantage  of  their 
greater  experience  and  knowledge  ? — Precisely. 

5206.  Supposing,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they 
did  not  interfere  at  all,  and  refused  to  interfere 
as  they  do  in  the  case  of  the  two  and  three  deck 
ships,  then  the  owner  would  have  to  make  the 
best  of  his  own  lights,  and  fix  a  load-line  for 
himself,  would  he  not,  according  to  law? — The 
committee  would  not  assign  a  character  to  that 
type  of  ship  unless  he  did  submit  it  in  the  first 
place. 

5207.  Suppose  you  had  no  rule  of  that  kind 
requiring  the  owner  to  submit  his  own  load-line 
to  you,  he  would  fix  his  own  load-line  ;  but  he 
would  do  so,  would  he  not,  in  full  knowledge  of 
what  you  have  been  telling  us  just  now,  the 
lighter  strength  of  this  superstructure  as  com- 
pared with  1he  rest  of  the  vessel  ? — I  cannot  say 
what  would  regulate  him  in  fixing  his  load-line ; 
but  we  have  seen  some  queer  load-lines  proposed 
by  shipowners  in  that  way. 

5208.  I  understand  you  tell  us  that  your 
reason  for  making  this  exception  in  the  case  of 
awning-deck  ships  was  that  there  was  greater 
clanger,  because  the  captain  would  not  know 
where  to  load  ;  I  am  putting  it  to  you  that  the 
captain  would  load  to  the  owner's  load-line ;  and 
if  the  owner  can  be  trusted,  it  would  be  iuet  as 
safe  to  trust  him  in  regard  to  awning-deck  ships 
as  with  regard  to  two  and  three  deck  ships  ? — 
The  object  of  Lloyd's  Register  committee  in 
determining  that  line,  is  not  that  they  have  doubts 
as  to  the  shipowner ;  I  have  not,  I  believe,  men- 
tioned anything  of  that  kind,  but  it  is  because  the 
type  of  ship  should  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  strictly  defining  to  all  parties  in- 
terested that  that  is  an  awning-deck  ship.  That 
mark  being  on  the  side  of  the  ship  denotes  that 
the  ship  is  built  to  the  full  scantling  up  to  the 
main-deck,  but  above  that  it  is  somewhat  lighter. 

5209.  If  you  can  trust  the  shipowner,  I  mean 
to  say  absolutely  trust  to  his  knowledge  and  ex- 

Eerience  in  sucn  a  matter,  you  might  leave  it  to 
im  to  fix  this  load-line,  which  ^yould  be,  as  you 
say,  an  indication  to  all  concerned  of  the  nature 
of  the  ship.  It  seems  to  me  that  Lloyd's  registry 
must  feel  that  the  owner's  load-line  cannot  be 
safely  trusted,  or  else  they  would  not  undertake 
to  fix  it  in  the  case  of  awning-deck  ships ;  and  if 
that  is  so,  I  want  to  know  why  they  trust  it  in 
the  case  of  the  two  and  three  deck  ships,  when 
they  will  not  trust  it  in  the  case  of  the  awning- 
deck  ship  ? — The  only  purpose,  as  I  said  before, 
for  which  Lloyd's  Register  committee  have  insisted 
on  its  being  placed  on  the  ship,  is  that  it  shall  pro- 
perly denote  the  type  of  ship;  that  it  is  not  a  ship 
like  an  ordinary  ship  with  full  scantlings  through- 
out ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  misleading  to  class 
that  ship  with  100  A-l  class,  without  restriction. 
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It  would  be   misleading  to  see  two   of   these 

ships    alongside    of   each    other    in    the    dock  8Ju!y.i88o. 

with   no  distinctive  mark  of  any  kind  showing 

that  the  one  ship  is  essentially  a  different  type  of 

ship  from  the  other. 

5210.  The  owners'  load-line  would  show  that, 
would  it  not? — Do  you  mean  the  Government 
load-line  ? 

5211.  It  is  not  the  Government  load-line,  but 
it  is  called  the  Plimsoll  mark ;  it  is  really  the 
owners' load-line? — That  would  make  no  differ- 
ence whatever ;  it  would  still  be  denoted  on  the 
three- deck  ship,  that  is  the  ship  with  full  scant- 
ling, as  it  would  be  in  the  awning-deck  ship,  and 
one  person  might  think  it  was  sufficiently  loaded 
down  to  that  depth,  and  another  might  think  it 
might  go  deeper. 

5212.  If  the  shipowner  did  what  was  right  he 
would  put  his  mark  in  the  awning-decx  ship 
where  you  did,  because  I  assume  that  this  mark 
is  the  right  mark,  after  careful  inquiry  by  your 
own  very  experienced  staff.  If  you  could  trust 
the  shipowner,  would  you  have  any  need  to  inter* 
fere  at  all? — No;  but  shipowners  would  not  do 
that;  they  do  not  do  it  now;  they  put  the  mark 
in  many  cases  a  great  deal  deeper,  they  say,  than 
they  intend  to  load  the  ship  down  to.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  appear  that  the  ship  is  loaded 
with  good  freeboard  that  the  mark  is  placed  a 
considerable  distance  above  where  they  intend 
the  ship  to  be  loaded  down  to. 

5213.  They  do  that  in  the  case  of  two  and 
three-deck  ships  as  well  as  in  the  awning-deck 
ships  ?— Precisely. 

5214.  I  ask  you  again  if  you  have  made  this 
exception  in  order  to  make  patent  the  greater 
insecurity  in  one  class  of  ship*,  why  do  you  not 
extend  it  to  the  other  class  m  which  the  same 
source  of  danger  exists? — The  same  source  of 
danger  does  not  exist,  because  the  source  of 
danger  in  a  low  freeboard  in  the  two  and  three 
deck  ships,  may  be  as  much  from  the  want  of 
stability  as  from  the  quantity  of  cargo  placed  in 
it ;  but  it  is  not  from  structural  strength  which 
has  to  be  considered  in  the  awning-deck  ship. 

5215.  I  suppose  I  am  right  in  saying  that  any 
ship  may  be  so  overladen  as  to  be  dangerous? — 
Most  distinctly,  she  may  be  overladen ;  she  may 
be  overladen  until  she  is  sunk  down,  and  her 
specific  gravity  made  heavier  than  the  water  in 
which  she  floats,  and  of  course  she  will  go  to  the 
bottom. 

5216.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  ships  at  present  which,  if 
laden  down  to  the  owners' load-line,  would  be  dan- 
gerous ? — I  should  like  you  to  name  any  specific 
ship,  or  let  me  look  at  her ;  every  ship  should  be 
judged  on  her  own  merits. 

5217.  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  as  against  a 
particular  ship,  although  I  could  do  that ;  but  is 
it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  ships  which,  if  they  were  loaded 
down  to  the  owner's  load-line,  would  be  dan- 
gerous ? — I  should  not  like  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion unless  I  had  the  ship's  name.  If  you  were 
to  ask  me  what  ships  are  so  marked,  I  could  not 
tell  you.  I  could  not  charge  my  memory  with 
that,  therefore  I  think  it  would  be  a  mere  open 
assertion. 

5218.  You  know  the  "  Marlborough "?  —  I 
know  the  "  Marlborough." 

5219.  I  will  take  ships  of  that  type?— As  that 
E  e  4  case 
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„  , "!      on      case  is  now  before  a  jury,  I  should  scarcely  like 
8  Julv  1880.  *  .  .      *     *' 

*         *  to  express  an  opinion. 

5220.  I  will  not  ask  you  whether  that  par- 
ticular vessel  was  overladen,  but  whether  there 
are  vessels  of  that  type  which,  if  they  were 
loaded  down  to  the  owner's  load-line,  would  be 
overloaded  ? — It  depends  upon  what  their  owner's 
load-line  is. 

5221.  I  am  not  asking  as  to  any  particular 
ships ;  I  am  asking  you  whether,  in  tne  course 
of  your  great  experience,  you  have  not  fre- 
quently come  across  ships  which,  if  they  were 
loaded  down  to  the  owner's  load-line,  would  not, 
in  your  opinion,  be  dangerous? — I  should  like 
to  give  you  all  the  information  I  can,  although 
I  am  obliged,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  reticent, 
in  my  case,  with  regard  to  matters  of  this  kind, 
as  you  will  easily  understand  from  the  position 
I  occupy.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  here  to  give 
you  all  the  information  that  I  possibly  can,  and 
I  should  like  to  do  so.  I  would  not  like  to  com- 
mit myself  te  saying  that  the  shipowners  of  the 
country  are  accustomed  to  place  marks  on  ships 
that  render  these  ships  essentially  dangerous, 
because  if  I  were  to  do  that  I  should  be  impli- 
cating the  Board  of  Trade,  because  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  power  to  stop  those  ships  if 
loaded  down  to  that,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  implicate  the  Board  of  Trade  by  a  charge  of 
negligence. 

5222.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  make  anything 
like  a  general  statement,  not  even  to  say  what 
proportion  of  ships,  but  what  I  am  asking  you 
to  say  is,  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
not  a  great  number  of  ships  which,  if  they  were 
laden  down  to  the  owner's  load-line,  would  be 
dangerous? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that  with- 
out  seeing  the  load-line,  and  knowing  where  it  is 
placed. 

5223.  I  am  asking  you  to  speak  of  your 
own  knowledge? — I  should  decline  to  offer  an 
opinion. 

5224.  It  is  not  a  question  of  opinion  ? — I  can- 
not call  to  mind  any  particular  ships. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

5225.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  to 
protect  your  general  rulesof  Lloyd's  that  you  grant 
a  lighter  scantling  for  awning-deck  ships,  so  that 
it  should  not  be  a  strong  structure,  and  you 
retain  to  yourselves  the  power  of  fixing  the  load- 
line  in  consequence  ?  —  I  think  that  is  what  I 
have  made  clear  to  the  Chairman,  who  asked  me 
that  question.  If  I  were  to  explain  the  thing  a 
little  more  I  should  say  this :  Lloyd's  Register 
committee,  you  must  understand,  lay  down  no 
rules  themselves  for  special  ships  in  order  to  in- 
duce parties  to  build  any  kind  of  ships  in  particu- 
lar. Ships  are  produced  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  certain  trades,  and  they  are  continually 
varying  as  the  various  requirements  of  trade  are 
opening  out,  but  owners  initiate  these  new  types 
themselves.  Lloyd's  have  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
but  when  it  is  found  useful  for  certain  purposes 
of  trade,  and  owners  wish  to  build  this  kind  of 
ship,  and  wish  to  have  a  class  for  it,  it  then  be- 
comes the  duty  of  Lloyd's  Register  to  say,  "  If 
you  wish  to  have  a  class  for  this  vessel  we  are 
willing  to  assign  you  a  class,  but  if  must  be  ac- 
companied by  special  conditions."  This  may  be 
a  ship  which,  although  the  upper  part  is  very 
serviceable,  is  different  from  the  ordinary  decked 
ship. 


Chairman. 

5226.  That  really  does  not  touch  the  point ; 
but  I  will  put  it  now  so  plainly  that  it  will  be 
impossible  not  to  understand  it.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  work  which  Lloyd's  Registry  is  doing 
on  these  awning-deck  ships  is  of  the  most  useful 
and  valuable  character.  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  why  is  it  not  carried  further.  If  it  were 
carried  further  it  might  relieve  this  Committee 
and  Parliament  of  the  necessity  of  further  legis- 
lation with  regard,  at  all  events,  to  the  question 
of  load-line.  We  have  it  given  in  evidence  that 
in  America  and  elsewhere  it  is  done,  and  1  really 
want  to  know  why  it  is  not  done  here.  The 
principal  point  I  put  to  you  is  this,  you  give  us 
as  the  reason  for  doing  it  in  the  case  of  awning- 
deck  ships,  that  there  would  be  a  danger  that 
without  it  the  owner  would  put  his  load-line  too 
low  from  ignorance,  not  from  anything  else  ? — 
Yes. 

5227.  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  owner  does, 
from  the  same  cause,  put  his  load-line  too  low  in 
the  case  of  other  ships,  which  are  not  awning- 
deck  ships,  and  that  therefore  exactly  the  same 
reason  exists  for  vour  operations  in  the  case  of 
the  other  class  ot  ships  as  exists  in  the  awning 
class  of  ships  ?—  I  will  explain  to  you  very  clearly 
why  it  is  not.  You  must  understand  that 
Lloyd's  Register  Society  is  a  self-constituted 
body ;  they  have  no  Act  of  Parliament  what- 
ever by  which  they  can  undertake  to  do  high- 
handed acts  according  to  their  own  will  and 
pleasure.  They  have  to  do  what  they  do  in  con- 
nection with  bhipowning  merchants  and  under- 
writing bodies,  who  must  be  consenting  parties. 
If  they  are  not  consenting  parties,  it  remains  to 
them  whether  they  will  support  Lloyd's  Register 
or  not.  They  can  remain  away  if  they  do  not  like 
the  rules,  and  will  not  sulmit  to  the  rules  made 
by  Lloyd's  Register  committee.     If  Lloyd's  Re- 

fister,  like  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  that  would  render  them  powerful  to 
do  anything  they  chose,  perhaps  they  might 
undertake  some  further  duties  as  that  referred  to. 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  as  they  are  constituted  now  it 
is  their  desire  in  the  interests  of  the  mercantile 
marine  to  have  the  bulk  of  the  mercantile  shipping 
registered  in  their  book  and  under  efficient  sur- 
vey. If  they  make  a  rule  by  which  they  drive 
away  shipowners  as  a  body  from  them,  they  would 
be  destroying  their  present  usefulness :  and  they 
can  only  make  their  rules  more  restrictive  in  con- 
nection with  the  bodies  associated  with  them  for 
the  purpose  of  classification ;  and  if  they  were  to 
make  a  rule  fixing  a  load-line  for  all  ships,  they 
would  make  shipowners  generally  avoid  the 
the  Register  Book. 

5228.  In  your  opinion  it  would  raally  be  a  de- 
sirable thing  for  Lloyd's  Registry  to  fix  a  load- 
line  for  all  ships  if  only  that  it  could  be  done 
without  driving  away  custom,  and  interfering 
with  your  business? — I  do  not  say  so  by  any 
means  at  all.  Seeing  that  1  have  something  to 
do  in  the  matter  of  advising  the  committee,  and 
finding  the  great  difficulty  we  have  now  with 
awning-deck  ships  in  reconciling  the  line  of  the 
shipowners  with  our  own  views,  the  difficulties 
would  be  so  enormous  that  I  should  be  very  sorry, 
personally,  for  Lloyd's  Registry  to  have  to  under- 
take it. 

5229.  Are  not  the  difficulties  greater  with  awn- 
ing decks  than  with  any  other  shins  ? — Not  at  all. 
In  awnin^-deck  ships  you  have  still  your  seven  feet 
of  freeboard  from  the  main-deck,  making  a  per- 
fectly 
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fectly  safe  ship,  and  it  is  only  a  question  as  to 
what  distance  from  the  main  deck  the  vessel  is  to 
be  loaded.  The  ship  is  sufficiently  strong  to  put 
any  cargo  into  her  which  would  load  her  to  near 
her  main-deck.  It  is  more  a  question  of  what  is 
right  in  keeping  the  thin  plating  above  the  load- 
line  that  is  to  be  considered.  If  you  were  to  take 
all  types  of  ships  into  consideration  and  fix  a  load- 
line  for  them,  it  would  be  a  vastly  more  difficult 
thing. 

5230.  I  only  ask  you  one  other  question  about 
that.  You  have  told  us  that  the  special  reason 
for  dealing  with  these  awning- deck  ships  is,  that 
they  are  ships  in  which  the  superstructure  is  not 
of  the  full  scantling  ? — Yes. 

5231.  Is  not  a  spar-decked  ship  a  ship  in  which 
the  superstructure  is  not  the  full  scantling  ? — A 
spar-deck  ship  is  framed  in  the  same  way  as  a 
three-deck  ship  ;  not  only  the  reverse  framing,  but 
the  beams  are  stronger  than  in  the  awning-decked 
ship.  There  is  a  trifling  difference  in  the  scant- 
lings, but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  an  awning- 
deck  ship. 

5232.  Do  you  fix  a  load-line  in  the  case  of  a 
spar-deck  ship  ? — Not  in  the  case  of  a  spar  deck- 
snip. 

5233.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  objection  to 
that? — There  would  not  be  a  very  great  objection, 
and,  further  than  that,  the  spar-deck  ship,  as 
now  built  according  to  Lloyd's  Registry  rules,  we 
consider  to  be  a  vessel  strong  enough  to  be  loaded 
like  an  ordinary  flush-deck  ship.  We  do  not  allow 
erections  on  the  spar-deck  except  such  as  are 
necessary  for  the  purpoees  of  navigation,  whereas 
in  the  three*deck  ship  we  require  larger  scant- 
lings, because  such  ships  often  have  a  long  poop 
and  forecastle,  and  houses  on  deck  for  passengers, 
and  consequently  the  scantlings  are  required  to 
be  larger  in  that  case,  so  that  the  spar-deck  may 
be  considered  like  a  flush-deck  vessel  without 
having  heavy  weights  on  deck;  therefore  the  load- 
line  was  not  a  matter  of  importance  in  that  type 
of  ship  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  awning-deck 
ship. 

5234.  Confining  yourself  entirely  to  grain- 
laden  ships,  we  had  a  paper  put  in,  in  which  there 
is  a  report  from  Mr.  Irask,  the  surveyor  for  the 
New  York  underwriters,  and  in  this  report  he 
says  that  in  the  case  of  ships  of  great  depth,  in 
proportion  to  their  breadth,  the  New  York  sur- 
veyors endeavour  to  make  the  freeboard  depen- 
dent on  the  proportion  of  depth  to  breadth ;  what 
is  the  objection  to  that  ? — I  cannot  state  what  is 
the  objection,  but  really  the  load-line  question,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  is  such  a  vexed 
question,   and  such  an  important  question  alto- 

{jether,  that  I  am  not  prepared  off-hand  to  go 
argely  into  it.  As  to  rules  of  that  kind 
there  are  many  and  various  opinions.  That  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  ships  should  regulate  the 
draught  to  some  extent,  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
that  is  only  one  element  in  the  consideration.  To 
take  a  scale  of  that  kind  I  am  sure  would  be  very 
fallacious;  although  it  might  be  perfectly  suitable 
for  long  ships  it  might  be  very  unsuitable  for  short 
ones. 

5235.  Do  you  happen  to  have  seen  the  evi- 
dence given  here  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Shaw, 
the  gentleman  who  came  to  us  from  Canada  ? — 
No. 

5236.  He  told  us  that  in  Canada  he  fixed  the 
freeboard  for  every  ship  as  it  went  out,  and  he 
did  so,  basing   his  decision  greatly  upon  your 
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rules,  but  acting  also  a  little  according  to  rule  of  g  jT7Tqq0 
thumb,  using  his  discretion  and  judgment  in  each  * 

case,  and  he  had  never  had  a  single  complaint ; 
do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
doing  that  in  all  cases? — Do  you  mean  in  de- 
puting one  single  individual  to  fix  the  load-line, 
and  whether  there  would  be  a  dispute  between 
him  and  English  shipowners? 

5237.  Mr.  Shaw  gave  us  to  understand  that 
this  thing  had  been  done  in  Montreal  without 
difficulty;  do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  doing  the  same  thing  in  England  ? — 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  insisting  on  the 
thing  being  done  if  you  had  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  give  satis- 
faction. I  have  heard  shipowners  complain  of 
the  way  in  which  their  ships  are  loaded  from  Mon- 
treal, and  I  apprehend  it  would  be  the  same  thing 
here. 

5238.  Mr.  Shaw  told  us  there  had  not  been  a 
single  case  of  appeal  in  which  the  appeal  court 
had  decided  against  him? — There  are  appeal 
courts  here  in  London,  but  I  know  the  reason 
why  parties  do  not  resort  to  them  very  often. 

6239.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  in  your 
opinion  it  would  be  as  easy  to  fix  the  load-line, 
here  as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  in  Montreal? 
— No.  I  imagine  there  is  not  a  great  ques- 
tion about  fixing  the  load-line  with  very  large 
steamers;  a  question  of  a  few  inches  one  way 
or  the  other  does  not  matter  much.  When 
you  have  a  ship  with  10  or  11  feet  of  freeboard 
the  question  of  a  few  inches  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  consequence;  butitis  with  smaller  ships,  such 
as  the  grain-cargo  carrying  ships  of  vaiious  types 
where  the  question  of  a  lew  inches  will  be  the 
subject  of  contention.  Unless  the  thing  is  differ- 
ently arranged  from  any  way  in  which  I  know  at 
present  how  to  arrange  it,  er  to  suggest  how  it 
could  be  arranged,  shipowners  would  be  sure  to 
complain. 

5240.  I  take  it  your  opinion  is,  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  and  possiblv  an  impossible 
thing  for  the  Board  of  Traiie  to  nx  the  load-line 
without  giving  rise  to  the  greatest  dissatisfac- 
tion ? — That  it  would  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction 
there  is  no  doubt ;  it  would  have  to  be  under- 
taken with  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  and  experience, 
and  the  utmost  judiciousness.  I  should  scarcely 
be  able  to  tell  how  best  to  commence  it. 

5241.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  spe- 
cially to  the  loss  of  grain  ships  for  the  last  few 
years? — Yes,  particularly  this  last  year;  I  can- 
not say  that  my  attention  has  been  directed  so 
much  to  grain  ships  in  particular,  but  to  steamers ; 
more  particularly  during  this  last  year,  finding  a 
number  of  steamers  had  foundered,  our  attention 
was  specially  drawn  to  it,  and  our  curiosity  was 
awakened  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  the 
cause  of  this  might  be.  On  account  of  seeing 
these  Losses,  particularly  in  one  or  two  cases  where 
the  ships  were  known  to  have  capsised,  we  under- 
took calculations  to  endeavour  if  we  could  ascer- 
tain whether  the  cause  could  be  put  down  to  the 
want  of  stability,  and  the  residts  of  those  calcu- 
lations were  embodied  in  that  pamphlet  which  at 
his  request  I  sent  to  your  clerk — a  paper  read  by 
me  before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects. 

5242.  What  was  the  conclusion  at  which  you 
arrived  ? — The  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  was 
that,  with  some  of  these  ships,  when  they  are 
fully  laden  with  homogeneous  cargo  like  grain, 
or  a  cargo  that  will  fill  them,  their  margin  of 
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stability  is  small,  and  no  doubt  some  of  them  run 
8  July  1880.    great  rigk  5n  meeting  with  a  gale  with  a  slight 

shifting  of  cargo. 

5243.  In  the  case  of  such  ships  as  these,  it 
would  surely  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  sailors 
who  have  to  navigate  them  that  a  load-line  should 
be  fixed  ? — It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage, 
and  a  source  of  safety,  if  owners  were  to  load 
them  properly.  There  is  no  doubt  some  of 
these  ships,  unless  great  care  is  taken  in  load- 
ing, incur  great  risk  indeed.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  so.  I  think  it  is  right  I  should 
say  so.  That  is  the  result  of  our  calculations, 
that  where  these  ships  are  loaded  with  no  water 
ballast,  or  any  other  kind  of  ballast,  and  where 
they  are  filled  to  the  upper  deck  with  grain,  the 
small  amount  of  stability  renders  them  exceed- 
ingly dangerous. 

5244.  In  fact,  there  have  been  recently  en- 
gaged in  the  grain  trade  a  specially  dangerous 
class  of  ships? — Very  dangerous  where  they 
have  been  improperly  loaded.  The  margin  of 
safety  is  not  so  great  as  it  should  be. 

5245.  I  suppose  the  ships  are  well  found  ? — 
The  ships  are  perfectly  strong  and  good,  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  and  all  our  experience 
has  shown,  and  we  have  no  data  of  any  kind 
whatever  to  lead  us  to  a  contrary  conclusion 
that  they  are  perfectly  strong  enough,  but  from 
their  form  an,d  proportions,  when  loaded  as  some 
of  them  are,  thereis  too  small  an  amount  of  stability 
to  enable  them  to  contend  with  very  heavy 
weather  and  to  run  the  risk  of  the* grain  shifting 
even  very  slightly. 

5246.  I  suppose  those  ships  could  only  be 
made  safe  to  carry  grain  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  cargo ;  I  mean  to  say  "they  would  be  safe  if 
they  were  not  overladen?  —Perfectly  safe  if  they 
were  not  overladen ;  that,  is  to  say,  if  they  had  less 
cargo  in  the  'tween  decks.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

5247.  Would  that  security  be  continued  if  they 
had  in  every  case  a  sufficient  freeboard? — Their 
stability  would  be  much  increased,  and  their 
safety  increased.  There  is  doubt  of  that.  With 
ships  of  that  type,  the  freeboard  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  consideration  as  regards  the  safety  of 
the  ship. 

5248.  May  I  ask  you  whether  your  Committee 
have  ever  considered  the  propriety  of  fixing  a 
freeboard  in  the  case  of  this  specially  dangerous 
class  of  ships? — No;  and  they  were  only  dan- 
gerous when  loaded  with  a  certain  description  of 
cargo,  and  we  never  can  tell  when  the  ships  come 
to  us  for  classification  whether  they  are  to  be 
laden  with  iron  ore  or  grain  continually.  It  is 
not  a  matter  for  Lloyd's  Register  committee  to 
consider  what  cargo  they  may  afterwards  take. 

5249.  You  do  not  think,  in  the  case  of  these 
ships,  the  danger  is  due  to  the  shifting  of  the 
cargo,  but  that  is  rather  a  consequence  of  the 
want  of  stability  of  the  ship,  is  it  not  ? — No  ;  of 
course  one  contributes  to  the  other.  The  ship, 
if  she  had  a  small  margin  of  stability,  so  long  as 
she  was  continually  upright,  would  be  in  no 
danger,  but  when  such  a  ship  is  sailing  with  a 
wind  on  the  beam  she  is  heeled  over  a  little  from 
the  force  of  the  wind.  When,  in  addition  to  that, 
the  cargo  shifts  even  very  little,  it  tends  to  keep 
her  do^s  n,  and  the  heel  gradually  increases,  and 
the  danger  goes  on  increasing,  whereas  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  less  importance  in  a  sailing  ship 
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with  greater  stability,  or   a   vessel  with   higher 
freeboard  and  greater  proportion  of  beam. 

5250.  In  all  these  cases,  if  there  had  been 
sufficient  freeboard,  probably  there  would  have 
been  no  loss  from  shifting  of  cargo  ? — We  are 
only  assuming  that  the  loss  of  these  missing  ships 
has  been  owing  to  the  want  of  stability.  I  can 
only  say,  from  the  calculations  we  have  made, 
that  we  have  found  that  to  be  one  element  of  the 
loss ;  but  whether  these  losses  are  all  to  be  put 
down  to  that,  I  cannot  say. 

5251.  I  think  you  say,  with  regard  to  some  of 
them,  it  was  almost  a  certainty  that  they  would 
capsize? — It  is  very  likely.  I  do  not  say  it  is 
a  certainty,  but  I  think  no  doubt  need  arise  that 
such  accidents  have  happened  when  laden  in  that 
way. 

5252.  One  may  fairly  assume,  as  to  a  conside- 
rable proportion  of  them,  at  all  events,  that  that 
was  the  cause  of  their  loss? — I  think  so.  Many 
reasons  have  been  given  as  to  the  probable  cause 
of  loss,  but  from  these  ships  foundering  or  being 
missing,  we  have  not  had  any  real  data;  and 
when  we  got  a  case  where  one  of  these  vessels 
has  capsized,  and  not  in  very  serious  weather, 
and  laden  in  that  manner,  and  from  calculations 
we  find  that  that  ship  had  such  a  slight  margin 
of  stability,  it  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  she  did  capsize.  It  is  very  fair  to  assume 
that  these  ships  of  similar  proportions  and 
similarly  laden  met  the  same  fate.  That  is  the 
best  opinion  we  can  give  on  such  a  subject. 

5253.  I  take  it  that,  in  your  opinion,  even  if 
these  ships  had  been  laden  under  guch  regula- 
tions as  the  Canadian  ports,  for  instance,  require, 
they  wouldhavegoue  to  the  bottom  ?—  I  think  they 
still  would  have  been  very  dangerous  ;  it  would 
not  have  diminished  the  .danger  arising  from 
instability. 

5254.  Merely  to  have  put  one-third  of  the 
cargo  in  bags  supposing  it  was  not  so  put,  or  to 
have  carried  shifting  boards  down  to  the  kelson, 
would  have  removed  what,  in  your  opinion,  was 
the  real  cause  of  danger?  —  Not  the  primary 
cause  and  the  greatest  cause.  I  believe  the 
primary  and  greatest  cause  was  the  want  of 
stability,  but  the  shifting  of  the  cargo  contri- 
buted, of  course,  to  the  danger ;  and  anything  that 
can  be  shown  to  lessen  that  tendency  to  shifting 
in  cargo  would  lessen  the  danger  to  some  extent. 

5255.  So  that  if  we  really  want  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  loss  of  grainships,  and  possibly  a 
great  number  of  other  ships  too,  we  must  con- 
sider the  extent  of  freeboard  and  over-loading  ? — 
I  think  all  those  questions  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  There  is  no  doubt  a  wise  owner 
and  a  judicious  owner,  in  loading  his  ship,  would 
consider  all  these  points;  for  instance,  there  is 
not  a  sailing  ship  on  the  water,  if  care  was  not 
taken  in  loading  her,  but  would  be  unsafe,  and 
she  would  be  liable  to  be  capsized. 

5255.*  You  talk  of  sailing  ships,  and  the  ex- 
perience gained  by  sailing  ship  owners  and  cap- 
tains towards  inducing  them  to  load  their  ships 
according  to  the  description  of  cargo  taken  on 
bbard? — Whether  it  was  a  dead  weight  cargo  or 
a  light  cargo,  or  whatever  it  was,  the  cargo  in 
sailing  vessels  was  stowed  according  to  the  form 
and  the  stability  of  the  ship ;  but  it  has  been  too 
much  the  custom  with  steamers  not  to  pay  that 
attention  to  the  loading  which  was  previously  the 
case  with  sailing  ships. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Martell,  re-called;  and  further  Examined.. 


Chairman. 

5256.  Having  considered  specially  the  ques- 
tion of  the  losses  of  grain  ships,  can  you  suggest 
anything  to  the  Committee  in  the  shape  of 
legislation  which  might  tend  to  prevent  those 
losses  ? — When  I  was  in  America  and  Canada 
I  took  particular  pains  to  make  inquiries  of  our 
surveyors  at  those  ports  with  reference  to  grain 
loading,  and  perhaps  if  I  were  to  read  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  one  of  our  surveyors,  it  would 
give  an  idea.  These  men  are  resident,  natives 
in  fact,  and  they  have  had  great  experience,  and 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  this  loading,  and  this 
is  the  opinion  of  one  of  them  who  is  onr  surveyor 
at  New  York.  He  says,  "  The  loading  of  sailing 
ships  and  steamers  with  grain  is  as  follows  :  My 
mind  has  been  made  up  for  some  time  past  that 
they  were  not  loaded  properly,  as  I  have  seen 
ships  and  steamers  from  1,200  to  1,800  tons 
loaded  inside  of  10  working  hours,  not  giving  an 
opportunity  of  trimming  the  grain  properly. 
I  have  seen  vessels  return  to  this  port  after  being 
out  a  few  hundred  miles,  and  found  the  grain 
shifted,  giving  a  heavy  list  to  one  side.  In  these 
cases  the  vessels  were  loaded  with  loose  grain  in 
the  lower  hold,  and  about  one  foot  over  the 
lower  deck  beams,  then  floored  off  with  one-inch 
boards,  and  grain  in  bags  for  the  balance  of  cargo. 
When  they  returned  the  grain  in  bulk  was  below 
the  level  of  the  lower  tier  of  beams,  caused  by  the 
grain  settling  and  filling  under  the  shelves,  causing 
the  boards  under  the  bags  to  rest  on  the  beams, 
and  when  the  vessel  got  in  a  heavy  sea  the  whole 
'tween  decks  had  worked  to  one  side,  and  kept 
the  vessel  with  a  heavy  list.  These  accidents 
have  been  frequent,  but  still  they  load  the  same 
way  now." 

5257.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— It  is  dated 
11th  January  in  the  present  year. 

5258.  That  opinion  goes  to  show  that  the  chief 
defect  is  in  the  manner  of  loading? — It  is  in  the 
manner  of  loading.  I  will  just  refer  to  that  again. 
There  is  an  extract  here  which  I  should  like  to 
read  to  you,  in  which  the  writer  quotes  from  Mr. 
Jones,  the  President  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  In- 
surance Companies ;  he  says,  "  Mr.  Jones  states 
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that  his  experience  is  that  if  grain  is  properly   M.?.  Martell. 

loaded  in  bulk  it  is  as  safe  as  when  loaded  in  

bags,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  12  July 
proper  stowage,  and  while  there  are  printed  rules  1880. 
(copies  herewith)  for  the  guidance  of  inspectors, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  they  are  seldom  if  ever 
carried  out.  At  the  present  time  the  inspector 
passes  the  ceiling,  and  the  vessel  is  placed  under 
the  elevator,  and  the  grain  poured  in  and  stowed 
haphazard  by  the  trimmers;  when  loaded  the  in- 
spector again  visits  her,  and  as  a  rule  passes  her 
all  right,  but  in  many  cases  on  the  second  and 
last  visit  he  simply  looks  at  the  draught  and 
general  trim  of  the  vessel,  and  knows  nothing 
about  the  stowage.  This  lax  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness is  mainly  due  from  the  vessels  employing 
and  paying  the  inspector,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
New  x  ork,  and  English,  and  foreign  companies 
accepting  his  survey  and  certificate.  In  my 
opinion  the  loading  should  be  inspected  every 
few  hours,  and  the  inspector  have  power  to  stop 
the  elevator  and  see  the  cargo  properly  trimmed 
and  packed  down/'  That  is  his  opinion  after  an 
experience  of  a  great  many  years;  and  I  believe 
from  all  the  inquiries  I  have  made,  and  from  all 
I  saw,  that  if  grain  were  stowed  in  bulk  in  the 
lower  hold,  as  they  do  at  Montreal,  and  the  bulk 
grain  properly  levelled  and  properly  boarded  and 
then  filled  in  tightly  with  bags  between,  my 
opinion  is  that  the  grain  could  be  carried  safely  ; 
but  the  question  arises  as  to  the  proper  inspection 
of  that,  and  seeing  it  is  properly  done,  because  if 
it  is  done  in  this  loose  kind  of  way  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, though  it  may  be  said  that  the  bulk  grain 
was  boarded  over,  and  bags  put  in,  it  still  does 
not  prevent  the  shifting.  I  know  a  steamer  that 
came  across  the  Atlantic  only  a  short  time  ago, 
say  a  month  or  two  ago ;  she  came  into  one  of  the 
foreign  ports,  and  she  had  shifted  her  cargo,  and 
she  was  very  nearly  lost.  Had  not  the  weather 
moderated  so  that  the  grain  could  be  properly 
trimmed  again,  there  is  no  doubt  the  ship  would 
have  been  lost,  but  as  it  was  she  came  in  with  a  very 
heavy  list.  The  bulk  grain  in  the  hold  in  that 
case  had  been  levelled,  and  it  had  been  boarded, 
p  p  2  but 
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but  instead  of  a  perfect  platform  being  made  the 
boards  were  placed  about  six  inches  apart  from 
each  other,  consequently  the  bulk  grain  worked 
out  between  these  openings  between  the  boards, 
and  that  caused  the  movement  of  the  bags,  and 
so  the  whole  bulk  of  the  cargo  at  the  upper 
part  becanie,  as  the  sailors  say,  alive,  and  con- 
sequently gave  room  for  shifting,  and  it  did 
shift  to  a  very  serious  extent.  So  that  it  is  not 
only  the  Montreal  mode  of  doing  it,  but  it  is  like- 
wise seeing  it  is  properly  done. 

5259.  In  your  experience,  is  it  properly  carried 
out  in  the  case  of  the  Montreal  inspection  ? — I 
believe  it  is,  most  thoroughly.  I  know  the  prin- 
cipal port  warden  there.  I  saw  him  and  had  a 
conversation  with  him  in  Canada,  when  I  was 
going  through  those  ports,  and  I  think  that  there 
the  system  is  properly  carried  out;  that  is,  the 
grain,  in  the  first  place,  is  properly  levelled.  That 
means  that  the  vacant  spaces  round  the  side  of  a 
ship  are  filled  in  with  bulk,  and  in  the  next  place, 
there  is  a  perfect  platform  for  the  bags  to  rest  on, 
and  where  they  are  not  too  tightly  filled  they 
can  be  jointed  in  against  each  other,  and  you  have 
a  perfect  and  solid  stowage  of  them.  I  believe 
that  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of  stowing  grain. 

5260.  The  opinions  you  have  alluded  to  go  to 
show  that  the  regulations,  however  adequate  they 
may  be  in  themselves,  are  not  properly  carried 
out  in  the  case  of  the  American  ports  ? — That  is 
precisely  so. 

5261.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
a  better  mode  of  inspection  whereby  a  safe  mode 
of  loading  may  be  insured  ? — I  am  very  adverse 
to  any  kind  of  restrictions  which  are  unnecessary 
in  any  kind  of  way,  but  I  think  this  is  really  a 
very  important  matter,  and  I  do  not  think  ship- 
owners, of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the  better 
class  of  shipowners,  as  a  rule  would  greatly 
object  to  any  mode  of  that  kind  for  carrying 
a  portion  of  the  cargo  in  bulk  in  the  hold, 
and  the  other  portion  in  bags,  and  in  order  to 
make  that  effectual  I  should  think  they  would 
have  no  objection  to  a  surveyor  being  attached  to 
the  consulate.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
possible,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  inter- 
national law,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  an  independent  man  (you 
must  have  a  perfectly  independent  man,  because 
it  is  no  use  having  an  inspector  who  is  paid  by 
the  person  whose  wish  it  is  to  get  through  it  as 
quickly  as  possible)  was  attached  to  the  consulate, 
to  see  that  this  was  properly  done  there  would 
be  no  great  hardship,  and  the  thing  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  effectually  done. 

5262.  You  would  make  some  Government  de- 
partment here  responsible  through  a  surveyor 
appointed  for  each  of  the  ports?— -It  seems  to  me 
that  unless  the  American  Government  were  to 
appoint  independent  inspectors  themselves,  there 
really  is  no  other  way  of  effectually  insuring  this 
being  done. 

5263.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  kind  of 
surveyors  appointed  under  those  circumstances 
at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere  ? — No ;  I  have 
heard  that  6ome  have  been  appointed,  but  I 
know  nothing  about  the  manner. 

5264.  Are  you  aware  that  grain  ships  which 
have  passed  the  survey  of  the  surveyor  acting 
under  the  consul  at  Alexandria  have  since  been 
lost  through  the  improper  manner  of  stowage  ? — 
I  have  not  heard  of  that,  but  I  should  say.  with 
reference  to  my  remarks  that  a  great  deal  must 
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depend  on  the  kind  of  man  you  appoint.  If  you 
are  to  appoint  men  of  that  kind,  in  the  first  place 
they  should  be  men  of  experience  and  integrity. 
Such  men  may  be  obtained,  but  you  could  only 
insure  obtaining  men  of  that  kind  by  employing 
men  at  a  respectable  income,  so  that  they  may  be 
entirely  independent  of  those  around  them. 

5265.  They  would  be  in  a  position  of  great 
temptation,  would  they  not  ? — Unquestionably  I 
take  it  they  would,  under  the  circumstances, 
being  so  far  away  from  this  country. 

5266.  It  might  be  worth  the  while  of  interested 
parties  to  pay  large  sums  fo  obtain  an  opinion 
from  them  favourable  to  their  views  ? — x  es,  if 
you  had  a  low  class  of  men  to  deal  with,  with  a 
small  income,  who  could  scarcely  live,  they 
would  be  open  to  temptation  ;  but,  from  my  ex- 
perience of  public  officers,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  very  great  fear  of  temptation  of  that  kind. 
That  is  my  experience. 

5267.  You  would  feel  that  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  such  a  case  that  they  should 
receive  large  salaries? — They  should  receive 
salaries  sufficient  to  keep  them  above  tempta- 
tion. 

5268.  Have  Lloyd's  made  any  rules  with  re- 
gard to  grain  loading  ? — Not  Lloyd's  Register  of 
Shipping. 

5269.  I  mean  the  underwriters? — I  cannot 
answer  for  the  underwriters. 

5279.  The  only  other  thing  I  want  to  ask  you 
is,  whether  you  are  aware  of  the  proportion  of 
loss  in  foreign  and  English  ships? — No,  I  am 
not. 

5271.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety,  or  otherwise,  of  imposing  regulations 
on  foreign  ships  ? — I  think,  most  unquestionably, 
if  there  is  any  compulsory  law  with  reference  to 
English  shipping,  that  should  not  be  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  with  reference  to  foreign  shipping. 
I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  on  that  point,  and 
I  believe  shipowners  generally  think  that  if  they 
were  all  in  the  same  boat,  foreigners  and  English 
owners  alike,  any  reasonable  rules  that  should  be 
made  they  would  rather  accept,  in  my  opinion, 
than  otherwise.  There  is  a  class  of  shipowners 
now  in  existence,  men  who  really  do  not  seem  to 
have  a  proper  regard  for  their  reputation,  or 
having  sufficient  knowledge  to  know  what  to  do 
in  the  loading  of  ships,  and  I  know,  from  actual 
experience,  that  a  large  number  of  the  respect- 
able portion  of  the  shipowners  who  have  a  repu- 
tation of  that  kind,  would  accept  anything  that 
was  reasonable  in  the  way  of  insuring  that  things 
were  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

5272.  I  will  point  out  to  you  that  if  your  sug- 
gestion were  adopted,  it  would  not  apply  to 
foreign  ships,  because  the  English  surveyor, 
acting  in  a  foreign  port,  would,  of  course,  have  no 
authority  whatever  to  inspect  the  loading  or  to 
interfere  with  the  stowage  of  foreign  ships  ?— - 
I  should  imagine  that  some  restriction  might  be 
made  with  reference  to  foreign  ships  entering 
English  ports,  which  has  been  suggested.  I  think 
that  something  in  that  way  might  be  done.  I  am 
not  prepared  myself  to  suggest,  but  I  cannot 
imagine  a  difficulty  so  insuperable  that  something 
of  that  kind  cannot  be  done  which  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  Most  certainly 
English  owners  should  be  protected  against  the 
foreign  shipowners. 

5273.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Leyland,  a  large  English 
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shipowner,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  prefer  that 
no  restrictions  were  placed  on  foreign  ships, 
because  he  feared  that  it  would  lead  to  retaliation, 
which  would  be  more  injurious  to  the  English 
shipowner  in  foreign  ports,  than  any  advantage 
derived  from  similar  regulation  applied  to  him  in 
English  ports  ? — I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Leyland's 
evidence,  but  I  scarely  imagine  that  would  ho^ 
to  any  great  extent  as  to  any  reasonable  rules  of 
that  kind  which  are  made.  The  necessity  of  that 
would  be  so  enfoiced  on  foreign  authorities  thai 
I  .should  imagine  the  propriety  of  adopting  n 
-course  of  that  kind  would  be  seen,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  that  it  would  lead  to  such  a  difficulty  as 
you  suggest. 

5274.  You  would  not  fear  retaliation  ?  —  I 
should  not  fear  that  they  could  do  anything  to 
injure  English  shipowners. 

5275.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say 
with  regard  to  grain  ships  ?— No. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

5276.  I  understand  that  whatever  rules  are 
made  you  think  that  the  success  of  them  will 
-depend  upon  their  being  worked  out  by  capable 
:and  proper  inspectors  ? — I  do. 

5277.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  whatever 
found  in  Canada  in  finding,  at  moderate  salaries, 
such  persons.  I  understand  that  you  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  way  it  is  worked  out  in 
Montreal  ? — I  think  it  is  done  very  well  in  Mon- 
treal. 

5278.  There  it  has  not  been  found  necessary 
to  give  very  large  salaries  to  secure  integrity  or 
the  capacity  of  the  men  ? — "  Large  salaries,"  of 
course,  is  comparative.  What  I  mean  is  a  salary 
which  would  place  a  man  in  a  reasonable  position, 
in  such  a  position  that  he  could  feel  on  equal 
terms  with  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do  business. 

5279.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  during  the 
winter  months  the  Canadian  ports  are  practically 
closed  ? — Yes. 

5280.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  whatever 
in  getting  the  men,  or  such  men  as  those  who  are 
now  employed  in  Canada  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  to  go  to  the  United  States  ]>orts 
under  the  consuls,  and  do  exactly  the  same  work 
in.  the  United  States  ports  that  they  do  in  the 
Canadian  ports  now  ? — If  you  appoint  such  a  per- 
son it  would  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  a 
permanent  appointment.  You  must  work  up 
amongst  a  class  of  men  like  that  a  sort  of  esprit  de 
corps.  You  cannot  pick  up  a  few  men  to  send 
them  for  a  few  months  to  do  work  of  that  kind. 

5281.  Are  you  aware  that  what  is  contem- 
plated now  is,  to  have  an  experimental  Bill  for 
one  year  to  see  what  the  effect  would  be  in  the 
United  States  ports,  of  trying  a  more  efficient 
system.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  practi- 
cally borrowing  men  of  actual  experience  in 
Canada  for  that  one  year  ? — No  difficulty  what- 
ever. I  should  imagine. 

5282.  You  would  have  men  who  are  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  work  done  in  Canada,  and  it 
might  be  tried  in  all  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  for  a  single  winter  ? — Yes,  even  if  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to  Canada  for  such  men,  but 
such  men  could  be  found  in  this  country.  I  am 
of  opinion  men  could  be  found  here  perfectly 
competent  and  reliable  at  a  salary  that  would  not 
be  exorbitant: 

5283.  If  the  thing  has  failed  at  Alexandria  it 
must  have  been,  I  suppose,  in  consequence  of 
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a   deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  ? — I 
should  most  certainly  say  so. 

5284.  Of  course  the  way  in  which  it  would  be 
worked  would  be  that  these  inspectors  would 
give  a  certificate  to  the  captains? — Yes. 

5285.  And  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult, 
would  it,  to  make  such  consequences  attach  to  a 
ship  leaving  without  a  certificate  of  that  kind  as 
to  make  it  extremely  dangerous,  and  practically 
impossible,  for  the  shipowner  to  dispense  with  it? 
— I  should  think  that  arrangements  of  that  kind 
could  be  made,  I  see  no  practical  difficulty. 

5286.  If  a  shipowner  chose  to  leave  a  United 
States  port  without  a  certificate  of  that  kind,  and 
the  ship  was  lost,  the  penal  consequences  would 
be  very  serious? — Yes. 

5287.  Now,  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  foreigner ; 
the  Canadians,  who  are  not  a  more  powerful 
Government  than  we  of  Great  Britain,  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  foreigners  in 

•  that  matter.  The  Canadian  regulations  are  ap- 
plied to  all  ships  indifferently,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

5288.  If  the  Government  of  Canada  are 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  foreigners, 
there  ought  to  be  no  greater  difficulty,  I  suppose, 
with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  ? — It 
would  be  somewhat  different.  The  great  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  port  of  loading  that  would  be  in 
America.  The  English  Government  could  not 
make  laws  that  applied  to  American  ports,  nor 
to  Canadian  ports.  They  could  not  make  laws 
that  applied  to  the  port  of  loading. 

5289.  They  could  not  make  a  law  applicable 
to  a  foreign  ship  leaving  America  for  a  foreign 
port,  but  they  might  attach  such  penalties  to  a 
foreign  ship  entering  an  English  port  as  would 
make  it  desirable  and  even  necessary  for  the 
foreign  ship  to  submit  to  the  same  rules? — I  see 
no  difficulty  myself  in  making  such  a  law  to  apply 
in  that  way.  "Perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to 
say  that  why  I  consider  it  so  necessary  that 
so  me  effective  law  of  this  kind  should  be  made 
to  prevent  the  cargo  shifting  in  this  way  is  owing 
to  what  I  know  from  actual  calculation.  These 
ships  are  yerj  many  of  them  carrying  grain,  and 

5articularly  the  type  of  ship  that  has  been  lost, 
"hose  ships  have,  very  many  of  them,  when 
loaded  with  grain,  and  loaded  full,  a  small  mar- 
gin of  stability,  and  consequently  a  very  slight 
shifting  of  grain  in  those  ships  is  much  more 
dangerous  than  in  ships  having  a  large  margin  of 
stability,  consequently  anything  that  could  be 
done  to  prevent  the  shifting  of  cargo  in  ships 
loaded  in  that  way  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance. 

5290.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  been  asked, 
and  they  have  expressed  scepticism,  as  to  whether 
cargoes  do  shift,  and  whether  the  danger  of  loss 
is  consequent  on  shifting ;  that  is  not  your 
opinion  ?— I  believe  the  primary  cause  of  loss  in 
a  great  number  of  these  ships  during  the  last 
winter  has  been  more  from  the  peculiar  cargoes 
they  have  carried,  that  is,  in  carrying  cargoes  by 
which  they  could  be  filled,  homogeneous  cargoes, 
and  which  consequently  caused  a  want  of 
stability  in  those  ships  rather  than  from  the 
actual  shifting  of  the  grain.  My  reason  for 
coming  to  that  conclusion  is  that  I  believe  this 
last  winter  nearly  as  many  ships  of  that  kind 
loaded  with  coal  as  loaded  with  grain  were  lost. 
Coal  is  not  a  cargo  that  shifts ;  as  a  rule  we 
have  never  thought  of  putting  shifting  boards 
for  coal.     Ships  will  fill   with  coal,   and  there 
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could  be  no  fear  whatever  of  its  shifting,  but 
when  you  find  that  a  coal-laden  ship  does  cap- 
size and  is  lost,  it  does  appear  that  it  must 
be  from  some  other  cause  than  the  shifting  of  the 
cargo ;  and  it  was  the  fact  that  one  of  these  ships 
capsized  in  .this  way.  From  data  we  had,  that  led 
me  and  my  colleagues  to  go  into  calculations  as  to 
the  causes  of  these  ships  being  lost  in  that  way, 
and  I  found  out  that  it  was  owing  to  the  ship 
having  a  very  small  margin  of  stability. 

5291.  That  is  to  say,  with  a  cargo  loaded  with 
grain  or  coal,  it  is  much  easier  to  overload  than 
with  a  miscellaneous  cargo  ? — It  is  much  more 
easy  to  produce  a  dangerous  state.  You  get 
the  centre  of  gravity  raised  very  much  more 
than  in  another  case,  where  the  cargo  is  of  such 
specific  gravity,  that  it  will  load  the  ship  deep 
enough  without  putting  the  cargo  between 
decks. 

52i*2.  You  have  been  asked  whether  Lloyd's 
have  not  taken  some  precautions,  and  made- 
rules  corresponding  to  the  rules  of  the  various 
ports  in  the  United  States  ?— -I  think  I  explained 
it  before,  but  I  should  like  to  speak  more  empha- 
tically  on  that  point,  that  it  must  be  understood 
Lloyd's  Register  Society  is  a  eelf-censtituted 
society  founded  by  merchant  shipowners  and 
underwriters  for  their  own  mutual  protection. 
They  make  laws  for  their  own  mutual  pro- 
tection, and  the  rules  that  they  have  laid  down 
are  rules  for  having  ships  built  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  purpose  that  was  required,  and 
being  kept  in  an  efficient  condition.  They 
do  not  take  upon  themselves  the  function  of 
loading ;  that  was  a  matter  involving  so  many 
considerations  that  they  could  not,  lam  of  opinion, 
agree  amongst  each  other  to  admit  such  a  rule 
that.      That    has    been    left   to   individual 


as 


owners  themselves;  and  Lloyd's  Register  of 
shipping  has  never  taken  into  consideration  the 
question  of  loading,  but  has  left  that  to  ship- 
owners, and  their  function  is  merely  to  see  that  the 
ship  is  efficiently  built,  and  efficiently  kept  for 
carrying  cargo. 

5293.  I  know  that  is  the  fact ;  but  Lloyd's, 
whether  the  Register  or  the  other  Lloyd's.  I  sup- 
pose, are  insurers,  who  have  an  interest  in  pre- 
venting the  loss  of  ships? — Yes. 

5294.  If  it  be  the  fact  that  improper  loading, 
whether  overloading  from  stowing  or  from  any 
other  cause,  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  of  the 
losses  of  ships,  why  has  a  body  constituted  like 
Lloyd's,  which  has  the  highest  interest  in  pre- 
serving ships,  not  laid  down  some  rules,  such  as 
the  American  insurers  have,  to  see  that  ships  are 
not  lost  from  causes  of  that  kind  ? — It  is  for  the 
reason  that  I  explained  last.  "When  a  great 
society  of  that  kind  is  founded,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  is  involved  in  keeping  up  a  great  staff, 
and  such  like,  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  all  that  the 
general  body  of  shipowners  should  come  to  them 
to  class  theix  ships.  The  merits  of  these  ships 
are  considered  before  they  receive  the  class.  It 
helps  to  keep  up  a  great  society,  and  adds  im- 
portance to  its  class,  where  the  great  proportion 
of  shipowners  come  to  them  for  the  classification 
of  their  ships.  If  they  were  to  make  such  a  law 
as  a  general  load-line  it  would  deter  shipowners 
from  coming  ;  the  shipowners  would  say,  "  I  can 
fix  my  own  load-line  according  to  the  cargo  and 
voyage  ;  I  can  do  it  without  inspection,  and  if  • 
you  determine  and  fasten  the  load-line  of  my 
ship  I  shall  certainly  not  have  my  ship  classed." 
The  Board  of  Trade  have  the  power  to  see  to 
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the  load-line.  Lloyd's  Register  Society  are  con- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  seeing  ho  .v  ships  are 
built;  but  the  Board  of  Trade  have  power  to 
stop  ships  when  they  are  overloading,  and  they 
have  had  this  power  for  all  these  years;  and  yet 
we  have  been  obliged  to  go  out  of  our  way  to 
make  elaborate  calculations  to  enlighten  ship- 
owners as  to  where  the  real  points  of  danger  are, 
and  endeavour  to  lead  them  into  building  more 
suitable  types  of  ships. 

5295.  That  is  really  no  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion ;  I  point  out  to  you  that  in  the  United 
States  the  insurance  companies  do  insist,  in  order 
to  attain  a  greater  degree  of  security  for  ships, 
on  certain  rules  to  be  observed  with  reference  to 
the  loading  ? — Yes. 

5296.  You  admit  that  that  is  a  thing  which  is 
most  essential  to  the  security  of  ships.  Why 
then,  does  the  great  insurance  authority  of  Eng- 
land not  do  the  same  thing.  You  have  not  really 
answered  the  question,  xou  say  they  look  after 
the  construction  of  the  ship,  which  is  very  im- 
portant ;  that  is  one  element,  there  is  another 
element  which  is  the  loading  of  the  ship.  Why 
does  Lloyd's  neglect  the  loading  of  the  ship  ? — 
In  the  first  place,  any  body  like  that  formed  to- 
gether must  be  allowed  to  know  their  own  busi- 
ness best,  and  as  to  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  do  it,  there  is  a  tangible  reason  that  I  have 

fiven  you  with  reference  to  the  overwhelming 
alance  of  opinion  of  those  who  class  their  ships 
in  the  register-book. 

5297.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  this,  that  in 
the  Papers  laid  before  this  Committee,  there  is  a 
body  referred  to  called  the  International  Under- 
writers' Association,  which  represents  under- 
writers in  almost  all  the  States  of  Europe.  There 
is  a  list  here  from  Berlin,  from  Vienna,  Magde- 
burgh,  Hamburg,  and  Petersburg?— I  have  not 
seen  the  evidence.  1  beg  to  say  I  did  not  come 
here  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  giving  any 
particular  kind  of  evidence.  I  was  required  to 
come  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  advocate  in  any  kind  of  way. 

5298.  I  quite  understand  that ;  I  want  really 
to  understand  whether  Lloyd's  should  be  the 
only  insurance  authority  in  the  world  which  takes 
no  measures  for  securing  the  ships  they  insure 
with  reference  to  stowage.  The  International 
Underwriters'  Association  writes  this  letter. 
They  say :  "  We  take  the  liberty  to  send  you 
hereby  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  International 
Underwriters'  Association,  and  add  copies  of 
stowage  regulations  for  vessels  with  cargoes  of 
grain,  or  grain  and  general  merchandise,  from 
ports  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Euro- 
pean ports.  These  rules  have  been  framed  in 
January  last,  and  have  received  the  approval  of 
many  technical  men  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  in  Europe ;  they  are  a  just  milieu 
of  that  what  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
navigation,  and  what  is  demanded  in  respect 
of  cheapness  for  the  transport  of  grain  as 
an  important  article  of  export.  The  con- 
dition which  is  contained  on  the  head  of 
the  rules  "  that  they  are  to  be  observed  by 
all  vessels  loading  grain  insured  by  our  mem- 
bers," is  still  a  dead  letter,  as  it  ia  very  difficult  to 
introduce  them  in  practice,  the  stowage?  rules 
now  in  use  in  America  being  not  so  rigorous  as 
ours,  and  having  therefore  a  preference.  We 
beg  to  hand  you,  gentlemen,  a  list  showing  the 
differences  existing  between  our  rules  and  those 
adopted  by  the  three  bureaux  of  inspection  of 
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grain  vessels  at  New  York,  i  e.9  Mr.  Vining,  the 
Inspector  of  United  States  Lloyd's,  and  the  In- 
spector of  the  Board  of  Underwriters.  It  seems 
to  us  of  the  utmost  importance  that  an  English 
authority,  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  this  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  frames  expe- 
dient rules  and  recommends  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  explosions  and  spontaneous  com- 
bustion on  board  coal-laden  ships  have  published 
their  respective  recommendations  for  preventing 
respective  accidents."  Therefore  it  appears  that 
the  insurance  associations  of  underwriters  for  the 
continent  of  Europe,  or  a  great  many  of  them,  at 
all  events,  have  established  rules  more  stringent 
than  those  of  the  United  States  ports  with  refer- 
ence to  the  stowage  of  grain.  I  come  back  to 
my  question,  why  is  Lloyd's,  and  Lloyd's  alone, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  only  great  under- 
writing association  in  the  world  which  takes  no 
care  and  makes  no  provision  with  reference  to 
the  stowage  of  ships? — Under  writing  I  take  to  be 
a  mere  matter  of  risk.  An  owner  insures  a  ship 
and  pays  a  premium  at  so  much,  and  he  covers  the 
risk  whether  she  will  arrive  safely  or  not  It  is 
his  place,  not  the  underwriter's,  to  lay  himself 
out  to  make  that  ship  as  perfectly  safe  as  he  can. 
These  international  underwriters  have  laid  down 
certain  rules,  but  they  admit  that  these  rules  are 
not  carried  out  or  not  enforced,  and  they  want  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  make  a  compulsory  rule  in 
order  to  reduce  the  losses  that  they  incur.  That 
ia  what  I  understand  by  that.  They  are  a  mere 
private  body  of  men  with  no  real  power  over  the 
ships. 

5299.  The  answer  you  have  given  is  a  very 
serious  one  ? — I  should  like  you  to  understand 
that  I  am  here  not  representing  the  underwriters, 
and  perhaps  I  have  been  wrong  in  answering 
any  question  in  reference  to  them. 

5300.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  answer  leads  to 
a  conclusion  which  I  confess  1  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  arrive  at,  that  the  underwriters  of 
England  are  not  interested  in  the  ship  being 
secure,  and  not  being  lost? — That  must  be  a 
misapprehension,  and  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  correct  it. 

5301.  It  is  a  serious  thing,  which  I  am  afraid 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  system  in  Eng- 
land ;  I  am  afraid  that  the  theory  of  underwrit- 
ing is  that  it  is  not  a  profitable  thing  to  under- 
writers' associations  that  vessels  should  not  be 
lost  ? — I  do  not  say  that. 

5302.  That  is  the  tendency  of  your  evidence  ? 
— I  answer  from  what  I  know  of  underwriters, 
and  some  of  the  principal  underwriters  in  London 
are  members  of  the  committee  of  Lloyd's  Register 
Society.  I  see,  of  course,  what  they  do,  and  I 
know  their  actions  and  their  tendency,  and  I  can 
safely  say  of  them  that  their  tendency  is  towards 
the  safety  of  ships,  and  not  towards  their  loss. 
That  I  can  most  distinctly  assert. 

5303.  7  see  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
underwriters  at  Hamburg,  in  Germany,  in 
Austria,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  Insurance 
Associations  are  taking  every  precaution,  some 
more  rigorously  than  others,  but  all  taking  some 
precaution  for  the  security  of  ships  in  respect  of 
stowage,  and  especially  the  stowage  of  grain ; 
and  while  they  are  demanding  still  further 
securities,  in  your  opinion,  and  certainly  in 
practice,  the  underwriters  of  England  regard  that 
as  no  affair  of  theirs,  and,  as  you  say,  it  would 
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probably  interfere  with  their  trade  by  inducing 
shipowners  not  to  place  themselves  within  the 
scope  of  their  action  ? — You  see  you  are  confus- 
ing Lloyd's  Register  Society  with  the  Under- 
writers' Society  styled  "  Lloyd's ;"  we  must  dis- 
tinguish them. 

5304.  I  do  not  care  about  Lloyd's  Register 
Society ;  you  are  perfectly  familiar,  nobody  more 
so,  with  the  system  of  underwriting  in  England  ; 
when  I  ask  you  why  the  underwriters  of  Englaud 
have  taken  no  precautions  similar  to  those  of  the 
Continent,  and  especially  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  I  want  to  know  why  they  do  not,  and 
the  only  answer  that  I  can  gather  from  you  is, 
because  it  wouhj  not  pay  them  to  do  so? — I  beg 
your  pardon ;  I  made  no  such  reply  as  that. 

5305.  Perhaps  I  put  it  too  short,  but  you  put 
it  to  me  that  if  the  underwriters  of  England  were 
to  interfere  in  the  same  manner  that  the  under- 
writers of  the  United  States  and  the  Continent 
do  in  respect  to  the  stowage  of  ships,  I  gather 
your  answer  to  be  that  the  shipowners  would  not 
come  to  them  ? — You  misunderstood  me  ;  that  is 
with  reference  to  'the  inspection  of  ships.  If 
Lloyd's  Register  Society  fix  a  load  line,  ship- 
owners, as  a  body,  would  avoid  the  Register 
Society  ;  but  I  may  say,  with  reference  to  your 
iemark  that  the  underwriters  have  done  nothing, 
that  they  have  had  a  very  elaborate  report  pre- 

f>ared  by  their  agent  at  New  York  on  grain 
ading,  and  the  report  was  printed  and  circulated, 
giving  details  of  how  cargoes  of  grain  should  be 
stowed,  giving  drawings,  and  showing  how  the 
ship  should  be  prepared  for  it. 

5306.  Have  they  refused  to  insure  unless  that 
is  done  ? — That  is  a  matter  for  their  own  private 
consideration. 

5307.  So  much  for  the  bureaus  of  the  United 
States  and  the  International  and  Continental 
insurance  companies ;  we  have  had  before  us  the 
fact,  that  in  the  North  of  England  mutual 
insurance  clubs,  there  is  a  clause  with  reference 
to  stowage  and  the  stowage  of  grain,  and  these 
clubs  will  not  insure  unless  those  conditions  are 
complied  with  ;  why  does  not  Lloyd's  Committee 
insist  on  a  similar  clause  in  the  insurance  of 
ships  ? — They  could  not  do  that ;  every  under- 
writer in  Lloyd's  rooms  acts  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility. 

5308.  Why  do  the  North  of  England  insurance 
clubs  adopt  that  rule  ? — Because  that  is  a  mutual 
insurance  club.  Every  individual  in  Lloyd's 
room  is  an  individual  who  can  put  100  /.  or  1,000/. 
on  any  ship  he  likes,  I  suppose.  He  cannot  be 
told  you  shall  not  write  a  line  on  any  vessel 
unless  she  has  a  fixed  load-line,  or  unless  her 
cargo  is  stowed  in  a  particular  way. 

5309.  Do  I  understand  that  Lloyd's  Committee 
has  no  power,  or  no  authority  over  its  members  ? 
— It  has  certain  powers,  I  believe. 

5310.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  Lloyd's 
Committee  laid  down  a  rule  of  that  kind,  that  it 
would  have  no  operation  in  the  City  of  London  ? 
— I  do  not  believe  it  would;  I  cannot  say 
certainly,  because  as  I  told  you  before,  I  am  not 
connected  with  Lloyd's  underwriters. 

5311.  We  have  then  perhaps  attributed  an 
importance  to  Lloyd's  underwriters  which  it  does 
not  deserve  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  they  can  defend 
themselves.  If  you  want  any  information  from 
them,  the  better  way  would  be  to  apply  to 
Captain  Hozier,  the  secretary,  who  would  be  able 
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12  July       to  give  you  more   information  with   regard  to 
1880.         them  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

5312.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with 
regard  to  underwriting? — I  should  not  like  to 
speak  of  underwriting;  I  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient experience  to  enable  me  to  speak  before  a 
Committee  of  this  kind. 

5313.  I  think  you  are  aware  of  this  fact,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  insurance  done  in  thi3  country  is 
done  through  public  companies  having  an 
existence  other  than  that  of  Lloyd's  room? — 
Certainly. 

5314.  And  the  public  companies,  as  a  rule, 
because  of  their  being  more  stable  and  more 
solvent  than  Lloyd's,  have  generally  secured  a 
higher  rate  of  insurance? — I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  admit  that ;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  their  solvency. 

5315.  As  a  rule,  insurers  would  always  prefer 
having  a  public  company  at  the  same  price  ? — 
Really,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
underwriting  to  express  an  opinion;  I  would 
rather  not  do  so. 

5316.  All  that  your  society  is  in  the  habit  of 
doing  is  by  their  classification  simply  to  offer  a 

Suide  to  underwriters  as  to  the  class  of  risk  which 
ley  are  going  to  enter  upon  ? — That  the  ships 
which  they  are  insuring  are  ships  that  are  built 
sufficiently  strong  for  this  purpose,  and  in  a  good 
and  sufficient  state  of  repairs  for  that  class  of 
work ;  that  is  all  that  Lloyd's  Register  Society 
professes  to  do. 

5317.  Underwriters  would  always  look  upon 
any  vessel  classed  in  your  books  as  being  a  good 
risk  ? — Yes. 

5318.  Totally  irrespective  of  the  class  as  long 
as  she  is  in  tne  books  ? — No ;  they  take  the 
highest  class  to  be  the  best  kind  of  ship  to  insure. 

5319.  That  is,  they  would  prefer  a  vessel  of 
100  years*  class  to  one  of  90  years'  class? — 
I  should  imagine  so. 

5320.  As  mr  as  the  underwriters  are  concerned, 
whether  of  Lloyd's  or  otherwise,  they  would 
charge  a  higher  rate  for  a  higher  rate  for  a  low 
class  than  they  would  for  a  first  class  ? — Yes. 

5321.  Therefore  the  regular  rates  of  insurance 
are  calculated  in  some  measure  by  the  class  of 
register  in  your  book  ? — Yes. 

5322.  Have  you  issued  no  regulations  with 
regard  to  load-line  ? — Nothing  but  with  regard  to 
awning  ships. 

5323.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  have  a  regu- 
lation with  regard  to  wooden  ships  that  states 
they  shall  not  be  loaded  to  more  than  3  inches  to 
the  foot  depth  of  hold  ? — That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Lloyd's  Register  Society ;  as  I  have  said 
before,  it  is  not  one  of  the  functions  of  Lloyd's 
Register  Society  to  have  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  loud-lines,  or  loading,  except  with  awning 
deck  ships. 

5324.  Is  not  this  the  fact  that  they  have 
offered  a  recommendation  to  shipowners  that 
wooden  ships  shall  not  be  loaded  beyond 
3  inches  to  the  foot  depth  of  hold,  and  iron  vessels 
2  J  inches  to  the  foot  ? — That  is  not  a  rule  framed 
by  Lloyd's  Register. 

5325.  How  do  you  regulate  the  load-line  for 
awning-deck  ships;  I  think  you  said,  in  your 
evidence  in  chief,  that  you  did  give  a  load-line 
for  awning-deck  ships  ? — Yes. 

5326.  How  do  you  regulate  that  ? — In  the 
first  place    the  owners  of    those  ships    submit 
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a  line  to  the  committee,  who  then  consider 
wjiether  it  is  suitable,  and  what  the  committee 
look  at  particularly  is  that  the  lighter  scantlings 
and  the  thinner  plating  above  the  main  deck  are 
sufficiently  high  out  of  the  water  according  to  the 
size  of  the , ship.  The  object  of  this  type  is  to 
give  greater  safety  on  account  of  the  vessel's 
greater  freeboard,  and  what  the  committee  look 
at  is  whether  this  lighter  scantling  is  sufficiently 
out  of  the  water. 

Sir  William  HarccurL 

5327.  Would  you  explain  upon  that  how  the 
committee  enforce  that  regulation? — They  en- 
force it  by  saying  we  will  not  class  your  ship 
unless  vou  submit  to  this. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

5328.  It  is  an  element  in  the  classification 
of  the  ship  that  the  between  decks  of  awning- 
deck  ships  shall  not  be  loaded  with  heavy  cargo ; 
that  is  the  reason  of  it,  is  it  not ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  maindeck  shall  not  be  submerged? — 
Yes  ;  that  awning-deck  portion  is  expressly  suit- 
able for  goods  which  are  light  in  their  character. 
There  is  no  particular  restriction,  I  may  say. 
As  I  said  before  to  the  President,  it  has  been 
said  that  this  is  a  flimsy  kind  of  structure,  be- 
cause it  is  called  awning  ;  perhaps  that  is  a  mis- 
nomer as  far  as  these  ships  built  to  our  rules  are 
concerned.  All  the  frames  of  the  ship  run  up> 
and  it  is  very  substantially  built  in  every  way. 

5329.  Instead  of  a  ship  being  sent  to  sea  with 
a  full  poop  and  forecastle,  the  frames  are  carried 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  topgallant  bulwark,  and 
the  deck  is  carried  right  fore  and  aft,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  ship  shall  not  carry  heavy- 
cargo  in  that  deck ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes ;  and 
giving  a  good  wholesome  freeboard  fore  and  aft 
of  7  or  8  fcet. 

5330.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  freeboard  is  a 
largo  element  in  the  safety  of  a  ship,  whether  it 
be  an  awning-deck  ehip  or  any  other  ship  ? — That 
is  not  so  much  an  element  in  an  awning-deck 
ship,  as  that  you  always  ensure  from  seven  to 
eight  feet  freeboard  if  you  do  not  load  below  the 
main  deck. 

5331.  An  awning-deck  ship,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  safest  type  of  ship  to  build  ? — No 
doubt  about  it.  I  believe  we  should  not  hear  ot 
one-half,  or  a  great  many  more,  of  the  losses  we 
hear  of  if  you  had  a  type  of  ship  of  that  kind  ; 
there  is  no  question  about  it  in  my  mind. 

5332.  What  is  the  difference  in  strength  as 
between  an  awning-deck  ship  and  what  is  usually 
known  as  a  three-spar  deck  ship  ? — A  spar-deck 
ship  is  very  much  like  a  three-deck  ship ;  all  the 
reverse  frames  are  run  up  to  the  top,  and  the 

Slating  is  something  thicker  than  in  an  awning- 
eck  ship ;  but  we  have  large  ships  crossing  the 
Atlantic  belonging  to  the  Canada  Shipping  Com- 
pany and  others,  goingr  out  regularly,  and  they 
do  their  work  remarkably  well  in  every  way. 

5333.  Those  ships  are  built  specially  for  cattle  ? 
— For  passengers  and  cargo. 

5334.  You  have  been  asked  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  the  Home  Secretary,  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  inspectors ;  do  you 
think  that  in  tne  event  of  Parliament  agreeing 
to  pass  a  temporary  Bill  that  Lloyd's  would  lend 
any  of  their  inspectors  to  go  out  to  the  United 
States? — Lloyd's  Register  Society  could  not 
spare  them  ;  I  do  not  Know  what  Lloyd's  might 
do ;  they  have  another  staff. 

5335.  I  mean 
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5335.  I  mean  your  association?  —  I  do  not 
think  you  need  fear  any  difficulty  ;  if  it  is  deter- 
mined by  Parliament  to  have  men,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them. 

5336.  Would  you  rather  send  men  from  this 
country  than  have  them  either  from  Canada  or 
the  United  States? — Yes;  I  think  you  would 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  selecting  them  and 
knowing  their  antecedents,  and  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  know  that. 

5337.  You  are  fully  aware  of  the  temptations 
which  men  in  the  United  States  in  official  posi- 
tions are  subject  to? — I  have  heard  something  of 
this  kind;  I  do  not  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience. 

5338.  If  I  understand  your  evidence  rightly, 
you  are  in  favour  of  what  is  known  as  the  Mon- 
treal system  for  all  ships  coming  from  the  United 
States? — I  believe  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  carry  a  greater  number  of  bags  than  they 
require ;  that  is  my  evidence.     If  you  were  to 

ffo  to  that  extent  in  carrying  bags  you  would  go 
ar  enough  to  ensure  an  amount  of  safety  that 
would  be  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of 
the  case. 

5339.  That  means  that  you  approve  of  the 
Montreal  system  ? — Yes. 

5340.  In  the  event  of  new  regulations,  would 
you  confine  those  regulations  to  vessels  trading 
with  the  United  Kingdom ;  you  would  not  ask 
that  the  same  regulations  should  be  applied  to 
vessels  coming  from  the  United  States  to  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  other  places  where  other 
ships  come  into  competition  with  foreign  flags  ? — 
I  should  most  decidedly  insist  on  the  same  laws 
being  applied  to  foreigners  as  to  English  ships, 
certainly.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
English  shipowners  if  they  had  restrictions  placed 
upon  them  which  foreign  shipowners  were  not 
subject  to.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  act  of 
injustice. 

5341.  As  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  con- 
cerned, you  would  make  British  and  foreign  ships 
alike  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

5342.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  show  what 
proportion  of  steamers  are  classed  under  your 
rules,  as  compared  with  those  that  are  not? — 
Yes,  you  will  find  a  statement  in  the  Register 
book  showing  that ;  I  cannot  tell  from  memory 
what  it  is ;  I  have  not  got  the  Register  boot 
here. 

5343.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
Atlantic  steamers  are  not  classed  at  Lloyd's  ? — 
We  have  at  the  present  time  ships  belonging  to 
nearly  all  the  great  companies  building  under  our 
survey. 

5344.  But  originally  they  were  not  ?  — 
Originally  they  were  not. 

5345.  And  most  of  the  steamers  from  the 
Black  Sea  are  insured  in  the  mutual  insurance 
associations,  are  they  not? — A  great  many  of 
them  are  insured  at  Lloyd's.  I  have  understood 
that  a  great  many  of  them  are  leaving  the  mutual 
insurance  clubs  and  are  insuring  at  Lloyd's. 

5346.  Are  all  the  Allan  Company's  steamers 
classed  in  your  association? — Some  of  them. 
The  last  one  that  was  built  in  the  Clyde  was  a 
large  steel  ship  built  under  the  survey  of  our 
surveyors,  and  classed  100  A  1. 

5347.  You  say  you  approve  of  the  Canadian 
system  of  carrying  in  bags  ? — Yes. 

5348.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Allan  line,  and 
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nearly  all  the  large  lines  of  transatlantic  steamers, 
do  not  carry  in  bags?— I  think  you  might  leave 
those  large  steamers  out  altogether  ;  that  is  not 
the  class  of  ship  where  these  accidents  have 
happened,  and  they  are  specially  fitted  for  carrying 
grain;  they  are  fitted  up  with  bins,  60  that  you 
can  properly  fill  those  bins,  and  therefore  you 
want  no  other  protection  than  that.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  those  ships  should  be  excluded  from 
the  requirements  of  these  flush-deck  cargo 
steamers  that  are  loaded  down  to  within  four  or 
five  feet  of  the  gunwale. 

5349.  Docs  the  class  of  ship  that  you  now 
speak  of  still  continue  in  the  grain  trade  ? — Yes. 

5350.  Were  they  not  temporarily  put  into  that 
trade  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  grain  two  or 
three  years  ago  when  an  emergency  arose? — 
Not  temporarily,  they  were  put  on  then,  and  they 
have  continued  to  do  the  work  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  are  doing  it  now,  and  will 
continue  doing  it  until  a  class  of  vessel  more  suit- 
able supplies  their  place. 

5351.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  grain  carried  across  the  Atlantic 
is  carried  by  these  liners? — There  is  only  a  certain 
per-centage  of  it  carried  by  the  liners. 

5352.  You  say  that  your  registration  associa- 
tion is  quite  apart  from  that  of  the  underwriters' 
association ;  is  not  the  underwriters'  association 
very  much  guided  by  the  reports  that  you  make 
on  vessels  before  classification  and  after  classi- 
fication ? — We  do  not  allow  anyone  to  see  our 
reports  on  our  ships.  They  do  not  see  our 
reports  as  individuals.  They  only  see  the  class 
in  the  Register  book. 

5353.  You  have  stated  that  there  are  more 
ships  lost  from  want  of  stability  than  from  grain 
cargoes  ? — That  is  my  personal  opinion ;  you  must 
have  that  for  what  it  is  worth. 

5354.  And  that  want  of  stability  arises  from 
the  dimensions  of  the  ships? — And  the  manner 
of  stowing  them,  and  the  manner  of  loading 
them. 

5355.  When  an  owner  brings  the  midship  sec- 
tion and  the  plans  to  you  for  classification,  do 
you  classify  any  vessel  irrespective  of  the  sta- 
bility ? — Certainly,  provided  the  scantlings  are  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements,  and  the  work- 
manship is  satisfactory. 

5356.  You  have  no  regard  whatever  to  the 
element  of  unsafe  ty  of  that  vessel? — None  what- 
ever, as  regards  the  stability,  because  it   all  de- 

fends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  ship  is  loaded, 
f  the  ship  was  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  iron,  she 
might,  if  not  properly  stowed,  have  too  much 
stability,  and  if  she  is  stowed  full  of  cargo  of  a 
lighter  description,  she  may  then  be  very  unsafe. 
There  are  very  few  sailing  ships  that  will  sail 
without  ballast  when  loaded  with  a  cargo  which 
wiil  fill  them.  All  sailing  ships  require  to  be 
properly  loaded,  or  they  would  be  unsafe.  It  is 
all  a  question  of  ballasting  and  loading. 

5357.  Then  we  are  not  to  lock  to  Lloyd's  Re- 
gistry as  to  a  vessel  being  safely  built ;  for  in- 
stance, as  to  her  dimensions  being  proper  for 
safety  ? — No,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  ship- 
builders object  a  great  deal  sometimes  to  what 
Lloyd's  Register  Society  requires  them  to  do, 
and  if  Lloyd's  Register  were  to  fix  you  as  to 
dimensions,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  it  would 
raise  a  great  outcry,  and  possibly  would  not  be 
beneficial. 

5358.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  Lloyd's  Register 
G  G  Society 
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Society  were  very  much  behind  naval  architec- 
ture for  a  long  time,  and  that  the  Liverpool 
Association  compelled  Lloyd's  Register  to  alter 
their  own  rule? — That  is  a  very  long  tale. 
Lloyd's  Register  Society  has  public  confidence, 
and  nearly  all  the  great  public  companies  which 
you  say  do  not  come  to  us  are  classing  in  Lloyd's 
Register,  and  we  are  surveying  ships  for  many 
of  the  large  public  companies  at  the  present 
moment. 

5359.  I  merely  follow  that  question  by  asking 
this :  if  you  have  improved  by  experience  your 
classification  of  ships  with  reference  to  their 
building,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  very  vessels 
against  which  you  are  now  complaining  may 
have  improved  and  be  perfectly  safe  to  carry 
grain  across  the  Atlantic?—  lam  not  complaining 
against  the  ships.  These  ships,  if  properly 
loaded,  would  be  as  safe  as  any  other  kind  of 
ship.  I  have  only  considered  it  my  duty  to  point 
out  for  the  guidance  of  shipowners  where  danger 
lies  if  they  are  not  stowed  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  I  have  been  thanked  by  a  great  many  of 
them  for  pointing  out  this  source  of  danger. 

5360.  That  reminds  me  of  your  answer  with 
regard  to  the  coal  cargoes ;  you  said  that  there 
was  a  special  case  in  which  a  vessel  was  capsized 
laden  with  coals? — Yes. 

5361.  And  you  investigated  that  case  ? — 
Yes. 

5362.  I  merely  ask  if  you  know  any  other 
cases  of  ships  capsizing  with  coal  cargo  ? — Yes. 
If  you  had  had  time  to  refer  to  my  paper  you 
would  have  seen  that  as  many  ships  loaded  with 
coal  as  with  grain  were  lost. 

5363.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  was  proved  on 
the  inquiry  that  that  ship  turned  over  from  the 
cargo  being  improperly  trimmed  or  stowed? — 
.No,  I  believe  not.  I  believe  they  said  that  there 
had  been  a  bulkhead  fitted  originally,  and  that 
had  been  left  out  on  that  occasion,  but  any  man 
with  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  combined, 
must  know  that  that  ship  would  have  inclined 
through  a  much  greater  angle  than  she  did  if  she 
had  had  sufficient  stability. 

5364.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  coal  ships 
which  may  have  capsized,  as  you  state  can  only 
have  capsized,  from  improper  loading  and  storing 
of  the  coals;  a  ship  will  fill  herself  with  coals  to 
begin  with  ? — You  may  have  a  ship  that  would 
fill  herself  with  coals,  and  she  would  be  perfectly 
safe  and  stable  to  incline  to  a  great  angle  with- 
out incurring  danger  of  capsizing,  but  you  may 
have  another  ship  that  will  not  nil  herself  with 
coal  in  that  way,  which  has  a  small  margin  of 
stability,  and  which  when  inclined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  angle  becomes  dangerous ;  and  that 
is  the  case  with  some  of  these  ships.  It  is  a 
question  of  proportionate  dimensions  and  form. 

5365.  Then  in  that  case,  if  we  are  to  legislate 
for  grain  we  ought  to  legislate  also  for  coal-laden 
vessels ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — My  opinion  is, 
as  I  stated  to  the  President  before,  that  these 
accidents  have  happened  as  much  from  want  of 
stability  as  shifting  of  cargo.  One  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other ;  but  when  these  vessels  have 
a  small  margin  of  stability,  a  very  slight  shift  is 
a  matter  of  much  more  importance  than  with  ships 
having  a  large  margin  of  stability,  and  therefore 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  greater  necessity  to  do  all 
we  can  to  prevent  any  shifting  whatever. 

5366.  You  have  been  asked  so  much  about  the 
question  of  the  load-line  that  I  will  not  detain 
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you  by  asking  you  more  than  this;  is  it  pos- 
sible for  Lloyd's  to  undertake  the  fixing  of  the 
load-line  on  all  vessels  they  have  in  their  Register 
under  their  classification? — What  do  you  mean 
by  being  possible  ? 

5367.  Could  Lloyd's  undertake  to  put  a  max- 
imum load-line?— Do  you  mean,  have  they  offi- 
cers of  sufficient  ability  to  enable  them  to  do 
that  on  practical  conditions? 

5368.  Yes,  on  practical  conditions? — If  Lloyd's 
had  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  compel  them  to  do 
it,  they  could  very  soon  find  the  way  to  do  it, 
I  have  no  doubt 

5369.  What  objection  would  there  be  on  the 
part  of  Lloyd's  to  do  it? — Do  you  mean  it  being 
made  compulsory  on  them  to  do  it? 

5370.  It  being  done  voluntarily? — I  have 
entered  into  that  before-  It  is  not  one  of  their 
functions  to  do  it,  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  do  not 
want  to  do  it.  The  Board  of  Trade  have,  I  think, 
power  to  do  it* 

537 J.  You  think  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
the  only  institution  constituted  for  that  purpose  ? 
— That  is  the  only  body  that  has  any  Act  of 
Parliament  which  would  enable  them  to  do  it. 
We  have  no  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  us  to 
do  it. 

5372.  I  suppose  you  have  had  great  experience 
for  some  years  in  the  inspection  and  building 
of  iron  ships;  have  you  not  found  very  great 
improvements  from  year  to  year  upon  the  con- 
struction of  ships  as  regards  their  more  scientific 
building  as  regards  strength  and  the  deck  fittings? 
— Yes  ;  the  deck  fittings  are  improved,  no  doubt. 
We  have  insisted,  particularly  since  these  ships 
you  have  been  talking  about  have  been  employed 
in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  deck  fittings  being  made 
stronger.  We  certainly  did  not  consider  that 
the  fittings  of  some  of  those  ships  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  endure  heavy  Atlantic  weather. 

5373.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  shipowners 
are  always  ready  to  accede  to  any  reasonable 
demand  to  make  improvements? — Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Corry. 

5374.  You  have  several  types  of  ships  (I  refer 
to  steamers  especially)  now  under  your  notice? 
—Yes. 

5375.  You  have  the  awning-deck  ships  ?  — 
Yes. 

5376.  The  spar-deck  ships,  and  the  three-deck 
ships  ? — Yes. 

5377.  At  first  you  did  not  fix  any  load-line 
for  the  awning-deck  ships? — No. 

5378.  And  finding  tliat  ships  were  sometimes 
loaded  perhapB  too  deeply,  your  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  to  all  outward  appearance 
awning-deck  ships  and  three-deck  ships  were 
exactly  the  same  thing ;  was  not  that  so  ? — In 
outward  appearance. 

5379.  And  that,  therefore,  when  an  owner  or 
shipbuilder  proposed  to  you  to  build  an  awning- 
deck  ship  you  asked  him,  among  other  matters, 
to  send  you  the  depth  to  which  he  proposed  to 
load  her  ? — That  is  the  height  of  freeboard. 

5380.  Have  you  found,  practically,  much  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  owners  to  agree  to  the  load-line 
that  you  fixed  on  awning-deck  ships? — When 
these  draughts  of  water  or  height  of  freeboard 
are  submitted  the  matter  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion whether,  considering  these  awning  decks 
often  vary  in  ships  of  the  same  size,  and  that  the 
portion  between  the  main  and  awning  decks  is 
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stronger  in  some  than  in  others,  it  would  enable 
some  to  load  down  a  little  more  deeply  than 
others,  and  in  arranging  we  have  not  much  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

5381.  Have  you  not  a  class  of  steamers  called 
well-steamers  ? — Yes. 

5382.  In  what  do  they  differ  from  the  other 
steamers  ? — A  well-steamer  is  a  steamer  of  this 
class :  if  you  take  a  flush-deck  steamer  with  a 
forecastle  there  is  a  space  between  that  and  the 
bridge  house,  and  if  the  bridge  house  and  the 
poop  are  one  continuous  connection  about  seven 
feet  high  from  the  stern  to  the  front  of  the  bridge 
house,  leaving  a  space  down  to  the  main  deck 
between  that  and  the  forecastle,  that  low  por- 
tion forms  what  is  called  a  well ;  that  is,  the 
bulwarks  form  a  well. 

5383.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  it 
is  that  particular  class  of  ships  which  was  lost  in 
1872,  coming  from  Montreal  ? — Not  all  of  them. 
There  was  one  three-deck  ship  lost  at  the  same 
time* 

5384.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
precautions  taken  at  Montreal  since  1873  with 
reference  to  the  loading  of  grain  ships.  Can 
you  form  any  opinion  as  to  what  would  have 
Happened  in  feuch  a  gale  as  occurred  in  November 
1872  had  those  ships  been  loaded  according  to 
the  present  system  of  loading  at  Montreals  in 

Slace  of  the  system  that  was  in  existence  then ; 
o  you   think    those    ships  would    have   come 
through  ? — That  would  be  pure  conjecture. 

5385.  We  have  it  before  us  that  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  greater  safety  that  has  arisen 
from  loading  as  it  now  exists  than  as  it  existed 

Erior  to  1872  ? — I  should  not  like  to  defend  the 
uilding  of  what  you  call  a  well-ship,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  am  bound  to  say  that  a  well-ship 
loaded  as  they  load  them  now,  is  a  safer  vessel 
than  a  three- deck  ship  as  they  often  load  them 
down,  for  this  reason,  that  under  any  circum- 
stance the  main-deck  of  the  ship  at  the  part  of 
the  well  must  be  at  least  2  feet  out  of  water, 
and  then  a  poop  7  feet  high,  making  9  feet  out 
of  water,  and  a  forecastle  30  feet  long,  9  feet, 
10  feet,  and  11  feet,  including  the  sheer  out  of 
water,  produces  an  amount  of  surplus  buoyancy 
in  that  vessel  infinitely  more  than  in  a  three- 
deck  ship  loaded  as  they  often  are.  There  is  a 
danger  that  arises  when  that  well  portion  gets 
full  of  water,  and  before  the  ship  recovers 
another  sea  is  taken  in.  I  should  not  like  to 
advocate  that  type  of  ship,  because  I  believe 
in  a  deck  being  carried  along,  and  made  con- 
tinuous between  the  forepart  of  the  bridge  and 
the  forecastle,  thereby  ensuring  a  wholesome 
freeboard  all  fore  and  aft;  but  then  you  must 
load  such  a  ship  properly  *  if  you  load  that  ship 
down  to  within  a  little  distance  of  the  upper  deck 
the  same  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  three-deck, 
ships,  you  get  a  more  dangerous  ship  than  any 
well-ship. 

5386-7.  I  suppose  you  find  that  there  is  a 
very  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
shipowners  and  shipbuilders,  as  to  the  particular 
class  of  ship  they  ought  to  build  for  their  own 
trade  ? — A  great  diversity  of  opinion  indeed. 

5388.  Even  among  experienced  shipowners 
and  shipbuilders  ?  —  x  es,  very  great  diversity 
indeed. 

5389.  And  they  suggest  alterations  very  fre- 
quently which  Lloyd's  Registry  do  not  agree  to? — 
Frequently. 
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5390.  You  have,  as  you  said  before,  no  connec- 
tion with  Lloyd's  underwriters? — No,  not  to 
enable  me  to  ej>eak  with  confidence  about  any  of 
their  matters  at  all. 

5391.  Ycu  said  that  possibly  some  of  these 
shipowners  might  do  without  classification  what- 
ever, if  you  insisted  upon  your  own  particular 
views  whh  reference  to  their  building;  is  that 
your  experience? — Do  ^ou  mean  have  shipowners 
done  without  our  classification? 

5392.  Yes  ? — Many  owners ;  in  fact  I  may  say 
that  the  owners  of  one  of  the  largest  lines  of 
steamers  submitted  their  ships  to  us,  and  they 
were  of  a  similar  type  to  those  we  have  been 
speaking  about ;  the  committee  insisted  upon  a 
load-line  being  fixed,  and  they  refused  to  fix 
this  load-line,  and  the  committee  would  not  con- 
tinue the  class  of  these  ship3  without  it.  The 
consequence  was  that  they  took  the  whole  of 
their  ships  out  of  the  Register  book,  and  are 
now  sailing  them  without  a  class  in  Lloyd's 
Register. 

5393.  Are  the  While  Star  classed  now  ? — No. 

Mr.  Ala  elver. 

5394.  But  they  are  classed  ships  ? — I  think 
they  are  classed  in  the  Liverpool  Association. 

Mr.   Carry. 

•  5395.  I  suppose  you  find  from  year  to  year  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  views  of  ship- 
builders and  shipowners  with  reference  to  the 
strength  and  stability  of  ships  ?—  Unfortunately 
shipbuilders  do  not  go  sufficiently  into  the  ques- 
tion of  stability  as  they  should  do,  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  It  is  a  question  now  giving  rise  to  more 
interest,  and  the  thing  is  being  gone  more  into, 
but  hitherto  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  which 
shipbuilders,  even  our  greatest,  have  gone  into 
to  such  an  extent  as  they  might  have  done. 

5396.  You  think  they  are  improving  in  that 
respect  ? — I  think  they  are  improving. 

5397.  They  are  doing  that  independently  of 
any  legislation  ? — Yes,  I  think  Lloyd's  Register 
has  had  some  influence  recently  in  this  direction. 

5398.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  ships  that  have  been 
missing  and  lost  had  a  very  small  margin  of 
stability? — Yes,  that  is  when  loaded  in  a  certain 
manner. 

5399.  Do  you  think  that  those  ships  would 
have  had  more  stability  had  they  been  loaded 
according  to  the  Montreal  system? — No,  1  do 
not  think  so  at  all,  certainly  not,  if  the  same 
amount  of  cargo  was  carried. 

5400.  You  do  not  think  they  would  have  had 
any  more  stability  if  they  had  been  loaded  ac- 
cording to  the  Montreal  system  ?  —  Certainly 
not ;  that  is  only  in  connection  with  Shifting  of 
cargo ;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  stability,  that 
is  an  independent  question. 

5401.  Would  they  have  less  stability  ? — No. 

5402.  You  think  that  the  difficulty  would  have 
been  infinitesimal  ? — Certainly,  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  a  ship  loaded  with  bag  grain  would 
have  less  stability  than  one  loaded  in  bulk,  but 
it  is  impossible  lor  me  to  say  that  If  the  cargo 
is  homogeneous  in  bags,  or  homogeneous  in  bulk, 
and  the  same  quantity  is  carried,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  cargo  would  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, consequently  the  stability  of  the  ship  would 
be  the  same. 

5403.  With  reference  to  that  particular  type 
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of  ships,  no  matter  whether  she  is  loaded  in  hulk 
or  loaded  according  to  the  Montreal  system,  you 
think  that,  so  far  as  stability  is  concerned,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  ? — I  do  not  say 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  at  all.  I 
mean  to  say  that  the  ship  would  have  no  more 
stability  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  cargo 
were  prevented  from  shifting  by  this  means, 
even  a  slight  shifting,  it  would,  in  a  vessel  having 
a  small  margin  of  stability,  make  a  safer  ship; 
it  would  prevent  her  getting  a  permanent  heel, 
and  consequently  going  on  increasing  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  ship. 

5404.  Am  I  to  understand  from  you  that  the 
construction  of  the  ship  has  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  her  safety  as  the  loading  of  her? — Do  you 
mean  the  form  of  the  ship  ? 

5405.  Yes?— No,  I  do  not  think  that  It 
does  not  matter  to  the  same  extent  what  the 
form  of  the  ship  is.  Whatever  her  form  or  pro- 
portion might  be  you  might  load  her  to  give  her 
sufficient  stability  if  you  had  a  proper  kind  of 
cargo  to  put  into  her  or  limited  the  quantity. 

5406.  Has  the  depth  of  her  anything  to  do 
with  the  stability  of  the  ship  ? — The  proportion 
of  depth  to  breadth,  certainly,  all  other  things 
being  the  same. 

5407.  Have  you  found,  within  the  last  10 
years,  that  shipbuilders  and  shipowners,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  legislation  which  has  taken  place, 
have  been  endeavouring  to  meet  that  legislation 
by  the  different  construction  of  ships? — In  what 
respect  ? 

5408.  Suppose  that  they  want  to  show  more 
freeboard,  or  with  reference  to  measurement  of 
tonnage,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  do  you  think 
shipbuilders  have  been  endeavouring  to  meet  the 
legislation  ? — With  regard  to  the  measurement 
of  tonnage,  there  is  no  doubt  that  has  tended  very 
materially  to  the  unsafety  of  ships.  1  think  that 
is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  of  this 
subject.  For  instance,  to  explain  that,  suppose 
two  ships  were  built  alongside  of  each  other,  pre- 
cisely tne  same  in  all  respects,  the  same  propor- 
tions, and  the  same  internal  capacity,  if  one  owner 
had  a  little  more  knowledge  than  the  other,  and 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  rules  for  re- 
gulating the  tonnage,  it  is  just  possible  he  might 
get  a  reduction  of,  say  200  or  300  tons  beyond 
the  other,  and  the  way  in  which  that  would  be 
done,  would  be  by  taking  the  whole  of  the  side 
bunkers  away  in  the  engine-room,  where  200  or 
300  tons  of  coals  might  be  stowed,  making  the 
ship  more  stable,  and  taking  this  amount  up  on 
the  deck  of  the  vessel.  So  that  is  a  positive  in- 
ducement to  a  man  to  produce  an  unsafe  ship, 
because  by  taking  away  all  the  coal  from  below, 
which  tends  to  make  the  ship  safe,  he  puts  it 
higher  ufj,  where  it  makes  the  vessel  more  un- 
safe, and  obtains  an  advantage  in  less  tonnage  by 
doing  so. 

Chairman. 

5405).  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  this 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  grain-laden  ships  ? 
— Yes,  of  all*  kinds  of  ships,  most  certainly  I  say 
it  has.  A  man  is  induced  to  build  a  ship,  and 
obtains  the  advantage  of  200  tons  less  tonnage, 
and  thereby  make  his  ship  more  unsafe.  That 
I  say  is  an  absurd  rule,  and  wants  alteration.  ' 

Mr.  Dawson, 

5410.  It  appears  that  your  evidence  is  that 
there  is  more  relation  between  the  stability  of  a 
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ship,  and  the  kind  of  cargo  carried,  as  regards 
safety  than  any  law  as  regards  loading.  That 
ships  with  a  margin  of  stability  are  safe  to  carry 
certain  cargoes,  and  that  they  are  not  safe  with 
the  margin  of  stability  to  carry  other  cargoes  ? — 
I  believe  that  the  loading  of  them  has  certainly 
something  to  do  wTith  their  safety. 

5411.  And  the  nature  of  their  cargo? — And 
the  nature  of  their  cargo. 

5412.  Lloyd's  class  the  ship,  and  has  an  admir- 
able opportunity  of  knowing  their  stability,  and 
could  always  tell  what  cargo  ships  of  a  certain 
stability  ought  not  to  carry  ? — There  would  be 
no  difficulty  if  the  ship  was  engaged  in  a  constant 
trade,  always  carrying  the  same  kind  of  cargo. 
You  could  then  make  correct  calculations,  and 
ensure  that  she  would  always  have  a  certain 
margin  of  stability ;  but  with  a  ship  in  a  general 
trade,  which  on  one  voyage  is  carrying  a  cargo  of 
iron,  and  the  next  voyage  a  cargo  of  cotton,  or  a 
cargo  of  wheat,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  rule  for  such  a  ship  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

5413.  You  Baid  that  certain  cargoes  are  not 
suited  for  certain  ships.  If  Lloyd's  know  that 
certain  ships  have  a  certain  margin  of  stability, 
would  it  not  know  the  kind  of  cargoes  that  ship 
is  not  fitted  to  carry  ? — No,  because  the  want  of 
stability  is  induced  by  the  description  of  cargo 
combined  with  the  amount  carried. 

5414.  You  know  its  stability,  and  if  it  is  not 
fitted  to  carry  grain  in  bulk,  could  you  not  say, 
"  this  ship  is  not  fit  to  carry  grain"  ? — To  begin 
with,  we  should  require  a  great  host  of  surveyors 
to  make  such  calculations,  as  it  requires  a  very 
great  amount  of  calculation.  It  is  not  a  thin^ 
to  be  done  in  a  day  or  a  week.  Besides,  Lloyd*s 
Register  would  be  going  beyond  its  functions  to  • 
enter  on  this  complicated  subject. 

5415.  I  understand  in  passing  a  ship  you 
ascertain  its  stability,  and  that  the  stability 
would  define  what  cargo  she  would  carry  with 
safety  ? — No,  as  I  said  before,  Lloyd's  Register 
does  not  calculate  the  stability,  or  intermeddle 
with  the  loading. 

5416.  Do  awning  ships  come  to  you.  They  do 
not  resent  your  authority,  do  they  ? — Oh,  yes, 
many  of  them  pass  out  of  the  book,  and  many  have 
never  been  classed  owing  to  an  objection  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  Lloyd's  Register. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

5417.  You  have  given  in  evidence  that  you 
thought  the  masters  of  steamers  did  not  pay  the 
same  attention  to  the  loading  of  their  vessels  as 
the  masters  of  sailing  vessels  ? — No,  I  certainly 
do  not  think  they  do,  for  this  reason  particularly, 
that  steamers  cost  very  much  more  originally  than 
sailing  ships,  and  detention  in  port  is  a  matter 
of  very  much  greater  importance.  You  could  not 
manage  steamers  successfully  if  you  had  the  same 
detention  in  them  with  loading  as  with  sailing 
ships.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  captain  is 
anxious  to  get  his  cargo  in,  whatever  it  may  be, 
as  quickly  as  he  can,  and  without  any  detention, 
and  leave  the  port.  That  is  one  of  tne  principal 
reasons,  I  have  no  doubt,  why  more  care  is  not 
taken  with  regard  to  different  descriptions  of 
cargo,  the  necessity  for  dispatch  owing  to  the 
great  cost  of  steamers  which  could  not  do  their 
work  in  competition  with  sailing  ships  if  detained 
for  a  long  time  in  port  every  time  they  loaded. 

5418.  I  suppose 
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Mr.  Talbot. 

54 1 8.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  you  have  a 
large  experience  amongst  the  classes  of  ship- 
owners and  shipbuilders  ? — Yes. 

5419.  What  would  be  the  feeling  of  those  two 
classes  as  to  any  legislation  such  as  is  proposed 
by  the  Bill  before  the  Committee  ? — As  a  rule, 
shipowners  do  not  like  any  interference  in  the 
management  of  their  business.  In  the  first  place, 
the  man  supposes  that  he  is  best  able  to  manage 
his  own  business,  and  he  says,  what  might  suit 
one  set  of  circumstances  might  not  suit  another; 
at  the  same  lime,  I  feel  a  very  great  delicacy  in 
expressing  my  opinion  upon  this  point,  because 
when  we  read  these  investigations  in  the  courts 
of  inquiry,  and  find  that  a  shipbuilder  doing  a 
very  large  amount  of  business,  comes  forward, 
and  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  an  inch  and  a-half 
to  a  foot  is  a  proper  line  to  load  a  ship  down  to,  it 
seems  that  shipowners  ought  to  have  some  better 
guide  than  this.  I  was  talking  to  a  very  large 
shipowner  coming  up  here  this  morning,  and  he 
said  that  some  shipowners  were  getting  to  that 
state  that  some  little  supervision,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  if  you 
had  the  right  men  to  do  it.  He  is  a  very  large 
shipowner  in  the  city. 

5420.  That  is  with  regard  to  loading? — Yes. 

5421.  I  mean  any  attempt  to  lay  down  that 
cargoes  must  be  carried  in  bags  instead  of  in 
bulk.  How  do  you  think  that  would  be  viewed 
by  the  shipowners? — I  do  not  think  any  serious 
objection  would  be  raised  against  adopting  rules 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  adopted  in 
Montreal  of  carrying  a  certain  proportion  of  bulk 
grain,  and  the  rest  in  bags. 

5422.  You  do  not  think  that  this  kind  of  inter- 
ference would  diminish  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility amongst  shipowners  ? — I  do  not  think  so, 
in  respect  to  carrying  grain. 

5423.  With  reference  to  questions  asked  by  an 
honourable  Member  as  to  classifying  ships  for 
particular  cargoes,  would  it  not  seriously  inter- 
fere with  trade  if  ships  were  only  classified  for  a 
particular  cargo  ?  —It  would  be  practically  im- 
possible. 

Mr.  Stuart- Wort  ley. 

5424.  You  told  us  that  Lloyd's  Register  has 
no  Act  of  Parliament  ? — No. 

5425.  Has  it  no  charter  of  incorporation? — 
No. 

5426.  It  is  not  a  limited  company  ? — No. 

5427.  Can  you  tell  us  exactly  what  its  con- 
stitution is? — Its  committee  is  formed  of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  underwriters  appointed  by 
Lloyd's  Corporation,  a  certain  number  of  ship- 
owners elected  by  the  General  Shipowners' 
Society,  and  so  many  merchants  elected  by 
Lloyd's,  and  so  many  representatives  from  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  various  outports. 

5428.  It  makes  no  profits? — It  makes  a  profit 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  not  so. 

5429.  I  should  have  said  that  it  divides  no 
profits  ? — No,  when  profits  are  made  beyond  the 
necessities  of  the  society,  the  committee,  as  they 
have  done  recently,  appoint  a  greater  number  of 
surveyors  in  order  that  the  duties  may  be  more 
efficiently  done.  They  have  recently  appointed 
a  large  staff  of  engineering  surveyors,  thereby 
adding  greatly  to  the  expenses  of  the  society. 

5430.  You  have  spoken  of  some  fear  existing 
as  to  whether  owners  would  be  deterred  from 
coming  to  have  their  ships  classified  in  Lloyd's 
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Register  ? — Yes,  if  unduly  restrictive  rules  were 
made. 

5431.  On  whom  would  that  fear  operate? — I 
do  not  know  that  there  would  be  a  fear.  We 
should  only  deter  shipowners,  as  a  body,  from 
coming  to  us,  and  possibly  get  an  inferior  class  of 
ships  built  which  would  not  benefit  any  one. 

5432.  At  all  events,  if  the  State  undertook  the 
duties  now  performed  by  Lloyd's  Register,  the 
State  would  not  be  under  the  same  fear  of  losing 
its  business  ? — It  would  he  perfectly  impossible 
for  the  State  to  undertake  what  Lloyd's  Register 
does. 

5433.  That  is  your  opinion? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

5434.  On  what  ground  do  you  put  it;  is  it  that 
the  business  would  be  too  large  ? — The  business 
would  be  too  large,  and  it  is  so  much  mixed  up 
with  commercial  intricacies  of  all  kinds,  that  they 
could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

5435.  With  reference  to  awning-deck  ships, 
what  was  the  inducement  that  first  led  your  com- 
mittee to  fix  a  load-line  on  these  awning-deck 
ships  ;  was  it  in  consequence  of  serious  losses  that 
tooK  place  by  these  ships  being  overladen? — No; 
it  was  found  that  these  ships  with  lighter  plating 
above  the  upper  deck,  were  sometimes 'loaded 
down  with  the  thinner  plating  too  near  the  water. 

5436.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  were  some 
very  serious  disasters  to  those  awning-deck  ships, 
before  you  adopted  the  load-line? — Some  few 
of  them  were  lost ;  but  it  was  afterwards  found 
in  a  court  of  law  that  one  was  not  lost  on  account 
of  being  overloaded.  The  Court  held,  I  think, 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  water  finding  its 
way  into  the  engine-room  through  sea  cocks,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

5437.  I)id  those  losses  influence  your  com- 
mittee in  fixing  the  load-line  on  awning-deck 
ships? — They  had  their  influence  on  them  in 
doing  that. 

5438.  May  I  ask  you  whether  any  of  your 
surveyors  are  now  called  in  to  survey  ships  that 
are  overloaded  in  the  docks? — Our  surveyors  are 
sometimes  called  in  where  there  is  a  dispute 
between  the  shipowner  and  the  charterer  to 
determine  whether  a  ship  is  properly  laden, 
whether  she  could  take  more  in,  and  when  those 
two  parties  are  determined  to  abide  by  hie 
decision,  the  committee  allow  this  to  be  done. 

5439.  Have  you  read  the  Bill  which  is  before 
this  Committee  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

5440.  You  have  seen,  I  presume,  the  provision 
for  shifting  boards  in  vessels  laden  with  grain  in 
bulk  ?— Yes. 

5441.  This  Bill  states  that  "  no  cargo  of  which 
more  than  one-third  consists  of  any  kind  of  grain, 
corn,  rice,  paddy,  pulse,  seeds,  nuts,  or  nut- 
kernels,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  *  grain  cargo  ' 
shipped  in  any  port  except  a  port  having  a  sys- 
tem of  regulations  and  inspection  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  shall  be  carried  on  board 
any  British  ship  unless  such  grain  cargo  be  con- 
tained in  bags,  sacks,  or  barrels,  or  unless  such 
ship  be  provided  with  a  certificate,  signed  by  a 
Secretary,  or  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  or  by  a  person  authorised  in  that  be- 
half by  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  the  effect  that 
such  ship  has  been  specially  built  or  fitted  to 
carrv  grain  cargo  in  bulk  with  safety."  Do  you 
think  vessels  could  be  fitted  to  carry  cargo  of 
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grain  in  bulk  with  safety  without  much  expense 
being  thrown  on  the  owner? — The  only  provi- 
sion that  I  see  would  be  in  fitting  shifting  boards 
properly,  and  in  loading  them  properly  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  the  cargo  by  means  of  a  portion 
of  the  cargo  in  bags.  I  do  not  know  of  any  ad- 
ditional expense  required  beyond  this. 

5442.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  weakest  part 
of  the  shifting  boards,  both  in  the  'tween  decks 
and  the  lower  hold,  is  that  space  between  the 
beams  where  you  cannot  properly  fit  any  shifting 
board  ;  is  that  the  most  dangerous  part  of  a  ship, 
and  where  it  is  most  neglected  ? — If  you  had  a 
ship  fitted  entirely  in  bulk,  then,  of  course,  it 
would  be  a  means  of  the  cargo  shifting,  because 
the  grain  would  find  its  way  between  these  small 
apertures,  and,  therefore,  the  greatest  source  of 
danger  would  be  there. 

5443.  Would  it  not  add  much  to  the  safety  of 
the  ship  if  you  had  a  plate  rivetted  right  fore  and 
aft  to  fill  up  the  place  between  the  beams  ? — Or 
it  might  be  boards  fitted  in  that  way. 

5444.  If  this  provision  of  the  Act  were  carried 
out,  would  it  not  be  a  source  of  great  safety  to 
the  ship,  having  a  plate  rivetted  from  end  to  end, 
filling  up  the  space  between  the  beams  ? — Not 
if  you  are  going  to  carry  partly  in  bags.  It 
would  be  only  if  you  were  going  to  fill  your  hold 
entirely  with  bulk,  as  it  is  sometimes.  Of  course, 
the  bags  could  not  find  their  way  through  the 
small  space  between  the  beams. 

5445.  I  mean  in  carrying  cargoes  of  grain  in 
bulk? — In  bulk  there  is  no  doubt  this  would 
add  to  the  security  against  shifting ;  some  have 
gone  further  than  that,  and  they  have  fitted  a 
permanent  iron  bulkhead  fore  and  aft. 

5446.  Have  you  seen  any  ships  fitted  with 
plates  instead  of  shifting  boards  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  grain  in  bulk  ? — Yes,  an  iron  bulk- 
head, but  that  is  a  ship  that  is  continually  in  the 
trade ;  it  is  only  adopted  in  the  case  of  large 
ships  in  the  trade ;  it  would  not  be  done  in  ships 
that  did  not  carry  grain  as  a  rule. 

5447.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  in  your 
opinion,  the  greater  number  of  accidents  occur 
from  careless  stowage  of  cargoes  ? — It  is  a  source 
of  danger;  I  do  not  say  how  much  depends 
upon  it. 

5448.  But,  in  your  opinion,  many  losses  have 
occurred  in  consequence  of  bad  stowage,  so  to 
speak,  of  cargoes  of  grain  in  bulk  ? — -I es.  I 
think  in  consequence  of  hasty  stowage  the  places 
below  the  hold-beam  stinger-plates  and  the 
main  deck  have  not.  been  properly  filled  in,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  that  grain  has  found 
its  way  in  there,  and  caused  an  inclination  in  the 
vessel;  shifting  has  gone  on  gradually  increasing, 
and  that  has  been  a  source  of  danger. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

5449.  Would  you  agree  with  me,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade,  as  a  public  department,  has 
always  done  its  best,  by  legislation  and  other- 
wise, to  lessen  the  danger,  as  far  as  practicable  ? 
— I  should  not  like  to  criticise  the  actions  of  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  I  think  that  is  placing  me  in 
an  invidious  position  which  I  should  not  like  to 
occupy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  they  have  done 
has  been  with  a  tendency  to  prevent  danger  and 
loss  of  life.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
all  they  have  done  has  been  with  an  earnest  and 
conscientious  desire  to  prevent  loss  of  life. 

5450.  That  was  all  I  wanted  to  ask  you  on 
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that  point ;  I  wanted  to  lead  up  to  this.     Sup- 

Eosing  the  Board  of  Trade  has  done,  as  we  all 
elieve  they  have  done,  exactly  as  you  say,  if 
things  have  been  wrong  has  it  not  been  rather 
from  legislation  on  a  wrong  principle  than  from 
any  want  of  intention  to  do  what  was  right  ? — I 
am  sure  the  Board  of  Trade  do  not  require  me 
to  say  anything  to  justify  them  or  their  actions 
in  the  eyes  of  trie  public. 

5451.  At  all  events  they  have  based  their  en- 
deavours to  prevent  loss  on  a  principle  of  punish- 
ment rather  than  a  principle  of  inspection  ? — I  do 
not  know  what  has  influenced  them;  I  should 
imagine  so  merely  from  viewing  the  Acts,  but  I 
do  not  know  myself,  personally,  that  that  has 
been  their  actuating  principle. 

5452.  Some  of  the  clauses  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament of  1876,  which  is  at  all  events  the  most 
recent  basis  of  endeavours  to  prevent  disasters, 
provide  a  punishment  for  misdemeanour? — Yes. 

5453.  They  aim  at  prevention  of  disasters  by 
trying  to  place  responsibility  upon  owners  rather 
than  by  any  principle  of  inspection  ? — Yes,  still 
there  is  one  in  connection  with  the  other ;  they 
have  a  body  of  surveyors  who  do  inspect. 

5454.  Trusting  to  the  principle  of  prosecution 
as  a  means  of  preventing  disaster,  are  you  not 
rather  in  this  position ;  that  when  a  vessel  goes 
to  the  bottom  on  a  homewsrd  voyage,  the  wit- 
nesses may  very  often  be  drowned,  and  it  may 
be  impossible  to  prove  either  the  guilt  or  the 
innocence  of  the  man  who  has  sent  the  ship  to 
sea  ? — No  doubt. 

5455.  And  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ship- 
owner who  might  deserve  punishment,  cannot  be 
reached,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  shipowner 
who  might  not  deserve  punishment  might  be 
placed  under  the  existing  law,  in  a  position  of 
great  difficulty  in  proving  that  he  was  innocent? 
— That  appears  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  Act. 

5456.  And  ignorance  has  been  successfully 
pleaded,  has  it  not,  more  than  once,  as  a  defence 
against  prosecutions  ? — No  doubt. 

5457.  Therefore  is  it  not  true  that  the  present 
state  of  the  law  is  rather  a  discouragement  to 
prudence  and  care,  by  placing  the  shipowner,  who 
knows  and  understands  all  about  his  vessels,  in  a 
position  of  personal  danger  as  compared  with  the 
man  who  can  go  into  the  witness-box,  and  can 
swear  that  he  knows  nothing  about  it? — Yes,  I 
think  that  is  a  fair  logical  conclusion. 

5458.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me,  that  the 
main  difficulty  about  this  question  is  that  the 
Legislature  has  to  deal  not  so  much  with  criminal 
offences  as  with  ignorance  on  the  part  of  some  of 
those  connected  with  ships? — Mainly,  I  take  it. 

5459.  Lloyd's  classification  only  insures  a  ship 
being  structurally  sufficient ;  it  affords  no  gua- 
rantee except  as  regards  awning-deck  steamers 
that  vessels  will  be  properly  loaded  or  skilfully 
managed ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Quite  so. 

5460.  There  is  nothing,  is  there,  in  the  business 
of  shipowning,  which  necessarily  implies  any 
practical  knowledge  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
shipowner  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

5461.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  a  certain 
class  of  owners,  mostly  steamship  owners,  who 
have  arisen  in  comparatively  recent  years,  and 
who  acquire  their  property  simply  as  an  invest- 
ment, and  have  no  Knowledge  of  their  own  in  re- 
gard to  what  constitutes  overloading,  or  in  regard 
to  what  constitutes    prudent    management?  — 

There 
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There  are  many  managers    of  steamships  who 
know  nothing  about  steamships  as  structures. 

5462.  But  those  people  have  it  in  their  power 
to  get  serv  ants  or  others,  and  to  entrust  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  duty  to  those  in  their  employ- 
ment ? — Yes,  they  are  compelled  to  do  that  in 
some  instances  where  they  do  not  possess  the 
practical  knowledge  themselves. 

5463.  Does  not  that  work  out  in  this  way, 
that  the  servant  who  does  his  duty  may  expend 
more  money  than  the  servant  who  does  not,  and 
that  the  servant  who  does  his  duty  may  some- 
what limit  the  earnings  of  the  ship  to  an  extent 
that  the  servant  who  fails  in  his  duty  would  not? 
— I  can  conceive  that  to  be  possible. 

5464.  And,  therefore,  the  manager  who  really 
understands  his  business  and  is  doing  his  best, 
may  stand  a  fair  chance  of  dismissal,  by  reason 
of  doing  so,  because  of  spending  too  much  money 
or  of  earning  too  little  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  likely  to 
have  that  tendency  amongst  some  classes. 

5465.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  personal 
knowledge  of  cases  where  servants,  having  been 
entrusted  with  this  duty  and  having  earned  lees 
money  or  spent  more  money  to  sail  the  ships  than 
the  owner  expected,  have  lost  their  situations? — 
I  cannot  say  that  from  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience. 

5466.  You  attribute  the  loss  of  grain-laden 
steamers,  I  think  you  have  said  several  times, 
not  so  much  to  carrying  grain  in  bulk  as  to  mat- 
ters of  stowage,  or  matters  of  overloading  ? — Our 
recent  calculations  have  led  us  to  that  conclu- 
sion. 

5467.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  anything 
unreasonable  in  the  Government  placing  on  the 
owner  in  the  first  instance,  the  responsibility  of 
declaring  his  intended  maximum  load-line?  — 
As  I  understand,  that  is  the  law  at  the  present 
time. 

5468.  At  all  events,  you  think  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  that  the  owner  should  be  expected 
to  declare  a  load-line  which  should  be  understood 
to  be  a  statement  of  real  intention  on  his  part  ? 
— If  the  owner  states  his  load-line,  I  apprehend 
it  ought  to  be  a  load-line  beyond  which  he  does 
not  intend  to  load. 

5469.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unreason- 
able that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  asked  to 
share  the  responsibility  of  the  shipowner,  so 
far  as  to  take  cognisance  of  his  statement  of  in- 
tention, to  regard  it  as  a  real  intention,  and  that 
it  should  then  be  their  duty  to  make  inquiry  with 
regard  to  the  ship,  as  to  the  reasonableness  or 
otherwise  of  the  owner's  intended  load-line  ? — 
That  is  a  very  large  question.  I  have  my  own 
views  on  that  point,  but  if  the  Chairman  will 
allow  me,  I  would  rather  not  express  them  just 
now. 

5470.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting 
Lloyd's  surveyor  or  some  other  competent  au- 
thority to  fix  a  maximum  load-line,  not  in  the 
form  of  a  guarantee  of  absolute  seaworthiness, 
but  to  state  a  load-line  which  might  be  put  on 
the  certificate  of  registry  as  one  which  could  not, 
unless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  be  ex- 
ceeded without  danger,  yet  at  the  same  time  not 
so  as  to  authorise  the  shipowner  to  regard  this 
maximum  load-line  as  his  ordinary  load-line  ? — 
I  answer  that  in  this  way,  that  it  is  surrounded 
with  difficulties,  and  would  require  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  before  such  a   duty   could    l>e 
undertaken  under  any  circumstances. 
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5471.  Do  you  see  anything  unreasonable  in  a 
shipowner  being  able  to  go  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
ana  say,  "  I  intend  to  load  my  vessel  so  and  so, 
I  want  you  to  take  cognizance,  that  that  is  a 
statement  of  my  real  intention,  and  let  me  know 
if  you  think  it  is  so  far  right  that  the  ship  ought  not 
to  be  stopped"?— I  may  go  to  this  extent;  I  say 
that  looking  at  the  Board  of  the  Trade,  as  one  of 
the  most  important  bodies  in  this  country,  I  do 
think  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  they  should 
have  a  marine  department  composed  of  the  highest 
class  naval  architects  that  could  be  obtained,  and 
of  the  first  ability,  and  that  shipowners  might  go 
to  them  for  advice,  because  I  know  it  as  a  posi- 
tive fact,  that  there  are  shipowners  who  would 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  opinions  and  have 
advice,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears,  have 
not  felt  themselves  in  a  position  to  give  it  to 
them.     I  suppose  the  Act  does  not  admit  of  it ; 
shipowners   sometimes   have  applied  to  them  to 
know  whether  they  considered  the  load-line  fair, 
as  they  would  be  very  glad  to  have  their  advice, 
but  they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it. 

Chairman. 

5472.  When  you  talk  about  advice,  on  what 
subject  are  they  to  give  advice ;  on  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  ? — No ;  on  matters  of  safety  per- 
taining to  ships. 

5473.  Are  they  to  advise  the  shipowning  in- 
terest at  the  expense  of  the  public,  because  that 
is  what  your  present  answer  would  seem  to  be  ? 
— We  are  talking,  as  I  understand  it  now,  with 
reference  to  the  saving  of  human  life.  I  mean 
any  subject  coming  betore  them  where  the  ques- 
tion of  the  saving  of  human  life  is  concerned ; 
anything  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  giving 
advice,  I  consider  would  be   beneficial.     Sup- 

{>08ing  a  man  sends  in  and  says,  "  I  have  a  load- 
ine  of  20  feet ;"  I  think  the  Board  of  Trade 
ought  to  be  able  to  say,  "  We  believe  that  load- 
line  to  be  too  great ;  we  consider  that  if  you 
were  to  adopt  a  load-line  of  19  feet,  it  woula  be 
a  fair  and  reasonable  line  for  your  ship."  That 
is,  always  provided,  they  have  the  right  kind  of 
men  to  do  it. 

5474.  To  put  it  briefly ;  I  understand  that  it 
is  your  opinion  that  where  they  are  called  upon 
by  the  shipowners  to  do  it,  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  fix  the  load-line  ? — Where  they  are  called 
upon  to  give  advice  on  the  subject,  I  take  it  they 
should. 

Mr.  Reed. 

5475.  I  have  before  me  a  paper  of  which  I 
believe  you  are  the  author,  on  seaworthiness, 
and  that  sets  forth  with  great  fulness  the  manner 
in  which  you  consider  the  losses  of  grain-laden 
ships  result  from  the  qualities  of  the  ships,  from 
the  manner  of  filling  them  with  grain,  from  the 
manner  of  stowing  the  grain,  and,  no  doubt,  all 
the  points  that  are  before  this  Committee  touch- 
ing grain  cargoes  ? — Yes. 

5476.  You  have  nothing  to  withdraw  from 
your  statements  ? — No. 

.    5477.  Nor  to  add  to  them  ?— No. 

5478.  Am  I  right  in  gathering  from  your  paper, 
which  I  think  is  an  extremely  valuable  one,  if  I 
may  say  so,  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 
judicious  use  of  shifting  boards  and  the  stowage 
of  part  of  the  grain  in  bags  would  contribute  to 
diminish  the  losses  of  those  ships  which  are  now 
lost  in  consequence  of  grain  being  stowed  in 
bulk  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

G  G  4  5479.  You 
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Mr.  Marl  ell.  Mr.  Reed—  continued. 

~~T~  5479.  You  would  generally  advise  the  use  of 

1  ?88o         6hifting  boards  ?—  Ye8' 

Mr.  Bcnthich. 

5480.  I  understood  you,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
your  evidence,  to  refer  to  the  settlement  or  sub- 
sidence of  cargo  of  grain  stowed  in  bulk  ? — Yes. 

5481.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  Committee  in 
what  proportion  to  the  depth  of  hold  that  settle- 
ment takes  place  ? — That  entirely  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  cargo  is  stowed  in  the  first 
place.  If  all  the  spaces  in  the  hold  are  entirely 
filled  the  settlement  would  be  comparatively  small, 
but  if  the  cargo  is  filled  in  quickly,  and  you  have 
more  space  in  the  wings  where  the  grain  has  not 
been  properly  stowed,  then  the  settlement  would 
be  something  greater.  A  shipowner  told  me 
a  little  time  ago  that  the  grain  in  his  ship, 
which  ship  was  about  1,500  tons,  had  settled  3 
feet  6  inches ;  but  that  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
the  grain  having  been  filled  in  very  rapidly,  and 
a  great  many  vacant  spaces  having  been  left  in 
the  wings  of  the  ship. 

5482.  What  proportion  would  that  3  feet  6 
inches  bear  to  the  depth  of  hold? — That  would 
be  about  a  fifth. 

5483.  The  depth  of  the  hold  being  about  15  to 
16  feet? — Yes ;  about  17  feet.  Of  course  it  was 
something  very  exceptional. 

5484.  That  is  the  extreme  ? — Yes. 

5485.  That  is  in  the  proportion  of  a  foot  in  9 
or  10  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could  get  at  any  pro- 
portion like  that  which  would  be  of  any  value. 

5486.  It  depends  on  how  the  cargo  has  been 
stowed  ? — It  depends  on  how  the  cargo  has  been 
stowed  in  the  first  place. 

5487.  It  would  settle  down,  of  course,  much 
quicker  at  sea  than  it  would  in  harbour  ? — The 
rolling  of  the  ship  would  cause  that. 

5488.  But  as  long  as  the  ship  remains  in  har- 
bour the  settlement  would  not  take  place  ? — No. 

5489.  Not  to  any  extent  ? — Not  to  any  prac- 
tical extent. 

5490.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  in  your 
opinion,  foreign  ships  ought  to  be  under  the  same 
regulations  as  British  ships?— Most  certainly 
they  ought  not  to  have  any  preference. 

5491.  That  i9  indispensable  to  the  well-doing 
of  the  ship  ?—  No  doubt  about  it. 

5492.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  mischief 
arising  from  the  air-tank  or  double  bottom  being 
left  empty  ? — Not  from  being  left  empty  ;  cer- 
tainly not. 

5493.  Does  not  the  buoyancy  given  by  tanks 
filled  with  air  only  tend  to  make  the  ship  crank  ? 
— No,  certainly  not.  These  double  bottoms  or 
tanks,  if  you  call  them  so,  are  filled  with  pipes 
leading  up  through  the  deck  at  each  end,  so  that 
if  there  is  any  air  that  would  have  a  tendency  to 
press  upwards,  it  would  relieve  itself,  and  go 
through  these  pipes.  But  it  has  no  tendency  of 
that  kind;  it  is  at  atmospheric  pressure, and  con- 
sequently there  is  no  tendency  to  ascend  in  any 
way.  It  makes  no  difference  inherently  in  itself 
whether  it  is  filled  with  air  or  water,  as  far 
as  the  actual  tendency  to  capsize  the  ship. 

5494.  In  your  opinion,  would  not  the  fact  of 
the  tanks  being  filled  with  air,  which  is  of  course 
much  lighter  than  water,  tend  to  alter  the  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship,  and 
tend  to  make  her  crank? — That  is  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood,  because 
there  is  great  misapprehension  with  regard  to 
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that.  If  you  had  a  double  bottom  formed  similar 
to  that  drawing,  the  inner  bottom  formed  of  iron, 
it  would  make  no  difference  whether  that  inner 
bottom  was  made  perfect,  that  is  watertight,  or 
whether  you  have  a  strip  cut  along  it,  so  as  to 
allow  the  air  to  be  in  free  communication  with 
the  air  in  the  hold  of  the  ship.  It  would  make 
no  difference  whatever;  the  only  tendency  it 
has  to  cause  danger  is  in  raising  the  cargo  that 
much  above  the  floors,  and  consequently  raiding 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cargo,  and  producing 
thereby  less  stability. 

5495.  That  of  course  would  be  one  cause  ? — 
That  is  the  only  cause. 

5496.  You  think  the  other  would  not  be  a 
cause  of  decreased  stability? — Not  in  the 
slightest. 

5497.  Have  you  ever  in  your  experience  heard 
of  the  loss  of  grain  ships,  or  any  other  ships, 
whatever  the  cargo  may  be,  attributed  to  the 

roportions  in  which  the  ship  was  built  as  to 
engthofbeam? — [  have  stated  in  that  paper, 
ana  have  stated  before,  that  the  loss  is  occasioned 
very  frequently  from  instability,  which  may  be 
caused  either  by  ihe  stowage  of  the  cargo,  and 
likewise  in  connection  with  the  proportions  of 
the  ship;  the  proportion  of  breadth  to  depth. 
You  may  have  a  ship  of  such  a  proportion  that 
without  any  cargo  in  at  all,  she  would  not  stand 
upright,  but  would  turn  over,  and  yet  when 
suitably  loaded  would  be  perfectly  stable  and 
safe.  You  may  have  another  ship  that  would 
be  perfectly  stable  and  would  stand  upright  when 
light,  but  when  loaded  improperly  might  be  very 
unsafe;  the  proportions  here  would  affect  the 
safety  of  the  ship  very  materially  if  not  duly 
provided  for  in  the  loading. 

5498.  A  long  narrow  ship "  would  be  more 
crank  and  more  likely  to  come  to  grief  than  a 
ship  with  a  greater  amount  of  beam  ? — If  stowed 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  the  narrower  ship 
would  have  less  stability. 

5499/  Is  there  any  means  of  stowing  cargo 
which  would  permit  a  long  narrow  ship  being 
lost  at  sea? — You  may  have  cargo  *of  two 
specific  gravities.  If  you  place  the  cargo  of 
greater  specific  gravity  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
ship,  and  the  lighter  part  at  the  bottom,  you  would 
thereby  cause  such  a  ship  to  be  unsafe. 

5500.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  ships  of  great 
length  in  proportion  to  their  beam  being  un- 
manageable at  sea  in  heavy  weather? — I  have 
heard  it  but  not  from  reliable  information.  A 
great  many  owners  will  tell  you  that  by  length- 
ening their  ships,  they  behave  better  than  be- 
fore. 

5501.  You  have  never  heard  of  it  among  the 
smaller  class  of  ships  employed  in  the  Baltic 
trade  for  instance? — There  is  no  doubt  those 
ships  from  the  smallness  of  the  beam,  are  radi- 
cally deficient  in  stability  to  begin  with,  and  that 
makes  them  so  dangerous  in  carrying  those  grain 
cargoes  where  they  611  themselves.  That  is  the 
source  of  danger.  I  say  that  when  owners  have 
come  to  m'e  for  advice,  which  many  of  them  have, 
I  have  advised  a  greater  proportionate  beam  to 
be  given  to  ships  for  years,  and  it  is  only  now 
that  they  are  beginning  to  adopt  that  In  all 
the  ships  being  built  at  the  present  time,  take 
them  generally,  they  are  giving  them  greater 
proportion  of  beam  than  they  did  formerly,  be- 
cause experience  has  shown  that  from  the  small 
proportionate  beam  given  to  many  vessels  when 
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loaded  in  a  certain  manner,  they  have  not  had 
sufficient  stability. 

5502.  You  referred  just  now  to  the  question  of 
the  load-line,  and  you  suggested  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  ought  to  advise  shipowners  as  to  the 
position  of  the  load-line  ? — When  they  appealed 
to  them  for  advice  respecting  it  I  thought  so  cer- 
tainly. 

5503.  Does  not  all  this  difficulty  about  the 
load-line  arise  from  the  very  singular  arrange- 
ments that  were  entered  into  some  time  ago, 
when  the  owners,  or  builders,  or  whoever  it  might 
be,  were  allowed  to  fix  the  load-line  themselves, 
and  change  it  at  their  discretion  ;  was  not  that, 
in  your  opinion  very  mistaken  legislation? — I 
must  say  that  when  that  was  about  to  take  place, 
I  certainly  thought  the  shipowner  would  be 
required  to  state  his  load-line  to  the  Board  of 
Trade;  that  was  my  idea,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Trade,  if  they  thought  that  was  a  dangerous  line, 
would  have  the  power  to  notify  that  to  the  owner; 
that  was  always  my  impression,  and  I  thought 
that  reasonable.  But  seeing  what  is  done  in 
some  instances,  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to 
Mr.  Plimsoll  to  have  his  name  associated  as  it 
is  with  that  load-line.  It  is  rather  hard  on  him, 
I  think,  in  some  instances,  that  it  should  be 
called  the  Plimsoll  mark. 

5504.  You  say  you  think  the  arrangement  was 
a  very  inconvenient  one,  and  did  not  conduce  to 
the  safaty  of  the  ship  at  sea  ? — I  certainly  do  not 
think  it  has  conduced  to  safety. 

Chairman* 

5505.  You  have  said  that  if  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  to  undertake  to  advise  shipowners  as  to  the 
load-line,  that  they  must  be  fortified  with  the 
best  opinion  of  the  very  best  naval  architects;  is 
the  load-line  a  matter  upon  which  the  best  naval 
architects  were  unanimous? — Certainly  not;  there 
is  great  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
load-line,  no  doubt. 

5506.  Even  if  the  Board  of  Trade  were  to  get 


Chairman — continued, 
the  opinion  of  what  you  consider  to  be  extremely 
good  naval  architects,  it  might  not  be  unani- 
mously accepted  by  other  naval  architects? — 
Quite  so;  I  do  not  know  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  not  those  men  now,  but  I  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  necessary.  I  find  that  the  shipowners  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  object  so  much  to  what  is  termed 
interference,  if  they  have  only  the  right  kind  of 
interference,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  can  be  assisted 
and  not  worried.  We  find  in  dealing  with  ship- 
builders and  shipowners  generally,  they  are  very 
ready  to  consult  with  us. 

5507.  What  I  really  want  to  know  is  this, 
whether  the  fixing  of  the  load-line  was  simply  a 
matter  on  which  we  expect  all  people  to  be 
agreed,  or  whether,  as  I  understand  you  to  say, 
it  is  really  a  very  difficult  and  complicated  sub- 
ject, upon  which  even  the  best  opinions  occa- 
sionally differ  ? — Opinions  always  will  differ,  and 
unless  you  take  compulsory  power  to  do  it,  and 
made  up  your  mind  to  do  it,  in  spite  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  which  I  do  not  recommend,  the 
difficulties  will  be  almost  insurmountable. 

[Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign 
Shipping,  2,  White  Lion  Court,  Cornhill,  E.C., 
15th  July  1880.  Sir,— I  find  that  in  Question 
No.  5228  put  to  me  in  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Shipping  on  the  8  th  instant, 
the  following  words  occur :  In  your  opinion  it 
would  really  be  a  desirable  thing  for  Lloyd's 
Register  to  fix  a  load-line  for  all  whips,  if  only 
that  could  be  done  without  driving  away  custom 
and  interfering  with  your  business?  Thereby 
indicating  that  my  answer  No.  5227  had  conveyed 
an  impression  to  some  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  Society  had  been  deterred  from 
fixing  a  load-line  for  all  ships  from  fear  of  losing 
customers.  I  therefore  ask  your  permission  to 
say  that  this  Society  has  never  been  deterred 
from  taking  any  step  which  it  deemed  useful  and 
practicable  by  any  such  reason.  I  shall  thank 
you  to  allow  this  letter  to  appear  "with  my  evi- 
dence. I  have,  &c,  B.  MartelL — The  Right- 
Honourable  J.  Chamberlain,  m.p.,  &c] 


Mr.  Martelb 

12  Jnfy 
1880. 


Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

5508.  You  are  aware  that  the  Bill  which  is 
before  the  Committee  proposes  to  impose  penal- 
ties upon  foreign  ships  whfch  do  not  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  to  loading.     I  should 
like  to  ask  you  what  is  the  general  rule  of  inter- 
national law  with   regard  to  the  regulations  on 
foreign  shipping  ? — I  will  read  with  respect  to 
that  a  paragraph  from  the  last  book  of  authority 
upon  international  law,   and  that  not   from  a 
French  book  which  nation  carries  the  exterrito- 
riality of  the  merchant  ship  further  than  that  of 
most  nations,  but  from  an  American  book  edited 
by  an  English  lawyer,  Halleck's  International  Law, 
edited  by  Sir  Sherston  Baker,  Vol.  I.,  p.  190 ;  he 
says, "  The  rule  of  law  and  the  comity  and  prac- 
tice of  nations  go  much  further  than  these  cases 
of  necessity,  and  allow  a  merchant  vessel  of  one 
State,  coming  into  an  open  port  of  another,  volun- 
tarily for  the  purposes  of  lawful  trade,  to  bring 
with  her  and  keep  over  her  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  laws 
of  her  own  country,  excluding,  to  this  extent,  by 
consequence,   the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  law. 
This  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over  its  vessels, 
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while  lying  in  the  port  of  another,  is  wholly  ex- 
clusive. For  eaiy  unlawful  acts  done  by  her 
while  thus  lying  in  the  port  of  another  State, 
and  for  all  contracts  entered  into  while  there  by 
her  master  or  owners  she  is  made  answerable  to 
the  laws  of  the  place.  Nor,  if  her  master  or 
crew  while  on  board  in  such  port,  break  the 
peace  of  the  community  by  the  commission  of 
crimes,  can  exemption  from  the  laws  be  claimed 
for  them.  But  the  comity  and  practice  of 
nations  have  established  the  rule  of  international 
law,  that  such  vessel  so  situated,  is,  for  the 
general  purpose  of  governing  and  regulating  the 
rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  those  on  board 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
nation  to  which  she  belongs.  The  local  authori- 
ties therefore  have  a  right  to  enter  on  board  a 
foreign  merchantman  in  port,  for  the  purpose  of 
enquiry  universally,  but  for  the  purpose  of  arrest 
only  in  matters  within  their  ascertained  jurisdic- 
tion. It  therefore  follows  that  with  respect  to 
facts  happening  on  board  which  do  not  concern 
the  tranquillity  of  the  port,  or  persons  foreign  to 
the  crew,  or  acts  committed  on  board  while  such 
H  H  vessel 
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vessel  was  on  the  high  seas,  are  not  amenable  to 
the  territorial  justice.  All  such  matters  are 
justiciable  only  by  the  courts  of  the  country  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs.  So  firmly  is  this  doc- 
trine' incorporated  into  the  practice  of  nations 
that  the  French  regard  it  as  a  positive  rule  of 
international  law,  and  the  French  laws  do  not 
hesitate  to  prescribe  that,  when  crimes  are  com- 
mitted on  board  a  French  vessel  in  a  foreign 
port,  by  one  of  the  crew  against  another  of  the 
same  crew,  the  French  consul  is  to  resist  the  ap- 
plication of  the  local  authority  to  the  case."  The 
principle  is  that  as  regards  anything  that  concerns 
persons  outside  the  vessel  the  law  of  the  country 
prevails.  With  regard  to  the  internal  concerns 
of  the  vessel,  the  vessel  is  supposed  by  the 
comity  and  custom  of  nations  to  be  governed  by 
her  own  law. 

5509.  I  think  it  would  follow  from  that  extract, 
would  it  not,  that  it  is  at  least  questionable 
whether  any  regulations  affecting  foreign  ships 
could  not  be  resisted  by  foreign  nations  as  con- 
trary to  international  law  ? — I  think  60. 

5510.  With  regard  to  this  matter,  are  you 
aware  of  any  complaints  which  have  been  made 
by  other  countries  with  respect  to  regulations 
previously  attempted  to  be  enforced  ? — Yes,  we 
have.  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  begin  with  what 
happened  in  the  pear  1876.  If  the  Committee 
would  refer  to  Parliamentary  Paper  187  of  the 
Session  of  1876,  pages  24  to  35,  they  will  find  a 
correspondence  with  the  Canadians  upon  this  sub- 
ject The  Canadians  complained,  as  they  do 
now,  of  Imperial  legislation  affecting  Canadian 
ships.  They  sought  to  be  exempt  from  that 
legislation,  or  that  at  any  rate,  such  legislation 
should  be  extended  to  foreign  as  well  m  to 
Canadian  ships.  I  think  it  is  worth  observing 
that  whilst  they  were  extremely  touchy  on  the 
subject  of  having  Imperial  legislation  on  these 
subjects  extended  to  Canadian  shipe  they  were 
quite  willing  that  that  legislation  should  be  ex- 
tended to  foreign  shipe  with  which,  of  course,  we 
have  much  less  to  do,  and  over  which  we  have 
much  less  right  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  than  we 
have  over  Canadian  ships.  In  that  correspon- 
dence will  be  found  a  letter  whieh  I  will  not 
read,  but  to  which  I  should  like  specially  to  refer 
the  Committee,  in  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
pointed  out  first  of  all  the  great  inconvenience  of 
exempting  Canadian  ships  from  Imperial  legisla- 
tion, and  in  the  second  place,  the  still  greater 
inconvenience  that  would  arise  if  we  attempted  to 
include  foreign  ships  in  such  legislation. 

5511.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter?—  That 
letter  was  dated  the  16th  March  1876. 

5512.  I  think  there  was  a  previous  letter  of  the 
1st  March  1876?— On  the  1st  March  1876  we 
pointed  out  what  would  be  the  great  difficulty  of 
exempting  Canadian  ships  from  Imperial  legisla- 
tion, that,  in  fact  a  ship  registered  in  Canada, 
can  be,  by  a  mere  letter,  transferred  from  Canada 
to  London  ;  that  there  is  an  extreme  convenience 
in  that;  that  the  British  ship  once  upon  the 
British  Register,  whether  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  the  Colonies,  is  a  British  ship  throughout  the 
Empire ;  that  she  carries  the  same  flag,  and  is 
subject  to  the  same  law,  and  that  to  make  a 
separation  between  the  British  flag  and  the 
Canadian  flag  would  be  a  very  serious  thing, 
and,  in  fact,  a  step  towards  separation  from 
England  of  Canada,  besides  a  great  practical 
inconvenience  for  a  great  many  purposes.     Then 


Chairman. 

the  second  letter,  the  letter  of  16th  March  1876, 
to  which  I  wish  now  particularly  to  refer, 
pointed  out  what  we  thought  would  he  the  great 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  applying  legislation 
of  this  kind  to  foreign  ships. 

5513.  Do  you  propose  to  read  that  letter,  or 
will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  reasons  which 
were  then  given.  I  presume  you  still  hold  the 
same  opinion  ? — I  still  hold  the  same  opinion. 
That  letter  says,  "  It  may  be  observed,  that  while 
a  foreign  ship  when  in  our  ports  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  subject  to  the  municipal  and  ordinary  crimi- 
nal law,  and  also  to  the  fiscal  and  police  regula- 
tion of  this  country,  she  is  even  then,  by  custom 
and  by  comity,  free  from  any  interference  with 
her  own  concerns,  with  the  discipline,  health,  and 
provisions  of  her  crew,  and  her  whole  internal 
management ;  the  British  courts  do  not  meddle 
with  her  discipline ;  and  although  her  sailors  may, 
ir  extreme  cases,  bring  a  suit  for  wages  in  the 
superior  Courts,  the  jurisdiction  is  never  enter- 
tained except  in  extreme  cases,  and  then  not 
without  reference  to  the  counsel  of  the  country 
to  which  the  ship  belongs.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  law  of  this  country  does  not  interfere 
with  the  foreign  ship  in  any  way,  or  for  any 
purpose  which  simply  concerns  her  own  interests, 
or  the  interests  of  those  belonging  to  her ;  and 
that  it  interferes  solely  with  a  view  to  the  inter* 
ests  of  persons  in  this  country  who  may  be  affected 
by  the  doings  of  the  ship  and  her  crew.*  Then 
the  letter  goes  on  to  point  out  that  there  are  cer- 
tain exceptions,  or  apparent  exceptions,  to  this 
practice.  It  takes  the  case  of  emigrants,  and 
points  out  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  country 
to  which  the  emigrants  are  brought  or  from  which 
they  are  taken  to  interfere  with  the  emigrant 
ship,  whatever  her  flag,  for  the  sake  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country.  It  then  notices  thfe  case 
of  cattle,  landed  in  this  country  from  any  foreign 
country.  There  we  interfere  with  the  ship, 
British  or  foreign,  in  order  to  preserve  the  health, 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  The  case  of  quar- 
antine is  a  similar  case.  The  letter  then  mentions 
that  in  the  previous  year,  in  the  excitement  arising 
from  the  loss  of  the  British  steamship,  "  Tacua," 
the  Chilian  Government  passed  a  decree  em- 
powering their  officers  to  stop  any  ship,  British 
or  foreign,  which  those  officers  in  their  discretion 
might,  for  any  reason,  think  unsafe;  and  that 
against  that  we  protested  in  the  strongest  way. 

5514.  Therefore,  thig  country  protested  against 
any  similar  regulations  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
country,  and  you  give  that  as  an  argument  why 
we  should  not  attempt  to  impose  such  regulations 
upon  foreign  countries  ourselves? — Yes.  He 
then  proceeds  to  criticise  the  clauses  which  were 
then  suggested  for  insertion  in  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill. 

5515.  Now,  I  think,  in  spite  of  that  opinion 
expressed  by  you,  the  Act  ot  1876  did  authorise 
some  interference  with  foreign  ships? — The  Act 
of  1876,  in  two  of  its  clauses,  authorises  inter- 
ference with  foreign  ships. 

5516.  Perhaps  you  will  state  under  what  cir- 
cumstances interference  was  authorised  by  that 
Act? — Section  13  of  that  Act  authorised  the 
detention  of  a  foreign  ship  for  overloading. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

5517.  That  is  for  overloading  in  England? — 
That  is  for  overloading  in  England;  and  Sec- 
tion 24  imposed  a  penalty  on  all  ships,  British 
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or  foreign,  bringing  a  deck  load  of  above  a  cer- 
tain height  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  winter 
months. 

Chairman. 

5518.  After  that  Act  was  passed,  what  action 
was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  order  to 

S"  ve  effect  to  it  ?— As  regards  the  detention  of 
ritish  ships  for  overloading,  the  Board  of  Trade 
issued  instructions  to  their  officers  telling  them 
what  they  were  to  do,  generally,  in  the  case  of 
British  as  well  as  foreign  ships ;  and  with  regard 
to  foreign  ships  they  issued  these  instructions : 
"  The  officer  has  also  power,  under  Section  13  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876,   to  detain  a 
foreign  ship  ;  but  this  power  is  confined,  in  the 
case  of  foreign  ships,  to  cases  of  overloading  or 
improper-loading,  and  then  only  applies  when  all 
or  any  part  of  the  cargo  is  taken  on  board  at  a 
port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is,  whilst  at 
that  port,  unsafe,  by  reason  of  overloading  or  im- 
proper loading."    Then  the  officer  is  told  that  he 
is  to  proceed,  in  the  case  of  foreign  ships,  by 
using  the  same  form  as  in  the  case  of  British 
ships,  but  he  is  to  serve,  on  the  nearest  consular 
officer  of  the  state  to  which  the  ship  belongs,  a 
copy  of  his  provisional  order  of  detention. 

5519.  Was  that  in  the  Act?— I  will  refer  to 
the  Clause  in  the  Act ;  it  is  Section  13 :  "A  copy 
of  the  order  for  the  provisional  detention  of  the 
ship,  shall  be  forthwith  served  on  the  consular 
officer  for  the  state  to  which  the  ship  belongs,  at 
or  nearest  to  where  the  ship  is  detained,"  and 
the  consul  may  thereupon  require  that  the  sur- 
veying officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  person  to  be  selected  by  the 
consular  officer;  they  are  to  survey  the  ship 
together.  If  they  agree  that  the  snip  ought  to 
be  detained,  she  may  be  detained ;  if  they  differ, 
and  the  surveyor  thinks  she  ought  to  be  detained 
and  the  person  appointed  by  the  consul  does  not, 
then  she  is  still  to  be  detained. 

5520.  Therefore  care  was  taken  in  this  ex- 
ceptional and,  I  might  almost  say  rather  ticklish 
regulation,  to  preserve  a  sort  of  concurrent  juris- 
diction in  the  foreign  power  ? — A  sort  of  con- 
current jurisdiction,  but  not  a  perfect  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  because  the  Board  of  Trade  were  to 
act  on  the  report  of  their  own  surveyor,  if  the 
person  appointed  by  the  consul  did  not  agree 
with  him. 

5521.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  read 
from  the  instructions  to  the  detaining  officers  ? — 
"  If  the  surveyor  or  surveyors  appointed  by  the 
officer  report  that  the  ship  is  unsafe,  and  whether 
the  person,  if  any,  appointed  by  the  consular 
officer  agrees  or  not,  the  officer's  provisional 
order  of  detention  remains  in  force,  ana  the  facts, 
with  full  particulars,  are  at  once  to  be  reported 
by  the  officer  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  instruc- 
tions." 

5522.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  actual  de- 
tentions of  foreign  ships  under  this  Act? — There 
was  one  case,  and  only  one  ca?e,  the  case  of  the 
"  Edina,"  of  Christiama,  a  small  ship  of  between 
100  and  200  tons,  which  was  laden  with  coal,  and 
detained  at  Bowness  on  the  15th  of  October 
1877.  She  had  a  list  of  five  inches.  An  assessor 
was  appointed  by  the  consul ;  he  did  not  agree 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyor,  but  the  master 
agreed  to  lighten  the  ship  three  inches  and  to 
trim  the  coal  so  as  to  make  the  ship  upright,  and 
the  ship  was  released. 
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5523.  That  is  the  only  case  of  detention? — 
Yes. 

5523*.  In  that  case  the  master  followed  the 
advice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  so  far  as  to  lighten 
his  ship  ?— Yes. 

5524.  You  have  told  us  also  that  this  Act  of 
1876,  section  24,  imposes  a  penalty  on  all  ships, 
foreign  as  well  as  British,  bringing  a  deck  load 
above  a  certain  height ;  did  you  issue  any  instruc- 
tions to  your  officers  with  respect  to  this  matter  ? 
— Yes,  instructions  were  issued  to  the  customs 
to  report  all  vessels  arriving  with  deck  cargoes 
in  contravention  of  the  Act ;  and  to  our  own  offi- 
cers to  report  these  cases  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

5525.  How  many  of  such  cases  have  been  re- 
ported?—Twenty-eight  British  vessels  and  60 
foreign  vessels. 

5526.  In  how  many  cases  have  you  ordered 
prosecution  of  foreign  ships  ? — In  none. 

5527.  What  course  have  you  taken  with  re- 

fard  to  them? — We  have  warned  the  owner, 
gnorance  was  generally  pleaded,  and  we  have 
warned  him  and  cautioned  him  that  he  must  not 
do  it  again.  I  will  give  you  the  nationality  of 
the  ships :  11  German  ships,  10  Norwegian  ships, 
17  Swedish  ships,  five  Russian  ships,  eight 
American  ships,  three  Danish  ships,  two  Spanish 
ships,  one  French  ship,  and  one  Austrian,  and 
12  of  which  we  have  not  got  the  nationality. 

5528.  I  think  I  may  take  it  generally  that  you 
have  felt  that  this  legislation  is  very  likely  to  in- 
volve this  country  in  serious  complications,  and 
that  you  have  been  unwilling,  except  in  the  last 
resort,  to  order  a  prosecution  ? — Certainly  ;  very 
unwilling.  I  think  it  is  worth  observing  that 
the  cases  of  contravention  have  diminished  con- 
siderably in  number;  that  in  1876,  that  was  only 
a  portion  of  a  year,  there  were  20  cases ;  in  1877, 
there  were  33  ;  in  1878,  there  were  21 ;  in  1879, 
five ;  and  in  1880,  nine ;  but  the  contraventions 
in  the  case  of  English  ships  have  diminished  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  foreign  ships,  for  in 
the  years  1879  and  1880  we  have  only  had  one 
British  ship  reported  to  have  contravened  the 
Act. 

5529.  Have  you  had  any  remonstraces  from 
foreign  countries  with  reference  to  these  provi- 
sions against  deck-loading  ? — Yes.  In  the  first 
place  there  was  a  remonstrance  during  the  period 
the  Bill  was  before  Parliament  from  tne  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  Government.  It  is  in  a  letter 
dated  16th  June  1876,  from  Count  Steinbock  to 
Lord  Derby,  and  was  laid  before  Parliament. 
Parliamentary  Paper,  C.  1522,  of  1876.  In  that 
letter  he  remonstrated,  not  so  much  on  the  ground 
that  the  measure  was  contrary  to  international 
law,  as  on  the  ground  that  the  clauses,  as  they 
stood,  were  unreasonable,  and  would  interfere 
with  proper  navigation. 

5530.  We  received  a  despatch  from  J»  W. 
Jenner  ? — Yes  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Jenner  is  the  consul 
at  Stockholm. 

5531.  Enclosing  a  report  on  the  subject? — I 
beg  your  pardon,  we  received  a  despatch  from 
the  Foreign  Office,  enclosing  one  from  Mr.  J.  W. 
Jenner,  Her  Majesty's  Charg6  d*  Affaires  at 
Stockholm,  and  that  letter  was  dated  the  10th 
July  3879,  so  that  we  come  to  a  much  later 
period.  This  paper  has  been  laid  before  Par- 
liament, No.  7  of  the  present  Session.  In  that 
despatch  Mr.  Jenner  tells  us  that,  there  has  been 
a  Royal  Commission  both  in  Norway  and  in  Swe- 
den upon  the  subject  of  the  navigation  of  mer- 
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give  some  idea  of  the  tone  of  the  report,  which, 
especially  with  regard  to  Sections  13  and  24, 
making  the  rules  concerning  unseaworthy  ships 
and  deck-loads  applicable  to  foreign  vessels,  is 
very  severe  in  its  criticisms  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1876." 

5532.  What  is  the  date  of  this  report  of  the 
Swedish  Royal  Commitsion  ?  —  The  Swedish 
Royal  Commission  must  have  been  quite  recently. 
This  despatch  of  his  is  dated  10th  July  1879. 
I  do  not  think  he  gives  the  date  of  the  report, 
but  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  quite  recently  issued 
document. 

5533.  He  states  that  in  his  Report  the  Com- 
missioners strongly  condemn  the  clauses  which 
interfere  with  foreign  ships? — Yes.  He  says: 
"  Those  two  sections,  according  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, have,  from  an  international  point  of  view, 
no  legal  ground  to  stand  upon.  ,  This  opinion  is 
very  general  in  Sweden,  and  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  previous  correspondence,  was  mani- 
fested immediately  upon  the  publication  of  the 
Act.  Even  the  warmest  partisans  of  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  1876,  maintain  that  the 
good  effects  of  the  measure  would  have  a  much 
wider  range  if  the  provisions  affecting  foreign 
vessels  could  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  an  in- 
ternational law,  by  means  of  an  understanding 
between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  those  of 
the  other  maritime  powers." 

5534.  I  think  we  may  take  it  that  it  is  pro- 
bable the  Swedish  Government  would  have  re- 
monstrated if  there  had  been  any  attempt  to  put 
those  clauses  in  force  ? — I  think  so.  I  see  I  can 
give  you  the  date  of  the  Report.  It  is  the  10th 
of  July  1879.  He  gives  an  abstract  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commission,  and  if  you  wish  it  I  can 
read  it,  giving  the  language  in  which  the  Royal 
Commissioners  speak  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act. 

5535.  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  you 
should  read  it? — "  Speaking  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  itself  the  Commissioners  admit  that 
too  short  a  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  them  to 
form  a  valid  opinion  as  to  its  ultimate  effects. 
They  dwell  upon  the  different  sentiments  with 
which  it  is  viewed  by  different  classes  in  Great 
Britain,  and  describe  it  as  a  law  passed  in  haste, 
under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  Several 
English  statesmen,  specially  qualified  to  speak  in 
the  matter,  had  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  Acts  had  not  encroached  upon  the  limits  laid 
down  by  the  comity  of  nations,  and  this  especially 
with  regard  to  two  sections,  viz.,  the  13th, 
applying  the  prescriptions  concerning  the  deten- 
tion of  unseaworthy  ships  to  foreign  vessels,  and 
the  24th,  rendering  foreign  ships  carrying  deck 
cargoes  in  winter  liable  to  penalties  on  entering 
British  ports.  The  Commissioners  endorse  those 
criticisms,  and  ask  on  what  legal  basis  Great 
Britain  rests  the  power  she  assumes  over  foreign 
ships.  With  regard  to  the  13th  section,  the 
loading  in  British  ports  of  foreign  ships  in  an 
unseaworthy  condition  affects  no  British  inte- 
rest, nor  is  Great  Britain  justified  on  moral 
grounds,  and  for  the  protection  of  life,  in  her  in- 
terference with  the  commercial  freedom  of  other 
nations  when  their  ships  are  in  her  waters,  any 
more  than  when  they  are  not,  or,  in  short,  at  all 
times.    i  The  prescriptions  of  the  British  law,  in 
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so  far  as  they  affect  foreign  ships,  have  therefore 
no  legal  standing  point.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  interred  that,  as  was  apprehended  in  England, 
other  countries  would  do  well  to  follow  the 
example  thus  set,  especially  by  way  of  reprisals ; 
at  all  events  they  should  wait  until  the  public 
feeling  aroused  by  the  Flimsoll  agitation  has  had 
time  to  calm  down,  and  until  evidence  is  obtained 
as  to  whether  Great  Britain,  after  due  considera- 
tion, will  not  voluntarily  repeal  the  13th  section 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876.  The  case 
is  somewhat  different  with  regard  to  the  24th 
section,  which  was  made  to  apply  to  foreign 
vessels,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  disadvan- 
tage under  which  Canadian  vessels  laboured, 
owing  to  the  Canadian  law  concerning  deck  car- 
goes. This  section  was  therefore  originally 
directed  against  foreigners  competing  with 
Canadians  in  the  English  timber  trade  with 
Canada,  but  it  has  had  the  unfortunate  result  of 
equally  trammelling  other  nations  supplying 
Great  Britain  with  timber,  and  especially  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  What  has  been  said  of  the 
illegality  of  the  13th  Section,  from  an  inter- 
national point  of  view,  applies  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  24th.  The  question  must  be  asked, 
what  is  the  criminal  deed  threatened  with  die 
penalties  of  the  English  law  ?  Even  under  the 
influence  of  feelings  similar  to  those  which  pos- 
sessed a  portion  of  the  British  public  at  the  time 
of  that  law's  enactment,  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
tended that  for  a  ship  laden  in  a  manner  opposed 
to  English  regulations,  to  arrive  safely  in  an 
English  port,  is  an  offence  deserving  of  punish- 
ment The  penalty  must  then  be  aimed  at  the 
action  of  a  foreign  vessel  which,  in  a  non-British 
harbour,  takes  in  a  cargo  not  in  accordance  with 
the  prescription  of  the  British  law;  but  it  is 
self  evident  that  this  is  giving  rather  too  wide  an 
application  to  the  Jaws  of  Great  Britain  ?  "  "  So 
far,"  continue  the  Commissioners,  "  thanks  to  the 
caution  with  which  the  authorities  have  applied 
the  aforesaid  regulations,  no  harm  has  been  done, 
but  this  does  not  absolve  foreign  powers  from  the 
duty  of  keeping  on  their  guard  against  this 
species  of  interference  with  the  maritime  opera- 
tions of  other  nations." 

5536.  I  will  put  it  to  you  again  on  that,  that 
in  your  opinion  the  absence  of  serious  complica- 
tions is  due  solely  to  the  caution  with  which  this 
law  has  been  enforced  ? — I  fully  believe  it 

5537.  In  that  same  report  there  is  some  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  grain  cargoes,  is  there 
not? — Yes,  there  is.  That  may  be  interesting 
with  regard  to  the  subject  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Commissioners,  Mr.  Jenner  says, 
fully  admit  the  serious  dangers  which  may  arise 
from  a  careless  treatment  of  grain  cargoes.  '  It 
is  undeniable,9  they  say,  'that  the  manner  in 
which  grain  is  stored  has  often  occasioned  the 
loss  of  ship,  goods,  and  human  life/  The  Gothen- 
burg Nautical  Association  proposes  rules  fully 
as  stringent  as  those  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1876,  but  the  Commissioners,  as  a  body,  are 
not  prepared  to  adopt  those  or  similar  suggestions; 
whilst  they  admit  that  it  may  be  necessary  «  that 
the  law  should  furnish  certain  general  prescrip- 
tions concerning  the  fittings  which  ought  to  be 
found  on  Swedish  ships  intended  to  stow  grain 
cargoes,'  they  hold  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
enter  into  details,  more  especially  as  Bureau 
Veritas,  and  other  great  Insurance  Companies, 
have,  in  their  regulations,  laid  down  exhaustive 
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rules  upon  the  subject.  They,  therefore,  con- 
fine themselves  to  recommending  that  the  Swedish 
navigation  laws  should  be  amended  in  the  sense 
of  the  Norwegian  low,  which  prescribes  that  ves- 
sels should  be  provided  with  everything  that,  in 
accordance  with  good  seamanship  and  the  nature 
of  the  cargo,  can  be  considered  necessary,  such 
as  bedding,  props,  bulkheads,  &c,  and  that  the 
goods  should  be  stowed  in  the  manner  and  posi- 
tion which,  according  to  their  nature,  will  best 
enable  them  to  be  carried  with  safety.  The 
practical  knowledge  of  the  master  is  counted 
upon  to  see  that  no  necessary  precaution  be 
omitted." 

5538.  That  is  as  regards  Sweden  ? — That  is  as 
regards  Sweden. 

5539.  As  regards  Norway,  have  you  any 
similar  evidence  to  give  with  regard  to  the  feeling 
in  Norway  ? — A  despatch  containing  an  account 
of  the  Norwegian  Commission  on  the  same  subject 
is  given  in  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  5,  of 
1880 ;  that  is  from  Mr.  Jones,  Consul  General  at 
Christiania,  and  he  encloses  an  abstract  of  the 
report  on  the  Norwegian  Commission.  This  is 
what  he  says :  "  The  Norwegian  Government 
submitted  the  question  to  the  consideration  of  a 
Royal  Commission  appointed  in  November  1877, 
which  was  instructed  likewise  to  report  if  the  late 
additions  to  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  of  Great 
Britain,  notably  those  relating  to  seaworthiness 
and  stowage,  required  any  measure  to  be  taken  by 
the  Norwegian  Government.  The  Commission 
expressed  its  opinion  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
alter  the  laws  at  present  in  force,  which  hold  the 
master  responsible  for  the  seaworthiness  of  his 
ship,  its  equipment  and  loading,  and  that,  more- 
over, the  control  exercised  by  the  insurance 
associations  furnished  a  better  guarantee  for  sea- 
worthiness than  could  be  secured  by  the  inspection 
of  Government  officials.  The  Commission  also 
reviewed  the  bearing  of  the  British  Shipping 
Act  of  1876,  on  the  interests  of  foreign  shipping, 
and  gave  as  its  opinion  that  the  regulation  res- 
pecting the  loading  of  foreign  ships  engaged  in 
trade  with  Great  Britain  appeared  to  encroach 
on  the  privileges  of  foreign  States,  and  were  at 
variance  with  international  law,  since,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  practice,  it  is  for  the 
State  to  which  the  ship  belongs  to  issue  regula- 
tions for  protecting  the  crew  against  overloading 
or  unseaworthiness.  With  respect  to  the  regula- 
tions on  the  subject  of  deck  cargoes,  the  Commis- 
sion considered  a  hard-and-fast  rule  on  this 
matter  unadvisable,  restricting  unnecessarily  the 
capacity  of  Norwegian  ships,  which  are  in  general 
built  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  deck 
cargoes,  and  establishing  a  maximum  larger,  in 
some  instances,  than  the  ships  can  carry  with 
safety."  Then  he  says, 4i  The  suggestions  of  the 
Royal  Commission  were  approved  of  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Government,  and,  with  some  few  and 
unimportant  modifications,  recommended  favour- 
ably to  the  consideration  of  Storthing.  The 
Committee  of  the  Storthing,  to  whose  considera- 
tion the  matter  was  submitted,  agreed  with  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  maintaining 
that  the  Ordinance  of  1875  was  inconvenient  and 
detrimental  to  the  shipping  interests  of  Norway, 
and  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion  a  statement 
made  by  the  surveyors  of  the  '  Norske  Veritas ' 
in  London,  '  that  the  annoyances  inflicted  on 
Norwegian  shipmasters  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
officials  were  almost  incredible,  except  to  those 
who  had  suffered  from  them.' "  That  is  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Storthing ;  I  suppose  a  committee 
of  the  Norwegian  Parliament  somewhat  similar 
to  this  Committee  of  the  British  Parliament. 
"The  committee  suggested  that  the  said  Or- 
dinance should  be  annulled." 

5540.  That  complaint  was  made  in  spite  of  the 
great  caution  the  Board  of  Trade  have  exercised 
in  dealing  with  foreign  ships  ? — That  is  so. 

5541.  Have  there  been  any  complainings  from 
any  other  continental  power  ? —Yes,  there  have 
been  complaints  from  Germany.  At  the  time 
when  the  Act  was  passing  in  1876  we  received 
from  the  Foreign  Office  a  memorandum  contain- 
ing a  statement  which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Dantzic  had  submitted  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  German  Empire :  and  which  is  as  follows : 
"  Serene  Highness, — The  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill  of  1876,  which  has  been  passed  in  the 
British  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  and  is 
now  before  the  Upper  House,  contains  in  the 
Sections  21  and  2*  regulations  which  are,  in 
our  opinion,  insulting  to  the  feelings  of  German 
nationality,  and,  at  the  same  time,. injurious  to 
the  German  Mercantile  Marine.  In  Section  25 
the  British  law  subjects  both  the  seaworthiness 
and  loading  of  German  vessels  which  visit 
British  ports  to  a  control  which  is  unknown  in 
our  own  code  of  laws,  which  up  to  the  present 
has  not  been  found  needful  for  the  German  com- 
mercial marine,  and  which  from  the  German  side 
have  never  been  used  towards  foreign  vessels. 
Further,  Section  21  threatens  German  vessels 
which  sail  from  1st  October  to  16th  March  with 
a  penalty  up  to  100  /.  sterling  if  they  take  timber 

I)lanks  or  deals  as  deck  load  :  that  is,  if  they  are 
oaded  in  a  way  which  is  permitted  by  German 
law,  and  is  in  common  usage  in  German  ports." 

5542.  These  objections  were  to  the  clauses  as 
they  left  the  House  of  Commons?— Yes,  they 
were,  and,  if  I  remember  aright,  those  clauses  as 
they  left  the  House  of  Commons  actually  and  in 
form  dealt  with  the  ship  as  she  left  the  foreign 
port.  They  were  altered  in  the  House  of  Lords 
so  as  to  apply  to  the  ship  only  when  she  entered 
the  English  port. 

5543.  Did  you  have  any  objections  to  the  Bill 
as  it  left  the  House  of  Lords  ? — Yes. 

5344.  I  think  you  had  a  communication  from 
the  German  Charge  d' Affaires  ? — Yes,  dated  the 
9th  August  1876.  This  is  what  he  says:  "  The 
Imperial  Government  has  with  interest  taken 
note  of  the  amendments  to  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping  Bill  passed  by  the  British  House  of  Lords 
at  its  sitting  on  the  14th  ultimo.  From  the 
German  point  of  view,  what  is  chiefly  to  be 
noticed  in  these  amendments  is  only  a  considera- 
tion of  the  objections  that  might  be  brought 
against  the  formal  right  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  apply  the  regulations  concerning  the 
deck  loadings,  &c,  to  foreign  or  German  ships. 
In  the  matter  itself,  however,  supposing  the  Act 
should  come  into  operation  according  to  the  tenor 
in  which  it  has  been  sent  back  from  the  Lords 
to  the  Commons,  the  German  shipping  interests 
concerned  would  be  menaced  with  serious  injury 
the  same  as  before.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  re- 
present once  more  to  the  Royal  British  Govern- 
ment, the  disadvantages  of  which  German  ship- 
ping is  in  danger  from  the  contents  of  that 
Act,  and  at  the  same  time  to  renew  the  earnest 
request  that  the  interests  of  German  shipping 
may  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  therefore 
do  myself  the    honour    of  directing   attention 
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to  the  derangements  in  international  shipping 
traffic  which  would  necessarily  occur  if  every 
marine  State  were  to  proceed  in  its  legislation 
without  any  regard  to  the  requirements  and  inte- 
rests of  other  nations.  No  more  need  be  said  to 
show  what  difficulties  and  collisions  would  arise, 
for  example,  if  Germany,  for  the  sake  of  her  com- 
mercial navigation,  should  be  induced,  in  pur- 
suance of  Great  Britain's  precedent,  to  follow  a 
course  divergent  from  the  regulations  made  here, 
exclusively  regarding  the  requirements  and  into 
rests  of  British  merchant  shipping."  That,  in 
fact,  is  a  threat  of  retaliation. 

5545.  It  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
German  Empire  is  very  keenly  alive  to  any 
alterations  of  our  shipping  law  which  may  affect 
the  interests  of  their  shipping  ? — Certainly. 

5546.  And,  in  the  second  place,  that  they  do 
not  recoil  from  a  threat  of  retaliation  ? — Not  in 
the  least.  Then  he  ends :  "  In  accordance  with 
directions  received,  I  beg  your  Excellency  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  British  Government  to  the 
foregoing  statements  once  more,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  a  pressing  manner." 

5547.  The  German  Government  appear  to 
have  been  set  in  motion,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Dantzic ;  did  any 
other  German  ports  take  action  in  this  matter  ? 
— Yes,  Memel  joined  Dantzic  in  protesting." 

5548.  On  the  23rd  of  September  1876  we  re- 
ceived another  communication  from  the  German 
Government,  I  believe  ? — We  did. 

5549.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  second 
communication? — Baron  Btilow  says:  "With 
respect  to  the  Clauses  13  and  14,  referred  to  in 
the  Charge  d' Affaire's  note,  as  novel  in  principle, 
and  especially  worth  the  attention  01  foreign 
States,  the  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  re- 
mark that  perceptible  damage  may  be  expected 
to  occur  to  the  very  considerable  interests  of  the 
German  commercial  shipping  concerned,  from  the 
application  of  the  clauses  in  question  to  German 
vessels  trading  in  English  ports.  The  Imperial 
Government  consequently  does  not  relinquish  the 
hope  that  the  consideration  especially  promised 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  even  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  British  decree  on  the  15th 
August  last,  to  the  remonstrances  addressed  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  through  the  Imperial 
Embassy  in  London,  may  lead,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  a  result  favourable  to  the  German  in- 
terests affected." 

5550.  What  reply  did  the  English  Govern- 
ment make  to  these  remonstrances  of  the  Ger- 
man Government? — On  the  20th  October  1876, 
we  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  this  language : 
u  The  Board  desire  me  to  state  that,  while  re- 
gretting that  the  sections  in  question  should  ex- 
cite opposition  in  Germany,  they  are  hardly  now 
in  a  position  to  do  more  than  engage  that  they 
shall  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
cause  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  foreign 
ships,  and  T  am  to  suggest,  for  the  consideration 
of  his  Lordship,  whether  it  is  not  desirable  to 
take  steps  for  correcting  the  apparent  misunder- 
standing that  re-consiueration  of  the  Act  was 
promised."  That  was  a  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  particular  effect  of  one  of  the  clauses. 

5551.  What  was  the  effect  of  our  reply  upon 
the  opinion  in  Germany? — On  the  21st  October 
1876,  whether  in  consequence  of  our  reply  or  not 
I  do  not  know,  we  received  a  letter  from  the 
Vice  Consul  in  Dantzic,  in  which  he  says,  "  That 
the  paragraphs  13,  23,  and  24,  of  the  Merchant 
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Shipping  Act,  1876,  have  increased  the  un- 
favourable feeling  existing  here  since,  sometime, 
towards  England,  and  have  caused  a  great 
amount  of  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  mercan- 
tile body.  That  it  appears,  to  judge  from  the 
unanimous  resolutions  passed  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  from  the  ex- 
pressions freely  used  by  parties  who  have  no 
shipping  interest  whatever,  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  get  up  an  agitation  throughout  Germany, 
in  order  to  make  the  removal  of  the  above-named 
paragraphs  a  foreign  political  question  of  some 
importance.  That,  for  this  purpose  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  are  going  to  publish  a  pamphlet 
(now  in  the  printer's  hands)  which,  as  I  have 
found  out,  is  to  be  sent  to  all  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  Germany,  to  the  leading  journals 
in  Europe,  and  to  all  the  German  Consuls  abroad. 
That,  according  to  private,  but  in  every  way  re- 
liable authority,  the  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire  fully  coincides  with  the  Dantzic  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  this  question,  and  that  the  Prus* 
sian  Government,  having  come  to  the  decision  to 
use  reprisals,  are  already  proposing  to  the  Go- 
vernments of  the  other  German  Confederate 
States  the  expediency  of  such  measures  being 
adopted.  The  reprisals  will,  most  probably,  con- 
sist in  the  application  of  the  German  laws  (of  the 
3rd  and  29th  May  1871,  and  the  Russian  decree 
of  the  24th  June  1872),  for  the  examination  of 
steam  boilers  on  board  steamships  to  British 
steamers." 

5552.  You  could  not  tell  us,  I  suppose,  now, 
what  penalties  it  might  place  on  British  ships  if 
that  legislation  had  been  applied  to  English 
ships  ?  -  No,  I  am  not  able  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
know  what  their  law  is  on  that  subject. 

5553.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  that 
letter,  the  German  Government  were  considering 
the  propriety  of  a  tu  quoque  in  applying  to  the 
whole  of  the  British  shipping  in  their  ports  regiK 
lations  which  thev  have  passed,  as  they  consider, 
in  the  interests  of  German  seamen  ? — Quite  so. 

5554.  What  further  was  done  by  the  English 
Government  in  order  to  calm  this  irritation  ?— It 
might  be  well  to  read  some  passages  from  this 
pamphlet  which  1  have  referred  to  as  published 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  rather  the 
report  of  what  that'  pamphlet  contained.  This  is 
what  the  German  shipowners  say,  and  it  is  worth 
while  seeing  how  the  thing  presents  itself  to 
them :  "  The  whole  Bill  is  represented  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  covert  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Plimsoll,  under  the  cloak  of  humanity,  but 
really  out  of  fear  of  German  competition,  to 
injure  and  lessen  German  shipping,  and  the  tone 
is  used,  which  has  been  observable  for  the  last 
few  years,  as  to  the  superiority  of  German 
shipping  in  every  respect,  and  the  statement  is 
made  that  all  German  ships  are  so  well  managed 
as  to  stowage,  knowledge,  and  the  care  taken  by 
German  masters  and  crews,  and  that  it  is  well 
known  that  British  shipmasters  overload  their 
steamers  to  prevent  others  who  take  more  care 
from  competing ;  and  that  German  vessels  have, 
in  point  of  fact,  no  reason  to  shun  the  supervision 
proposed  in  section  13,  should  it  really  be  car- 
riea  out  without  chicanery,  but  that  it  is  much 
feared  that  chicanery  may  or  will  be  used  by  the 
detaining  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  by 
ship-brokers,  ship-chandlers,  and  by  their  own 
crews  in  cases  of  misunderstandings."  That  is 
the  view  the  German  shipowners  take  of  this. 

5555.  Their  complaint  is  not  that  the  regula- 
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tions  are  in  themselves  unreasonable,  but  they 
distrust  what  to  them  are  foreign  officials  in  the 
carrying  out  of  them  ? — Quite  so,  and  that  the 
foreign  Government  has  no  right  to  apply 
them. 

5556.  I  shall  presently,  perhaps,  have  to  ask 
you  whether  very  similar  observations  have  not 
been  made  by  English  shipowners  with  regard  to 
foreign  law? — Yes,  and  with  justice.  But  I 
should  like  to  read  another  passage  from  that 
same  pamphlet :  "  Infringement  of  the  rights  of 
Germans  to  obey  only  their  own  laws ;  violation 
of  the  dignity  of  the  German  Empire  by  any 
foreign  nation  presuming  to  dictate  how  their 
ships  are  to  be  loaded,  and  a  livery  display  of  the 
present  inclinatination  to  take  umbrage  and 
offence  when  none  is  intended ;  imagined  jealous 
fear  of  German  superiority  by  foTeigu  nations 
are  brought  into  play,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
reprisals  should  be  used,  such  as  the  examination 
of  British  steam- vessels'  boilers  under  the  German 
law  for  German  steam- vessels  in  Germany.  The 
examination  of  British  ship-masters,  mates,  engi- 
neers, &c,  and  only  permitting  such  steamers  to 
go  to  sea,  or  such  persons  to  command  vessels  in 
German  ports  as  nave  passed  similar' examina- 
tions in  Germany  as  are  required  by  German 
law." 

5557.  I  need  not  say  that  any  reprisals  of 
this  kind  would  aflfect  a  very  much  larger  amount 
of  British  shipping  than  would  be  effected  by 
anv  legislation  of  ours  affecting  the  foreign 
shipping  ? — We  are  in  a  position  to  suffer  much 
more  than  any  other  nation,  having  so  much  more 
shipping,  and  so  much  more  valuable  shipping  in 
foreign  ports  than  foreign  nations  have  in  our 
ports. 

5558.  Then  I  think  we  come  to  a  communica- 
tion from  our  ambassador  on  the  6th  November 
1876? — Yes,  he  says,  "With  reference  lo  my 
Despatch,  No.  64,  of  the  6th  inBtant,  I  have  the 
honour  to  report  that  the  agitation  at  Danzig  on 
the  subject  of  the  English  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  has  now  reached  the  capital,  and  the  question 
is   under    discussion    in   the   newspapers.     The 
'  National  Zeitung,'  at  no  time  friendly  towards 
England,  takes  the  opportunity  of  criticizing  the 
Act  in  a  very  hostile  spirit,  more  than  in  insi- 
nuating that  it  was  passed  nominally  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  practically,  however,  to  injure 
any  foreign  shipping  which  is  or  might  be  com- 
peting with  that  of  England.     Amongst  other 
remarks,  the  *  National  Zeitung '  says  that  the 
international  importance  of  navigation  is   such 
that  the  idea  of  one  nation  laying  down  the  law 
to  all  on  such  a  subject  is  preposterous,  and  not 
to  be  submitted  to.     *  Let  England  legislate  for 
herself,  she  will  have  enough  to  do.     Are  we 
Germans  going  to   be   told    by    England  how 
German   ships   with  German    crews  are   to  be 
laden  in  German  ports,  and  on  arriving  in  an 
English  port,  if  not  laden  according  to  their  law, 
are  we  to  be  subjected  to  severe  fines.     It  is 
only  too  clear  that  what  is  meant  by  this  legis- 
lation is  injury  to  foreign  navigation,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  of  the  Baltic  ports  for  the  benefit 
of  British  shipowners.    The  ships  leaving  Danzig, 
Memel,   &c,   with  wood  for    England,   return 
laden  with  coal,  and  thus  enter  into  competition 
with  the  English  coal  carrying  trade.     Every 
hindrance  consequently  which  can  be  put  in  the 
way  of  such  foreign  ships  in  English  narbours, 
is  to  the  advantage  of  British  shipping.     How- 
ever prominently  humanity  is  put  m  the  front 
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rank  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  the  material 
interests  of  British  subjects  are  by  no  way 
neglected.'" 

5559.  I  think  that  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
great  indignation  which  was  provoked  by  this 
legislation  amongst  die   interests  concerned? — 
It  is.     There  is  only  one  further  passage  which  I 
I  will  read,  viz.,  a  statement  which  is  as  to 
what   took  place  in   their   National  Assembly. 
On   9th    November   1876,   Lord    Odo    Russell 
writes,  "  With    reference   to  my   Despatch  to 
your  Lordships,  No.  67,  Commercial,  ox  yester- 
day's date,   I   have  the  honour   to  report  that 
the   Deputy,  Dr.  Appenheim,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Reichstag  to  the  inconvenience  and 
disadvantage  to  which  German  commerce  is  ex- 
posed  by  the  Articles  2  and  4  of  the  English 
Shipping  Act  of  1876,  and  called  upon  the  Im- 
perial German  Government,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  matter,  to  find  a  speedy 
remedy  to  the  evil  complained  of.     Herr  Von 
Philrpson  replied  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  question  had  engaged  the  anxious 
and  serious  attention  of  the  Imperial  authorities, 
and    that    steps   had  been  taken  to   obtain,  if 
possible,   remedial    measures  from    the  British 
Government.     These  steps,  he  regretted  to  say 
had  hitherto  not  met.  with  the  desired   result ; 
but  be  begged,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  the 
House  that  the  German  Government  could  not 
admit  that  the  negotiations  were,  as  yet,  closed; 
and  entertained  the  hope  that  further  exertion 
to  obtain  a  more  satisfactory  result  would  meet 
with  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  British 
Government,  of  whose    friendly  disposition  to 
consider  general  interests  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion, they  had  no  doubt." 

5560.  Now,  I  think  some  explanation  was  given 
of  the  construction  which  was  put  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  upon  the  clauses  in  the  Acft,  which  was 
accepted  as  satisfactory  at  the  time  by  the  Ger- 
man Government,  was  it  not? — I  think,  as  regards 
the  special  points,  they  were  accepted  as  satis- 
factory, but  the  German  Government  have  never 
waived  their  general  objections  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

5561.  For  the  moment  that  was  accepted  as 
satisfactory,  or  at  any  rate,  was  not  further  ob- 
jected to ;  and  since  that  period  I  believe  no 
prosecutions  have  been  instituted  ? — No  prosecu* 
tions  have  been  instituted. 

5562.  Have  any  German  ships  been  detained  ? 
— No  German  ship  has  been  detained. 

5563.  And  therefore  the  question  has  not 
assumed  a  practical  importance  ? — Quite  so. 

5564.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  if  any  regula- 
tions stich  as  these  proposed  in  the  Bill,  were 
sought  to  be  imposed  on  German  ships  the  matter 
would  be  immediately  revived,  and  we  should 
run  serious  risk  of  a  retaliatory  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  German  Government  ? — I  think  so, 
and  of  a  serious  political  difficulty  in  addition ;  or 
if  we  were  to  prosecute  a  German  for  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  Act  of  1876, 1  have  no  doubt,  all 
this  would  arise  again,  if  there  were  any  attempt 
to  carry  this  legislation  further,  or  to  enforce  it 
by  penalties. 

5565.  Since  that  period  has  there  been  any 
case  in  which  the  same  question  has  arisen  with 
the  German  Government?— During  the  same  time 
there  was  the  case  of  the  "  Franconia,"  a  case  in 
which,  as  the  Committee  will  remember,  the  Eng* 
lish  Government  instituted  a  prosecution  against 
a  German  ship  for  running  down  an  English  ship 
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within  three  miles  of  the  English  coast.  In  that 
case,  after  much  litigation,  it  was  decided  in  the 
British. courts  that  the  English  courts  had  no 
jurisdiction,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
to  give  them  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case.  The 
Foreign  Office,  after  that  Act  was  passed,  wrote 
to  the  German  Government,  to  ask  them  to  admit 
the  right  of  the  English  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  and  to  prosecute  in  such  a  case. 
The  German  Government  replied  in  a  very  cour- 
teous letter,  in  which  they  proposed  that  matters 
of  that  kind  should  be  dealt  with  by  international 
agreement,  but  they  distinctly  refused  to  re- 
cognise the  right  01  the  Britisn  Government  or 
Parliament  to  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
German  ships  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
"  Franconia  "  case  happened  about  the  same  time 
as  the  legislation  of  1876,  and  no  doubt  the  two 
causes  of  irritation  went  together. 

5566.  Still  the  effect  of  it  was  that  in  this  case, 
in  which  we  sought  to  establish  our  jurisdiction, 
the  Imperial  Government  distinctly  refused  to 
allow  it?— Distinctly. 

5567.  Will  you  state  what  the  practice  is  with 
regard  to  the  same  question  ? — I  have  already 
read  a  passage  from  this  book  of  Ualleck,  stating 
the  principle  in  very  clear  terms.  That  practice 
is  only  to  interfere  with  the  foreign  ship  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  her  external  rela- 
tions and  lor  the  sake  of  the  country  in  which  she 
is,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  her  own  discipline, 
or  safety,  or  well-being.  As  to  the  application  of 
this  principle  there  are  different  opinions.  The 
French  have  carried  the  doctrine  of  exterritoriality 
of  their  ships  probably  further  than  we  or  the 
Germans  would  admit.  In  this  last  correspond- 
ence about  the  "  Franconia,"  the  Germans  refer, 
not  without  expressions  of  approbation,  to  the 
French  doctrine,  and  point  to  it,  as  showing  how 
uncertain  and  unsettled  are  the  limits  of  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  over  foreign  ships;  and  they 
give  tnis  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  should 
not  admit  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  English 
Government  in  the  "Franconia"  case.  We  have 
a  recent  illustration  of  the  views  of  the  French 
Government  in  the  case  of  the  French  Fishery 
Treaty.  In  the  year  1867  or  1868,  when  a 
fishery  treaty  was  negotiated  with  France,  one 
great  object  was  to  punish  English  or  French 
fishermen  for  assaults  on  one  another,  and  in 
making  that  treaty  it  was  assumed  that  each 
nation  could  punish  the  vessels  of  the  other 
within  their  own  limits.  Certain  limits  were 
determined,  and  certain  acts  were  treated  by  the 
Convention  as  criminal.  There  was  an  agree- 
ment in  that  Treaty  that  each  nation  should  put 
upon  its  own  fishing  vessels  which  infringed  these 
rules,  certain  minimum  penalties.  The  English 
Act  of  Parliament,  in  dealing  with  the  case,  com- 
plied with  the  treaty  by  putting  penalties  upon 
all  British  vessels  which  infringed  the  rules,  and 
upon  all  vessels,  whether  Britisn  or  foreign,  which 
infringed  these  regulations  within  British  limits. 
The  penalties  so  imposed  were  as  to  the  maximum 
larger  than  the  minimum  penalties  contemplated 
by  the  convention.  To  that  the  French  took 
exception ;  they  said,  you  have  no  right,  inde- 
pendently of  the  convention,  to  impose  penalties 
upon  our  vessels  for  acts  done  within  your  own 
three  miles  limit.  That  we  could  never  admit,  and 
controversy  arose,  and  in  consequence  of  that  con- 
troversy that  Fishery  Treaty  has  never  been 
brought  into  operation,  and  the  matter  is,  at  pre- 
sent, under  discussion. 
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5568.  That  is  a  very  strong  case,  because  rn.it 
both  parties  are  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of 
the  legislation? — Both  parties  are  agreed  that  cer- 
tain acts  ought  to  be  treated  as  criminal  offences. 
Both  parties  agree  as  to  certain  limits  within 
which  each  country  is  to  exercise  jurisdiction ; 
but  yet  the  French  say,  "  If  a  French  boat  is  in 
fault  within  your  limits  you  shall  not  legislate 
with  respect  to  it,  except  with  our  consent. " 

5569.  And  the  French  have  abandoned  what 
they  admit  to  be  a  valuable  agreement  rather 
than  admit  any  English  jurisdiction  over  French 
ships,  even  within  English  waters  ? — Even  within 
English  waters. 

5570.  I  think  it  is  clear,  from  what  you  have 
told  us,  that  neither  in  the  case  of  Norway  or 
Sweden,  nor  in  the  case  of  Germany  or  France, 
is  it  possible  that  those  Powers  will  recognise  our 
right  to  impose  such  legislation  as  is  contained  in 
the  Bill  before  the  Committee  ? — That  is  so. 

5571.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  expedient  for 
England  to  make  International  law  ?—  England 
cannot  do  so,  and  England  would  suffer  more 
from  attempting  to  enforce  law  of  this  kind  than 
any  other  Nation,  because  we  have  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  ships,  and  the  most  valuable 
ships  on  the  sea,  and  if  we  began  by  legislating 
for  ships  of  other  Nations,  they  can  injure  us 
much  more  by  legislating  for  ours. 

5572.  The  German  shipowners  insinuated  that 
the  British  officials  would  decide  these  cases  in 
favour  of  British  shipping,  and  that  their  action 
would  be  invidious  as  regards  foreign  shipping, 
did  they  not  ? — They  did. 

5573.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  foundation 
for  that  insinuation? — None  whatever;  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  law  in  this  country,  would 
be  impartially  carried  out. 

5574.  On  the  other  hand  do  jou  think  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  such  invidious  action  on  the 

Sart  of  foreign  kingdoms  ? — I  think  there  is  ;  I 
o  not  say  in  Germany  or  France,  but  there  are 
many  other  cases  where  quarantine  and  customs 
laws  are  enforced,  more  for  the  sake  of  plunder- 
ing British  ships,  and  getting  the  fees  and  bribes 
for  officials  than  for  any  other  purpose.  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  a  case  before  Parliament,  Parlia- 
mentary Paper  387,  of  1877.  It  is  the  case  of 
the  British  ship  ts  Rock  Terrace,"  which  got  into 
difficulties  at  Lobos  in  Peru.  I  need  not  go  into 
the  case  ;  it  is  the  story  of  a  quarrel  between  the 
ship  master  and  his  crew,  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  read  the  letters  with  which  that  correspon- 
dence ends.  The  Peruvians  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  fixing  a  load-line  for  loading  guano  out 
there;  and  this  is  a  letter  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  Foreign  Office,  dated  the  26th  July 
1877,  "With  reference  to  the  letter  from  this 
department  of  the  9th  May  last,  I  am  directed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  transmit  to  you,  to  be 
laid  before  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  accompanying 
copy  of  a  despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Callao,  upon  the  subject  of  the  alleged  over- 
loading of  the  ship  *  Rock  Terrace/  and  the 
action  of  the  Peruvian  authorities  in  conniving 
at  the  alteration  by  the  master  of  the  load-line, 
marked  on  the  vessel  under  the  Peruvian  regula- 
tions. It  appears  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  a 
strong  remonstrance  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Peruvian  Government, whpse  officers,  while  under- 
taking to  attend  to  the  interests  of  foreign  shins 
in  their  ports,  place  load-marks  thereon,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  appears  to  be  to  get  the  master  to 
bribe  the  officials  to  remove  them.     The  serious 
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consequences  of  Buch  regulations  are  fully  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  'Rock  Terrace,'  one  result 
being  that  the  crew  became  insubordinate,  either 
being  really  deceived  by  the  action  of  the  autho- 
rities, or  pretending  to  be  so."  So  that  the  very 
thing  happened  in  this  case  which  the  German 
shipowners  say  would  happen  in  the  case  of  their 
ships  being  interferred  with  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  officials  in  our  ports. 

5575.  This  is  a  case  of  legislation  professedly- 
in  order  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  seamen,  which 
is  used,  as  you  believe,  against  the  British  ships? 
— It.  is  so. 

5576.  In  the  interests  of  corrupt  officials  ? — 
Yes;  practically  used  for  that  purpose.  I  will  only 
make  one  observation  on  one  word  you  used,  you 
say,  "  You  believe."  It  is  more  than  belief.  This 
is  the  reply  of  the  Peruvian  Minister:  '*  I  have 
the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
note  of  Saturday  14th  instant,  in  which,  by  order 
of  your  Government,  you  communicate  to  me 
the  case  of  the  English  ship  *  Rock  Terrace,'  the 
captain  of  which  was  accused  by  the  mate  of 
having  altered  thte  load-line  in  connivance  with 
the  captain  of  the  Port  of  Lobos  de  Lierra." 
The  next  sentence  is  important.  "  I  need 
scarcely  state  to  you  that  the  statements  con- 
tained in  your  note  have  inspired  me  with  a 
most  lively  desire  to  obtain  the  object  which  you 
desire,  and  which,  as  you  state,  is  to  extirpate 
similar  abuses.  For  my  part  I  have  contributed 
to  this  end  by  at  once  communicating  the  infor- 
mation received  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  aud 
when  the  occasion  arises  I  will  also  contribute 
towards  the  adoption  of  severe  measures  to 
punish  those  who  may  commit  such  offences." 
He  admits  the  charge. 

5577.  In  that  case,  at  all  events,  it  would  be 
very  dangerous,  would  it  not,  in  the  interest  of 
British  shipping,  to  give  the  Peruvians  any 
excuse  for  multiplying  that  kind  of  legislation  ? 
—Yes. 

5578.  Have  we  protested  against  such  legisla- 
tion in  other  cases  ? — Yes,  we  have  in  Chili ;  in 
consequence  of  the  case  of  the  "  Tacua,"  to  which 
I  have  referred  before,  the  Chilians  tried  to 
impose  serious  burdens  on  British  shipping,  and 
we  remonstrated  very  strongly  against  it,  but  I 
have  always  felt  that  we  should  have  very  great 
difficulty  in  doing  so  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1876. 

5579.  Did  we  succeed  in  that  case? — I  can- 
not tell  what  the  result  was. 

5580.  Have  you  got  any  figures  as  to  the 
numbers  of  foreign  ships  importing  grain  into  the 
United  Kingdom  ? — Yes,  I  put  in  a  return  made 
by  the  Customs,  which  is  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee, No.  12,  of  the  number  of  foreign  ships 
importing  grain  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1879.  There  were  of  sailing  ships,  3,007;  of 
steamships,  310. 

5581.  What  was  the  tonnage? — The  tonnage 
of  the  sailing  ships  was,  835,262  ;  of  the  steam- 
ships, 203,343,  a  very  much  smaller  tonnage ; 
and  the  average  tonnage  of  the  foreign  sailing 
ships  was,  277,  and  of  the  steamships,  655.  The 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  whole  of  the  foreign 
ships  was,  1,038,605. 

5582.  Have  you  any  particulars  as  to  the 
losses  in  the  course  of  these  shipments? — Not 
generally  :  we  know  very  little  about  the  losses 
of  foreign  ships,  but  in  a  Paper  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  replies  from  the  consuls, 
of  this  year,  the  consul  of  New  York  gives  us 
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the  amount  of  the  losses  of  foreign  grain-laden 
ships  from  that  port,  and  I  think  only  eight 
foreign  ships  were  lost  out  of  1,572  foreign  ships, 
carrying  grain  from  New  York.  I  put  in  a  return 
extracted  from  the  consul's  return. 

5583.  Can  you  contrast  with  that  the  losses  of 
British  ships? — Of  British  ships,  27  were  lost  out 
of  1,365,  and  out  of  these,  seven  were  large 
steamers. 

5584.  So  that  I  think  the  numerical  losses 
were  about  four  times  as  great  in  the  case  of 
British  ships  ? — Yes. 

5585.  And  therefore  the  argument  for  inter- 
ference is  apparently  less  in  the  case  of  foreign 
ships  ? — Certainly,  the  foreigner  would  come  to 
you  and  say,  we  do  not  want  your  interference. 

5586.  It  was  strongly  urged  in  what  you  read, 
that  the  fear  of  the  foreigner  was,  that  our  legis- 
lation was  dictated  very  much  by  a  desire  to 
prevent  competition,  and  not  by  a  necessity  for 
the  protection  of  lives? — Clearly. 

5587.  As  regards  some  of  the  foreign  ships, 
they  are  already,  arc  they  not,  subjected  to 
survey? — The  Italian  and  French  vessels  are,  I 
believe,  already  subjected  to  survey ;  and  from 
the  evidence  given  in  1874,  it  appears  that  those 
surveys  are,  as  Government  surveys  are  apt  to 
become,  utterly  useless.  M.-  Bal,  the  able 
manager  of  the  Bureau  Veritas,  was  asked  by 
the  Unseaworthy  Ships  Commission,  what  was 
the  value  of  the  French  official  survey,  and  his 
reply  was  in  the  most  decided  way,  "  Ancuna." 

5588.  You  do  not  think  that  the  experience  of 
these  foreign  surveys  is  in  favour  of  Government 
surveys  ? — I  think  very  much  the  reverse.  The 
nations  that  have  been  most  successful  at  sea  are 
those  that  have  the  least  amount,  of  survey.  You 
have  an  official  survey  in  France  and  Italy,  and  you 
do  not  find  it  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  or 
America,  nor,  I  think,  in  Denmark. 

5589.  Taking  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  it  would 
be  a  further  argument  with  these  foreign  govern- 
ments for  interference  with  us  ? — Yes,  and  the 
Italians  have  a  large  number  of  ships  that  carry 
grain. 

5390.  Let  me  point  out  for  vour  explanation, 
that  you  have  told  us  that  tnQ  loss  of  these 
foreign  ships  in  the  grain  trade,  are  less  than  the 
English  ship? ;  at  the  same  time  you  say,  that 
the  Government  survey  is  worthless;  am  I  not 
right  in  supposing,  that  you  do  not  attribute 
that  immunity  from  loss  at  all  to  the  Govern- 
ment survey  ? — Most  undoubtedly  not.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  there  is  a  difference  in  favour  of  the 
foreign  ship  it  would  really  be  found  to  be  in 
this,  that  the  foreigner  is  much  less  disposed  to 
incur  risk  of  danger  than  the  English  shipowners, 
and  the  English  seamen. 

5591.  The  English  seaman  is  more  conrageous 
or  more  foolhardy? — Either  the  one  or  the  other, 
whichever  you  please. 

5592.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you 
about  foreign  ships ;  now  1  must  ask  you  to  give 
us  the  history  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  depart- 
ment with  regard  to  grain-laden  ships,  beginning 
with  the  Act  of  1875  ;  what  did  you  do  imme- 
diately after  the  passing  of  that  Act  ? — The  his- 
tory of  what  we  did  down  to  1876  will  be  found  in 
Parliamentary  Paper  [C.  1405],  of  the  Session  of 
1876.  Shortly  stated,  the  Board  of  Trade  in- 
structed consuls  to  report  any  breaches  of  the 
clauses  in  the  Act  of  1876. 

5593.  Upon  those  instructions  being  issued 
there  were  some  complaints,  were  there  not  ? — Mr. 
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Plim8oll,  38  will  be  found  in  this  correspondence, 
made  very  great  complaints.  He  complained 
that  we  did  not  instruct  the  shipmaster  what  to 
do  ;  that  we  did  not  see,  by  appointing  official 
surveyors,  that  the  ships  were  properly  stowed  in 
foreign  ports.  The  answer  to  that  was,  that  we 
had  no  power  to  do  so :  but  still,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  complaint  on  that  subject,  and 
that  every  expedient  might  be  tried,  the  Board  of 
Trade  obtained  permission  from  the  Treasury  to 
expend  a  sum  of  money  to  enablo  the  consuls  to 
report  upon  these  ships.  We  had  no  power  to 
require  the  ships  to  submit  to  a  survey.  All 
that  we  could  do  was  to  say  to  the  consul,  you 
may  pay  a  surveyor  so  much  for  going  on  board 
the  ship,  if  the  shipmaster  will  allow  you,  to 
report  to  him  whether  the  Act  is  complied  with 
or  not. 

5594.  What  Mr.  Plimsoll  wanted  at  that  time 
was,  I  suppose,  what  he  wants  now,  namely,  that 
Surveyors  should  be  appointed  in  foreign  ports, 
with  power  to  prevent  British  ships  being  loaded 
except  in  accordance  with  the  Parliamentary 
regulations? — That  was  so;  that  is  exactly  what 
he  wanted. 

5595.  At  that  time,  at  all  events,  you  had  no 
power  to  appoint  surveyors  for  that  purpose  ? — 
None. 

5596.  You  did  get  power  to  appoint  them, 
and  report  the  condition  of  the  ships  as  they  left 
the  port  ? — That  is  so. 

5597.  Upon  that,  did  you  issue  fresh  instruc- 
tions to  the  English  consuls  V — Yes,  which  will 
be  found  at  pages  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  of  this 
Return.  The  cousuls  are  instructed  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  master  to  the  Act,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  were  allowed  to  employ  surveyors, 
with  a  fee  of  2  /.  for  each  survey. 

5598.  At  the  same  time,  did  you  issue  instruc- 
tions to  the  Customs  officers,  and  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  surveyors  at  home  ? — Yes ;  the  Customs 
were  asked  to  give  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyors 
notice  of  all  grain-laden  ships  that  came  into 
port.  The  Board  of  Trade  surveyors  were  in- 
structed to  inspect  these  ships,  and  to  see  whether 
the  Act  was  complied  with,  and  especially  to 
report  if  there  jvere  any  cases  in  which  the  ship 
had  a  list  in  which  the  cargo  had  shifted,  or  in 
which  there  had  been  any  casualty. 

5599.  It  was  by  this  Act,  was  it  not,  that  the 
duty  was  thrown  upon  the  master  to  protect  the 
cargo  from  shifting,  by  shifting  boards  or  other- 
wise?— Yes;  it  may  be  worth  while  to  read  the 
words  of  the  section.  The  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  88 , 
s.  3,  "  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  October 
1875,  no  cargo  of  which  more  than  one- third  con- 
sists of  any  kind  of  grain,  corn,  rice,  paddy,  pulse, 
seeds,  nuts,  or  nut  kernels,  shall  be  carried  on  board 
any  British  ship,  unless  such  grain,  corn,  rice, 
paddy,  pulse,  seeds,  nuts,  or  nut  kernels  be  con- 
tained in  bags,  sacks,  or  barrels,  or  secured  from 
shifting  by  boards,  bulkhead*,  or  otherwise." 
"  The  master  of  any  British  ship,  who  shall 
knowingly  allow  any  cargo,  or  part  of  a  cargo,  to 
be  shipped  therein  for  carriage  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  for  every  such 
offence,  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  200  /." 
That  penalty,  not  exceeding  200  /.,  could  not  be 
sued  for  summarily,  it  was  necessary  to  go  tc  the 
superior  court.  That  Act  was  repealed  in  1876, 
and  a  similar  Section  (22)  was  inserted  in  the 
Act  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  80,  and  the  language  of 
that  is  a  little  different.  "  No  cargo  of  which 
more  than  one-third  consists  of  any  kind  of  grain, 
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corn,  rice,  paddy,  pulse,  seeds,  nuts,  or  nut 
kernels,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  grain  cargo, 
shall  be  carried  on  board  any  British  ship,  unless 
such  grain  cargo  be  contained  in  bags,  sacks,  or 
barrels,  or  secured  from  shifting  by  boards,  bulk- 
heads, or  otherwise."  Then  the  penalty  clause  is 
considerably  altered.  "  If  the  managing  owner 
or  master  of  any  British  ship,  or  any  agent  of 
such  owner  who  is  charged  with  the  loading  of 
the  ship,  or  the  sending  her  to  sea,  knowingly 
allows  any  grain  cargo,  or  part  of  a  grain  cargo 
to  be  shipped  therein  for  carriage  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  for  every  such 
offence,  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  300  /.,  to 
be  recovered  upon  summary  conviction."  That 
is  a  very  remarkable  section,  enabling  a  penalty 
as  large  as  300  /.,  to  be  recovered  on  summary 
conviction. 

5600.  But  as  regards  the  provision  in  the  Act 
of  1876,  it  is  practically  identical  with  that  in 
1875  ?— It  is. 

5601.  Going  back  to  1875,  what  reports  had 
you  from  the  consuls  in  reply  to  these  instruc- 
tions ? — Their  reports  will  be  found  at  page  19 
of  the  return  I  have  referred  to.  For  instance, 
some  of  them  in  the  United  States  reported  that 
there  was  already  a  survey  there  of  almost  all 
ships,  and  a  survey  stricter  than  could  be  made 
by  them  under  this  system  of  ours.  It  was  stated 
also  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  similar 
surveys  would  be  made  in  the  Baltic  I  do  not 
think  that  has  taken  place.  They  also  stated 
that  at  some  places  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  make  a  survey. 

5602.  Following  the  first  part  up,  they  sug- 
gested that  where  there  was  an  efficient  local 
survey  their  survey  might  be  dispensed  with? — 
That  was  the  effect  of  their  reports. 

5603.  Was  that  suggestion  complied  with  ? — 
Ultimately  it  was,  after  a  certain  time. 

5604.  Where,  however,  there  was  no  local 
survey,  what  difficulties  did  they  point  out  in  the 
survey  which  they  were  required  to  make  ? — 
They  pointed  out  the  difficulty  in  many  parts, 
especially  in  Russia,  even  in  some  instances  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  trust- 
worthy surveyor.  They  also  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  power  to  enforce  these  surveys,  and 
that  in  many  instances  the  masters  of  British 
ships  would  not  allow  their  fehips  to  be  surveyed. 
Then,  in  certain  other  cases  they  pointed  out,  as 
at  Taganrog,  that  vessels  loading  grain  were 
spread  over  a  space  of  15  to  20  miles,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  survey  them.  At  Koenigs- 
berg  a  great  difficulty  arose  in  getting  the  sur- 
veys done  when  the  ice  open,  because  there  was 
a  great  fleet  of  ships  that  wanted  to  go  at  once. 
The  consul  at  Koenigsberg  says  that  in  Russia, 
or,  indeed,  any  ports  really  trustworthy,  persons 
could  hardly  be  found;  and  that  certificates  of 
inspection  would,  in  all  probability,  be  easily 
obtained,  and  would  naturally  lessen  the  present 
responsibility  of  shipmasters.  Then  the  consul 
points  out  other  difficulties,  such  as  that  English 
ships  very  much  objected  to  be  subject  to  this 
survey  if  other  ships  were  not  subject  to  it.  The 
consul  at  Galatz  says  he  could  not  find  anybody ; 
that  is  an  important  port.  At  Kertch  the  consul 
reports  that  he  knows  of  no  one  who  would  accept 
the  post  of  surveyor  at  that  port,  where  the  number 
of  grain-loading  ships  rarely  exceeds  five  or  six  in 
the  year ;  nor  does  he  know  of  any  one  to  whom 
he  would  entrust  such  an  important  occupation. 
He  says  that  the  few  capable  men  are  engaged 
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in  the  profitable  business  of  lightering,  and  would 
not  leave  such  employment  for  the  remuneration 
offered,  which,   though  very  liberal  where  the 
number  of  ships  surveyed  is  large,  would  be  very 
small  for  only  five  or  six.     Moreover,  it  would 
be  against  their  interests  to  report  unfavourably 
of  captains  whose  ships  they  were  lightening." 
Then  he  says,  "  All  vessels  coining  down  the  Azov 
must  pass  Yenicale,  and  the  consul  suggests  that  one 
agent  should  be  appointed  with  permanent  resi- 
dence there,  to  board  any  British  ships  coming 
down."   That,  of  course,  is  a  very  serious  proposal, 
that  we  should  have  a  permanent  resident  sur* 
veyor. 

5605.  I  think  it  follows  from  these  objections 
that  if  the  things  is  to  be  properly  carried  out  it 
can  only  be  by  sending  out  a  resident  surveyor 
from  this  country  to  all  these  ports? — I  believe 
that  would  be  the  only  way  in  which  you  could 
do  it,  and  payiughim  a  large  salary. 

5606.  What  experience  nad  you  after  this  Act 
was  passed,  with  regard  to  the  arrivals  in  the 
United  Kingdom? — I  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  officers  were  instructed  to  report  all 
cases  of  infringement  of  the  Act. 

5607.  I  am  asking   you   for   the  information 
derivable  from  the  reports  of  the  Custom  House 
officers  and  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyor,  in  the 
year  following  that  legislation  ? — First  of  all,  to 
go  to  the  reports  which  illustrate  the  differences 
that  arose   from  appointing  these  surveyors,  I 
should  like  to  read  the  reports  of  our  surveyors 
in  two  or  three  cases,  and  then  1  will  give  the 
general  results  of  the  survey.    In  the  case  of  the 
"Palermo,"    September    1876,    the    loading    of 
grain  in  this  ship  was  reported  by  the  surveyor 
at   Alexandria  to  be  unsatisfactory.     Upon  the 
case  being   investigated  it  was  found  that   the 
surveyor  based   his  opinion  on   very  imperfect 
information,  and  that  he  had  in  fact  not  seen  the 
ship  when  hor   loading  was  complete.      Conse- 
quently no  further  steps  could  be  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.     In  the  case  of  the  steamship 
"  Kaffraria,"  January   1877,  the   vice-consul  at 
Dantzig  reported  by  telegram,  that  the  ship  had 
left  with  cargo  improperly  secured.     Upon  her 
arrival  in  London  she  was  carefully  surveyed  by 
the   Board's   surveyors,  who   reported  that   the 
cargo  was  properly  secured.    With  regard  to  the 
steamship  "Woodham,"  an  official  inquiry  was 
held  before  Mr.  Itothery  into  the  abandonment 
and  loss  of  the  ship,  and  I  should  like  to  read  a 
passage  from  his  report     This  is  a  printed  paper 
which   has   been   published.     The   inquiry   was 
held  at  Poplar  by  Mr.  Rothery,  with  two  asses- 
sors ;  and  he  says,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel  was 
the  shifting  of  the  grain  in  the  lower  hold."     He 
says,  "  There  was  only  a  depth  of  3  feet  6  inches  of 
shifting  board  :  if  it  had  fallen  2  feet  in  the  Centre 
there  would  only  have  beeu  2  feet  6  inches  of 
shifting  board."     And  the  Report  goes  on,   "  In 
his  justification  the  master  stated  that  when  his 
vessel  was  at  Odessa,  and  previous  to  her  being 
laden,  she  was  surveyed  by  a  Mr.  Perry  or  Parry, 
the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  that  place,  that 
the  shifting  boards  were  at  the  time  in  position, 
and  that  he  passed  them  as  sufficient."     Under 
these  circumstances  the  court  say,  "  Although  in 
our  opinion  the  shifting:  boards  were  wholly  in- 
sufficient, it  was  impossible  for  us  to  hold  the 
master  to  blame  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  shift- 
ing boards,   the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
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having  given  him  a  certificate  that  they  were 
sufficient/' 

5608.  That  goes  to  show,  does  it  not,  that  the 
reports  of  the  surveyors  who  were  appointed 
under  this  Act  were  unreliable,  and  that  in  one 
case  at  all  events  they  were  quoted  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  an  improper  loading  by  the  master? — 
Not  only  quoted  as  a  justification,  but  treated  as 
such  by  a  very  competent  court,  anrl  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  take 
any  further  action  against  owner  or  master  after 
that  report  of  the  Wreck  Commissioner  and  his 
assessors. 

♦0609.  The  master  escaped  his  responsibility 
in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  surveyor  at 
Alexandria?—  Yes;  I  can  read  you  half-a-dozen 
other  cases,  in  which  the  reports  of  the  surveyors 
at  these  different  ports  proved  utterly  untrust- 
worthy. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

5610.  Do  you  mean  in  the  Black  Sea  ports? 
— Sulina,  Koenigsberg,  .Oantzig,  Alexandria, 
Odessa. 

Mr.  Corry. 

5611.  None  from  the  United  States?— I  will 
come  to  that  presently,  I  am  now  speaking  of 
reports  from  places  where  we  appointed  these 
surveyors. 

Chairman* 

5612.  No  surveyors  were  appointed  in  America, 
because  of  the  local  survey  ? — Because  of  the 
local  survey. 

5613.  Generally  what  number  of  arrivals  were 
reported  in  the  United  Kingdom  up  to  the  1st 
January  1876,  with  their  cargoes  shifted? — That 
is  contained  at  page  24  of  the  Parliamentary 
Paper  1  have-  referred  to.  These  are  not  only 
cases  in  which  the  cargo  has  shifted,  but  cases 
in  which  the  Act  was  not  complied  with,  or  for 
any  reason  we  needed  special  report  There  are 
17  previous  to  the  date  of  the  Parliamentary 
Paper,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  it. 
But  I  will  give  you  a  separate  return  showing  the 
results  and  the  reports  made,  not  by  the  consuls 
only,  but  also  by  our  officers  at  home,  of  any  cases 
of  infringment  of  the  Act  or  suspected  infringe- 
ment of  the  Act,  or  casualties  arising  from  shift- 
ing, from  the  date  of  the  Act  to  the  present  time. 

5614.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  already 
given  us  the  result  of  the  reports  from  the  consuls. 
Now  we  are  dealing  with  the  result  of  the  reports 
from  the  officers  at  home  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  only 
that  in  the  case  of  the  reports,  the  results  of 
which  1  am  now  giving,  you  included  all  cases  in 
which  consuls  have  reported  the  ship  to  have 
been  insufficiently  secured,  and  in  which  con- 
sequently we  have  procured  a  written  report 
from  our  own  officer  when  the  ship  arrived,  as 
well  as  all  cases  which  have  originated  in  an  in- 
spection in  this  country.  The  cases  I  am  now 
going  to  refer  to  may  have  originated  in  a  report 
from  the  consul,  or  may  have  originated  in  some- 
thing our  own  officer  has  found  when  the  ship 
arrived,  and  I  put  them  together, 

5615.  Now  will  you  give  us  the  general  result 
of  those  ? — Our  officers  were  to  rej>ort  both  in 
cases  where  we  had  heard  anything  was  wrong  in 
the  foreign  port ;  in  cases  where  they  had  any 
reason  to  suppose,  on  inspecting  the  ship,  that  the 
Act  was  disobeyed,  or  in  cases  where  the  ship 
had  shifted,  or  in  which  the  ship  had  a  list,  or  in 
which  there  was  a  casualty.     The  total  number 
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of  cases  was  109,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  each 
successive  year  was  as  follows :  From  October  to 
December  1875, 11  ;  in  1876,  46;  in  1877, 15  ;  in 
1878,  17 ;  in  1879,  12  ;  and  in  1880,  January  to 
June,  8.  So  that,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  present, 
the  number  of  cases  reported  upon  has  constantly 
diminished.  Then  the  number  of  cases  in  which, 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  surveyor's  report,  the 
Board  of  Trade  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  in- 
terfere at  all,  was  68.  The  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  owner?  or  masters  were  cautioned  was 
32.  There  has  been  only  one  case  of  prosecution. 
There  were  four  cases  in  which  the  Board  of 
Trade,  though  disposed  to  interfere,  could  not  do 
so  on  account  of  the  survey  abroad.  There  were 
three  cases  in  which  the  ship  was  discharged 
before  the  survey  at  home  could  be  completed, 
and  there  was  one  case  in  which  the  cargo  was 
improperly  stowed,  and  was  going  to  be  exported 
again,  and  the  master  agreed  at  once  to  restow 
it,  and  nothing  further  was  done. 

5616.  These  reports  all  refer  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1876  and  June 
1880? — No,  these  cases  refer  to  the  time  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1875,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Then  the  number  of  cases  of  actual 
shifting  or  list  in  a  vessel,  in  which  the  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyors  show  the  stow- 
age to  have  been  in  fault,  is  as  follows;  in  1875, 
8  cases;  in  1876,  14  cases;  in  1877,  4  cases;  in 
1878,7  cases;  in  1879,  4  cases;  and  in  1880, 
none. 

5617.  It  would  rather  appear  from  that,  would 
it  not,  that  the  cases  of  improper  stowage  are 
diminishing  in  number? — I  think  so.  I  think  that 
is  the  result  of  the  returns. 

5618.  Going  back  to  1876,  I  think  your  ex- 
perience was  rather  against  the  appointment  of 
these  surveyors  ? — Most  decidedly  ;  they  did  no 
good,  and  in  many  cases,  they  did  hann. 

5619.  They  shielded  the  shipowner  from  re- 
sponsibility, and  they  did  not  attain  greater 
securitv  ? — That  is  so ;  there  was  nothing  that  I 
remember  about  which  greater  pains  was  taken. 
Very  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  late  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary,  as  well  as  by  the  permanent  staff  ; 
they  went  carefully  into  each  of  these  individual 
cases,  and  came  unanimously  to  that  conclusion. 

5620.  In  consequence  of  that,  were  not  some 
of  the  surveyors  discontinued  in  April  1876  ? — 
Yes,  some  of  them  were  discontinued  then,  and 
the  remainder,  w?ith  the  exception  of  one  at 
Alexandria,  who  still  continues,  were  discontinued 
in  the  winter  of  that  year. 

5621.  Why  were  the  others  discontinued  when 
the  one  at  Alexandria  was  continued.  Wa3  there 
any  special  reason  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of 
the  surveyor  at  Alexandria,  which  does  not  apply 
to  the  others  ? — I  really  think  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  surveyor 
at  Alexandria.  The  way  in  which  it  happened 
was  this.  Each  case  was  taken  separately,  dealt 
with  on  its  own  merits,  and  struck  off  by  degrees, 
and  the  one  at  Alexandria  was  left,  and  still  re- 
mains. 

5622.  I  think  you  issued  a  further  circular  on 
the  22nd  of  April  1876  ?— Yes;  that  was  on  the 
discontinuance  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
surveyors,  especially  those  in  the  United  States' 
ports.  It  did  not  make  much  difference  in  the 
instructions  to  them ;  they  were  still  to  report, 
though  I  think  not  to  report  quite  with  the  same 
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particularity  that  they  had  done  before.  They 
were  to  report  any  cases  which  came  to  their 
knowledge,  in  which  the  Act  was  infringed,  or  in 
which  it  was  likely  to  be  found  when  the  ship- 
arrived  at  home  that  there  was  something  to  be 
inquired  into.  They  were  not  required  to  give 
so  many  details  about  every  ship  as  they  had  been 
before. 

Mr.  Corry. 

5623.  Do  I  understand  that  you  appoint 
surveyors  at  United  States'  ports  ?  —  The 
consuls  were  authorised  to  employ  surveyors, 
paying  them  in  this  way  by  fees,  but  the  consul 
represented  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  get  the 
men  for  the  money,  and  that  was  done  more  effectu- 
ally by  the  insurance  associations  ;  consequently 
very  little  was  done  in  the  wny  of  surveying  in 
the  United  States'  ports. 

Chairman. 

5624.  I  think  we  may  summarise  the  reasons 
for  the  discontinuance  of  these  officers  as  being,  in 
the  first  place,  the  want  of  sufficient  authority 
vested  in  them  by  the  Act  of  Parliament? — 
Yes. 

5625.  And  their  power  being  confined  merely 
to  reporting,  and  having  no  real  power  of  compul- 
sory survey  or  of  -  compulsory  detention? — 
Quite  so. 

5626.  In  the  second  place,  .the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  the  consuls  in  obtaining  trustworthy 
surveyors  ? — Quite  so. 

5627.  And  in  the  third  place  the  unsatisfactory 
result  of  the  surveys  which  really  were  made  ? — 
That  is  so. 

5628.  Do  you  continue  to  receive  reports  from 
your  officers  in  all  cases  in  which  the  Act  of  1876 
is  disobeyed  ? — Yes.  The  instructions  remain  in 
force,  and  I  have  no  doubt  since  this  recent  agita- 
tion on  the  subject,  they  will  have  been  even 
more  careful  than  they  were  before;  consequently, 
when  I  find,  as  I  have  shown  you,  that  the  reports 
of  casualties,  of  shiftings,  of  losses,  and  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  Act  are  fewer  than  they  were, 
and  are  decreasing  year  by  year,  I  think  we  may 
presume  that  the  Act  has  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect,  and  that  the  number  of  cases  of  bad  stow- 
age are  diminishing. 

5629.  And  those  reports  are  contained  in  the 
Parliamentary  Paper  from  which  you  read  an 
extract? — They  are  shown  down  to  1876,  and  as 
to  the  rest  I  put  in  this  Paper,  which  gives  the 
summary.  I  can  put  in  detailed  accounts  of  all 
these  cases  if  it  is  desired. 

5630.  Then,  the  action  of  the  consuls  is  no 
doubt  confined  to  reporting  cases  of  suspicion 
against  vessels  loading  in  foreign  ports  which 
are  investigated  when  the  vessels  arrive  here? — 
Quite  so. 

5631.  How  many  of  those  cases  have  been 
specially  reported  upon  since  the  Act  of  1875? — 
One  hundred  and  nine  have  been  reported  on  by 
our  officers  at  home. 

5632.  In  all  these  cases  have  you  had  fault  to 
find  with  the  stowage  ? — Oh  dear  no ;  only  in  37 
cases  out  of  the  109. 

5633.  In  the  other  cases  there  was  no  fault  to 
be  found  with  the  stowage  or  the  fault  was  too 
slight  to  justify  further  action? — Quite  so. 

5634.  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  there  was 
one  prosecution  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 
There  was. 

5635.  Would  you  just  say  briefly  why  more 
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prosecutions  were  not  ordered  ? — In  6ome  cases 
the  faults  were  too  slight  for  prosecution  ;  in  some 
cases  the  ships  had  been  loaded  under  survey,  and 
in  some  cases  the  prosecution  failed  from  the 
absence  of  the  master  who  had  loaded  the  ship. 

5636.  And  who  would  have  been  the  respon- 
sible person? — Who  would  have  been  the  re- 
sponsible person.  On  the  whole,  in  bringing  a 
new  Act  of  this  kind  into  operation  we  find  that 
it  is  not  really  necessary  to  prosecute,  but  a 
warning  very  often  has  the  desired  effect. 

5637.  Is  it  not  the  fact  thai  there  are  always 
greater  difficulties  in  getting  evidence  for  a  cri- 
minal prosecution  against  a  person  than  would  be 
involved  in  a  prosecution  lor  damages  ? — Much 
greater ;  it  is  an  extremely  important  observa- 
tion. If  you  put  into  the  dock  a  master 
who,  although  he  may  have  disobeyed  the  letter 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  has  brought  the  ship  in 
safety,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  convic- 
tion against  him. 

5638.  You  would  feel  it  was  a  more  serious 
thing  to  initiate  a  prosecution  when  the  penalty 
was  imprisonment  than  when  the  penalty  was 
confined  to  pecuniary  damages? — In  this  case  it 
is  a  pecuniary  fine.  It  is  a  penalty  of  300  /.,  or 
not  exceeding  300  /.,  which  may  be  recovered  by 
summary  conviction,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  recover  a  penalty  under  the  form  of  a  penalty 
when  the  man  is  put  into  the  dock  as  a  criminal, 
than  it  would  be  for  a  person  who  is  civilly 
injured  to  recover  damages.  An  underwriter 
or  shipper  of  cargo  could  succeed,  if  it  was  a 
question  of  civil  damages,  in  many  cases  when  a 
criminal  prosecution  would  fail. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

5639.  You  cannot  examine  the  man  in  that 
case? — You  cannot  examine  the  man,  and  there 
is  always  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  man 
who  is  put  into  the  dock  on  a  charge  of  that 
kind. 

Chairman. 

5640.  In  one  case,  however,  a  prosecution  was 
ordered ;  what  was  that  case  ?—  That  was  a  case 
in  which  the  "  St.  Petersburg,"  of  Hull,  bound 
from  Kevel  to  Hull,  with  a  cargo  of  vats  and 
linseed  in  buik,  had  its  cargo  insufficiently 
stowed.  The  grain  shifted;  a  prosecution  was 
instituted,  the  master  was  convicted  with  a 
nominal  penalty  of  1  /.  and  costs.  In  that  case 
the  shifting  boards  were  very  clearly  insufficient. 
The  magistrate,  in  his  judgment,  used  expressions 
leading  to  the  belief  that  his  view  of  I  he  Act  was 
that  the  owner  or  master  would  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  if  the  cargo  shifted,  however  reasonable 
and  excellent  the  precautions  he  had  taken. 
That,  at  any  rate,  was  the  impression  which  the 
judgment  conveyed  to  many  of  the  shipowners. 

5641.  He  seemed  to  infer  that  the  offence 
would  be  committed  if  the  cargo  shifted,  no 
matter  what  precautions  had  been  taken  against 
it? — That  was  the  impression  his  judgment  con- 
veyed, whether  he  intended  to  convey  it  or  not. 
Certainly  in  that  case  reasonable  precautions  had 
not  been  taken. 

5642.  I  think  that  dictum  was  the  subject  of  a 
good  deal  of  remonstrance  from  the  shipowners? 
— Very  great  remonstrance.  There  was  an  en- 
deavour on  the  part  of  the  shipowners  to  get  an 
appeal  in  this  case ;  and  they  came  and  made  the 
very  strongest  representations  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  askingfor  an  alteration  of  the  Act,  thinking 
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that  this  dictum  of  the  magistrate  pressed  very 
hardly  upon  them,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
get  the  Act  altered  at  once.  The  Board  of  Trade 
represented  to  them  that  when  the  case  arose  in 
which  the  Act  was  really  so  construed  against 
them  it  would  be  time  to  seek  for  an  alteration 
in  it,  but  in  the  meantime  the  conviction  was 
extremely  reasonable,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
it  to  render  them  afraid  of  the  Board  of  Trade  if 
they  took  reasonable  and  proper  precautions. 
Certainly,  the  effect  of  that  and  the  terror  which 
that  conviction  inspired  in  the  minds  of  the  ship- 
owner led  me  to  think  that  prosecutions  for  not 
using  proper  precautions  had  a  very  strong  effect, 
and  that  it  is  in  that  direction  that  we  must  seek 
one  real  remedy  for  an  evil  of  this  kind. 

5643.  Your  own  inclination,  therefore,  would 
be  to  order  a  prosecution  in  every  case  in  which 
you  think  that  gross  negligence  has  been  shown  ? 
— Most  certainly;  and,  also,  I  should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  see  the  clause  in  the  Act,  which  was  due, 
1  think,  to  the  Member  for  Cardiff,  weakened  by 
altering  its  generality,  and  substituting  for  the 
general  duty  which  there  is  on  the  shipowner, 
any  specific  rules  by  attending  to  which  he  might 
discharge  himself  from  responsibility. 

5644.  1  think  the  clause  which  the  honourable 
Member  for  Cardiff  introduced  into  the  Bill  was 
a  clause  making  it  the  duty  of  the  shipowner  in 
every  case  to  see  that  sufficient  precautions  were 
exercised? — The  cargo  was  either  to  be  in  bags 
or  sacks  or  barrels,  or  it  was  to  be  secured  from 
shifting  by  boards,  bulkheads,  or  otherwise. 
That  is  to  say,  the  burden  was  thrown  on  the 
shipowner,  if  he  did  not  ship  in  bags  and  barrels, 
to  see  that  reasonable  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  it  shifting. 

5645.  You  think,  however  much  the  precau- 
tions which  ought  to  be  taken  may  be  plainly 
defined,  we  ought  on  no  account  to  lose  the 
further  power  given  by  that  clause  of  the 
honourable  Member  for  Cardiff? — I  think  so, 
most  decidedly  ;  it  would  be  a  very  great  mis- 
fortune. 

5646.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  promised  the  shipowners,  in  consequence 
of  their  remonstrances,  that  they  would  not  pro- 
secute any  more  under  this  section.  Is  there 
any  foundation  for  that  statement? — No  founda- 
tion whatever.  I  am  told  that  has  been  stated, 
but  I  can  state  positively  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  ever  been  said  bv  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  any  one  representing  them. 

5647.  Entertaining  the  strong  opinion  which 
you  do  that  this  prosecution  was  very  useful, 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  institute  similar 
prosecutions  under  similar  circumstances,  I  may 
take  it  generally  that  such  prosecutions  have  not 
been  instituted  only  because  you  have  failed  to 
get  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  it  ? — Either  be- 
cause there  has  been  no  real  case  for  prosecution, 
or  because  we  have  been  unable  to  prosecute 
from  want  of  evidence  or  other  reasons. 

5648.  "What  is  the  general  result  of  your 
experience  in  these  cases  ? — That  there  are  a 
great  many  different  ways  of  protecting  cargoes 
from  shifting,  and  that  if  you  can  only  throw  on 
the  shipowner  the  responsibity  of  preventing  the 
cargo  from  shifting,  or  of  using  the  best  means 
at  his  disposal  for  preventing  it  shifting,  the 
less  you  do  in  the  way  of  specific  regulations  the 
better,  and  if  you  find  it  necessary  to  impose 
specific  regulations,  you  should  take  care  that 
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imposing  those  does   not  diminish   his  general 
responsibility. 

5649.  That  view  has  derived  some  confirma- 
tion, has  it  not,  from  the  returns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  show  that  the  losses  have  not  appa- 
rently been  prevented  by  any  particular  mode  of 
loading  ? — I  think  so.  As  fur  as  I  can  make  out 
from  our  returns  of  the  whole  of  the  losses,  about 
one-fourth  happened  to  ships  in  which  the  cargo 
was  wholly  in  hags;  nearly  one-third  of  the 
lopses  have  happened  where  the  cargo  was  loaded 
in  bags  and  in  bulk,  and  over  one-third  where  it 
was  loaded  in  c rills.  Of  all  the  trades  the  Indian 
trade  appears  to  have  the  most  losses,  and  in  that 
case  it  is  loaded  in  bags, 

5650.  So  that  if  there  were  any  such  stringent 
regulation  as  that  all  the  grain  cargoes  should  be 
loaded  in  bags,  this  experience  does  not  justify 
you  in  anticipating  that  that  alone  would  reduce 
the  losses  ? — I  think  not. 

5651.  I  think  a  large  portion  of  the  grain  trade 
is  carried  on  in  voyages  between  foreign  ports  ? 
— About  one-third  where  the  Government  can 
exercise  no  control ;  one-third  of  the  trade  car- 
ried on  by  British  ships ;  that  is  from  colonial 
port  to  colonial  port,  and  foreign  port  to  foreign 
port. 

5652.  Have  you  considered  the  regulations 
which  have  been  in  force  for  some  time  in 
Canada? — Yes,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
successful. 

5653.  Does  not  the  success  of  those  regula- 
tions appear  to  you  to  constitute  a  case  for  further 
intervention  on  our  part? — I  think  it  is  impos- 
sible to  disregard  the  value  of  that  precedent,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  think  too  much  ought  not  to 
be  made  of  it.  You  must  remember  they  are  not 
winter  voyages  in  Canada  generally,  and  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  small  thing  compared  to  the 
whole  of  the  grain  trade  ;  something  like  300  out 
of  3,000  ships. 

5654.  The  whole  of  the  year's  grain  trade  in 
Canada  is  only  about  300  ships  ? — Three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  ships,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
out  of  3,000,  we  should  have  to  deal  with  here, 
and  although  you  will  probably  have  got  very 
good  evidence  there,  it  is  a  trade  of  which  they 
are  very  proud.  They  are  very  proud .  of  their 
legislation  concerning  their  marine ;  and  things 
can  be  done  under  those  circumstances,  and  with 
those  small  matters  to  deal  with,  more  effectually 
than  we  could  deal  with  them  in  this  country 
with  such  a  large  affair  to  deal  with.  One  must 
always  consider  that  it  is  intensely  to  the  interest 
of  the  Canadian  Government  not  to  do  anything 
that  wiU  drive  the  trade  to  the  United  States, 
and  consequently  anything  they  do  there  will 
be  done  with  very  great  caution. 

5655.  Secondly,  interference  here  would  be  a 
very  much  more  complex  interference  than  inter- 
ference there  ? — Yes,  much  more  complex. 

5656.  That  interference  appears  to  be  with 
one  trade,  one  season,  and  with  almost  one  class 
of  vessel  ? — Yes. 

5657.  And  at  one  port,  and  making  one  voy- 
age ? — At  one  port,  and  making  one  voyage. 
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5658.  In  all  those  respects,  in  the  case  of  our 
trade,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  variety  ? — 
The  greatest  possible  variety. 

5659.  I  may  put  this  to  you,  that  we  have 
had  it  in  evidence  that  no  exception  has  been 
taken  by  foreign  countries  to  the  regulations  at 
Montreal ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
anything  to  *  remark  upon  that? — No,  I  have 
nothing  to  remark  on  that,  except  that  I  should 
like  to  know  what  number  of  foreign  ships  have 
gone  from  Montreal.  I  think,  from  the  evidence 
we  have  here,  it  is  clear  that  the  interference 
there  is  exercised  with  great  discretion,  and  that 
the  officer  who  does  it  is  really  regarded  as  a 
friend  of  the  shipmaster. 

5660.  And  that,  in  fact,  when  he  has  got  a 
foreigner  to  deal  with,  he  makes  it  a  matter  of 
personal  arrangement  rather  than  compulsory 
arrangement  ? — I  should  think  that  was  probably 
so.  That  is  a  matter  which  I  venture  to  say  is 
one  of  extreme  difficulty  in  this  country,  with  all 
these  modes  of  interference.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  if  you  make  it  a  matter  of  discretion  for 
the  individual  officers  concerned,  you  trust  our 
officer  in  every  port  with  an  enormous  and  arbi- 
trary power.  If  that  were  the  case,  that  officials 
sitting  in  Whitehall  could  not  be  responsible  for 
the  discretion,  possibly  not  for  the  integrity  of 
all  the  officials  concerned.  If,  auain,  it  is  not  to 
be  a  matter  of  personal  discretion,  we  must  have 
hard-and-fast  rules,  which  are  a  great  evil.  Our 
experience  is,  that  powers  of  this  kind  necessarily 
lead  to  hard-and-fast  rules,  or  else  we  are  open 
to  every  kind  of  difficulty  and  abut-e. 

5661.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Martell, 
who  has  just  told  us  this  morning  that  in  his 
opinion  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  appointing  competent  and 
reliable  surveyors  in  every  port  in  order  to  super- 
vise the  loading  of  grain  ships  ? — I  think,  if  Mr. 
Martell  had  been  in  my  place,  or  that  of  Mr. 
Gray,  he  would  not  have  made  that  statement. 

5662.  I  think  I  may  put  it  to  you  that  your 
experience  leads  you  to  differ  entirely  from  him  ? 
— Eptirely. 

5663.  You  would  regard,  with  the  greatest 
uneasiness  the  attempt  to  throw  on  you  the 
responsibility  of  appointing  such  officers  for  such 
posts? — 1  should  tell  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  he  must  not  look  to  me,  for  I  could  not 
be  responsible. 

5664.  I  think  you  often  find  it  difficult  enough 
to  be  responsible  for  your  officers  in  all  ports  at 
home  ? — Quite  impossible. 

5665.  And  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
retain  sufficient  control  over  officers  in  foreign 
ports  ? — I  do. 

5666.  Even  if  you  were  permitted  to  appoint 
officers  at  what  would  be  comparatively  high 
salaries  ? — I  do. 

5667.  You  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  if 
any  legislation  whatever  is  to  be  attempted  with 
regard  to  the  loading  of  ships,  it  should  apply  to 
the  ships  when  they  are  within  our  jurisdiction  in 
this  country  ? — That  is  the  only  thing  for  which 
I  think  we  can  be  responsible. 
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Chairman. 

5668.  You  told  us  on  Monday  that  you 
attached  very  great  importance  to  a  clause 
which  was  introduced  into  the  Act  of  1876,  I 
think,  at  the  instigation  of  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Cardiff;  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if 
you  would  just  read  that  clause  ? — The  clause  as 
it  now  stands  in  the  Act  of  1876,  altered  a  little 
from  the  original  Act  of  1875,  is  as  follows : 
Clause  22,  "  No  cargo,  of  which  more  than  one- 
third  consists  of  any  kind  of  grain,  corn,  rice, 
paddy,  pulse,  seeds,  nuts,  or  nut  kernels,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  grain  cargo,  shall  be  carried 
on  board  any  British  ship,  unless  such  grain 
cargo  be  contained  in  bags,  sacks,  or  barrels,  or 
secured  from  shifting  by  boards,  bulkheads,  or 
otherwise."     Then  comes  the  penalty. 

5669.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  for 
the  further  emendment  of  that  clause? — I  think 
it  would  be  better  if  those  words  "  secured  from 
shifting,"  were  made  applicable  to  grain  whether 
carried  in  bulk  or  contained  in  bags,  sacks,  or 
barrels,  because  the  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mittee has  shown  that  grain  may  shift  when  in 
bags  as  well  as  when  it  is  in  bulk.  That  is  one 
amendment  I  would  suggest.  Another  amend- 
ment I  would  suggest,  is,  that  if  the  grain  is 
shown  at  the  end  oi  the  voyage  to  have  shifted, 
the  burden  of  proving  that  reasonable  precau- 
tions had  been  taken  against  shifting  should  rest 
with  the  shipowner.  That  would  clear  up  the 
doubt  which  the  shipping  interest  entertained, 
arising  out  of  Mr.  Travis's  observations  in  the 
caee  of  a  prosecution  at  Hull,  in  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  laid  it  down  that  the  shipowner 
was  bound  not  only  to  take  all  proper  precau- 
tions, but  absolutely  bound  to  prevent  the  grain 
from  shifting ;  I  would  propose  that  the  burden 
of  proof  should  be  thrown  on  the  shipowner,  and 
that  he  phould  be  bound  to  show,  not  that  the 
grain  had  not  shifted,  but  that  he  had  taken  all 
reasonable  precautions  to  prevent  it  from  shift- 
ing. 
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5670.  You  want  to  make  the  Act  of  1876  less 
stringent  than  it  was? — No,  more  stringent. 

Chairman. 

5671.  Mr.  Travis's  supposed  interpretation  had 
been  disputed  ? — I  have  never  thought  it  was  a 
correct  interpretation. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

5672.  You  want  to  condemn  that  interpreta- 
tion ? — I  want,  on  the  one  hand,  to  condemn  the 
interpretation  that  the  shipowner  shall  be  bound 
absolutely  to  prevent  grain  from  shifting,  because 
I  am  informed  that  after  every  possible  precau- 
tion has  been  taken,  grain  will  occasionally  shift, 
and  I  also  want  to  throw  on  the  shipowner  the 
burden  of  proving  all  reasonable  precautions. 

5673.  That  is  why  I  asked  the  question ;  the 
objection  that  has  been  taken  to  that  clause,  as 
being  totally  worthless,  is  that  it  is  satisfied  by  a 
shifting  board  of  a  foot  or  two  in  depth  ? — Mr. 
Travis's  decision  in  that  case  is  entirely  to  the 
contrary,  and  it  is  the  only  decision  we  have  had. 
He  convicted  the  master  in  that  case  because  the 
shifting  boards  were  imperfect.  In  that  decision 
he  was  perfectly  right,  but  he  let  drop  some  ex- 
pressions which  led  the  shipowners  to  think  that 
the  meaning  of  the  clause  was  that  they  shall  be 
absolutely  bound  to  prevent  it  from  shifting.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  shipowner  shall 
in  every  case,  whether  there  are  shifting  boards 
or  bags,  or  whatever  there  are,  be  bound  to  adopt 
all  reasonable  precautions  to  prevent  the  grain 
from  shifting,  and  that  the  burden  of  proving 
that  he  has  done  this  shall  lie  upon  him. 

Chairman. 

5674.  I  think  the  strength  of  your  evidence 
against  the  shipowner  is  that  you  would  throw 
the  burden  on  him  of  showing  that  he  had 
adopted  reasonable  precautions  ? — Yes. 

5675.  And  I  take  it  you  would  not  think  that 
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he  showed  that  he  had  taken  reasonable  precau- 
tions if  he  had  only  provided  shifting  boards  a 
loot  or  two  down,  and  the  grain  had  in  conse- 
quence shifted  ? — That  is  so. 

5676.  I  think  you  also  suggest  that  the  penalty 
should  be  recoverable  from  the  ship  or  the  cargo, 
as  well  as  from  the  shipowner  ? — Or  the  master. 
I  should  like,  if  it  were  possible,  to  make  the 
penalty  recoverable  against  the  ship  or  the  cargo, 
or  both,  as  penalties  are  recoverable  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts  by  distress.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  penalty  fall  upon  the  owner,  either 
of  the  6hip  or  the  cargo,  and  that  we  should  not 
simply  have  the  master  in  the  dock  as  a  crim- 
inal. 

5677.  You  think  that  in  the  event  of  those 
changes  being  made,  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
institute  prosecutions  and  much  easier  also  to 
obtain  convictions  ? — 1  think  so,  and  that  it 
would  put  On  the  shipowner  the  duty  of  finding 
out  what  was  the  best  way  of  preventing  his  cargo 
from  shifting. 

5678.  Reference  has  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry  to  the  inquiries  which  have  been 
held  at  the  instigation  of  the  Board  of  Trade : 
will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the 
history  of  those  inquiries? — Those  inquiries  were 
first  established  in  1851.  They  were  then  of  a 
very  loose  kind ;  the  Board  of  Trade  were  enabled 
to  appoint  anybody  they  pleased  to  inquire ;  they 
conducted  the  inquiry  themselves,  and  they  had 
the  power  of  taking  away  a  captain's  or  a  mate's 
certificate,  if  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  such 
as  to  show  that  the  master  or  the  mate  had  been 
in  fault.  I  may  mention  that  at  that  time,  imme- 
diately after  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
attention  was  more  directed  to  bad  navigation  on 
the  part  of  captains  than  to  any  other  cause  of 
wreck. 

5679.  That  was  in  1851  ?— In  1851. 

5680.  I  think  the  Act  was  amended  in  1854? 
—  The  Act  was  amended  in  1854.  It  was 
amended  by  requiring  an  inquiry  to  be  held  be- 
fore magistrates,  so  that  it  became  a  judicial 
inquiry  in   which  the  Board  acted  as  a  sort  of 

nrosecutor,  and  in   which  the  magistrates,  aided 
y  assessors  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
were  judges  or  reporters. 

5681.  What  further  amendments  have  been 
made? — In  1862  it  was  again  amended  by  taking 

*  away  from  the  Board  of  Trade  the  power  of  can- 
celling the  masters' or  mates'  cetificates,  and  giving 
that  power  *to  the  court  which  tried  the  case, 
with  a  power  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  give  back 
the  certificate. 

5682.  The  effect  of  these  changes  being  to  put 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  position  of  prosecutors 
rather  than  of  judges  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Fry. 

5583.  Were  these  inquiries  held  in  every  case 
of  wreck  ? — Oh,  dear  no. 

Chairman. 

5684.  In  1876  the  Act  was  further  amended? 
— In  1876  a  further  amendment  was  made  by 
giving  the  Government  power  to  appoint  a  re- 
gular Commissioner,  a  separate  judge  in  fact, 
who  should  hold  these  inquiries  wherever  he  was 
able  to  do  so ;  and  the  appointment  of  assessors 
was  taken  away  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
given  to  the  Home  Office. 

5685.  Then  there  was  an  amendment  again 
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1879?— In  1879  it  was  amended  by  making  cer- 
tain further  rules  concerning  the  appointment  of 
assessors,  and  providing  that  no  masters'  or  mates' 
certificates  should  be  dealt  with  by  one  of  these 
courts,  unless  there  were  at  least  two  assessors 
upon  it  who  had  experience  in  the  Merchant 
Service. 

5686.  The  only  effect  of  that  amendment  was 
to  substitute,  in  many  cases,  assessors  who  had 
had  experience  in  the  Merchant  Service  for  naval 
assessors  who  were  alleged  to  have  had  no  special 
experience  of  the  kind  ? — That  is  so ;  or,  in  more 
important  cases,  to  require  that  if  there  was  to  be 
a  naval  assessor  at  all,  still  there  should  be  two 
mercantile  assessors  in  addition. 

5687.  In  connection  writh  these  inquiries  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  appointed  a  solicitor.  The 
Board  of  Trade  had  no  solicitor  of  their  own 
until  1875.  They  did  all  their  own  work  through 
the  solicitor  for  the  Customs.  There  was  great 
inconvenience  from  that.  He  lived  down  at  the 
Custom  House,  and  these  inquiries  needed  con- 
stant and  personal  communication  between  the 
Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  solicitor,  and  consequently  the  appointment 
of  a  solicitor  sitting  within  the  walls  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  very  greatly  facilitated  these  inquiries. 
Then  there  was  auother  alteration  which  I  ought 
to  mention,  made  by  the  Act  of  1876.  Before 
that  time  the  Board  of  Trade  were  only  autho- 
rised to  hold  inquiries  where  the  wreck  happened 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  when 
any  witnesses  came  to  the  United  Kingdom,  that 
could  give  evidence  about  the  wreck.  In  1876 
that  was  altered,  and  to  enable  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  institute  these  inquiries  wherever  the 
casualty  had  happened  and  on  whatever  evidenoe 
they  could  procure. 

5688.  We  may  say,  I  think,  that  since  1876 
the  present  system  has  been  substantially  in 
force,  may  we  not? — Yes. 

5689.  In  1875  a  solicitor  was  appointed; 
would  you  state  briefly  what  the  duties  of  that 
solicitor  have  been  ? — In  respect  of  these  in- 
quiries the  duties  of  the  solicitor  are,  when  a 
case  is  selected  for  inquiry  by  the  Marine  De- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  take  up  the 
case,  to  find  out  what  evidence  can  be  procured, 
to  ascertain  when  the  witnesses  can  most  con- 
veniently attend,  to  arrange  whether  it  shall  be 
held  before  the  Wreck  Commissioner  or  before 
magistrates,  whether  it  should  be  held  in  London 
or  in  the  outports ;  to  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  case  he  finds  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  go  on  with  it ;  and,  if  he  thinks  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  go  on  with  it,  then  to 
instruct  counsel,  if  necessary,  or  a  solicitor  to 
conduct  the  case  before  the  tribunal. 

5690.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the 
time  of  the  solicitor  has  been  chiefly  occupied  in 
connection  with  these  inquiries  ? — I  think  more 
in  that -than  in  anything  else,  though  he  has  very 
multifarious  duties. 

5691.  He  has  also  had  to  consider,  has  he  not, 
the  probabilities  of  successful  prosecution  where 
the  courts  of  inquiry  have  decided  against  a  ship- 
owner as  a  master  ? — Constantly.  When  the  re- 
port of  the  court  comes  in,  it  is,  I  may  say,  the 
universal  practice  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  if  there  is  a  case  either  against  owner  or 
master  of  suspicion  that  he  has  infringed  the  Act, 
or  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  anything  that  brings 
him  within  the  criminal  law,  to  refer  it  to  the  soli- 
citor 
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citor  to  advise  whether  a  prosecution  can  be  insti- 
tuted or  not,  4 

5692.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  1376  a  great 
number  of  cases  have  been  so  referred  to  the  soli- 
citor ? — A  great  number. 

5693.  And  in  many  instances  the  solicitor, 
either  of  his  own  motion,  or  by  instruction  from 
the  officers  of  the  Department,  has  consulted 
counsel  ?  —In  many  instances. 

5694.  I  think  I  may  say  that  in  no  case  in 
which  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor  or  a  counsel  has 
been  in  favour  of  a  prosecution,  have  the  Board  of 
Trade  failed  to  institute  a  prosecution  ? — I  think 
that  is  true. 

5695.  We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  if  there 
have  not  been  many  prosecutions,  it  has  been  be- 
cause, in  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor  and  the 
counsel  he  has  consulted,  there  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  justify  it  ?—  That  is  so. 

Sir  William  HarcourU 

5696.  Will  you  just  tell  me  how  many  prose- 
cutions there  have  been? — There  have  been  10, 
«nd  two  are  pending. 

5697.  Since  1876?— One  was  in  1873,  one  in 
1874,  three  in  1875,  three  in  1876,  one  in  1877, 
one  in  1879;  and  there  are  two,  if  not  three, 
pending  at  present. 

Chairman. 

5698.  In  1 876, 1  think,  a  Wreck  Commissioner 
was  appointed  ? — Yes. 

5699.  Will  you  state  the  number  of  inquiries 
which  have  been  held  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
recent  years  ? — I  will  put  in  a  table  showing 
the  numbers  in  each  year,  from  1856  down  to  the 
present  year.     They  begin  with  23  in  1856. 

5700.  We  will  take  it  that  they  be»in  with-  23 
in  1856  ;  and  how  many  were  there  in  1879? — 
One  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

5701.  Will  vou  give  the  numbers  for  the  years 
beginning  with  1876  ?— 1875-76,  230;  1876-77, 
154;  1877-78,  170;  1878-79,  131;  1879-80, 
183. 

5702.  Those  are  inquiries  into  the  causes  of 
loss  ? — Into  all  causes  of  loss. 

5703.  In  all  the  cases  were  these  inquiries  in- 
stituted in  the  first  instance  by  the  Board  of 
Trade? — It  was  a  tentative  proceeding,  and  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  from 
time  to  time  directed  to  different  causes  of  loss. 
As  I  mentioned  just  now,  in  the  earlier  years 
the  thing  that  was  most  thought  of  was  the  con- 
duct of  masters  and  mates,  where  losses  occurred 
cither  from  bad  navigation  or  drunkenness,  or 
from  other  causes,  and  to  these  attention  wag 
principally  directed.  Then,  from  time  to  time, 
different  things  caused  attention  to  be  directed 
to  different  subjects.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
very  great  anxiety  about  harbours  of  refuge, 
and  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  Board,  of 
Trade  was  directed  to  that  point,  and  inquiries 
were  directed  with  a  view  of  seeing  whether 
harbours  of  refuge  would  have  saved  the  ship.  I 
only  mention  that  as  one  instance  out  of  many  of 
the  different  points  to  which  inquiries  have  been 
directed  at  different  times. 

5704.  In  the  first  instance,  the  unseaworthiness 
of  ships  was  not  one  of  the  subjects  which  was 
specially  considered  ? — No.  I  may  mention  as 
another  illustration  the  case  of  explosions  of  coal; 
great  complaints  were  made  of  the  number  of 
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losses  of  vessels  laden  with  coal,  probably  either 
from  combustion  or  from  explosion,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  consequently  ordered  a  great 
number  of  inquiries  into  those  cases;  I  am  bound 
to  admit  with  very  little  result,  because  neither 
the  shipowners  nor  the  Board  of  Trade,  nor  any 
other  person,  fully  understood  what  the  causes 
were.  Eventually  the  Government  appointed  a 
Commission  of  which  Mr.  £Jhilders  was  chair- 
man. That  Commission  investigated,  just  as  this 
Committee  might  do,  more  fully  than  the  court  of 
inquiry  could  do,  what  were  the  general  causes 
of  these  losses.  They  found  out  what  those 
causes  were,  and  laid  down  certain  general  rules, 
and  since  that  time  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
carefully  ordered  inquiries  into  any  cases  in 
which  they  have  thought  that  those  rules  or 
remedies  were  transgressed,  or  in  which  the 
suggested  remedies  were  not  adopted.  I  believe 
in  that  way  the  Merchant  Service  and  shipowners 
have  been  educated,  and  that  that  particular  cause 
of  loss  is  in  a  fair  way  to  disappear. 

5705.  We  are  now  dealing,  of  course,  with  the 
subject  of  the  inquiries,  and  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  the  selection  of  the  subjects  has 
arisen  in  this  way,  that  from  time  to  time  the  at- 
tention of  the  Board  of  Trade  lias  been  directed 
generally  by  its  own  officers,  or  sometimes,  per- 
haps, by  persons  outside  the  Department,  to  par- 
ticular causes  of  preventible  loss,  and  that  as  soon 
as  its  attention  has  been  so  directed,  special  en- 
deavours have  been  made  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  those  losses  and  into  the  possible 
remedies  ? — That  is  so. 

5706.  In  the  first  instance,  the  general  question 
of  the  unseaworthiness  of  ships  was  not  con- 
sidered ? — It  was  not  so  much  considered.  I  do 
not  say  it  was  not  considered  at  all,  but  it  was  not 
so  much  considered. 

5707.  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  pre- 
vious to  I860,  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
only  extended  to  inquiries  into  wrecks  on  the 
coast? — One  thousand  eijjht  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  was  the  year  in  which  the  Act  was  altered  so 
as  to  enable  the  Board  of  Trade  to  hold  inquiries 
wherever  the  casualty  happened,  whether  wit- 
nesses came  to  this  country  or  not. 

5708.  Previously  therefore  to  1876,  a  great 
number  of  those  inquiries  which  have  been  sub- 
sequently held,  would  have  been  extra  vires  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? — Yes,  and  there  was  also  a 
further  alteration.  Before  that  it  was  necessary 
to  prove  material  damage  to  the  ship  in  order  to 
hold  an  inquiry. 

5709.  The  table  you  have  put  in,  I  think,  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  inquiries  which  have  been  held 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Yes. 

5710.  Have  you  also  a  table  showing  the  in- 
quiries which  have  been  held  by  colonial  autho- 
rities and  by  naval  courts  ? — Yes,  I  have  another 
table  here  showing  all  the  inquiries  that  have 
been  held  under  these  Acts,  whether  in  the  Colo- 
nies or  at  home.  I  may  mention  that  the  Imperial 
Act  facilitated  the  holding  of  inquiries  in  India 
and  in  the  Colonies,  but  it  left  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  Authorities  to  pass  Acts  establishing 
their  own  special  mode  of  holding  them.  That 
has  been  done.  Practically  they  follow  in  our 
track,  and  now  inquiries  into  wrecks  are  held 
very  generally  in  the  British  Colonies. 

5711.  Until  very  recently  these  inquiries  were 
directed,  I  think,  to  losses  other  than  those  due 
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to  foundering  and  missing? — I  think  at  all  limes, 
if  there  had  been  any  reason  to  suspect  that  a 
foundering  was  due  to  preventible  causes,  and 
evidence  could  have  been  procured,  the  Board 
of  Trade  would  have  ordered  an  inquiry. 

5712.  There  is,  of  course*  this  great  distinction 
between  foundering  and  missing,  that  in  the 
former  case  evidence  is  available,  while  in  the 
latter  case  there  can  be  no  evidence  of  the  actual 
loss  ? — No  direct  evidence. 

5713.  I  believe  I  may  take  it  that  in  a  great 
number  of  these  inquiries  no  particular  useful 
information  has  been  obtained?  —  Very  often; 
in  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  use  in  holding  an 
inquiry  unless  you  have  some  facts  to  go  upon, 
some  hypothesis  upon  which  to  bring  the  case 
before  the  court. 

5714.  With  regard  to  missing  ships,  what  is 
the  present  practice?— The  present  practice  since 
1876  has  been  that  wherever  a  report  of  a  miss- 
ing ship  comes  in  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  we 

§et  reports  of  them  all,  that  is  invariably  referred 
y  the  clerk  in  charge  of  that  department  to 
Captain  Murray,  the  professional  officer;  he  looks 
into  it  by  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances  he 
can  procure  concerning  the  ship,  and  if  there  is 
anything  that  is  suspicious,  he  directs  further 
inquiry,  and  then  if  upon  that  it  appears  that 
anything  would  result  from  a  judicial  inquiry, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  show  what  the  cause 
of  loss  was,  and  that  that  cause  was  a  preventible 
cause,  he  would  put  the  thing  forward  to  go  be- 
fore the  secretaries  and  the  solicitor  for  an  inquiry 
to  be  held.  That  has  been  done  since  1876,  in 
the  case  of  every  missing  ship. 

5715.  There  have  been,  I  suppose,  some  in- 
quiries into  the  losses  of  missing  ships  between 
1876  and  1879,  when  we  have  it  in  evidence  (hat 
they  became  much  more  numerous  ?  —  There 
have  been  some,  but  not  many. 

5716.  And  more  were  not  held,  because  in  the 
opinion  of  Captain  Murray  and  the  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  there  was  no  evidence  available 
which  was  likely  to  point  to  the  cause  of  the 
loss  ? — That  is  so. 

5717.  In  some  cases  these  inquiries  have  re- 
sulted in  obtaining  very  useful  information,  have 
they  not? — They  have,  and  I  should  like  to 
illustrate  that  by  one  or  two  cases.  There  was  a 
case  of  the  "  Great  Queensland,"  which  was  laid 
before  Parliament  (Parliamentary  Paper,  488,  of 
1877).  In  that  case  we  obtained,  through,  I 
think,  the  Inspector  of  the  Home  Office,  infor- 
mation that  gunpowder  of  a  very  bad  kind  had 
been  put  on  ooard  this  ship.  The  principal  part 
of  that  investigation  was  directed  to  the  na- 
ture of  that  gunpowder,  and  it  proved  that 
there  was  a  company  that  were  in  the  habit 
of  manufacturing  gunpowder  of  an  extremely 
dangerous  kind,  which  was  constantly  shipped  on 
board  ship.  That  was  a  very  useful  inquiry,  be- 
cause it  put  a  stop  to  that  bad  gunpowder. 
Then  I  may  mention  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
the  inquiry  was  useless,  or  worse  than  useless. 
There  is  one  that  has  just  concluded  which  is 
simply  useless,  the  "  Knowsley  Hall."  I  have  only 
seen  the  report  of  the  case  in  the  newspaper.  We 
were  very  anxious,  in  the  case  of  that  particular 
ship,  to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  her 
loss,  and  all  that  appeared  was,  that  the  ship  was  a 
good  ship,  that  she  was  well  stowed,  there  might  be 
some  slight  weakness  in  some  part,  but  nothing 


Chairman— continued. 

to  lead  to  any  suspicion  of  what  was  the  cause  of 
loss,  and  except  for  the  purpose  of  whitewashing 
the  shipowner,  that  inquiry  was  useless.  I  may 
mention  another  case,  the  "  Viceroy,"  which  was- 
the  case  of  a  Hull  vessel  (the  report  in  that 
case  was  also  laid  before  Parliament,  Parlia- 
mentary Paper,  90,  of  1875),  where  a  complaint 
was  made  by  the  crew,  that  she  was  sent  to  sea 
in  an  unseaworthy  state.  The  crew,  egged  on 
by  a  person  who  called  himself  Mr.  PlimsolFs- 
agent  (I  believe  Mr.  Plimsoll  discarded  him 
altogether),  made  a  complaint,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  thought  it  right  at  that  time  not  to  allow 
any  such  case  to  remain  uninquired  into.  It 
was  brought  at  very  considerable  expense  before 
the  magistrate  at  Hull,  and  the  magistrate  in 
the  end  found  that  the  ship  was  sent  to  sea  in  a 
perfectly  seaworthy  state,  and  made  very  6trong 
observations  upon  the  evidence  that  was  brought 
before  him,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  the  case 
had  been  got  up. 

5718.  I  think  on  the  whole,  we  may  say  that 
in  your  opinion,  these  inquiries  are  useless,  un- 
less special  evidence  is  procurable  as  to  the  state 
in  which  the  ships  are  sent  to  sea,  or  unless  there 
is  cause  to  suspect  some  widespread  cause  of 
loss? — Quite  so.  Where  there  is  a  widespread 
cause  of  loss,  such,  for  instance,  as  one  I  have 
mentioned,  viz.,  explosions  in  coal  ships,  it  is  an 
extremely  useful  tiling  to  inquire.  It  can  be 
ascertained,  for  instance,  in  that  case,  whether 
the  ship  when  she  left  port  was  fitted  and  loaded 
.with  those  proper  precautions  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  necessary. 

5719.  And  by  investigating  a  number  of  cases 
the  evidence  is  practically  completed  as  to  the 
cause  of  loss  ? — Yes. 

5720.  What  is  deficient  in  one  case  is  made 
up,  perhaps,  in  another? — That  is  so;  and  it  is 
brought  to  the  knowledge  not  only  of  the  parties,, 
but  of  the  shipowner,  of  the  shipmaster,  and  of 
the  underwriter  generally. 

5721.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  illus- 
tration of  the  effect  of  these  inquiries  upon  a 
widespread  cause  of  loss  other  than  those  to  which 

Jrou  have  already  referred? — In  the  course  of 
ast  year,  long  before  the  present  agitation  began,, 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  specially 
directed  by  the  officers  of  the  Marine  Department, 
to  the  frequent  losses  of  a  certain  class  of  steam- 
ships in  the  Atlantic  trade;  that  was  in  April 
of  1879  ;  that  is,  to  the  loss  of  steamers  of  this 
high  and  deep  type  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much. 

5722.  What  steps  were  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  reference  to  the  subject  ? — Inquiry  was 
made  as  to  what  number  of  these  ships  were  in 
existence,  as  to  what  number  of  them  had  been 
lost,  and  as  to  what  properties  they  possessed  in 
common,  so  as  10  see  if  there  was  anything  in  the 
character  of  these  ships  which  would  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  widespread  cause  of  loss.     In- 

3uiry  was  made  as  to  their  construction,  their 
ecks,  their  freeboard,  their  stowage,  their 
stability,  their  water  tanks,  and  so  on.  That 
inquiry  was  proceeding,  and  inquiries  were  in 
course  of  being  ordered  into  those  cases  in  the 
course  of  last  winter,  when  this  present  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  bags  for  grain,  began.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  that  agitation,  and  for 
the  way  in  which  the  time  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  been  taken  up  by  it,  we  should  pro- 
bably 
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bably  have  made  more  progress  than  we  have 
with  those  cases ;  but,  as  it  is,  a  number  of  in- 
quiries have  been  ordered  into  those  cases,  many 
of  which  are  before  you  in  the  paper  which  I 
placed  before  you,  the  case  of  the  "  Marlborough," 
and  the  "  Kensington,"  and  so  on,  which  have 
led  to  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  particular 
class  of  ships,  perfectly  well  constructed  as  far 
as  strength  goes,  but  which,  when  loaded  as 
they  have  been,  are  unfit  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in 
winter. 

5723.  I  think  what  you  say  is  that  the  cases  of 
those  ships  would  have  been  a  special  subject  of 
inquiry  before  you,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
agitation? — Most  certainly.  I  should  like  to  read 
a  passage  from  a  Minute  of  Mr.  Gray,  of  a  later 
date,  which  is  not  simply  his,  but  is  the  result  of 
a  great  deal  of  what  had  been  collected  and 
clone  in  the  course  of  the  summer  by  himself, 
by  Captain  Murray,  and  other  officers  of  the 
Board.  He  says,  "  Prominent  features  in  all 
these  12  cases  seem  to  be  the  low  platform,  the 
water-ballast  tanks,  a  ceiling  raised  from  18 
to  30  inches  above  the  ordinary  ceiling  of  a 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  grain  dry, 
and  possibly  a  depth  of  hold  which  of  itself 
ought  to  call  for  special  attention  in  loading 
and  stowing,  and  in  allowing  for  freeboard.  It 
is  remarkable  that  of  the  11  steamers  lost  in  the 
Atlantic  trade,  only  one  is  not  described  as  hav- 
ing three  tiers  of  beams;  steam  vessels  which 
appear  to  have  a  greater  width  of  beam  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  depth  than  the  class  to  which 
the  lost  vessels  belong,  seem  to  have  been  put 
into  the  same  trade  and  to  have  survived.  The 
inference  from  all  this  is  that  certain  vessels 
possessing  certain  characteristics  and  of  certain 
peculiarities  of  construction,  carrying  a  certain 
{high)  proportion  of  dead  weight  as  compared 
with  gross  tonnage,  and  having  little  or  no 
stability,  engaged  in  carrying  grain  and  other 
cargoes,  are  not  fit  to  encounter  the  Atlantic 
waves  in  winter,  and  that  numerous  disasters 
occur  in  consequence.  All  this  seems  to  be  fair 
subject  for  inquiry."  Upon  the  memorandum  in 
which  this  passage  is  contained  Lord  Sandon 
made  the  following  Minute  : — "  In  the  case  of 
all  ships  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  foun- 
dered or  missing,  an  inquiry  should  hereafter  be 
ordered.  It  will  be  also  very  desirable  that 
statements  should  be  drawn  up  in  the  office 
showing  the  main  features  of  each  similar  case 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  each  of  the 
recent  inquiries." 

5724.  In  accordance  with  what  you  have  said 
to  be  the  usual  practice  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
these  cases  would  have  been  specially  inquired 
into  under  any  circumstances? — Certainly ;  these 
particular  cases  to  which  Mr.  Gray's  Paper  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  Reed. 

5725.  What  is  the  date  of  that?— That  Paper 
is,  as  I  have  told  you,  the  result  of  a  great  deal 
that  had  passed  previously  in  the  Department ; 
the  date  of  that  particular  Paper  is  the  1st 
January  in  the  present  year. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

5726.  That  was  not  before  the  agitation,  I 
think,  was  it  ? — Let  me  put  that  quite  straight ; 
I  read  you  the  extract  from  that  Paper  as 
the  result  of  a  great  deal  that  had  passed  per- 
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sonally  in  the  Department.  The  time  when 
Captain  Murray  called  attention  to  this  class  of 
steamers  was  in  April  of  last  year,  long  before 
this  agitation. 

5727.  Have  you  got  any  Minute  of  that  date  ? 
— Here  is  one  of  the  7th  April,  by  Captain 
Murray.  These  are  private  Minutes  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  this  is  a  Paper  that  I  could  not 
put  in,  but  I  will  read  you  one  of  his  Minutes, 
"  Another  steamer  lost  in  the  Atlantic  trade ; 
these  losses  are  coming  to  be  frequent  and  very 
serious.  A  tabular  statement  of  them  should  be 
got  out."  Then  he  goes  on  more  and  more  ener- 
getically calling  attention  to  this  particular  class 
of  steamers. 

Chairman. 

5728.  I  was  going  to  say  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  then,  and  it  is  your 
opinion  still,  that  the  losses  of  grain  ships,  to 
which  reference  has  been  especially  made,  is  less 
attributable  to  any  circumstances  particularly 
affecting  grain  cargoes  than  to  the  construction 
of  a  particular  class  of  ships  which  become  dan- 
gerous when  overloaded  with  grain  cargoes? — 
Yes,  or  with  coal,  because  we  found  exactly  the 
same  losses  occurred  when  these  ships  were  laden 
with  coal. 

5729.  I  think  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that 
recently  the  Board  of  Trade  has  done  more  than 
was  its  previous  practice,  and  'that,  in  fact,  in- 
quiries have  been  ordered  into  the  causes  of  the 
loss  of  all  missing  ships ;  will  you  state  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  new  practice  has 
obtained? — After  considering  the  cases  of  these 
ships,  and  having  regard  to  what  was  going  on 
out  of  doors,  Lord  Sandon  made  the  Minute 
which  I  have  already  read. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

5730.  What  is  the  date  of  that  Minute?— 
That  Minute  is  on  the  14th  January,  and  since 
then  that  rule  has  been  followed ;  and  as  I  told 
the  Committee  before,  except  in  particular  cases, 
which  were  either  very  trifling  cases,  or  cases 
where  no  evidence  could  be  procured,  one  of 
these  formal  inquiries  has  been  ordered  in  every 
case  of  a  missing  or  foundered  vessel,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  are  perfectly  useless.  Some  of 
them  on  the  other  hand  of  very  great  value.  If 
what  I  say  seems  to  cast  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of 
Lord  Sandon's  Minute,  I  do  not  in  the  least 
mean  to  do  that.  I  think  Lord  Sandon  used  a 
very  wise  and  kind  discretion  for  his  Minute, 
in  fact,  anticipated  the  charges  which  have  been 
made  against  the  Board  of  Trade  of  improper 
selection  of  these  cases. 

Chairman* 

5731.  In  your  opinion,  if  it  were  not  desirable 
to  convince  the  public  that  there  was  no  such 
selection,  it  would  really  be  unnecessary  to  hold 
so  many  inquiries?— I  sincerely  trust  we  shall 
not  go  on  holding  inquiries  into  all  these  cases.  ^ 

5732.  You  think  experience  has  shown  that  in 
many  cases  inquiries  are  held  at  a  great  expense, 
which  are  perfectly  useless  ? — Quite  so. 

5733.  But  at  the  same  time  there  would  be 
every  desire  to  continue  inquiries  in  the  class  of 
cases  to  which  you  have  referred? — Certainly, or 
any  other  similar  class  of  cases. 

5734.  Now  with  regard  to  missing  vessels,  I 
suppose  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  in  all 
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caaea  these  vessels  have  foundered? — Oh,  dear 
no;  there  seems  to  be  an  assumption  that  a 
missing  vessel  must  have  foundered,  but  nothing 
in  the  world  can  be  more  fallacious. 

57 35.  Still  less  is  there  anything  to  show  that 
the  loss  of  these  missing  vessels  is  necessarily  the 
result  of  unseaworthiness  ? —  Certainly  not.  First 
of  all  they  may  have  disappeared  from  many 
causes  beside  foundering,  ana  in  the  second  place, 
if  they  have  foundered  their  foundering  may  not 
be  due  to  the  unseaworthiness  of  the  ship  or  to 
overloading. 

5736.  The  fact  is,  that  unless  you  have  evidence 
which  distinctly  points  to  the  cause  of  loss  as 
being  connected  with  the  state  of  the  ship  when 
she  left  the  port,  that  really  you  know  nothing 
whatever  as  to  what  the  cause  of  loss  was  ? — 
Nothing  at  all,  and  it  will  be  I  am  quite  certain 
very  misleading  indeed  to  attribute  those  losses 
to  preventible  unseaworthiness  or  to  overloading. 

5737.  In  fact,  any  of  the  causes  of  loss  which 
we  know  to  exist  in  other  cases  may  have  been 
influential  in  causing  the  loss  of  these  missing  ves- 
sels, may  they  not? — Certainly ;  for  instance,  I  was 
very  much  struck  by  an  article  in  the  "  Standard" 
of  last  Monday,  which  gave  a  list  of  seven  vessels 
in  the  Atlantic  which  in  the  course  of  this  spring 
and  summer  had  fallen  in  with  icebergs,  some  of 
them  lost,  and  some  of  them  not  lost.  I  have  had 
that  looked  up,  and  I  find  that  in  our  records  there 
are  seven  others  which  were  lost  that  we  have 
reports  of,  and  which  we  know  have  been  lost  by 
striking  against  icebergs.  It  so  happens  that,  in 
these  cases,  somebody  has  survived  and  we  know 
something  about  it,  but  the  great  probability  is, 
that,  when  a  vessel  strikes  an  iceberg  in  the 
Atlantic,  they  all  go  down  and  we  know  nothing 
about  it.  It  so  happens  that  if  in  those  14  cases 
somebody  had  not  been  saved  the  people  who  talk 
in  the  way  I  have  mentioned  would  have  said 
that  they  foundered,  and  that  if  seaworthy  they 
would  not  have  foundered. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

5738.  Is  there  not  some  confusion  there ;  they 
must  necessarily  have  foundered? — They  have 
struck  against  an  iceberg. 

5739.  You  mean  that  they  have  not  foundered 
from  a  cargo  shifting? — Foundering  may  occur 
from  a  great  many  causes,  and  I  am  perhaps 
wrong  in  using  the  word  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
exclude  striking  against  an  iceberg. 

Chairman. 

5740.  They  may  have  been  lost  owing  to  fire, 
for  instance  ? — They  may  have  been  lost  by  fire, 
or  by  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  coal ;  they 
may  have  been  lost  by  explosion  of  the  coal  gas; 
they  may  have  been  lost  by  the  bad  navigation 
by  the  master. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

5741.  They  must  necessarily  founder  ? — They 
must  necessarily  go  down,  but  not  from  the  fault 
of  the  ship,  or  her  loading.  Or,  to  go  on  with  a 
list  of  possible  causes,  the  loss  may  have  been 
due  to  the  giving  way  of  the  machinery,  as  we 
have  seen  in  a  recent  case,  where  the  breaking  of 
a  shaft  caused  the  loss  of  a  very  fine  ship.  We 
have  had  two  very  serious  cases  where  ships  have 
struck  on  floating  wreck,  and  have  been  lost  in 
consequence. 


Chairman. 

5742.  In  fact,  you  would  say  that  we  might 
argue  from  what  we  know  of  the  losses  of  shipa 
to  the  cases  of  ships  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
ard  assume  that  some  proportion  obtained  in 
both  cases  ? — That  would  be  the  better  way  of 
taking  it,  and  I  have  had  a  table  prepared,  show- 
ing what  would  be  the  result  with  missing  vessels^ 
if  we  argue  in  that  way. 

5743.  I  assume  that  the  result  of  that  table 
would  be  to  show  that  the  number  of  missing 
ships  which  have  been  probably  lost,  owing  to 
unseaworthiness,  and  preventible  causes  of  that 
description,  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
total  number  of  missing  ships? — I  believe  it  will, 
turn  out  to  be  so. 

5744.  I  believe  you  have  given  some  attention 
to  the  general  question  as  to  whether  these  losses 
are  on  the  increase  or  not  ? — Yes. 

5745.  Dealing  with  sailing  ships  first,  what  do 
you  find  to  be  the  proportion  of  loss  from  1865 
to  the  present  day  ? — These  are  tables  {producing) 
which  are  made  up  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of 
Shipping.  He  every  year  deducts  from  the 
register  ships  which  are  lost,  and  he  knows  what 
the  cause  of  the  loss  is.  We  have  had  tables 
made  out,  showing  what  number  of  ships  have 
been  deducted  from  the  register  in  each  year  in 
consequence  of  wreck.  I  will  put  in  the  table, 
but  the  short  result  of  it  is  this,  that  the  per- 
centage of  annual  losses  by  wreck  to  the  average 
number  on  the  register,  takingperiods  of  five  years, 
is  as  follows  :  As  to  the  number  of  ships  in  the 
period  from  1865  to  1869,  the  per-centage  is  4*4; 
from  1870  to  1874,  3-6;  in  187£  to  1879,  2-7. 
That  is  as  to  ships.  We  also  get  it  out  in  tons, 
and  there  the  numbers  are  for  the  first  period 
5*1,  for  the  second  period  4*9,  for  the  last  period 
3-7. 

5746.  So  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  per-centage  of  loss? — In  sailing 
vessels.  Now  I  will  take  the  same  thins:  for 
steam  vessels,  and  that  is  the  more  important 
total  of  the  two,  because  steam  vessels  are  dis- 
placing sailing  vessels.  For  the  first  period  of 
five  years,  from  1865  to  1869,  the  per-centage  of 
ships  lost  was  2 '5,  in  the  second  period  2*5, 
the  same,  and  for  the  third  period  20 ;  in  tons 
for  the  first  period  3*5,  for  the  second  period 
3*5,  and  for  the  third  period  2*7. 

5747.  I  think  the  falling  off  is  not  quite  so 
great  in  proportion  in  the  case  of  sailing  ships  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  steamships,  where  the  decrease 
is  20  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

5748.  Have  you  also  taken  out  the  loss  of  life 
in  those  periods  ? — Yes.  I  take  in  this  table  the 
number,  so  far  as  we  can  get  it,  of  the  whole  of 
the  persons  who  belong  to  the  British  mercantile 
marine,  including  registered  fishing  vessels,  and 
including  vessels  belonging  to  the  Colonies,  and 
including  British  vessels  wherever  they  may  be 
employed,  and  I  take  the  number  of  persons  lost 
in  all  these  vessels,  and  I  take,  first  of  all,  the  per- 
centage number  of  persons  drowned  by  ship- 
wreck to  the  whole  strength  of  the  marine  ser- 
vice. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

5749.  Is  that  in  grain-laden  ships  ? — Oh,  dear 
no ;  these  are  general  figures. 

Chairman. 

5750.  We  may  take  it  generally  that  vour 
evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  life 

has 
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has  also  diminished  in  this  period  ? — It  has,  and 
I  will  put  in  another  table  without  dwelling 
upon  it,  to  show  that,  so  far  as  we  can  get  re- 
turns from  earlier  periods,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  earlier  returns  are  very  imperfect; 
the  loss  both  of  ships  and  of  life  has  been  dimin- 
ishing gradually  from,  as  far  back  as  we  can  go, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  1818  down  to  the 
present  time,  taking  the  returns  at  different 
periods. 

5751.  You  infer  from  that,  do  you  not,  that 
there  are  other  causes  besides  remedial  legisla- 
tion which  tend  to  reduce  these  losses  ? — Cer- 
tainly. It  is  my  belief  that  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  mercantile  marine  is  such  as  to  reduce 
losses,  and  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  in  later  years  there  has  been  greater  reck- 
lessness or  greater  loss  than  there  was  in  earlier 
years.  During  this  period  the  British  mercan- 
tile marine  has  got  into  its  hands  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  At  present  the  actual 
British  tonnage  is  equal  in  amount  to  the  sea- 
going tonnage  of  every  other  nation,  and  if  you 
take  a  steamer  as  doinu  four  times  the  work  of  a 
sailing  vessel,  the  numbers  representing  British 
and  Foreign  tonnage  respectively  would  be  as  13 
to  11. 

Mr.  Reed. 

5752.  That  is  the  tonnage  ?— 13,000,000  tons 
to  11,000,000  tons.  I  may  add  that  the  value 
of  British  tonnage  has  been  estimated  at 
110,000,000/.  The  argument  I  want  to  put 
forward  is  this,  that  the  British  shipowner  has 
not  effected  this  enormous  result  by  putting  un- 
seaworthy  and  bad  ships  on  the  sea ;  that  he  has 
not  got  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  into  his 
hand  by  doing  what  we  are  sometimes  told  he 
has  done,  but  by  recklessly  exposing  life  and 
property  to  loss.  This  commercial  success  is 
consistent  with  the  figures  I  have  produced  show- 
ing that  with  the  vast  increase  of  the  British  mer- 
cantile marine,  safety  has  not  diminished  but  has 
increased.  Further,  I  desire  to  point  out  that  this 
improvement  has  taken  place  under  a  free  regime, 
not  under  a  regime  in  which  the  State  has  dic- 
tated to  the  British  shipowner  all  the  precautions 
he  should  take,  but  in  which  it  has  left  him  to 
motives  of  self-interest.  On  the  whole,  the  les- 
son I  should  draw  from  that  is,  that  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  throw  as  much  light  as 
you  can  on  all  cases  of  casualty,  and  leave  econo- 
mical and  natural  causes  to  work,  and  if  you  find 
real  recklessness  and  criminal  intention,  or  negli- 
gence, punish  that,  but  do  not  plague  the  ship- 
owner generally  with  unnecessary,  and,  I  believe, 
worse  than  unnecessary,  precautions. 

Chairman. 

5753.  You  apply  this  general  argument  to  the 
particular  case  before  the  Committee  ? — I  do. 

5754.  You  believe  that  any  legislation  which 
would  interfere  with  private  enterprise  would  be 
so  far  bad,  and  that  experience  shows  that  it  is 
not  from  legislation,  but  from  other  causes,  that 
improvement  is  to  be  expected  ? — Quite  so,  and 
that  the  shipowners  may  find  out  for*  themselves 
the  best  way  of  preventing  loss,  if  you  will  only 
show  them  what  the  cause  of  loss  was,  and 
punish  anything  that  is  really  criminal. 

6755.  Your  argument  is  not  one,  of  course, 
against  all  legislation  ?— Most  certainly  not. 
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5756.  But  only  against  what  you  would  call 
unwise  legislation,  and  unnecessary  interference  ? 
— Unnecessary  and  peddling  interference. 

5757.  To  summarise  your  evidence  as  regards 
grain  ships,  I  think  what  you  say  is,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  loss  of  grain  ships  is  not  large  in 

Proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  the  trade  ? — 
Jo,  I  do  not  believe  it  is ;  but  the  figures  are 
before  the  Committee  in  the  returns  which  we 
have  given. 

5758.  And,  in  your  opinion,  the  ships  which 
have  been  lost  have  been  lost  largely  owing  to 
causes  which  affect  other  cargoes  as  well  as 
grain  ?— Certainly. 

5759.  The  number  therefore  which  have  been 
lost  owing  to  the  special  danger  of  grain  cargoes 
is  very  trifling? — Yes.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
add  one  fact  to  that,  that  the  returns  which  I 
put  in  last  time,  show  that  the  cases  in  which 
vessels  have  arrived  with  cargoes  shifted,  or  with 
a  list,  have  diminished  year  by  year  since  the  Act 
of  1875. 

5760.  I  think  your  evidence  also  goes  to  show 
that  since  attention  has  been  called  to  the  loss  of 
grain  ships,  the  shipowners  have  to  a  large  extent 
adopted  sufficient  precautions  ? — Certainly. 

5761.  I  suppose  you  would  not  object  to 
making  those  sufficient  precautions  universal  and 
permanent,  provided  useful  legislation  did  nor 
enter  into  too  much  detail  ? — Provided  ic  did  not 
enter  into  too  much  detail,  and  provided  you  did 
not  remove  from  the  shipowner  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  finding  out  the  best  precautions ; 
provided  that  you  did  not  make  a  rule  and  enable 
him  to  say,  I  comply  with  your  rule,  and  I  will 
go  no  further. 

5762.  You  would  see  no  objection  to  requiring 
that  in  the  specially  dangerous  trade  from  the 
Atlantic  ports  and  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  cargo  should  be  carried 
in  bags,  and  that  efficient  shifting  boards  should 
be  made  in  every  case  compulsory? — Efficient 
shifting  boards,  certainly ;  about  the  bags  I  am 
not  quite  so  sure  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  myself 
an  authority  upon  that  point  at  all. 

5763.  You  would  very  strongly  deprecate  any 
application  of  regulations  of  the  kind  to  foreign 
snips?  — Most  certainly. 

Sir  William  Har court. 

5764.  The  Chairman  said  he  would  summarise 
your  evidence.  Should  not  I  be  accurately  sum- 
marising your  evidence  on  the  last  occasion  and 
on  the  present,  by  saying  that  the  maxim  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  as  laid  down  by  you,  is  practically 
the  maxim  of  the  Vatican,  non  possumus? — Most 
certainly  not. 

5765.  Then  you  can  add  something  in  the  way 
of  securing  life  and  property  ;  I  should  be  mis- 
representing you  if  I  said  you  had  not  been 
favourable  to  the  past  legislation  on  this  subject; 
the  legislation  of  1873  and  the  legislation  of 
1876?— The  legislation  of  1873,  I  believe,  origi- 
nated with,  the  Bo  -rd  of  Trade,  and  therefore  I 
am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  legislation  of  1873. 

5766.  Then  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Now  as 
regards  the  legislation  of  1876  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  anything  in  that  legislation  that  I 
object  to,  except  the  application  of  the  law  to 
foreign  ships  and  possibly  the  shipowners'  load- 
line, 

5767.  You  delivered  a  very  able  argument  I 
k  k  3  *  see 
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see  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  in 
favour  of  the  resistence  of  foreign  ships  to  the 
legislation.  You  laid  down  some  doctrines  which 
were  new  to  me  on  international  law ;  but  do  I 
understand  you  to  consider  that  foreigners  are 
not  amendable  to  the  port  regulations  of  the 
country  to  which  they  go? — If  those  regulations 
have  reference  to  the  safety  and  peace  and  well- 
being  of  the  port,  they  are  certainly  amenable  to 
them,  not  if  they  have  only  relation  to  the 
internal  concerns  of  the  ship. 

5768.  And  that  you  lay  down  as  a  proposition 
of  law? — I  would  rather  take  it  from  tne  passage 
I  read  from  Halleck's  International  Law. 

5769.  I  have  read  Halleck,  and  some  other 
books  on  those  subjects.  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  all  international  writers  have  strongly 
condemned  the  French  doctrine,  which  is  nearly 
that  which  you  have  stated.  The  French  doc- 
trine has  been  that  they  will  not  interfere  with 
any  matters  except  those  that  concern  the  inte- 
rests of  the  port,  and  the  interests  of  the  country 
where  the  ship  is,  and  that  that  is  a  special  doc- 
trine upon  which  the  French  have  acted,  and 
which  you  will  find  in  the  writings  of  M,  Felix 
and  other  French  writers  has  been  condemned  as 
being  inconsistent  with  the  general  principles  of 
international  law,  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
state  in  which  the  ship  finds  itself  is  complete 
over  the  ship ;  I  may  be  wrong  in  that  ? — I  think 
your  general  statement  is  not  in  the  least  borne 
out  by  any  of  the  authorities  I  know.  The 
French  certainly  carry  the  doctrine  of  the  exter- 
ritoriality of  the  ship  further  than  other  nations 
have  carried  it;  but  you  will  find  on  this  particular 
point,  with  regard  to  these  two  regulations,  the 
Germans,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Norwegians 
are  entirely  at  one  with  the  French,  or  rather  the 
remonstrances  have  not  come  from  the  French, 
but  have  come  from  the  Germans,  the  Swedes, 
and  the  Norwegians. 

5770.  I  saw  some  extracts  you  read  from 
German  newspapers,  saying  that  these  regulations 
were  made  by  the  English  not  for  the  purposes  of 
humanity  and  saving  of  life,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  injuring  foreign  trade.  I  dare  say  you  re- 
member that  that  was  the  Continental  view  of  the 
conduct  of  England  with  reference  to  the  slave 
trade ;  they  say  it  was  never  proposed  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity,  but  it  was  only  in  order  to 
monopolise  foreign  traffic  to  England  ? — I  read 
those  passages,  not  as  relying  upon  them  as  ab- 
solutely correct,  but  as  holding  up  a  sort  of  glass 
in  which  you  might  see  what  foreign  nations  were 
saying  of  you  and  your  legislation. 

5771.  They  said  that,  and  that  is  probably  the 
view  foreign  nations  have  taken  of  the  English 
conduct  with  reference  to  the  slave  trade  ? — They 
would  say,  and  did  say,  with  very  great  truth  in 
this  case,  that  the  object  of  the  British  Legisla- 
ture was  not  to  preserve  life  on  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  and  German  ships,  but  that  the  object 
was  to  prevent  British  ships  being  submitted  to 
obligations  and  burdens  from  which  the  foreign 
ships  were  free. 

5772.  You  think  all  the  mercantile  communities 
of  the  Continent  would  be  hostile  to  such  inter- 
ference ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

5773.  Would  you  allow  me  to  read  to  you  what 
I  read  to  Mr.  Martell,  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee,  and  handed 
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by  him  to  the  Board  of  Trade.     This  is  a  letter 
from  the  International  Underwriters'  Association 
of  Europe.     They  say :  "  We  take  the  liberty  to 
send  you  hereby  a  list  of  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Underwriters'  Association."     That  re- 
presents, I  think,  almost  every  important  mercan- 
tile place  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.    They  say, 
"  We  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  hereby  a  list 
of  members  of  the  International  Underwriters' 
Association,  and  add  copies  of  stowage  regula- 
tions for  vessels  with  cargoes  of  grain,  or  grain 
and  general  merchandise,  from  ports  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  European  ports.     These 
rules  have  been  framed  in  January  last,  and  have 
received  the  approval  of  many  technical  men  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Europe; 
they  are  a  just  milien  of  that  what  is  necessary 
for  the  safety   of  navigation,   and  what   is  de- 
manded in  respect  of  cheapness  for  the  transport 
of  grain  as  an  important  article  of  export.     The 
condition  which  is  contained  on  the  head  of  the 
rules,  '  That  they  are  to  be  observed  by  all  ves- 
sels  loading  grain  insured  by  our  members,'  is 
still  a  dead  letter,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  in- 
troduce them  in  practice,  the  stowage  rules  now 
in  use  in  America  not  being  so  rigorous  as  ours, 
and  having  therefore  a  preference."     That  is  to 
say,  the  German,  Russian,  and  Austrian  regula- 
tions are  more  rigorous  than  those  of  the  United 
States.    "  We  beg  to  hand  you,  gentlemen,  a  list 
showing   the   differences   existing   between   our 
rules  and  those  adopted  by  the  three  Bureau  of 
Inspection  of  Grain  Vessels  at  New  York  ;  id  est, 
Mr.  Vining,   the  Inspector  of    United    States, 
Lloyd's,  and  the  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Un- 
derwriters.    It  seems  to  us  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  an  English  authority,  as  the  Board 
of  Trade,  or  this  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,   frames   expedient  rules  and  recom- 
mends them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Royal 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  explo- 
sions and  spontaneous  combustion  on  board  coal- 
laden  ships,  have  published  their  recommendations 
for  preventing  respective  accidents."      Does  it 
strike  you  that  that  does  show  on  the  part  of  the 
commercial  community  of  the  Continent  such  a 
horror  and  dread  of  the  intervention  either  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  life  and  property  ? — In  the  first 
place  that  comes  from  underwriters,  and  we  find 
that  underwriters  are  very  ready  to  ask  govern- 
ments to  do  their  work.     In  the  second  place,  I 
do   not  know  from   what  authority  that   paper 
comes.    It  came  to  us  at.  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
we  put  into  that  return,  but  I  cannot  say  what 
the  authority  is.    It  only  professes  to  represent 
underwriters,  and  possibly  only  certain  particular 
underwriters ;  it  does  not  represent  shipowners 
or  merchants,  much  less  governments.      As  far 
as  I  can  judge,  the  writers  of  that  paper  really  do 
not    understand    what  the  state  of  the   case  in 
England  is,  or  what  is  going  to  be  done ;  they 
speak  of  doing  with  grain  the  same  sort  of  thing 
that  was  done  in  the  case  of  coal,  namely,  to 
publish  certain  regulations.    If  that  is  so,  what 
they  desire  is  consistent  with  everything  I  have 
said ;  I  have  put  forward  the  way  in  which  the 
case  of  the  coal  was  dealt  with  as  a  very  good 
precedent.     There  was  no  compulsory  legislation 
in  the  case  of  the  coal. 

5774.  You  think  that  they  do  not  desire  that 
these  rules^hould  be  carried  out  ? — I  really  can- 
not 
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not  say  what  they  desire,  and   I  do  not  know 
who  they  are. 

5775.  They  give  their  names  very  fully ;  I 
should  think  there  are  30  or  40  insurance  socie- 
ties at  various  places,  beginning  at  Hamburg, 
Bucharest,  Baste,  Berlin,  Cologne,  Copenhagen, 
Stettin,  Bremen,  Vienna,  Dusseldorff  ? — 

Chairman, 

5776.  That  proposal  is  only  that  these  rules 
should  be  recommended  ? — Yes.  As  regards  any 
authority  that  paper  may  possess,  I  can  only  say 
that  the  great  Foreign  Registering  Association, 
the  Bureau  Veritas,  as  represented  by  its  very 
able  manager  M,  Bal,  told  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set's Commission  that  the  last  thing  he  called  for 
was  Government  inspection,  and  his  reply  to  the 

Suestion    what   was    the  value    of  the    French 
overnment  surveys  was  "  AucuneV 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

5777.  You  think  Government  intervention  in 
Canada  has  been  of  no  value  ? — No,  I  do  not 
say  that.  I  gave  my  opinion  about  that  the  last 
time. 

5778.  Let  me  understand  fe>  what  extent  do 
you  think  the  Government  intervention  in 
Canada  has  been  disadvantageous  ? — I  never  said 
it  was  disadvantageous.  It  is  a  little.  But  it  is 
a  small  case.  The  trade  of  Montreal  is  a  small 
tiling  compared  to  the  whole  of  the  grain  trade. 

5779.  It  may  be  a  small  case,  but  it  has  saved 
many  lives? — That  is  to  say,  that,  since  those 
regulations  have  been  enforced,  lives  have  not 
been  lost.  You  must  not  necessarily  infer  the 
post  hoc  from  the  propter  hoc. 

5780.  That  experience  seems  an  answer  to  the 
argument  constantly  put  forward  that  shipowners 
will  in  their  own  interest  take  the  best  precau- 
tions, but  ir  is  quite  plain,  is  it  not,  that  before 
these  regulations  in  Canada  they  did  not  take 
those  precautions,  but  since  those  regulations  in 
Canada,  those  precautions  have  been  taken  ? — 
I  should  rather  imagine  that  those  precautions 
have  been  taken  elsewhere  than  in  Canada  since 
that  time. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

5781.  I  think  the  evidence  is  that  the  regula- 
tions by  raising  the  cargo  tended  to  produce 
those  losses?— That  is  distinctly  in  evidence. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

5782.  You  say  you  are  not  prepared  to  state 
that  the  Government  intervention  in  Canada  has 
not  been  beneficial;  I  should  like  to  know  in 
what  respect  you  think  it  has  been  beneficial  ? — 
I  cannot  tell  to  what  extent  the  improvement  in 
practice  is  due  to  regulations,  and  to  what  extent 
it  is  due  to  other  causes. 

5783.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
experienced  person  who  goes  on  board  and  6ees 
that  a  ship  is  not  improperly  stowed,  or  im- 
properly loaded,  has  no  tendency  whatever  to 
secure  that  ship  and  the  lives  of  the  persons  on 
board  it  ? — It  depends  on  who  and  what  the  per- 
son is.  I  should  say  that  in  some  cases  where 
we  have  had  surveyors,  it  has  not  had  the  slightest 
tendency  to  save  life. 

5784.  Does  not  that  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Canadians  are  more  skilful   and  careful  in  the 
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choice  of  surveyors  than  you  are  ? — They  have 
a  small  trade ;  they  have  a  single  port. 

5785.  Why  is  it  not  possible  that  you  at  Alex- 
andria should  have  as  good  a  man  as  the  Cana- 
nians  have  at  Montreal,  when  you  have  the  re- 
sources of  the  British  empire  to  draw  upon  ? — I 
think  if  you  at  the  Home  Office  had  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  a  surveyor  who  should 
look  after  and  control  the  loading  of  every  British 
ship,  you  would  find  that  a  responsibility  that 
you  could  not  discharge,  and  if  you  extend  that 
responsibility  to  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
British  ships  are,  I  am  quite  certain  of  it. 

5786.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  letter, 
which  is  in  this  Return  also,  from  the  vice 
consul  at  Nicolaieff,  with  reference  to  grain  car- 
goes; it  is  dated  the  15th  March  1880,  and  the 
passage  I  am  reading  is  at  the  bottom  ofpage  58 
of  the  Return.  He  writes  and  says,  "  To  coun- 
teract this,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  more  wooden 
bulkheads  be  built  in  vessels  engaged  in  the  grain 
trade ;  that  it  sh  uld  be  compulsory  to  fit  shifting 
boards  from  immediately  underneath  the  main  deck, 
down  to  the  lower  deck  beams,  and  that  the 
'tween  decks  be  equally  divided  in  the  same  way; 
that  the  means  of  securing  grain  cargoes  should 
be  provided  in  England,  and  form  part  of  the 
prescribed  permanent  fittings  which  are  to  be 
examined  by  the  surveyors  to  Lloyd's  and  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  during  their  periodical  inspec- 
tions ;  and  lastly,  I  would  recommend  the 
combings  of  each  hatchway  to  be  at  least  four 
feet  high.  They  would  act  as  self-feeders  for 
any  broken  space  left  in  the  holds,  and  would 
contain  a  large  number  of  sacks  of  grain  which 
could,  in  an  emergency,  be  transferred  to  any 
other  place,  so  as  to  contribute  in  maintaining  the 
trim  of  the  vessel.  It  is,  therefore,  my  humble 
opinion  that  the  system  of  surveying  ships> 
abolished  in  December,  1877  should  be  renewed ; 
surveyors  should  be  re-appointed  to  superintend 
the  loading  of  vessels,  and  to  see  that  efficient 
means  of  securing  the  cargo  are  employed.  This 
would  lighten  the  responsibility  of  masters 
towards  their  owners,  besides  which,  the 
knowledge  that  their  vessels  are  overlooked  and 
reported  upon,  would  make  some  captains  take 
more  precautions  than  they  do  at  present."  Then 
he  ends  by  saying,  (s  As  the  whole  question  of 
carrying  grain  and  seed  cargoes  is  of  such  vast 
importance,  owing  to  the  danger  of  life  and  pro- 
perty attending  it,  I  trust  that  my  remarks  may 
not  be  deemed  uncalled  for  by  the  Board  of 
Trade."     Do  you  agree  to  that  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

5787.  You  think  that  the  experience  which  the 
consul  there  6tates  of  the  danger  and  mischief  of 
unsafe  and  dangerous  loading  of  grain  ships  at 
Nicolaieff,  is  one  that  does  not  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — No,  I  do  not  say 
that. 

5788.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  him  ? — I  do 
not  agree  with  his  mode  of  remedying  it. 

5789.  You  think  that,  in  spite  of  his  opinion, 
that  the  discontinuance  of  the  surveys  in  1877, 
as  he  seems  to  think,  led  to  mischief.  In  his  re- 
commendation that  surveyor  should  again  be  ap- 
pointed so  as  to  prevent  overloading,  evidently 
what  he  points  to  is,  that  the  masters  are  under 
pressure  from  the  owner's  to  load  in  a  manner 
which  is  unsafe,  and  that  the  masters  would  be 
protected  in  their  responsibility  if  there  were 
surveyors  to  point  out  what  was  or  what  was  not 
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dangerous  stowing  or  overloading? — As  you 
quote  the  consul  at  Nicolaieff,  will  you  let  me 
quote  the  consul  at  Kocnigsberg. 

5790.  We  will  first  dispose  of  the  consul  at 
Nicolaieff,  and  then  we  come  to  the  consul  at 
Kocnigsberg.  I  understand  you  that  you  would 
not  assent  to  that  recommendation  ? 

Chairman. 

5791.  I  think  what  you  are  goinjj  to  read  is  to 
answer  the  consul  at  Nicolaieff  ?—  Yes ;  it  is  only 
two  lines:  "The  consul, i.e.  the  consul  at  Kocnigs- 
berg, adds  that  in  Russian,  or  indeed  any  ports, 
really  trustworthy  persons  could  hardly  be  found, 
and  that  certificates  of  inspection  would  in  all 
probability  be  easily  obtained,  and  would  natu- 
rally lessen  the  present  responsibility  of  ship- 
masters." 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

5792.  I  did  not  ask  whether  surveyors  could 
be  found  at  Nicolaieff;  I  was  asking  whether 
surveyors  could  be  found  in  the  United  King- 
dom ?— I  think  the  consul  at  Kocnigsberg  meets 
that  too.  He  says,  "  The  consul  states  that  long 
experience  has  taught  him  that  proper  treading, 
stowing,  and  trimming  the  cargo  are  quite  as  im- 
portant, if  not  more  so,  than  the  question  of  shift- 
ing boards."  The  treading,  stowing,  and  trim- 
ming of  cargo  at  Nicolaieff  cannot  be  super- 
intended by  a  Board  of  Trade  officer  in 
England. 

5793.  I  am  confining  myself  to  one  port, 
Nicolaieff;  I  understand  you  would  not  pay  re- 
gard to  that  recommendation ;  you  think  it  is  a 
wrong  recommendation? — I  do  not  agree  with 
that  recommendation. 

Chairman. 

5794.  Let  me  clear  this  up  ;  he  says  here,  "  It 
is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  system  of  survey- 
ing ships,  abolished  in  1877,  should  be  renewed  "; 
that  was  a  system,  was  it  not,  of  appointing  sur- 
veyors in  foreign  ports? — It  was. 

5795.  It  was  not  a  system  of  sending  surveyors 
out  from  this  country  ?— Certainly  not. 

5796.  Therefore  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
when  the  consul  says  he  wishes  that  system  to 
be  renewed,  he  wishes  surveyors  to  be  again  ap- 
pointed in  foreign  ports9 — Yes. 

5797.  Your  opinion  is  the  other  way,  and  you 
find  it  confirmed  by  the  consul  at  Kocnigsberg  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Corry. 

5798.  He  advises  that  ships  should  be  per- 
manently fitted  in  this  country  for  carrying 
grain? — Quite  so. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

5799.  Then  we  are  to  set  aside  the  experience 
of  the  vice  consul  at  Nicolaieff;  in  Canada  they 
have  not  found  any  difficulty  in  finding  com- 
petent surveyors  at  moderate  salaries,  who  have 
performed  the  work,  not  only  of  seeing  after  the 
stowage,  but  of  determining  the  load-line ;  you 
have  seen  that  evidence?— I  have  seen  that  he 
states  that  he  has  no  difficulty. 

5800.  You  have  also  probably  read  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Glover,  an  important  witness  on 
behalf  of  the  shipowners,  who  said  that,  ia  his 
opinion,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
surveying  ships,  so  as  to  see  they  were  safely 
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loaded,  and  not  overloaded?— I  was  not  aware 
that  that  was  the  effect  of  Mr.  Glover's  evidence. 

5801.  I  think  if  you  look  at  Mr.  Glover's 
evidence,  you  will  see  that  he  says  that,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  any 
shipowner  here,  who  has  taken  so  strong  a  view 
against  some  precautions  as  you  have  done 
on  this  subject;  we  have  had  shipowner  after 
shipowner,  who  have  said  that  tney  have  no 
objection  to  the  rules,  with  reference  to  loading 
with  bags,  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  or  one- 
third  ;  that  all  the  'tween  decks  should  be  loaded 
with  bags  ;  that  shifting  boards  should  be  pre- 
scribed to  go  from  the  deck  to  the  keelson  as  to 
some ;  others  from  the  deck,  two-thirds  down ;  I 
do  not  think  we  had  any  evidence  at  all 
before  this  Committee,  that  no  rules  should  be 
laid  down? — I  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
have  not  objected  to  those  regulations,  be- 
cause, if  I  understand  it,  all  prudent  people 
would  adopt  them.  All  I  say  is,  do  not  make 
these  regulations  such,  and  do  not  put  them  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  shipowner  shall  not  be 
bound  to  take  any  further  precautions  that  may 
be  necessary. 

5802.  I  do  not  know  that  that  has  been  pro- 
posed by  anybody  ? — That  is  one  of  the  dangers 
of  this  sort  of  legislation.  If  you  merely  say  the 
thing  shall  be  done  in  this  particular  way,  then 
whether  that  is  the  best  way  under  the  circum- 
stances or  not,  the  shipowner  is  entirely  freed 
from  responsibility  if  he  adopts  that  mode.  That 
is  the  evil  I  want  you  to  guard  against. 

5803.  How  has  that  evil  been  guarded  against 
in  Canada  ? — That  evil  has  been  guarded  against 
in  Canada  by  an  inspection  and  control  a  great  deal 
of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  officer.  At  the 
same  time  I  understand  from  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  the  evil  was  not  entirely  guarded 
against,  that  there  were  very  dangerous  things 
done  under  the  old  Canadian  rules,  and  that 
it  is  the  experience  of  ,  shipowners  which  has 
showTi  how  to  make  the  rules  what  they  ought 
to  be. 

5804.  How  is  it  guarded  against  by  the  Bu- 
reaus of  the  insurance  offices  in  the  United  States ; 
they  do  not  seem  to  share  your  opinion  that  it  is 
a  bad  thing  to  lay  down  specific  rules,  because, 
as  far  as  I  know,  they  all  do  lay  them  down? — I 
do  not  say  it  is  bad  to  lay  down  specific  rules;  I 
only  say  when  you  rive  specific  rules  the  force 
of  law,  it  is  very  different  from  rules  laid  down 
by  shipowners  and  underwriters  ;  they  have  not 
the  same  elasticity,  and  they  are  looked  upon  as 
containing  the  maximum  that  people  ought  to  do. 

5805.  As  far  as  the  insurance  offices  in  the 
United  States,  the  insurance  offices,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you,  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  the  mutual  insurance  offices  of  the  North  of 
England,  they  are  compulsory  in  this  sense,  that 
no  ship  can  be  insured  unless  it  complies  with 
them  ?— Yes,  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
compulsory  law. 

5806.  You  think  that  the  law  would  produce 
mischief  which  compulsion  of  another  kind  does 
not? — I  think  that  where  people  are  acting  from 
self  interest,  and  have  the  power  of  altering  their 
regulations  from  time  to  time,  they  are  likely  to 
make  much  better  regulations  than  either  Parlia- 
ment or  a  public  department,  which  is  necessarily 
not  nearly  so  intelligent  or  so  careful  to  do  what 
is  best  for  the  trade. 

5807.  Might 
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5807.  Might  I  ask,  with  reference  to  that 
point,  what  officers  there  are  in  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  I  mean  the  higher  staff  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  mer- 
chant shipping ;  I  mean  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
persons  employed  in  the  Marine  Department  of 
Canada  are  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  them  all,  but  at 
the  head  of  that  professional  staff  is  Captain 
Digby  Murray,  a  sailor  of  very  great  experience. 

5808.  Of  the  Royal  Navy  ?— No,  not  at  all ;  a 
man  of  very  large  and  varied  experience  in  all 
classes  of  shipping. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

5809.  Did  he  ever  command  a  grain-laden 
steamer? — He  has  carried  grain. 

5810.  Did  he  ever  command  a  grain-laden 
steamer  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  know  that 
he  has  carried  grain ;  then  we  have  gentlemen, 
whom  we  have  procured  from  the  great  registering 
associations,  Mr.  Wimshurst;  he  is  versed  in  the 
construction  of  iron  ships ;  and  Mr.  Turner,  who 
is  equally  versed  in  the  construction  of  wooden 
ships ;  we  have  a  variety  of  persons,  sailors,  ship- 
builders, engineers,  and  others  at  the  outports; 
we  have  a  large  staff  of  skilled  marine  engineers. 
You  may  see  in  the  Estimates  what  the  number  is, 
or  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  them  all,  if  you  wish  it. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

5811.  The  difficulty  I  have,  is  in  reconciling 
jour  evidence  with  the  Canadian  evidence ;  the 
Canadian  people  say,  we  have  not  the  smallest 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  these  things ;  we  can 
find  a  surveyor  who,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time,  will  go  and  see  a  ship,  and  will  say,  "  That 
ship  is  improperly  ntowed,"  or,  "  That  ship  is 
overladen ;  "  I  rather  gather  from  you  that  you 
find  that  is  an  impossible  tiling  to  do  in  Eng- 
land ? — I  think  it  would  be  an  extremely  difficult 
thing ;  only  within  the  last  few  days  we  have  had 
a  difference  between  some  of  our  best  officers, 
men  whose  competence  cannot  be  doubted,  as  to 
whether  a  ship  was  overladen  under  particular 
circumstances  or  not. 

Chairman. 

5812.  Would  you  answer  Sir  William  Har- 
court ;  what  distinction  do  you  see  between  the 
case  of  Canada  and  the  case  of  this  country  ? — 
If  we  at  the  Board  of  Trade  had  a  single  port  to 
manage,  with  300  vessels  leaving  that  port  in 
one  year,  in  four  months,  those  being  the  sum- 
mer months  of  the  year,  carrying  one  species  of 
cargo,  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  could  get  an  officer 
without  difficulty  who  would  be  intelligent  enough 
and  discreet  enough  to  look  after  that,  more  es- 
pecially if  he  was  in  close  communication  with 
nead  quarters,  and  was  looked  to  as  responsible. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

5813.  Do  you  understand  that  it  is  confined  to 
one  port  in  Canada? — No.  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal ;  those  are  practically  the  only  ports. 

Mr.  Corry* 

5814.  There  is  really  no  grain  shipping  from 
Quebec,  is  there  ? — No ;  Montreal  is  really  the 
place. 

CItairman. 

5815.  And  these  ships,  I  think,  all  make  one 
voyage ;  that  is  to  say,  they  almost  all  come 
across  the  Atlantic  ? — Almost  all  across  the  At- 
lantic to  this  country. 
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trades? — They  are  all  engaged  in  one  or  two       '^qq"^ 
trades. 

Sir  William  Harcourt 

5817.  You  say  they  are  engaged  in  the  grain 
trade,  and  we  are  on  the  grain  trade  alone,  or  in 
the  timber  trade.  You  object,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, to  Government  interference,  in  these 
matters  ? — To  Government  interference  of  that 
kind,  which  takes  upon  itself  the  management  of 
the  business  of  the  shipowners. 

5818.  You  would  equally  object,  I  suppose,  to 
anything  which  interfered  with  mines,  or  facto- 
ries, or  railways? — Yes. 

5819.  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  the 
Government  does  undertake  no  inspection  with 
reference  to  other  dangerous  trades  like  that  of 
mines  ? —  With  the  law  about  mines  I  am  not  per- 
fectly acquainted;  with  the  law  about  railways 
I  am  well  acquainted ;  and,  as  you  have  men- 
tioned, that,  I  should  like  to  put  to  you  a  case, 
because  it  illustrates  my  view  of  these  matters. 
We  have  just  had  an  inquiry  into  the  fall  of  the 
Tay  Bridge.  That  inquiry  has  brought  home  a 
very  serious  responsibility  to  the  engineer  who 
constructed  that  bridge.  There  is  probably  no 
man  in  this  country  at  this  moment  who  is  more 
to  be  pitied  than  that  engineer.  It  is  very  im- 
probable that  any  engineer  in  future  entrusted 
with  a  similar  structure  will  act  as  he  did  in  that 
case.  I  should  like  you  to  cemparcwhat  the 
amount  of  responsibility  in  that  case  is,  with 
what  it  would  have  been  if  the  Board  of  Trade 
inspector,  or  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  ihe  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
had  been  responsible  for  that  bridge.  What 
would  you  have  done  with  me  if  I  had  overruled 
an  inspector  and  opened  that  bridge?  You 
would  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  me  by  giving  me 
a  large   pension ;    whereas   that  man   loses  his 

frofeesional  reputation,  and  his  life  is  blasted, 
t  i*  because  I  am  afraid  of  destroying  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  who  are  really  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  these  enterprises  and  of  shifting 
that  responsibility  on  to  shoulders  which  you 
cannot  make  really  responsible,  that  I  object  to 
this  sort  of  interference. 

5820.  I  may  say  that  in  the  case  of  explosives, 
I  sign  orders  every  day  as  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances under  which  manufactories  of  explo- 
sive materials  may  or  may  not  be  conducted.  I 
have  before  me  every  day  cases  from  the  Govern- 
ment inspectors  of  mines  of  the  precautions  that 
have  been  taken  for  the  protection  of  human  life 
in  mines ;  and  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
boilers.  There  is  no  dangerous  trade  in  this 
country,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment docs  not,  in  some  form  or  other,  take  pre- 
cautions for  the  protection  of  human  life.  I  want 
to  know  why  the  shipping  trade  is  to  be  the  sole 
exception  ?-*-I  am  not  aware  that  the  Government 
take  any  precautions  in  the  case  of  boilers.  In 
fact,  I  know  they  do  not. 

5821.  Your  knowledge  is  more  extensive  than 
mine,  therefore  I  can  hardly  dispute  that  with 
you  ;  but  you  would  hardly  say  that  about  mines  ? 
— I  know  very  imperfectly  what  the  law  about 
mines  is. 

5822.  Does  the  Board  of  Trade  take  any  pre- 
caution with  reference  to  the  overloading  of  ves- 
sels with  human  beings? — They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  overloading  there,  but  really  the  case 
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does  not  arise,  because  passengers  are  a  light 
cargo,  and  passenger  vessels  are  not  overloaded, 

5823.  Are  not  the  vessels  which  are  plying  at 
this  moment  underneath  these  windows  restricted 
to  a  certain  number  of  passengers  that  they  are 
to  carry  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

5824.  Is  there  not  a  certificate  on  every  ship 
that  you  go  on  board  of  as  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons they  are  to  carry  ? — Yes,  just  as  there  is  in 
the  case  of  an  omnibus. 

5825.  The  case  of  an  omnibus  is  another  ques- 
tion ;  docs  that  destroy  altogether  the  sense  of 
responsibility  of  the  owners  and  the  captains  of 
the  steam  boats  on  the  Thames? — He  would 
certainly  say  that  he  had  not  got  too  many  pas- 
sengers if  he  had  got  the  number  allowed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

5826.  Why  did  the  Board  of  Trade  think  it 
necessary  in  that  case  to  interfere  with  the  over- 
loading of  human  beings  ? — 1  hat  is  more  than  I 
can  answer ;  there  arc  plenty  of  cases  in  which 
Government  does  interfere. 

5827.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  unwise  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  interfere 
with  the  overloading  of  human  beings  on  board 
passenger  ships? — I  think  it  depends  on  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case;  1  do  not  wish 
to  lay  down  any  absolute  rule  as  to  the  ca^es  in 
which  they  should  not,  and  the  cases  in  which 
they  should  interfere ;  as  a  general  principle  I 
am  against  interference  of  this  particular  descrip- 
tion. 

5828.  I  understood  your  principle  to  be  that 
the  moment  Government  lays  down  a  rule  of  this 
kind  it  destroys  the  responsibility  of  the  captain 
or  the  owner  ;  why  has  it  not  destroyed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  captain  and  the  owner  in  the 
case  of  passenger  vessels  ? — I  suppose  it  has  de- 
stroyed their  responsibility  for  that  particular 
thing. 

5829.  Had  wc  not  better  repeal  those  restric- 
tions ;  had  not  the  Board  of  Trade  better  desist 
from  making  those  regulations? — I  am  afraid 
those  regulations  do  not  secure  what  they  were 
intended  to  secure,  the  comfort  of  the  people  on 
those  boats ;  they  are  very  much  overcrowded  as 
it  is. 

5830.  M  ight  they  not  make  their  rules  more 
efficient  by  restraining  the  number  still  more  ? — 
They  might. 

5831.  Does  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  docs  the 
Government  make  any  regulations  with  reference 
to  emigrants? — Yes; because  they  were  considered 
to  be  a  class  of  people  who  could  not  protect 
themselves ;  my  own  belief  is  that  if  emigrants 
had  been  carried  at  that  time  in  the  same  class 
of  vessels  in  which  they  are  carried  now,  we 
should  not  have  had  as  many  regulations  as  we 
have ;  the  class  of  sailing  vessels  was  a  very  in- 
ferior thing  to  the  modern  steamship. 

5832.  You  think  those  regulations  now  are 
superfluous,  and  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to 
dispense  with  them  ?  —  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  they  now  make  the  emigrant  more  com- 
fortable or  more  safe  than  he  would  otherwise 
be. 

5833.  Do  you  apply  the  rules  with  reference 
to  emigrants  to  foreign  vessels  as  well  as  to 
English?— Certainly. 

5834.  How  is  that  violation  of  international 
law  dealt  with  by  foreign  governments  ? — Upon 
the  principle  which  I  have  already  stated,  namely, 
that  there  you  are  dealing  with  something  that 
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affects  the  comfort  either  of  your  own  subjects 
who  are  going  to  leave  your  country  in  these 
ships,  or,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Americans  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  those  persons 
who  are  going  to  form  a  part  of  your  population, 
and  those  reasons  perfectly  justify  you  in  inter- 
fering. 

5835.  Persons  who  are  going  to  form,  but  do 
not  already  form  part  of  your  population ;  the 
people  who  are  intending  to  form  part  of  your 
population  ;  that  would  justify  an  interference 
as  against  a  foreign  government? — Certainly. 
You  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that 
a  foreign  ship  shall  not  bring  you  a  number  of 
pauperised  and  diseased  persons,  and  turn  them 
loose  in  your  towns. 

5836.  That,  again,  is  a  new  doctrine  to  me ;  do 
you  mean  to  say  that,  in  a  foreign  port,  with 
reference  to  foreign  subjects,  you  may  deal  with 
them,  because  they  are  persons  who  are  intend- 
ing to  come  to  your  country  ? — No ;  you  deal  witb 
them  in  Liverpool  because  they  are  your  subjects 
whom  you  are  bound  to  protect  when  they  leave 
your  country.  You  deal  with  them  in  New  York 
because  they  are  persons  who  are  about  to  be- 
come inhabitants  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
as  it  may  be,  of  that  country  ;  therefore  the 
Americans  have  a  right  to  deal  with  them,  just 
on  the  same  principle  that  you  would  not  allow 
a  foreign  ^hip,  any  more  than  a  British  ship,  to 
bring  you  diseased  cattle.  The  case  of  quaran- 
tine is  a  similar  case. 

5837.  Apparently  you  do  not  take  a  favourable 
view  of  inquiries  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — I 
think  thev  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 

5838.  Some  of  them ;  but  some  of  them,  I 
gathered  from  you,  were  worthless? — No.  I  say 
to  make  a  general  rule  that  there  shall  be  an 
inquiry  into  every  missing  or  foundered  ship, 
whether  you  can  get  any  evidence  about  it  or 
not,  whether  you  can  form  any  hypothesis  about 
it  or  not,  is  wrong.  Where  you  can  get  evidence 
about  it,  and  where  you  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  you  will  bring  to  light  any  preventible  cause 
of  loss,  I  think  the  inquiry  is  most  important. 

5839.  I  am  afraid  the  concession  in  the  Minute 
of  this  year  to  which  you  refer,  if  it  leads  to 
many  inquiries  that  are  useless,  is  one  that  you 
would  rather  deprecate  ? — I  do  not  deprecate  it 
at  all,  because  it  has  prevented  the  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  from  being  charged  with 
improper  selection  of  the  inquiries ;  but  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  a  permanent  practice,  at  least  I 
think  it  will  cause  great  and  useless  expense  and 
trouble. 

5840.  You  say  the  inquiry  is  not  to  take  place 
unless  you  have  sufficient  evidence ;  I  thought 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  inquiry  was  to  obtain 
evidence  ? — How  can  you  obtain  evidence  by  an 
inquiry.  The  inquiry  is  a  thing  in  which  you 
have  to  produce  evidence. 

5841.  For  instance,  a  ship  is  missing ;  you  say,, 
it  is  quite  true  that  that  ship  may  have  fallen 
in  with  an  iceberg  and  foundered  in  consequence; 
but  supposing  you  inquire  at  her  port  of  loading, 
and  you  there  learn  that  she  left  with  a  very  low 
freeboard,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  everyone 
who  saw  her  she  was  overloaded,  that  she  was  in 
the  condition  that  the  Admiral  commanding  Her 
Majesty's  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  told  me 
yesterday  that  when  he  was  in  Malta  he  won- 
dered how  any  of  the  ships  that  he  saw  coming 
from  the  Black  Sea  ever  got  home.     If  you  had 
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inquired  at  the  port  of  loading  and  there  was 
evidence  that  that  ship  had  started  very  much 
overloaded,  would  not  that  be  an  element  to  lead 
to  an  inquiry  ? — Yes ;  I  entirely  agree  with  you 
there,  and  I  think  we  may  get  more  evidence 
than  we  have  hitherto  had  of  the  state  in  which 
ships  have  left  the  port  of  loading. 

5842.  Whenever  a  ship  is  missing  or  has 
foundered,  even  if  you  have  no  evidence  from  the 
ship  itself,  is  it  not  the  first  thing  to  inquire 
what  her  condition  was  at  the  port  of  loading  ? 
—  And  we  have  been  doing  eo  lately  to  a  great 
extent. 

5843.  That  seems  to  me  so  obvious  a  proposition 
that  I  should  like  to  ask  why  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  not  always  done  it? — In  the  first  place 
because  they  had  not  the  power.  One  ot  the 
objects  of  the  legislation  which  was  begun  in  a 
Bill  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  long  before 
this  agitation  arose,  was  to  endeavour  by  getting 
certain  records  of  the  draught  of  water,  and  so 
on,  to  ascertain  what  the  condition  was  in  which 
the  vessel  left  port.  It  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  as 
you  imagine.  We  have  an  Act  of  Parliament 
enabling*  us  to  take  the  freeboard  and  record  it, 
oind  we  found  the  records  taken  were  so  defec- 
tive, that  phips  left  in  such  a  hurry  and  in  rough 
water,  that  we  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
Latterly  we  have  been  able  to  get  written  evi- 
dence from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  stowage,  and  that,  I  think,  we 
shall  be  able  to  carry  further. 

5844.  You  would  approve  in  every  case  where 
a  ship  was  lost  that  there  should  be  a  great 
endeavour  made  to  ascertain  what  the  cause  of 
that  los3  was  ?—  Certainly ;  I  entirely  agree  with 
you. 

5845.  And  that  in  every  case  there  should  be 
some  inquiry  made  at  the  port  of  loading  of  what 
the  condition  was  in  which  she  left? — Yes;  I 
think,  perhaps,  if  you  saw  what  it  is  that  we  get 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  now,  you  would  say  that 
the  thing  is  not  so  wholly  neglected,  because 
there  is  always  a  sort  of  preliminary  inquiry. 
You  must  remember  that  these  inquiiies  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  are  judicial  inquiries  conducted 
at  very  considerable  expense  in  public.  Besides 
that  we  have  now  through  the  Board  of  Trade  a 
preliminary  inquiry  in  every  case.  It  is  con- 
ducted, if  the  vessel  is  lost,  on  our  own  coast. 
But  where  the  vessel  is  lost  abroad  the  inquiry 
is  conducted  by  the  consul,  and  he  gets  as  many 
particulars  as  he  can,  and  his  opportunities  enable 
him  to  see. 

5846.  Supposing  you  hear  that  a  ship  has 
foundered,  or  you  come  to  a  conclusion  that  she 
is  missing,  what  do  you  do ;  do  you  send  a  letter 
of  inquiry  to  the  port  of  loading  at  once? — In  the 
first  place  we  get  the  best  particulars  we  can 
from  anywhere  near  the  place  of  loss  ;  I  intended 
to  put  that  in. 

5847.  lam  talking  of  a  missing  ship? — Where 
you  have  no  evidence  at  all. 

5848.  Where  you  have  no  evidence  at  all,  do 
vou  write  and  make  inquiries  at  the  port  of  load- 
ing of  the  condition  in  which  that  ship  sailed  ? — 
We  do  in  the  case  of  every  missing  ship  where 
there  is  reason  to  assume  anything  wrong. 

5849.  Is  there  not  reason  to  suspect  something 
wrong  if  the  ship  is  missing  ;  you  may  speculate 
on  an  iceberg,  and  it  is  quite  possible  she  may 
have  been  lost  from  overloading  or  ill-storage  ? — 
If  she  was  one  of  this  class  of  ships  of  which  we 
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have  seen  many  lost,  we  should  send  and  inquire, 
but  unless  there  was  something  to  lead  to  the 
suspicion  that  we  should  get  at  something,  we 
probably  should  not. 

5850.  What  is  to  lead  you  to  the  suspicion  that 
you  will  get  at  something? — Take  the  case  of 
these  grain-laden  steamers,  if  one  of  those  had 
been  lost  lately,  we  should  have  sent  to  New 
York,  or  wherever  it  was  loaded,  to  inquire  about 
it. 

5851.  You  say  an  inquiry  is  no  use  unless  you 
had  some  preliminary  evidence ;  what  measures 
do  you  take  to  get  the  preliminary  evidence 
which  is  to  justify  an  inquiry  ?  —With  regard  to 
all  ships  except  missing  ships  (you  must  re- 
member that  the  missing  ships  bear  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  whole ;  an  extremely  small  pro- 

Eortion),  we  get  very  careful  preliminary  reports 
y  local  officers  of  the  survivors,  whoever  they 
may  be.  Those  come  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
those  are  looked  into  and  inquired  into,  and  we 
get  a  deposition  from  the  master  or  any  per- 
son who  has  survived.  They  are  carefully 
examined  by  Captain  Murray,  or  some  other 
officer,  and  then  if  there  is  any  case  for  suspicion 
or  further  inquiry,  it  goes  on.  In  the  case  of  the 
missing  ship  we  have  no  such  direct  evidence  of 
the  loss,  but  if  it  is  a  case  of  a  grain  ship,  or  a 
timber  ship,  or  a  coal  ship,  then  the  officer  is  put 
upon  inquiry,  and  in  that  case  we  write  to  the 
owners  or  we  write  to  the  place  where  the  ship 
was  loaded,  and  we  get  all  the  particulars  we 
can. 

5852.  I  ask  all  this  in  order  to  found  this 
question  ;  take  a  place  like  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  not  have 
better  materials  for  the  inquiry  into  the  loss  of 
the  ship  from  New  York  which  foundered  or  was 
missing  with  all  the  crew  on  board  if  you  had 
somebody  who  could  be  relied  upon  in  New  York 
who  would  tell  you  how  that  ship  was  loaded 
when  she  left  ? — Of  course  if  you  had  good  and 
accurate  evidence  about  every  ship,  and  the  state 
in  which  she  left  every  foreign  port,  it  would  be 
of  great  assistance  to  you  in  these  inquiries. 
The  question  is  whether  you  can  do  this  by  ap- 
pointing an  officer  for  this  purpose  at  every 
foreign  port ;  and  also  whether  le  jeu  vaut  la 
chaudelle. 

5853.  That  is  possibly  the  point  where  you  and 
I  differ,  whether  le  jeu  vaut  la  chaudede  ;  we  are 
dealing  now  not  with  hundreds  but  thousands  of 
human  lives,  and  I  take  such  a  port  as  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  we  have  evidence  laat  year  from 
the  United  States  ports  there  were  24  vessels 
lost ;  I  want  to  know  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  more  easy  to  have  ascertained. the  cause  of 
those  losses  if  the  English  Government  having  as 
you  say  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  had  at  a 
port  like  that  of  New  York  an  officer  whom  they 
could  rely  upon,  who  could  tell  them  whether  or 
not  those  ships  had  left  in  a  proper  condition  or 
not? — As  to  thousands  of  lives  I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean.  But  for  the  comparatively  few 
cases  of  missing  ships  what  you  propose  would, 
no  doubt,  facilitate  the  inquiry, 

5854.  The  question  is,  whether  it  would  be 
worth  while,  and  whether  you  could  get  all  the 
particulars  that  are  necessary  with  regard  to  all 
the  multitude  of  ships  which  leave  the  ports,  so  as 
to  enable  you  to  deal  with  the  few  that  are 
lost?— 
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5855.  I  think  you  have  put  the  view  correctly 
and  concisely  ;  it  is  a  question  whether  lejru  vaut 
la  chandelle.  If  Parliament  and  the  English 
people  should  think  le  jeu  vaut  la  chandelle,  I 
suppose  the  Board  of  Trade  would  not  seriously 
resist  the  proposal  to  carry  it  out  ? — If  you  can 
doit  without  interfering  with  the  loading  of  the 
ship  and  the  business  of  the  port,  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  be  only  too  thankful  for  any  infor- 
mation they  could  get. 

5856.  My  object  is  specifically  to  interfere  with 
the  loading  of  the  ship  if  it  is  a  case  of  over- 
loading ? — 1  thought  you  were  only  speaking  of 
interfering  for  the  purpose  of  getting  information. 

5857.  I  take  two  points,  the  one  and  the  other. 
You  would  under  no  circumstances  interfere  with 
the  overloading,  even  though  you  were  perfectly 
well  aware  that  it  was  going  on? — I  do  not  see 
that  at  all. 

5858.  Then  it  depends  on  how  you  would 
interfere  ? — We  have  the  power  of  interfering  in 
this  country,  and  we  have  the  power,  if  we  see  a 
ship  going  to  sea  overladen,  of  stopping  her. 

5859.  I  am  putting  now  a  foreign  port? — I  do 
not  want  to  be  committed  to  general  statements 
which  I  have  not  made. 

5860.  I  do  not  want  to  commit  you  to  anything, 
you  have  the  power  to  prevent  overloading  and 
detain  a  ship  in  this  country.  I  will  take  the 
port  of  New  York  ;  why  should  you  not  have  the 
power  to  jirevent  overloading  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  or  improper  loading? — In  the  first  place 
we  have  no  jurisdiction  there,  and  in  the  second 
place  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  appoint  an 
officer  there  to  do  what  officers  can  do  to  some 
extent  in  this  country.  The  intention  even  in 
this  country  was  not  to  stop  or  control  every 
ship,  but  only  to  interfere  where  there  was  a  very 
bad  case,  and  if  necessary,  to  prosecute.  I  believe 
I  have  said  that  a  single  prosecution  in  these 
cases  has  an  enormous  effect. 

5861.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  Mr. 
Glover's  case,  that  his  great  complaint  against  the 
Board  of  Trade  was,  that  they  would  not  pro- 
secute. He  said,  if  the  Board  of  Trade  had  only 
prosecuted,  these  things  would  have  been  stopped? 
— He  would  find  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
been  very  willing  to  prosecute,  but  there  are 
great  difficuties  in  procuring  evidence  and  in 
bringing  home  the  case.  It  is  not  such  an  easy 
thing,  when  you  put  a  man  in  the  dock  as  a 
criminal,  to  prove  a  case  against  him. 

5862.  I  quite  understand  that.  There  are  two 
theories  of  preventing  these  evils.  One  is,  that  you 
should  prevent  them  by  anticipation,  by  prevent- 
ing the  improper  loading.  The  other  is,  that  you 
should  cure  them  by  a  punishmentafter  the  mischief 
has  occurred.  As  I  understand,  the  view  that  you 
prefer  is  the  latter ;  you  think  the  object  ought 
to  be  to  punish  the  shipowner  for  having  over- 
loaded ? — Yes. 

5863.  Or  improperly  stowed? — Yes;  not  by 
any  means  giving  up  the  power  of  detaining  a  ship 
which  is  going  to  sea  in  a  dangerous  state. 

5864.  Then  you  see  the  complaint  which  comes 
from  the  better  class  of  shipowners  themselves  is 
that  your  method  has  failed  entirely,  I  dare  say 
not  from  your  fault,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  not  having  been  able  to  succeed 
in  carrying  out  the  cure  by  punishment,  by  these 
prosecutions,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being 
undertaken  by  you  for  the  reasons  you  have 
stated,  or  that  they  have  failed.     Does  not  that 
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show  that  the  cure  by  punishment  is  a  failure  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  failure  at  all ;  I  think  the 
figures  I  have  mentioned  show  that  the  particu'ar 
causes  of  loss  to  which  we  have  directed  attention 
have  diminished  day  by  day.  I  have  shown  in  a 
return  as  to  grain-laden  cargo  ships  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  cargoes  have  shitted,  has  dimi- 
nished year  by  year,  and  are  very  few  indeed ;  I 
mean  the  number  cf  cases  in  which  cargoes  have 
shifted  so  as  to  cause  loss.  I  think  the  prosecu- 
tions we  have  instituted  have  had  a  great  effect. 

5865.  There  may  be  two  theories  to  account 
for  the  recent  improvement  in  things  ;  your 
theory  is  that  the  recent  improvement  in  things 
is  due  to  the  inaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ?  — 
No,  it  is  not. 

5866.  There  is  another  theory,  that  it  has  been 
due  to  the  activity  of  the  agitation  ? —  It  is  not 
my  view  ;  I  object  entirely  to  that  opinion.  But 
I  did  not  say  it  was  due  to  the  inaction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  I  said  it  was  due  partly  to  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  looking  after 
these  ships,  and  still  more  to  the  fact  that  the 
attention  of  the  shipowners  was  attracted  to  this 
particular  class  of  evil,  and  they  were  trying  to 
cure  it. 

5867.  I  quite  believe  that  shipowners  have 
been  more  on  the  alert  of  late  years? — I  quite 
admit  that  agitation  is  useful.  When  once  you 
have  a  public  agitation  calling  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular evil,  the  evil  is  half  cured. 

5868.  Then  you  cannot  always  keep  up  an 
agitation,  whereas  you  might  always  keep  up  a 
supervision  by  the  Board  of  Trade? — I  think 
you  would  find  it  quite  as  difficult  to  keep  up  a 
constantly  effective  supervision  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  to  keep  up  an  agitation.  A  constant 
supervision  by  a  Government  Department  is  apt 
to  become  very  sleepy,  if  not  corrupt. 

5869.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  up  in  this  country  supervision  by  a  public 
department? — I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing ;  it  is  a  thing  of  which  we  know 
very  little,  fortunately,  and  of  which  we  know 
something  in  other  countries,  and  which  we  know 
has  failed  in  other  countries. . 

5870.  I  am  responsible  for  departments  where 
there  is  regular  supervision  ;  I  have  supervision 
of  factories  by  a  large  staff;  I  have  in  my  office 
supervision  by  inspectors  of  mines,  but  I  have 
never  heard  it  imputed  to  them  that  they  are 
corrupt  ?  —  No ;  I  believe  the  English  public 
service  is  a  very  pure  one. 

5871.  Why  is  it  possible  to  inspect  mines, 
and  to  inspect  factories,  and  to  inspect 
schools,  and  to  inspect  prisons,  by  a  staff 
which  is  not  corrupt ;  but  1  am  to  be  told  that 
to  inspect  a  ship  is  to  open  the  door  to  corruption  ? 
— I  think  you  would  find  that  the  inspecting  of 
the  overloading  of  every  ship  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  inspection  you  make  of  mines  and 
factories,  or  even  such  an  inspection  as  we  make 
of  railways.    That  is  done  by  a  small  class  of  well- 

Said  and  very  superior  officers;  but  you  must 
ave  a  very  large  staff  indeed,  and  a  very  differ- 
ent staff  from  anything  that  exists  at  present,  if 
you  are  to  attempt  the  supervision  of  the  con- 
struction and  loading  of  every  ship. 

5872.  Then  your  evidence  comes  to  this:  you 
think  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  done  all  that 
it  can  do,  or  all  that  will  do  in  this  matter  ? — No, 
I  do  not  say  that ;  I  think  the  recent  inquiries, 
and  the  inquries  into  these  missing  ships  show, 

that 
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that   we   can   conduct  more   inquiries  than  we 
thought  we  could. 

5873.  You  have  already  told  us  that  was,  in 
you  opinion,  a  rather  weak  concession  to  agita- 
tion?—No,  I  will  not  have  words  put  into  my 
mouth  that  I  have  not  used.  I  say  that  I  think 
it  would  have  been  an  excellent  thing  to  extend 
the  inquiries  where  we  have  any  means  of  con- 
ducting them  to  a  good  use.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  a  weak  concession  to  agitation,  even  to  order 
inquiries  into  all  missing  and  foundered  ships, 
because  experience  has  shown  that  we  should 
have  been  charged  with  improper  selection,  if 
the  order  was  not  made  general,  but  yet  T  think 
it  would  be  a  pity  if  it  should  go  on. 

5874.  You  would  rather  go  back  upon  the 
system  of  inquiry  which  has  been  inaugurated 
this  year,  than  go  forward  in  it? — I  would  go 
forward  in  it  where  we  could  get  any  evidence. 
I  would  not  require  inquiries  to  be  held  in  cases 
where  nothing  can  be  found  out  at  all. 

5875.  I  do  not  understand  how  you  know  until 
ou  have  made  an  inquiry  whether  anything  can 
e  found  ? — I  am  only  speaking  of  these  ex- 
pensive official  inquiries.  I  am  entirely  with 
you  about  getting  all  the  information  we  can  in 
the  first  instance,  about  the  missing  ships. 

Chairman . 

5878.  You  mean,  as  I  understand  you,  that  if 
the  preliminary  inquiry  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  surveyor  at  the  ports,  or  in  the  offices  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  here,  does  not  show  that 
there  is  evidence  which  can  be  fitly  laid  before  a 
judicial  court  of  inquiry  in  those  cases,  you  think 
it  would  be  useless  to  hold  an  inquiry?— Quite 
so. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

5877.  I  must  again  repeat  my  question;  do 
you  think  that  the  Board  of  Trade  can  usefully 
do  anything  more  than  they  have  hitherto  done  ? 
— I  think  they  have,  with  very  slight  exceptions, 
powers  to  do  nearly  all  that  is  wanted,  but  I  am 
quite  in  favour,  and  always  have  been  from  the 
beginning,  of  much  extending  the  area  of  these 
inquiries;  I  am  also  in  favour,  and  so  I  have  been, 
of  prosecuting  in  more  cases.  Wherever  the 
lawyers  will  let  us  prosecute,  and  there  really  is 
a  case  of  criminal  negligence,  I  think  we  ought 
to  prosecute. 

5873.  I  have  seen  report?  in  the  papers  only 
within  the  last  day  or  two  of  inquiries  into  ships 
where,  as  T  gather,  the  loss  was  declared  by  the 
Wreck  Commissioners  to  be  due  to  the  shifting  of 
the  cargoes  and  the  improper  security  of  them  ?  . 
— That  may  be  so.  I  saw  a  case  in  which  he 
found  that  it  was  due  to  want  of  stability  ;  a  very 
important  case. 

5879.  I  saw  a  case  which  I  think  was  the  case 
of  the  "  Telford,"  where  one  of  the  causes  of 
loss  was  the  imperfection  of  the  shifting  board  ? 
— I  am  not  here  to  deny  that  there  have  been 
losses  from  the  want  of  shifting  boards.  One  of 
the  cases  that  we  held  an  inquiry  into,  as  I  men- 
tioned last  time,  was  a  case  where  there  were 
very  defective  shifting  boards,  and  where  we 
could  do  nothing,  because  the  vessel  had  been 
surveyed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyor  at 
Alexandria,  but  where  we  should  otherwise 
have  prosecuted. 

5880.  Surely  that  man  was  a  very  incompetent 
man  ? — He  was  the  most  competent  man  the  con- 
sul could  find  there  for  the  purpose. 
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5881.  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
the  Board  of  Trade  find  it  so  much  more  difficult 
to  get  competent  people  than  any  one  else.  Why 
do  they  find  competent  people  in  Canada;  why 
do  the  bureaus  of  the  United  States  find  com- 
petent people,  and  why  are  competent  people 
found  elsewhere ;  and  why  are  we  alone  unable 
to  find  a  man ;  what  was*  the  character  of  the 
defect  of  these  shifting  boards?— They  went 
down  two  or  three  feet. 

.  5882.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
are  incapable  of  finding  a  man  who  would  not 
know  that  shifting  boards  going  down  two  or 
three  feet  are  insufficient,  and  would  certify  them 
as  sufficient?— If  you  will  give  a  man  a  sufficient 
salary,  600  /.  or  700  /.  a  year,  and  send  him  out 
to  Alexandria,  I  dare  say  we  could  find  a  man 
who  would  find  out  whether  the  shifting  boards 
went  down  to  the  keelson. 

5883,  What  did  you  give  the  man  at  Alex- 
andria?—He  got  two  guineas  a  survey. 

Chairman. 

'  5884.  He  was  not  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  ?— No ;  he  was  appointed  by  the  consul. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

5885.  Under  the  Act  of  1876  a  man  who  puts 
such  shifting  boards  as  that,  two  or  three  feet, 
fulfils  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  does  he  not  ? 
— I  do  not  think  he  does.  "  Unless  such  grain 
cargo  be  contained  in  bags,  sacks,  or  barrels,  or 
secured  from  shifting  by  boards,  bulkheads,  or 
otherwise."  This  cargo  was  not  secured  from 
shifting. 

5886.  I  understand  that  you  propose  to  amend 
the  Act  by  removing  the  words  to  which  Mr. 
Reed  refers,  in  order  to  obviate  the  interpre- 
tation that  he  is  to  secure  at  all  hazards  ? — No ; 
I  think  the  words  as  regards  shifting  boards  are 
good  enough,  because  it  requires  the  shipowner 
to  secure  the  grain  from  shifting  by  boards,  bulk- 
heads, or  otherwise.  It  is  not  only  that  there  are 
to  be  boards,  bulkheads,  or  other  means,  but  the 
grain  is  to  be  secured  from  shifting. 

5887.  The  amendment  that  you  proposed  in  the 
clause  was  to  obviate  a  decision  of  the  magistrate, 
which  held  that  the  shipowner  was  bound  to 
secure  at  all  hazards? — You  keep  on  putting 
into  my  mouth  what  I  have  not  said.  I  said  2 
wanted  to  obviate  two  things  ;  I  wanted  to  ob- 
viate any  such  construction  as  the  magistrate  put 
upon  it  in  the  first  instance,  but  I  also  wanted 
to  put  upon  the  shipowner  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  the  cargo  was  prevented  from  shifting  • 
when  it  was  secured  in  bags,  sacks,  or  barrels. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

5888.  Otherwise  than  by  shifting  boards? — 
What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  compel  the  ship- 
owner to  use  all  reasonable  precaution. 

Chairman. 

5889.  And  to  throw  on  him  the  proof  that  he 
had  done  so  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Maclvtr. 

5890.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  shipowner  in 
the  case  of  a  limited  liability  company  s  ship  ? — 
It  would  be  the  person,  whoever  he  was,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  loading  of  the  ship.  He 
would  be  liable  under  the  penal  sections  ;  but  I 
have  also  told  you  that  I  wish  to  place  the 
penalty  on  the  ship  herself. 

l  L  3  5891.  Do 
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Sir  William  Harcourt. 

5891.  Do  I  gather  that  this  is  all  that,  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  you  think  it  pos- 
sible or  desirable  to  do  with  reference  to  prevent- 
ing losses  at  sea? — Are  you  now  going  into  the 
whole  question? 

5892*  I  am  in  some  difficulties ;  I  would  have 
confined  myself  to  grain,  but  then  your  evidence 
has  been  addressed  to  the  whole  question  ? — 
There  are  various  things  I  have  to  suggest  with 
regard  to  actions  for  damages  against  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  with  regard  to  the  detention  of 
ships,  and  so  on$  but  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
go  into  those  causes  at  length  now. 

5893.  Your  evidence  has  been  directed  to  the 
whole  question,  and  not  to  grain  alone  ? — I  have 
a  good  deal  more  to  say  on  those  points,  but  it 
would  take  a  deal  of  time. 

5894.  I  am  placed  in  some  difficulty  ;  your 
evidence  in  chief  was  evidence  not  directed  to 
grain,  but  directed  to  the  whole  question  ? — 
Yes,  to  the  principles  of  the  whole  question, 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  grain  question. 

5895.  Let  me  understand  you  distinctly  ;  as 
far  as  your  view  i3  concerned,  you  think  all  has 
been  done,  and  is  being  done,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  do,  and  you  would  leave  the  thing  practically 
as  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  that? — No;  I 
would  amend  this  clau3e  in  the  way  in  which  I 
have  stated. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

5896.  Would  you  state  bow  you  would  have  it 
amended  ? — My  proposal  is  this :  that  you  shall 
say  in  the  clause  distinctly,  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  shipowner  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  grain  shifting,  whether  it  is 
in  bags  or  whether  it  is  in  bulk,  and  that  in  any 
case  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  cargo  has 
shifted,  or  in  any  case  in  which  the  ship  is  lost, 
you  shall  throw  on  the  shipowner  or  carrier  the 
burden  of  proving  that  he  did  take  those  pre- 
cautions. - 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

5897.  Therefore,  your  clause,  as  I  understand 
it,  would  not  insist  on  his  having  any  of  the 
cargo  in  bags  if  he  thought  fit  to  have  none  in 
bags  and  chose  to  take  the  risk ;  it  would  not 
require  him  to  have  any  shifting  boards  if  he 
thought  it  better  not  to  have  shifting  boards,  and 
would  take  the  "risk? — I  do  not  say  that  at  all. 
I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  requiring  those 
precautions  which  every  competent  shipowner 
has  told  you  he  would  take  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution. I  object  to  your  limiting  his  responsi- 
bility to  those  precautions. 

5898.  You  would  insist  on  a  proportion  of  the 
cargo  being  in  bags  ? — I  am  not  an  authority  on 
that  particular  point.  I  would  rather  not  give 
an  opinion ;  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to 
know  whether  a  cargo  should  be  in  bags  or 
not. 

5899.  Would  you  insist  on  there  being  shift- 
ing boards,  witn  a  security  that  the  shifting 
boards  should  be  sufficient? — Certainly,  that  the 
shifting  boards  should  go  down  far  enough,  and 
be  strong  enough  to  prevent  shifting. 

5900.  That  you  would  have?— Yes,  that 
everybody  seems  to*  agree  is  necessary. 

5901.  Those  are  things  that  we  have  been 
left  to  find  out  in  this  Committee  ;  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  all  its  staff  has  not  hitherto  found 
out  that  necessity  which  you  say  has  now  been 
proved  before  this  Committee  ?  — - 1  beg  your 
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pardon  ;  attention  was  called  to  this  point  both  by 
the  many  reports  of  the  Wreck  Commissioners, 
and  the  prosecution  I  have  mentioned  to  you  before 
Mr.  Travis  of  Hull,  which  was  exactly  a  case  of 
this  kind.  The  case  before  Mr.  Travis  was  a 
case  in  which  there  were  shifting  boards,  but  in 
which  the  shifting  boards  were  entirely  insuffi- 
cient, and  in  which  the  Board  of  Trade  prose- 
cuted and  obtained  a  conviction  long  before  this 
Committee  was  heard  of. 

5902.  You  think .  in  all  legislation  that  the 
shifting  boards  should  be  sufficient? — I  have  no 
objection  to  that,  but  I  should  like  to  make  the 
obligation  still  more  general. 

5903.  I  understand  that  you  are  altogether 
opposed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  taking  any  pre- 
cautionary measures  with  reference  to  the  load- 
ing of  ships? — I  would  rather  not  speak  about 
ships  generally  in  this  country,  but  confine  my- 
self to  the  fact  of  taking  proper  precautions  by 
appointing  a  surveyor  at  the  foreign  ports  to  see 
that  the  grain  is  properly  loaded.  I  am  opposed 
to  that. 

5904.  You  would  not  have  a  surveyor  who 
should  take  precaution  with  reference  to  the 
loading,  or  would  give  information  as  to  the 
loading  which  would  enable  subsequent  prose- 
cutions to  take  place?— I  have  not  said  that;  I 
was  opposed  to  the  latter ;  I  have  hardly  con- 
sidered it.  It  would  depend  upon  a  great 
number  of  considerations  as  to  how  it  could  be 
done  without  interfering  with  the  trade,  and 
what  the  expense  would  be. 

5905.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  day,  after  a  lapse 
of  four  or  five  years  since  the  duty  wa3  put  upon 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  carry  out  this  matter,  to 
consider  what  is  the  proper  method  of  getting  at 
the  information  lo  enaWe  you  to  enforce  the 
prosecution  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
never  considered  how  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
provide  itself  wilh  information  which  should  en- 
able it  to  enforce  the  prosecution? — In  many  cases 
which  we  have  recently  inquired  into,  we  have 
found  that  we  could,  by  inquiry  at  the  port,  get 
information  there  from  the  underwriters,  or  the 
underwriters'  surveyor  about  the  loading  of  the 
particular  ship.  If  we  could  get  it  that  way  I 
should  think  it  unnecessary  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  a  specially  appointed  Board  of  Trade  sur- 
veyor. 

5906.  The  thing  which  has  struck  a  great 
many  people,  and  myself  amongst  the  rest,  is  that 
so  little  has  been  done  to  give  effect  to  what  the 
Board  of  Trade  decided  upon  in  1876,  as  the  rule 
that  the  remedy  should  be  found  in  subsequent 
action  by  punishing  careless  and  improper  load- 
ing ? — I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  you,  but  I  think 
a  great  deal  has  been  done,  and  done  with  consi- 
derable success. 

5907.  To  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  has 
the  punitive  action  of  those  statutes  been 
brought  into  effect,  because  the  complaint  we 
have  had  is  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  done 
little  or  nothing  to  give  effect  to  the  power  of 
punishing  the  shipowners?  —  I  told  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  last  meeting,  when  you  were  not 
here,  that  every  ship  which  comes  into  a  port 
of  the  United  Kingdom  loaded  with  grain,  is 
inspected  by  a  Custom  House  officer,  or  Board 
of  Trade  surveyor,  and  where  anything  is  wrong 
it  is  reported,  and  I  told  the  Committee  also  that 
the  cases  in  which  there  was  anything  wrong 
have  diminished  year  by  year. 

5908.  We 
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5908.  We  know  that  they  have  diminished  in 
Canada,  bat  I  do  not  know  that  they  have 
diminished  in  the  United  States:  they  still  remain 
considerable  there ;  we  know  that  a  certain 
number  of  ships  have  been  lost  from  Overloading 
and  improper  loading  of  grain  in  the  United 
States ;  can  you  point  out  to  me  what  action  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  taken,  if  any,  with  reference 
to  the  loss  of  ships  from  grain  loading  in  the 
United  States  ? — I  have  told  you  that  wherever 
there  is  a  case  of  that  sort  where  we  have  the 
least  reason  to  suspect  improper  loading  of  grain, 
we  have  ordered  an  inquiry,  and  have  got  the 
information  from  the  port,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  loaded. 

5909.  Where  have  you  taken  any  measures  to 
punish  those  who  have  been  loading  from  the 
United  States'  ports  in  respect  of  grain  ;  point  to 
any  instance  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  years 
in  which  the  Board  of  Trade  has  taken  action  to 
put  a  punitive  check  into  effect  ? — I  have  told 
you  to  begin  with  that  there  has  been  only  one 
prosecution,  but  you  must  not  measure  the  effect 
of  the  law  by  the  number  of  prosecutions.  If 
you  find  when  you  look  at  these  ships  when  they 
come  here,  that  year  by  year  the  number  of  bad 
cases  has  diminished  under  the  fear  of  your 
putting  the  law  into  effect,  you  cannot  say  that 
the  law  has  failed.  A  Government  department 
is  right  not  to  put  a  criminal  law  into  effect 
unless  there  is  a  really  bad  case. 

5910.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  ships  that  come 
home;  I  am  talking  of  the  ships  that  do  not  come 
home  ? — Will  you  put  your  finger  upon  the  ships 
that  have  been  lost;  that  is  what  I  will"  ask  you 
to  do  ;  from  the  bad  loading  of  grain,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  the  Board  of  Trade  have  done  in 
those  cases,  or  why  they  have  not  done  some- 
thing. 

5911.  Will  you  tell  me  the  cases  in  which  the 
Board  of  Trade,  within  the  last  four  years,  have 
inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  ships  that 
were  lost,  laden  with  grain  in  the  Atlantic  ports  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you  them  offhand. 

5912.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  inquiries 
into  the  loss  of  grain-laden  ships  that  were  made 
in  the  years  1877,  1878  and  1879?— I  .could  by 
turning  to  these  returns  ;  you  have  got  them  all 
there. 

5913.  In  no  one  of  those  cases  did  an  inquiry 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had  been  an 
improper  stowage  of  those  ships  ? — Some  of  those 
inquiries  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ships 
have  been  overladen. 

5914.  Did  the  Board  of  Trade  prosecute? — 
No,  we  have  not  prosecuted  in  any  case  of  over- 
loading of  grain  snips.  We  have  prosecuted  and 
we  are  prosecuting  in  cases  of  overloading  of  other 
ships. 

5915.  When  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  inquiry, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  overloading 
of  a  grain  ship  in  a  United  States  port,  why  did 
the  Board  of  Trade  not  prosecute  ? — The  diffi- 
culty of  answering  questions  of  this  sort  is  that 
they  are  so  general.  What  I  can  say  is  this,  that 
there  has  been  no  case  in  which  an  inquiry  has 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  disobedience  to  the 
law  in  the  stowing  of  grain,  in  which  the  case  has 
not  been  referred  to  the  solicitor  to  see  whether  a 
prosecution  should  not  be  instituted. 

5916.  I  do  not  gather  from  you  that  you  think 
that  in  this  case  there  can  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
anything  more  done? — I  have  not  said  that  at  all. 
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5917.  Then  I  have  misapprehended  your 
evidence;  what  more  can  be  done? — What  I 
have  told  you.  I  have  told  you  how  I  would 
amend  this  clause,  which  1  think   the  most  im- 

(>ortant  thing,  and  if  the  evidence  before  you 
eads  you  to  think  there  arc  certain 'precautions 
that  every  shipowner  ought  to  take,  there  could 
be  no  possible  objection  to  applying  those  to  all 
British  ships. 

5918.  But  you  see,  after  all,  this  Committee 
has  some  right  to  expect  not  only  to  find  out  for 
itself  by  examining  shipowners,  but  it  has  some 
right  to  expect  the  Board  of  Trade  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  what  could  or  could  not  be  done  to 
help  in  this  matter? — I  will  give  an  opinion 
freely  upon  any  points  which  I  really,  thoroughly 
and  completely  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  but 
if  you  want  to  have  knowledge  about  what  the 
strength  of  shifting  boards  should  be,  or  whether 
bags  should  be  used,  or  under  what  circum- 
stances, you  had  better  call  some  of  the  profes- 
sional officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  who  can 
tell  you  all  about  that. 

Chairman. 

5919.  What  I  understood  you  to  say  was,  that 
you  were  in  favour  of  making  permanent  and 
universal  the  precautions  which  have  been 
thought  to  be  generally  necessary  and  adopted 
by  the  best  shipowners  ? — Yes. 

5920.  As  to  the  details  of  those  precautions, 
you  will  leave  the  professional  officers  to  speak  ? 
—Yes. 

5921.  As  to  the  principle,  you  are  in  favour  of 
making  that  class  oi  precautions  permanent  and 
universal  ? — Yes. 

Mr,  Gourley. 

5922.  If  I  understand  your  evidence  aright,  I 
think  your  theory  amounts  to  this,,  that  you  would 
have  restrictions,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the 
restrictions  you  would  attach  the  entire  responsi- 
bility in  carrying  out  those  restrictions  on  the 
shipowner? — I  wish  to  leave  the  responsibility  of 
the  shipowner  as  large  as  possible. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

5923.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  in  reference  to 
such  a  thing  as  this :  I  find  a  vessel  called  the 
"  Damietta  " ;  on  the  15th  of  October  1876  the 
court  of  inquiry  found  that  the  loss  of  the 
"  Damietta  "  was  partly  due  to  overloading,  and 
partly  to  insufficient  depth  of  shifting  boards ; 
there  are  two  charges  against  that  ship  by  the 
court  of  inquiry ;  when  was  the  prosecution  in- 
stituted in  that  case.  There  is  a  direct  finding 
of  the  court  of  inquiry  upon  two  heads  against 
that  ship?  —  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand,  but  I 
can  tell  you  by  referring  to  the  papers. 

5924.  Will  you  kindly  find  out  for  me  what 
the  Board  of  Trade  did  in  that  case  ? — You  shall 
have  the  whole  particulars. 

5925.  That  is  one  of  how  many  where  the 
courts  of  inquiry  have  found  distinctly  improper 
conduct? — That  is  1877;  if  there  are  any  other 
cases,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  give  you  the 
whole  particulars.  Would  you  like  to  have 
them  in  all  these  cases  in  which  the  casualty  has 
been  found  to  be  due  to  the  want  of  shifting 
boards,  pointing  out  exactly  what  was  done  and 
why  no  further  steps  were  taken. 

5926.  I  should  like  to  know  that  very  much ; 
most  of  these  in  this  table,  page  3  to  page  9,  are 
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losses  of  grain-laden  vessels,  and  most  of  them  I 
see  are  from  the  shifting  of  cargo  ;  what  1  should 
like  to  know  is,  in  which  of  those  cases  prosecu- 
tions were  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — 
I  will  give  you  a  return  showing  you  what  was 
done  in  all  the  cases  where  the  casualty  was  found 
to  be  due  to  shifting. 

5927.  And  overloading? — Overloading  is  a 
different  matter. 

5928.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  separate  the  two 
things?— I  will  give  the  overloading  too,  if  you 
like. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

5929.  Whom  would  you  make  responsible  for 
bad  stowage  and  improper  loading ;  would  you 
make  the  masters  and  officers  responsible,  or 
would  you  make  the  owner  ? — I  have  said  that 
by  far  the  most  effectual  way  is  to  enforce  the 
penalty  against  the  ship  or  cargo.,  and  let  the 
o\Vner  give  his  master  directions  to  do  what  is 
necessary. 

59.SO.  You  would  enforce  the  penalty  against 
the  ship  and  cargo?— -That  would  be  by  far  the 
most  effectual  way. 

5931.  In  that  case  you  would  propose  still 
further  to  increase  the  responsibility  of  the 
owners? — Certainly. 

5932.  A  responsibility  over  which  he  has  no 
control  in  the  creation  ?-^-I  think  he  has  a  con- 
trol; I  think  he  can  give  such  orders  as  will 
make  his  master  do  what  is  right. 

5933.  Is  it  the  fact  that  masters  who  are 
licensed,  or  otherwise  certificated  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  when  abroad  arc  completely  beyond 
the  control  of  the  owner? — I  do  not  think  they 
are  completely  beyond  the  control  of  the  owner; 
and  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  thought  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  Board  of  Trade  exempted  the  owner 
from  liability  for  their  acts. 

5934.  Would  it  not  be  a  much'safer  principle 
if  the  Board  of  Trade  were  to  grant  certificates 
as  to  the  capacity  of  all  ships  engaged  in  the 
grain  trade,  whether  in  the  Baltic  or  the  Black 
Sea,  or  the  Atlantic? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  an  improvement  in  the  way  of  public  safety  ; 
and  I  see  various  difficulties  of  detail  about  it ; 
because  a  ship  is  not  always  in  the  grain  trade. 

5935.  I  am  speaking  specially  of  the  grain 
trade  ? — Where  a  ship  was  intended  entirely  for 
the  grain  trade  ? 

5936.  Yes? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  fetter 
the  shipowner ;  I  would  rather  leave  him  to  find 
out  what  are  the  best  fittings  for  a  ship. 

5937.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  grant  certificates  for  the  carriage 
of  grain  in  the  same  way  as  it  grants  certificates 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  ? — I  would  cer- 
tainly rather  leave  it  to  the  shipowner.  You 
must  remember  how  stiff  and  unbending  Govern- 
ment rules  are. 

5938.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that  ?— I  think,  if 
we  had  any  such  rule,  we  should  have  great  com- 
plaints from  the  shipowners  very  soon  that  we 
were  interfering  with  their  business. 

5939.  The  shipowners  are  satisfied  with  the 
regulations  which  are  in  force  with  regard  to  the 
conveyance  to  passengers ;  why  should  they  not 
also  be  satisfied  with  such  regulations  as  you 
might  make  on  granting  certificates  for  the  con- 
veyance of  grain  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  they 
are  satisfied. 

5940.  Have  you  many  complaints? — We  have 
constant  difficulties. 
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5941.  With  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers ? — Yes,  and  with  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  ships. 

5942.  Do  you  always  find  the  shipowners 
ready  and  willing  to  comply  with  your  regula- 
tions, whatever  those  regulations  are? — They 
are  compelled  to  do  so. 

5943.  Why  not  compel  them  with  regard  to 
grain  ? — Because  I  doubt  very  much  the  expe- 
diency of  doiog  so.  I  think  it  better  to  leave 
them  to  find  out  the  way  of  doing  it  themselves. 

Chairman. 

5944.  You  say  they  are  not  willing? — They 
are  compelled. 

Mr.  Gourley. 
5915.  Why  not  have  the  same  thing  with  re- 
gard to  grain? — That  is  a  fair  question,  but  I  am 
myself  personally  (I  speak  my  own  opinion) 
against  extending  that  power  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  interfere  with  details  ;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  case  for  it.  I  think  the  shipowners  are 
improving  their  ships,  and  will  probably  do  it 
better  than  we  should  do  it  for  them. 

5946.  With  regard  to  that  question  I  believe 
you  have  had  a  very  long  experience  of  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  do  you  find  the  precautions 
which  are  taken  by  shipowners  now  greater  than 
the  precautions  taken  by  shipowners  some  25 
years  ago? — Matters  have  so  entirely  changed 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  answer  to  a 
question  of  tnat  sort;  but  judging  by  the  statistics 
of  loss  I  should  say  that  the  trade  was  carried  on 
more  safely  now  than  it  was  20  or  30  years  ago. 

5947.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  then  what  the 
regulations  were  that  existed  with  regard  to  the 
Atlantic  trade  among  shipowners  themselves 
some  25  years  ago;  I  allude  specially  to  free- 
board, whether  carrying  grain  or  other  cargo  ? — I 
am  unable  to  answer  that  question. 

5948.  You  are  not  aware  that  shipowners  25 
years  ago  took  more  precautions  for  the  carriage 
of  grain  across  the  Atlantic  than  they  do  now? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

5949.  You  are  not  aware  of  this  fact,  that 
shipowners  limited  the  quantity  of  grain  or  other 
cargoes  to  the  keel  of  17  tons? — No. 

5950.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  whether 
any  such  regulation  is  in  existence  now  ? — No. 

5951.  In  your  evidence  in  chief  you  stated  as 
a  reason  for  your  objection  to  having  surveys 
abroad,  that  British  shipmasters  objected  in 
consequence  of  foreign  shipping  being  free  from 
any  such  surveillance  ? — That  was  one  of  the  ob- 
jections stated.  We  stated  that  as  an  objection 
which  one  of  the  consuls  reported  to  us. 

5952.  You  object  entirely  to  the  appointment 
of  surveyors  abroad  ? — Yes. 

5953.  How  would  you  propose  to  regulate  the 
the  loading  of  grain  in  British  ships  abroad  com- 
ing to  British  ports  ? — I  do  not  propose  to  regu- 
late it  in  the  foreign  port. 

5954.  You  would  leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  shipowner? — Subject  to  his  responsibility. 

5955.  And,  as  you  have  already  stated  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  you  would  leave  him  to  load 
the  grain  either  in  bulk  or  bags,  or  partly  in 
bags,  just  as  he  pleased  ? — I  have  said  that  these 
precautions,  which  everybody  agrees  are  sound, 
are  good ;  I  see  no  objection  to  enacting  those 
providing  you  also  require  the  shipowner  to  do 
whatever  else  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  grain 
from  shifting. 

5956.  How 
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5956.  How  can  you  require  the  shipowner  to 
do  more  than  what  you  prescribe,  if  what  you 

Srescribe  is  found  to  be  sufficient? — Because  I 
o  not  think  you  can  prescribe  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  all  cases ;  I  do  not  think  that  you  have 
wisdom  or  knowledge  enough  to  foresee  all  the 
different  cases,  or  all  that  is  necessary  in  any 

1>articular  case,  and  therefore  I  should  like  to 
eave   the   general  responsibity  upon  the  ship- 
owner. 

Chairman. 

5957.  What  you  think  can  safely  be  enacted 
is  a  minimum,  and  not  a  maximum  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gvurley. 

5958.  You  would  make  a  minimum  for  re- 
strictions ? — Yes. 

5959.  I  suppose  you  have  read  or  heard  a  good 
deal  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  in  re- 
gard to  the  stowage  of  grain  in  the  Montreal 
trade  ? — Yes,  I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  it. 

5960.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  that? — I 
have  said  that  I  would  rather  not  give  an  opinion 
about  technical  professional  points  ;  you  will  get 
that  so  much  better  from  other  persons  who  un- 
derstand the  material  of  a  ship,  and  I  have  given 
my  opinion  about  the  merits  of  the  system. 

5961.  It  really  amounts  to  this  :  that  your 
evidence  is  theoretical  rather  than  practical  ? — 
No,  not  at  all ;  it  is  very  practical  when  you 
come  to  questions  of  law  and  responsibility,  but 
not  practical  in  the  sense  of  whether  a  bag  is 
necessary  or  not. 

5962.  Your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  loading 
of  grain  is  theoretical  rather  than  practical  ? 

Chairman. 

5963.  Your  evidence  is  as  to  principles,  and  not 
as  to  details? — Not  as  to  details;  I  am  not  a 
sailor  or  stevedore. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

5964.  Your  evidence  is  given  on  what  you 
believe  the  responsibilities  which  ought  to  attach 
to  masters,  and  officers,  and  shipowners  ? — Yes  ; 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  capable,  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  dictating  to  shipowners  what  the  rule 
should  be  as  to  the  depth  to  which  they  should 
load  their  ships. 

5965.  There  is  one  question  which  you  stated 
in  your  evidence  in  chief  about  which  you 
did  not  give  us  any  statistics  ;  you  said  that 
the  losses  in  connection  with  foreign  shipping 
(I  understood  you,  of  course,  to  allude  to  grain) 
were  less  in  foreign  ships  than  British ;  have  you 
any  statistics  which  you  can  place  before  the 
Committee? — The  only  statistics  I  have  are 
some  that  we  put  in  that  we  got  from  Lloyd's. 
They  are  so  imperfect  that  they  are  of  no  value  ; 
and  the  statistics  of  the  losses  which  come  from 
New  York  come  from  Consul  Archibald,  a  most 
trustworthy  consul,  who  gives  you  an  account 
of  the  number  of  ships,  with  their  nationalities, 
that  carry  grain  from  New  York,  and  the  num- 
ber lost  under  each  flag.  There  you  find  that, 
of  the  number  lost  under  foreign  flags,  the  per- 
centage is  considerably  smaller  than  of  those 
belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

5966.  Bound  to  the  United  Kingdom  ?— No  ; 
I  think,  if  I  remember  aright,  it  is  of  ships 
leaving  New  York. 

5967.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  this  fact, 
that  there  are  very  few  foreign  ships  engaged  in 
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the  grain-carrying  trade  between  this  country 
and  New  York ;  they  are  nearly  all  British 
ships? — All  the  steamers  are  British  ships,  and 
the  larger  ships  are  British  ships ;  but  I  think 
there  are  a  good  many  vessels  carrying  grain, 
not  to  the  larger  ports,  but  to  the  smaller  ports, 
Buch  as  Limerick. 

5968.  To  the  United  Kingdom  ?— Yes. 

5969.  From  New  York? — I  will  not  say  New 
York,  but  from  the  United  States  there  are  a 
good  many  small  ships.  * 

5970.  You  also  told  us  that  the  German 
Government  had  complained  of  our  interference 
under  the  law  of  1876  ? — Yes. 

5971.  Have  any  other  Governments  com- 
plained ? — The  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Govern- 
ments made  some  representation  at  the  time. 
They  have  not  complained  since,  but  Royal 
Commissions  and  Committees  of  their  Parliament 
have  complained  bitterly. 

5972.  Have  they  complained  about  anv  ques- 
tions other  than  the  law  of  1876?— The  German 
Government  and  the  German  people  were  very 
much  discontented  with  the  case  of  the  "  Fran- 
conia." 

5973.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaint  with 
regard  to  the  charges  for  passing  tolls  and  lighting 
of  our  coast  ? — I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
heard  any  complaints  from  a  foreign  Government 
on  that  subject. 

5974.  Has  the  Board  of  Trade,  through  the 
Foreign  Office,  ever  made  any  complaints  or 
representations  to  the  Russian  Government  or 
the  United  States  Government  with  regard  to 
their  municipal  restrictions  upon  British  snipping 
in  their  own  ports  ? — We  are  in  the  habit  of 
constantly  making  complaints  where  there  are 
any  injurious  restrictions.  I  may  mention  a  case 
the  other  day  where  the  State  of  Louisiana 
passed  a  law,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
prevent  the  crews  of  British  ships  being  em- 
ployed in  loading  or  unloading  the  ships  on  the 
quays  of  New  Orleans.  We  immediately  remon- 
strated there.  Cases  of  that  sort  are  constant  in 
the  Russian  ports;  there  are  frequent  cases  of 
complaint  of  customs'  officers  and  the  way  they 
exercise  their  functions.  As  to  Spain,  there  are 
complaints,  and  as  to  South  America,  frequent 
complaints. 

5975.  In  the  event  of  any  new  restrictions 
being  imposed  by  Parliament  upon  the  British 
shipowner,  would  you  consider  it  fair  that  the 
foreign  shipowner  should  be  exempt  from  those 
restrictions  ? — I  should  say  this,  that  if  the  re- 
strictions were  such  as  really  to  increase  safety, 
they  are  for  the  advantage  of  British  shipping, 
and  not  a  burthen  upon  British  shipping,  and, 

.  consequently,  there  is  no  reason  on  that  ground 
to  think  that  the  British  shipping  was  the  worse 
for  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  do  not  in- 
crease safety,  then  they  are  improper  restrictions. 

5976.  You  object  to  make  new  restrictions  for 
foreign  shipping  entirely  ? — Restrictions  of  this 
particular  kind. 

5977.  On  the  same  principle,  would  not  you 
also  object  to  making  restrictions  on  British  ships 
carrying  grain  to  ports  other  than  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom? — If  they  are  improper  restric- 
tions, I  should  object  to  them. 

5978.  If  they  were  restrictions,  such  as  were  in 
the  Bill  of  1876,  with  regard  to  shifting  boards? 
— I  do  not  think  that  those  are  improper  restric- 
tions. 

M  m  5979.  You 
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5979.  You  think  they  are  right  restrictions?— 
I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  to  object  to  in 
those. 

5980.  If  you  found,  from  evidence  placed  before 
this  Committee,  that  an  extension  of  similar  re- 
strictions would  tend  to  the  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  the 
restrictions?— Subject  to  what  I  have  already 
stated,  that  the  restrictions  are  such  as  would  not 
put  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  such 
as  would  really  promote  safety. 

Mr.  Palmer. 

5981.  Do  I  understand  that  you  feel  that  the 
present  Act  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  enable 
you  to  prosecute  shipowners  having  neglected  to 
put  shifting  boards,  or  to  trim  their  cargoes  of 
grain  properly  ? — I  think  in  the  case  of  prosecu- 
tions, we  should  be  much  assisted,  if  trie  alter- 
ations could  be  made  which  I  have  suggested.  I 
think  the  clause  is  a  good  one  as  it  stands ;  I 
think  it  might  be  improved. 

5982.  You  think  it  might  be  slightly  improved 
so  as  to  give  the  Board  of  Trade  more  power  in 
these  prosecutions  ?—  Yes. 

5983.  The  Committee  will  clearly  understand 
from  you,  that  you  would  not  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  foreign  vessels  ? — Certainly 
not. 

5984.  In  fact,  from  the  documents  that  you 
have  read,  it  would  appear  that  it  would  be  a 
most  dangerous  thing  to  the  shipping  of  this 
country  if  you  did  ? — A  most  dangerous  thing  in 
the  interests  of  the  shipping  of  this  country. 

5985.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  we  possess 
some  13,000,000  of  tons  of  shipping  as  against 
11,000,000  for  the  rest  of  the  world?— Yes, 
counting  one  ton  of  steam  as  equivalent  to  four  of 
sailing. 

5986.  Is.it  not  a  fact  that  the  Germans,  from 
the  paper  which  you  read,  have  began  a  sort  of 
retaliation  ? — They  have  not  actually  began  it, 
but  they  threatened  it,  and  I  think  it  was  not 
only  some  of  the  agitators,  but  there  was  on  the 
part  of  some  official  persons  a  mention  of  retali- 
ation which  was  very  instructive,  because  what 
they  proposed  to  do  was,  to  apply  to  British  ships 
their  law  as  to  steam  boilers.  They  have  com- 
paratively few  steamers  and  we  have  a  great 
many,  consequently  their  law,  though  it  might 
seem  to  apply  to  all  ships,  would  really  apply  to 
our  ships. 

5987.  In  fact  they  might  stop  the  screw  and 
stop  her  going  to  sea  ? — Yes. 

5988.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
Government  inspectors  in  foreign  ports ;  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  it  has  been  tried  in  the  guano  trade 
from  Callao,  and  it  hus  been  found  that  the  in- 
spectors who  were  appointed  were  subject  to 
great  bribery  and  corruption? — It  was  proved  in 
a  paper  I  referi  ed  to ;  I  think  the  way  in  which 
it  was  put  was  that  the  object  of  the  load  line  was 
to  enable  the  surveyor  to  get  a  bribe  out  of  the 
British  shipowner  for  altering  the  load-line. 

5989.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a  most  difficult  thing 
to  appoint  surveyors  at  such  a  responsible  place, 
and  involving  so  large  an  interest  at  distant  ports, 
to  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  either  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  the  shipowner? — Most  difficult. 

5990.  In  fact,  you  cannot  compare  the  position 
of  the  inspectors  of  mines  in  this  country  with 
the  position  of  .persons  appointed  to  inspect 
shipping  in  foreign  ports? — iNot  in  the  least;  the 
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inspectors  of  mines  here  are  a  high  class,  and 
they  have  a  sort  of  esprit  de  corps,  and  are  under 
perpetual  supervision. 

5991.  There  they  would  be  under  no  respon- 
sibility?— They  would  be  under  no  responsi- 
bility. 

5992.  All  the  responsibility  rests  with  them 
when  they  are  called  in ;  they  are  called  in  to 
see  whether  the  state  of  the  mine  is  proper  or 
not? — I  believe  that  is  6o;  I  am  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  law  of  mining. 

5993.  The  responsibility  still  rests  with  the 
mine  owner? — Yes. 

5991.  You  wish  the  same  to  continue  with  the 
shipowner  ? — That  is  my  wish. 

5995.  From  your  knowledge  of  British  ship- 
owners and  British  shipping,  would  you  consider 
legislation  restricting  it  to  any  point  such  as  bags, 
or  any  mode  of  construction  of  shipping  detri- 
mental to  British  shipping  interests,  as  tending  to 
prevent  the  development  of  improvements  in 
shipping? — Let  me  answer  you  in  this  way: 
circumstances  change  so  rapidly,  new  wants  are 
so  rapidly  developed  that  any  stereotyped  rule  of 
that  sort,  unless  you  have  some  mode  of  changing 
it,  is  apt  to  work  very  differently  from  what  you 
anticipated  when  you  made  it,  and,  therefore,  I 
would  put  as  much  responsibility  as  possible  upon 
the  shipowner,  and  leave  him  to  find  out  how  to 
adapt  his  practice  to  the  circumstances. 

5996.  We  had  a  very  striking  example  of  that 
in  the  Montreal  grain  trade  ;  they  laid  down 
rules  for  loading  vessels  with  certain  bags,  and 
certain  linings  to  the  ships,  but  when  that  was 
applied  to  water-ballast  ships  it  made  them 
actually  unsafe  ? — I  saw  that  in  the  evidence. 

5997.  The  consequence  was  that  the  ship- 
owners preferred  to  incur  the  penalty  rather  than 
risk  the  loss  of  their  shi[8  and  cargo? — I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  that ;  I  saw  it  in  the 
evidence. 

5998.  That  is  a  strong  example  of  the  absurdity 
of  legislating  for  any  special  mode  of  loading 
ships  ? — Taking  those  facts  to  be  so,  that  would 
be  a  very  good  illustration. 

5999.  And  hence  you  think  that  a  very  slight 
alteration  of  the  present  powers  under  the  Act 
of  1876  would  meet  all  the  causes  of  loss  of 
grain-laden  ships,  which  has  been  the  subject  ot 
outcry  lately  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

Mr,  Corry. 

6000.  In  the  Act  of  1876,  foreign  ships  were 
legislated  for  in  the  same  way  as  British  ships  as 
regards  overloading,  were  they  not  ? — Yes,  with 
a  small  difference  which  I  mentioned,  that  the 
consul  was  allowed  to  appoint  an  assessor. 

6tX)l.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  owing  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  foreign  Governments  nothing  has 
been  done  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  supervising 
the  loading  in  foreigu  ships? — I  will  not  say 
nothing  has  been  done,  because  something  has 
been  done,  and  I  will  not  say  it  is  owing  to  the 
remonstrances  of  foreign  Governments,  because  I 
think  the  Board  of  Trade  were  from  the  begin- 
ning aware  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  enforcing 
that  Jaw.  Nor  will  I  say  nothing  has  been  done; 
but  I  would  rather  put  it  in  this  way,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  been  extremely  cautious  in 
enforcing  the  law  against  foreign  ships. 

6002.  In  case  the  threats  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments might  be  carried  out  ? — We  felt  that  it 
might  both  create  a  political  difficulty,  and  also 
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that  the  foreign  Governments  might  retaliate  in  a 
way  very  injurious  to  British  shipping. 

6003.  Your  opinion  is,  that  if  any  additional 
legislation  is  to  take  place,  we  must  confine  it 
entirely  to  British  shipping  ? — I  think  so. 

6004.  So  that  foreign  shipowners  loading  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  or  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Sea,  might  load  their  ships  with  cargoes 
of  grain  in  any  way  they  liked?— So  far  as  our 
law  is  concerned. 

6005.  Do  you  not  think  that  legislation  of  that 
kind  would  be  injurious  to  the  shipowners? — 
That  quite  depends  on  what  the  legislation  is.  If 
the  legislation  is  really  for  the  benefit  of  the 
British  shipping,  and  helps  to  secure  its  safety, 
I  do  not  see  that  the  British  shipowner  is  in- 
jured; if  it  is  an  injurious  restriction,  then  it 
ought  not  to  be  made. 

6006.  Then  I  take  it  your  opinion  is  that  the 
law  of  1876,  with  the  alteration  you  have  sug- 
gested in  that  clause,  is  quite  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  of  securing  safety?— I  think  so  far  as 
this  particular  instance  ot  grain  loading  is  con- 
cerned. 

6007.  You  say  that  the  penalty  there  is  entirely 
against  the  ship,  and  that  you  would  wish  it  to  be 
altered,  so  that  it  would  go  against  the  ship  or 
cargo  both  ? — It  is  not  against  the  ship  only ;  it 
is  against  the  person  who  loads  the  ship. 

6008.  You  would  like  to  include  the  cargo  ?— 
If  I  could. 

6009.  Are  you  aware  that  in  99  cases  out  of 
100  the  cargo  does  not  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
ship  at  all  ? — No ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  if  you  put 
100  /.  penalty  on  either  ship  or  cargo,  you  would, 
in  one  way  or  another,  put  a  very  great  pressure 
on  the  person  who  manages  the  concern. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

6010.  You  mean  that  the  owner  of  the  cargo 
would  probably  make  the  shipowner  agree  that 
he  should  pay  *the  penalty  ? — Yes. 

Mr.    Corry. 

6011.  It  is  the  fact  that  bills  of  lading  are 
tranferred  as  bills  of  exchange,  and  are  passed 
from  one  to  another,  consequently,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  enforce  that  penalty? — You 
would  not  make  it  a  personal  responsibility,  you 
would  attach  the  cargo. 

6012.  You  think  the  recent  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  inquiring  more  particularly  into 
causes  of  loss  of  missing  and  foundering  ships,  has 
had  a  good  effect  ? — I  think  so,  certainly,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  have  more  effect,  especially  with 
regard  to  this  particular  class  of  dangerous  ships, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 

6013.  1  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  the 
class  of  ships.  Do  you  find  that  the  type  of 
ship  has  altered  very  considerably  in  the  last  ten 
years  ? — That  is  so. 

6014.  And  it  is  continually  changing? — 
Constantly  changing. 

6015.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  with  refe- 
rence to  the  Montreal  system  which  came  into 
operation  in  1875.  At  that  time,  almost  for  the 
first  time,  that  new  type  of  ship  was  sent  out  to 
Montreal  to  load,  and  no  doubt  the  masters  of 
the  ships  were  somewhat  inexperienced  in  the 
trade ;  but  do  you  consider  whether  the  autumn 
of  that  year  was  a  particularly  severe  autumn  ? — 
Yes ;  it  was  a  very  bad  winter. 

6016.  And  the  loss  of  all  kinds  of  ships  was 
much  greater  in  the  year  1872  than  they  had  been 
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especially  timber  ships  as  well  as  grain  ships 

6017.  The  Montreal  trade  is  almost  all  a  four- 
months'  trade  ? — It  is  a  summer  trade. 

6018.  Therefore  we  have  no  experience  what 
the  Montreal  trade  would  be  during  the  winter 
acoss  the  Atlantic  ? — No ;  it  is  a  very  incomplete 
analogy. 

6019.  The  Montreal  trade  is  confined  to  ships 
adapted  to  that  trade  particularly  ? — I  believe  so. 

6020.  Whereas,  m  the  United  States,  ships  of 
all  classes  and  ships  of  all  descriptions  are  put 
into  it  ? — That  is  so. 

6021.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  surveyors  of  the  foreign  ports  unless  they 
were  very  hirgely  paid,  and  that  it  would  also 
require  a  very  large  staff  to  sec  every  ship 
properly  loaded  ? — 1  think  so. 

6022.  Would  it  be  possible,  do  you  think,  for 
a  single  surveyor  to  see  3,000  ships  loaded,  as 
takes  place  at  the  port  of  New  York  every  year? 
— I  should  doubt  it ;  I  should  think  you  must 
have  a  much  larger  staff  if  you  are  to  do  that 
efficiently. 

6023.  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  surprised  to 
know  that  in  the  guano  trade  it  was  notorious 
that  the  surveyors  were  brought  regularly,  not 
only  for  the  loading,  but  for  the  depth  to  which 
they  loaded  the  ships  ? — I  should  think  it  ex* 
tremely  probable  from  all  I  know  of  what  was 
done  in  those  countries  generally  ;  one  must  re- 
member that ;  it  is  an  important  thing  to  re- 
member that  the  purity  of  an  officer  in  this 
country  depends  on  Ids  being  surrounded  by  pure 
officials.  Where  a  man  goes  to  South  America, 
or  one  of  those  places  where  corruption  prevails, 
his  morality  is  much  more  likely  to  suffer. 

6024.  Then  you  know  that  the  agents  of  the 
underwriters,  who  are  more  or  less  in  connection 
with  the  underwriting  offices  in  New  York,  are 
quite  as  likely  to  be  particular  with  reference  to 
the  loading  of  the  ships  in  which  they  take  risks 
as  any  Board  of  Trade  officer  ? — I  think  so. 

6025.  You  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion 
at  all  with  reference  to  the  loading  of  cargo  in 
bags  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  give  an  opinion  whether 
it  is  always  necessary  to  have  a  certain  quantity 
of  bags  or  not ;  that  is  a  point  upon  which  I  have 
been  in  great  doubt  from  reading  the  evidence. 
I  would  rather  not  express  an  opinion  upon  that 
point  at  all. 

6026.  You  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  an 
opinion  that  the  cargo  could  be  properly  secured 
by  shifting  boards,  or  otherwise,  as  provided  for 
by  the  Act  of  1876  ? — No  hesitation  at  all. 

6027.  You  wish  to  throw  all  the  responsibility 
on  the  shipowner,  and  not  relieve  him  in  any  way 
by  the  interference  of  the  officials  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ? — That  is  so. 

6028.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
amongst  shipowners  and  others  with  reference  to 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  which  took 
place  some  time  ago,  and  aftrr  a  Royal  Com- 
mission had  been  appointed  and  inquired  into  the 
matter,  and  rules  were  laid  down,  which  were 
not  acts  in  the  sense  of  being  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, you  found,  did  you  not,  that  cases  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  very  materially  diminished  ? 
— I  believe  they  have.  There  have  been  some 
cases  of  gross  negligence,  but  undoubtedly  that 
Commission,  and  the  subsequent  inquiries  and 
investigations,  educated  people  to  understand 
what  was  necessary  to  prevent  explosion. 

m  M  2  6029.  From 
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15  July  6020.  From  the  inquiries  you  have  made,  and 

1880.  your  experience  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  you 
say  whether  the  loss  of  grain  ships  has  been 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ships  and 
tonnage  engaged  in  that  trade  than  in  any  other 
trade  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question  off  hand  ; 
my  impression  is  that  it  has  not ;  my  impression 
is  that  if  you  take  the  coal  trade,  or  the  iron 
trade,  you  would  find  the  loss  quite  as  large. 

6030.  The  grain  trade  increased  very  materi- 
ally in  1879,  did  it  not,  to  what  it  ever  had  be- 
fore ?  —  It  did  very  much,  and  it  has  been 
constantly  increasing  for  the  last  few  years. 

6031.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  the  inquiries 
you  have  made,  that  the  construction  of  the  ships 
engaged  in  that  trade  had  had  something  to  do 
with  the  loss  ? — No  doubt,  in  the  case  of  these 
steamers  that  we  have  heard  so  much  of  in  the 
Atlantic,  these  deep  iron  steamers,  coupled  with 
the  loading. 

6032.  Do  you  think  there  is  the  same  reason 
for  interfering  with  the  loading  of  sailing  ships 
as  there  is  with  steamers? — No;  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  I  have  iold  you,  was  at 
the  time  this  agitation  began,  being  specially 
directed  to  that  particular  class  of  steamers,  what- 
ever they  were  carrying,  and  it  is  to  that  particular 
class  of  steamers  that  I  wish  now  to  direct  atten- 
tion. 

6033.  Does  the  construction  refer  to  the  length, 
and  breadth  and  depth  ? — As  far  as  I  can  gather, 
being  entirely  a  landsman,  it  is  this :  The  ship- 
owners thought  that  a  long  narrow  vessel  would 
be  more  easily  propelled  than  a  broad  ship.  You 
first  had  ships  constructed  with  awning-decks. 
Those  ships  were  not  found  to  be  strong  enough, 
and  they  were  built  much  stronger ;  Lloyd's  in- 
sisted on  putting  a  load-line  on  awning- deck 
ships,  and  then  you  had  the  ships  built  high  and 
deep,  but  very  strong.  The  shipowner  loaded 
these  high,  and  deep,  and  narrow  ships,  to  the 
same  point  as  he  would  have  loaded  a  broad  ship 
m  comparison,  and  consequently  the  ship  became 
top-heavy.  When  the  last  inquiry  took  place 
the  complaint  was  as  to  awning-deck  ships ;  now 
there  is  another  type  of  ship  which  is  the  subject 
complaint.  You  stop  one  hole  and  another  is 
opened. 

6034.  These  particular  deep  ships  that  you 
refer  to  now,  of  course  show  a  very  large  amount 
of  freeboard  in  proportion  to  their  breadth? — 
Yes,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  there 
is  below. 

6035.  But  to  a  person  walking  along  the  quay 
they  would  show  a  very  large  proportion  of  free- 
board ? — Yes. 

6036.  To  another  person  it  might  appear  a 
very  much  safer  ship  though  differently  con- 
structed ? — Yes. 

6037.  You  referred  to  the  investigation  that 
took  place  the  other  day,  with  reference  to  the 
"  Knowsley  Hall ;"  you  do  not  think  that  that 
inquiry  was  of  very  great  advantage  ? — No,  I  do 
not;  because  there  was  nothing  to  throw  suspicion 
on  anybody. 

6038.  Consequently  that  was  a  very  consider- 
able expense  to  the  shipowner? — Very  con- 
siderable ;  and  to  the  public. 

6039.  There  was  another  ship  referred  to,  the 
"  Great.  Queensland  "  ?— Yes. 

6040.  You  do  not  think  that  inquiry  was  of  any 
great  advantage  either? — I  think  that  inquiry 
was  of  great  advantage. 


Mr.  Cvrry — continued. 

6041.  That  was  with  reference  to  the  gun- 
powder ?  —  Yes ;  the  u  Viceroy  "  was  the  one 
that  I  mentioned,  as  worse  than  useless. 

6042.  Though  at  the  present  time  the  Board 
of  Trade  are  holding  preliminary  inquiries  into 
the  loss  of  every  ship  missing  or  foundered,  or 
from  any  cause,  you  do  not  think  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  hold  a  public  inquiry  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  it  would  not  be  worth  while. 

6043.  The  expense  would  be  very  considerable? 
— Both  to  the  public  and  the  shipowner. 

6044.  Has  not  the  expense  with  reference  to 
these  matters  very  greatly  increased  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years  ? — Very  largely. 

6045.  Has  not  the  legislation  of  1876  added 
very  considerably  to  the  staff  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ? — Very  largely  to  the  staff  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  expenses  of  these  inquiries. 

6046.  There  may  be  two  opinions,  I  suppose, 
as  to  whether  that  additional  expense  is  necessary 
or  not  ? — The  Board  of  Trade  have  hardly  had 
any  option  in  the  matter. 

6047.  You  said  the  size  of  foreign  ships  was 
less  than  the  average  size  of  British  shifts? — 
Much  less. 

6048.  You  refer  to  steamers  ? — To  both. 

Mr.  Dawson. 

6049.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  British 
ships  do  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  entire 
trade  of  the  world  as  compared  with  foreign 
ships;  now,  you  said,  that  the  loss  of  foreign 
ships  was  less  than  of  British  ships? — Only  so 
far  as  those  very  imperfect  returns  show. 

6050.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  the  fact  of 
there  being  an  uncontrolled  system,  might  have 
induced  the  very  fact  of  a  larger  trade.  Our 
ships  might  have  been  able  to  take  cargoes  of  a 
reckless  character  when  they  were  without  any 
legislation  ? — If  so  surveys  stop  trade. 

6051.  They  have  lost  the  shipping,  and  we 
have  got  it  on  account  of  the  uncontrolled 
manner  in  which  we  put  the  cargo  on  board  ? — I 
do  not  follow  that ;  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  energy 
and  skill  of  the  British  race,  much  more  than  to 
any  question  of  legislation. 

6052.  I  think  I  heard  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry, that  there  are  some  laws  affecting  foreign 
vessels  by  their  own  Governments  ? — I  am  able 
to  speak  very  imperfectly  on  that  point,  but  there 
was  a  Return  called  for,  I  think  it  was  in  the 
year  1873  or  1874,  from  the  Ministers  in  foreign 
countries  as  to  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  with 
regard  to  their  shipping,  and  you  will  find  a  great 
deal  of  information  in  that 

6053.  Could  not  a  competent  person  be  found 
from  this  great  nation,  at  any  expense,  to  put  into 
operation  an  effective  system  ot  examination  ? — 
I  do  not  doubt,  that  if  you  choosed  to  send  a 
Captain  Murray,  a  Mr.  Martell*  a  Mr.  Wims- 
hurst,  or  any  of  these  people  to  New  York,  and 
give  them  large  salaries,  they  would  manage 
the  thing  with  perfect  ability,  I  am  certain. 
Whether  they  would  satisfy  the  shipowner,  or 
whether  they  would  do  all  that  was  wise  and 
right,  I  do  not  know,  but  that  they  would  be 
free  from  any  danger  of  corruption  I  do  not 
doubt.  You  might  even  with  less  trouble  and 
expense,  if  you  thought  it  worth  while,  employ  a 
competent  person  to  go  and  stay  a  few  months  in 
New  York,  and  see  the  thing  and  report  how  it 
was  done  there. 

6054.  I  think  you  have  said,  that  there  were 

notorious 
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BOtoriou9  cases  of  bribery  ? — I  have  not  spoken 
of  New  York,  although  one  hears  suspicions  about 
the  United  States,  but  I  spoke  with  confidence 
about  South  America. 

6055.  Were  those  persons  who  had  been  notori- 
ously corrupt,  all  paid  two  guineas  ? — No ;  that 
is  confounding  two  classes  of  people.  The  per- 
sons I  spoke  ot  as  being  notoriously  corrupt  were 
the  officials  of  the  South  American  Governments. 
The  persons  I  spoke  of  as  not  beinar  competent 
were  persons  employed  by  the  consuls. 

6056.  Instead  of  giving  it  a  fair  trial  it  was 
a  very  unfair  trial,  was  it  not,  to  give  them  two 
guineas  and  leave  them  open  to  bribery ;  and  yet 
you  judge  the  result  of  a  system  from  such 
wretched  agency? — If  you  choose  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  sending  very  competent  persons  out 
from  this  country  to  each  of  these  ports  for  the 
purpose  of  supervising,  it  may  be  a  few  ships, 
you  may  do  it. 

6057.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  prudent  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  send  to  one  port,  shipping 
largely  to  this  country,  competent  persons  were 
paid  and  above  suspicion  ;  would  not  that  be  an 
experiment  worth  trying? — That  is  a  different 
question.  But  you  must  rem.ember  at  present 
that  there  is  no  legal  power  to  do  it.  The  only 
thing  the  Board  of  Trade  have  hitherto  had  power 
to  do,  is  to  pay  a  man  to  go  on  board  when  the 
master  allocs  it,  and  report. 

6058.  You  said  that  all  inquiries,  as  far  as  they 
have  gone,  have  improved  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  before? — I  did. 

6059.  Is  not  that  a  very  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  proceeding  with  renewed  inquiries  ? — 
"Wherever  you  can  do  it  effectually  I  am  entirely 
in  favour  of  extending  the  inquiries,  as  far  as  you 
can. 

6060.  The  Home  Secretary  has  referred  to 
the  policy  of  the  Vatican  ;  has  the  policy  of  the 
Vatican  anything  to  do  with  merchant  shipping  ? 

—I  do  not  think  I  have  any  answer  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  Barclay. 

6061.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  hard-and-fast 
rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  inspec- 
tors or  surveyers  in  regard  to  the  stowage  of 
grain  cargoes,  and  with  regard  to  the  water-line, 
or  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  cargo  in  (he 
vessel? — 1  am  very  much,  as  a  general  principle, 
against  hard-and-fast  rules,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  am  ppposed  to  a  system  of  pre- 
liminary inspection,  because  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  business  with  many  officials,  and  a 
great  many  ports,  as  there  would  be  in  this  case, 
the  system  inevitably  degenerates  into  hard-and- 
fast  rules. 

6062.  The  duties  of  the  inspectors  to  survey 
those  vessels  loading  cargoes,  are  very  much 
matters  of  opinion,  rather  than  questions  of  fact, 
are  they  not  ? — They  are  matters  of  great  delicacy 
and  difficulty,  I  will  take  the  question  of  the 
load-line ;  you  have  certainly  considerable  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  Although  competent  persons 
might  in  a  bad  case  be  able  to  say  that  a  given 
ship  was  too  deep,  yet  it  might  be  difficult  to  get 
the  same  persons  to  agree  what  ought  to  be  her 
absolute  load-line. 

6063.  Is  it  the  same  in  regard  to  the  proper 
stowage  of  cargo  ? — I  think  so. 

6064.  One  of  the  difficulties  probably  in  re- 
gard to  the  appointing  of  inspectors,   possibly 
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more  in  regard  to  the  checking  of  them,  is  that 
these  are  questions,  are  they  not,  on  which  sur- 
veyors may  fairly  enough  differ,  rather  than 
questions  of  fact  which  may  be  determined  with 
exactitude  ? — Yes,  questions  of  discretion  very 
often. 

6065.  Therefore  there  is  much  greater  diffi- 
culty in  checking  inspectors  respecting  these 
matters  than  there  is  with  regard  to  mines  or 
prisons,  where  they  are  guided  by  hard  rules  and 
regulations  ? — I  am  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
mining  law;  but  I  should  imagine  that  even  in 
the  case  of  mines  there  must  be  a  great  difficulty 
about  hard-and-fast  rules.  At  any  rate  with  ships, 
changing  as  they  constantly  are,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  have  hard-and-fast  rules,  which  shall  apply 
themselves  to  all  circumstances. 

6066.  I  suppose  in  every  case  almost,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  would  depend  on  the 
inspector's  opinion  ?— Very  often  a  great  deal. 

6067.  That  is  a  temptation  both  to  the  ship- 
owner, or  whoever  has  the  control  of  the  ship^ 
and  also  to  the  surveyor,  a  temptation  to  which 
the  inspectors  of  mines  and  prisons  are  not  sub- 
ject ? — -I  think  so, 

6068.  Could  you  maintain  easily  any  effective 
check  upon  your  surveyors  abroad  ? — I  do  not 
think  we  could. 

6069.  I  daresay  in  the  case  of  mines  some  of 
the  people  representing  the  miners  act  as  a  check 
upon  the  inspectors  or  surveyors  in  this  country; 
would  there  be  any  corresponding  class  interest* 
in  the  case  of  loading  vessels  ?  Would  you  expect 
the  sailors  to  complain  of  a  failure  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  inspectors? — I  am  afraid  not  in  a 
sensible  way.  1  am  afraid  they  would  be  rather 
disposed  to  do  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Rock  Terrace,''  turn  the  non-compliance  with 
regulations  into  an  excuse  for  mutinous  conduct. 
We  do  not  find  that  we  get  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  from  sailors  in  seeing  to  the  unsea- 
worthiness of  a  ship. 

6070.  Would  not  the  examination  of  the  vessel 
at  the  port  of  discharge  give  you  full  information, 
as  regards  the  proper  stowage  of  the  cargo  ? — 
Yes,  1  think  so,  where  she  arrives. 

6071.  And  the  owner  might  be  made  subject 
to  penal  consequences  if,  on  the  discharge,  the 
vessel  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyors, 
and  other  competent  authorities,  that  the  cargo 
had  not  been  properly  stowed?— Yes,  that  is  the 
case  now  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  I  would 
make  it  still  more  so  than  it  is. 

6072.  Does  the  Board  of  Trade  examine  all 
the  grain -laden  vessels  throughout  their  dis- 
charge ? — It  examines  them,  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, with  such  staff  as  they  have.  We  do  not 
get  a  report  of  all  the  grain-laden  vessels,  but 
we  get  a  report  in  a  case  m  which  the  cargo  is 
improperly  stowed. 

6073.  Cargo  that  has  shifted? — Yes,  or  where 
there  is  any  reason  for  complaint,  or  where  the 
shifting  boards  are  insufficient 

6074.  That  is  to  say,  where  they  have  proved 
insufficient,  but  if  a  vessel  is  favoured  with  a 
good  voyage,  she  may  come  across  with  insuffi- 
cient shifting  boards? — If  the  officer  becomes 
aware  of  it,  and  he  generally  does,  he  is  bound  to 
report  to  us  in  that  case,  even  though  no  acci- 
dent happened. 

6075.  Plow  would  the  officer  become  aware  of 
it  ?  —  He  is  ordered  to  look  at  all  the  grain-laden 
ships. 

M  M  3  6076.  During 
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6076.  During  the  discharge? — During  the  dis- 
charge. I  will  not  say,  with  the  number  there 
are,  that  every  vessel  is  thorough  inspected,  but 
they  are  all  subject  to  this  survey. 

6077.  Have  you  any  reports  from  surveyors 
which  come  up  from  the  ports  of  call? — You 
will  find,  in  a  Parliamentary  Paper  of  1876,  the 
answers  to  the  Board  of  Trade  up  to  that  time, 
and  I  mentioned  last  time  I  was  here,  that  we 
had  those  reports  continued. 

6078.  Are  you  aware  of  any  rules  or  regula- 
tions by  Continental  nations  and  European  na- 
tions with  regard  to  the  proper  stowage  of  grain 
cargoes  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  it,  I  do  not 
think  there  are  in  the  great  grain  loading  ports. 

6079.  Would  two  guineas  be  a  fair  fee  for  the 
supervision  of  a  vessel  loading,  providing  there 
were  as  many  vessels  to  survey  as  the  surveyor 
could  undertake  ? — I  should  think  it  would,  but 
very  much  depends  on  the  circumstances.  In  some 
of  the  cases  the  surveyor  has  to  go  into  an  open 
roadstead ;  in  some  cases  he  has  to  go  miles  from 
his  own  home ;  so  much  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances. 

6080.  You  suggessed,  I  think,  that  the  owner 
of  the  cargo  might  be  made  responsible  for  its 
being  properly  stowed? — I  did  not  say  the 
owner  of  tne  cargo — the  cargo. 

6081.  If  you  make  the  cargo  responsible,  is 
not  that  making  the  owner  responsible  ? — I  think 
that  would  be  settled  between  the  owner  of  the 
cargo  and  the  person  who  ships  the  cargo. 


Mr.  liarclay — continued. 

6082.  Has  the  owner  any  control  usually  over 
the  way  the  cargo  is  loaded  ? — I  think  he  would 
make  it  a  portion  of  his  contract  with  the  person 
who  loaded  his  cargo  that  it  should  be  properly 
loaded. 

6083.  Does  not  every  charter-party  involve  on 
the  part  of  the  ship  owner  that  he  is  going  to 
properly  stow  his  ca^go  and  send  his  ship  to  sea 
in  a  seaworthy  state? — 1  think  so. 

6084.  That  is  nothing  in  addition  to  the  law 
at  the  present  moment  ? — No,  but  then  if  you 
recover  against  the  cargo  under  that  law,  the 
cargo  owner  would  be  able  to  recover  from  the 
shipowner. 

6085.  You  would  have  greater  facilities  for 
recovering  against  the  cargo  than  against  the 
shipowner? — I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  the 
ship  or  the  cargo.  What  I  want  to  avoid  is 
the  difficulty  of  putting  the  unfortunate  master 
in  the  dock,  and  proceeding  only  against  him. 

6086.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  put  the 
saddle  at  once  on  the  right  horse,  and  put  it  on 
the  shipowner,  who  is  responsible  for  it  ?* — Put  it 
on  the  ship.  We  cannot  proceed  criminally 
against  the  shipowner,  because  he  is  not  per- 
sonally a  party  in  the  transaction.  There  are 
many  cases  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts 
in  which  you  impose  a  penalty  on  the  ship 
itself,  and  there  it  only  falls  on  the  shipowner. 
That  is  what  I  want. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 


Witness.']  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  I 
answered  some  of  the  questions  of  the  honourable 
Member  for  Forfarshire  quite  as  distinctly  as  I 
might  have  done ;  he  put  it  to  me  whether  one 
of  our  great  difficulties  was  not  that  in  dealing 
with  these  cases  we  often  had  questions  which 
were  not  questions  of  fact,  but  questions  of  dis- 
cretion and  opinion,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  have 
stated  that  that  was  the  case  more  distinctly  than 
I  did.  It  is  quite  true  that  where  an  officer  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  to  determine  whether  a 
ship  is  safe  or  not,  whether,  fof  instance,  she 
is  properly  constructed,  or  properly  loaded,  very 
difficult  questions  of  nautical  practice  and  of 
opinion  and  discretion  are  involved;. it  is  not 
simply  a  question  whether  a  particular  precau- 
tion has  become  complied  with,  but  whether  on 
the  whole  the  ship  is  safe,  and  that  involves  a 
number  of  very  difficult  questions  of  discretion. 
At  the  present  moment  we  have  great  difficulties 
arising  from  differences  of  opinion  amongst 
skilleu  officers  in  cases  where  we  have  to  deal 
with  questions  of  load-line.  In  connection  with 
the  same  subject  I  wish  to  add  something  upon 
a  point  which  was  much  pressed  upon  me  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  namely,  the  case  of  the  Inspec- 
tors of  Mines  and  Factories,  namely,  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
law  as  administered  by  the  Home  Office  in  these 
cases,  and  the  law  concerning,  as  administered 
by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  a  difference  which  would 
be  still  greater  than  it  is  if  the  change  which  the 
Home  Secretary  appears  to  wish  were  carried 
into  effect,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  to  exercise  the  power  of  seeing  that  every 
ship  is  safe  before  sne  starts,  both  in  point  of 
construction  and  in  point  of  stowage.  In  the 
case  of  mines,  and  I  believe  also  in  the  case  of 
factories  the  law  is  of  this  nature ;  it  lays  down 
in  great  detail  certain  rules  and  precautions ;  the 
inspectors  are  empowered  to  look  at  the  mine  or 
factory,  and  see  that  those  precautions  are  ob- 
served ;  if  they  are  not  observed,  the  course  of 
the  inspector  is  not  to  stop  the  mine,  but  to  go 
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before  a  court  of  justice,  and  sue  the  mine  owner 
for  apenalty,  in  which  case  the  mine  owner  has 
the  advantage  of  having  the  case  tried  in  a  court  of 
law  before  any  action  is  taken.  There  are  also 
other  clauses  under  which,  if  the  inspector  thinks 
any  further  precautions  necessary,  he  may  give 
notice  of  them  to  the  mine  owner;  the  mine 
owner,  if  he  does  not  agree,  may  call  for  arbitra- 
tion, the  inspector  or  the  Home  Office  appoint  an 
arbitrator,  and  the  mine  owner  appoints  another, 
and  it  is  decided  by  the  arbitrators,  or  in  case  of 
difference,  by  an  umpire,  whether  the  mine  owner 
ought  to  observe  the  precautions  or  not ;  so  that 
in  that  case  also  there  is  no  discretion  left  to  the 
inspector,  but  the  mine  owner  has  an  opportunity 
of  objecting  before  the  thing  is  enforced  and  it 
goes  to  arbitration.  In  all  these  particulars  there 
is  a  very  great  difference  between  those  cases  and 
the  case  of  ships  where  the  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  invested  with  a  large  discretionary 
power.  There  is  again  this  furtner  great  differ- 
ence, that  the  inspector  has  no  power  whatever 
to  stop  the  working  of  a  mine  or  a  factory, 
whereas  the  Government  officer  has  power  to  de- 
tain a  ship ;  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  indeed  to 
detain  a  ship ;  delay  is  everything  in  these  days, 
and  although  the  shipowner  has  power  of  appeal- 
ing to  a  court  of  survey,  or  of  bringing  an  action 
if  Tie  is  illegally  treated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
their  detaining  officer,  yet  that  is  a  very  different 
sort  of  remedy,  and  a  much  less  adequate  re- 
medy, and  is  sometimes  a  remedy  much  more  un- 
fair to  the  Government  itself  than  the  course 
which  is  pursued  under  the  Mines  Acts  and  the 
Factories  Act,  where  the  inspector  has  to  go  to 
the  court  of  justice,  whose  decision  removes  all 
responsibility  from  the  inspector  and  from  the 
Home  Secretary.  I  think  those  are  very  im- 
portant distinctions,  and  I  was  anxious  to  bring 
them  beiore  the  Committee. 

Chairman. 

6087.  I  think  I  may  say  that  if  Parliament 

were  to  enact  provisions  for  the  better  carriage 
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and  the  safer  carriage  of  grain  cargoes,  but 
putting  a  penalty  upon  non-compliance  with 
those  provisions,  that  would  be  an  analogous 
case  to  the  case  of  th6  Mines  Regulations  Act? 
— That  would  be  an  analogous  case  to  the  case 
of  the  Mines  Regulations  Act. 

6088.  And  it  would  not  be  open  to  the  objec- 
tion which  you  take  to  the  fixing  of  a  load-line 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  to  interferences  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  before  the  offence  has  been 
adjudged  upon  by  a  court  of  law  ?— No,  it  would 
not  be  open  to  that  objection  ;  it  would,  unless 
the  Act  is  carefully  guarded,  be  open  to  other 
objections,  namely,  that  if  your  precautions  are 
too  stringent,  or  rigid,  they  will  embarrass  the 
trade  ;  and,  further,  that  unless  your  precautions 
are  wide  enough  and  stringent  enough  to  meet  all 
cases,  you  would,  by  enforcing  these  precautions, 
relieve  the  shipowner  from  taking  other  pre- 
cautions which  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Talbot 

6089.  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask  you  about 
your  previous  evidence  ;  in  the  first  place,  going 
back  to  your  evidence  on  the  10th  June,  I  find 
that  in  answer  to  the  Question,  No.  14,  you  say 
that  "  Previously  to  the  present  year  it  was  only 
in  exceptional  cases  that  the  Board  of  Trade  in- 
stituted such  inquiries  "  (that  is  inquiries  into 
the  loss  of  missing  vessels),  "  because  there  was 
extreme  difficulty  iu  getting  at  evidence  ;  in 
certain  cases  they  did  so ;  but  attention  having 
been  called  to  the  number  of  losses  from  founder- 
ings  of  ships,  especially  of  steam  ships,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  winter,  the  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  gave  directions  that  inquiries 
should  be  held  into  the  losses  of  all  missing  and 
foundering  ships  wherever  it  was  possible  to  get 
any  evidence  of  the  condition  in  which  the  ship 
left  her  port  of  departure,  and  that  was  carried 
back  to  some  period  in  the  year  1879."  I  will 
ask  you  first  of  all  what  is  the  date  of  that  order ; 
I  believe  the  date  of  that  order  is  the  14th 
January,  in  this  year  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

6090.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  that  was  the 
first  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  such 
cases  ? — Oh,  certainly  not ;  very  far  from  that ; 
I  mentioned  the  last  day  I  was  here  that  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  bad  been 
called  early  last  year,  in  April  1879,  to  what 
appeared  to  their  officers  then  to  be  a  very 
serious  evil,  namely,  the  sinking  of  large  steam- 
ships in  the  Atlantic  trade ;  that  was  not  di- 
rected specially  to  the  case  of  grain  ships ;  it 
was  directed  to  the  sinking  of  a  particular  class 
of  high  deep  ships  loaded  with  homogeneous 
cargoes,  with  three  decks,  or  with  one  deck  not 
laid,  and  frequently  with  water-ballast  tanks; 
attention  had  been  called  to  that  repeatedly  by 
the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1879;  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
inquiring  into  cases  of  those  ships ;  they  had  par- 
ticulars both  of  the  losses  of  such  ships,  and  of 
the  surviving  ships  of  the  same  class,  and 
which  appeared  to  be  open  to  these  dangers ; 
and  they  were  proceeding  at  the  time  when  the 
agitation  about  grain  cargoes  began,  to  deal  with 
that  class  of  case.  I  wish  to  state  in  a  very  em- 
phatic manner  that  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  believe  that  attention*  has  been  diverted 
from  what  has  been  the  real  evil  by  this  agitation 
about  bags,  and  that  had  they  not  been  obliged 


Mr,  Talbot — continued 

to  spend  their  time  upon  making  a  case  for  this 
Committee,  and  in  dealing  with  this  question  of 
bags,  they  would  have  been  able  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  have  done  in  dealing  with 
the  case  of  this  peculiar  class  of  ship.  I  say 
further,  that  had  the  present  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  been  able  to  devote  to  that  sub- 
ject one-fourth  of  the  time  which  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  question  by  this  Committee,  we 
should  have  gone  a  great  deal  farther  than  we 
have  in  dealing  with  the  true  evil ;  that  is  not 
with  grain-laden  ships,  as  such  ;  but  with  the 
class  of  high,  deep  three -decked  vessels,  fre- 
quently with  water  ballast,  which  carry  homo- 
geneous cargoes,  and  many  of  which  have  foun- 
dered from  want  of  stability. 

6091.  So  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  a  very  in- 
correct statement  to  say  that  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  called  to  this  matter  by  the 
agitation  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Plimsoll  ? — I  say  that  our  attention  was  diverted 
from  the  more  important  question  of  this  class  of 
ships  to  the  very  much  less  important  question 
of  carrying  grain  in  bags.  I  wish  to  mention, 
what  I  have  not  done  before,  that  notwithstand- 
ing that  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  whole 
department  has  been  taken  with  this  question  of 
bags,  something  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
class  of  ships  to  which  I  refer.  There  have 
been  more  and  more  careful  inquiries  into  the 
losses  of  ships  of  this  class ;  those  inquiries  have 
been  conducted  with  extreme  care,  with  more 
than  common  care ;  and  professional  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  professional  men  of 
experience  from  outside,  have  been  employed, 
both  as  witnesses  and  to  examine  into  the  cases 
beforehand,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  facts  might 
be  carefully  got  out.  I  think  there  are  not  less 
than  nine  of  these  cases  that  have  been  investi- 
gated by  the  French  Commissioners.  When  the 
first  of  these  cases  were  inquired  into,  viz.,  the 
"  ^larlborough  "  and  the  "  Kensington,"  and  the 
result  was  found  to  bear  out  the  views  which 
had  been  entertained  by  the  professional  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  reports  of  the 
Wreck  Commissioners  were  sent  to  all  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  their 
information  and  guidance,  that  is  to  say,  for 
their  guidance  uncler  their  general  instructions, 
which  directed  them  to  stop  unsafe  ships,  their 
attention  was  directed  to  this  class  of  ship  as  a 
class  of  ship  to  which  they  ought  to  give  particu- 
lar attention,  so  that  they  might  detain  them  if 
they  found  them  unsafe.  Subsequently,  after 
other  inquiries  had  shown  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  they  were  on  the  right  track  in  this  matter, 
further  instructions  were  issued  on  the  3rd 
June  1880,  giving  the  particulars  of  five  or  six 
cases ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  that 
I  should  read  to  the  Committee  the  terms  of  that 
circular :  "  These  and  other  cases,  the  reports  of 
which  are  sent  herewith,  show  that  danger  and 
loss  have  been  incurred  by  sending  to  sea  at 
seasons  and  on  voyages  when  bad  weather  may 
be  expected,  ships  so  constructed  as  to  be 
peculiarly  dangerous  when  overloaded  or  im- 
properly loaded,  and  so  loaded  as  to  render  them 
specially  liable  to  capsize.  1 1,  further  appears 
that  the  owner's  statutory  load  mark  on  these 
ships  has  been  so  placed  as  to  give  far  less  free- 
board than  is  prudent  or  safe,  and  that  they  have 
been  loaded  close  to  this  mark.  They  are  gene- 
rally 
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rally  strongly  built  and  high  classed,  but  it  would 
seem  that  in  many  cases  few  or  no  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  ensure  their  stability,  or  to 
ascertain  with  what  quantity  and  weight  of  bulk 
cargoes  they  can  be  safely  sent  to  sea.  The  prin- 
cipal officer  should  look  over  the  "  Mercantile 
Navy  List "  and  the  books  of  the  registration 
societies  with  which  he  is  furnished,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  any  and  what  ships  of  the  descrip- 
tions named  in  these  reports  are  loading  or  pre- 
paring for  sea  in  his  district.  He  should  instruct 
his  staff  to  keep  a  careful  watch  upon  such  ships ; 
to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  principal  officer 
the  position  of  the  owner's  load-line  mark,  and  to 
pay  attention  to  their  loading.  If  the  mark 
appeal's  to  the  principal  officer  to  be  too  high 
upon  the  ship's  side ;  or  if  from  any  other  reason 
there  is  cause  to  suspect  dangerous  loading,  he 
should  give  special  attention  to  the  case,  and  take 
the  ordinary  steps  for  the  detention  of  the  ship  if 
she  is  about  to  proceed  to  sea  so  loaded  as  to  be 
dangerous.  In  any  case  of  doubt  or  difficulty 
immediate  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  by  telegram.  The  Board  of  Trade  are 
aware  of  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  task 
thus  thrown  on  the  surveyors ;  but  the  dangers 
brought  to  light  by  the  recent  reports  are  so 
great  that  the  Board  of  Trade  think  it  necessary 
to  emphasise  their  previous  instructions,  and  to 
make  it  known  to  their  own  officers  and  others 
that  in  theee  cases  they  will,  where  there  is  a 
doubt,  rather  run  the  risk  of  actions  for  damages 
than  allow  ships  to  go  to  sea  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  crews." 

6092.  I  see  again  in  answer  to  Question  39, 
you  say,  answering  the  Home  Secretary  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  inqui- 
ries, "  We  always  have,  when  a  ship  is  known  to 
be  lost,  such  an  inquiry  made  as  an  officer  of 
Customs  or  a  consul  can  make  on  the  spot,  and 
report  to  us ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  more  impor- 
tant cases  that  those  more  elaborate  inquiries  are 
held  under  the  statute ;"  so  that  it  would  not  be 
correct  to  say  that  no  notice  had  been  taken  of 
the  missing  ships  even  before  the  energetic 
action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — No.  Of 
course  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  missing 
ship  is  that  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  get  any 
report  from  the  survivors.  But  the  Board  always 
do  get  a  report  from  the  owner  of  the  loss  of 
the  ship ;  and  where  there  has  been  any  ground 
to  suspect  anything  wrong,  further  inquiry  has 
been  made. 

6093.  I  have  one  or  two  questions  to  ask  you 
as  to  Mr.  PlimsolPs  evidence,  though  I  do  not 
want  to  occupy  more  time  than  is  necessary  on 
that ;  in  answer  to  Question  107,  Mr.  Plimsoll 
says,  "  I  think  the  reports  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  been  purposely  made  so  that  they  may  be 
unintelligible;"  is  there  any  foundation  for  that 
statement? — Absolutely  none;  I  hardly  think 
it  worth  while  to  contradict  it. 

6094.  Further  on,  he  says :  "  Here  are  four 
cases  in  which  Lord  Sandon  was  put  up  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  say  that  the  vessel  contained 
general  cargo  in  opposition  to  a  statement  of 
mine  in  the  House  ot  Commons,  that  they  were 
grain-laden  vessels,  and  I  wish  to  give  you  the 
loading,  so  that  you  may  see  the  class  of  vessels 
which  are  not  considered  grain-laden  vessels;" 
have  you  anything  to  say  on  those  cases? — I 
have  already  put  in  full  accounts  of  the  loading 
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of  these  vessels  which,  I  think,  distinctly  show 
that  Lord  Sandon  was  justified  in  what  he  said. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  one  of  those 
vessels  has  come  to  our  notice  again,  the  "  Zan- 
zibar." That  vessel  sailed  from  New  York  ;  she 
was  laden  with  7,000  quarters  of  grain  in  bulk, 
7,640  sacks  of  flour  and  oatmeal ;  2,379  barrels 
of  flour,  299  boxes  of  bacon,  100  barrels  of  tal- 
low, 475  tierces  of  lard,  and  29  tierces  of  provi- 
sions. The  grain  was  stowed  in  the  lower  hold, 
and  the  provisions  in  the  between  decks;  that 
vessel  was  loaded  under  the  supervision  of  the 
port  warden,  and  she  is  stated  to  have  left  New 
York  in  excellent  trim.  I  believe  that  the 
surveys  and  inspection  of  the  port  warden  are 
safer  surveys  and  more  strict  than  those  of 
Vining's  Bureau ;  therefore  probably  this  vessel 
sailed  under  conditions  at  least  as  strict  as  could 
ever  have  been  enforced  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  you  see  from  what  I  have  told  you  what 
the  cargo  was. 

Mr.  Corry* 

6095.  When  did  she  sail  ? — She  has  been 
missing  since  the  11th  of  January  1879;  I  can- 
not tell  you  the  date  of  her  sailing  without  look- 
ing further.  She  was  one  of  this  particular  class 
of  vessel  to  which  I  have  referred :  she  had 
three  tiers  of  beams,  two  decks  laid  ;  she  had 
water  ballast  tanks  ;  the  proportion  of  the 
depth  to  the  breadth  was  a7,  and  she  was,  as  I 
told  you,  loaded  under  supervision  at  New  York. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

6096.  What  do  you  mean  by  two  decks  ? — Two 
decks  were  laid,  and  the  third  deck  the  beams  were 
not  laid.  It  was  one  of  this  class  of  vessel  of 
which  I  have  spoken  so  much.  Now  we  have 
received  this  morning  this  message  from  the  sea : 
"A  bottle  was  picked  up  last  week  at  Bally- 
bunian,  a  small  watering  place  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Shannon,  containing  a  paper  on  which  was 
written  the  following:  '  S.S.  "Zanzibar,"  Thurs- 
day, 15th  January,  8  pm.  We  are  preparing  to 
leave  the  ship,  as  she  is  fast  filling  ;  lee  rail 
under  water ;  fires  out  for  three  hours ;  crew 
trying  to  throw  cargo  overboard ;  the  weather  is 
moderating  a  little,  out  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
water  in  the  ship,  and  little  hopes  of  saving  our-* 
selves.'"  I  see  that  she  left  New  York  for 
Glasgow  on  the  11th  of  January  1879,  and 
George  Campbell,  who  signs  this  paper,  was  the 
second  engineer.  So  we  have  now  heard  some- 
thing of  that  vessel,  and  the  probability  is  that 
she  capsized  as  the  other  vessels  of  the  same 
class  have  done. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

6097.  Is  that  one  in  which  an  inquiry  has 
already  been  made  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  with- 
out looking. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

6098.  It  is  mentioned  in  this  report,  and  there 
is  no  entry  under  the  head  of  remarks,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  inquiry  ? — If  she  is  not  in  the 
list  I  gave  you  of  inquiries  held  under  Lord 
Sandon's  Minute,  the  inquiry  has  not  been  held 
in  that  case  yet.  It  is  quite  clear  there  had 
been  no  inquiry  held  at  the  time  of  this  paper, 
but  this  paper  was  printed  weeks,  if  not  months, 

ago. 

N  N  6099.  You 
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19  July 
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Mr.  Talbot. 

6099.  You  would  not  like  to  say  off-hand 
whether  the  receipt  of  such  a  message  as  that 
which  you  have  just  read  from  the  sea  would 
lead  you  to  recommend  an  inquiry  in  that  case  ? 
— No,  there  would  be  no  question  here,  because 
it  would  come  within  the  terms  of  Lord  Sandon's 
Minute. 

6i00.  That  very  ship,  the  "Zanzibar,"  of 
which  you  have  just  read  the  particulars,  was 
one  to  which  attention  was  specially  called  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  long  before  the  date  of  Lord 
Sandon's  Minute  ? — I  think  this  ship  was  one  to 
which  attention  was  specially  called. 

6101.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  Baying,  that 
Captain  Murray  wrote  a  strong  Minute  on  this 
very  case  of  the  "  Zanzibar "  ? — Yes,  he  did, 
quite  early  in  last  year. 

6102.  1  think  he  said:  "Another  steamer  lost 
in  the  Atlantic  trade ;  these  losses  are  getting  to 
be  frequent,  and  very  serious ;  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  them  should  be  got  out  ? — I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  have  been  misleading  you  with  respect 
to  an  inquiry  in  this  case.  This  case  occurred 
long  before  the  date  of  Lord  Sandon's  Minute, 
or  the  time  to  which  it  applies,  consequently  no 
inquiry  has  been  held  in  that  case.  When  we 
began  to  inquire  into  the  losses  of  these  ships, 
we  had  so  many  more  recent  cases  that  it  was 
not  thought  desirable  to  carry  them  further 
back  than  the  autumn  of  1879 :  the  Wreck  Com- 
missioner was  fully  employed. 

6103.  Of  course  no  good  could  be  done  in  this 
special  case  by  inquiry,  in  regard  to  this  particu- 
lar ship  ? — Clearly  not,  and  very  likely  no 
inquiry  would  have  been  held  under  any  former 
system  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  because  this  ship 
was  stated  to  be  loaded  under  the  system  of  the 
Port  Warden  at  New  York,  which  we  know  to 
be  a  good  system. 

6104.  Probably,  if  any  legislation  were  at- 
tempted in  this  matter,  you  could  do  nothing 
better  than  load  under  such  supervision  as  that  ? 
— Quite  so ;  you  could  not  have  better  supervi- 
sion than  that ;  nothing  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
could  do  would,  probably,  be  as  efficient. 

6105.  All  that  we  could  do  is,  of  course,  to 
reduce  this  lamentable  lose  to  a  minimum? — 
Yes. 

6106.  We  cannot  hope  to  remove  it  alto- 
gether?— We  cannot  hope  to  remove  it  alto- 
gether. I  am  very  glad  that  these  facts  about 
the  "Zanzibar"  have  come  out,  because  it  is  a 
very  good  illustration  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  have  proceeded.  This  very 
case  was  the  case  which  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or 
upon  which  a  note  was  made  of  this  particular 
class  of  ship.  Then,  on  looking  further  into  it, 
it  was  found  that  more  ships  of  this  class  were 
lost,  and  when  that  appeared  to  be  the  case,  then 
the  Board  of  Trade  began  to  hold  inquiries  into 
the  losses  of  that  particular  class  of  ship. 

6107.  Passing  on  a  little  further  in  the  evi- 
dence, I  find  that  in  answer  to  Question  No.  271, 
a  question  of  the  honourable  Member  for  South- 
ward Mr.  Plimsoll  says :  "  The  fact  is,  a  few 
inquiries  were  held,  and  a  sham  Act  was  passed 
in  1875  and  1876  to  get  rid  of  the  public  agita- 
tion, and  during  that  year  there  were  one  or  two 
inquiries  held  upon  missing  ships,  but  I  have 
shown  in  the  three  years  ending  1879  there  have 
been  no  inquiries ; "  I  am  not  going  to  ask  yon 
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to  say  anything  about  whether  the  Act  was  a 
sham  one  or  not  because  that  is  for  Parliament 
to  say,  but  what  do  you  say  about  the  statement 
here  made,  that  between  1876  and  1879  there 
have  been  no  inquiries  ? — I  think  that  is  probably 
the  case,  that  there  were  no  inquiries  into  the 
case  of  missing  ships,  and  I  have  before  said  that 
having  tried  to  hold  inquiries  into  the  case  of 
missing  ships,  we  have  on  many  occasions  found 
the  inquiries  were  useless;  indeed  such  inquiries 
are  useless,  unless  we  can  get  something  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  cause  of  loss,  and  can 
get  some  evidence  of  the  facts.  When  we  have 
a  hypothesis  on  the  subject,  as  we  have  in  the 
case  of  this  particular  class  of  ships,  there  we 
have  something  to  go  upon,  and  latterly,  at  least, 
we  have  succeeded  in  getting  information,  and 
in  making  the  inquiries  useful;  where  we  have 
no  hypothesis,  and  where  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  anything  wrong  at  starting,  and  where 
we  have  no  information,  there  is  no  use  in  hold* 
ing  an  inquiry. 

6108.  Inquiries  are  very  much  like  prosecu- 
tions ;  if  you  have  no  evidence  on  which  to  found 
the  prosecution  it  is  no  use  attempting  it? — You 
cannot  attempt  it.  We  have  found  T>y  getting 
information  from  the  ports  abroad  that  in  many 
cases  we  have  been  unable  to  hold  inquiries  with 
success ;  in  fact,  our  experience  in  these  cases 
has  led  us  to  believe  that  we  can  carry  the  in- 
quiries further  than  we  have  hitherto  done. 

6109.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any  fur- 
ther information  beyond  what  you  have  already 
given,  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  this  increase 
in  the  number  of  missing  ships  in  the  beginning 
of  1879  ? — I  believe  that  this  increase  is  due  to 
the  cause  that  I  have  mentioned,  the  construction 
of  this  particular  type  of  ship,  and  the  loading  of 
them  with  cargoes  for  wnich  they  were  not 
fitted. 

6110.  In  fact  you  agree  with  the  witnesses  who 
have  said  that  they  regard  that  as  a  much  more 
important  feature  in  the  case  than  the  mere 
question  of  bags  v.  bulk  ? — Far  more  important ; 
and  I  am  very  sorry  our  attention  was  diverted 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 

6111.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
Canadian  system;  have  you  anything  to  say 
upon  the  practicability  of  carrying  out  in  this 
country  the  Canadian  system? — I  nave  already 
said  that  the  Canadian  system  applies  itself  to 
one  particular  trade ;  generally  speaking,  1  be- 
lieve, to  one  particular  class  of  vesssels,  the  ves- 
sels which  make  their  voyage  in  summer,  and 
make  one  particular  voyage.  It  is  a  small  thing 
altogether.  It  is  immediately  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Government,  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  not  doing  anything  to  inter- 
fere with  their  trade  in  competition  with  the 
American  ports.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Montreal  grain  trade  is  a  much  more  easy  thing 
to  deal  with  than  it  is  to  deal  with  all  the  ships 
that  leave  this  country,  or,  much  more,  with  all 
the  ships  that  leave  foreign  ports,  as  well  as  ports 
in  this  oountry. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

6112.  That  is  substantially  confined  to  one 
port? — That  is  substantially  confined  to  one 
port. 

6113.  It 
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6113.  It  is  very  important  that  the  Committee 
should  remember,  is  it  not,  that  this  trade  is 
really  a  summer  trade? — It  is  really  a  summer 
trade. 

6114.  Whereas  we  have  to  look  to  a  trade  ex- 
tending all  over  the  year  ? — All  over  the  year 
with  any  kind  of  ship,  every  kind  of  cargo,  and 
every  kind  of  voyage. 

6115.  I  think  you  have  put  in  some  statistics 
as  to  the  losses  of  ships  ? — I  have,  and  I  men- 
tioned certain  figures ;  and  I  wish  to  substitute 
for  a  return  which  I  put  in  then,  which  was  not 
quite  accurate,  a  correct  one ;  if  the  Committee 
will  allow  me,  I  will  mention  the  figures,  because 
I  always  feel  that  injustice  is  done  to  shipowners 
as  a  class  by  these  agitations ;  people  out  of 
doors  tell  one  another  that  shipowners  are  more 
rascally  negligent  and  unprincipled  people  than 
others,  which  I  think  is  untrue.  The  Com- 
mittee  know  how  our  shipping  has  increased ; 
how  it  has  carried  off  from  all  rivals  the  greatest 
part,  and  the  most  valuable  part,  of  the  trade  of 
the  world ;  and  how  highly  and  delicately  orga- 
nised a  thing  is  the  modern  steam  ship.  Well, 
with  the  great  increase,  and  with  this  develop- 
ment of  organisation,  I  believe  it  can  be  shown 
that  danger  and  loss  have  become  less  than  they 
were  formerly.  Statistics  are  imperfect ;  and 
shipping  statistics  were  less  perfect  50  years  since 
than  they  are  now.  But  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
by  them,  the  losses  of  ships  and  lives,  compared 
with  the  whole  tonnage,  and  with  the  employ- 
ment of  that  tonnage,  grow  less  and  less  year 
by  year  rather  than  more.  The  Tables  I  put 
in  contain  a  number  of  particulars  with  which  I 
will  not  trouble  the  Committee,  interesting  as 
they  are.  I  will  only  mention  the  per-centage 
of  the  lives  lost  in  different  periods  for  which  we 
have  statistics,  as  compared  with  the  tonnage, 
and  they  go  in  this  way:  for  the  period  1816, 
1817,  and  1818,  '031  ;  then  there  is  an  increase, 
viz.,  for  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  -014;  for  1841 
and  1842,  -034  ;  for  1860,  1861,  and  1862,  -022, 
a  slight  decrease;  for  1870,  1871,  and  1872, 
•031 ;  for  1877,  1878,  and  1879,  -027,  which  is 
the  smallest  of  any  period,  on  the  whole.  The 
other  figures  in  the  Tables  show  even  more  de- 
cidedly that  there  has  in  these  successive  periods 
been  an  increase  in  safetv,  and  I  beg  specially  to 
refer  to  them.  I  should  mention  also  that  in 
making  allowance  for  the  imperfection  of  the 
figures,  the  earlier  figures  are  more  favourable 
than  the  later  periods ;  so  that  if  we  could  correct 
those  errors  the  increase  in  safety  would  appear 
greater  than  it  is. 

6116.  I  may  take  it  from  your  evidence 
altogether  in  the  first  place,  that  so  far  as  your 
experience  goes,  and  everybody  knows  that  your 
experience  is  about  the  best  in  regard  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  there  has  been  no  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  this  matter 
for  many  years  past? — I  speak  in  the  most 
positive  way  on  behalf  of  both  every  President, 
and  every  Parliamentary  Secretary,  and  every 
permanent  officer  that  there  has  been  every  pos- 
sible desire  to  save  life,  and  to  do  everything  to 
enforce  the  law  in  the  most  stringent  way  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  life  ;  and  if  the  Ministers 
who  have  had  charge  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  not  always  agreed  with  Mr.  Plimsoll  in 
the  direction  in  whicn  they  would  go,  they  have 
been  at  least  as  anxious  to  save  life  as  he  has 
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been;  and  in  some  directions  both  they,  and 
the  permanent  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  £0  quite  as  far,  and  probably  further  than 
Mr.  Plimsoll  would  do. 

6117.  In  fact,  the  only  limit  to  the  interference 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  the  uncertainty 
as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  interference, 
whether  it  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  cause 
which  was  sought  ? — And  whether  at  the  same 
time  it  would  hamper  trade,  and  destroy  the 
occupation  of  the  seaman. 

6118.  Then  in  the  next  place,  I  am  not 
misinterpreting  you  when  I  say  your  general 
impression  is  that  there  has  been  a  decided  im- 

Erovement  in  the  way  in  which  these  ships  have 
een  arranged,  and  a  decided  diminution  in  the 
loss  of  life  ? — That  is  so. 

6119.  Notwithstanding  this  exceptional  state 
of  things  which  was  pointed  out  at  tne  beginning 
of  1879? — Yes,  exceptional  as  regards  this  par- 
ticular class  of  ship,  which  is  the  present  crying 
evil.  In  regard  to  the  particular  question  of  the 
storage  of  grain,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
the  report  of  our  officers,  that  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement 

Mr.    Onslow. 

6120.  I  think,  Mr.  Farrer,  you  are  the  senior 
permanent  official  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ?  — I 
am. 

6121.  You  have  no  doubt  read  Mr.  Plimsoll's 
evidence  which  he  has  given  before  this  Com- 
mittee ?■ — Yes. 

6122.  And  you  have  no  doubt  also  read  a 
great  number  of  the  pamphlets  and  speeches 
which  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  made  on  various  occasions, 
relating  to  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
towards  the  merchant  shipping  of  this  country  ? 
— Yes. 

6123.  You  are  probably  aware  that  in  the  last 
Session  of  last  Parliament,  Lord  Sandon,in  reply 
to  a  question  of  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  a 
.certain  answer,  which  Mr.  Pimsoll  has  stated  in 
evidence  before  this  Committee  was  an  answer 
which  he  was  put  up  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
give  in  order  to  mislead  the  House.  Have  you 
read  that  evidence  of  Mr.  Plimsoll's  ? —  Yes. 

6124.  When  a  question  is  put  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  any  Member  of  the  House,  I  suppose 
you  would  think  it  your  duty  as  the  permanent 
official  in  the  office,  to  see  that  a  correct  and 
proper  answer  should  be  given  ? — Yes,  if  it  comes 
under  my  cognizance,  certainly.  I  believe  every 
other  officer  of  the  Board  af  Trade  would  feel  it 
equally  to  be  his  duty. 

6125.  Did  this  question  come  under  your 
cognizance  before  Lord  Sandon  gave  an  answer  ? 
— This  particular  question  did  not. 

6126.  I  may  say  generally  that  you,  as  respon- 
sible officer  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  state  to 
this  Committee  that  neither  you  nor  any  other 
officer  of  the  department,  could  by  any  possi- 
bility give  the  President  of  the  Board  o£  Trade 
such  an  answer  as  to  mislead  the  House  of 
Commons  in  anyway? — Most  undoubtedly;  I 
repudiate  altogether  the  notion  that  any  such 
thing  would  be  done  intentionally,  nor  do  1  think 
it  would  ever  be  done  negligently.  Of  course, 
we  like  other  people,  may  be  occasionally  mis- 
taken. As  to  this  particular  question  I  have 
already  put  the  particulars  in  the  Paper,  No.  5. 

6127.  In  answer  to  Question  562,  Mr.  PlnosoU 
N  N  2  says 
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says  that  the  cases  which  have  been  inquired  into 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  have  been  carefully 
selected.  Could  you  state  to  the  Committee 
whether  that  is  the  case  of  not? — Yes,  they 
certainly  have  been  carefully  selected. 

6128.  Carefully  selected  for  the  purpose  of  a 
proper  investigation,  and  not  for  any  invidious 
purpose  ? — For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
real  cause  of  the  loss  of  merchant  ships. 

6129.  Mr.  Flimsoll  has  said,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  that  no  application  has  been  made  by 
anybody,  or  by  anv  body  of  men,  into  the  loss  of 
certain  ships,  and  he  has  told  us  that  the  reason 
was  that  the  inquiries  were  farcial  in  the  extreme. 
He  says : — "  It  is  so  ridiculous  to  go  asking 
about  it  when  the  mischief  is  done,  instead  of 
stopping  the  mischief."  Could  you  state  to  the 
Committee  what  course  you  usually  adopt  when 
you  inquire  into  the  loss  of  a  ship,  in  order  that 
the  Committee  might  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
whether  that  investigation  was  farcial  or  not  ? — 
It  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  loss,  and 
of  the  inquiry.  As  I  told  the  Committee,  these 
inquiries  have  been  developed  by  degrees ;  atten- 
tion is  directed  sometimes  to  one  point,  sometimes 
to  another,  and  the  proceedings  vary.  A  vast 
number  of  the  cases,  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are 
cases  of  bad  navigation.  Those  are,  1  believe,  now 
thoroughly  well  understood,  both  by  the  solicitor 
and  counsel,  the  Wreck  Commissioner,  and  the 
assessors,  so  that  there  is  little  real  difficulty 
about  them;  they  know  to  what  points  to  direct 
attention.  When  a  new  class  of  case  arises,  such, 
for  instance  as  coal  explosions,  there  is  more 
difficulty.  There  the  Board  of  Trade  get  the 
evidence  and  opinions  of  the  best  experts  they 
can,  and  the  permanent  officers,  with  the  solicitor 
and  his  clerks,  prepare  the  case,  and  endeavour 
to  bring  before  the  court  whatever  evidence 
can  throw  light  upon  it.  In  the  case  of  this 
class  of  steam  ships  which  we  are  speaking 
of,  both  the  solicitor  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
counsel  have  been  constantly  in  communication 
with  the  professional  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  not  only  with  them,  but  with  experts  from 
outside.  I  will  mention  the  well-known  names  of 
Captain  Edgell,  of  Lloyd's;  Mr.  Merrifield,  well 
known  for  his  knowledge  of  naval  architecture ; 
Mr.  Barnaby  of  the  Admiralty,  and  other  men 
of  great  experience.  Some  ol  those  gentlemen 
have  been  examined  as  witnesses  in  the  cases. 
Probably  in  a  new  class  of  cases  the  first  inquiries 
are  not  conducted  as  completely  as  we  could 
wish;  but  by  degrees  we  learn  what  are  the 
weak  points,  and  lay  them  before  the  court.  I 
may  mention  th&t  the  inquiries  are  more  effi- 
ciently conducted  when  we  get  such  a  person  as 
Mr.  Kotbery  to  hold  them,  who  has  longer  expe- 
rience, than  they  are  when  they  are  tried  by 
magistrates  of  less  experience. 

6130.  You  think  you  get  the  inquiry  at  the 
present  time  as  complete  as  possible? — I  will  not 
say  as  complete  as  possible.  We  are  always  im- 
proving, and  we  hope  to  make  them  more  com- 
plete. 

6131.  I  put  the  case  of  a  vessel  coming  from 
South  America,  and  that  vessel  is  lost  at  sea ; 
you  have  no  suspicion  that  anything  is  wrong ; 
could  you  not  make  inquiries  from  the  port  of 
loading  with  regard  to  the  state  of  that  ship 
before  it  left  the  port? — We  have  done  so  in 
recent  cases,  and  probably  shall  continue  to  do  so 
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now ;  at  any  rate  where  there  is  any  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  loading  of  the  ship  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  casualty.  Something  we  should 
judge  of  by  the  character  of  the  ship. 

6132.  Even  supposing  you  knew  the  character 
of  the  ship,  and  you  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
anything  was  wrong,  could  you  not  make  proper 
inquiries  in  every  case,  even  if  the  ship  was 
registered  at  Lloyd's,  or  if  you  knew  that  the 
ship  was  a  perfectly  sound  ship,  but  still  it  mi"ht 
not  b$  loaded  abroad  in  a  proper  condition 
according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  ? — It  must 
be  a  matter  of  discretion  in  the  particular  case. 
Let  me  put  to  you  a  case.  It  has  been  univer- 
sally admitted  that  ships  from  the  west  coast  of 
America  are  very  well  laden ;  that  they  are  laden 
in  a  peculiar  way  with  bags  of  grain,  and  that 
very  few  of  them  have  been  lost.  Now,  sup- 
posing one  of  those  ships  was  to  be  lost,  and  we 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  loaded 
in  the  usual  way,  it  would  be  questionable 
whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  evidence  from  that  port,  or  to 
hold  a  troublesome  and  expensive  inquiry ; 
troublesome  and  expensive  both  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  shipowner.  The  probability  would 
be  that  she  was  lost  by  some  casualty  over 
which  you  can  have  no  control. 

6133.  You  say  you  have  every  reason  to 
belive  that  she  was  loaded  properly ;  how  would 
the  Board  of  Trade  get  at  that  reason  ? — I  put 
the  case  of  knowing  her  to  come  from  a  port,  and 
to  be  in  a  trade  in  which  the  practice  is  good,  and 
in  which  the  shipowner  is  a  man  above  suspicion, 
and  in  which  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  she  was  loaded  in  the  usual  way. 

6134.  If  you  had  evidence,  that  is  well  and 
good,  but  would  you  try  and  get  that  evidence ; 
do  you  try  and  get  that  evidence  ? — We  try  and 
get  that  evidence  in  any  case  where  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  something  will  come  out 
of  it ;  but  whether  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  get  that  in  every  case  I  thmk  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. 

6135.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  why  it 
would  be  expensive  to  get  that  evidence  ? — We 
do  now,  in  the  case  of  grain-laden  ships,  write  for 
particulars  of  stowage;  but  in  order  to  get  that 
promptly  we  must  have  more  machinery  at  the 
ports.  It  is  a  question  of  expense ;  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  thing  is  worth  while  or 
not.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  worth  while  where 
there  is  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  a  par- 
ticular class  of  ships  or  a  particular  trade  is  dan- 
gerous. 

6136.  I  do  not  quite  see  why  it  should  be  ex- 
pensive; the  action  you  would  take  would  be  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  proper  officer  of  that  port 
to  state  to  you  the  draught  of  that  vessel 
when  she  left  that  port ;  you  would  get  back  his 
answer,  and  from  his  answer  you  would  see 
whether  there  was  any  evidence  to  go  upon  ? — 
We  have  no  such  officer;  we  have  only  the 
consul  there.  He  does  not  know  the  condition  of 
the  ship;  we  must  depend  on  the  shipowner  or 
his  agent  there. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

6137.  There  is  no  system  of  survey  at  these 
foreign  ports,  is  there? — No,  only  in  certain 
cases. 

6138.  Why 
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6138.  Why  would  it  be  expensive  to  get  the 
facts  from  the  agent  or  the  shipowner ;  I  am 
merely  going  to  the  question  of  the  expense; 
why  would  it  be  such  an  expensive  business  to 
get  the  facts  from  the  agent  or  the  shipowner  ? — 
We  do  get  them,  or  try  to  get  them,  in  every 
case  where  there  is  reason  to  think  there  is  any- 
thing going  wrong. 

6139.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  why  not  do 
your  best  whether  you  have  reason  to  think  so  or 
not ;  why  should  not  the  Board  of  Trade  do  their 
best  to  get  them  ? — We  have  tried  of  late  to  get 
it  in  the  case  of  every  missing  vessel.  In  the 
case  of  stranded  vessels  and  foundered  vessels 
there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  it,  because  there 
we  do  know  something  of  the  way  in  which  they 
went  down. 

6140.  I  will  take  the  case  of  the  "  Zanzibar;" 
where  was  that  laden  ? — In  New  York. 

6141.  You  may  have  no  means  of  knowing  the 
state  of  that  ship  when  she  left  ? — Distinctly. 

6142.  You  had  no  suspicion  in  the  office  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  ? — The  reason  in  that 
case  for  no  inquiry  is  that  the  ship  had  been  laden 
under  thoroughly  good  supervision. 

6143.  But  as  regards  that  particular  vessel  you 
have  made  no  inquiry  ? — We  have  made  no  in- 
quiry beyond  that,  because  she  was  laden  under 
the  most  complete  supervision  that  existed  at 
New  York. 

6144.  You  said  very  strongly  in  your  evidence, 
both  to  the  Home  Secretary  and  to  Mr  Talbot, 
that  you  think  the  trade  is  carried  on  more  safely; 
I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  it  is,  first, 
from  the  improved  seamanship ;  second,  from 
legislation ;  third,  from  improved  construction ; 
or  fourth,  whether  it  is  from  greater  care  in 
stowage  ;  or  whether  you  think  it  may  be  a  com- 
bination of  all  these  four  ? — My  opinion  upon  such 
a  point  is  not  worth  much.  I  think  what  really 
happens  in  these  cases  is  that  when  you  have  a 
large  development  of  trade,  such  as  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  the  grain  trade,  you  have  a  good  deal 
of  it  done,  in  the  first  instance,  by  people  who  only 
half  understand  its  conditions ;  you  have  losses, 
you  have  inquiries,  you  have  light  thrown  upon 
the  thing,  and  by  degrees  the  shipowner,  and 
everybody  concerned,  learn  how  to  do  the  thing 
better.  Legal  responsibility  adds  to  that,  and  no 
doubt  the  law  has  some  effect  If  I  were  to  ex- 
press my  own  opinion  it  is,  that  throwing  light 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  loss  in  itself  neces- 
sarily leads  to  improvement. 

6145.  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  have  had 
any  experience  regarding  the  better  stowage  of 
grain-laden  vessels  at  the  present  time,  as  com- 
pared with  the  way  in  which  they  were  stowed  a 
few  years  back  ?  —  Yes  ;  I  mentioned  to  the 
Committee  that  from  year  to  year  the  reports 
from  our  officers  of  vessels  arriving  with  grain 
shifted,  or  with  a  list,  or  with  grain  stowed  in 
disobedience  to  the  law,  become  fewer  and 
fewer. 

6146.  When  your  surveyors  report  that  a 
vessel  has  arrived  in  England  which  has  been 
badly  and  improperly  stowed,  what  punishment 
do  the  Board  of  Trade  generally  inflict  ? — I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  Board  of  Trade  are  very 
anxious  to  carry  the  law  into  effect,  and  to  prose- 
cute where  necessary ;  and  I  promised  to  put  in 
a  list  of  cases  in  which  there  has  been  any  case 
for  prosecution,  and  explaining  what  the  Board  of 
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Trade  have  done  in  those  cases.  I  have  been  look- 
ing through  those  cases,  and  I  am  really  surprised 
to  see  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1876  what 
pains  have  been  taken  in  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
prosecute  wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  and 
what  difficulties  there  have  been.  I  see  that  the 
papers  have  been  carried  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  professional  officers,  the  civil  officers, 
the  President,  the  secretaries,  and  the  solicitor, 
with  a  view  to  sifting  out,  and  trying  whether  in 
any  way  prosecutions  could  be  instituted.  There 
has  only  been  one  prosecution,  and  that  was  a 
successful  one,  as  I  mentioned.  It  is  rather  in- 
structive to  see  what  the  reasons  have  been  why 
the  Board  could  not  prosecute.  In  some  cases  the 
reason  was  that  the  ship  had  been  laden  under 
survey,  and  that  survey  whitewashed  both  the 
shipowner  and  the  master.  In  other  cases,  the 
master  had  already  been  punished  by  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  by  suspension  of  his  certificate,  and  in 
those  cases  it  was  seen  that  it  would  be  useless, 
and  probably  unfair,  to  subject  the  master  to 
another  prosecution.  In  other  cases  the  Board 
of  Trade  felt  that  the  real  culprit  in  the  case  was 
the  owner,  and  not  the  master,  whilst  the  Act  is 
so  framed  as  to  enable  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
prosecute  the  master  but  not  the  owner ;  and 
it  is  to  remedy  that  that  I  have  suggested  certain 
alterations  in  the  clause. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

6147.  Was  there  any  loss  of  life  in  that  case  ? 
— No,  these  cases  I  am  speaking  of  are  not  cases 
where  loss  has  occurred,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
necessary  so  ;  but  cases  where  vessels  have 
arrived  with  a  list  or  with  cargo  shifted. 

Mr.  Talbot. 

6148.  To  interpose  a  question,  my  honourable 
friend,  the  Member  for  Guilford,  asked  you  what 
punishment  do  the  Board  of  Trade  inflict.  The 
board  of  Trade  have  no  power  to  inflict  any  punish- 
ment whatever  ? — No,  they  have  only  power  to  take 
the  case  before  a  court  of  inquiry ;  or,  if  there  is 
a  case  for  it,  to  prosecute.  The  criminal  penalty 
is  heavy,  if  enforced  —300  /.  But  there  is  a  much 
more  heavy  penalty,  the  penalty  which  rests  on 
the  owner,  in  the  refusal  of  the  underwriters  to 
pay  insurance,  or  actions  against  him  by  shippers 
of  cargo.  That  is  a  much  more  stringent  thing 
than  the  other  criminal  penalty. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

6149.  The  matter  of  stowage  rests  altogether 
with  the  master,  does  it  not.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  way  in  which  these  ships  are  stowed  ? — 
He  is  responsible  to  his  owner.  His  owner 
gives  him  such  directions  as  he  pleases,  and  his 
owner  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  ship  is 
properly  fitted. 

6150.  As  regards  the  proper  stowage  of  the 
vessel,  surely  it  must  be  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  the  master  ?— He  ought  to  supervise  that  cer- 
tainly at  the  port  of  loading. 

6151.  Have  many  instances  come  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  which  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  master  has  not  supervised  the  stowage  of 
his  ship  ?  —  There  have  been  several  cases  in 
which  the  master  has  not  seen  that  the  ship 
was  properly  stowed,  but  whether  that  was  his 
fault,  or  whether  it  was  the  owner's  fault,  we 
cannot  say. 

N  N  3  6152.  Could 
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6152.  Could  you  suggest  any  legislation  which 
would  make  the  master  responsible  for  the 
stowage  of  the  ship  ?— rl  think  the  master  is  as 
responsible  as  you  can  make  him  at  present, 
but  if  you  put  the  penalty  either  on  the  ship 
or  on  the  cargo,  you  would  probably  bring  the 
responsibility  home  to  the  owner,  and  through 
the  owner,  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  master  more 
effectually  than  you  do  at  present.  The  danger 
is  this,  that  the  master  thinks,  "  I  must  not  put 
my  owner  to  expense." 

6153.  There  is  one  general  question  I  should 
like  to  ask  you.  You  have  had  great  experience 
in  matters  of  shipping  connected  with  this 
country  for  many  years  past.  Are  you  of  opinion 
that  before  Mr.  Flimsoll's  Bill  should  become 
law  this  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  it  should 
have  been  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
— I  think  that  is  scarcely  for  me  to  give  an 
opinion  upon.  I  have  stated  already  that  I 
regret  that  the  attention  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  its  officers  has  been  diverted 
from  what  I  think  a  more  important  subject. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

6154.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think 
the  Board  of  Trade  ought  not  to  fix  the  load- 
line?— I  think  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be 
undertaking  a  verydifficult  and  delicate  task  if 
they  were  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

6155.  I  suppose  it  would  involve  expense  and 
trouble  ? — Yes,  and  expense  and  trouble  would 
not  be  the  worst  part  of  it. 

6156.  Can  you  explain  to  me  why  you  are 
now  prosecuting  shipowners,  and  virtually  laying 
down  the  law  as  to  where  the  load-line  should  be, 
virtually  fixing  the  load-line  ? — The  Act  of  Par- 
liament has  placed  the  duty  upon  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  detaining  any  ship  that  may  be  mani- 
festly unsafe.  In  doing  that  they  have  (under  the 
advice  of  their  professional  officers)  to  consider 
whether,  taking  extreme  cases,  a  particular  ship 
is  manifestly  unsafe  or  not  ;  that  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  fixing  the  load-line  for  all 
ships. 

6157.  Having  taken  an  extreme  case,  and 
saying  that  a  vessel  is  too  deeply  loaded,  they 
are  then  obliged  to  give  their  reasons,  and  say 
where  that  load-line  ought  to  be,  are  they  not  ? 
— I  will  not  say  they  are  exactly  obliged  to  do 
that.  They  are  obliged  to  say  at  any  rate  that 
this  ship  was  too  deep. 

6158.  Is  it  not  a  fact  at  the  present  time  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  officials  are  giving  evidence 
against  shipowners,  that  the  load-line  ought  to 
have  been  fixed  at  a  certain  place? — No,  what 
they  say  is  that  the  loading  was  such  so  as  to 
make  the  ship  too  deep  and  unsafe. 

6159.  Is  it  not  also  the  fact  that  in  one  case, 
the  case  of  the  "  Hilda,"  they  objected  to  the 
load-line,  and  said  the  ship  would  be  safe  at  a  cer- 
tain load-line,  that  ship  being  loaded  to  that  load- 
line  the  owner  was  prosecuted,  and  then  the  Board 
of  Trade  officials  say  that  the  load-line  ought  to 
have  been  fixed  lower  still  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  that  is  the  case. 

6160.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  the  steamer 
"Hilda"  of  Hull? — I  cannot  answer  as  to  all 
the  .facts  you  have  mentioned  ? — I  have  already 
told  you  that  even  with  the  law  as  it  is  at  present 
the  Board  of  Trade  are  placed  in  extreme 
difficulty  from  the  differences  in  the  opinions  of 
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professional  men  as  to  what  the  load-line  ought 
to  be. 

6161.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  solicitor  for  the 
shipowners    in    Hull   were   liable  to   the   same 

Erosecution  ? — I  really  do  not   know  ;  he   may 
ave  said  it,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

6162.  Will  not  this  inquiry  into  the  "  Hilda  " 
be  an  expensive  one  ? — That  is  more  than  I  can 
tell  you ;  all  prosecutions  and  all  law  is  expensive- 

6163.  Would  it  not  be  a  more  simple  process 
to  fix  the  load  line  than  to  have  these  expensive 
prosecutions? — I  should  be  extremely  sorry  if 
the  Board  of  Trade  were  to  be  subject,  in  the 
case  of  every  ship  in  the  British  Empire  or  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  the  same  trouble,  doubt, 
and  difficulty  that  thev  have  had  in  the  case  of 
the  "  Hilda," 

6164.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  these  load-lines 
are  marked  on  the  ship  ? — The  owner's  mark  is- 
marked  on  the  ship. 

6165.  And  that  is  open  to  the  observation  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  officials  ? — It  can  be  seen  by 
anybody. 

6166.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  object  to  that 
load-line  before  the  ship  goes  to  sea  than  after- 
wards?— That,  of  course,  is  a  question  that  is 
worth  consideration ;  but  when  you  see  the  ex- 
traordinary difficulty  that  the  ablest  experts  have 
found  in  laying  down  any  rules  about  load-line, 
you  will  see  what  very  great  difficulty  the  Board 
of  Trade  would  be  in  if  they  were  to  undertake 
to  fix  the  load-line  of  every  ship  in  the  country. 

6167.  In  spite  of  that,  then,  the  Board  of 
Trade  officials  give  evidence  on  these  prosecutions 
that  the  load-line  ought  to  have  been  fixed  at  a 
certain  place? — They  give  evidence  that  the 
load  of  the  ship  was  too  great ;  that  is  what  they 
give  evidence  about. 

6168.  Now  they  go  into  figures.  They  say 
the  load-line  instead  of  being  1  ft.  6  in.,  ought  to 
have  been  2  ft.  3  in.  ? — They  may  say,  if  it  had 
been  so-and-so  we  should  not  have  detained 
her. 

6169.  It  is  not  always  a  case  of  detaining  the 
ship ;  sometimes  the  ship  sails,  and  may  or  may 
not  be  lost,  and  the  owner  is  prosecuted  after- 
wards ? — That  may  be  the  case. 

6170.  If  the  ship  is  lost  the  prosecution  would 
be  a  much  more  serious  one  ? — The  loss  may  be 
so  much  more  evidence  that  the  ship  was  over- 
laden. 

6171.  Still  if  there  is  loss  of  life  it  becomes  a 
much  more  serious  thing  ? — Of  course  it  is  a  more 
serious  thing* 

6172.  What  possible  reason  can  there  be  why 
the  Board  of  Trade,  having  officials  with  the 
the  power  of  observation  and  calculation,  should 
not  say  before  that  uhip  left,  in  the  same  way 
as  they  say  afterwards,  that  the  load-line  is  im- 
properly placed? — There  is  this  difficulty.  If 
the  Board  of  Trade  were  to  undertake  to  do  that, 
what  ther  must  do  is  to  say,  "  We  will  take  care 
that  this  ship  is  safe,  therefore  we  will  put  your 
load-line  so  low  upon  the  ship  that  she  shall  be 
safe  under  all  circumstances  of  cargo,  of  weather, 
of  voyage/'  If  they  were  to  do  that  they  would 
save  themselves  ;  but  what  would  be  the  position 
of  the  shipowner  ?  He  would  be  prohibited  from 
using  his  own  responsibility  as  to  carrying  cargo, 
and  probably  be  put  to  very  considerable  loss. 

6173.  Further,  let  me  put  it  in  this  way :  the 
Member  for  Forfarshire  asked  you  whether  this 
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was  not  a  question  of  discretion  of  opinion  ? — I 
have  said  that  it  is  very  much  a  question  of  dis- 
cretion and  opinion  ;  but  I  say  further,  that  when 
ou  leave  a  question  of  discretion  and  opinion  to 
administered  by  a  public  department  it  has 
a  tendency  to  become  a  hard-and-fast  rule.  For 
instance,  you  and  the  shipowners  of  Hull  would 
not  wish  to  be  governed  as  to  your  load-line  by 
the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  any  officer  the  Board  of 
Trade  mignt  have  there.  You  would  come  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  say,  "  They  are  fixing  the 
load-line  too  low,"  and  the  Board  would  be  forced 
to  adopt  certain  rules.  And  then  arises  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  wise  and  proper  rules.  You 
know  that  the  Board  of  Trade  tried  to  get  Lloyd's 
Registry  and  the  Liverpool  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciation to  assist  in  laying  down  elementary  prin- 
ciples about  load-line,  and  that  they  broke  up  be- 
cause they  could  not  agree. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

6174.  May  I  remind  you  that,  m  almost  all 
these  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  by  the 
witnesses,  you  generally  find  evidence  given  in 
contradiction  to  that  given  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  officials? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  IVihon. 

6175.  Do  you  not  think  the  shipowners  prefer 
that  to  being  committed  to  York  Assizes  for 
trial  for  misdemeanour  ? — 1  trust  that  there  are 
not  a  great  many  shipowners  who  would  place 
themselves  in  a  position  of  loading  their  ship  so 
deep  that  they  would  run  the  risk  of  being  com- 
mitted to  York  Assizes  for  trial.  The  object  of 
the  present  law  is  that  we  should  get  at  the  bad 
shipowner  and  not  plague  the  good  one. 

6176.  Why  do  you  ask  the  good  shipowners 
to  submit  their  boilers  and  every  part  of  their 
machinery  to  you,  and  their  boats,  and  pass 
them  ? — The  law  has  so  determined,  not  in  every 
ship,  but  only  in  every  passenger  ship,  because, 
I  suppose,  the  passenger  is  helpless. 

6177.  Supposing  you  went  a  little  further, 
and  considered  the  lives  of  the  seamen  and  the 
cargo  worth  consideration  as  well  as  passengers  ? 
— The  question  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  what  is 
the  best  way  of  securing  safety  without  unneces- 
sarily hampering  trade  ? 

6178.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  expensive 
boilers  have  given  way  under  the  Board  of  Trade 
test  ? — I  should  think  it  possible,  but  I  do  not 
know  to  what  you  refer. 

6179.  And  those  boilers  have  been  con- 
siderably above  the  test  that  was  prepared  for 
safety  ? — That  is  mOre  than  I  can  tell  you 

6180.  Supposing  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
coming  winter  required  shipowners  loading  grain 
cargoes  in  the  Atlantic  ports  to  send  a  plan  of 
the  cargo  from  the  Atlantic  ports  similar  to  this 
one,  and  a  section  of  the  ship  snowing  the  draught 
of  water,  would  not  that  be  a  great  facility  for 
inquiry  ?— Yes,  it  would,  if  it  cannot  be  got 
otherwise,  and  if  it  is  worth  while  ;  it  would 
facilitate  inquiry  certainly. 

6181.  Would  you  adopt  Mr.  Martell's  view 
and  except  the  regular  Atlantic  liners  from  this 
legislation? — I  do  not  think  we  can  except  vessels 
simply  because  they  are  regular  liners ;  you  may 
except  them  because  they  are  fitted  in  a  parti- 
cular way  and  stowed  under  particular  super- 
vision. 
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6182.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Martell's  evidence  in 

Eage  225,  that  there  are  a  great  many  vessels  which 
e  considers  very  dangerous  when  loaded  with 
grain;  in  answer  to  Question  5242, "  What  is  the 
conclusion  to  which  you  arrive  ? ,%  he  says,  u  The 
conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  was  that  many  of 
these  ships  when  they  are  fully  laden  with 
homogeneous  cargo  like  grain,  a  cargo  that  can 
fill  them,  their  margin  of  stability  is  very  small 
indeed,  and  no  doubt  many  of  them  run  very 
great  risk  indeed  in  meeting  with  a  gale  with  a 
slight  shifting  of  cargo"? — That  is  precisely  what 
I  have  been  saying  to  the  Committee,  that 
vessels  of  this  class,  whether  filled  with  grain,  or 
any  other  heavy  homogeneous  cargo,  is  danger- 
ous from  want  of  stability. 

6183.  He  repeats  that  in  the  next  answers  ? — 
That  is  the  very  point  the  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  been  labouring  at  for  the  last 
year. 

6184.  Does  not  the  Board  of  Trade  know  a 
great  deal  about  that  class  of  steamers  ? — I  have 
told  the  Committee  repeatedly  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  directed  by 
their  professional  officers  to  these  steamers  for  a 
long  time* 

6185.  Your  evidence  in  reply  to  the  Home 
Secretary  wa*  that  you  would  leave  the  law  to 
take  its  course,  putting  responsibility  upon  the 
owners  only? — I  think  I  said  that  the  best 
security  for  safety  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  owner,  but  I  intended  most  distinctly  to 
repudiate  what  the  Home  Secretary,  in  his 
forensic  way,  attempted  to  put  into  my  mouth, 
the  idea  that  we  were  negligent  and  wished 
to  leave  the  shipowner  alone,  and  not  to  enforce 
the  law  against  nim. 

6186.  What  is  to  become  of  this  dangerous 
class  of  vessels  unless  there  is  some  supervision 
over  them  ? — I  think  I  have  already  told  you  that 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  officials  has 
been  specially  directed  to  this  class  of  vessel  with 
a  view  to  detaining  them  if  they  shall  be  found 
leaving  the  ports  of  this  kingdom  in  an  overladen 
unstable  condition. 

6187.  The  danger  appears  to  be  on  leaving 
the  Atlantic  ports  r — That  is  in  the  case  of  grain, 
but  in  the  case  of  coal  ihe  danger  is  as  great  on 
this  side. 

6188.  You  think  the  danger  is  as  great  with 
coal  as  with  grain  ? — Just  as  great. 

6189.  There  were  questions  put  to  Mr.  Dunlop 
about  awning  decks  not  being  charged  tonnage ; 
1  think  that  was  hardly  within  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about 
tonnage  ;  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  that 
when  the  time  comes. 

6190.  1  understood  you  to  be  of  opinion  that 
that  foreign  ships  ought  not  to  be  subject  to 
legislation  r — Distinctly ;  and  I  say  so  in  the 
interest  of  British  shipping. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

6191.  As  regards  the  question  put  to  you  just 
now  on  this  question,  the  State  can  prosecute  a 
surgeon  for  negligence  in  performing  an  opera- 
tion, but  the  State  would  not  think  of  prescrib- 
ing the  mode  in  which  the  operation  should  be 
performed  ? — Certainly  not. 

6192.  So,  although  the  State  may  prosecute 
the  negligent  shipowner  for  overloadmg  his  ship, 
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j  i         it  may  not  be  at  all  wise  to  prescribe  the 
1880.        *n  which  he  should  load  it  I — Certainly. 

611$.  The  shipowner  who  is  careful  is  not 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  at  all  ? — Not  at  all,  you 
should  never  meddle  with  him. 

6194..  It  is  only  the  negligent  shipowner  who 
is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  ? — That  is  so, 

6195.  I  understand  you  to  say,  with  reference 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiries,  your  opinion  is 
that  their  principal  utility  consist  in  eliciting 
important  information  as  to  the  causes  of  loss, 
and  the  best  means  avoiding  them  ? — Yes-;  the 
utility  of  Board  of  Trade  inquiries. 

6196.  That  is  their  main  utility  ? — Yes. 

6197.  They  are  useful  to  the  Government  in 
the  way  of  suggesting  measures  to  be  taken  by 
the  Government,  for  example,  in  erecting  light 
towers  and  placing  lights  and  so  on,  and  they 
are  useful  to  the  careful  shipowner  in  the  way 
of  suggesting  improvements  or  measures  of  pre- 
caution ? — That  is  so. 

6198.  That,  in  your  opinion,  is  their  principal 
utility,  I  think  ? — And  also  to  throw  light  upon 
the  liability  of  the  negligent  or  careless  ship- 
owner. 

6199.  As  regards  the  negligent  and  reckless 
shipowner  and  master,  do  jou  approve  of  the 
legislation  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  if  the 
owner  or  any  of  his  agents  should  be  negligent 
in  preparing  a  ship  for  sea,  that  then  the  owner 
should  be  liable  to  the  seamen  who  should  be  in- 
jured, or  to  the  family  of  the  seamen  who  should 
be  killed ;  does  that  appear  to  you  to  be  reason- 
able ? — I  entirely  approve  of  that. 

6200.  And,  in  your  opinion,  the  best  means  of 
checking  the  negligent  shipowner  is  to  deter 
him  by  prosecution  ?— By  prosecution  and  sub- 
sequent liability,  civil  and  criminal. 

6201.  Nor  do  you  disapprove  of  the  power 
given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  detain  ships 
which  are  clearly  unsea worthy  ? — No;  although 
I  have  told  you  some  of  the  difficulties  there  are 
in  enforcing  the  law. 

6202.  Then,  in  addition,  the  negligent  ship- 
owner, whose  negligence  causes  loss  of  life,  is 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  manslaughter  ? — Yes- 

6203.  From  your  point  of  view,  I  think  it 
follows  that  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to 
devise  some  means  of  procuring  information, 
especially  in  the  case  of  missing  ships? — Yes. 

6204.  If  it  could  be  reasonably  done  without 
too  much  expense  ? — I  quite  agree. 

6205.  The  Board  of  Trade  inquiries  relating 
to  missing  ships  could  not  have  been  instituted 
before  the  year  1876  ;  that  is  quite  clear? — We 
had  not  the  means  of  getting  information. 

6206.  Nor  had  you  the  power  to  order  them  ? 
— Nor  had  we  the  power  to  order  them. 

6207.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1876  that  that 
power  was  given  to  you  by  the  statute  ? — That 
is  so. 

6208.  When  a  ship  is  missing,  you  have  not 
the  important  evidence  afforded  by  the  log,  or 
the  deposition  of  the  master  and  crew,  or  the 
protest  ? — No. 

6209.  I  believe  the  Board  of  Trade  did  think 
for  some  time  that  there  would  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  useful  information  ? — Yes, 
they  dia. 

6210.  Of  course  the  construction  of  a  British 
ship  could  be  ascertained  from  the  shipbuilder? 
— That   could  be   ascertained   from    the  ship- 
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builder,  with  certain  particulars  from  our  own: 
register. 

6211.  May  I  suggest  to  you   the   following 
plan  for  obtaining  information,  with  scarcely  any 
expense ;  and  will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  it 
is  practicable  or  not :  let  the  master  be  bound  by 
statute  to  hand  to  the  British  consul,  before  he 
leaves  port,  a  manifest  of  his  cargo,  stating  the 
mode  of  stowage  according  to  a  form  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  might  prescribe,  and  the  free- 
board ;  let  him  be  bound  to  keep  a  duplicate  of 
this  on  board,  and  to  hand  that  duplicate  on  his 
arrival  to  the  Custom  House  officer,  or  other 
officer;  if  you  will  follow  me  I   think  you  will 
see  the  utility  of  that  plan ;  the  master,  if  he 
wilfully  makes  default  in  complying  with  those 
regulations,  might  be  made  liable  to  lose  his  cer- 
tificate and  to  incur  a  heavy  penalty ;  you  will 
mark  the  consequences  of  this;    you  see  the 
master  would  then  be  bound  to  deliver  a  correct 
account  of  the  stowage  and  of  the  freeboard,  be- 
cause he  would  have  to  present  a  duplicate  on 
arrival,  and    that   could    at    any    moment    be 
checked  by  the  official;   this  provision  would 
absolutely  compel  him,  especially  if  the  penalty 
were  heavy,  to  hand  in  a  correct  account  of  the 

?[uantity  of  cargo  and  the  stowage  and  of  the 
reeboard  ;  and  in  that  way  you  could  have 
evidence  which  would  almost  certainly  be  correct 
of  the  quantity  of  cargo  on  board  the  ship,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  stowed,  and  the  free- 
board ;  do  you  think  that  suggestion  worth  con- 
sidering ? — Very  well  worth  considering  ;  ex- 
tremely well  worth  considering. 

6212.  You  do  not  at  present  see  any  difficulty 
in  enforcing  such  provisions ;  the  master  would  be 
compelled  to  hand  in  an  account,  because  he 
would  be  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty;  he  would 
lose  his  certificate  if  the  duplicate  did  not  cor- 
respond to  the  original  handed  to  the  consul 
before  he  left  the  port ;  and  it  would  apply  to 
missing  ships,  because  the  consul  would  in  such 
cases  also  have  the  document  in  his  possession ; 
so  that  you  would  have  as  good  evidence  of  the 
stowage  of  cargo  and  freeboard  in  the  case  of  a 
missing  ship  as  you  would  in  the  case, of  a  ship 
which  arrived  ? — 1  should  like,  before  giving  an 
unqualified  assent  to  that,  to  ascertain  what 
amount  of  trouble  it  would  give  to  the  trade, 
knowing  how  verv  rapid  the  motions  of  trade 
are  now,  and  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
apply  it  to  all  trades  and  to  all  ships,  or  only  to 
those  classes  of  ships  to  which  you  expect  danger 
from  the  nature  of  the  stowage. 

6213.  The  manifest  the  captain  ought  in  all 
cases  to  have,  and  that  manifest  would  be  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  would  sufficiently  indicate  the  mode  of 
stowage  and  the  freeboard ;  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  that  ? — I  think  I  had  better  answer 
the  question  in  this  way:  that  that  is  entirely 
consistent  with  existing  legislation  which  re- 
quires the  freeboard  to  be  put  into  the  log,  and 
which  had  the  same  object,  and  it  would  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

6214.  We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  again;  will  you  kindly  consider  whether 
that  double  check  would  not  be  valuable,  hand- 
ing to  the  consul,  before  the  ship  leaves,  a  copy 
of  the  manifest,  and  leaving  a  duplicate  on  board, 
so  that  on  arrival  it  could  always  be  checked; 
would  not  that  be  almost  a  perfect  security  that 
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the  account  would  be  a  correct  account  ? — I  can 
consider  it  and  inguire.  My  doubt  would  be, 
whether  it  is  wortn  while  to  have  that  in  the 
case  of  every  ship.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  every  Cunaraer  which  carries  an  enormous 
cargo,  and  a  very  miscellaneous  cargo ;  my 
doubt  is,  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
have  it  in  every  case. 

6215.  In  all  those  ships  there  is  a  manifest 
given? — It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  considerable 
assistance  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  it. 

6216.  Perhaps  you  will  consider  this  question, 
whether  it  might  not  be  useful,  when  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  found  out  by  the  statistics  which  it 
so  industriously  collects  that  there  have  been 
many  losses  of  ships  leaving  a  certain  port,  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  have  power  to  send 
some  very  able  and  responsible  officer  to  that 
port  to  report  generally  upon  the  mode  in  which 
ships  are  loaded  that  leave  that  port  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  would  be  a  very  useful  thing,  and  it 
is  a  thing  which  has  been  done  in  this  country. 
For  instance,  when  there  was  a  question  of  bad 
practice  in  stowing  iron  in  some  of  the  ports, 
Captain  Murray  was  sent  down,  with  another 
officer,  specially  to  report  upon  it. 

6217.  And  that  plan  would  not  be  accom- 
panied with  those  very  grave  objections  you 
have  mentioned,  with  reference  to  having  persons 
at  district  ports  over  whom  you  would  not  have 
control  ? — No,  I  think  that  could  be  done. 

6218.  When  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiries 
have  led  the  Board  of  Trade  to  believe  that 
there  is  some  fault  in  the  construction  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  ships,  or  some  precaution  which 
should  be  taken,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  what  1 
may  call  an  official  warning  to  phipowners? — 
Yes,  where  it  has  become  clear  that  there  are 
certain  causes  of  loss  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
advertising  largely,  and  giving  even  personal 
notice  to  every  shipowner.  Take  the  case  of  the 
explosion  of  coal,  the  Board  have  published  ad- 
vertisement after  advertisement,  notice  upon 
notice,  and  have  ordered  all  their  officers  at  the 
different  ports  to  put  these  notices  in  the  hands 
of  the  different  masters.  There  was  recently,  at 
one  port,  as  shown  by  an  inquiry,  a  practice  of 
putting  wet  and  dangerous  ballast  into  ships,  and 
the  Board  at  once  issued  a  notice  to  the  master 
of  that  port  about  it. 

6219.  That  having  been  disregarded  would 
be  primd  facie  evidence  of  negligence? — Yes. 
There  is  a  master  at  present  under  prosecution 
for  neglecting  the  proper  precautions  to  prevent 
the  explosion  of  coal,  into  whose  hands  one  of 
those  notices  bad  been  put,  and  no  doubt  that  will 
be  important  evidence  upon  the  prosecution. 

6220.  Now  as  regards  legislation  in  general 

Jrescribing  fixed  rules,  what  you  fear  is  that  the 
xed  rules  cannot  be  sufficient,  or  safe,  in  all 
cases ;  for  instance,  in  fresh  cases  that  arise  con- 
tinually from  changes  in  the  construction  of  ships, 
or  the  course  of  trade  ? — That  is  so. 

6221.  That  is  your  solid  and  substantial  objec- 
tion to  any  fixed  rule  ? — A  solid  and  substantial 
objection. 

6222.  You  think  that  at  any  rate,  to  use  the 
words  of  our  Chairman,  a  minimum  only  ought  to 
be  prescribed  ? — I  think,  if  you  prescribe  any- 
thing, it  must  be  a  minimum. 

6223.  You  would  always  take  care  to  enact 
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that,  even  if  the  minimum  requirements  were 
satisfied,  the  owner  and  master  should  still  be 
liable  if  they  had  not  used  proper  care ;  you 
would  take  care  always  to  introduce  such  a  pro- 
vision ? — Always. 

6224.  Following  out  that  idea,  let  me  ask  you 
whether,  with  reference  to  grain-carrying  ships, 
the  following  kind  of  legislation  would  l>e  ap- 
proved of  by  you ;  you  remember,  of  course,  the 
section  introduced,  I  think,  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  Cardiff;  in  the  first  place,  you 
would  desire  that  a  penalty  should  be  imposed, 
not  upon  the  master,  but  upon  the  shipowner  ? — 
Upon  the  ship. 

6225.  I  will  ask  you  to  assume  for  the 
moment  that  certain  precautions  or  regulations 
may  be  prescribed  by  some  Bill  recommended  by 
this  Committee ;  I  will  not  mention  what  they 
may  be,  but  you  may  assume  one  third  in  bags, 
and  shifting  boards ;  would  you  approve  of  an 
enactment  that  whether  the  cargo  had  shifted  or 
not,  if  the  prescribed  requirements  were  not 
satisfied,  the  owner  should  be  bound  to  prove  that 
the  cargo  was  secured  in  an  efficient  manner  ? — 
Yes,  something  to  that  effect. 

6226.  That  is  following  out,  I  think,  the  idea 
you   have   suggested,  of  placing  the  burden  of 

£roof  on  the  owner,  unless  the  prescribed  regu- 
itions  were  complied  with  ? — Yes. 

6227.  But  if  the  cargo  has,  in  fact,  shifted 
then  the  owner  should  be  liable,  notwithstanding 
these  requirements  have  been  satisfied,  unless  he 
shows  that  he  has  used  every  possible  care  ? — 
Yes,  throwing  the  burden  upon  him. 

6228.  That  is  the  kind  of  legislation  which 
you  would  not  disapprove  of? — Quite  so. 

6229.  One  word  as  to  foreign  ships;  pardon 
me  for  saying  that  I  somewhat  differ  from  you 
as  regards  the  law ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  you 
intended  to  state  it  quite  as  broadly  as  you  did, 
but  there  is  at  any  rate,  one  point  upon  which 
we  do  agree  ;  in  the  first  place  as  regards  the 
"  Franconia,"  I  believe  you  will  find  (I  was  in 
that  case  myself)  that  almost  all  the  judges  held 
that,  as  regards  foreign  ships  remaining  in  our 
ports,  our  courts  could  exercise  jurisdiction; 
what  was  decided  in  the  case  of  the  "Fran- 
conia "  was  only  this,  that  our  courts  had  not,  in 
fact,  jurisdiction,  but  not  that  the  Queen  could 
not  establish  a  court  having  jurisdiction  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

6230.  But  every  jurist  who  has  ever  written, 
I  believe,  holds  that  our  courts  cannot  have 
jurisdiction  by  international  law  over  foreign 
ships  in  our  ports  in  respect  of  any  offence  com- 
mitted abroad  ? — That  is  also  a  proposition,  with 
which  I  agree  entirely. 

6231.  That  is  recognised  distinctly  in  the 
Tentorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act  ? — Those  two 
propositions,  I  think,  are  quite  clear. 

6232.  Now,  when  a  foreign  ship  is  overloaded 
abroad,  the  act  complained  of  and  the  offence 
committed,  is  an  act  done  and  an  offence  com- 
mitted abroad  ? — That  is  so. 

6233.  Therefore,  I  think,  we  shall  all  agree 
that  our  courts  ought  not  to  exercise  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  the  owners  of  foreign  ships  in 
respect  of  overloading  in  a  foreign  port,  because 

,  that  is  an  offence  committed  abroad  ? — I  entirely 
agree  with  you, 

6234.  And  whether  or  not  that  were  the  law, 
considering  that  our  merchant  shipping  is  more 
extensive  than  all  foreign  shipping,  you  think  it 
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would  be  impolitic  to  apply  our  criminal  law  to 
foreign  ships  in  our  ports  in  respect  of  things 
done  abroad,  because  it  might  lead  those  govern- 
ments to  retaliate  ?•— That  is  so,  but  I  go  a  little 
further  than  you  do.  I  think  that  it  is  extremely 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
national law,  whether  our  courts  have  jurisdiction 
over  a  foreign  ship  when  within  British  limits 
for  all  acts  committed  on  board  that  ship  within 
British  limits.  I  do  not  doubt  what  the  opinion 
of  English  judges  or  the  English  Parliament 
has  been,  but  what  I  say  is  that  neither  English 
judges  nor  English  Parliament  can  make  inter- 
national law,  and  that  the  French  and  the  Ger- 
mans have  disputed  the  right  either  of  Parlia- 
ment or  of  the  English  courts  to  deal  with  such 
cases  as  the  "  Franconia,"  even  within  British 
limits. 

6235.  Can  you  tell  me,  I  really  do  not  know, 
'  whether  foreign  Governments  have  at  all  com- 
plained of  the  English  Government  taking  pro- 
ceedings to  prevent  the  overloading  of  foreign 
ships  in  this  country  ;  do  you  know  that  ? — Yes, 
they  have  complained  of  that  clause  in  the  Act 
of  1876,  which  gives  powers  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  detain  a  foreign  ship  for  overloading  in 
this  country ;  the  Germans,  Norwegians,  and  the 
Swedes  all  complain  of  that  as  contrary  to  inter- 
national law. 

Mr.  Stuart- IVortley. 

6236.  Do  you  say  the  Governments  have 
complained  ? — The  Government  of  Germany  has 
complained  distinctly;  Royal  Commissions  and 
Committees  of  the  Storthings  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  have  also  complained  of  it,  and  we  are 
certain  that  the  French  would  complain  of  it, 
because  we  know  how  much  further  they  carry 
the  doctrine  of  the  exterritoriality  of  shipping 
than  other  nations  do ;  I  told  you  the  story  of 
the  French  fishing-boats. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

6237.  To  direct  your  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject as  regards  "  Lloyd's  Registry ,"  might  it  not 
be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  by  Par- 
liament granting  certain  powers  and  privileges 
to  "  Lloyd's  Registry,"  or  the  w  Liverpool  Regis- 
try," and  providing,  say,  that  one  or  two  officials 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be 
directors  of  associations  of  that  kind,  the  Board 
of  Trade  might  perhaps  make  use  of  the  services 
of  the  agents  of  those  Registries;  do  you  think  that 
worth  considering  ? — I  think  it  is  extremely  well 
worth  considering,  in  fact  we  have  considered  it.  and 
have  tried  to  act  in  unison  with  Lloyd"s  Registry 
and  the  Liverpool  Registry,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  I  hope  further  that  Lloyd's  may 
be  induced  to  take  some  steps  in  the  case  of  this 
particular  class  of  ships,  that  I  have  mentioned, 
similar  to  the  steps  which  they  took  in  the  case  of 
awning-deck  ships.  But  I  should  hesitate  very 
much  before  doing  anything  which  would  put  those 
bodies,  which  are  now  purely  voluntary  bodies, 
and  which  represent  the  trade,  in  any  way  under 
the  thumb  01  the  Government.  I  think  it  is  a 
serious  question;  I  do  not  give  any  positive  answer 
to  it,  but  I  think  the  suggestion  raises  a  great 
many  important  questions  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. 

6238.  For  instance,  I  mean  whether  the  ser- 
vices of  the  numerous  agents  employed  by  Lloyd's 
At  the  different  ports  could  not  be  to  some  extent 
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available  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  whether 
they  might  not  be  authorised  to  send  in  reports 
to  the  Board  or  Trade? — We  have  no  diffi- 
culty now  in  getting  from  Lloyd's,  any  in- 
formation of  that  kind ;  we  interchange  commu- 
nications very  freely  with  Lloyd's,  that  is  to  say, 
with  Lloyd's  Underwriters'  Rooms,  and  the  agents 
to  Lloyd'6  belong  to  Lloyd's  Underwriters'  Rooms; 
they  are,  as  you  know,  a  different  body  alto- 
gether from  the  officers  of  the  Registry. 

6239.  One  more  question;  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  noticed  that  during  the  last  six  years 
there  has  been  a  change  which  has  been  manifest 
in  the  verdicts  of  juries  ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  noticed,  for  instance,  that  owners  of 
cargoes  have  been  more  successful  in  obtaining 
verdicts  against  shipowners  on  account  of  the 
unseaworthiness  of  the  ship,  and  that  under- 
writers have  been  more  successful  in  defending 
actions  ? — I  am  very,  glad  to  see  it ;  I  have  no 
doubt  that  public  opinion  being  directed  to  this 
subject  has  had  an  effect  with  juries. 

6240.  So  that  whatever  may  be  said  of  Piim- 
soll's  agitation,  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  has  been  so  strongly  directed  to  this 
subject  has  had  its  beneficial  effect ;  the  public 
have  seen  the  importance  of  doing  their  very  best 
to  secure  the  seaworthiness  of  ships  ? — I  am  very 
glad  you  have  given  me  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing "that  every  one  who  is  interested  in  this 
subject  ought  to  be  extremely  grateful  to  Mr. 
Plimsoll  for  the  attention  he  has  directed  to  this 
subject,  and  for  the  power  which  he  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  by  directing 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  subject,  and 
by  making  us  feel  that  all  such  steps  as  are  at 
once  wise,  judicious,  and  practicable,  ought 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  this  terrible  loss  of  life ; 
where  we  differ  from  Mr.  Plimsoll  is  as  to  the 
special  methods  he  would  employ  for  the  purpose 
01  attaining  his  object,  and  also  as  to  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  exaggerated  statements  he  has 
made  concerning  the  conduct  of  shipowners, 

6241.  As  regards  insurance,  that  is  a  question 
we  shall  consider  next  Session :  but  you  know  very 
well  that  shipowners  can  provide  themselves  now 
against  liability  to  owners  of  cargo,  by  the  peculiar 
clauses  in  the  modern  bill  of  lading,  and  against 
the  loss  of  their  ships  by  complete  insurance  ; 
that  being  the  case  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance,  that  as  far  as  possible  really  negli- 
gent shipowners  should  be  deterred  by  prosecu- 
tion where  there  is  any  chance  of  prosecution 
being  successful  ? — Certainly,  and  1  expressed 
strong  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  insurance  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Commission,  and  I  abide 
by  those  opinions  still. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

6242.  You  referred  to  the  "  Zanzibar "  just 
now  ;  have  you  her  dimensions  by  you  ;  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  ship  given  in  the  Return  ? — 
No,  only  the  proportions  of  breadth  to  depth. 

6243.  What  are  they  ? — 0*7  ;  they  are  given 
in  the  large  Return. 

6244.  is  it  not  the  case  this  type  of  ship  is  not 
being  built  now  in  our  English  yards  ? — I  believe 
the  light  thrown  upon  its  dangerous  character 
has  stopped  the  building  of  that  class  of  ship ; 
that  is  just  one  of  the  effects  of  these  inquiries. 

6245.  These  ships  are  being  built  of  more 
beam  in  proportion  to  their  length  and  depth 

than 
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than  they  formerly  were  ? — I  understand  that  to 
be  the  case. 

6246.  Do  you  receive  many  complaints  from 
consuls  and  others,  at  foreign  ports,  of  the  care- 
less loading  of  British  ships  with  grain? — We 
have  had  some  complaints  from  the  Black  Sea ; 
I  think  they  have  all  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment 

6247.  Would  you  call  them  a  large  number  ? 
— No,  I  should  say  not  a  large  number. 

6218.  Fixing  the  load-line  has  been  referred 
to  by  several  Members  of  the  Committee  ;  I 
think  the  present  Act  of  Parliament  requires, 
that  the  freeboard  should  be  registered  by  the 
Custom  House  before  she  is  entered  out  ? — Yes, 
it  does. 

6249.  Do  you  ever  refer  to  the  Custom  House 
for  information  ? — Always,  in  the  case  of  a  ship 
lost  that  leaves  this  country ;  that  only  applies 
to  ships  leaving  this  country. 

6250.  Do  you  apply  to  the  Custom  House  for 
information  ? — Yes, 

6251.  Where  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ship  has  been  overloaded,  or  that  a  casualty 
has  occurred  ? — Yes. 

6252.  With  reference  to  the  outports,  is  it  the 
case  that  your  Board  of  Trade  surveyors  are 
sometimes  applied  to  by  shipowners  to  place  a 
load-line  ?  —Yes. 

6253.  A.nd  they  comply  at  once  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  owner? — We  have  not  done  ithitherto, 
because  we  feel  that  it  would  embark  us  on  such 
a  serious  question. 

6254.  x  our  local  surveyors  have  done  it  at 
outporte,  have  they  not  ?— I  dare  say  they  may 
have  done  it. 

6255.  But  it  is  not  with  your  cognizance  ? — 
No ;  nor  under  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

6256.  Do  you  say  that  no  innocent  shipowner 
is  in  danger  of  prosecution  under  the  law  as  it 
stands  ? — The  Board  do  their  best  not  to  attack 
any  innocent  shipowner. 

6257.  I  should  like  an  answer  to  my  question, 
whether  any  innocent  person  is  in  danger  of  pro- 
secution ? — So  far  as  I  know,  he  is  not. 

6258.  Do  you  say  that  you  never  have  pro- 
secuted an  innocent  shipowner  ? — Not  so  far  as 
I  know. 

6259.  Do  you  remember  a  case  tried  by  Mr. 
Justice  Brett  ;  the  case  of  Mr.  Septimus 
Howell  ? — If  you  will  rive  me  the  name  of  the 
case,  and  desire  it,  I  will  put  you  in  a  complete 
statement  concerning  it. 

6260.  It  is  the  case  of  the  schooner  "  Leader ," 
Septimus  Howell,  of  Chester,  tried  before  Mr. 
Justice  Brett,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Brett  spoke 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  very  hard  terms  indeed  ? 
— I  have  carefully  abstained  from  any  details 
about  prosecution,  because  I  thought  that  would 
be  a  matter  for  next  year ;  but  I  would  reply 
to  you  for  the  moment  in  this  way :  that  if 
the  Board  of  Trade  have  erred  in  prosecuting 
an  innocent  shipowner  under  a  mistake  about 
the  seaworthiness  of  a  ship,  or  about  her  over- 
loading, what  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
British  shipowner  if  the  construction  ef  every 
ship  and  the  loading  of  every  ship  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 

6261.  I  think  that  is^t  an  answer  to  my 
question  ;  I  did  not  ask  thfl*  •   but  I  should  like 
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to  ask  this,  whether  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament are  not  very  different  from  those  that 
Mr.  Cohen  quoted  to  vou,  and  of  which  you 
approved,  whether  the  law  does  not  amount  to 
this,  viz.,  that  you  may  prosecute  for  misdemeanour 
an  owner  or  master,  unless  he  proves  that  he  used 
all  reasonable  means  to  ensure  his  vessel  being 
sent  to  sea  in  a  seaworthy  state  ?— Will  you  read 
the  earlier  part  of  the  section  ? 

6262.  "  Every  person  who  sends,  or  attempts 
to  send,  or  is  party  to  sending,  or  attempting  to 
send,  a  British  ship  to  sea  in  such  unseaworthy 
state  that  the  life  of  any  person  is  likely  to  be 
thereby  endangered,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanour, unless  he  proves  tnat  he  used  all 
reasonable  means  to  ensure  her  being  sent  to  sea 
in  a  seaworthy  state,  or  that  her  going  to  sea  in 
such  unseaworthy  state  was,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, reasonable  and  justifiable;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  such  proof  he  may  give 
evidence  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  wit- 
ness;" that  is  not  the  whole  clause,  the  rest 
refers  to  the  master,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy 
too  much  time ;  and  there  is  a  final  clause  which 
practically  puts  the  whole  power  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  prosecute  whenever  they  please? — 
That  is  so  ;  that  is  the  clause. 

6263.  Is  not  that  a  very  dangerous  power  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  have  ? — Will  you  observe 
what  the  effect  of  the  clause  is ;  first  of  all  you 
have  to  prove  that  the  ship  was  sent  to  sea  in 
such  an  unseaworthy  state  as  to  endanger  life  ; 
that  being  proved,  it  rests  upon  the  shipowners 
to  show  that  be  did  everything  that  he  could  to: 
send  her  to  sea  in  a  seaworthy  state.  It  appears 
to  me  a  very  just  state  of  the  law. 

6264.  Might  not  the  disappearance  of  the 
vessel,  particularly  if  there  was  any  great  loss  of 
life,  be  supposed  in  itself  to  constitute  primd  facie 
evidence  of  unseaworthiness,  and  might  you  not 
then  under  this  clause,  if  you  were  so  minded, 
prosecute  the  shipowner? — The  Act  does  not 
say  that  the  loss  of  the  ship  shall  be  primd  facie 
proof  that  she  was  sent  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy 
state  ;  you  have  to  prove  distinctly  that  she  was 
sent  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  state. 

6265.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  some  other 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  less  judicious  than 
yourself,  might  under  the  powers  given  by  this 
section  prosecute  a  shipowner  without  regard  to 
any  sucn  consideration? — I  think  any  sensible 
judge  or  jury  would  scout  such  a  prosecution  at 
once. 

6266.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  me  in 
believing  that  this  legislation  with  regard  to 
misdemeanour  is  a  weapon  of  uncertain  application, 
and  you  do  not  agree  with  me  in  believing 
that  ignorance  is  a  complete  defence,  and 
that  a  rogue  would  take  care  to  close  his  eyes 
and  be  ignorant ;  you  do  not  agree  with  me  that 

Srosecutions  under  this  section,  I  do  not  say  in ' 
I r.  Farcer's  hands,  but  in  the  hands  of  some  less 
judicious  officer  might,  constitute  a  real  danger 
for  a  practical  shipowner  who  had  been  doing  his 
best,  and  a  danger  arising  from  the  loss  of  the 
witnesses  of  innocence  ? — You  must  remember 
that  the  decision  of  these  cases  does  not  rest 
with  the  Board  of  Trade;  they  are  only  pro- 
secutors. 

6267.  But  the  decision  to  prosecute  rests  with 
them  ? — Yes. 

6268.  What  I  ask  you  is,  whether  the  cases  of 
disappearance  of  the  ships  are  not  really  different 
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from  all  other  cases  of  disaster,  because  the 
witnesses  so  often  disappear  at  the  same  time  ? — 
Yes/  and  that  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to 
prosecute. 

6269.  Is  not  this  true  that  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  particularly  difficult  to  prosecute,  because  of 
the  drowning  of  the  witnesses,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  equally  difficult  to  defend,  from  the 
same  reason  ? — No;  because  the  shipowner  almost 
always  has  persons  in  his  employ  who  know 
under  what  circumstances  the  ship  left  the  port. 

6270.  Would  it  not  be  perfectly  easy  for 
anybody  who  had  a  criminal  intent  to  place 
himself  iu  a  position  of  perfect  safety  as  regards 
this  clause,  by  simply  closing  his  eyes  to  anything 
he  mi«ht  suspect  to  be  wrong,  and  that  therefore 
he  might  be  able  to  go  into  the  witness  box  and 
swear  that  he  knew  nothing ;  would  he  not  be 
perfectly  safe  ? — 1  would  not  say  he  is  perfectly 
safe,  because  he  is  bound  under  that  clause  to  do 
all  that  is  reasonable  and  necessary  to  see  that 
the  ship  went  to  sea  safe,  and  shutting  his  eyes 
is  not  taking  all  precautions. 

6271.  Has  he  not  been  perfectly  safe  from 
your  prosecutions? — Certainly  not.  I  handed 
cases  to  the  Home  Secretary  the  other  day,  and 
I  am  quite  ready  to  put  in  a  statement  of  all  cases 
of  prosecution  by  the  Board,  and  you  will  find 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  a  good  many  cases. 

6272.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  real  evil 
against  which  recent  legislation  has  been  directed, 
and  the  real  evil  which  has  justified  this  inquiry; 
Is  it  criminal  intent  on  the  part  of  the  ship- 
owners, or  is  it  want  of  knowledge  that  causes 
disasters  ? — The  penal  legislation  is  entirely 
directed  against  criminal  intent,  or  what  is 
much  more  common  than  criminal  intent,  criminal 
negligence.  The  legislation  about  inquiries  has 
for  its  object  both  to  punish  and  also  to  enlighten. 

6273.  Then  is  it  your  view  that  these  vessels 
which  have  disappeared  unaccountably,  have  been 
to  any  considerable  extent  criminally  lost,  or  do 
you  agree  with  me  that  they  have  been  for  the 
most  part  ignorantly  lost?  —  I  should  think 
much  more  often  ignorantly  than  criminally.  I 
believe  the  criminal  intention  to  lose  a  ship  is  very 
rare,  and  where  there  is  a  real  criminal  intention 
to  lose  a  ship,  there  is  generally  collusion  between 
the  owner  and  the  master,  and  the  master  takes 
very  good  care  to  save  his  own  life.  But  there  is 
negligence,  especially  under  such  a  system  of  in- 
surance as  we  have,  so  great  that  it  amounts  to 
criminality,  and  it  is  against  that  that  the 
legislation  is  directed. 

6274.  Would  not  you  agree  with  me  that  999 
cases  out  of  1,000  of  vessels  which  have  been 
lost,  have  been  lost,  not  from  any  intention  to  lose 
them,  but  from  want  of  practical  knowledge  ? — 
Not  only  from  want  of  knowledge,  but  also  from 
unavoidable  casualty.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  say 
that  there  would  be  no  losses  at  sea  if  there  were 
no  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  shipowners.  It 
is  a  dangerous  occupation,  and  a  dangerous  occu- 
pation means  that  there  will  be  casualties ;  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  when  our  shipowners 
are  constantly  trying  new  classes  of  ships,  new 
classes  of  trades,  and  new  classes  of  engines. 

6275.  If  losses  at  sea  are  so  rarely,  as  you  and 
I  believe,  attributable  to  negligence  that  is 
criminal,  what  is  the  use  of  legislation  in  the 
direction  of  punishment  ? — Because  I  think  there 
are  cases  of  criminal  negligence,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  those. 


Chairman, 

• 

6276.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that 
cages  of  what  you  call  criminal  negligence  are 
excessively  rare?— I  speak  very  generally;  I 
believe,  out  of  all  the  losses  which  occur,  the 
cases  of  unavoidable  casualty  are  far  the  most 
numerous  of  all.  Next  to  them  in  number  I 
should  put  losses  by  bad  navigation,  either  of 
officers  or  crews ;  then,  out  of  losses  attributable 
to  the  faults  or  neglects  of  owners,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  altogether  far  fewer  than  either  of  the 
former  classes,  I  should  put  losses  arising  from 
comparatively  innocent  ignorance,  the  conditions 
being  imperfectly  understood ;  lastly,  I  should  put 
cases  of  criminal  ignorance  or  criminal  neglect, 
which  under  our  present  system  of  insurance,  are 
not  so  rare  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  they  are 
certainly  numerous  enough  to  be  dealt  with  by 
legislation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

6277*  You  do  not  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
absolute  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  prudent 
shipping  management  that  is  really  the  evil  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  ? — I  say  that  a  mau  who 
undertakes  to  take  a  ship  with  lives  in  it  to  sea 
in  absolute  ignorance  of  all  the  conditions  that 
are  necessary  to  safety  is  guilty  of  criminal 
negligence. 

6278.  Is  there  anything  in  the  business  of  a 
shipowner  which  necessitates  any  kind  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  shipowner;  is 
it  not  the  case  that  many  steamers  are  now 
owned  by  limited  liability  companies,  the  shares 
in  which  are  held  by  shareholders  who  never  see 
their  vessels,  and  know  nothing  about  it,  except 
what  they  are  told,  and  that  the  management  is 
put  in  the  hands  of  somebody  who  simply  knows  • 
that  if  he  spends  much  money  in  repairs,  or  does 
not  carry  large  cargoes,  he  is  likely  to  lose  his 
situation  ? — That  may  be  so ;  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  state  of  shipowning 
to  be  able  to  give  you  a  positive  answer. 

6279.  Is  not  that  really  the  kind  of  case  you 
have  to  deal  with? — I  should  deal  with  the 
manager  of  that  ship  as  a  criminal. 

6280.  Have  you  ever  done  so? — I  do  not 
know  whether  any  such  man  has  been  prosecuted 
criminally. 

6281.  xou  are  aware  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  by  every  practical  witness,  that 
so  far  as  steamers  are  concerned  overloading  is 
the  principal  cause,  or,  at  all  event*,  the  con- 
tributory cause  of  loss  as  regards  grain-laden 
vessels  ?-^  Overloading  coupled  with  a  particular 
form  of  ship. 

6282.  That  steamers  are,  in  fact,  lost  not  so 
much  from  shifting  cargo  as  from  cargo  shifting 
in  a  vessel  which  is  already  dangerously  deep  ? — 
And  unstable. 

6283.  What  Mr.  Rothery  calls  "want  of  sta- 
bility,9' and  what  you  also  call  want  of  stability,  is 
very  often  the  same  thing  as  overloading? — It 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  is,  if  the  ship  was 
not  so  deeply  laden  it  would  be  not  unstable. 

6284.  The  instability  is  caused  by  filling  the 
between  decks  with  heavy  cargoes  ? — Yes,  so  that 
she  capsizes,  and  is  liable  to  turn  over. 

6285.  So  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  ship, 
but  the  fault  of  her  loading  and  management? — 
Yes,  only  that  particular  class  of  ship  being 
built  strong  up  to  her  upper  deck  is  a  ship  in 
which  there  is  particular  temptation  to  load 
deep. 

6286.  Would 
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6286.  Would  it  modify  your  unfavourable 
opinion  as  to  that  class  of  ship  if  you  knew  that 
the  very  best  steamers  in  the  world  are  both 
longer,  and  deeper,  and  narrower,  than  those 
ships  which  have  been  lost,  such  vessels,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  White  Star  ships  and  Pacific  ships, 
and  that  they  are  navigated  with  perfect  safety  ? 
— I  do  not  condemn  the  class  of  ships ;  I  condemn 
the  particular  kind  of  ship  coupled  with  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  loading. 

6287.  At  all  events,  if  you  admit  that  the 
quantity  of  cargo  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  loss 
of  grain-laden  steamers  as  the  mode  of  stowage, 
what  is  the  objection  to  enacting  maximum  regu- 
tiona  with  regard  to  quantity ;  in  other  words,  a 
load  line,  at  the  same  time  that  you  enact  mini- 
mum precautions  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  stow- 
age. W  hj  no t  take  the  two  things  together.  Let 
me  put  it  in  a  different  way.     I  understand  that 

Jou  approve  of  certain  mimimum  precautions 
eing  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
stowage  of  grain  cargoes  ?—> Yes,  provided  they 
do  not  embarrass  trade,  and  do  not  interfere  with 
the  further  responsibility  of  the  shipowner. 

6288.  I  ask  you  why  you  cannot  go  a  little 
further,  and  at  the  same  time  approve  a  maximum 
as  regards  the  load-line  ? — I  should  see  no  objec- 
tion to  that  if  you  can  frame  and  put  into  an  Act 
any  definition  of  what  the  maximum  load-line  or 
freeboard  ought  to  be.  That  is  what  we  have 
hitherto  failed  to  do. 

6289.  Would  you  not  arrive  at  it  at  once  if 
you  treated  the  owner's  load-line  as  a  statement 
of  actual  intention  on  the  part  of  the  owner; 
what  is  the  objection  to  treating  the  vessel  when 
she  is  marked  as  if  she  was  already  laden  down 
to  her  marks,  and  stopping  her  there  and  then  if 
those  marks  were  in  a  manifestly  improper  posi- 
tion ? — That  does  not  meet  your  case.  You  say, 
why  cannot  you  fix  the  load-line ;  I  ask  you  to 
give  us  a  rule  for  fixing  the  load  line. 

6290.  What  I  asked  you  was  this :  if  you 
admit  that  the  quantity  of  cargo  has  as  much  to 
do  with  the  loss  of  grain-laden  steamers  as  the 
mode  of  stowage,  what  is  the  objection  to  enact- 
ing a  maximum  regulation  with  regard  to  quantity 
at  the  same  time  that  you  enact  minimum  pre- 
cautions with  regard  to  the  mode  of  stowage  ? — 
None,  if  you  will  give  us  a  rule  for  fixing  that 
maximum  load-line. 

6291.  Would  you  not  arrive  at  it  at  once  by 
treating  the  owner's  load-line  as  if  it  were  a 
statement  of  actual  intention? — That  does  not 
give  me  the  maximum  load-line.  That  is  only 
giving  me  the  owner's  load  line. 

6292.  What  is  the  objection,  wherever  a  vessel 
is  marked  by  the  owner,  to  treat  that  as  the  in- 
tended load-line,  and  to  stop  her  then  and  there 
if  those  marks   are  in  a    manifestly   dangerous 

Sosition  ? — That  is  a  different  question.     Our 
ifficulty  is  to  know  where  the  proper  load-line 
ought  to  be. 

6293.  What  is  the  objection  to  taking  the 
owner's  load-line  as  a  statement  of  what  he 
intends  to  do  with  his  vessel,  and  to  your  treat- 
ing the  vessel,  whenever  she  is  marked,  as  if  she 
was  actually  loaded  down  to  her  marks,  and 
stopping  her  there  and  then  if  the  mark  was  in  a 
position  manifestljr  unsafe? — That  is  a  subject 
which,  I  may  say,  is  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  the  difficulty  of  inter- 
fering, is  the  difficulty  of  undertaking  to  fix  a 
load-line  for  all  ships. 
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^  6294.  My  suggestion  is,  that  a  maximum  load- 
line,  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  need  no 
more  amount  to  a  guarantee  of  seaworthiness 
than  minimum  regulations  in  regare  to  stowage ; 
do  you  see  any  objection  ? — I  have  not  got  at 
how  you  are  to  fix  tne  maximum  load-line. 

629o.  The  Board  of  Trade  already  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  stopping  grossly  overladen 
vessels  leaving  England;  perhaps  you  will  kindly 
tell  the  Committee  why  you  do  not  do  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  homeward  voyage? — Because 
we  have  no  machinery  for  doing  it,  and  no  officers 
at  the  foreign  ports. 

6296.  Surely  if  you  look  at  the  owner's  load- 
line,  and  treat  it  as  a  reality,  you  know  as  well 
what  the  vessel  would  be  like  laden  down  to  her 
marks  on  the  homeward  voyage,  as  if  you  saw 
the  cargo  actually  on  board  ? — We  have  no  power 
in  a  foreign  port. 

6297.  I  am  not  suggesting  the  foreign  port ;  I 
am  asking,  if  you  look  at  the  owner's  load-line 
mark,  and  treat  it  as  a  reality,  do  you  not  know 
as  well  for  the  homeward  voyage  what  the  vessel 
would  look  like  as  if  she  was  laden  down  to  that, 
and  as  if  the  goods  were  really  on  board  ? — If 
you  mean  that  the  owner  shall,  in  case  of  subse- 
quent inquiry  or  prosecution,  be  deemed,  in  the 
absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  to  have  loaded 
down  to  his  own  load-line,  and  shall  be  respon- 
sible accordingly,  I  think  your  suggestion  is  well 
worth  consideration.  • 

6298.  Yes?— 

6299.  The  Home  Secretary  rather  left  you  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma  did  he  not,  on  the  general 
question  of  survey  and  inspection.  If  surveys 
and  inspections  are  bad  altogether,  why  do  you 
survey  passenger  and  emigrant  ships  ? — I  can  give 
no  answer  to  that.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge,  because  you  do  one  thing  why 
should  you  not  do  another,  which  always  seemed 
to  me  a  fallacious  argument.  As  to  what  he 
stated  about  his  own  inspections,  I  have  shown 
you  this  morning  that  the  inspections  he  conducts 
at  the  Home  Office  are  very  different  from  those 
that  are  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

6300.  May  it  not  be  true,  nevertheless,  that 
your  surveys  of  steamers  generally,  with  what- 
ever imperfections,  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
good? — They  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety,  but  I  would  point  out  this,  that  most  of 
the  shipowners,  as  you  know  very  well,  that  come 
under  the  passenger  steamer  rules  are  owners 
who  do  a  vast  deal  more  than  any  Government 
would  ever  require  for  the  safety  and  convenience 
of  their  passengers. 

6301.  But  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  it 
might  be  no  more  than  a  reasonable  protection 
to  the  owners  of  the  finest  vessels  in  the  world 
sailiug  out  of  Liverpool,  that  you,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  should  prevent  inferior  vessels  competing 
with  them  under  inferior  management,  unless 
they  came  up  to  a  certain  standard  ? — It  is  pos- 
sible that  may  be  sj,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  that  is  a  good  result. 

6302.  You  have  spoken  of  steamers  which 
have  been  lost  as  being  of  one  class,  or  nearly  all 
of  one  class  ? — I  have  spoken  of  that  one  parti- 
cular class.  I  do  not  say  that  there  have  been 
no  other  losses. 

6303.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  whole  of  these 
vessels  which  have  foundered,  with  some  two  or 
three  exceptions,  have  been,  in  a  different  sense, 
of  one  particular  class ;  that  is  to  say,  is  it  not 
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true  that  they  have  nearly  all  been  steamers 
which  you  exempted  in  1876  from  passenger  sur- 
veys to  which  they  were  previously  subjected? 
— On  account  of  their  carrying  a  very  small 
number  of  passengers  ? 

6304.  Yes  ? — That  may  be  so  ;  I  have  not 
looked  at  that. 

6305.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  take  it  from 
me  as  knowing  the  vessels,  that  I  have  only 
found  two  or  three  with  passenger  certificates  in 
the  list  ? — If  it  is  so  it  makes  no  difference  in 
anything  I  have  said ;  nobody  finds  fault  with 
the  construction  of  these  ships. 

6306.  Not  their  original  construction/  but  may 
it  not  make  this  difference,  that  whereas,  in 
former  times,  such  vessels  were  surveyed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  generally  every  six  months,  cer- 
tainly  never  longer  than  twelve  months,  their 
condition  was  looked  into  much  more  frequently 
than  in  the  absence  of  such  surveys? — These 
vessels  have  not  been  lost  from  any  fault  or 
weakness  in  their  construction,  but  from  the 
loading  of  the  vessel  in  a  particular  way,  and 
with  the  loading  we  have  never  had  anything  to 
do. 

6307.  May  not  the  absence  of  the  surveys 
to  which  these  vessels  were  previously  subjected, 
combined  with  overloading,  have  led  to  disaster? 
— I  do  not  think,  as  far  as  we  have  gone  hitherto, 
that  any  want  of  repair  has  been  shown  to  con- 
tribute to  the  loss  of  these  ships. 

6308.  At  all  events  they  are  mostly  ships 
exempted  by  you  under  the  Act  of  1876  from 
survey? — I  cannot  speak  to  that,  I  will  take  it 
from  you. 

6309.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been 
much  better  to  improve  your  system  of  survey 
rather  than  to  abandon  it;  by  some  modifica- 
tions, meeting  the  case  of  cargo  steamers,  as,  for 
instance,  in  regard  to  limiting  your  boat  provi- 
sions?—The  boat  provisions  at  present  we  are 
obliged  very  often  to  limit.  There  is  a  clause  in 
which  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  lay  down 
rules  by  Parliament,  and  they  are  utterly  im- 
practicable ;  we  are  obliged  to  modify  them,  and, 
in  other  cases,  we  are  obliged  to  dispense  with 
them. 

6310.  Why  not  amend  them? — We  are  very 
anxious  to  amend  them  when  opportunity  oc- 
curs. That  scale  of  boats  was  drawn  up 
with  the  greatest  care  by  thoroughly  skilful 
experts,  and  with  all  the  assistance  they  could 
get  from  the  trade,  and  yet,  after  a  few  years, 
it  turns  out  to  be  perfectly  impracticable. 

6311.  Why  not  now  amend  it? — We  have 
several  times  tried  to  amend  it,  and  we  have 
obtained  power  to  relax  it  in  certain  cases. 

6312.  Notwithstanding  all  that  you  said  about 
wishing  to  avoid  needlessly  troubling  shipowners, 
you  have  done  a  great  deal  to  harass  and  worry 
shipowners? — I  dare  say  we  have. 

6313.  You  spoke  of  the  difficulty  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  had  in  applying  the  clauses 
in  the  Act  of  1876  to  foreign  ships,  to  Swedish 
and  German  vessels ;  did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
to  consider  what  was  the  object  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had  when  those  clauses  were  put  into 
the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Certainly. 

6314  What  was  it?— The  object  was  to  pre- 
vent the  rules  and  restrictions  that  were  laid 
upon  the  British  shipowners  from  giving  the 
foreign  shipowner  an  advantage,  the  foreign 
shipowner  being  free  from  those  rules. 
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6315.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  Swedes 
and  Germans,  and  foreigners  generally,  would 
like  very  much  that  a  state  of  law  should  be  per- 

Eetuated  whereby  the  British  shipowner  would 
e  subject  to  restrictions,  putting  him  to  expense,, 
and  that  they  should  be  exempt  ? — I  think  they 
are  very  jealous  of  our  ships,  and  they  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  anything  done  that  would 
throw  the  carrying  trade  into  their  hands. 

6316.  Is  it  not  perfectly  natural  that  they 
should  remonstrate  somewhat  loudly  whenever 
we  talk  about  depriving  them  of  the  unfair  ad- 
vantage which  they  now  possess,  and  putting 
British  and  foreign  ships  on  the  same  terms  ? — 
Extremely  natural,  if  we  do  so  by  putting  re- 
strictions on  their  ships  which  they  think  unjust 

6317.  Under  those  circumstances  ought  we 
to  attach  the  slightest  importance  to  those  re- 
monstrances ?—  It  depends  on  whether  the  re- 
monstrances are  well  founded  or  not. 

Chairman. 

*  6318.  And  also  on  their  power  to  retaliate? — 
And  also  on  their  power  to  retaliate. 

Mr.  Maclver. 

6319.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  not  the  Ger- 
mans, and  others  long  ago,  done  all  in  the  way  of 
retaliation  that  it  is  possible  to  do  ? — Certainly 
not.  In  this  particular  case  1  have  told  you 
that  the  Germans  were  threatening  retaliation  by 
inspecting  the  boilers  of  British  ships.  That  would 
have  touched  British  ships  more  than  foreigners, 
because  we  have  so  many  more  steamers  than 
they  have.  They  proposed  also  that  the  German 
authorities  should  examine  every  English  ship- 
master to  see  if  he  was  fit  to  take  a  ship  out  of  a 
German  port.   • 

6320.  We  never  proposed  to  examine  German 
shipmasters  ?  —  No.  They  would  say,  If  you 
meddle  in  your  own  way  with  our  ships  for  your 
purposes  in  your  ports,  we  will  meddle  with  your 
ships  in  our  way  for  our  purposes  in  our  ports. 

6321.  You  do  not  agree  with  me  that  the 
whole  of  these  remonstrances  were  simply  in- 
tended to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  British 
nation  to  see  how  far  our  foreign  policy  was  squeez- 
able ? — I  think  they  generally  believe,  and  I  be- 
lieve myself,  the  fact  to  be  that  these  regulations 
of  which  they  complain  were  contrary  to  the  pre- 
cedents laid  down  by  international  law  and 
country,  and  that  it  was  an  interference  that  we 
had  no  right  to  exercise  with  regard  to  their 
mercantile  marine. 

6322.  Do  we  not  interfere  in  other  cases? — 
I  have  explained  that  we  do  in  certain  cases,  and 
I  have  explained  under  what  circumstances. 

6323.  Cases  altogether  outside  such  matters  ? 
— Cases  altogether  outside  those  cases. 

6324.  It  would  not  surprise  you  to  hear  that  I 
have  been  presiding  magistrate  at  Liverpool,  and 
have  fined  foreign  captains,  precisely  as  if  they 
had  been  British  ones,  for  non-compliance  with 
our  port  regulations  with  regard  to  landing  gun- 
powder?— Gunpowder  is  a  danger  to  the  port, 
and  there  you  have  a  right  to  interfere. 

6325.  But,  at  all  events,  we  do  bring  foreign 
vessels  under  our  law? — You  do  not  allow  the 
foreign  ship  to  become  a  nuisance  to  the  port. 

6326.  He  has  to  comply  with  our  regula- 
tions ? — Those  regulations  having  regard  to  the 
welfare,  of  the  port,  but  not  to  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  the  ship. 

6327.  AH 
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6327.  All  that  is  required  is  that  they  should 
be  reasonable  ?  —  No ;  that  they  should  have 
relation  to  the  well-being  of  those  outside  the 
ship. 

6328.  You  do  not  see  anything  in  such  matters 
to  justify  my  general  contention  that  we  have  in 
all  cases  the  right  to  apply  our  local  regulations 
equally  to  British  and  to  foreign  ships? — No- 
thing. What  I  say  is,  that  you  are  acting  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  nations  in  applying  those 
regulations  to  the  internal  concerns  of  the  ship. 

Chairman. 

6329.  There  is  nothing  analogous  between 
such  regulations  as  those  to  which  the  honourable 
Member  has  called  your  attention,  and  regula- 
tions affecting  a  foreign  ship  for  the  protection  of 
the  foreign  crew  ? — Nothing  at  all  analogous. 

Mr.  Reed. 

6330.  In  that  case,  do  you  think  that  the  con- 
tinued arrival  of  overladen  ships  in  British  ports 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  people  outside  the 
ships  ? — I  do  not  see  what  effect  it  would  have. 

6331.  It  would  be  a  very  considerable  dis- 
couragement to  the  efforts  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment to  control  its  own  trade  ? — Then  I  say  that 
if  you  want  to  deal  with  that,  your  mode  is  to 
deal  with  these  ships  through  the  medium  of  their 
owji  governments,  and  by  arrangements  with 
them* 

6332.  Have  any  returns  ever  been  called  for 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  owners'  load-line, 
as  marked  on  ships  ;  are  any  records  kept  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? — The  owner  has  to  record  it  in 
the  log.  We  have  the  record,  and  we  could  get 
at  it.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  been 
brought  out  in  the  shape  of  any  return. 

Mr.  Corry. 

6333.  At  every  shipping  office  the  load-line  is 
put  i»  the  ship's  articles  ? — In  the  ship's  articles 
and  log,  which  are  now  put  together,  and  a  copy 
of  those  is  sent  up  to  the  Register  of  Seamen,  so 
that  we  could  get  it  always. 

Mr.  Reed* 

6334.  What  I  wanted  rather  to  bring  out  was 
this :  Parliament  passed  an  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  owners  to  record  this  load-line  on  their 
ships,  so  that  their  intentions  might  be  manifest : 
I  am  sure  when  Parliament  so  passed  it  they  did 
it  with  the  hope  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  having 
these  load-lines  before  them,  would  take  note  of 
them,  and  put  themselves  in  possession  of  that 
information  ? — I  think,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so,  the  chief  object,  when  that  was  proposed, 
was  that  the  crews  should  know  distinctly  under 
what  conditions  they  were  going  to  be  taken  to 
sea. 

6335.  That  was  the  chief  object,  but  at  any 
rate  it  was  thought  by  myself,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  that  discussion,  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  think  it  its  duty  to  order  records  of  these 
load-lines  so  marked,  not  in  all  cases,  nor  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases,  but  in  the  cases  of  certain 
classes  of  vessels  which  came  under  suspicion  ? — 
I  think  we  should  certainly  make  use  of  those 
returns  for  that  purpose ;  and  we  do  so  in  all 
cases  where  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  any- 
thing wrong;  in  inquiries  into  losses,  for  in- 
stance. m 

6336.  With  regard  to  that  question  of  marking 
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the  load-line,  do  not  you  think  that  if  it  were 
made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  approve 
of  a  load-line  for  every  ship,  that  the  difficulty 
would  vanish  with  regard  to  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  the  ships  at  once ;  do  not  you  think 
the  load-lines  proposed  by  owners  in  concert  with 
their  builders  would  be  such  load-lines  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  could  at  once  accept  ? — I  believe 
in  a  great  many  cases  that  would  be  so,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  are  cases  with  which  you 
do  not  wish  to  interfere. 

^  6337.  Then  there  would  be  a  certain  compara- 
tively small  number  of  cases  which  would  present 
.difficulty? — Circumstances  lead  me  to  think  that 
there  are  very  serious  differences  of  opinion  among 
practical  men  in  a  great  many  cases  as  to  what 
is  really  the  safe  load-line. 

6338.  Your  evidence  goes  to  show  that  there 
are  classes  of  ships  built  and  put  into  the  grain 
trade  without  anyone,  whether  the  builder  or  the 
owners,  or  the  masters,  or  the  Board  of  Trade,  or 
Lloyd's,  or  anybody  else,  taking  pains  to  see 
whether  they  are  fit  to  carry  full  cargoes  of 
homogeneous  materials? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6339.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
series  of  losses  of  ships,  which  you  yourself  have 
reason  to  suppose  now  are  unsafe  when  fully 
laden  with  homogeneous  cargo,  whether  grain  or 
coal  ? — Yes. 

6340.  You  have  sent  out  a  circular  dated  the 
3rd  June,  calling  the  attention  of  your  officers  to 
the  existence  of  that  class  of  ship,  and  suggesting 
their  detention  when  laden,  not  with  grain, 
because  they  arrive  with  that,  but  with  coal,  for 
example  ? — Yes. 

6341.  Now  that  the  Legislature  know  that 
things  of  that  sort  occur,  that  ships  are  built  and 
laden  with  homogeneous  cargoes,  and  sent  to  sea 
and  roll  ov*r,  and  the  people  on  board  them  are 
drowned,  with  nobody  taking  the  trouble  to 
inquire  whether  they  roll  over  and  are  lost,  or 
whether  they  are  not,  do  not  you  think  that  is  a 
case  for  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature? — I 
believe  the  evil  is  nearly  cured  now.  I  do  not 
believe  you  will  have  those  cases  occurring  for 
the  future,  but  I  confess  I  have  been  very  much 
struck,  in  regard  to  those  cases,  with  the 
ignorance  of  the  owner  as  to  what  really  consti- 
tuted the  true  stability  of  the  ship. 

6342.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  you 
are  j>erfectly  correct  in  saying  that  there  has 
been  no  owner  who  has  been  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  making  the 
necessary  calculations  to  have  them  made? — 
Yes. 

6343.  I  daresay  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
supposing  that  there  are  a  great  many  ships 
which  are  perfectly  safe  for  purposes  of  trade,  if 
properly  stowed,  that  could  be  very  readily 
stowed  by  negligence  in  a  manner  that  would 
insure  their  disappearance  ? — That  would,  at  any 
rate,  expose  them  to  very  great  danger. 

6344.  And,  in  some  cases,  certainly  ensure 
their  destruction,  because  they  go  with  stability 
very  much  inferior  to  that  which  is  essential  to 
their  safety  ;  the  Paper  of  Mr.  Martell  has 
shown  the  dreadful  mesenteric  condition,  so  to 
speak,  of  many  of  such  vessels  ;  do  not  you 
think  that  great  public  advantage  might  result 
from  the  gradual  development  within  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  a  scientific  naval  department,  which 
should  receive  fuller  information  than  the  Board 
of  Trade  now  receives,  touching  the  measurements 
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and  qualities  of  ships,  and  charged  with  the  duty 
of  doing  exactly  what  you  have  been  doing  in 
this  case,  in  the  Circular  of  3rd  June,  namely, 
suggesting  to  your  officers,  and  through  them  to 
owners,  the  desirability  of  guarding  against  cer- 
tain evils  ? — I  think  that  action  is  a  very  useful 
action  indeed,  and  if  we  need  further  skilful 
assistance,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  it. 

6345.  Who  has  any  special  charge  of  the 
scientific  branch  of  your  department  dealing  with 
these  subjects  ? — It  is  constituted  in  this  way  : 
Mr.  Gray  is  the  Assistant  Secretary,  what  we 
may  call  the  permanent  responsible  head  of  the 
department.  Captain  Digby  Murray,  whom  you  • 
probably  know,  is  the  principal  professional  ad- 
viser. Then  there  is  Mr.  Wimshurst,  who  came 
to  us  from  one  of  the  Registries ;  Mr.  Turner, 
who  also  came  to  us  from  one  of  the  Registries. 
Then  there  are  a  number  of  officers  of  considerable 
experience,  some  of  them  engineers  and  some  of 
them  shipwrights,  and  some  of  them  seamen,  at 
the  ports.  There  is,  also,  a  large  engineering 
staff,  Mr.  Traill  and  others,  connected  with  the 
survey  of  ships,  and  that  staff  has  been  gradually 
increasing.  I  should  add  that  we  are  in  frequent 
communication  with  Mr.  Martell,  Mr.  Rundell, 
and  all  those  great  authorities  on  these  subjects, 
and  scarcely  ever  take  any  important  step  with- 
out consulting  them. 

6346.  Does  Captain  Digby  Murray  profess  to 
understand  questions  of  stability,  and  matters  of 
that  kind? — He  is  a  sailor;  he  has  had  very 
great  experience.  I  do  not  suppose  he  would 
profess  to  have  exactly  the  same  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Rundell  or  Mr.  Martell  has,  but  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  on  those  points. 

6347.  But  any  officer  who  has  a  scientific  ac- 
quaintance with  the  qualities  of  ships  would 
have  to  act  within  the  department ;  first  through 
Captain  Murray,  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
them  ? — I  do  not  say  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
them  ;  I  would  rather  speak  with  caution  on  that 
subject. 

6348.  At  any  rate  it  has  not  been  his  pro- 
fession to  acquaint  himself  with  them ;  if  he  is 
acquainted  with  them  it  is  by  accident  ? — It  is 
rather  by  practice  than  by  having  devoted  his  life 
to  shipbuilding. 

6349.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  to  be  prima  facie 
expected  that  a  captain  of  the  mercantile  marine 
is  acquainted  with  the  science  of  ship  con- 
struction, and  the  calculations  of  ships,  not 
sufficiently  for  public  purposes  ;  any  officer  must 
first  give  effect  to  his  action  through  Captain 
Murray,  and  then  through  Mr.  Gray? — That 
would  be  the  form  in  which  the  thing  would 
leave  the  department. 

6350.  I  want  to  bring  that  out,  because  it 
appeal's  to  me  that  some  of  the  hesitation  which 
you  show  and  which  the  Board  of  Trade  shows 
to  interference,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
only  persons  possessing  the  necessary  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  are  in  very  subordinate 
positions ;  for  instance,  I  have  heard  you  state 
more  than  once,  and  no  doubt  it  is  your  fixed 
conviction,  that  Government  surveys  into  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  have  become,  what  they  always 
tend  to  become,  namely,  of  very  little  use  ? — I 
do  not  say  that,  or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  mean  to 
say  it.  What  I  meant  to  say  is,  that  that  is 
the  tendency  of  a  Government  survey. 

6351.  You  say  they  always  tend  to  become 
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useless? — I  say  that  is  their  tendency;  I  may 
have  expressed  myself  too  strongly. 

6352.  What  I  should  like  to  bring  out  is,  that 
in  the  Admiralty  department  there  are  huge  con- 
tracts going  on,  and  millions  of  money  being 
spent  upon  works,  and  the  whole  of  these  are 
under  the  inspection  of  Government  officers,  and 
I  was  myself  for  some  years  in  charge  of  that, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think  the  Go- 
vernment inspection  under  the  Admiralty  is  most 
intimate,  and  is  pushed  to  the  last  point  of  inspec- 
tion, and  with  perfect  success  ? — That  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  an  inspection  of  merchant 
ships  by  the  Board  of  Trade  officers.  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  inspection  by  the  shipowner  of  his  own 
work,  of  the  ship  which  is  built  for  him.  Whether 
you  are  to  have  a  similar  system  of  inspection  of 
all  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  country  by  a 
mercantile  department  is  a  very  different  thing. 
I  do  not  say  it  is  not  to  be  done,  but  it  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  anything  which  exists. 

6353.  I  only  wish  to  remind  you  of  how 
affairs  are  conducted  in  another  department  ?  —I 
should  deny  that  there  is  any  analogy  between 
the  action  of  the  Admiralty  in  inspecting  their 
own  ships  and  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  mercantile 
marine. 

6354.  T  wrote  down  these  words :  "  Govern- 
ment surveys  into  matters  of  this  kind  have  be- 
come, what  they  always  tend  to  become,  namely, 
of  very  little  use  "  ? — I  would  rather  leave  out 
the  always  ;  and  I  think  I  referred  to  the  French 
and  Italian  official  surveys,  and  not  to  our  own; 
but  at  any  rate  I  was  not  speaking  of  work 
which  the  Government  does  for  its  own  purpose, 
but  work  in  inspecting  other  people's  work. 

6355.  You  would  wish  to  limit  it  entirelv  to 
surveys  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — I  certainly 
wish  to  say  nothing  about  the  Admiralty.  As 
regards  our  own  surveys  of  passenger  ships,  I 
know  that  they  are  done  most  conscientiously, 
and  with  great  care  ;  and  I  believe  they  are 
done  with  sound  judgment 

6356.  You  have  read  this  Bill  ?— Yes. 

6357.  Do  you  object  to  it  ? — There  are  some 
things  that  1  object  to  in  it. 

6358.  In  the  Return  No.  15,  which  you 
handed  in,  you  say  that  109  vessels  had  grain 
cargo  shifted  since  the  Act  of  1876? — I  do  not 
think  1  say  that  they  have  had  the  cargo  shifted, 
but  they  have  been  reported,  for  one  cause  or 
another,  either  as  not  having  been  properly 
stowed,  or  as  having  arrived  with  improper  fit- 
tings, or  as  having  the  cargo  shifted. 

6359.  You  state  in  the  analysis  of  the  Return, 
that  there  were  32  cases  in  which  owners  or 
masters  were  cautioned  ? — Yes. 

6360.  Was  the  penalty  which  the  Act  im- 
posed inflicted  in  any  of  these  cases? — There 
was,  as  I  told  you,  only  one  case  in  which  a 
prosecution  was  instituted. 

6361.  Do  you  think  that  the  Act  of  1876 
might  not  have  been  made  more  efficient  by  a 
more  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  give  effect  to  it  ? — No,  I  think  not, 
and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you,  when  I 

Eut  in  the  Return  I  promised,  what  great  pains 
ave  been  taken  in  every  case  to  prosecute,  and 
how  prosecutions  have  been  prevented  in  the 
different  ways  I  have  already  mentioned.  I  am 
surprised  to  see  how  much  pajns  have  been  taken ; 
more  pains  have  been  taken  than  I  thought,  and 

the 
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the  result  is  that  the  reports  of  anything  wrong 
become  fewer  year  by  year,  as  the  Table  I  have 
put  in  shows. 

6362.  I  noticed  that  you  take  exception  to  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Travis  of  Hull,  in  which  he  says 
he  construed  that  clause  of  the  Act  of  1876,  with 
the  introduction  of  which  I  had  something  to  do 
as  binding  the  owner  to  actually  secure  the 
cargo  from  shifting  ? — That  is  so.  It  was 
thought  his  words  meant,  that  the  owner  would 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  if  the  cargo  shifted,  what- 
ever had  been  done  to  prevent  it  shifting. 

6363.  You  go  on  to  say  that  cargo  will  shift 
notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that  the 
owner  takes  ? — I  am  told  by  our  experienced 
officers  that  they  have  seen  cases  in  which  every 
possible  precaution  had  been  taken,  and  yet  in 
which  the  cargo  had  shifted.  I  do  not  say  that 
of  my  own  knowledge,  I  only  say  what  1  have 
been  told  by  experienced  persons. 

6364.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  vital  limitation  of 
the  Act  of  1876  ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  you  to  furnish  us  with  any  grounds  for 
supposing  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  cargo? 
— I  only  tell  you  what  I  have  been  told.  I  am 
informed  that  there  are  cases  where  all  precau- 
tions that  you  could  possibly  insist  upon  have  been 
taken,  and  yet  in  which  the  cargo  has  shifted. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  extremely  anxious  to 
make  the  law  as  stringent  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it  without  injustice. 

6365.  Of  course  the  cargo  will  shift  somewhat 
with  the  utmost  precautions,  and  there  will  be 
some  difficulty,  perhaps,  in  defining  the  limit  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Bentinck. 

6366.  I  will  only  trouble  you  with  one  ques- 
tion ;  in  your  opinion,  assuming  that  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  interfere  with  the  marking  of  the 
load-line  by  legislation,  is  not  the  present  mode 
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of  doing  it  one  that  can  lead  to  no  possibly  good 
result  ? — You  ask  for  my  own  opinion,  and  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  when  I  have 
spoken  of  facts  I  have  spoken  tor  the  department, 
and  when  I  speak  of  opinions  I  speak  my  own 
opinions ;  now  I  speak  my  own  opinion  when  I 
say  I  never  liked  this  voluntary  load-line  any 
more  than  Mr.  Plirnsoll  does. 

6367.  You  never  thought  it  would  lead  to  any 
good  result? — No,  I  never  did. 

6368.  You  would  rather  it  was  discontinued? 
— I  think  so. 

6369.  I  understood  you  to  give  an  answer  to 
a  question  of  the  honourable  Member  for  Car- 
diff, which  I  did  not  quite  follow  ;  you  said  you 
had  known  cases  of  cargo  shifting  after  every 

Eossible  precaution  had  been  taken  ? — So  I  have 
een  informed. 

6370.  How  can  the  cargo  shift  after  every 

Eossible  precaution  has  been  taken  ? — £  should 
ave  thought  it  was  difficult,  but  I  am  told  there 
have  been  such  cases. 

6371.  Shifting  to  endanger  the  safety  of  a 
ship  ? — No,  that  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

6372.  You  have  been  asked  a  good  many 
questions  with  regard  to  stability,  and  also  a 
good  many  questioms  with  regard  to  the  superior 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  advisers  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  a  vessel 
called  the  "  Captain  "  ? — Yes. 

6373.  Do  you  know  anything  with  regard  to 
the  stability  of  that  ship  ? — I  only  know  that  she 
went  down. 

6374.  I  suppose  you  really  cannot  define  the 
meaning  of  the  word.*,  want  of  stability  ? — No, 
I  cannot  define  that  scientifically.  What  I  un- 
derstand by  want  of  stability  is,  that  the  vessel 
is  top-heavy. 


Mr,  Farrei 

19  Julv 
1880/ 
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RETUBN  of  Vb88els  Foundered  and  Missing,  together  with  those  Lost  from 
other  Causes,  but  exclusive  of  Stbanding  and  Collision,  extracted  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns,  and  showing  also  in  bow  many  Cases  a  Court  of  Inquiry  has  been 
held. 


C 
E 

L< 

ommences                              1st  July  1874' 
nds      -                               30th  June  1879, 

Five  years. 

* 

ABSTRACT. 

• 

>S8  of  Life,  exclusive  of  Stranding  and  Collision. 

(1874-75 
1875-76         - 
Five  years         -        -i 1876-77        - 

1877-78         - 
11878-70         .... 

2,478  lives. 
1,588     „ 
2,011     „ 
1,313     ,; 
1,443     „ 

Total    - 

-     - 

9,188  lives. 

9  June  188 

0. 

• 

From  1st  July  1874  to  30th  June  1875. 

Number 

of 
Veesels. 

Number 

nf 

Number 

of 

Inquiries  held. 

Page 

of 

Report. 

Of 

Lirefl  ] 

Lost. 

At  Home   - 
Abroad 

Without  loss  of  Life  : 

Foundered 

Other  causes  (but  ex- 
cluding     stranding 
and  collision) 

Foundered 

Other  causes  (but  ex- 
cluding     stranding 
and  collision) 

With  Loss  of  Life : 

Foundered 

Other  causes  (but  ex- 
cluding     stranding 
and  collision) 

Missing  (all  hands)    - 

Foundered 
Other  causes 
Missing  (all  hands)     - 

Totai     -    -    - 

45 

}  • 

78 
I       56 

. 

4 

18 
8 

* 

— 

At  Home    - 
Abroad 

13 

84 

17 

65 

108 

58 
86 

175 

808 

631 

1,275 

1 

6 
4 
3 

74 

81 

81 
176 

253 

2,478 

44 

• 

Tc 

[Foundered      .... 
>tals    -         -        -   Oiher  cuuses  - 

[Missing          .... 

153 
151 
137 

. 

441 

1.Y' 

i4 
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From  1st  July  1875  to  30th  June  1876. 


At  Home  - 


Abroad 


At  Home    - 


Abroad 


Without  Loss  of  Life  : 

Foundered 

Other  causes  (but  ex- 
cluding stranding 
and  collision). 

Foundered 

Other  causes  (but  ex- 
cluding stranding 
and  collision). 

With  Loss  of  Life : 

Foundered 

Oilier  causes  (but  ex- 
cluding stranding 
and  collision). 

Missing  (all  hands)    - 

Foundered 
Other  causes     - 
Missing  (all  hands)    - 

Total    -    -    - 


Totals    - 


.  J 


Number 

of 
Vessel*. 


Foundered 
,  Other  Causes 
[  Missing     - 


Inquiries 


55 
11 


68 
63 


10 
23 


34 

27 
76 
67 


246 


Number 

of 

Lives  Lost. 


Number 

of 

Inquiries  held, 


Page 

of 

Report 


9 
2 


21 
14 


73 
56 


158 

189 
160 
943 


3 
2 


5 


1,588 


19 


150 
173 
101 


433 


65 


67 
67 


67 

162 
162 
162 


From  1st  July  1876  to  30th  June  1877. 


Number 
of 

Vessels. 


At     Home 
Abroad. 


and 


Without  loss  of  Life : 

Fonnderings 

Other  causes  (exclud- 
ing stranding  and 
collision). 


With  Loss  of  Life: 
Foundered 
Other  causes 
Missing  (all  hands) 

Total    -    - 


188 

Uncertain,  ow- 
ing   to   the 
casu  iltitft 
and      lo»te» 
being  mixed. 


39 
103 
163 
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Totals 


Foundered  - 
Other  causes 

Missing 


Number 

of 

Lives  Lost. 


Number  of 
Inquiries  held, 

not 
distinguishing 

between 

Life  Lost,  or 

otherwise. 


258 
169 

1,884 


2,311 


3 


8 


Total    -    -    - 


227 

Uncertain,  owing   to 
the  casualties  and 
losses  being  mixed '. 
168 

390 


Page 

of 
Report. 
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From  1st  July  1877  to  30th  June  1878. 
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Number 

of 
Vessels. 


Ships  belonging  to 
United  King* 
(lorn  and  Colo- 
nies, and  includ- 
ing at  Home 
and  Abroad. 


Number 

of 

Lives  Lost. 


Number  of 
Inquiries  held, 

not 
distinguishing 

between 
Life  Lost,  or 

otherwise. 


Without  Loss  of  Life: 

Found  erings 

Other  causes  (excluding 

stranding  and    colli- 

sion). 

With  Loss  of  Life ; 
Founderings 


138 

Uncertain,  ow- 
ing to  casu- 
alties   and 
losses  being 
mixed. 


26 
9 


82 


Other  causes  (excluding 
stranding  and  colli- 
sion). 

Missing  (all  hands) 

Total    -    -    - 


78 


88 


158 
(exclusive   of 
those  in  Return 
due  to  H.M.3. 
"  Eurydice.") 

220 


085 


198 


1,313 


Totals    -    -    -    - 


f  Foundered 
Other  causes 

s  Missing  - 


165 
Uncertain,   owing   to 
casualties  and  losses 
bqing  mixed. 

88 


258 


From  1st  July  1878  to  30th  June  1879. 


Number 

of 
Vessels. 


Number 

of 

Lives  Lost 


Number  of 
Inquiries  held, 

not 
distinguishing 

between 

Life  Lost,  or 

otherwise. 


Ships  belonging  to 
United  King- 
dom and  Colo- 
nies, and  includ- 
ing at  Home 
and  Abroad. 


Without  Loss  of  Life  : 

Founderings 

Other  causes  (excluding 
stranding  and  colli- 
sion). 

With  Loss  of  Life : 

Founderings 

Other  causes  (excluding 
stranding  and  colli- 
sion). 

Missing  (all  hands) 

Total    -    -    - 


160 

Uncertain,  ow- 
ing to  casu- 
alties and 
losses  being 
mixed. 


37 
15 


48 
97 


89 


229 


188 
156 


1,099 


1,448  * 


Totals    •    -    -    .< 


Foundered 
Other  causes    • 

Missing  • 


203 
Uncertain,   owing  to 
casualties  and  losses 
being  mixed. 

89 


292 


•  Being  an  increase  over  preceding  12  months  of  130. 


Page 

of 

Report. 


59 


Page 

of 

Report. 


53 
61 
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FOUNDERING.    (61.) 


The  Tabulated  Results  give  the  following  since 

1st  January  1875. 

1            • 

Causes  of  Loss.                                      !      '3 

• 

• 

8 

• 

CD 

u  ° 

■a? 

• 

* 

o 

1     6 

o 

A     |    5o 

» 

5* 

2 

- 

1 

— 

- 

3 

Overloading  or  improper  loading  - 

0 

7 

2 

I 

- 

[0 

In  five  of  these  cases  the  shifting  boards 

* 

were  bad  and  insufficient,  but  the  cause  of  loss 

of  all  was  overloading  or   improper   loading, 
having  regard  to  the  design  and  proportions  of 
the  ship.     In  nine  cases  the  cargo  did  not  cer- 
tainly shift. 

3 

- 

i 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

1 

— 

3 

2 

4 

— 

4 

3 

13 

— 

2 

- 

1 

— 

3 

1 

4 

- 

2 

4 

11 

1 

- 

1 

2 

2 

- 

— 

— 

1 

2 

3 

MISSING    VESSEL&    (48.) 


The  Tabulated  Results  give  the  following  since  1st  January  1875. 


Causes  of  Loss. 


Cargo  shifting  from  bad  seamanship 


if 


„        „    improper  loading 


Overloading 


Inquiries  pending 


Unknown 


8 


1 


3 


14 


Other 
Cargoes 

Total. 

— 

1 

— 

1 

- 

3 

- 

4 

13 

39 
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ABSTRACT  from  Mr.  MarteWs  Paper. 


Cargo  Steamers  Lost  in  the  Winter  Months  of — 


1872-3. 

1873-4. 

1874-5. 

1875-6. 

1876-7. 

1877-8. 

1878-9. 

1879-80. 

Total. 

Foundered,      Misting,     or 
Abandoned : 

Grain-       - 

14 

5 

13 

- 

8 

3 

8 

9 

60 

Sundry       - 

10 

9 

7 

8 

11 

12 

16 

16 

88 

ABSTRACT  from  Report  to  Lloyd's  Underwriters'  Committee. 


Steamers  Foundered  or  Missing  between  1st  October  and  31st  March — 


1873-4. 

1874-5. 

1875-6. 

1876-7. 

1 
1877-8. 

1876-9. 

1879-80. 

Total. 

Foundered : 

2 

8 

1 

4 

3 

3 

5 

• 

26 

Sundry          •       -        • 

11 

8 

10 

6 

8 

17 

13 

73 

Misting: 

Grain   - 

4 

5 

- 

4 

1 

2 

3 

19 

Sundry          • 

* 

8 

5 

5 

6 

9 

7 

4 

44 

Missing  and  Foundered 


f  Grain     -        -      45 
(^General,  Ac.    -    117 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Plimtoll 


Appendix  No.  2.  The  Method  adopted  at  the  Port  of  Montreal  for  Stowing 

Grain  Cargoes,  with  Drawing. 

[Sec  Drawing  opposite.] 


Specifications  for  Lining  Vessels  for  Grain  in  Bulk. 

* 

The  vessel  to  be  divided  into  bins  by  bulkheads. 

The  floor  of  the  bin  to  be  considered  as  extending  from  the  keelson  to  the  turn  of  the 
bilge.  The  sides  of  the  bin  to  extend  from  the  turn  of  the  bilge  to  the  deck.  The  ends 
of  the  bin  to  consist  of  bulkheads  athw art-ships,  extending  from  ceiling  of  vessel  to  the 
deck,  or  lower  hold  beams,  as  case  may  be. 

The  floor  of  the  bin  to  be  laid  upon  bearing  joists,  of  not  less  scantling  than  three  by 
four  (3  x  4)  inches,  set  on  edge  and  properly  butted  to  each  other,  and  not  to  be  further 
apart  than  two  (2)  feet  from  centre  to  centre. 

The  ends  of  all  bearing  joists  to  be  properly  nailed  and  secured,  to  prevent  their  slipping 
or  shifting,  and,  where  they  bear  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  vessel,  to  be  so  fitted  as  to  can- 
form  to  the  shape  of  the  ceiling.  The  bearing  joists  to  be  strutted  or  blocked  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  vessel  by  scantling  of  not  less  than  three  by  four  (3  x  4)  inches,  and  at  such 
distances  apart  as  not  to  exceed  seventeen  (17)  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  these  struts  or 
blocks  to  be  fitted  at  right  angles,  or  square  with  the  bearing  joists,  and  to  be  properly 
fitted  and  fastened  firmly  to  the  ceiling.  The  height  of  beaiing  joists  to  be  according  to 
tonnage  of  vessel. 

The  boarding  of  floor  of  bin  to  consist  of  one  (l)  inch  boards  laid,  and  space  covered, 
with  one  (1)  inch  board,  so  as  the  overlap  will  be  not  less  than  two  (2)  inches  on  each  edge, 
and  the  ends  always  to  bear  on  joists,  and  longitudinally  to  conform  to  the  ceiling  of  vessel, 
all  the  boarding  of  floor  to  be  well  and  sufficiently  nailed,  and  the  upper  thickness  or  covering 
board  to  have  two  nails  in  each  joist.     All  joints  to  be  made  close  and  grain  tight. 

The  sides  of  the  bin  to  be  furred  ordunnaged  off  from  the  sides  of  vessel  not  less  than 
one  (l)  inch,  the  furrings  or  dunnage  pieces  for  this  purpose  to  be  placed  not  further  apart 
than  two  (2)  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  and  to  be  boarded  over  with  one  (1)  inch  boards 
after  the  manner  of  clapboanling,  with  not  le>s  than  two  (2)  inches  overlap,  as  high  as 
two  (2)  feet  above  the  lower  beam,  tor  loose  grain,  all  to  be  well  and  securely  nailed,  and 
joints  made  close  and  grain  tight. 

The  forward  and  after  bulkheads  forming  the  ends  of  the  bins  to  have  studs  in  one 
length,  extending  from  ceiling  of  vessel  to  the  under  side  of  deck,  to  be  of  three  (3)  inches 
plank  in  thickness  and  ten  (10)  inches  in  breadth,  to  be  of  one  piece  and  placed  not  over 
twenty  (20)  inches  apart,  and  well  and  securely  fastened  and  cleated  at  their  heels  or  lower 
ends,  and  also  braced  from  one  to  the  other  to  prevent  them  shifting,  and  to  be  clapboarded 
after  the  same  manner  as  sides  of  bin.  The  athwart-ship  bulkheads  to  be  built  in  same 
manner,  and  to  be  properly  shored  up  and  fastened. 

Shifting  boards  must  be  well  secured  to  each  side  of  stanchions,  and  the  stanchions 
themselves  well  secured  to  the  keelson  and  beams,  and  are  to  extend  to  at  least  two- 
thirds  (§)  in  depth  of  grain  space  from  lower  side  of  upper  deck  beams,  and  to  be  of  one 
(1)  inch  boards  in  lower  hold  on  each  side  of  stanchion,  and  oue(l)  two  (2)  inch  or  two  (2) 
one  (1)  inch  boards  in  thickness  on  each  side  of  the  stanchions  in  between-decks,  from 
upper  side  of  lower  beam  to  under  side  of  deck,  to  be  well  fastened  and  properly  and  suf- 
ficiently shored  or  braced  when  required,  the  braces  not  to  be  less  than  three  (3)  inches  by 
five  (6)  inches.  The  stanchions  which  are  required  in  hatchways  to  be  not  further  apart 
than  five  (5)  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  and  well  secured  at  their  heads  by  shores  and  braces 
from  the  cartings  of  hatches,  and  between  deck  cartings  the  braces  to  be  not  less  than  three 

(3)  by 
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(3)  by  five  (5)  inches;  if  over  twelve  (12)  feet  in  length  to  be  six  (6)  by  three  (3)  inches   Appendix   No.  2. 
and  properly  butted  and  secured  at  their  ends.  — L 

All  lumber  used  to  be  dry,  well  seasoned  and  free  from  rents  or  shakes,  and  ring  or 
black  knots,  and  the  work  to  be  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  to  the  satisfaction  ofthe 
port  warden. 

All  air  streaks  or  openings  through  tho  ceiling  of  vessel  to  be  closed  up  and  made  grain* 
tight  before  the  lining  is  put  on. 

The  limber-boards  to  be  taken  up  and  limbers  cleaned  out,  and  in  vessels  or  steamers 
haying  water-ballast  tanks,  the  flooring  over  tank  to  be  covered,  in  all  cases,  by  lining 
boards. 

Should  any  shores,  braces,  or  any  part  of  the  lining  be  removed  at  any  time  by  steve- 
dores, or  others  employed  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  the  pieces  so  removed  to  be  replaced 
before  clearance  certificate  is  granted. 

All  grain  covering  to  be  close  boarded  edge  to  edge,  and  transverse  bearers  to  be  not 
further  apart  than  three  (3)  feet ;  and  when  different  kinds  of  grain  are  carried  in  same  bin, 
the  covering  to  be  doubled  and  all  joints  to  be  made  close  and  grain-tight. 

When  grain  in  bags  is  carried  in  'tween-decks,  the  sides  of  the  vessel  to  be  properly 
dunnaged  not  less  than  two  (2)  inches,  all  knees  of  wood  or  iron  to  be  boxed  in  properly,  so 
as  not  to  damage  grain  by  damp  or  sweat. 

The  pump-well  case  or  passage  to  extend  from  the  deck  after-hatch  to  the  pump-well 
close  and  underneath  the  deck  beams,  then  directly  down  to  ceiling. 

The  pump-well,  chain-locker,  and  water  tanks  to  be  cased  with  lining  boards  made  grain 
tight. 

When  flour  is  carried  on  top  of  grain,  the  boarding  between  is  to  be  laid  double  and 
athwart  ships,  each  board  to  be  securely  nailed  and  fastened,  to  prevent  it  shifting. 

(signed)        D*  Bass  Kerr,  Port  Warden. 

Jas.  G.  Shaw,  Deputy  Port  Warden. 
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PAPEB  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farrer.—See  Question  5699. 


TABLE  showing  the  Number  of  Formal  Inquiries  held  in  the  United  Kingdom  by 
Order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  from  1st  January  1856  to  11th  June  1880;  showing 
also  the  Description  of  the  Casualties  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  Inquiry. 


YEAR. 


1650 

1857 
1858 
1850 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 

1868 

• 

1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873  • 
1873-74    - 
1874-75    - 
1875-76    - 
1876-77    - 
1877-78    - 
1878-79    - 

1879-80  f- 

ToTALS     - 


323 


Foundering* 

and 
Abandonments. 

1 
1 

2 

6 

4 

3 

4 

2 

2 

4 

7 
11 

8 
11 
11 

3 
18 
38 
39 
49 
21 
17 
19 
42 


Strandings. 


14 

25 

11 

23 

18 

17 

21 

13 

22 

22 

11 

23 

17 

28 

22 

38 

42 

31 

112 

112 

142 

109 

131 

76 

83 


1,167 


Collisions. 


7 
4 
2 

2 
1 
1 


2 
4 


5 

4 

3 

7 

23 

9 

19 

11 

17 

20 

14 


156 


Fire 
Explosions, 


2 


2 

8 
5 
9 
8 
5 
11 
10 


63 


--  . 


Other 
Casualties. 


1 
1 
1 
6 
3 
9 
2 

5 

8 


36 


Mjfminy* 


1 


2 
3 
2 
3 


26 


37 


•  The  first  six  months  of  1873  only. 

f  Embracing  all  Inquiries  held  up  to  or  pending  on  11th  June  1880. 

|  Sixteen  of  these  were  pending  on  11th  June  1880. 


Totals. 


• 

„ 

23 

- 

• 

30 

- 

• 

13 

« 

- 

25 

28 

22 

25 

17 

24 

27 

19 

30 

30 

36 

38 

55 

49 

59 
189 
171 
230 
154 
170 
131 
183$ 


1,778 


i 
j 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farrer. — See  Question  5710. 


TABLE  showing  the  Number  of  Wrecks,  Casualties,  and  Collisions  which  have  been  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  having  occurred  on  the  Coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  Coasts  of 
British  Possessions,  and  to  British  Ships  at  Sea,  during  the  Six  Years  ended  June  1879;  showing 
also  the  Number  of  Formal  Inquiries  held  at  Home  and  Abroad  in  each  Tear. 


missing. 

FOUNDERED. 

STRANDED. 

Vessels. 

Inquiries. 

Vessels. 

Inquiries. 

Vessels. 

r 

Inquiries. 

YEAR. 

:  Ordered 
1     by 
Board  of 
Trade, 

2 

Held  in 
British 
'  Posses- 
sions. 

1 

Naval 
Courts. 

Total. 

'Ordered 
1     by 
!  Board  of 
1  Trade. 

Held  in 
British 
Posses- 
sions. 

Naval 
Courts. 

Total. 

1 

f 
Ordered'  Held  in 
by     J  British 
Board  of  Posses- 
Trade,     sions. 

Naval 
Courts. 

Total. 

1873-74 

150 

_ 

2 

252 

38 

6 

3 

47 

1,757 

112 

79 

21 

212 

1874-75 

137 

3 

- 

— 

3 

169 

39 

1 

3 

43 

2,296 

112 

86 

21 

219 

1875-76 

101 

2 

- 

- 

2 

176 

49 

S 

3 

60 

2,182 

142 

73 

29 

244 

1876-77 

163 

3 

— 

- 

3 

193 

21 

10 

- 

31 

2,340 

109 

85 

33 

227 

1877-78 

88 

- 

— 

— 

— 

174 

17 

7 

2 

26 

2,094 

131 

106 

27 

264 

1878-79 

89 

- 

— 

- 

211 

19    I        7 

11 

37 

2,150 

76 

127 

37 

240 

Total 

728 

10 

i 

10 

1,175 

183     I      39 

! 

22 

244 

12,819 

682 

556 

168 

1,406 

COLLISION& 

OTHER 

WRECKS  AND  CASU 

ALTIES. 

TOTAL. 

YEAR. 

Inquiries. 

Inquiries. 

Inquiries. 

» 

i 

•  Vessels. 

Orderec 

by 

Board  of 

Trade, 

Held  in 
British 
Posses- 
sions. 

Naval 
Courts* 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Ordered 

by 

Board  of 
Trade. 

Held  in 
British 
Posses- 
sions. 

! 

Naval 

Courts. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Ordered 

by 

Board  of 

Trade. 

Held  in 
British 
Posses- 
sions. 

Naval 
Courts. 

Total. 

1873-74 

646 

23 

6 

— 

29 

2,162 

14 

8 

2 

24 

4,967 

189 

99 

26 

314 

1874-75 

1,052 

9 

13 

2 

24 

3,250 

8 

6 

5 

19 

6,904 

171 

106 

31 

308 

1875-76 

1,134 

19 

22 

3 

44 

3,481 

18 

12 

3 

33 

7,074 

230 

115 

38 

383 

1876-77 

1,509 

11 

29 

1 

41 

4,136 

10 

13 

2 

25 

8,041 

154 

137 

36 

327 

1877-78 

t795 

17 

17 

2 

36 

3,352 

5 

11 

2 

18 

1 6,503 

170 

141 

33 

344 

1878-79 

1,115 

20 

17 

3 

40 

3,049 

16 

14 

6 

36 

6,614 

131 

165 

57 

353 

Total 

1 5,951 

99 

104 

11 

214 

19,430 

i       71 

1 

64 

20 

155 

1 40,103 

1,045 

763 

221 

2,029 

*  This  column  shows  the  number  of  collisions,  and  not  the  number  of  vessels  involved. 

f  Owing  to  the  records  of  collisions  abroad  for  1877-78  having  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire  the  number  cannot  be  given. 


TABLE  showing  the  Number  of  Inquiries  held  into   Cases  of  Spontaneous 
Combustion  of  Coal  or  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  during  the  same  Period. 


YEAR. 

Ordered  by 
Board  of  Trade. 

Held  in 
British  Possessions. 

Naval  Courts* 

Total. 

1873-74     - 

- 

3 

5 

1 

9 

1874-75     - 

- 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1875-76     - 

- 

2 

1 

2 

5 

1876-77     - 

- 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1877-78     • 

- 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1878-79     - 

•■ 

9 

1 

- 

10 

Total    -    - 

19 

11 

6 

35 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farter. — See  Question  5742. 


TABLE  showing  the  Lossbs  of  British  Vessels  from  known  Causes  during  the  Three  Years  ended  June  1870 ;  also 
the  Vessels  reported  as  Missing  during  the  same  Period;  and  showing  also  how  the  Missing  Vessels  would  he 
distributed  among  the  various  Causes  of  Loss,  if  the  Causes  of  Loss  were  assumed  to  be  in  the  same  proportion  to 
cnc  another  in  the  case  of  Missing  Vessels  as  in  the  case  of  Losses,  the  Causes  of  which  are  known.  In  framing  this 
hypothetical  Table,  Strandings  are  excluded  altogether,  because  it  may  be  alleged  that  in  the  case  of  Stranded  Vessels 
the  cause  of  Loss  is  generally  known.  But  some  Missing  Vessels  may  have  been  Stranded ;  and  to  whatever  extent 
this  is  the  case  the  proportionate  number  of  other  causes  of  Loss  would  be  diminished. 


DESCRIPTION 


OP 


LOSSES. 


Number  of  Wrecks,  excluding 
Musing  Vessels. 


Strandings     - 
Collisions       ... 

Foundering* : 

Stress  of  Weather   - 

Improper  Stowage! 
(exclndingsponta-  > 
neons  combustion)  J 

Overloading    - 

Defects  in  Vessels,  kc. 

Default  of  Master,  &c 


idents  to  MtchiO 
cry   •        •       *J 


Accidents 
ncry 


1876-7. 


Various  - 


Unknown 


Striking  Ice   - 
Striking  Wreck      - 
Burning         - 
Spontaneous  Combustion 
Explosions     - 
Various* 


664 


76 


ISO 


8 


21 


1877-8. 


26 

7 
1 

19 

13 

2 

22 


Total   -    •    - 


902 


570 


83 


102 


6 
36 

4 

1 
5 


1878-9. 


16 
3 
6 
8 
1 

26 


877 


588 


92 


146 


2 


28 


Total. 


17 

4 

2 

10 

6 

2 

43 


949 


1,822 


251 


378 


8 


11 


85 


12 


9 


50 


27 


34 


27 


Missing  Vessels  (ttpportioned  to  the 

various  known  Causes  of  Loss, 

exclusive  of  Strandings). 


187&-7. 


91 


2,818 


1877-8. 


37-77 


64-77 


•996 


10-46 


1-99 


•5 


1-49 


12-96 


3*48 


9-44 


6  40 


1093 


163 


23-79 


29*24 


115 


1*72 


10*32 


115 


•29 


1*43 


1878-9. 


4*59 


•86 


1*43 


2*29 


•29 


7*45 


88 


22*68 


35-99 


•49 


•99 


GO 


•99 


•25 


4*19 


•99 


•49 


2*46 


1*48 


•49 


10*88 


89 


Total. 


84-24 


130 


2*636 


3*21 


27*68 


4-13 


•79 


3*17 


19*14 


9*06 


1*85 


13*33 


10*23 


1-78 


29*26 


TOTAL. 


1876-7. 


664 


113*77 


340 


194-77 


2*996 


1-5 


31-46 


5*99 


1*5 


4*49 


38*95 


10*48 


1-5 


28*44 


19*46        10*29 


1877-8. 


570 


106-79 


32*93 


1,155 


131*24 


515 


7*72 


46-32 


5*15 


1-29 


6-43 


9 


20*59 


3*86 


6-43 


1-29 


33*45 


965 


1878-9. 


538 


114-68 


181*99 


2*49 


4*99 


34-9 


4*99 


125 


2119 


4-99 


2*49 


12*46 


7*48 


2*49 


63*88 


1,038 


Total. 


1,822 


335*24 


508 


10*636 


14*21 


112*68 


1613 


2*79 


1217 


6914 


36*06 


7*85 


47-33 


37*23 


6-78 


120*26 


3,158 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farrer. — See  Question  5745. 


TABLE  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels  upon  the  Register  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  beginning  of  each  Year,  and  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Sailing 
and  Steam  Vessels  Wrecked,  and  deducted  from  the  Register  in  each  Year  from  1865  to  1879. 


SAILING    ' 

VESSELS. 

STEAM    VESSELS, 

» 

YEAR. 

On  the  Register 

at  the 

beginning  of  each  Year. 

Wrecked,  deducted 

from  the 

Register  during  the  Year. 

On  the  Register 

at  the 

beginning  of  each  Year. 

Wrecked  deducted 

from  the 

Register  during  the  Year. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1865     - 

m 

•25,955 

4,847,303 

030 

249,859 

2,482 

095,575 

58 

18,599 

I860     - 

• 

25,160 

4,845,142 

910 

264,654 

2,708 

821,731 

69 

34,827 

1807     - 

• 

25,248 

4,817,505 

1,087 

228,208 

2,824 

874,415 

45 

19,696 

1868     ... 

• 

21,997 

4,770,989 

988 

210,451 

2,921 

899,361 

63 

35,095 

1869     - 

- 

24,701 

4,798,178 

1,501 

274,130 

2,934 

900,596 

109 

30,950 

1870     - 

- 

23,420 

4,087,706 

1,103 

239,572 

2,903 

947,021 

81 

30,417 

1871     - 

- 

22,475 

4,500,318 

800 

228,703 

3,108 

1,111,375 

70 

35,610 

1872     ... 

• 

21,817 

4,305,112 

709 

2 1 5,006 

3,371 

1,317,548 

83 

48,728 

1873     - 

- 

21,421 

4,145,888 

078 

210,100 

3,662 

1,536,075 

98 

06,077 

1874     * 

- 

21,021 

4,024,581 

504 

159,099 

3,852 

1,711,787 

80 

51,749 

1875     - 

•• 

20,807 

4,043,955 

594 

100,140 

4,021 

1,868,859 

83 

52,912 

1870     - 

- 

20,044 

4,144,504 

593 

1 69,235 

4,100 

1,943,197 

79 

46,823 

1877     - 

• 

20,500 

4,195,430 

000 

175,079 

4,323 

2,002,538 

75 

49,006 

1878     - 

- 

20,538 

4,199,999 

503 

127,643 

4,552 

2,130,361 

94 

54,952 

1879     - 

- 

20,442 

4,178,789 

532 

147,134 

4,812 

2,313,332 

110 

76,378 

Total  for  Five  Years : 

1805—1809  - 

- 

125,301 

24,070,207 

5,470 

1,227,308 

13,809 

4,191,678 

344 

|      145,167 

Average    -    - 

m 

25,072 

4,815,811 

1,095 

245,402 

2,774 

838,386  • 

69 

29,033 

Total  for  Five  Years : 

1870—1874    - 

• 

110,100 

21,669,005 

3,944 

1,053,206 

17,016 

6,623,806 

418 

232,581 

Average     -     - 

- 

22,032 

4,333,921 

789 

210,641 

3,403 

1,324,761 

84 

46,516 

Total  for  Five  Years : 

1875—1879   - 

• 

102,937 

20,762,077 

2,822 

769,831 

21,868 

10,263,787 

441 

280,071 

Average    -     - 

20,587 

4,152,535 

504 

153,966 

4,374 

2,052,757 

88 

56,014 

Per-  cent  age  Annual  Loss 

the  Reg 

by  Wreck  t 
lister: 

rO  Average  on 

Five  Years, 

186 

>5—1809 

. 

44 

5*1 

- 

•               • 

2'5 

3-5 

»            99 

187 

0—1874 

•        •        • 

3*6 

4-9 

- 

•               ■» 

2*5 

3*5 

99          n 

187 

5—1879 

•»        •        • 

27 

1 

3*7 

•                            m 

- 

2*0 

2*7 
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Appendix,  No.  8 


PAPER  banded  in  by  Mr.  Farrer.—Sce  Qoestion  5748, 


TABLE  showing  the  Strength  of  the  British  Merchant  Service  (exclusive 
of  Masters)  during  the  Thirteen  Years  ended  1878,  with  the  Number  of  Persons 
Drowned  by  Wrecks  and  by  other  Accidents;  together  with  the  Number  of  Deaths 
from  other  Causes,  and  the  Total  Number  of  Deaths  ;  and  also  Per-centages  of  Lives 
Drowned  by  Wrecks  to  Strength,  of  those  Drowned  by  Wrecks  and  other 
Accidents  to  Strength,  and  of  Total  Deaths  to  Strength. 

\m  This  Table  includes  in  "  Strength,'1  Col.  1,  all  persons  employed  on  board  of  British 
Merchant  Vessels  wherever  registered  and  wherever  employed,  and  on  board  of 
British  seagoing  Fishing  Vessels. 


STRENGTH. 

Number  Drowned. 

Died 

from  other 

Causes. 

Total 
Death  8. 

per-centages 

YEAR. 

By 

Wrecks. 

By  other 
Accidents. 

S                                    - 

Of  Persons 
Drowned 
by  Wrecks 
to  Strength. 

Of  Persons 

Drowned 

by  Wrecks 

and  other 

Accidents 

to  Strength. 

Total 
Deaths 

to 
Strength. 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

846,779 

844,281 

340,516 

885,848 

827,449 

827,116 

829,405 

880,849 

887,624 

842,885 

848,959 

852,902 

858,158 

1,171 
1,808 
1,785 
1,770 
1,655 
1,500 
1,824 
2,281 
1,819 
1,525 
1,237 
1,461 
1,164 

1,219 

1,105 

1,141 

1,069 

980 

976 

973 

1,032 

1,040 

987 

1  033 

• 

1,077 
922 

2,476 
2,370 
2,311 
1,993 
1,879 
1,862 
1,826 

2,130 
1,743 
1,564 
1,881 
1,643 
1,784 

4,866 
5,283 
5,237 
4,832 
4,523 
4,338 
4,128 
5,393 
4,602 
4,076 
4,151 
4,181 
8,870 

•34 

•52 

•52 

•63 

•51 

•46 

•40 

•67 

•54 

•45 

•35 

•41 

•32 

•69 
•85 
•86 
•85 
•81 
•76 
•70 
•99 
•85 
•73 
•65 
•72 
•58 

1-40 
1-53 
1*54 
1-44 
1'38 
1-33 
1-25 
1-63 
1-36 
1-19 
T19 
118 
1-08 

Fiv 
Fiv 
Thi 

e  Years,  1 
e  Years,  1 
•ee  Years, 

866  to  18 
871  to  18 
1876  to  11 

70       - 
76       - 

B78     - 

•         «• 

•48 

L0 

•30 

•81 
•80 
•65 

1*46 
1*35 
M5 
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Appendix,  No.  3. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farrer. — See  Question  5750. 


TABLE  showing  the  Annual  Average  Losses  by  Wreck  of  British  Ships,  Tons  and 
Lives,  compared  with  the  Average  Number  of  British  Ships  and  Tons  on  the 
Register,  and  with  the  Average  Number  of  British  Ships  Employed  in  the  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  Periods  of  Three  Years  taken  at  intervals. 


Periods 
op 

Average  Number  Lost  in 

t  each  Year. 

Average  Number 
on  Register  in  each  Year. 

Average  Number  of 

Voyages  m  Foreign  Trade 

of  United  Kingdom 

in  each  Year. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Lives. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1816 
1817 

j       401 

•>          •■ 

763 

21,444 

2,434,789 

21,735 

3,180,472 

1818 

• 

1833 

1 

1834 

>      600 

*                    • 

1,000 

19,447 

2,276,408 

27,390 

4,628,450 

1835 

J 

i 

1841 
1842 

j       611 

128,678 

1,000 

22,997 

2,938,787 

87,380 

6,730,242 

I860 

I    1,004 

1861 
1862 

25 1 ,000 

1,316 

38,932 

6,882,466 

56,997 

15,094,105 

1870 

L   1,095 

1871 

319,790 

2,220 

37,086 

7,168,618 

73,783 

27,275,339 

1872 

1877 

| 

1878 

1879  (Year  end- 

1   1,052 

286,324 

2,211 

38,718 

8,308,541 

75,234 

35,830,460 

ing  June). 

Note. — The  Return*  of  Ships  and  Tons  lost  and  of  Ships  and  Tons  on  the  Register  are  necessarily,  owing  to 
changes  in  the  Returns,  for  the  United  Kingdom  only,* down  to  1842.  For  the  later  petiods  they  extend  to  the 
whole  British  Empire. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  earlier  Returns  are  much  less  perfect  than  the  later  ones,  but  the  errors  are  such 
as  to  make  the  number  of  Ships  appear  comparatively  greater  and  the  number  of  Lives  lost  comparatively  less  in  the 
earlier  than  in  the  Uter  Returns.  The  improvement  shown  by  the  per-centages  is  therefore  not  exaggerated  by  theae 
figures. 


TABLE  made  out  from  the  preceding  Table  showing  the  Per-centages  of  Losses 

during  each  of  the  above  Periods. 


Periods 

op 
Years. 


1816 
1817 
1818 

1833 
1834 
1835 

1841 
1842 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1870 
1871 
1872 

1877 

1878 
1879 


Of  Ships  Lost 

to  Ships 

on  Register. 


Of  Tons  Lost 

to  Tons 
on  Register. 

I 


Of  Ships  Lost 

to  Ships 

Employed  in 

Foreign  Trade. 


1-87 


} 


308 


2*66 


2*58 


295 


2*72 


4*38 


427 


4*46 


3*45 


Of  Tons  Lost 

to  Tons 

Employed  in 

Foreign  Trade. 


1  84 


2-19 


1-63 


1-76 


1-48 


1-4 


Of  Lives  Lost 

to  Ships 
on  Register. 


1  91 


1  66 


1-17 


»8 


Of  Lives  Lost   Of  Lives  Lost 

to  Tons 


to  Tons 
on  Register. 


3-56 


5-14 


4'35 


3*38 


5*99 


571 


031 


'044 


034 


022 


'031 


027 


Employed  in 
Foreign  Trade. 


024 


•022 


015 


•009 


•008 


•006 
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Appendix,  No.  3. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farrer.-See  Question  5924  to  5928. 


LIST  of  Losses  of  Grain-laden  Vessels  since  1876,  in  respect  of  which  Courts  of 
Inquiry  found  that  the  Cargo  had  shifted;  with  Seasons  why  Prosecutions  were  not 
instituted. 


"Woodiiam,"  Steamship.     From  Odessa  to  Falmouth  for  orders.     Foundered,  8th 
December  1876.     Official  inquiry  held  at  Poplar. 

Copy  of  precis  from  Merchant  Ships  (Grain  Cargoes),  Return  [c.  2620],  page  6. 

"The  Court  considered  that  the  casualty  was  due  to  the  shifting  of  the  cargo,  owing  to  the 
"  insufficient  depth  of  the  shifting  board*  in* the  lower  freehold,  and  also  to  the  insufficient  power  of 
"  the  engines.,, 

It  was  impossible  to  prosecute,  as  the  surveyor  at  Odessa  had  passed  the  loading  as 
sufficient 

The  Wreck  Commissioner's  Court  reported  as  follows  in  this  case  : — 

"  Jn  his  justification  the  master  stated  that  when  his  vessel  was  at  Odessa,  and  previous  to  her 
"  being  laden,  she  was  surveyed  by  a  Mr.  Perry,  or  Parry,  the  agent  of  the  Board  ot  Trade  at  that 
*'  place,  that  the  shifting  boards  were  at  the  time  in  position,  and  that  he  passed  them  aa  sufficient. 
<(  Under  these  circumstances,  although  in  our  opinion  the  shifting  boards  were  wholly  insufficient,  it 
"  was  impossible  for  us  to  lmld  the  master  to  blame  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  shifting  boards,  the 
u  agent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  having  given  him  a  certificate  that  they  were  sufficient.  We  were, 
"  therefore,  unable  to  hold  the  master  guilty  of  the  first  charge  preferred  against  him,  and,  indeed, 
"  Mr.  llavcnhill  expressed  himself  ready  to  withdraw  it." 

"  Medusa,"  Sailing  Ship.     From  Prince  Edward  Island  to  London.     Foundered,  4th 
December  1876.     Official  inquiry  held  at  Liverpool. 

Copy  of  precis  from  Merchant  Ships  (Grain  Cargoes),  Return  [c.  2620],  page  22. 

"Cause  of  casualty,  stress  of  weather.  The  Court  of  Inquiry  could  not  understand  how  so  much 
"  water  could  have  got  into  the  ship  before  she  first  broached  to  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  December, 


shifting 
11  boards  for  securing  the  cargo  should  have  extended  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  Court  had  no 
"  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  master,  under  the  circumstances,  was  fully  justified  in  abandoning 
"  his  vessel." 

There  was  no  prosecution.  The  cause  of  loss  seemed  to  be  leakage,  which  could  not  be 
accounted  for,  and  was  certainly  not  owing  to  the  absence  of  shifting  boards  down  to  the 
keelson. 

"  Genoa,"  Stcarnahip.  From  Sulina  to  Queenstown  for  orders.  Foundered,  12tb 
November  1876.     Official  inquiry  held  at  Newcastle. 

Copy  of  precis  from  Merchant  Ships  (Grain  Cargoes),  Return  [c.  2620],  page  4. 

"  The  Conrt  were  of  opinion  that  the  probable  cause  of  the  loss  of  this  vessel  was  the  shifting  of 
"  the  cargo,  caused  by  the  temporary  wooden  bulkheads  in  the  lower  f orehold  having  given  away, 
"and  also  to  the  steering  gear  having  given  way/' 

This  case  was  fully  considered.  There  was  a  surveyor  at  Sulina,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  reasonable  chance  of  a  successful  prosecution  in  England. 

"  Inch  Kenneth,"  Sailing  Ship.  From  Calcutta  to  Hull.  Foundered,  24th  September 
1877.     Official  inquiry  held  at  Glasgow. 

Copy  of  precis  from  Merchant  Ships  (Grain  Cargoes),  Return  [c.  2620],  page  24. 

"  The  Court  found  that  the  loss  of  the  *  Inch  Kenneth '  was  entirely  due  to  her  want  of  stability 
"  She  had  no  ballast  in  her  bottom  to  counteract  the  full  loading  of  the  linseed  to  the  npper  deck 
"  beams,  or  the  wheat  in  her  lower  hold  ;  and  although  wheat  may  be  taken  as  being  27  per  cent 
f •  heavier  than  linseed,  there  was  a  space  below  the  wheat  of  about  2  feet  8  inches  with  little  or  no 
"  weight  in  it.  This  space  must  have  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  vessel's  centre  of  gravity  higher 
u  up,  and  consequently  lessening  her  stability.11 

Cargo  in  bags  and  bulkheaded.  No  question  as  to  shifting  of  cargo.  Loss  was  owing 
to  want  of  stability.  The  master,  who  was  responsible  for  stowage,  lost  his  life.  No 
prosecution  was  therefore  possible. 
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Damietta,"  Steamship.   From  Dantzic  to  Stockton,   Foundered,  15th  October  1877. 
Official  inquiry  held  in  London. 

Copy  of  precis  from  Merchant  Ships  (Grain  Cargoes),  Return  [c.  2620],  page  6. 

"  The  Court  of  Inquiry  found  that  the  loss  of  the  *  Danietta '  was  partly  due  to  overloading,  and 
"  partly  to  insufficient  depth  of  shifting  boards.'* 

There  was  a  surveyor  at  Dantzic,  and  a  prosecution  was  not  thought  advisable. 


"Danje,"  Steamship.     From  Eeval  to  London.     Foundered,  25th  December  1877. 
Official  inquiry  held  at  Westminster. 

Copy  of  precis  from  Merchant  Ships  (Grain  Cargoes),  Return  [c.  2620],  page  6. 

"  The  casualty  was  attributed  by  the  Court  of  Inquiry  to  defective  construction,  overloading, 
"  insufficient  shifting  boards,  and  to  the  sluices  between  the  engine-room  and  main  hold  having  been 
"  left  open.  The  master's  certificate  was  suspended  for  six  months.  The  owner  considers  the 
"  casualty  to  be  due  to  the  ship  having  been  struck  by  heavy  seas,  the  water  finding  its  way  down 
"  the  main  hatchway,  and  causing  the  vessel  to  list  over  to  port,  &c.  He  states  that  it  is  evident 
(( from  the  fact  that  she  gradually  increased  her  list,  that  the  cargo  did  not  shift,  as,  had  it  done  so, 
"  she  would  have  gone  over  suddenly.  This  theory,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence 
"  adduced  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry." 

The  Departmental  Minutes  in  this  case  show  best  how  the  case  was  considered,  and 
they  are  also  useful  as  showing  in  detail  how  such  cases  are  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Farrer. — "  How  about  prosecuting  the  owner  in  the  case  of  the  *  Dana? '  ?  " 

Mr.  Murton.—"  I  watched  this  case  in  Court  throughout,  and  it  did  not  strike  me  that  there  was 
"  sufficient  evidence  to  bring  home  either  offence  to  the  owner,  though  such  evidence  may  exist  in 
"  his  own  possession.  I  will,  if  desired,  look  through  the  shorthand  notes  of  the  evidence,  and  further 
"  consider  the  question.  But  the  owner  is,  I  imagine,  likely  to  be  punished  in  a  disagreeable  way 
"  by  the  underwriters  contesting  his  claim." 

Captain  Murray. — "  It  is,  I  think,  evident  that  we  cannot  prosecute  the  owner  under  the  22nd 
"  section  of  the  Act  of  1876,  though  we  can  the  master,  if  the  present  inquiry  and  sentence  of  the 
"  Court  does  not  stand  in  the  way. 

u  With  reference  to  unseaworthiness  from  overloading,  the  ship  being  loaded  abroad  under  the 
"  inspection  of  the  master,  he  would  appear  to  be  primarily  responsible.  I  doubt  our  having  a  case 
"  as  against  the  owner." 

Mr.  Gray. — "  The  inquiry  in  this  case  has  done  an  immensity  of  good,  and  the  judgment,  as 
"  reported  in  the  *  Times,'  is  admirable.  We  ought  to  have  very  good  reasons  for  not  prosecuting 
u  the  owner,  as  it  is  clear  that  whatever  the  master  may  have  done  as  regards  the  loading,  or  omitted 
"  to  do  as  regards  purchasing  and  fitting  of  shifting  boards,  sounding  tubes,  pumps,  arrangement  of 
"  sluices,  &c,  was  a  direct  pecuniary  gain  or  saving  to  the  owner,  whilst  it  caused  a  direct  risk  to 
"  the  crew.  The  underwriters  are  sure  to  be  alive  to  their  interests  in  this  case,  and  it  might  do 
"good  if  we  were  to  send  a  printed  copy  of  the  Report  and  Judgment  to  Lloyd's,  and  say  that  we 
"  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  effect  is  has  on  the  settlement  or  otherwise  of  the  insurance. 
"  The  owner  cannot  be  touched  in  this  case  under  Section  22.  But  I  should  have  thought  that 
"  this  is  exactly  the  case  which  we  ought  to  try  under  Section  4.  Whether  we  succeed  or  not,  it  is 
"  a  case  in  which  the  owner  ought  to  be  made  to  show  that  he  did  at  least  <jo  all  he  was  required 
"  by  law  to  do.  He  was  clearly  a  party  to  sending  the  ship  to  sea.  Of  course  there  is  the  old  diffi- 
"culty  in  this,  as  to  the  participation  of  the  owner  (who  was  in  England)  in  sending  the  ship  to 
"  sea." 

Mr.  Stanhope. — "  Having  now  seen  the  Report  of  the  Judgment  in  this  case,  which  is  very  valu- 
"  able,  I  do  not  think  that  the  prosecution  of  the  owner  would  have  any  reasonable  chance  of 
"  success,  and  I  am  against  it." 

Mr.  Farrer.— "  I  quite  agree.  It  strikes  me  on  reading  the  judgment,  as  it  does  in  so  many 
"  cases,  that  in  punishing  the  master  we  reach  the  hand  but  not  the  head.  Owners  put  pressure 
"  on  masters  to  save  money,  and  masters  do  improper  things,  but  we  cannot  reach  the  owner 
"  without  much  more  explicit  evidence." 

The  President.—"  I  agree." 
The  Board  therefore  decided  not  to  prosecute. 


"Yoxford,"  Steamship.     From  New  York  to  Havre.    Foundered,  11th  September 
1878.     Official  inquiry  held  at  South  Shields. 

Copy  of  precis  from  Merchant  Ships  (Grain  Cargoes),  Return  [c.  2620],  page  6. 

"  The  casualty  was  attributed  by  the  Court  of  Inquiry  to  excessive  straining,  and  also  to  the 
"  ship  listing,  which  listing  was  caused  by  the  bad  and  careless  stowage  of  a  quantity  of  grain  in 
a  the  after  'tween  decks.  For  this  bad  stowage  the  master  was  considered  in  default,  and  his 
"  certificate  was  suspended  for  three  months." 


The  master  waa  expressly  punished  for  the  bad  stowage  of  the  grain  in  the  ' 
decks  by  the  suspension  of  his  certificate.     A  prosecution  was  therefore  impossible. 
0.116— Sess.  2.  re3 
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"  Alfonso,"  Steamship.    From  Aarhuus  and  Kaliundborg  to  Ipswich.    Foundered 
18th  October  1879.     Official  inquiry  held  at  Middlesbrough. 

Copy  of  precis  from  Merchant  Ships  (Grain  Cargoes),  Return  [c.  2620],  page  8. 

"  The  Court  of  Inquiry  was  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  casualty  was  shifting  of  the  cargo. 
"  There  were  no  shifting  boards,  and  the  temporary  bulkheads  gave  way.  .  The  master  was  held 
"  in  default  for  not  adopting  proper  measures  for  securing  the  cargo,  and  his  certificate  was 
"  suspended  for  six  months." 

Master  punished  by  suspension  of  certificate,  and  a  prosecution  not  ordered,  as  the 
Board  were  advised  that,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  successful. 


IC  Heimdall,"  Steamship.  From  Nicolaieff  to  Bremerhaven.  Foundered,  2nd  Novem- 
ber 1879.     Official  inquiry  held  at  Westminster. 

Copy  of  precis  from  Merchant  Ships  (Grain  Cargoes),  Return  [c.  2620],  page  8. 

"  The  Court  found  that  the  loss  of  the  *  Heimdall'  was  due  to  the  shifting  of  her  cargo,  which 
"  was  not  properly  secured  ;  three  feet  of  shifting  boards  only  in  a  hold  of  15  feet  deep,  and  no 
"  beam  fillings.  They  did  not.  however,  consider  that  the  master's  certificate  should  be  dealt 
"with." 

The  Court  having  decided  that  the  master  was  not  punishable,  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  advised  that  a  prosecution  would  fail.  They  were  reluctantly,  therefore,  compelled 
to  drop  this  ease. 


"  Tiara,"  Steamship.  From  Alexandria  to  Hull.  Foundered,  29th  November  1879. 
Official  inquiry  held  at  Newcastle. 

Copy  of  precis  from  Merchant  Ships  (Grain  Cargoes),  Return  [c.  2620],  page  8. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  the  loss  of  the  '  Tiara'  was  principally  due  to  her  want 
u  of  stability.  She  was  improperly  loaded.  The  store-room  and  petty  officers'  quarters  were  filled 
"  with  cargo.  She  was  top  heavy  with  a  light  cargo.  Main  cause  of  loss  owing  to  her  dimensions 
"  when  loaded  with  such  a  cargo." 

This  and  the  following  case  ("Emblehope")  were  considered  by  the  Board  together, 
and  it  was  decided,  after  much  consultation,  and  with  regret,  that  prosecutions  would  not 
be  successful  under  the  circumstances. 


"  Emblehope,"  Steamship.     From  Sulina  to  Antwerp.     Foundered,  29th  November 
1879.     Official  inquiry  held  at  Newcastle. 

Copy  of  prdcis  from  Merchant  Ships  (Grain  Cargoes),  Return  [c.  2620],  page  8. 

% 
"  The  Court  of  Inquiry  were  of  opinion  that  this  vessels  loss  was  due  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to 
"  her  proportions.     She  was  totally  unfit  to  carry  the  full  cargo  she  had  on  board." 

See  Remarks  re  "  Tiara." 
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Appendix,  No.  5. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farrcr,  10th  June  1880.     {See  Que3tion  12.) 


TABLE  showing  Total  Quantities  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  and  Maize  Imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  various  Countries,  in  each  of  the  Years  1873,  1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  1878, 
and  1879. 


countries  whence  imported. 


Russia: — Northern  Ports 
„  Southern  Ports 

Sweden  - 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany         - 

Holland 

Belgium 

France    

Portugal 

Spain      ------ 

Italy 

Blalta 

Austrian  Territories        - 

Turkey 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia   - 
Egypt      

Tripoli  and  Tunis    -        -        -        - 

Morocco 

Algeria  - 

British  Possessions  on  Gold  Coast    - 

St  Helena 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  - 

India : — Bombay  and  Scinde   - 
„         Bengal  and  Burnish  - 

Java  and  Dutch  Possessions    - 

Siam 

Japan     

Australia         - 

New  Zealand 

British  North  America    - 

United  States  - 

Dutch  Guiana         - 

Haytl 

Venezuela      - 

Brazil     -        -        - 

Peru 

Chili 


Other  Countries 


187  8. 


Total    -    -    - 


187  4. 


187  6. 


Cwt. 

6,913,835 

10,038,604 

4,174,709 

320,694 

1,981,367 

4,495,408 

340,275 

17,794 

3,384,068 

344,127 

672,132 

209,277 

31,932 

145,358 

5,902,390 

2,231,610 

1,316,690 

28,554 

652,178 

123,241 


66 
637,533 
201,471 


1,651,448 

249,915 

5,787,881 

30,582,021 


108 

4 

1,574,753 

45,241 


83,835,294 


Cwt. 

6^87,507 

6,962,958 

4,552,708 

178,502 

2,000,044 

4,651,140 

305,805 

78,288 

2,599,764 

134,956 

179,534 

94,396 

130,978 

107,313 

5,082,050 

1,389,894 

354,899 

45,071 

486,528 

199,463 


800,443 

273,497 

10 

76,974 

484,028 

423,425 

5,404,505 

36,582,343 


30 

34,997 

1,932,979 

88,798 


81,944,427 


18  76. 


Cwt. 

8,181,378 
11,339,155 

3*675,301 
106,707 

2,076,960 

8,472,977 
507,744 
118,816 

3,7  2,507 

150,100 

711,982 

68,256 

1,241,040 

7,405,714 

1,371,100 

2,299,012 

14,498 

7,778 

121,525 

15 


567,322 
779,044 


926,761 

230,082 

4,890,463 

35,619,020 


857 

16,000 

1,129,919 

47,338 


Cwt. 
6,702,714 
9,174,619 
4,658,984 

105,978 
1,474,148 
3,288,685 

387,952 

34,416 

1,947,271 

243,876 

530,628 

5,012 

70,305 

11,077,502 

3,656,132 

2,628,227 

434 

140,408 

220,256 


932,218 
2,355,152 


2,270,096 

334,852 

6,421,444 

46,699,661 


17,200 
983,079 

71,149 


95,800,361     105,401,990 


18  77. 


Cwt. 

15,130,090 

4,810,603 

3,435,435 

41,999 

1,175,287 

9,439,711 

409,489 

50,779 

3,400,922 

9,889 

404,941 

440,098 

3,328 

74,529 

6,838,464 

572,828 

2,711,314 

11,661 

300,889 

96,427 


30 
1,691,916 
4,414,716 


426,697 

28 

6,028,013 

47,814,082 


740,464 
65,555 


110,617,179 


187  8. 


187  9, 


Cwt. 

11,070,544 

10,104,003 

4,558,090 

55,367 

2,283,161 

9,390,838 

368,228 

31,979 

474,171 

1,138 

66,616 

4,904 

4,052 

125,183 

3,920,547 

3,097,298 

217,003 

79,954 


474,027 
1,331,009 


17,901 

896,100 

657,721 

6,172,987 

63,063,219 


50,588 
105,101 


118,511729 


Cwt. 

10,302,850 

7,760,CG1 

4,901,003 

110,302 

2,904,227 

7,516,325 

270,072 

61,371 

675,204 

1,123 

5,793 


22,091 

124,760 

4,052,726 

2,150,280 


46,277 


66,514 
820,082 


1,010,638 

1,227,067 

7,434,050 

66,691,104 


3,137 

1,466,818 
244,032 


120,758,148 


Statistical  Office,  Custom  House,  London, 
11  June  1880. 


} 


S.  Seldon. 
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Appendix,  No.  6. 
PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farter.— Referred  to  in  Question  No.  12. 
VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE.— UNITED  KINGDOM.  - 


AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that  imported  Corn  or  other  Grain  from 

their  repeated  Voyages,  distinguishing  Sailing  and 

Tear  1877. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thibds  or  Mors  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


COUNTRIES  WHENCE  ARRIVED. 


NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 


British. 


Russia,  Northern  Porta        -       -  Sailing 

Steam 

Rum  a,  Southern  Porta        -       -  Sailing 

Steam 

Sweden         .....  Sailing 

Steam 

Norway         •        •        •       -       -  Sailing 

Denmark      .....  Sailing 

Steam 

Germany       .....  Sailing 

Steam 

Holland Bailing 

Steam 

Belgium        .....  Sailing 

Channel  Islands    ....  Sailing 

France  •       -•-.-  Sailing 

Steam 

Portugal        .....  Sailing 

Spain    ......  Sailing 

Steam 

Canary  Islands      ....  Sailing 

Gibraltar      .....  Steam 

Italy Sailing 

Steam 

Austria         .....  Steam 

Malta    ......  Sailing 

Roumania     .....  Sailing 

Steam 

Turkey,  European        ...  Railing 

Steam 

Turkey,  Asiatic     ....  Sailing 

Steam 

Egypt    ------  Sailing 

Steam 

Tunis    '«--.-  8ail!ng 

S!eatn 

Algeria Sailing 

Morocco        ....       -  Sailing 

West  Africa  Settlements       -       -  Sailing 

Western  Coast  of  Africa  not  par-)  c„i:„ 
tieularly  designated         -"    •  }  8aUln8 

British  India        ....  Sailing 

Steam 

Canada         .....  galling 

Steam 

United  States  of  America,  on  the  )  Sailing 
Atlantic  -       -       •        •       -  j  Steam 

United  States  of  America,  on  the )  a.;K„„ 
Pacific     -       -       -       -       -j8»llin? 

B.ltiah  West  India  Islands  -       -Sailing 
Ecuador        ...       -       -  Sailing 

Chili Sailing 

Brazil Sailing 

Total    -   -    - 


> 


s 


Swedish,    i  Norwegian. 


Danish. 


e 


c 

o 

H 


! 


o 
H 


German.  Ditch,     j  Belgian.      French. 


<a  a 

1»  o 

>         H 


! 


150        41,700 

325  |  274,302 


19 

83 

33 

33 


190 
216 

1G 
3 

8 

1 

428 
35 


83 
5 

1 

1 

0 

23 

6 


14 

80 

19 

93 

17 

23 

26 
208 

1 
7 

294 

IS 


I 


4 

4 

145 

104 

S39 
335 

8 

1 


4 

2 


0,109 
69J955 

4.627 
7,708 


1J37 

24,712 

119J88 

1,071 
1,136 

782 

48 

35,233 
7J992 

2,457 

10,948 
1£04 

152 

1J31 

1,777 

21J62 

5J23 


4,531 
62fi55 

7,365 

84,890 

5,783 
17J940 

10,150 
244J37 

~954 
1,418 

38,550 

3,116 

711 

4,129 
5J14 

73,755 

130,615 

211,501 
619,715 

7,860 

375  | 


8,578 
580 


23 

13 

1 

1 


3 

1 


6,127 
9,417 

452 

1,669 
742 


622 

370 


16      8,38* 

25    11,444 

1  1      493 


97  '  14,159 

43    22,215 


5 

2 

4 

1 


554 

837 

591 
230 


278 


1         333 


59 

3 


15 

1 

8 
1 

21 


e 
o 

H 


11,238     853      46,917 
13.878 


2,309 
1,440 


23 
I 


1,506     254 
314        4 

1,150       - 

I 
112     252 
5 


3,704 


774 


241 


I  374 


93 

36 

1 


309 
309 


142 

98,8*4 
3,110 


24,076 
2,133 

11,209 
26fi04 

121 


89 
28 

0 
61 


2 

8 


302 


643 


195 
51 


305 

44 

8 


11 


350 


1  !      465 


31     10/120  '     12  !    5,412  \  241 


260  ! 


206 

928 

186 


915 


841 

175  j     12        1,537 

-      I      4  669 


14,281 
17079 


1,593 

i 
6,203      49 


23     3,632 
2     1,053 

1 


153 
1X9 


31,362 

20J894 

663 


110 


1,335 


9 
3 


742 


5,108 


171 
221 


33 


124 


16 


90 


391 


835 


-  !  : 

2,916  !    - 


123,295 


184 


;  1,797      502.342 
1J581    1,679,458 


63 
15 


25,037 
11,456 


142    26,160    371 
71    34  726  i     7 


387 


149,114 

4,120 


980     115,500 
68     45,125 


1  89 

12       1,382 


11 


4,350 
10,296 


1,887 


289 


161 


1,211 


33 


546 

72 


316 


17,121 


932 


257 


374 


78,886 
37*973 


S 


-    i     1 


• 

1 

m 
C 

£ 

& 

898 


146 


07 

427 


456 
15 


38,857  ; 
4,057 


3         306 


898 


5  !    1,231 
1   i        86 


265    28,018 
2,    1453 


1  '    481 


463 


2 

2 


904 

1J96 


2,152 


473  42.935 

16      4,484 


I 
2 

3- 
4 

5 
6 


8 

9 

lO 
11 

Id 
13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 
20 

21 

21 

23 
24 

25 

20 

27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 

35 

37 

3S 

3d 

40 

41 
48 

43 
44 

45 
40 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

58 
53 
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-  Appendix,  No.  6. 

PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farrer. — Referred  to  in  Question  No.  12. 


-  VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FORETGN  TRADE— UNITED  KINGDOM. 


1 


Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  during  the  Years  1877,  1878,  and  1879,  including 
Steam,  and  distinguishing  Country  whence  Arrived. 


Year  1877. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


nationality  of  vessels. 


1 

Spanish. 

Por- 
tuguese. 

Italian. 

Austrian. 

!                  1      United 
Greek.        Turkish.  '    State*  of 
j                  |    America. 

Brazilian. 

Peruvian 

ami 
Chilian. 

Other 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total  Foreign. 

Total 

British  and 

Foreign. 

•   l 

"5 

J 

6 

i    " 

12 
6 

> 

13 
12 

• 

3 

H 

> 

• 
• 

a 
o 
H 

• 

> 

• 

a 

e 
H 

• 

3  !     i 

8  '      £ 

>   |      H 

• 
CO 

8 

I  4 

1         8 
H          > 

1       8 

H   ,    > 

c 

> 

• 

s 

o 
H 

i 

> 

B 
O 

H 

1 

c 
© 

<4 

1 

> 

• 

a 
e 
H 

4 

1 

• 

\\ 

8 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 
0 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 

15 

10 
17 

18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 
30 

31 
82 

33 
34 

35 
30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 
42 

43 
44 

45 
46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

Ifill 

4,093 
6J86 

110 

i 

1 

z 

05 

2 
1 

12 

1 

10 

1 

46 
18 
45 

1 
3 

490 

4 

1 

28,580 

807 

218 

0,248 

482 

7,496 
391 

19,313 

8,347 

20,850 

363 
888 

286,484 
3,999 

710 

88 
2 

2 

2 

12 
1 

5 

45 

1 

2 

2 

185 

294 

3 

16,310 
2,092 

003 

708 

4,350 
1,114 

1,033 

19,653 

!        258 

855 

1,279 
105,944 

2 
49 

2 

1 

*      5 

1 

■    » 
|      1 

:   14 

2 

I  - 

2 

t 

- 

100 

1 

596 
10,094 

568 

495 

1,041 

10,538 

949 

5,139 
910 

004 

m 

; 

1 

2 

61 
19 

I 

99 

i 

i 
t 

1,357 

39,435 
36,980 

560 

2 

558 

- 

- 

- 

506 

94 

107 
4 

480 

48 

12 

269 
7 

400 
83 

183 
3 

499 
f5 

1 

11 

7 

15 
f 

1 

23 

1 

89 
3 

42 

95 
1 

1 

14 

42 

4 

11 

1,073 
29 

3 

1 
1 
7 

80,819 

55,180 

66,400 
4,659 

50,535 
25JB39 

1,474 

20312 

2,970 

51,935 
47J925 

11,080 
412 

44,748 
4075 

195 

1,006 

2,180 

0,400 
260 

431 

9,845 
39f 

84.818 

2,99* 

10,842 

42,708 
898 

258 

4,043 

5,154 

069 

0,343 

601,230 
47,765 

2,202 

257 

483 

1,379 

710 

419 

186 

87 

513 
81 

»S 

269 

10 

050 
299 

149 
3 

11 

1 

927 

50 

8 

93 

12 

1 

f 

21 
24 

6 

1 

87 

81 

108 

96 

59 
23 

121 

209 

1 

f 

21 

296 

17 

3 

4 

4 

150 

104 

1,412 
364 

11 

1 

* 

1 
6 
9 

128,025 

329*482 

72,589 
74,6f4 

61,36* 

33.347 

1,474 

20,912 

4J07 

76,047 

167,713 

12,151 
1,136 

1,194 

48 

79,981 
12,049 

2,652 

12,554 

3,384 

152 

1,231 

8,163 

22222 

5,323 

432 

14,379 
63,046 

42,183 

87J881 

22,625 

17fi40 

52,864 
245,435 

258 
954 

5,461 

43,704 

4,085 

711 

4,129 
5J814 

80,098 
130fi15 

812,731 
667,480 

10,071 

375 

257 

3,001 

1,959 

52 
53 

4,203 
8fi57 

" 

701 

5 

378,742 

4,390 

151,002 

3,206 

37,265 
949 

05 
19 

41,451 

36,980 

i 

2 

558 

4,023 
293 

1,080,745 
194&15 

5,820 

1,874 

1,583,287 
f  ,674,373 

0.116— Sees.  2. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  1HE  FOREIGN  TRADE— UNITED  KINGDOM— continued.    - 


Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that  Imported  Corn  or  other  Grain  from 


VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY    OP    VE8SKLS. 

t 

British. 

Russian. 

!                j 

Swedish.    !  Norwegian. 

Danish. 

German. 

Dutch. 

i 
Belgian.  |    French. 

- 

COUNTRIES  WHENCE  ARRIVED. 

1 

1 

j                                                                     i 

i 

• 

1 

5 

> 

• 
• 
e 

• 

> 

t 

m 

a 
o 
H 

i 

,     > 

• 

to 

I  § 

a 

• 

> 

• 

5 

o 
H 

i 

i  > 

-J 
c 
o 
H 

• 

.3 
o 

• 

> 

m 

to 

a 
o 
EH 

I        • 

!   &    . 

t 
i 

• 

X 

m 

S 

Russia,  Northern  Ports        -       •  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

3 

5 

1.080 
4J580 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1*6 

1 

- 

- 

1    ! 

1 

2  |     1J091      - 

"• 

l    ~ 

- 

" 

- 

1 

9 

Sweden         .....  Sailing  - 

Steam    - 

h 

6787  \    - 

- 

1 

22 

129 

10J89 

- 

- 

1 

1 

126 

795 

1               ! 

; 

3 
4 

14 

i 

1 

61 

24,996      - 

- 

_       i     _ 

- 

- 

— 

5 

Germany       -               ...  Steam   - 

!    217 

i 

1 

260 

3  1     1fi34 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

e 

Holland        •       -               -       -  Steam   - 

61 

i 

" 

"  1       " 

2 

534    !    - 

I 

- 

- 

7 
i 

Belgium        .....  Steam    - 

15 

- 

!       i 
i 

i 
-      1     8 

1 

Steam   - 

I 

10 

1 

6 
109 

896 

41J599 

9 
10 

•                                       Steam   - 

4 

3 

5-27 

- 

" 

- 

1 

184 

1 

i 

i 

11 

12 

Austria          -----  Steam    • 

I       4 

i                    < 

13 

1 

i 

14 

Turkey,  European        -                  Steam   - 

2 

1 

15 

Turkey,  Asiatic     ....  Sailing  • 

Steam   . 

12 

1 

i 

16 
17 

4 

i 

Tunis    ------  Steam  - 

1 

t 

19 

Portuguese  Possessions  in  Wait-)  c«,u„„ 
era  Africa        -       -       -       -JWUnfcT- 

i 

4 

20 

Cape  of  Good  Hope      -       .       -Sailing- 

2  '         610 

w 

21 

British  India        ....  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

953  '   325,078 
130  '   184,797 

2 

1,390 

I 

888 

J 

4,018 
1,271 

1 

976 

2 

1,315 

- 

- 

. 

- 

4 

2,516 

22 

23 

24 

,         i 

t 

1 

569 

25 

1            694 

| 

f 

26 

Steam  - 

2  '       1,585 

1  <       1J71 

1 

I 

27 
28 

Australia       .....  Sailing  - 

2 

1,098 

i 

1 

762 

i 

1 

29 

New  Zealand       ....  Sailing  • 

11 

11,443 

1 

i 

I 

1 

i 

80 

Steam  - 

3 

30 

3,240 

60J20 

i 

! 

: 

1 

81 
82 

United  8tatee  of  America,  on  the )  8aJling  - 

60 
168 

63.847 

342m 

2 

1,421 

1   j      836 

10 

5,252 

- 

- 

1 

467 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

83 
34 

United  8tates  of  Am  erics,  on  the  )  Sailing  - 

169 

1 

184,291 

1,642 

- 

- 

1 

1,142 

3 

2,680 

- 

- 

8 

7,933 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1,983 

85 
86 

British  West  India  Islands  -       -  Sailing  • 

i 
1  '          111 

87 

88 

20,343 

- 

- 

1 

512 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1,889 

88 

Argentine  Republic     ...  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

"f 

1J98 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

64 

- 

15 

5 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

" 

14 

109 

- 

89 
40 

Total    -    -    -{ 

M6 

699 

614,763 
764J640 

4  I  8,011 

6  1   8,464 
22    10J89 

• 

21 

1 

12,280 
1J71 

126 

27J027 

10,700 

2,725 

110    1 

534    | 

~ 

6,464 
41  £99 

41 
42 
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-  VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE.— UNITED  KINGDOM -cantimid. 


Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  during  the  Years  1877,  &c— continued* 


VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 


. 

8paniih. 

Por- 
tuguese. 

Italian. 

Auitrlan. 

Greek. 

Turkish. 

United 
States  of 
America. 

Brazilian. 

Peruvian 

and 
Chilian. 

Other 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total  Foreign. 

• 

Total 

British  and 

Foreign. 

• 

m 

1 

> 

a 
© 

• 

! 

> 

2 

(2 

> 

i 

s 

* 

M 

a 

.3 
> 

4 

a 

£ 

• 

• 

1 
> 

• 
3 

• 

3 

•> 
> 

m 

a 
o 

• 

• 
> 

a 

• 
M 

I 

> 

c 
o 
H 

4 

8 

> 

i 
£ 

> 

H 

m 

i 

a 
£ 

1 

2 

I 

! 

i 

• 

* 

! 

2 

2 

256 

1fi91 

5 

7 

1,345 
5,671 

3 
4 

* 

2 

2$ 

256 

11fi84 

2 
42 

255 

17071 

5 

i 

61 

24m 

75 

31015 

6 

4 

1JS94 

221 

111J36 

7 

I 

i 

2 

534 

63 

6015 

8 

i 

- 

- 

15 

5011 

0 
10 

i 

1    " 

)    " 

1 

6 

109 

390 

41JS99 

7 
119 

493 

45J61 

11 

12 

6 

8J074 

1 

475 

:  !  : 

2 

6 

650 

8J074 

0 
9  . 

1,186 
10,184 

13 

f 

4 

4083 

14 

1 

1018 

15 

2 

2,510 

16 
17 

1 
12 

574 

13 

! 
i 

4 

5,409 

19 

< 

i 
i 

- 

- 

- 

1 

588 

SO 

1 

537 

t 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

537 

1 

637 

21 

| 

2 

610 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

11,050 

1 

1,111 

- 

- 

- 

— 

8 

10,358 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

88 

2 

32,341 

2,247 

290 
132 

358,019 
187044 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

705 

"  i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

765 

1 

765 

r 

i 

1 

569 

1 

ow 

1 

i 

1 

694 

1 

27       - 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

— 

1 

1,103 

i 
i 

- 

— 

3 

3,086 

4 

4,188 

6 

1 

5,713 

1,771 

i 

1 

762 

3 

1,855 

1 
30       - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

532 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

633 

12 

11,977 

31  - 

32  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

«• 

- 

^ 

3 

30 

8,240 
60,720 

33  3  | 

34  1     14 

1,488 
17J58 

- 

- 

2j 

1,627 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 
3 

16,424 
5026 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

17 

27,215 

23m 

90 
185 

99*509 

386064 

35 
36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1,013 

76 

111,008 

92 

125,759 

261 
1 

310,050 
1,642 

1 

913 

i 

i 

5 

2,401 

38 

22,744 

i 



1 

2 

i 

98 
3 

- 

1 
4 

156 

1 

156 

1 

1 

156 
1798 

«! 

4* 

3  I 
20  ! 

I 

1,488  ! 
25,432  • 

— 

17 

13,690 

1,048 

475 

— 

— 

141,088 
5,926 

• 

— 

• 

8,241 

187 
226 

196,791 
114003 

73t 

925 

841,566 

879,443 

0.116— Sess.  2. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


VE8SEL8  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE.— UNITED  KINGDOM— continued.  - 


Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that  Imported  Corn  or  other  Grain  from 


Year  1878.    - 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


* 

• 

COUNTRIES  WHENCE  ARRIVED. 

British. 

Russian. 

Swedish. 

Norwegian. 

Danish. 

m 

German. 

Dutch. 

Belgian. 

French. 

"•J 

1 

> 

i 

• 

i 

• 

c 
0 
H 

• 

§ 

> 

• 

1 

• 

m 

1 

> 

c 
0 
H 

• 

i 

> 

a 
0 
H 

* 

.3 
> 

• 

1 

> 

• 

m 

C 

• 

m 

m 
c 

«_ 

3 

> 

m 

m 
a 
O 
H 

Russia,  Northern  Ports       -       -  Sailing  - 

Steam    - 

Russia,  Southern  Ports        -       -  8ailing  - 

Steam   - 

Sweden        .....  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

Norway         .....  Sailing  - 

Steam    - 

Denmark      -                                 Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

Germany      .....  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

Steam   - 

Steam  • 

Spain    ------  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

Steam  - 

Austria         ....       -  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

Roumanla Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

Turkey,  European        -       -       -  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

Turkey,  Asiatic    -                         Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

Steam  - 

Steam   - 

West  Africa  Settlements      •       -  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

West  Coast  of  Africa,  not  parti- )  a  .,.„ 
cularly  designated  -       -       .  J  swing - 

British  India        ....  Steam  - 

New  Zealand        ....  Sailing  - 

Canada         .....  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

United  States  of  America,  on  the )  Sailing  - 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  )  g^y,,- 
Britlsh  West  India  Islands  -       -  Sailing  - 

Argentine  Republic     -                 Sailing  • 

84 

273 

23 

303 

61 
41 

~2 

7 
9 

142 

233 

16 
15 

5 

89 

2 

7 
26 

5 

2 

2 

3 

9 

121 

4 

72 

7 
13 

12 

61 

68 

9 

1 

1 

1 
2 
2 

140 

81 

711 

507 

5 

3 
1 

16,755 

221,932 

12,416 

231,563 

7,897 
10,591 

848 

087 
5286 

17,675 

123,824 

1,199 
4m 

497 

5^85 
888 

1,421 

2,290 

1,360 
1254 

1,540 
2,621 

8,218 

104,887 

V_41 

72,895 

1,659 

14,613 

4,32? 
481244 

9,190 

1,802 
334 

292 

1,076 

951 

1,809 

83,888 
109223 

495,918 
906,318 

1,145 

1,760 
198 

53 

4 

1 
1 

1 

25 

81 
4 

14,814 

2,036 

880 
248 

101 
14,974 

29 
23 

2 

120 

48 

3 
1 

2 

7 

2 

m 

"l 

_ 

1 
86 

4,988 

9J821 

U198 

18,500 
23J554 

419 

273 

220 

3J908 

182 

727 

323 

19,581 

66 
7 

0 

1 

22 

2 

1 

4 
4 

21 

5 

1 

1 
1 

9 
421 

1 

554 
20 

11,055 

3288 

2^75 

928 

2,966 
583 

200 

321 
1,182 

4,228 
1243 

23S 

1271 
405 

4,203 
219/591 

383 

107 

27 

8 
1 

316 
2 

1 

468 
8 

40 

35 

2 
7 
2 

10 
1 

2 
0 

1,068 
74 

27^30 

17,357 

P04 
962 

36,123 

68 

4?,550 
3,837 

6,158 

22251 

221 

902 
168 

1,435 
135 

85t 
2,262 

105 

32 

4 

3 

68 
3 

15 

238 

61 

11 

1 
5 

* 

1 

1 
9 

1 

22 
1 

1 
1 

1 

« 

14,808 
17A95 

1,762 

2276 

5,328 

1252 

1,040 

25,896 
27,679 

1,247 

71 
517 

361. 

656 
1,127 

136 

12,899 
934 

247 
257 
222 

47 

7 
34 

5 

29 

108 

5 

1 
1 

6,603 

941 
3,826 

485 

2,706 
8,811 

506 

83 
205 

1 
2 

2 
5 

f,000 
f,796 

1208 

1 

3 

121 
1 

1 

1 

4 
1 

132 
1 

96 

302 

8,423 
464 

154 

146 

2,217 
486 

I 

2 

ft 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

13 
14 

15 

10 

17 

13 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 

20 

27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 

35 
36 

37 

38 
89 

40 

41 
42 

13 
44 

45 

4G 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 

Total   -   -   -f 

1,441 
1240 

678,000 

2&4,487 

30,500 
2236 

199 

44,156 

39281 

*J6,?03 
8,495 

122,9i1» 
46276 

468 
101 

06,524 
50,992 

930 

1 

23,345 
941 

4,704 

11,824 

464 

52 
53 
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.  VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE.— UNITED  KINGDOM— continued. 


Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  daring  the  Year  1878,  &<\ 


-  Yeah  1878. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 


Sp; 

• 

m 

8 

5 

> 

wish. 

1 

a 
o 

Por- 
tuguese. 

Italian. 

Austrian. 

Greek. 

Turkish. 

United 
Ftutes  of 
Americn. 

Brazilian. 

Peruvian 

and 
Chilian. 

Oth-r 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total  Foreign. 

Total 

British  and 

Foreign. 

• 
• 

1 

> 

■ 

C     i 

• 
•ft 

8 

• 

m 

e 

j  1 
*  !     i 

m,    i         a 
>     1          f- 

I 

> 

i 

• 

« 

5 

> 

• 

• 
° 

a 

> 

m 

m 
a 
o 

1 

> 

w 

p 

O 

H 

• 

8 

m 
> 

• 

s 

O 

H 

IS  * 

• 

I 

• 
c 
o 
H 

• 

a 
& 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

943 

2 

1,050 

1 

707 

501 
95 

82,195 
51,504 

585 
368 

0«,950 
273,436 

3 

4 

1 

715 

- 

— 

06 

30,175 

24 

11,780 

0 

2,701 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

115 
11 

50,277 
9,416 

138 

314 

62,693 
240,979 

5 

i 

£32 

553 
55 

67,318 
26A23 

0I4 

96 

75.215 

37,014 

7 

3 

258 

3 

258 

8 

_ 

— 

"~ 

•• 

• 

— 

• 

— 

1 

■• 

- 

- 

•■ 

— 

** 

• 

— 

•■ 

— 

— 

2 

848 

0 

10 

-       1       - 

495 
13 

50,4*0 
5&2 

502 
22 

51,107 
10078 

11 
1* 

34) 

108 

33.570 
55J681 

484 
341 

5rt,245 
179005 

13 

14 

_ 

_ 

125 

10,890 

141 

15 

12,089 
4090 

15 

1 

71 

0 

509 

10 
17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

138 

10,348 
464 

227 
3 

10,233 
1052 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1,421 

19 
20 

1 

277 

2 

1G4 

277 

23 
1 

2,398 

277 

11 
2-2 

I 

- 

- 

- 

1 

154 

6 
2 

1,514 
1.654 

23 
24 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

- 

1 

356 

" 

i 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

356 

3 

3 

1,696 
2021 

25 

26 

- 

— 

— 

^ 

2 

1,433 

- 

— 

4 
4 

1,379 

3,649 

- 

• 

- 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

6 
5 

2,*  12 

4,920 

15 

126 

0,0^0 

109m 

27 

28 

- 

- 

* 

8 

3,059 

1 

256 

3      1,243 

i 

377 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

5,896 

18 

72 

8,137 

72m 

29 
30 
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— 

~ 

*" 

5 

2,191 

~ 

- 

3 

1,271 

z 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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3,702 

15 

13 

5,421 
14013 

31 
32 

— 

t 

_ 

• 

8 

3,849 

14 

5,879 

2 

590 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

0 

10,223 
1083 

37 
63 

14,554 
482,427 

S3 
94 

— 

_ 
I 

• 

"" 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

• . 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

2.7PI 
135 

80 

11,081 

135 

35 
36 

— 

I 

— 

"• 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

_  i 

i 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

~ 

— 
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352 

11 
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2,214 
334 

37 

i 

1 

292 

38 

1 

1 

f 

1076 

39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.            " 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

051 

40 

1        1 

2 

1,869 

41 

— 

— 

" 

™ " 

1 

593 

2 

876 

i        i 
1              ,        1 

1 

380 

15 
2 

0,51 1 

1003 

155 

83 

(0.304 

111,731 

43 
44 

62 
1 

31, 204 
1,155 

*• 

- 

554 

1 

3*4,335 
516 

146 

1 

84,032 
686 

2      1,065       -       - 

56 

26 

47,081 
50,921 

* 

1,335 
30 

760,4  *G 
54,212 

2,04G 
537 

1,250.350 

950,530 

45 

!        i 
i 

1 

333 

1 

383 

46 

"      1    "      " 

1 

249 

1 

249 

0 

•     1,394 

47 

1 

450 

1 

480 

48 

i 

1 

247 

1 

247 

49 

1 

237 

4 

2,017 

50 

- 

- 

1 

128 

i 
i 

2 

350 

2 

350 

51 

62 
3 

1 

123 

645 
1 

100 
1 

20 

5 

i 



- 

- 

1 

19.1 

52 
53 

31.204 
2,147 

306,978 
516 

103,199 
686 

8,255 

4,356 

i 

1 

377 

ftO 

26 

48,012 
50021 

"™ 

3,7*0 
324 

1,105.7<WI 
211,615 

5  151 

2,064 

1,783,80* 
2,506,102 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE.— UNITED  KlNGDOM-c^wti«t    - 


Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  VeMeh  tfeat  Imported  Corn  or  other  Grain  from 


VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 

COUNTRIES  WHENCE  ARRIVED. 

British. 

Russian. 

Swedish. 

Norwegian. 

Danish, 

German. 

Dutch. 

Belgium. 

French. 

1 

> 

• 

a 

o 
H 

1 

> 

1 
5 

2 

3 
5 

• 

I 

> 

• 

B 
O 

H 

1 

> 

• 

2 

s 

• 

• 
a 

i 

> 

i 

i 

> 

• 
a 
o 

H 

• 

at 

« 

> 

i 

I 

• 

s 

Russia,  Northern  Parts        -       -  8ailing  - 

Steam   • 

Russia,  Southern  Forts        •       -  Steam  - 

Sweden         .....  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

Holland        .....  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

Belgium        .                                 8team  - 

Steam  • 
Portugal       .....  Steam   - 

Austria  ------  Sailing  - 

Steum  - 

Turkey,  European        ...  Steam  - 
Turkey,  Asiatic     ....  Steam  - 

Egypt   •       .       •       .       .      .  Steam  - 

British  India        ....  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

New  Zealand        -   .   -       -       •  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  )  Sailing  - 

United  States  of  America,  on  the  j  g^,,.  . 

Chili     ------  Sailing  - 

Argentine  Republic      ...  Sailing  - 

8team  - 

2 

5 

2 

6 

233 

1 

48 

20 

2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

2 

5 
2 
3 

1 

147 

118 

0 
23 

20 

0 
44 

01 
223 

02 

2 

3 

1 

7 

1,376 
8J06 

1,609 
2,353 

114935 

04 

14,227 

8,478 

310 
832 
831 

i 

1,198 

834 

1228 

6J682 
1,315 
3A91 

441 

104.025 

159,461 

4,283 

20,570 

19,672 

8,600 
82J66 

59340 
519,734 

101,812 

324 

1,701 

850 

10275 

294 

1fi35 

1,245 

1 

61 
3 

1 

4 
1 

1 
1 

01 

25£50 

1,132 
721 

2,497 
096 

472 
563 

2 

1 

/ 
2 

2 
19 

375 

188 

1^53 
1,399 
8,945 

. 

1 

94 
2 

1 

645 

137 

42234 
1JS71 

647 

i 
1 

5 

3 

2 

3 

9 

6 

214 

206 

2276 

lfifft 

2,285 
3^21 

1 

1 

941 

3 

3257 

1 
61 

2 

31 

22211 

1498 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

» 
10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 
25 

2G 

27 

28 

29 
30 

31 
82 

83 

34 

35 

36 
87 

Total  -   -   - 1 

307 

716 

400,096 
932,400 

1,539 
1J335 

8 
65 

4,280 
27,103 

26 

1 

12£60 
1253 

5 

m 

1,829 

43205 

8.387 
8281 

9ll 

3 

3257 

3 

Of 

1,223 
22,0/f 

38 

39 
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VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE.— UNITED  KINGDOM— continued. 


Foreign  Counties  and  British  Possessions  during  the  Year  1878,  kc — continued. 


VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 


8panUb. 

i 

•      Por- 
tuguese. 

Italian. 

1 

i 

Aoatrian. 

Greek. 

Turkish. 

United 
States  of 
America. 

Brazilian. 

Perurian 

and 
Chilian. 

Oiher 

Voreign 
Coun  tries. 

Total  Foreign. 

Total 

Briti»h  and 

Foreign. 

• 

V 

eft 

8 

> 

• 

1 

• 

i   i 

> 

J  "5 

S  1  > 

i 

l                               1             • 

1                      -2 

S     I    s 

o            • 

H       |     > 

• 

s 

© 

« 
>- 

3 

1  e 

• 

• 

! 

> 

• 

s 

• 

S 

* 

a 
o 
H 

• 

"5 

1   2 

i  ► 

• 
8 

• 

• 

m 
c 
o 
H 

S 
8 

• 

a 
o 

• 

i 

> 

• 

S 

o 
H 

• 

i 

> 

• 

s 
6 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

11 

11 
13 

14 

l.*> 

16 

17 
18 

19 

20 

21 

28 

23 

24 
2> 

26 

27 

28 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 

34 

35 

36 
37 

1 
31 

89 
35&9 

- 

_ 

i 

10 

4 

14 

8,639 
2,211 

4 

3^589 

i 
i 

1 

i 

3 

8 

47 

63 

.    4 

2^98 

3,093 
75,728 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 
4 

1 

2 

6/ 

3 

94 

8 

1 

6/ 

2 

1 
28 

8 

85 

38 

53 

1,428 
2JS76 

206 

198 
25&0 

1,132 

42J034 

5,167 

31 

22J611 

227 

1,353 
18330 

2,095 

21,840 
43,791 

80^04 

9 
7 

3 

2 

87 

3 

94 

241 

1 

48 

20 

1 

63 

2 
4 
1 
1 

5 
2 
3 
1 

/ 

170 
113 

5 

26 

20 

6 
44 

96 
261 

H5 

2 

8 

1 
7 

2304 
53A2 

1J815 

198 
27J03 

1,132 

42fi34 

120,102 

64 
14J27 

8,478 
31 

22m 

832 
558 

1,198 

884 

1,928 

6,682 

1,315 

3,491 

441 

1,353 

213,755 
159,461 

4,283 

22365 

19,678 

8,606 
82,266 

81,680 
563JS25 

182,616 

324 

1,761 

356 

10,275 

36 
39 

1 

31 

89 
35J89 

~ 

~ 

10,250 

4 

3^89 

- 

1 

81319 
43*5 



■ 

126 

27f 

125,453 

144,120 

493 

067 

535,148 
1,076J520 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPOBT  FROM  THE 


VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE— UNITED  KINGDOM— continued.  - 


Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that  Imported  Corn  or  other  Grain  from 


Year  1879. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  Mors  of  Grain  in  Bolk. 


COUNTRIES  WHENCE  ARRIVED. 


Russia,  Northern  Ports 
Russia,  Southern  Ports 
Sweden 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 
France  - 


Portugal 
Axons  • 
Madeira 
Spain  - 
Italy  - 
Austria 


Roomania     - 

Turkey,  European 

Turkey,  Asiatic    • 

Egypt   - 

Algeria 

West  Africa  Sett  ements 

The  Gold  Cost    - 
British  India 


Siam 

Cochin  China 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
Canada 


NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 


British. 


Russian. 


Swedish. 


4 

> 


c 
o 

H 


i 


o 
H 


Norwegian. 


i 

o 


Danish. 


4 


Bailing 
Steam 

Sailing 
Steam 

Bailing 
Steam 

Sailing 
Steam 

Sailing 
Steam 

Sailing 
S.eam 

Sailing 
Ste.nn 

Sailing 

Sail  in  7 
Steam 

Sailing 

Sailing 

Sailing 

Sailing 

Sailinj 


Sailing 
Seam 

Sailing 
Steam 

Sailing 

Sailing 
Steam 

Sailing 
Steam 

Sailing 
Steam 

Sailing 
Steam 

Sailing 

Sailing 
Steam 

Sailing 

Sailing 

Sailing 

Sailing 

Sailing 


Steam 

United  States  of  America,  on  the  J  Sailing 
Atlantic )  Steam 

United  State*  of  America,  on  the )  a-ntna 
Pacific j°»"«»is 

Sailing 

Sailing 

Sailing 

Sailing 

Sailing 
Steam 

Brazil    ------  Sailing 

Argentine  Republic     -       -       -  Sailing 

TOTAL  Sailing  Vessels    -    - 

Total  Steam  VemU     -    - 

TOTAL  SAILING  AND  )       m 
STEAM  VESSELS     -  ) 


Biitish  West  India  Islands 
Danish  West  India  Islands 
Ecuador  • 

Peru      .... 
Chili     .... 


97 
272 

15 
214 

39 

73 

2 

4 

20 
21 

122 
157 

19 
16 

15 

08 
13 

3 

1 

1 

19 


17,123 
221J556 

7,124 
177240 

5,231 
35m 

15  8 
2.040 

2,752 

8JS08 

14.356 
60,392 

1.530 
5J902 

1,662 

6,607 
2,629 

556 

554 

178 

1,406 


29 
3 

1 


1 
2 


7.293  i    13 
1J635  I     7 


1J569 


197 
423 


21 
105 

1 
17 

8 

13 

11 

198 


1 

10 
1 


3J515 

8.052 
88J057 

811 
17J38 

1,255 
12,443 

9,098 
218,371 


110 

80 


2,075 
3,422 


15,375 
38J519 


U 
7 


7 

8 

120 
126 

677 
682 

14 


662 

2,360 
737 


2 

1 

80 
1 


1,872 
1,924 


3,296 


12,827 
8518 

837 


7,731 

2,207 

68,155 
176,273 

575,6.1 
1,164,179 

13,526 
529 


594 
2,192 

258 
1&8 


38 
1 


19 
1 


7 
5 

11 
2 


7,591 

342 

922 


2,834 
324 

378 


924 
1,439 

1,296 
549 


2 


44 


266 
3,458 


154 
19 

1 

315 
3 

6 


551 

17 

38 
22 


826 


6-2 

594 

20,102 
794 


1,347 


784,521 
2204,770 


2,989,291 


76 
4 


80 


27,659 


35,572 
3204 


13 


269 


7,477 


2J046 


21,490 
12,425 

782 

36,790 
1J580 

882 


German. 


Dutch. 


Belgian. 


4 

i 


i 


83 
21 

2 
/ 

61 


53,513 
8fi10 

4,122 
/3^27 


2 


267 


35 

4 

134 
55 

8 


12,039 
12,176 

1,037 

6,284 
1J93 


3,610 
W7 

15,289 
25,128 

57; 


20 
2 


87 


I 


i 
k 


S 


French. 


(3 


2,878 
497 


9 


153 


161 


327 
3,113 


141 


38,776 


207 


567 


26,881 
47,179 


1 
1 


12 


45 
1 


3,538 


599 


1,150 


982      - 


3 


322 


818 


8,720 
69 


1,332 
650 


334 


216 
873 


8,144 
1253 


423   220,810 
1      1289 


516 
16 


74,06)    532 


294 
842 


2C6 


-      139 

-  !  1 


827 


278 


238,970 
f0,<55 


249,425 


2 


1,075 
62 


1487 


585 


24 
f 


709 


20,176 
1JM4 


180 


110,666 
36,624 


358 
87 


753 


10,083 
23f 


7,060 


858 


322 


850 


244 


63^96 
44,196 


156,190    445 


107,492 


128 
3 


181 


181 


13,035 
566 


13,591 


1F5 


1,(85 


-     1 147 
2,900  I    f 


2,900 


148 


11,993 
231 


12,224 


I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 
14 

15 

IS 

IT 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 
2ft 

27 

28 

29 

30 

I  31 
32 

33 
34 

35 
86 

37 

38 

39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 

4ft 
47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 
54 

55. 

50 

5r 

58, 
59- 
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-  VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE.— UNITED  KINGDOM— continued. 


Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  daring  the  Year  1879,  &c. 


Year  1879. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY    OP    VESSELS. 


Spanish. 

Por- 
tuguese. 

Italian. 

Austrian. 

Greek. 

Egyptian. 

United 
States  of 
America. 

Brazilian. 

Peruvian 

and 
Chilian. 

Other 

Foreign 

Coon  tries. 

Total  Foreign. 

TOTAL 

British  and 

Foreign. 

i 

> 

i 

i 

• 

1 

> 

* 

* 

> 

i 

o 

1  !     i 

> 

i 
6 

4 

i 

•5 

6 

4 

i 

i 

> 

1 

1 

■      ■       — ■—  — 

> 

H 

> 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
13 

18 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 

30 

21 

23 

38 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
33 

38 

£4 

85 
£6 

87 

38 
89 

40 

41 

43 

48 

44 

45 

46 
47 

43 

49 

50 

51 

53 

58 
54 

55 

56 

i 

3 
3 

3 
3 

115 

i 
I 

1,001 
3fi06 

- 

- 

3 
33 

1 
3 

8 

1 

1 
838 

1 
8 

883 
12,564 

423 

499 

1,331 

846 

550 
190,984 

591 
1,263 

1 
30 

1 
1 
3 
3 

8 
108 

418 
9,778 

513 
463 
824 
781 

1,562 
61,503 

1 

8 
1 

1 
1 

1 

11 
2 

18 

321 

2,619 
832 

875 
467 

430 

- 

1 

417 

417 

~ 
417 

1 

3 

1 
3 

38 
25 

1 

83 
28 

599 

2,987 

313 
4J13 

33,490 
48,962 

1,165 

i 

!  - 

9 
9 

6,908 

- 

• 

- 

i 

843 
54 

55 
4 

645 

88 

10 

608 
33 

199 
83 

68 
/ 

146 
1 

1 

3 
3 

6 
4 

3 

4 

8 
6 

1 

3 

1 
5 

14 
5 

984 
31 

3 

1 
1 
8 

8 

3 

4 

54,760 
31,479 

26,920 
4fi65 

64,639 

40J16 

1,260 

69,437 
13JS18 

22,58* 
41J092 

4,297 

69 

10,882 
23/ 

433 

368 
499 

8,005 
3J577 

985 

1,438 

3,860 
6J571 

430 

884 

316 
5,588 

6,551 
6,726 

562,318 
55699 

1,756 

394 

i      M 

1           907 

1,417 

605 
1,540 

440 
326 

70 

584 
161 

13 
4 

628 
54 

821 
240 

72 

17 

15 

243 
44 

4 

1 

1 

31 

2 

3 

27 

109 

3 
17 

7 
/3 

19 

204 

1 

/ 

13 
f 

1 

18 
7 

1 

7 

8 

134 
131 

1,661 
7/3 

16 

4 

1 

5 

1 

88 
/ 

8 

8 

71,883 
253J035 

84^)44 
181J05 

69370 
75J332 

1,458 

2fi40 

62,189 
22,/26 

348*4 
101,484 

5337 
5J971 

1362 

17.4S9 
2J860 

978 

554 

178 

1,074 

499 

34/5 

10,057 

9/,63* 

1.246 
17J538 

2378 

12,443 

11,948 
224*942 

420 
662 

2,694 
737 

216 

18,360 
8J518 

887 

7,731 

2,207 

74,706 
182J999 

1,317343 
1219J878 

15,181 

823 

843 

1389 

691 

21319 
794 

605 

2387 

57 

58 

1,116 
3J006 

— 

_ 

865 
S66 

309,293 

189 

75,845 

8,827 
1J07 

1 

38,554 
53J85 

6,008 

•* 

• 

8,007 
310 

835,262 
203J43 

4,579 
2J34 

1319,788 
2A08,113 

69 

6 

4,133 

209,392 

189 

76^45 

5,534 

1 

61 

81,839 

6,908 

- 

~ 

' 

i 

i 
8,817     1,038,605 

1  6,618 

4,0373S6 

0.116— Sess.  2. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE.— UNITED  KINGDOM— continued.   - 


Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that  Imported  Corn  or  other  Grain  from 


VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 

m 

- 

COUNTRIES  WHENCE  ARRIVED. 

British. 

Russian. 

Swedish. 

Norwegian. 

Danish. 

t 
German.         Dutch. 

Belgian. 

> 

i    French. 

1 

> 

■5 

a 
o 

H 

!J 

i 

© 

1  i  s 

> 

g 

a! 

! 

© 

> 

a 
o 

• 

> 

1    «£ 

i 

o 
H 

Russia,  Northern  Ports         -       -  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

Rossi*,  Southern  Ports         -       -  Steam   - 

Denmark Sailing  • 

Steam   - 

Germany Sailing  - 

Sttum   • 

Holland Steam  - 

Belgium        .....  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

Steam  - 

Steam   - 

Turkey,  European                        -  Stmm  - 
Turkey,  Asiatic     ....  Stmm   - 

West  Africa  Settlements      •       -  Sai'ing  - 

British  India         ....  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

Siam Sailing - 

Cochin  China        .       .       .       .  Sailing - 

New  Zealand         ....  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

Canada Steam  - 

United  States  of  America,  on  the )  Sailing  - 

United  States  of  America,  on  the )  Sailing  - 
Pacific )  Steam  - 

British  West  India  Islands  •       -  Sailing  - 

British  Guiana      ....  Sailing  - 

Peru      ......  Sailing  « 

Steam   • 

Steam   - 

Steam  - 

Argentine  R<  public      •       -       -  Sailing - 

Steam   - 

5 

26 

7 
3 
1 

m 

1 

237 

50 

18 

2 

45 

1 
1 

e 

5 

2 

2 

7 

1 

96 
48 

2 

16 

42 

1 

53 

54 

240 

115 
1 

10 

6 

8 
1 

34 

3 

6 

2 

2 

8 

1,120 
21,415 

em 

2#82 
528 

419 
117 £79 

iem 

em 

808 

15m 

417 

664 
YJ90 

6,102 

2,446 

2,168 

8,487 

157 

136437 
84,485 

1,539 

20,752 

40,846 
835 

98,767 

59,59* 
446,850 

141,813 
714 

5,120 

1,936 

.    1,725 
799 

24,311 
5,942 

.   3378 
2JM0 

1,887 
8fi16 

2 

8 
1 

468 

2,071 
1,026 

21 
1 

13,172 
690 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

846 

258 

592 
4,386 

850 

8 
2 

1 

8 
104 

2 
4 

1 
1 

404 
646 

795 

282 
46J049 

302 
2J957 

713 
852 

2 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

i 

6 
1 

2 

20 

5 

23 

355 

864 

257 

364 
954 

387 

6,198 
401 

777 
829 

1 
1 

2 
4 

61 
223 

• 

424 

7 
1 

8J090 
1,022 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1,181 

798 

540 

638 

1       1 
j      S 

J      S 

4 

8 

S 
7 

8 

S 

10 

11 
IS 

IS 
14 

1* 

1* 

17 

18 

19 

20. 

21 

29 

28 
24 

2f 

26 

2T 

28 
29 

30 

81 
82 

83 
84 

35 

36 

37 
88 

39 
40 

41 
42 

a 

44 

Total  Sailing  Vessels    -    -    - 
TOTAL  Steam  Veeeele     -    •    - 

396 
767 

432,704 
864,167 

6 

3,565 

1 
21 

690 
13,172 

11 

1 

12 

5,674 
258 

10 

111 

2,053 
50,447 

9,211 
2ff75 

708 

8 
8 

9,112 

6 
6 

3,097 

a 

46 

TOTAL  Sai  uxo  akd  )               . 

8TKAM  VBSSKL8     -J"     *     "     J 

L.163    1 

,296,871 

6 

3,565 

22 

18^63 

5,932 

121 

52,500 

11,286 

4 

708 

9,112 

3,097 

47 

Statistical  Office.  Custom  House,  London, ) 
25  June  1880.  j 
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.  VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE— UNITED  KINGDOM— continued. 


Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  daring  the  Year  1879,  &c. — continued. 


VESSELS  with  Lbss  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 


Spanish. 

Por- 
tuguese. 

Italian. 

Austrian. 

Greek. 

Argentine 
Republic 

United 
States  of 
Amrtrira. 

Brazilian. 

Pernrian 

and 
Chilian. 

Other 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total  Foreign. 

Total 

British  and 

Foreign. 

> 

• 

4 

i 

> 

n 

> 

i 

© 

> 

■ 

i 

• 

i 

> 

• 

a 

> 

1 

H 

> 

1 

> 

> 

• 

1 

► 

H 

1 

> 

i 

> 

H 

1 

9 

8 

4 

6 

6 
7 

8 
9 

10 

11 
19 

18 
14 

16 

16 
17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

98 

94 

96 

98 

97 

98 
99 

SO 

81 
89 

88 
84 

86 

88 

87 
88 

89 

40 

41 
49 

a 

44 

24 
24 

28J5Q0 

- 

- 

1 

9 

4 

8 
10 

449 

1,480 
9498 

1,668 

- 

- 

; 

1 

1 
1 

666 
666 

-    1 
i 

l 

1 

1 

6 
4 

46 
1 

i 

i 

10(96 

1,438 

6,847 
7&4 

70,015 
510 

- 

- 

• 

- 

9 

2 

23 

8 
106 

8 
7 

1 
1 

6 

9 
1 

1 

90 
35 

59 
8 

1 

4 

9 

8 
1 

1,478 
646 

14JB31 

989 

46JS64 

797 
3&1 

449 
887 

4,689 

M» 
699 

1J38 

15,790 
43J864 

78,898 
941 

510 

9,488 

494 

8,094 
1,022 

14 
28 

7 

26 

1 

8 

106 

9 

244 

50 

1 
18 

9 

45 

1 

9 

6 

5 

2 

2 

7 

1 

109 
48 

9 

9 

17 

42 
1 

54 

74 
275 

167 
f 

18 

6 

4 
1 

88 

5 

8 
2 

10 
9 

9,598 
22fi61 

6JB33 

17,113 

528 

989 
46,584 

1448 
121,190 

16,346 

449 

808 
15J30 

417 

1,061 

7J90 

6,102 

2,446 

2,168 

8*87 

157 

180.769 
84A85 

1,589 

1,181 

91,844 

40,846 
835 

100J05 

75.812 
490J14 

919,711 
714 

6,061 

1^88 

9,986 
799 

98,747 
5fi42 

8.809 
2JM0 

4,981 
9fi38 

46 
48 

28,500 

6,618 

— 

— 

•• 

*~ 

69 

5 

78,428 
8J12 

191 

175 

109,696 
112J76 

517 
942 

649,400 
976M3 

47 

94 

98,600 

- 

- 

10 

6,618 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

665 

57 

87,140 

996 

221,972 

1,459 

1,618,843 

B.SeUon. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE.— UNITED  KINGDOM— continued.  - 


Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that  Imported  Corn  or  other  Grain   from. 


VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 

COUNTRIES  WHENCE  ARRIVED. 

British. 

Russian. 

Swedish. 

Norwegian. 

Danish. 

German.         Dutch. 

t 

Belgian. 

Froncti. 

> 

i 

> 

i 

o 

i 
> 

i 

o 
H 

1 
> 

1 

• 
CO 

> 

1 

> 

• 

P        i    8 

• 

e 
o 

H 

• 

> 

* 

i    1 

o     1    S 

g 

Russia,  Northern  Porto        -       -  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

8 
26 

1,120 
21,415 

3 

468 

- 

- 

3 

846 

8 
2 

404 
646 

3 

286 

. 

1 
2 

Russia,  Southern  Porte         •       -  Steam   - 

7 

6J633 

3 

2482 

- 

- 

21 

13,172 

- 

- 

1 

795      1 

864 

i 

1 

528 

Steam   - 

1 

258 

8 
104 

383 

46J049 

/ 

257 

1     • 

Ste-im   - 

1 

237 

419 
117J79 

3 
4 

303 

2J957 

A 

3 

864 

954 

1 

61 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

9 

50 

16,346 

10 

Belgium Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

18 

6,836 

11 

u 

Steam  - 

3 

45 

808 
15J530 

IS 
14 

1 

417 

IS 

Steam   - 

1 
6 

664 
YJ90 

1 

387 

IS 
17 

5 

6,102 

18 

Turkey,  European         -               -  Steam  - 

2 

2,446 

IS 

Turkey,  Asiatic     ....  Stmm  - 

2 

2,168 

SQ 

7 

8,487 

21 

West  Africa  Settlements             -  Saf  tag  - 

1 

187 

» 

British  India         ....  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

96 

48 

136,187 
84,485 

- 

- 

1 

690 

- 

- 

1 

713 

- 

- 

1 

328 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ss 

34 

3 

1,839 

SS 

- 

2 

1,181 

36 

16 

30,783 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

693 

37 

New  Zealand         ....  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

43 

1 

40,846 
835 

. 

0 

- 

• 

38 

39 

Canada Sieam   - 

53 

98,767 

90 

United  States  of  America,  on  the )  Sailing  - 

84 
240 

89,89* 
446*50 

8 

8,071 

- 

«A 

7 

4,386 

7 

8m 

1 

798 

81 
38 

United  States  of  America,  on  the )  Sailing  - 

lift 
1 

141,818 

714 

6 

6,198 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

83 
34 

British  West  India  Islands  -       -  Sailing  - 

10 

8,130 

1 

401 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

640 

38 

British  Guiana      ....  Sailing  - 

6 

1,936 

86 

P«ro Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

8 

1 

.     1,738 
799 

37 
88 

Chili Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

34 

3 

34,311 
5M2 

1 

1,026 

3 

777 

- 

— 

- 

- 

1 

639 

39 

40 

Steam  - 

6 

2 

.   *,878 
2*900 

3 

434 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 
43 

Argentine  R<  public      •       -       -  SaOfng  - 

Steam   - 

3 

8 

1387 
8,616 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

860 

1 

883 

30 

839 

4 

1 

1J022 

- 

- 

44 

Total  Sailing  Teasels    -    -    - 

396 

433,704 

6 

3,868 

1 

690 

11 

6,674 

10 

2/163 

9,211 

788 

- 

- 

6 

3,097 

a 

TOTAL  Steam  Yeeeele     •    •    - 

767 

864,167 

- 

- 

21    1 

\3,172 

1 
13 

258 

111 

50,447 

5 

2J075 

- 

- 

8 

8    1 

9,112 

- 

- 

48 

TOTAL  SAILING  AKD  )                    . 
STKAM  YB8SBL8     -)"     "     "     J 

[,168    1 

,396,871 

6 

3,665 

S3    1 

L8£6S 

6,933 

131 

* 

1 

62,600 

3} 

11,286 

4 

708 

J,ll  2 

6 

3,097 

47 

i 


Statistical  Office,  Custom  House,  London, ) 
26  June  1880.  ) 
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-  VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE— UNITED  KINGDOM— continued. 


Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  during  the  Year  1879,  &c. — continued. 


VESSELS  with  Loss  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 


Spanish. 

Por- 
tuguese. 

Italian. 

Austrian. 

Greek. 

Argentine 
Republic 

United 
States  of 
America, 

BrasUIan. 

Perurian 

and 
Chilian. 

Other 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total  Foreign. 

Total 

British  and 

Foreign. 

> 

H 

4 

§ 

> 

• 

> 

a 

o 
H 

i 

> 

i 

A 

1 

> 

a 

o 
H 

4 

i 

> 

H 

> 

i 

i 

1 

i 

4 

§ 

> 

9 

I 

> 

§ 

i 

of 

a 

> 

* 

o 

1 

2 
8 

4 

6 

6 
7 

8 
9 

10 

11 
12 

IS 
14 

16 

16 
17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

26 

SI 

27 

28 
29 

30 

31 
32 

83 

34 

86 

86 

37 
88 

89 

40 

41 
42 

43 
44 

24 
24 

28J50Q 

- 

-    . 

> 

1 

2 

4 

8 

10 

449 

1,480 
2423 

1,563 

- 

- 

I 

p 

J 

1 

1 
1 

655 

i 

1 

1 

5 

4 

45 
1 

1,526 

1,438 

6,847 
7J74 

70,015 
510 

- 

- 

- 

9 

8 

106 

8 
7 

1 
1 

6 
2 

1 

1 

20 
35 

52 
8 

1 

4 

2 

8 
1 

1,473 
646 

14,831 

282 

#6,564 

727 

3J911 

449 
387 

4,682 

1,181 
592 

1,438 

15,720 
43,664 

76,898 
941 

510 

2,436 

424 

3,094 
1J022 

14 

28 

7 

26 

1 

8 
106 

9 
244 

50 

1 
18 

2 
45 

2 

6 

5 

2 

7 

1 

102 
#6 

2 

2 

17 

42 

54 

74 
275 

167 
f 

18 

6 

4 
1 

38 

6 

8 
2 

10 
9 

2,598 
22JX1 

6fi33 

17,113 

528 

282 

46JS64 

1446 
121,190 

16246 

449 
6JB36 

808 
15J30 

417 

1,051 

7J90 

6,102 

2,446 

2,168 

8,487 

157 

130.769 
84A85 

1,539 

1,181 
21,344 

40,846 
835 

10QJ05 

75,312 
490J14 

219,711 
714 

6,061 

1^36 

9,935 
799 

26,747 

5,042 

8,809 
2JM0 

4^981 

9fi38 

45 
46 

28,500 

6,615 

— 

— 

— 

— 

656 

655 

52 

5 

78,428 
8J12 

_ 

^m 

121 
175 

109,696 
112J76 

517 
942 

542,400 
976,443 

47 

24 

28,500 

- 

- 

10 

5,615 

- 

- 

.' 

- 

57 

87,140 

296 

221,972 

1,459 

1,518,843 

B.  Seldom. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  7- 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farter. — Referred  to  in  Question  No.  12, 


AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  Sailing  and 

Ports,  for  the  Year  1879, 


AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  Sailing  and  Steam,  that  Imported  Cobn 

including  their  repeated  Voyages, 


PORT   OF   LONDON. 


VESSELS 

with  Two-thirds  or 

More  of  Grain  in  I 

iULK. 

- 

- 

- 

NATIONALITY    OF   VESSELS 

* 
•          •         •         » 

^                               ^B» 

COUNTRIES  WHENCE  ARRIVED. 

1 
British. 

Russian.    .    S wealth. 

I 
! 

Norwegian. 

Danish. 

German. 

of     I 

*  '    a 
s  :    i 

>          H 

Dutch. 

Belgian. 

French. 

1 
2 

S 
> 

47 

219 

m 
<0 

0 
O 

r-i 

• 

« 

I 

> 

m 

i  !l 

H     1  > 

of 

6 

6 

« 

m 

i 

> 

15 
1 

5 
H 

• 

I 

> 

« 
s 

• 

1 

> 

3 
o 

H 

• 

m 
> 

I 
i 

j     - 
a 

o 

H 

> 

• 

s 

Runsia,  Northern  Torta        -       -  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

P,fl-23 
175,777 

13 

3 

3,812 

1JB35 

5 
5 

1,048 
2J574 

3,686 
342 

38 

13 

6,501 
9J559 

I 
44  :     6,123 
19     11,573 

10 
2 

1,535 
497 

1 
1 

982 

! 

» 

Russia,  Southern  Ports         -       -  Steam  - 

38 

43J062 

1 

1J569 

i 

8 

Steam   - 

12 

48 

1,903 
24,898 

- 

27 
33 

8,770 
19.133 

5 

463 

72 

2 

8,480 
1J31 

11  ;     1,26-5 

2  :     1J52 

i 

5 

537 

- 

1 

112 

4 
* 

Steam  - 

1 

2 

09 
1.380 

- 

- 

- 

— 

2 

223 

1 

103 

7 

Steam  - 

3 

5 

422 
1J904 

- 

1 

102 

1 

82 

07 
5 

0370 
2,812 

1  |         73 

3 

106 

m 

- 

— 

- 

8 
9 

Steam  - 

0 

34 

1,041 
17J31 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 

01 

7 
6 

818 
4,839 

35 

40 

3.807 
16f790 

4 

301 

- 

- 

— 

— 

10 
11 

Steam  - 

1 

100 

10 

1 

707 
69 

- 

- 

— 

- 

19                   ' 
13 

Steam  - 

32 

4 

?,318 

732 

- 

1 

122 

- 

- 

1 

119  i    - 

- 

3 

197 

14 

15 

Spain     ------  Sailing  - 

10 

1,406 

1 

153 

16 

2 

308 

~ 

17 

Itoumania      -----  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

3 

20 

1,007 
16,055 

• 

— 

- 

- 

1 

1J23 

- 

- 

2 

501 

18 
19 

Algeria-        -----  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 
21 

Turkey,  Asiatic     -                         Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

1 
1 

276 

871 

— 

- 

It 

23 

Steam  - 

21 

20,259 

- 

. 

- 

- 

2 

2,560 

1 

1S5 

24 
25 

West  Africa  Settlements       •       •  Sailing  • 

Steam  - 

10 

1 

2,300 
737 

2 

334 

20 
27 

British  India       ...        -    Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

13 

7 

12,827 

8J518 

■ 

1 

873 

1 

827 

28 
29 

1 

837 

30                   * 

Cochin  China        ....  Sailing  - 

31 

4 

4,065 

32 

Ntw  Zealand        -                          Sailing  - 

2 

1,364 

33 

Steam  - 

10 

40 

6,496 

48J584 

1 

1,060 

- 

. 

34 
35 

United  States  of  America,  on  the  1    Sailing  - 

30  I    42,589 
22     33£59 

1 

470 

- 

- 

26 

14,214 

- 

- 

1 

539 

36 
37 

United  States  of  America,  on  the)    c  ... 

Pacific }   Sailing - 

4 

3,3C7 

38 

Brazil    ------  Sailing  - 

1 

180 

1 

244 

1 

181 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

British  West  India  Islands  -       -  Saiiing  - 

3 

520 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

201 

40 

2 

682 

2 

565 

1 

322 

41 

Argentine  Republic       ...  Sailing  - 

14 

33 

• 

1 

278 

07 

34 

•  j 

42 
43 

Total  with  Two-thirds  [  Sa,lin*  * 

218 

02,588 

4,282 

6,010 

61 

10,343 

223 

27,124 

14,178 

3,666 

- 

404 

or  More     -       -       -  [  ^earn  . 

462 

393J367 

4 

3J04 

38 

21,707  I    4 

3,925 

26 

18,441 

61 

29JS15 

3 

566 

2 

2,042 

1 

- 

44 
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Appendix,  No.  7- 


-  PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farrer. — Referred  to  in  Question  No.  12. 

Steam,  that  Imported  Corn  or  other  Grain  into  Twelve  of  the  Principal  Corn  importing 
distinguishing  each  Country. 


or  other  Grain  from  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  during  the  Year  ended  31st  December  1879, 
distinguishing  each  Country. 


PORT    OF   LONDON. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


• 

NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 

Spanish. 

Portuguese. 

Italian. 

Austrian. 

Greek. 

Turkish. 

United 
State*  of 
America. 

Brazilian. 

Perurian 

and 
Chilian. 

Other 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total 
Foreign. 

Total 

British  and 

Foreign. 

• 

1 

• 

i 

• 

1 

> 

• 
a 

• 

m 

> 

B 

• 

> 

a 

Vessels. 

■ 

i 

I 

>• 

i 

e 

.3 
o 

s 

SI 

> 

4 

a 

• 

m 

"3 

a 

• 

s 

• 

i 

> 

a 
o 
H 

I 

1 

• 

1 

• 

m 

a 
o 
H 

• 

« 

2 
> 

1 

s 

a 

4 
5 

6 
7 

8 
0 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
26 

28 
27 

28 
29 

20 

81 

32 

83 

84 
35 

36 
37 

38 

39 
40 
41 

42 

i 

1 

118 

- 

- 

i 

i 
i 

10 

l 

184 

422 

848 

9,785 
441 

1 

2 
3 

348 
1,010 

1 
1 

420 

2 

1 

i 

i 

1 

3 

2,087 

1,105 

i 

< 

i 

• 

120 
44 

1 

121 

37 

3 

103 
5 

47 

46 

10 
1 

5 

2 

2 

2 
3 

5 

1 
45  ' 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

22,279 
27,162 

1J569 

14,647 

21fi16 

320 

10,419 

2,812 

5,197 

21,629 

707 
69 

438 

208 
422 

591 

1,023 

420 
348 

185 

2&0 

334 
5,533 

1,060 
20,031 

1,105 

005 
204 
907 
719 

173 

263 

39 

133 

85 

4 

2 

106 
10 

58 

80 

11 
1 

37 

4 

21 
3 

5 

21 

1 

2 

1 

1 

23 

12 

1 

18 

7 

1 

4 

2 

10 

41 

84 
22 

5 

3 

4 

■ 

2 

30,902 

202J39 

44JB31 

18,550 
46J14 

425 

10341 

4J16 

0,238 

38J960 

816 
69 

2,750 

,       732 

1,074 
730 

1,598 

17J078 

420 

024 

871 

185 
22,819 

2,604 

737 

18.300 
8,518 

837 

4,065 
1,304 

0,456 

49,644 

08,020 

33J59 

4,532 

005 

823 

1.589 

710 

43 
44 

1 

118 

• 

20 

11,878 

1,304 

4*0 

- 

4,152  1 

485 

138 

01,  $35 

79JOO 

i 

703     181,423 

i 

600    472*67 

0.116— Sess.  2. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BEPOBT  FEOM  THE 


Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  Sailing  and  Steam,  that  Imported  Corn  or  other 


PORT    OF     LONDO  K— continued. 


VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY    OP    VESSELS.    ----- 

COUNTRIES  WHESCK  AftRIVRD. 

.*». 

,-... 

B-cdl.h. 

tforwoglan. 

Daniin. 

Gflniin. 

_ 

Bcl6ian. 

Franc*. 

| 

l 

| 

i 

4 

3 

i 
3 

| 

ill 

H       :     > 

i 

1 

i 

8 

1 

i 

| 

| 

1 

1 

Rnula,  Northern  Pom         -       -  Sailing  - 
Huaila,  Southern  Porta         •       •  Sliam  ■ 

Turluy,  Ailatie                            •  steam  - 

BfJlt Btmm  - 

Weat  Africa  SMtlemeuM        •         -  Sailing  - 

Sl.m Sailing  - 

Auilralta Sailing - 

N«w  ZcaUad         ....  Sailing  - 

Untied  Hiate,  of  America,  on  tlj*(  s»lls,1a  " 
A0«'hJ l«™. 

BrItUli  Waal  India  bhuidj  ■       .  Sailing  - 

Brltlan  Onlana      ....  Balling  - 

fa 

(WD 

6£S3 

1,556 
528 

ftes 

162 

784 
4A58 
1JT 

103.9SJ 

70,935 
1,M) 

r,sn 

10,061 

8S5 
11,419 

ivn 

104,103 

9,110 
1.0311 
80S 

- 

- 

IS 

I 

HUM 

■ 

1,548 

1 

646 
785 

l£47 

ttt 

2,95? 

;ia 

1 

1 
1 

1 

mi 

' 

sa.i 

- 

" 

* 

1,1*1 
MO 

11 

11 

U 
14 

17 
IB 

IB 

21 

N 

H 
IS 
M 

n 

I  Sailing 
Totii,,  with  l,au  than  I 
Twc-Uiirda       .       A 

:: 

isj.ms 
223JSS 

-      15 

I 

10,868 

* 

M» 

„ 

1 

1,237 

t» 

* 

" 

.* 

MM 

m 

ml 


MTm 
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Grain  from  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  daring  the  Year  ended  81st  December  1879,  &c. — continued. 


PORT    OF    LONDO  N—  continued. 


VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 


■ 

Spanish. 

Portuguese. 

Italian. 

Aualriaa. 

Greek. 

Turkish. 

United 
State*  of 
America. 

Broillan. 

Peruvian 
and 

Chilian. 

Other 

Porelgn 

Countries. 

Total 
PoxeJgn. 

Total 

British  and 

Foreign. 

• 

i 

> 

• 

m 

a 
o 

H 

2 

* 

H     ! 

4 

1 

>• 

1 

• 

s 

> 

a 

* 

> 

H 

• 

i 

• 

a 

o 

• 

1 

1 

• 

3 

* 

i 

> 

i 

• 

45 

i 

• 

m 

a 
© 

4 

9 

1 

m 

S 

& 

4 

4 

a 

V 

m 
> 

m 

s 

ft 

8 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

0 

10 

11 

IS 

13 

14 
15 

16 

17 

16 

10 

90 
SI 

22 

99 

14 

S3 
96 
87 

•  < 

mm 

*» 

9 

1 
3 

1,480 
508 

t 

. 

t 

1 

* 

1 

4 

4,850 

1 

• 

1 

1       " 

• 

l 

2 

17 

3 

I 
5 

1 

5 

9 
1 

0 
3 

1 

176 

646 

12,527 

1,847 

108 
3,330 

387 

3,106 

1,961 
509 

8,789 
941 

1 

21 
7 

19 
1 
3 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

86 
43 

2 

2 

1 

13 

88 

2G 
0f 

13 

6 

1 

175 

16*77 

6*33 

14,193 

528 

1*47 

108 
7,595 

162 

387 

784 

4*58 

157 

106,088 
70*35 

1,539 

1,131 

1*49 

16,653 

37,802 
835 

11,449 

27,181 
104,103 

6,061 

1,936 

860 

28 

80 

i 
"  i 

i 

- 

•■ 

2478 

4 

4,850 

27 

15,229 
18,350 

191 

182 

201,077 
241,648 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  Sailing  and  Steam,  that  Imported  Corn  or  other 


PORT    OF    LIVERPOOL. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 

COUNTRIES  WHENCE  ARRIVED. 

British.       |  Russian. 

1 

Swedish. 

Norwegian. 

Danish. 

German. 

Dutch. 

Belgian.      French. 

1 

Vessels. 

Tons. 
Vessels. 

■ 
•» 

B 

O 

H 

• 

1 

> 

a 
o 

H 

• 

-a 

V 

! 

> 

• 
a 
o 
H 

• 

3 

> 

• 

«k 

a 

• 

.3 

a 

• 

a 

o 

•   H 

4 
1 

s 

> 

• 

B 

• 

• 
• 
8 

9 

> 

Tons. 
Vessels. 

• 

a 

o 

H 

Russia,  Southern  Ports         -       -  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

Turkey,  European        ...  Steam  - 
Turkey,  Asiatic     -                          Steam  - 

Steam  - 

British  North  America         -       -  Railing  - 

Steam  - 

United  States  of  America ,  on  the  )    Sailing  • 
Atlantic  -       -       -       -       -J   Steam  - 

United  Stales  of  America,  on\  a«iu„«» 
the  Pacific      ...       -J  8Wlin*- 

Peru      ......  Sailing  - 

Chili SaUing  - 

Steam  - 

Argentine  Republic       ...  Sailing  - 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

15 

2 

5 

97 

16 
45 

40 
462 

2 

1 

8 

1 

4 

1,255 

1,904 

96 

07 

132 

1,937 

16J)S9 

2,694 

5,075 
123,444 

12,420 
75,432 

51,300 

887fi83 

2,824 

504 

2,474 

794 

1/S47 

- 

- 

i 

t 

i    _ 
i 

7 

3,748 

1 

888 

f 

1 

1J584 

- 

.. 

mm 

- 

- 

I 

2 

4 

A 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

11 

12 

1* 
14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

Total  with  Two-thirds  (  Sailing  - 
ormore     -       -       -£  ^earn  - 

75 

626 

78,014 
U109J947 

— 

— 

7 
- 

3,748 

2 

388 

1,584 

- 

- 

- 

20 
21 

VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


Holland         -       -       •       •       -  Steam  - 
France  ...               -          Sailing  - 
Spain     ......  Steam  > 

Italy      ------  Steam  - 

Austria  -----.  Steam  - 

Turkey,  European         -                  Steam  - 
Turkey,  Asiatic     ....  steam  - 

British  India         ....  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

Australia      •                                 Sailing  - 

New  Zealand         ....  Sailing  > 

British  North  America         -       -  Steam  • 

United  States  of  America,  on  the  )    Sailing  - 

United  States  of  America,  on  the )    Sailing  - 
Pacific    -.-       -          J    Steam  - 

Peru      -.--•-  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

Steam  - 

Steam  - 

Argentine  Republic       ...  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

2 
3 
1 

5 
6 
2 
1 
3 

13 

8 

4 
8 

43 

21 

81 

85 
1 

3 

1 

20 
3 

1 

3 

2 

8 

1,829 
1W 

149 

6,192 

7,680 

2,446 

1#84 

3,629 

10,000 
12,150 

4,flPl 

1,902 

84J44 

26.004 

162,884 

111,180 
714 

1,725 

799 

18,870 
5,942 

205 

2,900 

1,897 
8,616 

- 

- 

i      i      i      t      i      i      i      i      i      i  i      i      i       i      i   i      i  i      t  i       i  i      i   i      i  i          i      i     1 

1 
1 

i 
i 

?52 

8 

9 
8 

8,305 
820 

2 

424 

7 

l 
1 

8,090 
1,022 

m 

i 
i       |        i        i        i        |       t       I        t        II        1        1        I        II        II        II        II       II        I   I      1      I        i 

22 
23 

21 

25 

28 

27 

28 

29 

80 

31 
32 

88 

34 

85 

36 
87 

38 
89 

40 
41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 
47 

Total  with  less  than  f  8al,in«  * 
Two-thirds      -       -[  steam  . 

102 

170 

180,777 

303,895 

352 

4,134 

2 

424 

8 

9,112 

48 
40 

i 
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Grain  from  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  during  the  Year  ended  31st  December  1879,  &c. — continued. 


PORT    OF    LIVERPOOL. 


-     VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY    OF     VESSELS. 


Spanish.     Portuguese. 

Italian. 

Austrian 

Greek. 

Turkish. 

1 

UuiteJ 

Stale*  of 

America. 

Brazilian. 

Peruvian 

and 
Chilian. 

Argentine. 

Total 
Foreign. 

Tjtil 

BittUh  an  J 

Foreigu. 

■ 

i 

> 

m 

m. 

a 
o 
H 

• 

I 

> 

• 

5 

o 

*•  1 

• 

S 

• 

a 
o 

• 

> 

a 

o 

• 

s 

> 

• 

s 

o 
H 

•A 

3 

> 

• 

m 
a 
o 

I 

m 

a 
o 
H 

• 

m 

1 

> 

i  '  % 

O                4» 
*        1       > 

a 

o 
H 

.2* 

> 

• 

• 
c 

■ 

$ 

> 

B 

O 

H 

• 
> 

• 
a 
o 
H 

1 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

Jl 
12 

13 
14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1,001 

3,006 

- 

1 

0 

2 
9 

130 
3,640 

821 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

25 

- 
4 

28 

4,313 

6,315 

48,962 

- 



2 

1 

3 

19 

29 

2 

388 

388 

4^f3 

14,710 
53,552 

821 

1 

2 

1 
3 
1 

2 
15 

2 

0 

97 

16 

48 

59 

49/ 

2 

1 

3 
1 

6 

1,255 

1J04 

ou 

485 

133 

1,937 

16fi59 

2,694 

0,301 
123,444 

12,420 

79,745 

66,0 10 
941&5 

2,321 

594 

2,474 
794 

2,108 

20 
21 

1,001 
3,006 

— 

4,653 

- 

- 

— 

« 

6,315 
53,275 

24 

32 

16,305 

57,865 

93 

655 

94,319 
1,167,812 

VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 

* 

29 

30 

31 
32 

33 

34 

35 

30 
37 

38 
3d 

40 
41 

42 
43 

44 
45 

46 
47 

1 

24 
25 

417 
28,500 

- 

- 

3 

1,503 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

1 

1 

1 

4 

37 
1 

1,526 

1438 

1,497 

7,274 

59,379 
510 

- 

aa> 

1 
1 

655 

1 

1 

I 

1 

/ 

1 

35 

41 

1 

2 

7 
1 

53 

38 

417 

1,520 

1A38 

!,497 
43J64 

63,389 
510 

424 

2,744 

1,022 

2 

3 

1 

1 

5 

6 

2 

1 

3 

14 
8 

4 

3 

44 

22 

116 

120 
1 

4 

1 

20 

3 

3 

3 

9 

9 

1,829 
1,9S6 
149 
417 
6,192 
7,680 
2,446 
1J384 
3,629 

20,623 

12,150 

4,091 
1,902 

86,182 

28,401 

206,748 

174,525 
714 

1,2.15 
799 

13,879 
5J942 

719 

2,900 

4,«31 

9,638 

48 
40 

28,917 

— 

•• 

3 

1,563 

- 

— 

— 

39 
5 

01,366 
8,712 

— 

655 

70,040 
46,741 

215 

208 

250,817 

350,636 

0.116— Sess.  2. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  Sailing  and  Steam,  that  Imported  Corn  or  otter 


PORT    OF    BRISTOL. 


VESSELS 

with  Two-thirds 

or 

More 

of  Grain  in  E 

ULK. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS.         -                               - 

COUNTRIES  WHENCE  ARRIVED. 

British. 

Russian. 

Swedish. 

Norwegian. 

Danish. 

German, 

Dutch. 

Belgian. 

fnencb. 

• 

.3 

« 

i 

> 

m 

a 
o 

! 

9 

> 

• 

s 

O 

H 

i 

> 

• 

m 
a 
o 
H 

! 

• 

S 

o 

■ 

s 

O 

> 

a 
o 
H 

• 

m 
% 

i 

> 

§ 

S 

> 

• 
a 

i 

> 

« 

p 
o 

H 

o 
> 

m 

C3 

O 

Russia,  Northern  Ports         -       -  Sailing  • 

Steam  - 

Russia,  Southern  Ports        -       -  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

Sweden Sailing  - 

Norway  ------  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

Steam   - 
Italy      - Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

Canada Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

United  States  of  America,  on  the  (   Sailing  • 
United  Sutes  of  America, on  the )    «_ IH n  _.  . 

1 

3 

~25 

2 

1 

I 

1 

28 

1 

8 

14 

12 

34 
54 

I 

348 

2,101 

21m 

186 

231 

02 

164 

24,973 

662 
5,435 

7,780 

14,664 

82,757 
59,590 

1,168 

- 

- 

1 

1 
2 

105 
1,081 

1 
1 

8 

8 
2 

im 

1J53 
5,738 

5 
1 
3 

001 
224 

547 

_ 
1 

- 

4 

108 
0,050 

0 
1 

0 
1 

I  -- 

r 

— 

I. 

; 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 

18 

J4 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 

» 

Total  with  Two-thirds  (  eaiI,nff- 
orMore     -       -       -{  8team  . 

54 

132 

42,068 
128,177 

- 

1,186 

5,736 
2$76 

0 

1,702 

5 

0,164 

1 

860  J  SI 
25/  I  » 

VESSELS  with  Less  than  Twothirds 

of  G 

■rain  in  Bulk. 

- 

- 

4 

• 

- 

United  States  of  America,  on  the  )    g^n„-  . 

1 
2 

1fi90 
2,240 

i 

I 

If. 

24 

Two-thlrds     -       -(  5<<Jam  . 

2 

f 

2,240 

1t090 

i 

■  \'\  - 

25 
20 

PORT    OF    GLOUCESTER.    - 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  Mohk  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


Russia,  Northern  Ports         -       -  SaUing  • 

Steam  - 

Russia,  Southern  Ports         -       •  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

Steam  - 

Denmark      -                                 Setting  - 

Steam  - 

Steam  - 

France  ------  Saiiing  - 

Steam  - 

Italy      -.-•--  Sailing  - 

Turkey,  Asiatic     -                         Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

Steam  - 

Steam  - 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  (   Sailing  - 

• 

United  8tates  of  America,  on  the"!   SaUjoa  . 
Chili      ------  Sailing  - 

3 

a 
i 

19 

2 
2 

2 

12 
1 

6 

3 

2 

I 

1 

8 

1 

2 

7 
1 

38 
15 

2 

1 

724 

2fii0 

373 
*5,9tf4 

403 

U002 

238 

1,407 
232 

480 

840 

356 

709 

346 

7,105 

355 

1,368 

8,138 
917 

23,238 

14,217 

•2,666 
738 

I 
I 

082 

7 
1 

I 

8 
1 

1,745 

492 

118 

1 

2 

1 

f 

40 

245 

308 

195 

339 

21,888 

7 
8 

1,170 
1,147 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

3 

10 
f 

342 

850 

287 
110 

380 

656 

1,748 

2 

1 

18 

1 
22 

350 

138 

1,864 

141 

- 

- 

1 

24 

1 
20 

138 

2,115 
5£8 

27 
28 

20 
SO 

81 
82 

88 
34 

35 
80 

87 

38 
30 

40 

41 

42 
43 

44 

45 

46 
47 

48 
49 

50 

51 

Total  with  Two-thirds  f  8llUn*  " 
or  More    -       -       -\  Sieam  . 

79 
53 

35,200 
43,191 

582 

1,803 
492 

44 

1 

22,680 
339 

15 

2,323 

3,108 
656 

2,490 

— 

2,811 

52 
53 

VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. — Nil. 
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Grain  from  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  during  the  Year  ended  31st  December  1879,  &c. — continued. 


PORT    OF    BRISTOL. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 


Spanish. 

Portuguese. 

Italian. 

I 

Austrian.           Greek. 

i 

I 

Egyptian. 

United 
SUtea  of 
America. 

Brazilian. 

Peruvian 

and 
Chilian. 

Other 

Foreign 
Countries. 

Total 
Foreign. 

Total 

British  and 

Foreign. 

• 

> 

• 

a 
o 
H 

1 

> 

• 

I 

! 

> 

• 

3 

o 
H 

1 

4 

m              9 

8               3 

&            1 

• 

m 
a 
o 
H 

I 

> 

. 

m 

a 
o 
H 

• 

§ 

> 

! 

* 
1    ! 

i 

S 

> 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

2 

i 

o 

* 

4 

M 

s 

• 

§ 

>• 

m 

I 

— 

> 

* 
M 
C 

e 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
0 

7 

0 
9 

10 
11 

12 

13 

14 
19 

16 
17 

18 
19 

20 

- 

- 

^ 

8 

1 
10 

1,793 

220 
12,534 

1 

4 
5 

739 
2,308 

1 
1 

1 

403 
832 

875 

1 

029 

• 

9 

1 

0 
1 
3 
1 

0 
1 

1 

2 

1 
06 

2,909 

532 

1,090 
224 
047 
100 

000 

231 

220 

1J398 

1*53 
20,340 

1 

3 

9 

26 
6 
1 
6 

I 

1 

7 
2 

I 

30 
1 

14 

f3 

70 

54 

1 

348 

2,101 

2^930 

21J651 

1,090 

224 

743 

108 
23f 

942 

395 

220 

26,871 

062 

5,435 

7,700 
16,017 

01,097 

59,590 

1,168 

21 
92 

* 

22 

14,353 

3,047 

1 

2 

4U3 
1J07 

_ 

1 

029 

t 

59 
5 

34,356 
4,314 

113 
f37 

77,824 
132,491 

VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


23 

24 







1 
2 

1,090 
2,246 

25 
26 

- 

2 

1 

2,240 

1J090 

PORT    OF    GLOUCESTER 


— 

fl» 

- 

- 

- 

VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk 

>. 

27 
26 

29 
30 

01 
32 

30 

01 

39 

30 

37 

38 
39 

40 

41 

42 
40 

44 

45 

40 
47 

48 
49 

50 

91 

^ 

- 

- 

1 

1 
51 

40  i 

273 
28,445 

1 

I 

2 

17 

21 

549 

220 

1,075 
9,989 

2 

— 

619 

> 

1 
1 

417 

2 

1,926 

- 

4 

4 

19 
1 

9 

1 

4 

19 
24 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
117 

725 

1,632 

0,999 
492 

1,042 

339 

943 

1,974 
2,115 

273 
220 

836 

656 

1,070 
09,204 

7 
3 

9 

19 

21 
3 

11 

1 

10 
1 

24 

27 
2 

1 

2 

2 

9 

1 

2 

9 

1 

155 

15 

2 
1 

1,449 
2,010 

2,000 
15484 

4,396 
1,494 

1,580 
339 

9,040 
232 

2,463 

2,461 
356 

273 

920 

082 

7,761 

305 

1*68 

4,913 
9f7 

88,522 
14,217 

2,668 

730 

62 

53 

63 

29,182 

11,433 

2 

019 

417 

2 

1,926 

205 

3 

79,512 
U87\ 

284 
56 

114,772 

44,678 

-    VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. — Nil. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  Sailing  and  Steam,  that  Imported  Corn  or  other 


PORT    OF    HULL. 


VESSELS  with  T^o-tbirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY     OF     VESSELS. 


COUNTRIES  WHENCE  ARRIVED. 


British. 


Russia,  Northern  Ports 

„      Southern  Ports 
Sweden  - 


Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 
Belgium 
France  - 


Russian. 


Swedish. 


i 
1 

> 


3 
> 


e 
o 

H 


© 


Norwegian. 


1 


£ 


Dubb. 


s 

> 


S 


German. 


Dutch. 


s 

> 


•i 
a 
o 
H 


4 

1 

> 


Belgian. 


French. 


"I 


I 


1 


<s 


Egypt    -•--•• 

Canada  ...-•- 

United  States  of  America,  on  tne  ( 
Atlantio ( 

ChiU 

Total,  with  Two.thirds  j 
or  more     •       -       •  ( 


Sailing 
Steam 

.  Steam 


Sailing 
Steam 

Sailing 
Steam 

Sailing 
Steam 

Sailing 

Sailing 

Sailing 
Steam 

Sailing 
Steam 

Sailing 
Steam 

Sailing 
Steam 

Sailing 

Sailing 
Steam 


2 

26 

8 

4 

8 

2 
4 


62 
2 
8 

2 

2 

1 

43 


1 

12 

56 


303 

28,179 

7,078 

354 

4t147 

320 
f,936 


2f,f32 

212 

000 

107 
357 

1,408 
47,792 


7 
3 


1,228 

11,250  I 

87,511  - 

4,405  - 


40        10,002  i     1 
21 0    1 199,410  i    - 


031 


031 


7 
5 


455 


1,110 

1,223 


1,311 


11 


1,130     13 
2,969      6 


305 


565 


279 


2,185 


5,593 


6,808 
3,332 


2 

2 


15 

f 

140 

7 


12 


274 

647 


1,739 

349 

14,189 
3fi25 


7,949 


100 

22 


10.202 

12JS70 


262 


3 

2 


225 

641 

225 


I 

5 


71 

2jm    - 


1,143 


7 

8 


1,664 

3,749 


360 

58 


424 


9 

10 

11 

11 
13 

14 
15 

IS 
17 

IS 
19 


20 


11 
2* 


VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk.     - 


Australia 
New  Zealand 


Sailing 
Sailing 


United  States  of  America,  on  the )   g^n- 
Pacific    -----) 


ChlU Sailing  - 

Total,  with  less  than  )    B^lin    . 
Two-thirds     -       -}   BW,ulg 


6 

3 

6,005 
2,208 

* 

24 

24,089 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1,140 

- 

- 

3 

8,142 

a 

1,881 
34,6*3 

- 

_ 

— 

3 

36 

- 

- 

- 

• 

I.MG 

- 

- 

3,142 

23 
24 

25 

20 

27 


PORT    OF    NEWCASTLE. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 

- 

- 

- 

Russia,  Northern  Ports         -       -  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

Steam  - 

Norway 8alling  - 

Denmark       ....       -  Sailing  - 

Germany        .....  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

Steam  - 
United  State*  of  America,  on  the  (  Sailing  - 

United  SUtet  of  America,  on  the  j   g4mn-  - 

3 
1 

13 

4 

8 

2 

2 

1 

6 
5 

1 

1,743 
128  ' 

2,120 

•1,273 

231 

1J596 

033 

1J069 

4,571 
4,712 

793 

3 

3 

1,017 

7 
1 

" 

7 
1 

\,V>0 
314 

1 
1 

8 
10 

107 
111 

3,059 

3 

8 

32 

1 

2 

281 
805 

2,323 

66 
579 

• 

8 
1 

2 
1 

554 

043 

439 

185 
543 

2 

4 

0 

104 
204 

I 

i 

i 

- 

1 

70 

28 
20 

80 
31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

30 

37 

38 

30 
40 

41 
42 

43 

Total,  with  Two-thirds  or  (  Sailing  • 
more        •       -       •       -  (  Steam  - 

20 

15 

8,782 

10,393 

1,017 

1,250 

314 

4,177 

'    44 

2 

3,475 
579 

1   17 

1 

2,227 
439 

428 

1 

70 

t 

i 

44 

45 

VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  i 

:>f  Grain  in 

Bulk. 

- 

- 

.. 

- 

Sweden  ------  Steam  - 

— 

- 

— 

- 

37 

13,078"    - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

•» 

• 

- 

— 

— 

40 

Denmark              -       -       •          Steam  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

101 

47 

Steam  - 

30 

14J61 

l 

104 

1 

142 

— 

• 

. 

_ 

_ 

fr 

48 
40 

U  nited  States  of  America,  on  the  (   Sailing  - 

16 

17J068 

1 

v 

50 
51 

United  States  ot  America,  on  the )    g^m—  . 

1 

I 

46 

704 

138 

- 

i 

1 

52 

Total  with  leu  than  Two-  C  Sailing  - 
thirds    -       -       -       -  (  Steam  - 

704 
31J29 

1 

331 

57&0 

" 

104 

142 

53 
54 
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Grain  from  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  during  the  Year  ended  81st  December  1879,  be.— continued. 


PORT    OF    HULL. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY     OF     VESSELS. 


Spanish. 

Portuguese. 

Italian. 

Austrian. 

Greek. 

Turkish. 

United 

Slates  of 
America. 

Brazilian. 

Peruvian 

and 
Chilian* 

Other 

Porelgi 

Countries. 

Total 
Foreign. 

Total 

British  and 

Foreign. 

• 

w 

"3 

> 

Tons. 
Teitelt. 

• 
30 

1 

• 
m 

1 

> 

St 

4 

> 

4 

a 
o 

• 

m 

i 

I 

• 
3D 

1 

> 

4 

a 

1 

> 

I 

4 

mm 

i 

> 

a 
o 

H 

• 

.3 

i 

> 

• 

S 

• 

f 

> 

4 

a 

m 

"3 

• 

a 

o 
H 

• 

a 
I 

R 
O 

H 

1 

3 

3 

4 
5 

« 
7 

9 

10 

11 

J3 
.13 

14 
15 

10 
17 

13 
10 

20 

- 

- 

1 

15 

550 
9,451 

: 

2 
2 

1,137 

- 

- 

- 

% 

4 

31 

6 

152 

14 

1 

2 
1 

30 

217 
44 

274 

f,344 

3.771 
2,213 

14,472 

5,804 

71 

11,074 

2,185 
550 

18,278 

37,410 
22J62Q 

4 

30 

8 

35 

f4 

154 

18 

1 

50 

8 

8 

2 

2 

I 

45 

1 

1 

42 

56 

7 

tfr 
29J23 

7J078 

4.120 
6,360 

14,801 

7,740 

71 

32,256 

212 
960 

107 

357 

1,498 

49,977 

550 
1,228 

20,528 
87J11 

4,495 

.21 
22 

— 

** 

10 

10,004 

1,157 

257 

254 

67,108 
222J030 

VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


23 
24 

1 

• 

1 
i 

i 

0     1    [54)05 
3     I       3,t08 

25       - 

- 

- 

I 

t 

843 

0 

12,650 

14 

17,786 

39 

42,475 

- 

1 

1 
10 

617 

1 

1        617 

i 

4 

2,498 

27 

- 

1 

|        848 

13,267 

15 

i    18.403 

51 

63,086 

PORT    OF    NEWCASTLE. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


28 

29 

30 
31 

32 

33 

31 
35 

36 

37 

38 

30 
40 

41 
42 

43 

l 

- 

-1 

2 
2 

1 

• 

1,037 

2 
2 

1,030 

i 

" 

" 

i 

i 

3 

23 

1 

1 

33 

9 
3 

6 

1 

16 

281 

2,773 

314 

107 
2,431 

1.000 
1,018 

440 

70 

8,404 

3 

3 

24 

1 

I 
33 

22 

7 

0 
1 

* 

2 

2 
1 

21 

5 
1 

281 

1,743 

2,001 
314 

107 

2,434 

3,13* 

2J291 

680 
70 

1J96 

033 

1,069 

13,065 
4,712 

I          703 

44 

45 

•■ 

*■ 

1,037 

1,036 

02 

4 

15,617 
1J32 

118     .     24,300 
19         11,725 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

VESSELS  wXtli : 

Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain 

in  Bulk. 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 
61 

53 







37 
101 

1 

1 

I 

13,078 
44J02 

104 
142 

331 

37 
101 

I 

31 

1 

16 

I 

3 

185 

13J078 

44,202 

104 
14J03 

331 

17,068 

704 

53 

54 

" 

• 

2 

139 

525 
57,422 

1,310 

88J51 

0.116— Scaa.  2. 
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APPENDIX  TO   REPORT   FBOM   THE 


Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  Sailing  and  Steam,  that  Imported  Cora  or  other 


PORT    OF    GLASGOW. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


COUNTRIES  WHENCE  ARRIVED. 


British. 

1 

Russian. 

• 

m 

• 

J3 

1 

■ 

a 
a 

i 

a 
o 

>  1  f. 

> 

H 

NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 


Swedish. 


4> 

S 

> 


Russia,  Northern  Ports 

Russia,  Southern  Ports 

Sweden        - 
Germany      - 
Roummia     - 
Turkey,  Asiatic    * 
Egypt    -       -       -       - 

Canada         - 


-  Sailing 
Steam 

-  Sailing 
Steam 


Steam 
Steam 
Steam 
Sailing 


Sailing 
Steam 


-  Sailing 
Steam 


United  States  of  America,  on  the  )  Sailing 
Atlantic i  Steam 

Total  with  Two-thirds  (  8aflln* 
or  More     -       -       '\steam 


14 
7 
1 
1 


817 

480 
11,263 

2,193 

497 

666 


2 
7 

20 
24 

10 

15 


42 

70 


571 
4,440 

22,258 

32fi95 

20,040 
24,001 


44,258 

76J572 


687 


687 


a 
o 

H 


Norwegian. 


S 

> 


a 


Danish. 


i 

o 


German. 


i 

i 

> 


00 


Dutch. 


i 


3 


Belgian. 


i 


a 


French. 


1 

2 

S 

4 

ft 
6 
7 
8 


9 
10 

11 
19 

1* 
14 


15 
16 


New  Zealand 
Canada  - 


VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


17 

is 


PORT    OF    LEITH. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or 

More 

ofC 

■  rain  in  Bulk. 

- 

- 

- 

Russia,  Northern  Ports        -       -  Sailing  • 

Steam  - 

5 

3 

681 
2A20 

2 

434 

1 

132 

7 

901 

16 

3 

2,136 

1,782 

3 

374 

! 

* 

19 
SO 

Russia,  Southern  Ports        -       -  Steam  - 

7 

5,636 

1 

1 

882 

it 

I 

81 

- 

1 

136 

- 

- 

8 

757 

3 

259 

tt 

Norway        ....       -  Sailing  - 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

1 

48 

23 

Steam   - 

3 

•75 

- 

- 

3 

281 

- 

- 

39 
1 

3,716 

230 

1 

212 

2 

140 

~ 

~ 

• 

— 

24 

2b 

Germany      -  ■     -       -       -       •  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

10 

26 

083 
9,843 

- 

- 

4 

1J88 

2 

173 

9 
1 

904 

230 

37 

6 

4,592 
3fi63 

1 

62 

- 

- 

— 

- 

2* 

27 

France  -                            -         Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

2 

2 

171 

379 

- 

2 

469 

28 
20 

Turkey,  European        ...  Sailing  - 

811 

i 

30 

Roumania     -----  Steam  - 

2S84 

m  i 
i 

31 

662 

.  1      . 

32 

2,431 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1,621 

33 

United  States  of  America,  on  the  )  Sailing  - 
Atlantic  -                               -j  Steam   - 

2,039 
6,339 

1 

896 

5 

4 

• 

10 
23 

4,858 

* 

44 

7 

3 

i 

2 

34 

85 

Total  with  Two-thirds  (  ^Uhi«  ' 
orMore     -       -       -\steam  - 

SO 

50 

8,272 
27,763 

3 

1,260 

549 

1,588 

7,601 

72 
5 

7,513 

2&2 

5,370 
3,945 

208 

1            ^ 

469 

36 
37 

VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. — Nil. 
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Grain  from  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  during  the  Year  ended  31st  December  1879,  &c. — continwd. 


PORT    OF    GLASGOW. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


-    NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 


- 

Spanish. 

Portuguese. 

Italian. 

Austrian. 

Greek. 

TurkUh. 

United 
States  of 
America. 

J    Perutian 
Brazilian.          and 
Chilian. 

i 

Other 

Foreign 

Coontriea. 

Total 
Foreign. 

Tot  a  t 

British  and 

Foreign. 

8 
5  1 

• 

3 

Vessels. 

• 

a 

i 

> 
i 

8 
3 

e 

• 

* 
«• 

m 
« 

> 

i 

o 
H 

> 

1 

n 

> 

• 

1 

w 
m 

t 

> 

1 

3 

> 

Tou. 
Vessels. 

4 

a 

• 

3 

« 
> 

Tons. 
Vessels. 

s 

o 
H 

m 

"3 

i 

> 

i' 

1 

2 

S 

4 

ft 
6 
7 

8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

18 
14 

- 

- 

- 

S30 

\ 
1 

| 

905 

1 

1 

2 

777 

856 

781 

1 

1 

1 

321 
832 

1 

i 

1 
i 

1      - 

t 

1 

i 
1 

i 
i     — 

- 

1 
1 

599 

1 

1 
3 

2 
4 

1 

321 
8,139 

855 
1,086 

687 

1 

1 

4 
14 

; 

1 

2 

6 

7 

20 

24 

20 
15 

321 

817 

9,619 
11&3 

2,193 

497 

666 

955 

9,257 
4,440 

22,258 

32JB95 

21.686 
24,001 

15 
16 

- 

1 

1,435 

4 

1,814 

2      1,153 

1 

— 

599 

I 
i 

1 

I 

11 

5,G88 

53 

70 

49,946 

76JS72 

VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


17 
18 

1 
1 

992 
1,484 

PORT    OF    LEITH. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


19  ' 
90 

21 

28 

23 

24 

85 

96 
27 

28 
29 

80 

84 

82 

88 

84 
85 

23 

13,502 

1 
5 

468 
2,961 

1 

467 

99 

3 

1 

12 
1 

40 

1 

49 

11 

2 

2 

8 
99 

3*977 
1,182 

882 

1,145 

48 

4,349 

230 

5,671 
4,881 

469 
935 

1,621 
22,137 

84 

6 

8 

13 

1 

48 
1 

59 

37 

4 

2 

3 

4 
1 
7 

43 

7 

4,658 

3J802 

6,518 

1,226 

49 

6,094 
230 

6,664 
14,724 

640 

379 

1,946 

2,884 

662 

4,059 

25,076 
6,339 

86 
87 

- 

23 

13,502 

6 

3,419 

467 

182 
16 

40*853 

7,775 

812 

66 

48,614 

35,538 

VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. — Nil. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  Sailing  and  Steam,  that  Imported  Corn  or  other 


PORT    OF    BELFAST,  - 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk.    - 


COUNTRIES  WHENCE  ARRIVED. 

British. 

Russian. 

Swedish. 

Norwegian. 

Danish. 

German. 

Dutch. 

Belgian. 

French. 

s 

> 

S 

o 
H 

• 

o 
3 

> 

a 
o 

• 
M 

1 

• 

1 

• 

i 

> 

i 

o 
H 

m 
■> 

> 

i 

o 
H 

• 

■z 

> 

4 

a 
o 

H 

• 

i 

> 

• 

M 
a 

• 

i 

it 

> 

i. 

c 
o 
H 

4 

3 

« 
> 

— 
• 

a 
o 

H 

Russia,  Northern  Ports       -       -  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

Russia,  Southern  Ports         -       -  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

Turkey,  European        •                 Steam   - 

Egypt    -••--•  Steam    - 

Canada  ------  Sailing  - 

United  States  of  America,  on  the  (  Sailing  - 
Atlantic \  Steam    - 

1 

1 

11 

3 
1 
1 
I 

73 

4 

510 

336 
8,953 

291 

698 

648 

294 

70,769 
3,943 

3 
3 

2,070 

» 

1 

14 

129 
7,210 

1 

782 

1 

3 

1 
5 

293 
823 

989 

- 

I 

t 

3 
4 

5 

; 

6 

0 
10 

Total  of  Two-thirds  or  i  8aUln&  " 
More  -       -       -       '{steam  - 

78 

18 

71,690 
14,752 

2^79 

- 

15 

7,830 

1 

782 

2,105 

• 

11 
12 

VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


United  States  of  America,  on  the  )  Samn- 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  )  Saillnir  - 

2 

1,974 

— 

_ 

1 

I 

402 

13 
14 

Total  of  Less  than  Two- )  g  m      . 
thirds                          -  J           ° 

2 

1,074 

- 

- 

402 

15 

PORT    OF    CORK. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


Russia,  Southern  Ports        -       -  Sailing  - 

Steam   - 

United  States  of  America,  on  the  C  8ailing  - 
Atlantic   -                               -{Steam  - 

Danish  West  India  Islands  -       •  Sailing  • 

32 

4 

2 

50 
1 

16,829 

1,770 

109 

40,997 

1,078 

3 

a 

1,405 

1 
1 

630 

1 

28 
1 

810 

12,706 
342 

13,948 

- 

- 

2 
2 

2,046 

1 
1 

858 

- 

- 

16 

17 

i& 

19 

20 
21 

2a 

Total  of  Two-thirds  orC8**11**  " 
More-       -■     -       '{steam  - 

52 

37 

50,106 
19,677 

1,405 

630 

25 

- 

- 

2,0-10 

858 

- 

23 

24 

VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


United  States  of  America,  on  the )  g-jii--  . 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  ( a.mnir  . 

4 
1 

6,167 
1,000 

1 
1 

1,148 

— 

- 

1 

617 

2» 

26 

Total  of  less  than  Two- )  g^j,     . 
thirds  -                       -  )  0*"",» 

5 

6,167 

1,148 

- 

1 

617 

2? 
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Grain  from  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  daring  the  Year  ended  31st  December  1879,  &c. — continued. 


-PORT    OF    BELFAST. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


m 

• 

4 

• 

" 

- 

NATIONALITY 

OF     VESSELS. 

Spanish. 

Portuguese. 

Italian. 

Austrian. 

Greek. 

Turkish. 

United 
States  of 
America. 

Brazilian. 

Peruvian 

and 
Chilian. 

Other 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total 
Foreign. 

Total 

British  and 

Foreign. 

i 

> 

• 

• 

n 

1 
«> 

1 

• 

I 
1 

. 

a 
o 
H 

•3 

S 

> 

• 

m 
C 

o 
H 

a 

> 

c 
o 

• 

I 

> 

a 

w 

a 
o 

i 

> 

• 

s 

o 
H 

• 

« 
> 

. 

m 
(3 

O 

• 

m 

i 

4» 

a 

a 

"3 

! 

> 

. 

•0 

B 
O 

> 

• 

a 
o 

H 

9> 

* 

s 

> 

i 

o 
H 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

- 

- 

•» 

6 
6 

3,605 

6 

2,853 

- 

mm 

i 

5 
5 

4,393 



1 

f 
4 

35 

293 

752 
932 

21,219 

1 

f 

1 

12 

7 

1 

1 

1 

108 
4 

203 

510 

330 

1,243 

699 

2M 

01,988 
3,943 

11 
12 

- 

3,695 

6 

2,853 

- 

- 

4,393 

40 
1 

22,464 

782 

118 
*9 

04,154 

*5,534 

VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


13 
14 



1 

402 

1 
2 

402 
1,074 

15 

1 

1 

402 

3 

2,370 

PORT    OF    CORK. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  Morb  of  Giiain  in  Bulk. 


16 
17 

18 

10 

20 
21 

22 

- 

- 

- 

3 
26 

1,646 
14,405 

8 

4 

12 

3,712 
2,410 

- 

s* 

- 

- 

1 

508 

mm 

12 

60 
1 

1 

6,168 

34,380 

858 

842 

12 

32 

4 
2 

no 

2 
1 

6,168 
16,829 

1,770 

199 

84,377 
1J36 

342 

23 

24 

- 

- 

- 

20 

16,051 

6,122 

- 

- 

- 

1 

608 

73 
1 

40,890 

*  8C8 

125 
38 

01,066 
20,535 

VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


25 

26 



2 

1,665 

1  • 

1 

7 

6,832 

1,000 

27 

t 

1,663 

7,632 

0.116— Sess.  2. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  Sailing  and  Steam,  that  Imported  Corn  or  other 


PORT    OF   DUBLIN.    - 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


1 

NATIONALITY    OF 

VESSELS 

— 

m 

• 

1 

COUNTRIES  WHENCE  ARRIVED. 

British. 

Russian. 

Swedish. 

Norwegian. 

Danish. 

German. 

Dutch. 

Belgian. 

Frencsa. 

• 
• 

i 

• 

OB 

a 
o 

4 
ll 

M 

a 
o 

H 

i 

> 

• 

mm 

o 

• 

s 

m 
> 

i 

> 

•S 

s 
o 

• 

J! 
o 
m 
m 

> 

i 

• 

.3 

i 

> 

• 

m 

a 

<2 

• 

.2 

a 
t 

> 

IB 

1 

i 

Russia,  Northern  Ports        -       -  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

Russia,  Southern  Ports         -       -  Sailing  • 

Steam  - 

Stewn  - 

Steam  - 

Roumania     -                                 Steam  - 

United  States  of  America,  e*  the  (  Sailing  - 
Chill 8ailing  - 

3 

13 

2 

1 

77 
1 

2J41 

9,691 

361 
295 

128 

1J73 

3tt83 
554 
906 

1,710 

75,028 
1,074 

999 

l 

3 

107 
2,301 

* 

- 

1 

15 

346 
8,082 

3 

2 

1 

470 

441 

125 

1 

2 

752 
1J038 

1 

1 

]     9 

1     * 
4 

0 

r 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

u 

14 

15 

Total  with  Two-thirds  (  SaUin&  " 
or  More    -       -       -{8t0am  . 

85 
31 

79,283 
19J63 

4 

2,408 

- 

i 

8,428 

i 

! 

5 

1 

020 
125 

: 

1J90 

* 
I 

10 
17 

VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


Australia       .....  Sailing  - 
United  States  of  America,  on  tbe  j  p^      m 

I 
3 

11 

3,666 
12iB*3 



1 

■ 

1 

i 

2 
2 

2,183 

1 

633 

18 
19 
90 

Total  with  Leu  than  )  G.titn» 
Two-thirds     .       .JWIing- 

14     !    16,469 

1 

I 

! 

9,183 

- 

- 

— 

1 

631 

91 

PORT   OF    LIMERICK. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


Russia,  Southern  Ports         -       •  Sailing  - 

Steam  - 

United  States  of  America,  on  the )  o.:i:— 
Atlantic  .       -       -       -       .J  Sailing - 

United  States  of  America,  on  the )  •.««„«,, 
Pacific j  Sailing- 

1 

13 

1 
1 

34 
9 

453 

10&26 

516 
302 

16,351 
1,883 

1 
I 

783 

2 
2 

1,381 

1 

1 
20 

21 

604 
11,790 

- 

«■■«••■«• 

3 

1,537 

» 
99 

94 

90 

96 
27 

Total  with  Two-thirds  (  8aiUn«*  " 
or  More    -       -       '\steam  - 

38 
14 

29,079 
11,142 

733 

1,381 

12,304 

- 

8 

1,537 

, 

28 
99 

Statistical  Office,  Custom  House.,  London, 
30  June  1880. 
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Grain  from  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  daring  the  Year  ended  31st  December  1870,  &c— continued. 


PORT    OF    DUBLIN. 


s 


"S 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


NATIONALITY    OF    VESSELS. 


Spanish. 

Portuguese. 

Italian. 

Austrian. 

Greek. 

Turkish. 

United 
States  of 
America. 

Braz 

ilian. 

* 
•ft 

§ 

PeruTian 

and 
Chilian. 

Other 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total 
Foreign. 

Total 

British  and 

Foreign. 

• 
* 

1 

> 

• 

1 

• 

I 
t 
>  , 

i 

• 

8 

9 

> 

• 

• 

I 

> 

• 

m 
a 

>   \     H 

■ 

s 
e 

> 

| 

> 

• 

s 

o 

a  1 
1' 

>     ' 

m 

s 

> 

• 

3 

• 

m 

a 

m 

a 

1 

> 

i 

• 

m 

1 

4» 

>• 

■» 
d 
o 

H 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 
0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 
14 

15 

- 

«» 

3 
13 

1,374 
8,343 

3 

4 
7 

1,338 

i 

8,064 

- 

4 
4 

3,385 

1 
6 
3 

8 

2 

2 
SO 

346 

2,912 

479 

638 
877 

1,038 
25,174 

I 

3 

0 

*3 

5 
1 

4 
6 

f0 
1 
1 
3 

116 

i 

346 

2m 

2,012 
9,691 

840 
295 

760 

2,550 

4J21 
564 
906 

1,719 

101,103 
1,074 

590 

16 
17 

- 

16 

9,916 

4,402 

- 

— 

3,385 

53 

4 

30,540 

1,915 

137 

35 

108,833 
21J78 

VESSELS  with  Less  than  Two-thirds  of  "Grain  in  Bulk. 


18 
10 
80 

t 
i 



6 

8,587 



8 
1 

10,770 
633 

8 

19 

1 

3,660 

23,673 
633 

31 

1 

6 

8,687 

0 

11,403 

23 

27,872 

PORT    OF    LIMERICK. 


VESSELS  with  Two-thirds  or  More  of  Grain  in  Bulk. 


22 
83 

24 

36 

86 
27 

« 

- 

*™ 

2 

15 
17 

1,070 
0,061 

I 

622 

" 

1 

1 

845 

i 

■ 

3 

1 
43 

46 

1,070 

604 
25,869 

3 

13 

1 
2 

77 

2 

1,623 

10,626 

516 
006 

52,880 
1,883 

38 
20 

- 

- 

- 

10,181 

1 

522 

- 

1 

815 

27,543 

84 
14 

56,632 

11,142 

8,  Seldon,  Principal. 
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APPENDIX  TO  KEPOET  FROM  THE 
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/ 
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CQ 
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20 


X 
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o  •** 

M  5 

-s  ° 
J* 

8  S 

H  ° 
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^^  CO 


H3 
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o 
a 


«    a 

M      »r-i 


C/2 


H3 


.5   8* 

•§  w 
w 
w 

•43   ^ 

CO      <y 

i-3    a 
w  «c 

CO       2 

ce     3 

<      CO 

fc  a 

2   H 

*  S 

SB 
«  *v 

a    S 
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o 

H 

& 

O 

o 
o 


<5 


o 

*5 

*C 

P- 

<o 

^= 

••* 

3 
a 


es 
U 

O 

bo 

a 

•** 
I- 
O 

P- 
E 

« 
Oh 


CQ 

c 

o 
c 

CO 


o       •= 


CO 

B 
C 


O 

g  S 
*  ? 

<W.t5 

OS   O 

a 

a! 

O 

«s 

e3 
bO 

a 

o 

a 
o 

ed 
o 

3 

O 

CO 

O 

•s 

o 
c: 

a 

> 

CO 


5 

CO 


^  <  *" 
<  a  2 

H  oo  W 

PQ 


W 

QQ 

CO 

W 
> 

o 
o 

< 


H    o 
fa 


P    CO 


M 


o 

w 
fa 


H 

H 
P 

Q 
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PAPERS  handed  In  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Farrer.—See  Question  24. 


SHIPS    LADEN    WITH    GRAIN. 


<c 


(No,  462.) 

ALFONSO"  (S.S.) 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  1854  to  1876. 


In  the  Matter  of  a  Formal  Investigation  held  at  the  Public  Board  Room,  Post  Office  Chambers, 
Middlesborough,  on  the  6th  and  7th  days  of  January  1880,  before  Charles  James  Coleman, 
Esquire,  assisted  by  Captains  Curling  and  Beaslet,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the 
Abandonment  of  the  Steamship  "  Alfonso,"  of  Middlesborough,  in  the  North  Sea,  90  miles 
east-north-ea6t  of  Yarmouth,  on  the  18th  day  of  October  1879. 


Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  has,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  document  hereto  annexed,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  Captain  Curling  and  Captain  Beasley,  suspended  the  certificate  (No.  34,659)  of  the 
master  of  the  said  ship,  Edmund  Mace,  for  six  months  from  this  date. 

The  Court  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  costs  of  this  investigation  should  be  paid  by  either  side. 


Dated  this  7  th  day  of  January  1880. 
We  concur  in  the  above  report 


(signed)         Cftas.  Jas.  Coleman,  Judge. 

(signed)         Willm.  Curling,  \Assessor« 

Thos.  Beasley,   /A8sess01s- 


Annex  to  the  Report. 


The  "  Alfonso/'  official  number  78,401,  was  an 
iron  screw  steamer,  built  at  Middlesborough  in 
the  year  1877,  of  182-26  tons  register  and  295-17 
tons  gross  tonnage,  and  55  horse-power,  with  a 
ballast  tank  running  the  length  of  the  main  hold, 
and  was  owned  by  Messrs.  Henry  F.  Craggs  and 
others,  of  whom  Mr.  Frederick  Hill  Taylor,  of 
West  Hartlepool,  was  registered  managing  owner. 
She  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fitted  with 
shifting  boards,  although  the  master  states  she 
was  fitted  with  iron  brackets  on  the  stanchions 
about  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  deck  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  boards.  There  was  a  temporary 
wooden  bulkhead  built  in  the  main  hold  about 
12  feet  abaft  the  collision  bulkhead  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  the  mastet  states,  of  keeping  the  ship 


from  being  too  much  by  the  head  when  loaded 
with  grain,  which  she  would  have  been  were  she 
filled  up  to  the  iron  bulkhead ;  but  some  of  the 
planking  of  this  seems  to  have  been  removed 
to  have  allowed  of  the  stowage  of  some  machinery 
and  iron  work  which  formed  part  of  her  cargo 
on  the  outward  voyage  from  Middlesborough  to 
Flensborg;  but  whether  properly  replaced  or 
not  before  taking  in  the  grain  cargo  was  not 
satisfactorily  shown,  although  the  master  said  he 
saw  it  after  it  was  finished,  and  it  was  all  right. 
The  mate,  Simpson,  and  two  A.B.'s,  Creasor  and 
Skelton,  stated  that  they  put  up  the  bulkhead 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  originally. 

On  the  15th  October,  1879,  she  sailed  from 
Aarhuus  for  Ipswich  under  the  command  of  Mr. 

Edmund 
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Edmund  Mace,  who  holds  a  certificate  for  com- 
petency, No.  34,659,  with  a  cargo  consisting  of 
1,619  quarters  of  barley,  including  120  bags 
containing  about  60  quarters  of  the  same,  1,100 
quarters  of  which  and  the  bags  were  shipped  at 
Kulleberg  and  the  rest  at  Aarhuus,  ana  were 
stowed  as  follows :  70  of  the  120  bags  in  the 
lazarette,  and  the  remaining  50  in  the  main  hold 
with  the  rest  of  the  grain  in  bulk. 

Her  draught  of  water  at  the  time  of  leaving 
Aarhuus  was  11  feet  forward  and  12  feet  1  inch 
aft,  and  her  freeboard  1  foot  3  inches.  Her  main 
hatch  was  28  feet  long  and  forehatch  9  feet,  with 
coamings  2  feet  9  inches  high. 

On  the  16th  October  they  experienced  strong 
S.W.  winds,  but  nothing  of  any  consequence 
occurred  until  about  2.30  a.m.  on  the  18th 
October,  when  they  were  about  90  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Yarmouth,  steering  S.W. by  W., wind  N.N.W., 
blowing  strong,  a  moderate  gale,  and  all  fore  and 
aft  canvas  set.  The  vessel  took  a  sudden  lurch 
and  went  over  on  her  port  broadside ;  they  took 
the  sail  in  with  the  exception  of  the  foresail,  into 
which  the  water  got  and  split  it  to  pieces.  The 
ship's  head  was  then  brought  up  to  the  sea,  but 
she  still  remained  with  the  same  .list  to  port,  and 
it  was  then  found  that  the  cargo  had  shifted  by 
reason  of  a  temporary  bulkhead  having  given 
way.  At  7  am.  the  lifeboat  was  lowered,  and 
they  all  got  into  her.  At  7.20  a.m.  a  smack 
came  alongside  and  took  them  on  board,  and 
eventually  landed  them  at  Yarmouth.  The  ship 
was  at  that  time  lying  with  the  water  from  two  to 
three  feet  up  the  main  hatches,  but  the  fires  in  the 
engine-room  were  still  alight  and  the  screw  re- 
volving, but  the  chief  engineer  in  his  evidence 
said  they  could  not  have  kept  them  going  much 
longer  as  they  could  not  get  the  coal  to  the 
furnaces. 

The  ship  was  in  sight  of  the  smack  for  two 
hours,  but  they  did  not  see  her  go  down,  as  the 
smack  master  said  he  would  not  stop  by  the 
vessel,  giving  as  his  reason  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  save  her.  She  was  insured  for  7,000  /. 
The  crew  lost  the  whole  of  their  effects. 

The  Board  of  Trade  desired  the  opinion  of  the 
court  on  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  listing  over  and 
subsequent  abandonment  of  the  steamship 
"  Alfonso  "  on  the  18th  of  October  last? 

2.  Were  all  proper  measures  at  once  taken  to 
remedy  such  list  and  save  the  said  steamship  ? 

3.  Was  the  said  steamship  prematurely  aban- 
doned ? 

4.  Was  the  said  steamship  properly  laden 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876,  and 
if  not  who  is  or  are  the  person  or  persons  res- 
ponsible for  the  breach  of  that  section  ? 

5.  Was  the  said  listing  over  and  subsequent 
abandonment  caused  by  the  wrongful  acts  and 
defaults  of  Edmund  Mace,  the  master,  and  John 
Foster  Simpson,  the  mate  ? 

As  regards  the  Master. — In  neglecting  to  secure 
the  cargo  on  board  the  said  steamship  from  shift- 
ing by  boards,  bulkheads,  or  otherwise  ?  * 

As  regards  the  Mate. — In  neglecting  to  see  that 
the  temporary  bulkhead  was  properly  fixed  and 
secured  before  taking  in  cargo  ? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  cer- 
tificates of  Edmund  Mace  and  John  Foster 
Simpson  should  have  been  dealt  with. 
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To  which  questions  the  court  gave  the  follow-  App.  No.  11. 
ing  answers : —  

1.  The  cause  of  the  listing  over  and  subse- 
quent abandonment  of  the  steamship  "  Alfonso  '* 
on  the  18th  of  October  last  was  the  shifting  of 
the  cargo. 

2.  That  all  was  done  that  could  be  done  to 
remedy  the  list  and  save  the  said  steamship. 

3.  The  "  Alfonso "  was  not  prematurely 
abandoned. 

4.  The  said  steamship  was  not  properly  laden 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  22 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876,  for  which 
the  captain  is  responsible. 

5.  The  listing  over  and  subsequent  abandon- 
ment of  the  said  6teamship  was  caused  by  the 
wrongful  act  of  the  captain,  Edmund  Mace,  and 
the  mate,  John  Foster  Simpson. 

As  regards  the  Master. — By  fitting  a  bulkhead 
unfit  for  the  purpose,  and  by  not  using  other  and 
sufficient  means  to  prevent  the  cargo  from  shift- 
ing. 

As  regards  the  Mate. — We  find  that  he  did  the 
best  he  could  with  the  materials  at  his  disposal, 
but  that  he  erred  in  not  reporting-to  the  captain 
that  the  materials  were  not  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Here  is  a  vessel  confessedly  unfit  for  a  grain 
ship  unless  her  length  be  shortened  by  erecting 
a  false  hulkhead  12  feet  from  the  collision  bulk- 
head, and  also  by  throwiug  her  head  up  by 
placing  a  weight  in  the  lazarette,  and  although 
there  are  places  for  the  purpose  of  using  shifting 
boards,  no  such  boards  were  found.  The  vessel 
had  a  hold  of  86  feet  in  length,  1 1  feet  3£  inches 
deep,  and  21  feet  2  inches  broad,  and  this  was 
filled  up  to  the  hatches  mostly  with  grain  in  bulk. 
The  temporary  bulkhead  giving  way,  the  grain 
shifted  into  the  vacant  space,  thereby  causing  a 
lowering  in  the  depth  of  the  grain,  and  the  ship 
lurching  in  a  heavy  sea  threw  the  grain  to  the 
port  side,  producing  a  list  which  put  her  port 
rail  under  water,  with  the  water  coming  over  the 
coamings  of  the  main  hatch,  and  from  this  posi- 
tion the  crew  never  succeeded  in  moving  her. 

The  crew  remain  on  board  for  some  hours,  and 
then  abandoned  her,  and  I  think  not  prematurely. 

Section  22  of  the  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  80,  enacts 
that  "no  cargo  of  which  more  than  one-third 
consists  of  grain,  corn,  &c,  shall  be  carried  on 
board  any  British  ship  unless  such  grain  cargo 
be  contained  in  bags,  sacks,  or  barrels,  or  secured 
from  shifting  by  boards,  bulkheads,  or  other- 
wise." 

The  captain  relied  solely  on  the  temporary 
bulkhead  and  the  packing  and  pressing,  as  it  was 
said  of  the  grain  in  bulk,  into  the  hold  so  as  to 
fill  it  up  to  the  hatchways.  No  attempt  had 
been  made  to  use  the  120  bags  by  laying  them 
on  the  top  of  the  grain.  The  captain  had  timely 
notice  of  the  cargo  he  was  to  bring  back,  and 
had  special  facilities  for  getting  shifting  boards 
at  the  port  where  he  was  then  lying,  but  no  such 
boards  were  obtained.  The  bulkhead  was  unfit 
to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the  grain 
brought  against  it,  and  this  the  captain  ought 
to  have  known.  The  mate  no  doubt  made  the 
best  use  he  could  of  the  materials  at  his  disposal, 
but  he  must  have  known  that  they  could  not 
have  made  the  bulkhead  sufficiently  strong  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  used.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  crew  that  matters  were  no 
z  z  3  worse  ; 
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worse  ;  a  .very  little  more  and  the  vessel  might 
have  been  bottom  upwards. 

The  law  requires  ships  carrying  grain  cargoes 
to  use  certain  measures  or  precautions  to  prevent 
the  cargo  from  shifting  and  endangering  the 
vessel  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the  crew,  and  in  this 
case  no  necessary  or  reasonable  precautions  were 
taken. 

It  is  no  answer  to  a  charge  of  this  sort  to  say 
that  the  vessel  had  carried  two  or  three  grain 
cargoes  on  previous  occasions  with  the  same 
fittings  she  had  when  the  casualty  happened. 


I  think  that  the  captain's  certificate  ought  to 
be  suspended  for  the  period  of  six  months,  bat 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  be  asked  to  grant  him'a 
mate's  certificate,  and  that  the  mate  should  be 
reprimanded,  and  he  is  hereby  reprimanded 
accordingly. 

Dated  this  7th  day  of  January  1880. 

(signed)         Charles  James  Coleman, 


We  concur  in  the  above. 


Judge. 


(signed) 


Willm.  Curling, \  A 

Thus.  Basley,     J  Asseseors- 


(No.  482.) 

"  HEIMDALL,"  (S.S.) 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Formal  Investigation  held  at  Westminster,  on  the  12th  and  13th  January 
1880,  before  H.  C.  Rotiiery,  Esquire,  Wreck  Commissioner,  assisted  by  J.  R.  Ravenhill, 
Esquire,  c.E.,  Captain  Harris  and  Captain  Ronaldson,  as  Assessors,  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  Abandonment  and  Loss  of  the  British  Steamship  "  Heimdall,"  of  London,  and  the 
loss  of  the  lives  of  two  of  her  crew,  on  the  2nd  November  last,  whilst  on  a  voyage  from  Nicolaieff 
to  Bremerhaven. 


I 


Report  op  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  above-mentioned  shipping 
casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  annexed: 

1.  That  the  falling  over  and  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  vessel  was  due  to  the  shifting  of  the 
cargo. 

2.  That  the  cargo  was  not  properly  secured  from  shifting,  and  that  therefore  in  that  respect  there 
nas  been  a  violation  of  the  22nd  Section  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876  ;  and  that  the  blame 
thereof,  if  any,  rests  with  the  master. 

3.  That  no  blame  attaches  to  the  master  for  not  having  had  the  cargo  trimmed  and  secured,  either 
at  Gibraltar  or  at  Dover,  notwithstanding  the  lists  which  she  had  previously  shown ;  for  that  those 
lists  were  slight,  and  had  been  readily  adjusted  by  shifting  the  coals  in  the  bunkers. 

4.  That  although  the  shifting  of  the  coals  from  bunker  to  bunker  after  leaving  Gibraltar,  and  the 
counterbalancing  loading  at  Dover  may  not,  as  it  proved,  have  been  a  sufficient  precaution,  the 
master,  at  the  time,  would  have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  would  not  be. 

5.  That  the  pumps  were  sufficient,  and  were  properly  fitted  for  all  requirements. 

6.  That  the  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  seamanlike  care  and  skill. 

7.  That  the  blame,  if  any,  is  attributable  to  the  master,  but  that  it  is  not  in  our  opinion  of  such  a 
nature  as  would  justify  us  in  dealing  with  his  certificate. 


Dated  this  30th  clay  of  January  1880. 


We  concur  in  the  above  report. 


(signed)         H.  C,  Rothery, 

Wreck  Commissioner. 


(signed) 


Hy.  Harris,  1 

A.  RonaldsoH,  I  Assessors. 

John  R.  Ravenhilly) 
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This  case  was  heard  at  Westminster  on  the 
12th  and  13th  of  January  1880,  when  Mr. 
M'Oonnell  and  Mr.  Muir  Mackenzie  appeared 
for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Clarkson  and 
Mr.  Aspinall  for  the  owners,  master,  and  officers 
of  the  vessel  ts  Heimdall."  Eight  witnesses 
having  been  produced  and  examined,  counsel  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  asked  for  the  opinion  of  the 
court  on  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  falling  over  and 
subsequent  abandonment  of  this  vessel  ? 

2.  Whether  the  cargo  was  properly  secured 
from  shifting,  (1)  generally,  and  (2)  as  required 
by  Section  22  of  the  Merchant  Snipping  Act, 
1876,  and  if  not,  is  blame  attributable,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  to  any  person,  and,  if  any, 
to  whom,  as  responsible  in  the  matter  ? 

3.  Whether  it  was  the  duty  of  the  master  at 
Gibraltar  and  Dover  to  have  the  cargo  properly 
trimmed  and  secured,  the  ship  having  previously 
shown  a  list? 

4.  Whether  the  shifting  of  the  coal  from 
bunker  to  bunker  after  leaving  Gibraltar,  or  the 
counterbalancing  loading  at  Dover,  was  a  suf- 
ficient precaution  ? 

5.  Whether  the  pumps  were  sufficient  and 
properly  fitted  for  all  requirements  ? 

6.  Whether  the  vessel  was  navigated  with 
proper  seamanlike  care  and  skill  ? 

7.  Whether  the  master,  officers,  or  any  other 
person  are,  or  either  of  them,  is  in  default  ? 

He  also  stated  that €€  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
of  opinion  that  the  certificate  of  the  master  should 
be  dealt  with." 

One  witness  having  then  been  produced  on 
behalf  of  the  owners  and  examined,  the  court, 
after  hearing  counsel,  proceeded  to  give  judg- 
ment on  the  questions  on  which  its  opinion  had 
been  asked.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
as  follows : — 

The  "  Heimdall "  was  an  iron  screw  steamship 
belonging  to  the  port  of  London,  of  1,519  tons 
gross  and  976  tons  net  register,  and  was  fitted 
with  engines  of  175  horse-power  combined.  She 
was  built  at  Gothenburg  in  the  year  1875,  and 
at  the  time  of  her  loss  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Charles  Howard,  of  No.  17,  Philpot-lanc,  in  the 
city  of  London,  who  was*  also  her  managing 
owner,  a  Mr.  Richard  Berridge  being  the  mort- 
gagee of  64  shares  thereof.  We  are  told  that 
she  was  classed  in  the  Liverpool  Lloyd's,  and 
that  she  had  a  Board  of  Trade  certificate  entitling 
her  to  carry  passengers.  She  left  this  country 
with  a  cargo  of  coals  bound  to  the  River  Bug,  in 
the  south  of  Russia,  and  having  there  discharged 
her  cargo  proceeded  to  take  in  a  cargo  of 
barley. 

It  seems  that  the  vessel  had  two  decks  with 
fore  and  aft  holds  in  each,  the  depth  of  the  lower 
hold  being  from  14  to  15  feet,  that  of  the  'tween 
decks  6  feet  10  inches.  As  the  cargo  was  to 
consist  wholly  of  grain  in  bulk,  both  the  lower 
holds  and  the  'tween  decks  were  fitted  with 
shifting  boards,  running  fore  and  aft,  constructed 
of  planks  each  16  to  18  feet  long,  1  foot  wide, 
and  2£  inches  thick,  which  had  been  taken  out 
from  Liverpool  for  the  purpose.  In  the  lower 
holds  the  shifting  boards  were  three  deep,  but  in 
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the  'tween  decks  they  were  four  deep,  but  with- 
out as  would  seem  any  beam  fillings.  From 
plans  of  the  stowage  given  in  by  the  master,  and 
from  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  the  shifting 
boards  appear  to  have  been  well  secured,  the  planks 
overlapping,  and  being  firmly  fastened  to  the 
iron  stanchions  bv  lashings,  and  shored  from  the 
ship's  sides.  The  vessel  having  been  thus  pre- 
pared, about  2,000  tons  of  barley  in  bulk  were 
put  into  her,  the  water  ballast  tanks  in  the  bofc 
torn  of  the  ship  being  also  filled  with  grain,  as 
well  as  a  portion  being  put  into  the  lazarette  aft. 
We  are  told  that  the  loading  was  done  by  women, 
that  the  lower  hatchways  were  left  open,  and 
that  the  grajn  was  well  pressed  down  and  thrown 
up  into  the  wings  of  the  ship.  Having  com- 
pletely loaded  the  vessel  to  above  the  coamings 
of  the  hatches  to  see  how  much  she  would  carry, 
a  portion  was  taken  out  and  put  into  barges  to 
enable  her  to  cross  the  bar  of  the  river,  and  after 
she  had  done  so  the  portion  which  had  been  taken 
out  was  re-shippea,  the  grain  being  pressed 
down  and  tightly  packed  as  before,  and  coming 
up  we  are  told  to  the  top  of  the  coamings  of  the 
hatchways.  When  thus  loaded  she  is  said  to 
have  drawn  19  feet  3  inches,  the  load  line  being 
about  3  inches  above  the  water  line. 

On  the  5  th  of  October  last  she  sailed,  bound  to 
Gibraltar  for  orders,  and  meeting  with  bad 
weather  in  going  through  the  Cervian  Channel, 
she  got  a  slight  list  to  port ;  this  was,  however, 
adjusted  before  she  reached  Malta  by  shifting 
some  of  the  coals  from  the  port  of  the  starboard 
bunker.  Between  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  how- 
ever, she  got  a  slight  list  to  starboard,  which  was 
similarly  adjusted  by  shifting  coals  from  the  star- 
board to  the  port  bunker.  On  the  18th  of 
October  she  reached  Gibraltar,  and  some  slight 
repairs  having  been  done  to  her  engines,  and 
about  100  tons  of  coal  taken  on  board,  she  left  on 
the  21st  of  the  same  month  with  orders  to  proceed 
to  Bremerhaven.  In  crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
the  vessel  again  got  a  list  of  12  to  18  inches  to 
starboard,  wnich  was  remedied  by  shifting  about 
10  tons  of  coal  from  the  starboard  to  the  port 
bunker.  She  arrived  at  Dover  on  the  31st 
October,  and  there  took  in  20  tons  of  coal,  and 
as  she  had  then  a  slight  list  to  starboard,  6  tons 
only  were  put  into  the  starboard  bunker  and  14 
into  the  port  bunker,  and  the  same  day  the  ship 
left  for  Bremerhaven  in  charge  of  a  North  Sea 
pilot.  On  the  following  day  the  wind  and  sea 
began  to  increase,  the  wind  being  from  N.  to 
N.E.  and  the  vessel  heading  N.E.  by  E.  \  E. 
At  6  a.m.  of  Sunday  the  2nd  of  November,  ob- 
serving that  there  was  a  list  of  about  a  foot  to 
starboard,  the  vessel's  course  was  altered  to 
N.E.  \  E.  At  noon  there  was  still  only  a  slight 
list  to  starboard,  but  as  the  weather  looked 
threatening  the  ventilators  were  closed.  At  2  p.m. 
there  was  a  list  of  from  12  to  15  inches  to  star- 
board, and  the  vessel  was  taking  a  good  deal  of 
water  on  deck.  About  3  p.m.  the  captain  went 
down  to  the  engine-room  to  see  if  they  could  get 
more  speed  on  her,  and  found  the  second  and 
third  engineers  at  work  on  the  feed  pump.  At 
4  p.m.  the  vessel  had  a  list  of  about  18  inches  to 
starboard.  Shortly  afterwards  the  third  engineer 
came  up  and  stated  that  there  was  some  water  in 
the  stoke  hole,  and  that  owing  to  the  listing  over 
of  the  ship  they  could  only  get  a  rolling  suck  of 
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out.     Upon  which  the  captain  ordered  the  nelm 

to  be  put  to  starboard,  so  as  to  bring  the  sea  on 
the  starboard  bow,  but  the  vessel  continued  to 
list  over  more  and  more  to  starboard,  and  a  heavy 
sea  striking  her  at  this  time  threw  her  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  and  she  gradually  listed  over 
until  she  was  nearly  on  her  broadside  with  her 
starboard  gunwale  under  water.  The  vessel 
being  then  unmanageable,  a  consultation  was 
held,  and  it  was  decided  to  put  out  an  anchor  to 
endeavour  to  bring  her  head  to  wind  and  sea. 
The  anchor  having  been  let  go  she  brought  up 
in  about  19  fathoms  of  water,  but  she  still  con- 
tinued to  lie  over  on  her  broadside,  and  it  was 
then  determined  to  cut  away  her  foremast.  This 
having  been  done,  but  without  producing  any 
effect,  it  was  then  resolved  to  abandon  her  as  she 
was  evidently  fast  settling  down.  The  two  life- 
boats which  were  on  the  quarter  were  then  got 
out,  and  the  mate  and  13  hands  got  into  one,  and 
the  master  and  14  hands  into  the  other.  The 
mate's  boat  left  the  ship  at  about  9  p.m.,  and  was 
picked  up  at  about  three  on  the  following  morning 
by  the  schooner  "  Dean  of  Wick,"  and  her  crew 
were  landed  in  safety  at  Cuxhavcu.  The  master's 
boat  left  about  an  hour  afterwards,  and  was  not 
picked  up  until  12.30  p.m.  of  the  following  day, 
before  which  time,  however,  two  of  the  hands  had 
died  from  exposure  and  want ;  the  remainder  were 
landed  at  Hamburg.  The  "Heimdali"  was 
never  seen  again,  and  probably  sank  soon  after 
they  had  left  her. 

These  then  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  first 
question  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  court  has 
been  asked  is,  "  What  was  the  cause  of  the  fall- 
"  ing  over  and  subsequent  abandonment  of  this 
"  vessel  ?"  Now  it  has  been  contended  by  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  master  and  owners  that 
the  list  and  subsequent  falling  over  of  the  vessel 
on  her  starboard  side  was  due  not  to  the  shifting 
of  her  cargo,  but  to  the  quantity  of  water  which 
got  into  her:  but  this  is  hardly  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  captain  and  the  first 
officer ;  according  to  them  the  falling  over  was  due 
"  to  stress  of  weather,  and  to  the  shifting  of  the 
"  cargo."  But  how  stands  the  evidence  on  this 
point  ?  All  the  witnesses  agree  in  saying  that 
she  began  to  list  over  seriously  from  about  4  p.m., 
and  that  by  five  o'clock  she  was  almost  gunwale 
under,  how  the  chief  engineer  is  the  best 
witness  as  to  the  amount  of  water  in  the  ship, 
for  he  was  in  the  engine-room.  He  tells  us  that 
a  little  before  five  o'clock  the  chief  officer  came 
down  to  him,  and  asked  what  water  they  had  in 
the  ship,  and  that  he  told  him  that  there  was  no 
more  than  usual.  "He  then  asked  me,"  savs  the 
chief  engineer, "  to  go  into  the  tunnel  and  sound 
"  the  water  in  the  after  hold.  I  did  so,  and 
"  found  about  two  inches,  and  no  water  in  the 
"tunnel;"  and,  he  adds,  "I  noticed  that  the 
"  water  began  to  gather  about  five  o'clock."  After 
this  evidence,  which  I  may  observe  is  entirely 
in  accordance  with  that  given  by  the  other  wit- 
ness, it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  falling  over 
of  the  vessel  could  be  due  to  the  amount  of  water 
that  was  in  her,  seeing  that  she  had  no  more  than 
the  usual  quantity  in  the  engine-room,  and  only 
two  inches  in  the  after  hold.  We  must,  therefore, 
look  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  the  listing. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  evidence  there  is  to 
confirm  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  master  and 
officers  that  it  was  the  shifting  of  the  cargo  which 
caused  the  vessel  to  list  over,  and  which  ulti- 


mately led  to  her  loss.     We  are  told  that  before 
the  day  on  which  she  was  abandoned  the  vessel 
had  on  four  several  occasions  during  the  voyage 
had  a  list;  at  first  to  port,  when  between  ihe 
Bosphorus  and  Malta,  then  to  starboard,  when 
between  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  again  to  starboard 
between  Gibraltar  and  Dover,  and  a  fourth  time 
after  leaving  Dover.-    We  are  also  told  that  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  of  November,  the  list 
was  on  each  occasion  remedied  by  shifting  a  iew 
tons  of  coal  from  one  bunker  to  the  other.     It  i3 
obvious  then  that  she  was  in  a  very  crank  con- 
dition, as  might  perhaps  not  unnaturally  be   ex- 
pected in  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  some  2,000 
tons  of  grain  on  board,  or  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  her  registered  tonnage.     At  noon    of 
the  2nd  it  seems  that  she  had  only  a  sli.ht  list  to 
starboard,  but  from  that  time  she  began  to  pitch 
very  heavily,  the  wind  and  sea  being  about  two 
points  on  her  port  bow ;  and  1  am  told  by  the 
assessors  that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  make   a 
grain    cargo    settle    than   heavy   pitching    and 
lurching.     In  the  present  case,  too,  the  wind  and 
sea  being  on  her  port  bow,  any  settlement  of  the 
cargo  which  might  take  place  would  be  towards 
the  starboard  side ;  and  when  between  four  and 
five  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  wind  and 
sea  on  to  the  starboard  bow,  she  was  already 
listed  so  far  over  to  starboard,  that  it  had  no  effect 
in  righting  her ;  and  the  sea  then  breaking  over 
the  starboard  side  tended  to  force  that  side  still 
further  down.     All  these  facts  seem  to  point  to 
the  cargo  having  shifted  to  starboard,  which  pre- 
vented her  righting  when  the  sea  was  brought  on 
the  statboard  bow.     We  have  therefore  no  doubt 
that  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  maiter  and 
officers  of  the  vessel,  that  the  falling  over  was  due 
to  the  shifting  of  the  cargo,  is  correct,  and  not 
that  it  was  due,  as  has  been  argued  by  the  learned 
counsel,  to  the  water  getting  into  the  vessel. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  question,  namely, 
"  Whether  the  cargo  was  properly  secured  from 
shifting,  (1)  generally,  and  (2)  as  required  by 
Section  22  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876, 
and,  if  not,  is  blame  attributable,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  to  any  person,  and  if  any,  to  whom, 
as  responsible  in  the  matter  ?"  We  are  told  that 
the  depth  of  the  lower  hold  was  from  14  to  15 
feet,  and  that  the  shifting  boards  there  consisted 
of  three  planks  of  one  foot  each  deep ;  there  was 
thus  a  depth  of  three  feet  of  shifting  boards  in  a 
hold  some  14  to  15  feet  deep-  The  shifting 
boards  commenced  from  just  below  the  deck 
beams,  but  it  seems  that  there  were  no  beam 
fittings.  Mr.  Aspinall  contended  that  beam 
fittings  were  not  necessary  in  an  iron  ship  such 
as  this  was,  as  the  beams  are  only  six  inches 
deep  ;  but  in  that  opinion  we  cannot  concur,  for 
assuming  that  three  feet  of  shifting  boards  in  a 
depth  of  14  to  15  feet  would  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  cargo  from  shifting,  but  which  we  are 
not  prepared  to  admit,  there  would  yet  be  a 
space  of  six  inches  above  the  shifting  boards  and 
between  them  and  the  deck,  through  which  the 
grain  would  travel  freely  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  As  regards  indeed  the  'tween  decks,  we 
are  told  that  there  was  a  depth  of  four  feet  of 
shifting  boards  in  a  height  of  6  feet  10  inches, 
which  may  have  been  sufficient. 

The  principal  defect,  however,  in  the  stowing 
of  the  cargo  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
lower  hold  was  fed,  as  the  grain  settled  down,  as 
it  must  inevitably  do.  It  seems  that  the  lower 
hatches  were  left  off  in  order  that,  as  the  grain 
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settled  in  the  lower  hold,  it  might  be  fed  through 
the  hatches  by  that  in  the  'tween  decks.  But  let 
us  consider  for  one  moment  what  the  result 
would  be.  Assume  that  the  vessel  got  a  slight 
list,  say  to  starboard,  from  having  the  wind  and 
sea  on  her  port  side,  then  the  grain  on  the  star- 
board side  of  the  shifting  boards  would  fall  to- 
wards the  ship's  side,  and  that  on  the  port  side  of 
the  shifting  boards  would  fall  away  from  the  ship's 
side  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  ship.  On  the 
starboard  side  of  the  shifting  boards  therefore 
there  would  be  an  empty  space,  which  would  be 
immediately  filled  up  through  the  open  hatch- 
ways by  the  grain  in  the  'tween  decks.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  the  port  side  of  the  shifting 
boards  the  grain  would  be  full  up,  and  there 
would  be  no  grain  running  down  from  the  'tween 
decks  to  fill  up  the  blank  space  on  the  port  side 
of  the  hold.  The  effect  then  of  feeding  the  lower 
hold  from  the  'tween  decks  through  the  hatch- 
ways, if  the  vessel  got  a  slight  list  to  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  would  be  merely  to  fill  up  the  empty 
space  on  that  side  on  which  the  list  was,  but  to 
leave  the  empty  space  on  the  other  side  still 
empty ;  in  other  words,  it  would  tend  rather  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  the  list  by  causing  the 
grain  to  run  into  and  fill  the  side  towards  which 
the  vessel  was  listing.  What  ought  to  have  been 
done  should  have  been  to  have  fed  the  lower  hold 
in  the  wings  by  taking  up  some  few  planks  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  deck ;  any  empty  space 
then  which  might  be  created  on  either  side, 
would  be  at  once  filled  up  by  the  grain  from  the 
^tween  decks,  and  thus  the  lower  holds  would 
have  been  kept  full.  It  is  to  this,  and  to  the 
want  of  beam  fittings  above  the  shifting  boards 
in  the  lower  holds,  that  we  believe  that  the  shift- 
ing of  the  cargo  in  this  case  i3  due,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  loss  of  the  vessel.  And  the 
conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  we  must  come  is 
that  the  arrangements  on  board  this  vessel  were 
not  well  adapted  to  prevent  the  cargo  from  shift- 
ing, and  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the 
22nd  Section  of  the  Act  of  1876. 

We  are  then  asked  to  say  whether  anyone, 
and  if  so,  who,  is  to  blame  in  the  matter.  Now, 
undoubtedly,  if  anyone  is  to  blame  it  must  be  the 
captain  ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  to  expect 
any  extraordinary  amtftmt  of  knowledge  and  dis- 
cernment from  a  person  in  his  position.  It  seems 
that  this  was  the  first  grain  cargo  in  bulk  that  he 
had  ever  carried,  and  if  he  showed  a  reasonable 
amount  of  care  and  attention  to  the  stowing  of 
this  cargo  we  can  hardly  punish  him,  even  if  the 
means  which  he  adopted  should  afterwards  prove 
to  be  insufficient.  The  conclusion  then  to  which 
we  have  come  is  that  this  master  did,  so  far  as 
his  lights  enabled  him,  give  his  best  attention  to 
the  stowing  of  this  cargo ;  and  if  the  means  which 
he  took  for  the  purpose  proved  not  to  be  sufficient 
it  was  owing  rather  to  want  of  knowledge  than 
to  want  of  care. 

The  third  question  on  which  our  opinion  is 
asked  is,  "  Whether  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
master  at  Gibraltar  and  Dover  to  have  the  cargo 
properly  trimmed  and  secured,  the  ship  having 
previously  shown  a  list  ?  "  It  seems  that  there 
were  six  ventilators  just  piercing  the  upper  deck, 
two  forward  on  the  forecastle,  two  just  abaft  the 
engine-room,  and  two  just  before  the  break  of 
the  poop.  They  were  placed  some  three  to  five 
feet  from  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  by  looking 
down  through  them  the  cargo  in  the  'tween  decks 
could  be  seen.     Now  the  captain  and  his  chief 
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officer  have  told   us   that    they  frequently  ex-  App.  No.  li. 

amined  the  condition  of  the  cargo  through  these         

ventilators  until  it  became  necessary  to  close 
them  at  noon  of  the  day  on  which  the  vessel 
foundered,  and  that  on  no  occasion  did  they  ever 
find  the  grain  to  have  sunk  in  any  one  of  them 
more  than  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches.  That 
this  evidence  is  true  we  have  no  doubt,  for  we 
are  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
considerable  shifting  or  displacement  of  the  cargo 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  of  November,  and 
after  the  ventilators  had  been  closed  down  by 
reason  of  the  state  of  the  weather.  And  indeed, 
even  if  there  had  been  any  settlement  in  the 
lower  holds  at  an  earlier  period  it  could  hardly 
have  been  seen  at  the  ventilators,  for  the  feeding 
of  the  lower  holds  from  the  'tween  decks  would 
be  effected,  not  at  the  sides,  but  at  the  centre  by 
the  hatchways.  There  being  then  no  apparent 
settlement  of  the  cargo  in  the  holds,  even  up  to 
the  time  of  their  leaving  Dover,  we  think  that 
the  master  was  not  called  upon  to  open  the 
hatches  for  the  purpose  of  re-adjusting  the  cargo, 
either  at  Gibraltar  or  at  Dover.  From  what  ne 
could  see  by  looking  through  the  ventilators,  he 
would  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  settle- 
ment had  taken  place  in  the  cargo.  Moreover, 
between  the  Bosphoru3  and  Gibraltar  and  be 
tween  Gibraltar  and  Dover  he  had  easily  righted 
the  ship  by  shifting  a  small  quantity  of  coals 
from  one  bunker  to  the  other,  and  he  might  not 
unreasonably  expect,  after  having  passed  through 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  that  he  might  finish  the  short 
remaining  portion  of  his  voyage  to  Bremerhaven 
in  safety.  We  cannot,  therefore,  blame  him  for 
not  readjusting  his  cargo  either  at  Gibraltar  or 
at  Dover ;  there  was  nothing  to  show  him  that  it 
was  either  necessary  or  expedient. 

The  fourth  question  on  which  our  opinion  is 
asked  is,  "  Whether  the  shifting  of  the  coal  from 
bunker  to  bunker  after  leaving  Gibraltar,  or 
the  counterbalancing  loading  at  Dover,  was  a 
sufficient  precaution  ?  "  As  the  event  has  shown, 
it  was  perhaps  not  a  sufficient  precaution ;  but 
what  we  have  to  consider  is,  might  the  master 
reasonably  expect  that  it  would  be,  and  in  our 
opinion  he  might. 

The  fifth  question  upon  which  our  opinion  is 
asked  is,  "  Whether  the  pumps  were  sufficient 
and  properly  fitted  for  all  requirements  ?  "  After 
the  evidence  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Bushby,  the 
Board  of  Trade  Surveyor  at  Liverpool,  who  sur- 
veyed the  ship  previously  to  her  departure,  and 
who  made  the  declaration  by  which  she  obtained 
a  passenger  certificate,  we  can  have  no  doubt  on 
the  point.  He  told  us  that  he  examined  them 
carefully,  and  that  in  his  opinion  they  were  quite 
sufficient.  We  cannot,  therefore,  after  this 
evidence  impute  any  blame  either  to  the  master 
or  to  the  owners  for  not  having  had  pumps  of  a 
larger  or  different  description.  We  are  also 
clearly  of  opinion  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
list  which  the  vessel  had  to  starboard,  and  which 
prevented  the  water  getting  to  the  roses,  the 
pumps  would  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  the 
vessel  clear  until  she  got  on  her  beam  ends. 

Sixthly,  we  are  asked,  "  Whether  the  vessel 
was  navigated  with  proper  seamanlike  care  and 
skill."  On  this  point  I  think  that  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion.  We  entirely  concur  with  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  Board  of  Trade  in  think- 
ing that  the  master  showed  great  skill  and 
courage  in  the  way  in  which  he  managed  his 
vessel,  more  especially  in  launching  his  boats  and 
3  A  getting 
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a  very  heavy  sea  running,  and  the  vessel  was  on 

her  beam  ends.  The  two  deaths  which  unfor- 
tunately occurred,  arose  from  no  neglect  on  the 
Sart  of  the  master,  but  simply  from  exposure 
urincr  the  night  in  the  open  boat.  We  think 
that  the  vessel  was  navigated  with  all  proper  care 
and  skill  under  the  circumstances. 

"  Lastly,  we  are  asked,  "Whether  the  master, 
officers,  or  any  other  person  are,  or  either  of 
them,  is  in  default  ?  "  and  we  are  told  that  "  the 
Board  of  Trade  are  of  opinion  that  the  certificate 
of  the  master  should  be  dealt  with."  The  appli- 
cation, however,  is  not  pressed  by  the  counsel 
for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  we  think  rightly  so, 


for  whatever  blame  may  attach  to  the  master  for 
not  havinsr  strictly  complied  with  the  terms  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  his  fault  is  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  would  justify  us  in  dealing  with  his 
certificate. 

No  application  for  and  no  order  was  made  in 
regard  to  costs. 

(signed) 
We  concur. 


H.  C.  Rothery, 
Wreck  Commissioner* 


(signed) 


Henry  Harris,  1 

A.  Ronaldson,     \ Assessors* 

J.  R.  Ravenhill) 


(No.  600.) 

"KERSLAND. 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 


In  the  Matter  of  a  Formal  Investigation  held  at  Glasgow,  on  the  27th  and  28th  days  of  April  1880,. 
before  Allan  Honston  M'Lellan  and  David  Swan,  Esquires,  two  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices- 
of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Lanark,  assisted  by  Captains  Curling  and  Ward  as  Nautical 
Assessors,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  supposed  loss  of  the  British  Sailing  Ship  "Kers- 
land,"  Glasgow,  which  has  not  been  heard  of  since  she  left  San  Lucar,  Spain,  for  Antwerp,  on 
6th  October  1879. 


Report  of  Court. 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  above-mentioned  shipping, 
casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto : — 

1.  That  the  vessel  had  sufficient  stability  for  the  intended  voyage. 

2.  That  the  vessel  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  on  leaving  Seville. 

3.  That  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  how  the  cargo  was  stowed  nor  the  amount  of  freeboard,  nor 

4.  Whether  the  vessel  was  overladen. 

5.  That  the  loss  or  supposed  loss  of  the  vessel  is  probably  due  to  the  shiftin^of  the  cargo  from  the 
want  of  proper  shifting  boards. 


Dated  this  28th  day  of  April  1880. 


We  concur  in  this  report. 


(signed) 


(signed) 


J  J  Avid  Swan,  J.  P. 
A.  H.  M'Lellan,  J.P. 

Wm.  Curling. 
C.  Y.  Ward. 


Annex  to  the  Keport. 


This  case  was  heard  on  the  27  th  and  28th 
April  1880,  when  Mr.  R.  D.  Douglas  appeared 
for  the  Board  of  Trade. 

After  three  witnesses  had  been  produced  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  examined,  and  five  de- 
positions made  before  the  British  Vice- Consul 
at  Seville  had  been  read,  Mr.  Douglas  stated 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  desired  the  opinion  of 
the  court  upan  the  following  questions. 

1.  Whether,  keeping  in  view  the  construction 


of  this  vessel,  the  height  of  the  masts,  and  the 
depth  to  which  she  was  loaded,  she  had  sufficient 
stability  for  a  winter  voyage  ? 

2.  Whether  at  the  time  the  vessel  left  Seville 
she  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  ?   ^/j^^ 

3.  Whether  the  cargo  of  barley  was  properly 
stowed,  and  whether  she  had  sufficient  free- 
board? 

4.  Whether  she  was  oVerladen  ? 

5.  What, 
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5.  What,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  from  the 
evidence  adduced,  is  the  cause  of  this  vessel  not 
having  been  heard  of  since  she  left  Bonanza  on 
7th  October  last. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  arc  as  follows :-  — 
The  t€  Kersland,"  of  Glasgow,  official  number 
78,606,  was  a  schooner-rigged  vessel,  built  of 
iron,  at  Paisley,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  in 
1878,  by  Messrs.  Hugh  M'Intyre  and  Company, 
and  owned   by   Mr.   James  Walker,  but  mort- 

faged  to  Thomas  Stobo  for  1,000/.,  and  interest, 
em%  valued  at  2,300  /.  and  insured  at  2,000  /. 
She  was  one  of  three  vessels,  all  of  nearly  the 
same  dimensions  and  o'ass,  viz.,  "  Adma,"  "Kers- 
land," and  "  Dreamland,"  built  for  the  same 
owner  and  at  the  same  time,  and  as  the  "  Dream- 
land "  has  never  been  heard  of  since  leaving  on 
her  first  voyage  in  July  1878,  with  a  cargo  of 
176  tons  of  Lanarkshire  coal,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
give  a  description  of  the  "  Kersland." 

She  was  built  under  special  survey  to  class 
100  A  1  in  Lloyd's.  Her  length  was  88-8  feet, 
main  breadth  2T2  feet,  and  depth  in  hold  9*8 
feet..  Her  gross  tonnage  under  deck  was  114*02 
tons,  and  registered  tonnage,  after  deducting 
14*73  tons  for  after  cabin  and  forecastle,  both  of 
which  were  under  deck,  was  99-29  tons.  It  was 
stated  she  had  two  iron  watertight  bulkheads, 
one  forward  and  one  aft.  She  had  three  hatch- 
ways of  the  following  dimensions:  Fore,  3  feet 
3  inches  by  4  feet  5  inches.  Main  12  feet  by  7 
feet.  Aft,  6  feet  6  inches  by  5  feet,  the  coam- 
ings being  of  iron,  16  inches  in  height,  and  the 
hatches  were  of  pitch  pine  2  inches  thick.  Her 
bulwarks  were  of  iron,  3  feet  4J  inches  high, 
with  a  topgallant  rail  of  teak  2^  inches  high,  3 
feet  7  inches  in  all.  In  the  bulwarks  were  wash 
ports,  two  or  three  on  each  side  (Witness  was 
not  quite  sure),  3  feet  by  2  feet  in  dimensions, 
the  lower  sills  of  which  were  9  inches  above 
the  deck,  to  which  height  the  sheer  strake  was 
carried  above  the  deck  stringer.  There  were 
Also  three  scruppers  on  each  side,  3|  inches  by 
•5  inches  in  size.  In  the  hold  the  ceiling  of 
2-inch  elm  plank  extended  to  upper  part  of 
bilges,  and  was  calked  and  payed  with  pitch, 
Above  which  were  battens  ol  5  inches  by  1J 
inches.  Between  the  ceiling  and  shell  plates  there 
was  ix  space  of  12  inches.  Her  foremast  of  pitch 
pine  was  (according  to  plan  produced)  49  feet 
in  length  from  deck  to  the  cap,  the  fore  topmast 
from  cap  to  truck  23  feet,  or  total  height  ot  mast 
72  feet.  The  mainmast  was  practically  of  the 
same  height.  It  was  stated  that  with  masts  and 
yards  aloft,  she  shifted  berth  in  perfect  safety 
without  any  ballast,  and  was  very  stiff. 

In  the  month  of  August  last  she  was  placed 
on  the  gridiron  at  Bowling,  and  underwent  a 
careful  examination,  when  she  was  found  to  be 
in  thorough  repair ;  her  bottom  was  then  painted. 
She  left  Glasgow  on  23rd  August  last,  with  a 
cargo  of  184  tons  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  bound  to 
Seville,  her  draft  of  water  being  we  are  told 
10  feet  6  inches  aft  and  9  feet  3  inches  forward 
in  salt  water,  which  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
duced would  give  a  freeboard  of  17£  inches  to 
the  upper  side  of  the  deck  amidships,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  load  line  of  the  Plirasoil  mark  was 
placed  18  inches  below  the  deck.  Her  crew 
consisted  of  five  hands,  including  Mr.  Thomas 
Finch,  the  master,  who  held  a  master's  certificate 
of  competency.  From  a  letter  written  by  the 
master  to  the  owner,  dated  Se  ville,  we  learn  that 


the  vessel  arrived  at   Seville  on  the  20th  Sep-  App.  No.  u, 

tember,  having  experienced  heavy  weather  in  the        

Irish  .Channel,  whereby  she  sustained  slight 
damage  and  put  into  Belfast  Lough  to  repair. 
The  manager  stated  that  Captain  Finch  and  her 
two  former  masters  always  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  the  vessel  as  a  &ood  sea  boat.  After  dis- 
charging her  cargo  of  iron  she  commenced  load- 
ing a  cargo  of  barley  in  bulk  on  29th  September, 
and  completed  loading  on  3rd  October,  having 
taken  in  about  160  tons.  A  few  days  after  she 
left  Seville  bound  to  Antwerp,  bein<£  towed  by 
steamer  to  Baranza,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Guadalquiver,  and  on  the  7th  October  she  sailed 
over  the  bar  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  with  a  light 
breeze  from  N.E.  and  fine  weather.  The  pilot 
left  her  when  clear  of  all  dangers,  and  she  ap- 
parently proceeded  on  her  voyage  all  well.  The 
pilot  did  not  know  what  freeboard  she  had,  but 
stated  in  his  deposition  that  the  disc  \yas  above 
water.  Since  that  time  she  has  not  been 
heard  of. 

The  first  question  on  which  the  opinion  of  the 
court  is  asked  is,  whether  keeping  in  view  the 
construction  of  this  vessel,  the  height  of  the  masts, 
and  the  depth  to  which  she  was  loaded,  she  had 
sufficient  stability  for  a  winter  voyage?  Having 
carefully  measured  the  dimensions  of  the  masts 
on  the  plan,  and  considered  the  form  and  con- 
struction of  the  vessel  as  shown  on  the  plan,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  she  was  overmasted,  and  if 
the  evidence  given  that  the  line  of  the  Plimsoll 
mark  was  18  inches  below  the  deck  can  be  relied 
on,  it  may  be  assumed  that  with  the  disc  above 
the  water  she  had  a  freeboard  of  about  two  feet, 
which  the  court  cannot  say  would  be  insufficient, 
and  therefore  think  the  vessel  would  have  had 
sufficient  stability  for  the  intended  voyage.  The 
second  question,  "  Whether  at  the  time  the 
"  vessel  left  Seville  she  was  in  ^ood  and  sea- 
"  worthy  condition  ?"  The  evidence  all  tends  to 
prove  that  she  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  con- 
dition on  leaving  the  Clyde  for  Seville,  and  as 
the  master  in  his  letter  reporting  the  arrival  at 
Seville  makes  no  mention  of  there  being  anything 
wrong,  it  may  be  presumed  that  she  was  in 
equally  good  condition  on  leaving  Seville.  The 
next  question,  whether  the  cargo  of  barley  was 
properly  stowed,  and  whether  she  had  sufficient 
freeboard,  the  evidence  is  not  at  all  conclusive ; 
in  fact  there  is  no  direct  evidence.  It  appears 
certain  that  it  was  stowed  in  bulk,  but  whether 
the  sides  of  the  hold  were  lined  or  whether 
shifting  boards  were  used  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show.  There  were  certain  planks  on  board 
which  might  have  been  utilised  as  shifting  boards, 
but  the  court  think  they  were  not  sufficient  in 
number  for  this  purpose,  and  the  foreman  of  the 
shippers  states  in  his  deposition  that  although  he 
does  not  know  positively  that  shifting  boards 
were  fixed,  he  has  reason  to  think  they  were,  as 
all  other  vessels  loaded  by  his  employers  have 
them.  The  master  had  supplied  to  the  vessel  a 
quantity  of  exparto  matting,  which  probably  was 
used  in  lining  the  sides  of  the  hold. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  the  court  cannot 
say  whether  the  cargo  was  properly  stowed. 
The  questions  of  freeboard  and  as  to  overloading 
have  been  already  answered. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court  the  loss  or  supposed 
loss  of  the  vessel  is  probably  due  to  the  shifting 
of  the  cargo  from  the  want  of  proper  shifting 
boards. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


App.  No. in 


{< 


(No,  575.) 
LLANEDARNE/'  (S.S.) 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 


In  the  Matter  of  a  Formal  Investigation  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Cardiff,  on  the  12th  and  13th  days 
of  April,  before  Robert  Arthur  Valpt,  Esq.,  assisted  by  Captain  Hight  and  Captain 
Parfitt,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  supposed  loss  of  the  British  steamship  "  Llane- 
darne,"  of  Cardiff,  which  has  not  been  heard  of  since  she  left  Gibraltar  on  the  1st  day  of 
December  1879  on  her  voyage  from  Nicolaieff  to  Dunkirk. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  there  is  no  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  Court  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of 
this  vessel  since  her  leaving  Gibraltar  on  the  1st  December  1879. 

The  Court  makes  no  order  as  to  costs. 


Dated  this  14th  day  of  April  1880. 

We  concur  in  the  above  report, 


(signed)         lloberl  Arthur  Valpy,  Judge. 


(signed) 


Edward  Hight,  \  Assessors 
Wm.  Parfitt,      /Assessor8- 


Annex  to  the  Report. 


The  Ci  Llandarne,"  official  No.  77,199,  was  an 
iron  screw  steamer,  built  at  Wallsend-on-Tyne, 
in  1877.  She  was  schooner-rigged,  and  had  two 
direct-acting  compound  surface  condensing  en- 
gines of  120  horse-power  combined,  and  her 
registered  tonnage  was  673*29  tons;  and  her 
gross  tonnage  1,04800  tons. 

She  was  owned  by  Charles  Ellah  Stallybrass, 
of  Cardiff,  and  others  (Mr.  Stallybrass  being  the 
managing  owner),  and  was  registered  at  Cardiff. 

On  the  20th  October  1879  the  "  Llanedarne  " 
left  Cardiff  for  Malta,  with  a  cargo  of  1,200  tons 
of  coal,  and  a  crew  of  20  hands  all  told,  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Thomas  Boase,  who  held  a 
certificate  of  competency  as  master,  No.  91,605. 

Having  delivered  her  cargo  at  Malta,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Nicolaieff,  in  the  Black  Sea,  with  her 
own  water  ballast,  and  there  loaded  a  cargo  of 
6,400  quarters,  said  to  be  1,310  tons  in  weight, 
of  linseed  in  bulk,  and  sailed  thence  on  the  17th 
November  for  Western  Europe. 

She  passed  Constantinople  on  the  20th, 
touched  at  Malta  on  the  24th,  and  arrived  at 
Gibraltar,  where  she  had  been  directed  to  call 
for  orders,  on  the  30th  November.  She  there 
took  in  80  tons  of  bunker  coals,  and  sailed  the 
next  day  for  Dunkirk,  since  which  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  her. 

The  builders'  specification,  and  the  plans  of 
the  ship  were  put  in,  and  Mr.  George  Bull  Craig, 
manager  to  Messrs.  Schlesinger,  Da  vies,  &  Co., 
the  builders,  was  examined,  and  from  this  evi- 
dence it  appeared  that  the  "  Llanedarne  "  was 
built  under  special  survey  to  class  100  A  at 
Lloyd's.  She  was  220  feet  long  between  the 
perpendiculars,  30  feet  breadth  moulded,  19  feet 
depth  moulded,  and  18  feet  depth  of  hold.  By 
her  register  she  is  described  as  220  6-10  feet 
long,  30  2-10  feet  broad,  and  18  4-10  feet  depth 
of  hold. 


Of  her  length  116  feet  was  of  the  depth  of  22 
feet,  being  built  with  a  raised  quarterdeck  or 
half  poop  3  ft.  6  in.  higher  than  the  main  deck, 
which  extended  from  this  forward  104  feet.  The 
main  deck  was  of  iron,  but  the  half  poop  deck 
was  of  wood.  She  had  a  full  topgallant  fore- 
castle 28  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  leaving  a  well  space 
between  if.  and  the  break  of  the  half  poop  of 
63  feet.  Her  bulwarks  were  solid  and  of  one 
quarter  inch  iron,  and  around  the  main  deck  they 
were  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  around  the  half  poop 
deck  2  ft.  8  in.  high;  in  them  were  12  ports 'of 
about  20  inches  by  23  inches,  six  on  the  half 
poop,  and  six  on  the  main  deck. 

On  the  main  deck  were  two  hatches,  one 
26  ft.  6  in.  by  11  feet,  and  a  smaller  one  11  feet 
by  8  feet,  with  iron  coamings  3  feet,  and  on  the 
half  poop  deck  was  the  main  hatch,  21  feet  by 
10  feet,  with  iron  coamings,  2  ft.  2  in.  Both 
these  hatchways  were  fitted  with  an  iron  shifting 
beam  the  whole  depth  of  the  coamings,  and  a 
fore  and  aft  angle-iron  strung  back  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  hatches,  which  were  of  2  J  inches 
soft  wood.  On  the  half  poop  there  was  also  the 
engine-room  skylight,  13  feet  by  9  feet,  with  iron 
coamings  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  the  skylight  itself  being 
built  of  teak,  with  solid  flaps  and  bullseye  lights. 
The  funnel  casing  and  stokehole  hatch  had 
coamings  of  2  ft.  6  in.  in  height  also.  There  was 
also  the  cabin  skylight  and  companion  with 
coamings  lft.  9  in.  high,  both  strongly  built. 

The  engine  room  occupied  a  space  34  4-10  feet 
in  length,  entirely  underneath  the  half  poop  deck. 
There  were  two  iron  bulkheads  in  the  miadle  of 
the  vessel,  one  before  and  the  other  abaft  the 
engine  space,  and  both  extending  the  whole 
height  from  the  half  poop  deck  to  the  bottom. 
There  were  also  two  smaller  iron  bulkheads,  one 
forward  extending  from  the  bottom  up  to  16  feet 
to  the  lower  deck  beams,  and  the  other  extend- 
ing 
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ing  from  the  bottom  up  to  16  feet  to  the  lower 
deck  beams. 

She  had  two  holds,  one  before  and  one  abaft 
the  engine  space,  the  fore  being:  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  wooden  bulkhead  just  before  the 
foremast,  and  in  each  of  the  holds  were  'tween 
deck  beams,  except  in  the  wake  of  the  hatch- 
ways, which  were  corresponded  in  size  with  the 
upper  deck  hatchways,  and  had  a  shifting  half 
beam  dividing  them  in  the  centre.  No  deckH 
were  laid  on  the  beams. 

The  ship  had  shifting  boards,  which  could  be 
fitted  between  double  iron  stanchions  which  were 
bolted  to  the  upper  and  'tween  deck  beams, 
9  inches  apart,  and  at  intervals  of  4  feet,  the 
whole  length  of  the  holds,  except  in  the  way  of 
the  hatchways,  where  the  interval  was  from  10 
to  13  feet.  The  boards  were  3-inch  planks,  and 
extended  the  whole  depth  of  the  'tween  decks, 
about  7  feet.  They  had  been  kept,  when  not  in 
use,  stowed  on  the  stringers  in  the  side,  and 
were  last  seen  there  by  Mr.  David  Thomas  when 
she  last  sailed  from  Cardiff. 

She  was  fitted  with  water  ballast  tanks  as  fol- 
lows : — One  in  each  hold  forming  a  double  bottom, 
that  in  the  after  hold  being  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  fore  hold  tank  was  72  ft.  10  in.  long 
by  3  ft.  4 J  in.  deep,  the  main  tank  28  ft.  9  in. 
long  by  3  ft.  6  in.  deep,  after  division  of  after 
tank  32  ft.  7  in.  by  3  ft.  10  in.  The  peak  tank 
12ft.  1J  in.  long  by  lift.  3 in.  in  depth.  The 
whole  of  the  tanks  when  filled  contained  205 
tons  of  water. 

The  bridge  was  immediately  before  the  break 
of  the  half  poop,  and  extended  7  ft.  9  in.  forward 
of  it.  The  sides  were  built  up  solid  from  the 
main  deck,  and  the  front  of  it  was  of  iron,  with 
two  iron  doors  opening  on  to  the  main  deck. 
Under  this  bridge  was  the  galley  and  pantry, 
and  the  second  mate's  cabin  and  the  ladders 
leading  from  the  main  to  the  half  poop  deck. 

Besides  the  usual  engine-room  pumps  she  had 
three  hold  pumps,  one  in  the  after  and  two  in 
the  fore  hold,  of  6  inches  in  diameter. 

She  was  provided  with  four  boats,  two  of 
which  were  of  good  size,  one  being  a  lifeboat 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
Burvoyors. 

The  vessel  had  been  surveyed  in  dry  dock  in 
August  last  by  Mr.  Key  dell,  Lloyd's  surveyor, 
who  stated  that  she  was  in  a  good  and  efficient 
condition  so  far  as  her  bottom  and  propellor  were 
concerned. 

With  regard  to  her  carrying  capacity,  Mr. 
Stallybrass,  the  managing  owner,  informed  the 
court  that  the  vessel  had  on  previous  occasions 
carried  cargoes  of  barley,  maize,  and  wheat  in 
bulk,  and  as  much  as  6,500  quarters  of  the  latter, 
and  that  her  draught  of  water  was  then  18  ft.  9  in. 
aft,  and  17  ft.  7  in.  forward. 

Mr.  Craig  stated  that  his  firm  had  built  six 
other  vessels  on  the  same  lines  as  the  "  Llane- 
darne,"  she  being  the  sixth,  having  all  the  latest 
improvements,  and  that  all  had  proved  remark- 
ably staunch  and  successful  in  large  cargoes.  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  of  this  witness  that 
the  "Plimsoll"  mark  was,  when  she  left  the 
builder's  hands,  placed  by  instructions  of  the 
owners  2  ft.  6  in.  from  the  main  deck,  and  that 
he  considered  for  a  winter  Toyage  should  have 
been  the  limit.  The  mark  was  after  the  first 
voyage  altered  by  the  owners  to  2  ft.  3  in.,  and 
so  remained. 

With  regard  to  the  cargo  which  she  actually 
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had  on  board  at  the  time  of  her  last  fatal  voyage,  APP*  No. 1 1 
the  Court  had  the  evidence  taken  by  affidavit  of 
the  stevedore  who  superintended  her  loading  at 
Nicolaieff,  and  he  gives  the  weight  already  men- 
tioned, 1,310  tons;  and  the  same  person  alleges 
that  her  disc  was  not  below  water,  and  that  she 
drew  18  ft.  6  in.,  but  does  not  state  whether  for- 
ward or  aft  He  says  that  proper  precautions 
were  taken  to  secure  the  .cargo,  out  he  docs  not 
specify  what  they  were,  and  appears  not  to  recol- 
lect. He  also  adds  that  in  appearance  and  trim 
the  ship  seemed  perfectly  seaworthy  and  not 
overladen.  Two  other  affidavits  were  put  in, 
made  by  officials  at  Gibraltar,  one  of  whom  saw 
the "  Llanedarne  "  sail  thence  without  any  list, 
but  did  not  notice  her  freeboard  or  load  line  disc, 
and  the  other  saw  nothing  amiss  in  her  appear* 
ance  or  condition.  The  ship,  however,  appears 
to  have  taken  in  after  she  was  seen  by  these 
witnesses  80  tons  of  coal,  which  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  putting  her  down  another  six  inches. 
The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  asked  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

1.  Whether  the  "Llanedarne"  was  in  good 
condition  and  well  found  previous  to  her  last 
voyage  ? 

2.  What  deck  openings  had  the  vessel,  and 
how  were  they  protected  and  covered,  and  were 
they  sufficient  in  strength  and  fitness  ? 

3.  Whether  cargo  was  properly  stowed  and 
trimmed  and  secured  from  shifting  ? 

4.  Whether,  looking  at  the  construction  of 
this  vessel,  the  height  of  her  ballast  tanks,  and 
the  depth  to  which  she  was  loaded,  she  had  suffi- 
cient stabilitv  ? 

5.  Whether,  regarding  the  form  of  the  vessel, 
and  independently  of  the  question  of  stability, 
2  ft.  $ ths  of  an  inch  was  a  sufficient  freeboard  for 
a  voyage  at  that  particular  season  of  the  year, 
either  from  the  view  of  a  proper  height  of  platform, 
or  that  of  a  sufficient  per-ccntage  of  buoyancy  ? 

6.  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  time  of  the 
year  and  the  character  of  the  cargo  she  had  on 
board,  the  vessel  was  overloaded  ? 

And  finally,  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
from  the  evidence  before  them,  is  the  cause  of 
this  vessel  not  having  been  heard  of  since  she 
left  Gibraltar  on  the  1st  of  December  last. 

To  the  first  two  questions  the  Court  give  an 
affirmative  answer.  Upon  the  third  there  was 
no  evidence  before  them  upon  which  they  could 
base  an  opinion.  From  the  evidence  given  the 
Court  is  of  opinion  that  neither  the  construction  of 
the  vessel,  the  height  of  her  ballast  tanks,  nor  the 
depth  to  which  she  was  loaded  rendered  her  sta- 
bility insufficient.  With  regard  to  the  fifth  ques- 
tion, the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  2  ft.  gths  of  an 
inch  was  not  sufficient  freeboard  for  a  voyage  at 
that  particular  season  of  the  year,  from  the  view  of 
a  proper  height  of  platform,  but  what  per-centage 
of  buoyancy  the  vessel  had  the  Court  had  no 
evidence  to  enable  it  to  determine.  Whilst 
answering  the  sixth  question  in  the  affirmative, 
it  was  before  the  Court  that  on  arriving  at  Gib- 
raltar her  maximum  load  line  disc  was  above 
water.  It  was  proved  that  this  gave  a  freeboard 
of  2ft.  3in. 

As  she  subsequently  took  in  80  tons  of  coal, 
3  A  3  which 
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App.  No.  1 1.  which  would  submerge  her  another  6  inches,  her 

freeboard  on  leaving  that  port  could  not  have 

exceeded  1  ft.  10  in.  This,  in  proportion  to  her 
depth  of  hold,  gives  her  only  1  inch  and  2-10  in. 
per  foot. 

The  Court  cannot  say  that  the  vessel  was  lost 
because  she  was  overloaded ;  but  a  vessel  con- 
structed as  this  was,  with  a  well  deck  with  solid 
bulwarks,  capable  of  holding  at  least  100  tons  of 
water,  in  case  the  ports  were  not  open  at  the 
time,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  have 
been  very  unequal  to  contend  against  exception- 
ally heavy  weather. 

That  she  carried  a  naturally  dangerous  as  well 
as  an  excessive  cargo  seems  quite  obvious,  but 


whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  danger  attending 
the  practice  followed  in  this  case,  of  carrying' 
grain  cargoes  in  bulk,  the  Court  is  bound  to  notice 
the  fact,  which  goes  so  far  to  exculpate  the  owner, 
that  not  only  had  this  vessel  carried  similar  oar- 
goes  under  (so  far  as  is  known)  similar  conditions, 
but  that  other  ships  built  on  the  same  lines  have 
for  some  years  done  the  same.  While*  there- 
fore, the  Court  hesitates  to  impute  blame  to  the 
owner,  it  nevertheless  takes  this  opportunity  to 
condemn  as  strongly  as  possible  the  system  which 
seems  to  exist  of  loading  vessels  of  this  class  to 
the  utmost  possible  limit,  relying  apparently 
upon  the  continuance  of  ordinary  weather  to 
enable  them  to  perform  their  voyage  in  safety. 


(No.  540.) 

"  D  U  A  R  T    BAY. 


»i 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 


In  the  Matter  of  a  Formal  Investigation  held  at  the  County  Buildings,  Glasgow,  on  the  9th,  10th, 
11th,  and  12th  days  of  March  1880,  before  James  Graham  and  Edward  Rushton  Coulbobn, 
Esquires,  two  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Lanarkshire,  assisted  by  Captains 
Hight,  White,  and  Ward,  Nautical  Assessors,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  Abandon- 
ment of  the  British  sailing  ship  "  Duart  Bat." 

* 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto, — 

1.  That  on  leaving  Rangoon  the  ship  was  in  all  departments,  including  the  pumps,  in  good  and 
seaworthy  condition. 

2.  That  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  as  to  the  cause  of  the  scurvy,  that  the  provisions  and  diet 
of  the  crew  were  generally  good  and  wholesome,  and  do  not  account  for  the  two  or  three  cases  of 
scurvy  which  appeared. 

3.  That  the  cargo  was  unusually  well  stowed  and  protected  by  shifting  boards,  both  in  the  hold 
and  between  decks,  and  that  the  vessel  had  sufficient  stability. 

4.  That  the  vessel  encountered  a  very  severe  gale  on  the  night  of  the  8th  February,  which  tore 
away  a  portion  of  her  bulwarks  and  stanchions,  and  allowed  a  quantity  of  water  to  enter  and 
saturate  the  cargo  on  the  port  side,  sufficient  to  cause  her  to  list,  from  which  she  never  recovered. 

5.  That  no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  ship  to  the  wind  on  the  port  tack,  which,  if  successful, 
might  have  allowed  the  damage  to  be  repaired  from  the  deck. 

6.  That  no  measures  were  taken  to  keep  the  water  under  that  was  getting  into  the  ship,  by  pumping 
or  otherwise,  excepting  an  attempt  to  plug  the  rivet  holes  from  below,  which  was  unsuccessful  untu 
the  morning  of  the  10th  February,  when  the  weather  pump  was  wrought  for  about  20  minutes,  the 
water  then  being  about  four  feet  deep  in  the  welL 

7.  That  considering  the  then  perilous  position  of  the  vessel,  with  the  heavy  list  to  port,  the  weak 
and  unwilling  crew  with  the  boats  washed  away,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  hold  and  every 
prospect  of  continuous  bad  weather,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  abandonment  of  the  vessel  was 
justifiable  on  the  appearance  of  the  brig  "  L'Esp6rance." 

The  Court,  therefore,  do  not  find  the  master  or  mate  in  default  in  respect  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  ship,  but  is  of  opinion  that  the  master  did  not  exercise  that  amount  of  energy  and  skill  required 
of  him  m  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  for  which  they  admonish  him. 

Further,  the  Court  makes  no  order  as  to  costs. 

Dated  at  Glasgow  this  12th  day  of  March  1880. 

(signed)         James  Gaham,  j.p. 

E.  Rushton  Coulborn,  J.P. 
We  concur  in  the  above  report. 

(signed)         Edward  Hight,* 

Ed*  White,         >  Assessors. 
C,  Y.  Ward. 
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App.  No.  11, 


The  <<Duart  Bay,"  official  number  73,801, 
was  a  full  rigged  iron  ship,  built  at  Dumbarton 
in  1875  by  Messrs.  A.  McMillan  &  Son,  and  was 
registered  at  the  Port  of  Glasgow  as  of  935  tons. 
She  had  two  decks,  a  poop,  forecastle,  and  deck- 
house amidships,  and  was  fitted  with  two  main 
and  two  bilge  pumps  in  a  casing  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  a  man  to  the  well.  The  pumps  could 
be  worked  either  by  hand  or  donkey  engine. 
She  had  also  three  boats.  Four  surface  ven- 
tilators were  fitted  in  the  upper  deck,  and  three 
air  shafts  from  the  hold  through  the  forecastle, 
deck-house,  and  poop.  Her  owners  were  Mr. 
John  Smith  Hatfield,  of  Glasgow,  and  others, 
and  she  was  commanded  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Millar, 
who  holds  an  extra  certificate  of  competency  as 
master,  he  being  also  part  owner.  She  loaded  a 
cargo  of  about  1,300  tons  of  rice  and  paddy  in 
bags,  wliich  was  stowed  as  follows:  the  holds 
*  were  first  fitted  with  shifting  boards  20  to  25 
feet  in  length,  1  to  1£  inches  thick,  and  8  to 
12  inches  broad.  These  were  nailed  to  upright 
planks  placed  on  each  side  of  the  iron  hold  stan- 
chions, and  also  lashed  to  the  stanchions  at 
different  places,  there  being  a  space  of  about 
four  inches  between  each  board  and  about  four 
inches  between  each  set  of  boards  amidships. 
Thus  forming  a  kind  of  central  ventilator.  The 
shifting  boards  were  fitted  the  whole  length  of  the 
hold,  and  from  keelson  to  lower  deck  beams  and 
between  decks,  and  from  the  lazarette  bulkhead 
aft  to  the  fore  hatchway,  and  from  deck  to  deck. 
Dunnage  planks  of  teak  and  jungle  wood  were 
placed  on  the  ceiling  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches 
amidships  and  12  inches  at  the  bilges  covered 
with  matting.  The  lower  hold  was  completely 
fitted,  the  bags  being  stowed  lengthways  fore 
and  aft,  and  occasionally  athwartships.  A  trunk 
ventilator  of  nine  to  12  inches  square  was  fitted 
on  each  side  fore  and  aft  through  the  cargo  with 
leaders  to  the  central  ventilator  formed  by  the 
shifting  boards.  The  cargo  in  the  'tween  deck 
was  stowed  and  fitted  with  trunk  ventilators  in 
the  same  manner,  and  extended  from  the  laza- 
rette bulkhead  to  the  fore  hatch,  where  it  sloped 
from  the  lower  deck  upwards,  and  it  was  stowed 
nearly  up  to  the  upper  deck  beams,  with  the 
cargo  onboard;  her  draught  was  18  feet  aft  and 
17  Feet  nine  inches  forward. 

On  the  12th  September  last,  she  being  then  in 
good  condition  and  well  found,  left  Kangoon 
bound  for  Falmouth  for  orders,  with  a  crew  of 
19  hands  all  told.  All  went  well  up  to  the  8th 
February,  the  Vessel  behaving  well  in  a  strong 
breeze  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  only  re- 
quiring to  be  pumped  out  occasionally  when 
there  was  five  inches  of  water  in  her. 

On  8th  February,  when  in  about  latitude  4  7N. 
and  13  W.,  the  wind  increased  gradually  to  a 
gale  at  S.E.  with  a  falling  barometer,  sail  was 
reduced,  and  at  two  p.m.  she  was  under  lower 
main  topsail  and  foretopmast  staysail  laid  to  on 
starboard.  At  five  p.m.,  wind  blowing  a  hurri- 
cane with  a  very  heavy  sea,  the  main  topsail  was 
blown  away  in  the  endeavour  to  clew  it  up,  and 
the  foretopmast  staysail  was  split.  The  vessel 
was  then  under  bare  poles,  heading  N.E.,  and 
remained  so  during  the  following  night.  At 
eight  p.m.  the  barometer  had  fallen  to  28  40, 
wmd  blowing  a  hard  gale,  and  the  sea  was 
breaking  clean  over  the  vessel.     About  midnight 
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there  was  an  occasional  lull  in  the  wind,  but  the 
sea  continued  to  break  over  the  vessel  and  the 
crew  t*K)k  refuge  in  the  poop  cabin.  i\o  attempt 
was  made  during  the  night  to  put  any  sail  on  the 
vessel,  and  she  was  left  under  bare  poles,  drift- 
ing at  the  mercy  of  the  sea.  At  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  ninth,  wind  having  moderated,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  front  bulwark  to  the  shear 
plate  had  been  washed  away  from  the  after  part 
of  the  fore  rigging  to  the  fore  part  of  the  main 
rigging,  and  that  abaft  the  main  rigging  the 
bulwark  was  bulged  outwards,  the  bulwark  stan- 
chions (10  in  number)  had  been  torn  away  from 
the  rivets  in  the  stringer  plate,  leaving  the  rivet 
holes  open;  the  two  foremost  chain  plates  of  the 
main  rigging  were  in  like  manner  torn  away 
from  the  rivets.  The  port  boats  and  binnacle 
were  gone,  and  the  gig  was  on  the  fife  rail  round 
the  pumps  and  stove  in,  and  one  of  the  deck 
ventilators  was  broken.  The  carpenter  went 
below  and  found  that  water  was  pouring  into  the 
vessel  through  the  rivet  holes  of  the  bulwark 
stanchions  and  main  rigging  chain  plates.  He 
endeavoured  to  plug  tnese  holes,  but  was  un- 
successful. During  the  night  of  the  eighth  the 
vessel  had  a  list  to  port,  but  nothing  more 
than  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  force  of  the 
wind.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  when 
the  wind  had  moderated,  it  was  observed  that  the 
list  had  become  considerable,  that  the  port  side 
of  the  dock  was  constantly  under  water  from  the 
sea  coming  over  the  port  side,  and  which  could 
not  get  away  owing  to  the  shear  strake  being 
some  12  inches  above  the  deck.  It  was,  there- 
fore, continually  pouring  into  the  hold  through 
the  rivet  holes,  to  stop  which,  from  the  deck,  no 
attempt  was  made.  The  tarpauling  of  the  main 
hatch  had  been  partially  washed  away,  and  water 
was  going  to  the  hold  tnrough  the  hatch.  Dur- 
ing the  forenoon  of  the  ninth  the  wind  had 
moderated  considerably  and  the  vessel  was  put 
before  the  wind  under  the  foresail  and  jib,  steer- 
ing E.N.E.,  wind  being  W.S.W.,  and  sea  from 
N.W.  This  course  was  continued  for  about  one 
hour,  when  it  is  stated  that  sail  split,  and  she 
was  again  reduced  to  bare  poles,  being  kept 
before  the  wind.  During  the  time  she  was 
running  the  list  continued.  At  about  noon  the 
fore  hatch  was  broken  off,  and  between  that  time 
and  five  p.m.  cargo  was  jettisoned  from  the  port 
side  to  the  extent  of  about  13  tons.  Some  of  the 
witnesses  stated  that  a  slight  difference  in  the 
list  was  the  consequence,  others  stated  that  they 
observed  none.  The  bags  jettisoned  from  the 
wing  were  wet,  but  on  the  starboard  side  the 
cargo  was  dry.  The  cargo  appears  not  to 
have  moved  from  its  original  position  until  after 
that  from  the  port  side  had  been  removed,  when 
it  was  observed  that  it  had  moved  bodily  away 
from  the  starboard  side  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
inches,  variously  estimated,  consequent  on  the 
support  on  the  port  side  being  taken  away. 
The  captain  stated  that  the  cargo  did  not  move. 
During  the  ninth  the  water  was  found  to  be  in- 
creasing in  the  hold  from  about  16  inches  in  the 
morning  to  about  three  feet  in  the  evening. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  unsatisfactory. 
The  pumps,  however,  were  not  worked,  owing,  it 
is  stated,  to  the  gig  being  foul  of  them,  which 
was  not  removed.  At  sunset  on  the  ninth  the 
vessel  was  laid  to  head  to  N.E.,  and  during  the 
3  A  4  night 
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night  the  wind  hauled  to  N.W.,  sea  still  high  and 
washing  on  board  over  port  side.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th,  the  weather  having  moderated 
considerably,  the  men  were  set  to  pump,  star- 
board one  only  being  used,  and  continued 
working  for  20  minutes,  at  which  time  the  brig 
"  L'lisperance  "  hove  in  sight  and  ran  down  to 
the  vessel.  The  captain  of  the  "Duart  Bay" 
hailed,  asking  the  captain  to  lie  by.  The  gig 
was  patched  up  and  hoisted  out,  in  which  the 
crew  was  transferred  to  the  "  L'Esperance  "  in 
five  trips,  with  most  of  their  effects.  Before 
leaving,  the  main  hatch,  by  the  advice  of  the 
captain  of  the  "  L'Esperancc "  was  stove  in. 
The  position  at  the  time  of  abandonment  was 
latitude  483  N.,  longitude  0*45  W.  The 
weather  was  fine,  wind  fresh  from  N.W.  and  the 
sea  moderate,  so  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
transferring  the  crew.  "  The  Duart  Bay  "  was 
left  heading  to  N.E.  with  the  foretopmast  stay- 
sail set.  It  was  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the 
abandonment  the  barometer  was  falling  and  wea- 
ther threatening  to  be  stormy,  and  it  is  proved 
that  a  strong  breeze  was  experienced  on  board 
the  "  L'Esperance  "  during  the  night.  The  crew 
were  landed  from  the  brig  at  Swansea. 

The  solicitor  for  the  Board  of  Trade  desired 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  the  following 
questions  ;  and  that  the  certificates  of  the  master 
and  mate  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Court : — 

1.  Whether  when  the  vessel  left  Rangoon  she 
was  in  all  her  departments  in  good  and  seaworthy 
condition ;  and  specially  whether  the  pumps  were 
in  good  order  and  sufficient? 

2.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  scurvy  which 
broke  out  amongst  the  crew  ;  and  whether  every 
possible  effort  was  made  to  prevent  it  ? 


3.  Whether  the  cargo  was  properly  stowed, 
keeping  in  view  the  quality  of  the  bags,  and 
their  being  completely  and  tightly  fitted  up ; 
and  whether  as  laden  the  vessel  had  sufficient 
stability  ? 

4.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  vessel  taking  a 
list  to  port;  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
damage  she  thereafter  sustained. 

5.  Whether  any  possible  effort  was  made  to 
repair  that  damage  ? 

6.  Whether  proper  measures  were  taken  to 
keep  the  water  under  that  was  getting  into  the 
ship,  and  to  what  extent  had  that  water  gathered 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  February  ? 

7.  Whether  the  abandonment  of  the  vessel  in 
the  circumstances  was  justifiable?  and 

8.  Whether  the  master  and  mate,  or  either  of 
them,  are,  or  is,  in  default  ? 

The  replies  to  these  questions  will  be  found  in 
the  report. 

The  attention  of  the  Court  was  called  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  fact  of  the  number  of  rice- 
laden  vessels  which  of  late  years  have  gone 
amissing,  asking  for  their  opinion  as  to  the 
method  and  efficiency  of  the  stowage  practised 
at  the  rice  ports,  as  instanced  in  this  cas*e. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  is  that  the  cargo  of 
the  "  Duart  Bay"  was  most  efficiently  stowed, 
that  it  did  not  shift,  and  that  the  stowage  did  not 
in  any  way  contribute  to  the  casualty ;  and  if 
the  same  method  of  stowage  is  adopted  at  all  the 
rice  ports,  the  cause  of  the  said  vessels  being 
amissing  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  same. 


(No.  574.) 

"DUNCRAI  G." 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 


In  the  Matter  of  a  Formal  Investigation  held  at  Westminster  on  the  14th  April  1880,  before  H.  C. 
Rothert,  Esquire,  Wreck  Commissioner,  assisted  by  Captain  Forster  and  Captain  Beasley, 
as  Assessors,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  Material  Damage  sustained  by  the  Sailing 
ship  "Duncraig,"  of  Glasgow,  on  the  13th  of  February  1880,  when  one  of  her  crew  was  lost, 
whilst  on  a  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Queenstown  with  a  Cargo  of  Wheat. 

Report  op  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired   into  the  circumstances  of  the  above-mentioned  shipping 
casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  annexed, — 

1.  That  the "  Duncraig,*'  when  she  left  San  Francisco,  had  a  sufficient  freeboard. 

2.  That  the  cargo  of  the  "Duncraig"  was  safely  and  properly  stowed. 

3.  That,  apart  from  all  questions  of  cost,  it  would  appear  from  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  a 
grain  cargo  stowed  wholly  in  bags  is  safer  than  when  stowed  in  bulk. 

The  Court  makes  no  order  as  to  costs. 


Dated  this  14th  day  of  April  1880. 


We  concur  in  the  above  report. 


(signed)         H.  C  Rothery, 

Wreck  Commissioner. 


(signed) 


George  H.  Forster ,\  A 

Thoi t  Beartey,       ')^*™°™- 
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This  case  was  heard  at  Westminster  on  the 
14th  April  instant,  when  Mr.  Muir  McKenzie 
appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  owners  and 
master  of  the  "  Duncraig"  were  not  represented. 
Five  witnesses  having  been  produced*  and  ex- 
amined, Mr.  Muir  McKenzie  stated  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  desired  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
upon  the  following  questions: — 

"  I.  Had  the  *  Duncraig,'  when  she  left  San 
"Francisco,  sufficient  freeboard  ? 

"  2.  Was  the  cargo  of  the  *  Duncraig '  safely 
"  and  properly  stowed,  and  if  not,  in  what  par- 
"  ticulars  was  the  stowage  defective  ? 

"  3.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  should  a  grain 
u  cargo  be  stowed  wholly  in  bags,  or  partly  in 
"bags  and  partly  in  balk,  or  wholly  in  bulk?" 

Mr.  Muir  McKenzie  having  then  been  heard 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Court  pro- 
ceeded to  give  judgment  on  the  questions  on 
which  its  opinion  had  been  asked.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  are  as  follows: — 

The  "  Duncraig,"  which  is  an  iron  sailing- 
ship  belonging  to  the  port  of  Glasgow,  of  740 
tons  gross,  and  699  tons  net  register,  was  built 
at  Dumbarton,  in  the  year  1870,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  casualty,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  inquiry,  she  was  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Finlayson,  of  Lochalsh,  in  the  county  of  Ross, 
shipowners.  She  left  San  Francisco  on  the  13th 
of  September  last,  bound  to  Queenstown  for 
orders,  with  a  crew  of  17  hands  all  told,  and 
having  on  board  a  cargo  of  1,006  tons  of  wheat, 
wholly  in  bags.  On  leaving  San  Francisco  she 
was  on  an  even  keel,  drawing  16  ft.  8  in.  or  16 
ft.  9  in.,  and  having  a  freeboard  of  3  ft.  11  in.  or 
4  feet,  which  the  captain  told  us  would,  when 
she  got  out  to  sea,  be  increased  to  about  4  ft. 
1  in.  On  the  voyage,  but  when  more  particularly 
we  were  not  informed,  one  of  the  hands  fell  from 
the  yard-arm  overboard,  and  although  a  boat  was 
at  once  lowered,  and  every  effort  made  to  save 
him,  he  was  unfortunately  drowned.  On  the 
13th  February  last  she  was  in  latitude  45°  north, 
and  longitude  23°  west,  and  was  lying  to  under 
her  main  topsail,  the  wind  blowing  a  hard  gale 
from  the  W.S.W.,  when  she  was  struck  by  a 
heavy  sea,  which  carded  away  her  mainmast 
within  5  feet  of  the  deck,  washed  the  man  at  the 
'wheel  overboard,  swept  off  all  the  boats,  burst  in 
the  skylight  and  companion,  partly  filling  the 
cabin,  and  giving  the  vessel  a  list  to  port 
Having  got  the  vessel  before  the  wind,  and 
secured  the  mizenmast,  the  captain  ordered  the 
well  to  be  sounded,  when  it  was  found  that  she 
had  about  18  inches  of  water  in  her,  which  was 
accordingly  pumped  out.  The  weather,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  very  bad,  and  on  the  15th 
she  was  again  struck  by  another  very  heavy  sea, 
which  carried  away  the  wheel  and  injured  one  of 
the  crew.  On  the  17th  the  weather  began  to 
moderate,  and  on  the  18th  they  were  able  to 
open  the  hatches,  when  it  was  found  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  cargo  had  slightly  settled  and  had 
shifted  over  to  the  port  side,  the  bags  of  wheat 
being  close  up  to  the  upper  deck  on  the  port 
side,  whilst  there  was  room  enough  on  the  star- 
board side  for  a  man  to  crawl  along.  The  crew 
were  at  once  set  to  work  to  shift  some  of  the  bags 
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from  the  port  to  the  starboard  side,  and  after 
carrying  over  about  two  tiers  of  bags  the  vessel, 
according  to  the  eVidence  of  the  witnesses,  was 
brought  nearly  upright,  and  she  then  continued 
her  voyage,  arrivmg'at  Queenstown  on  the  23rd 
of  the  same  month.  There  she  remained  about 
a  fortnight  undergoing  repairs,  when  she  re- 
ceived orders  to  proceed  to  London,  where  she 
arrived  on  the  13th  March  last,  and  went  into 
the  Commercial  Dock  to  discharge. 

These  then  being  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  first  question  on  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Court  is, 
"  Had  the  '  Duncraig,'  when  she  left  San  (Tran- 
"  cisco,  sufficient  freeboard?"  According  to  the 
evidence  of  the  master  the  "  Duncraig,"  when 
she  left  San  Francisco,  had  a  freeboard  of  3  ft. 
11  in.  to  4  feet,  which,  when  she  got  out  to  sea, 
would  become  about  4  ft.  1  in.,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Warner,  Surveyor  to  the  Board 
of*  Trade,  who  inspected  the  ship  immediately  on 
her  arrival  in  the  Commercial  Docks,  and  who 
told  us  that  she  had  then  a  freeboard  of  3  ft.  8  in. 
to  3  ft.  9  in.,  but  which  would  be  increased  about 
4  inches  in  salt  water.  Now  seeing  that  the 
hold  was  18-5  feet  deep,  a  freeboard  of  4  feet  to 
4  ft.  1  in.  would  give,  as  nearly  as  possible,  2 
3-5  inches  to  every  foot  depth  of  hold.  Had  she 
been  a  wooden  vessel,  probably  3  inches,  or  at 
all  events  2£  inches  would  have  been  necessary, 
but  it  is  generally  considered  that  an  iron  vessel 
would  do  with  somewhat  less  freeboard.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  she  had  a  sufficient  free- 
board, and  that  although  fully  laden  she  was  not 
overladen. 

The  next  question  upon  which  our  opinion  was 
asked  is,  "Was  the  cargo  of  the  'Duncraig* 
"  safely  and  properly  stowed,  and,  if  not,  in  what 
"particulars  was  the  stowage  defective ?"  In  ordei 
to  answer  this  question  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  some  description  of  the  vessel  and  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  cargo  on  board.  It  seems 
that  she  had  two  decks,  the  lower,  however,  being 
only  partly  laid,  having  a  large  open  space  in  the 
centre,  which  extended  from  the  after  part  of 
the  after  hatchway  to  within  5  or  6  feet  of  the 
foremast,  and  about  8  feet  from  each  side.  Down 
the  centre  ran  a  row  of  iron  stanchions,  3  inches 
in  diameter,  and  about  five  feet  apart;  and  on 
each  side  of  these  stanchions  were  placed  shift- 
ing boards  about  18  to  20  feet  long  by  2£  inches 
thick,  which  were  lashed  to  the  stanchions  and 
were  nailed  to  cross  pieces  of  wood.  Ihese 
shifting  boards  extended  from  deck  to  deck,  and 
ran  from  the  after  cabin  bulkhead  to  within 
about  5  or  6  feet  of  the  foremast.  The  cargo 
which,  as  I  have  stated,  was  packed  wholly  in 
bags,  had  been  stowed  by  a  regular  stevedore  at 
San  Francisco,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
practice,  which  we  are  told  prevails  at  that  port, 
some  of  the  bags  were  laid  fore  and  aft,  and 
some  of  them  athwart  ships.  Mr.  Warner,  who 
inspected  the  cargo  before  it  had  been  touched, 
and  also  whilst  it  was  being  unladen,  told  us  that 
in  the  lower  tiers  some  of  the  bags  were  placed 
athwartships,  but  that  in  the  upper  tiers  they 
were  more  fore  and  aft,  and  that  at  the  top  they 
were  all  fore  and  aft.  He  told  us  also  that  the 
tiers  were  built  up  in  steps  forward,  the  fore  part 
of  the  topmost  tier  being  about  3  feet  abaft  the 
3  B  foremast, 
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foremast,  whilst  the  lowest  tier  extended  to  about 
5  feet  forward  of  the  foremast,  leaving  an  empty 
space  forward.  Mr.  Warner  further  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  the  cargo  was  well  and  properly 
stowed,  and  in  that  opinion,  we  are  disposed  to 
concur.  It  was  suggested,  however,  by  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  better  if  there  had 
been  some  pockets,  or  half  or  quarter  bags  for 
broken  stowage,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
assessors  that  was  not  necessary,  any  empty 
spaces  being  readily  filled  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  bags  fore  and  aft  or  athwart  ships.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed  that,  owing  to  the  upper 
tiers  being  laid  fore  and  aft,  they  would  more 
easily  shift  into  the  wings  by  rolling  over  one 
another.  On  the  othrr  hand,  if  the  upper  tiers 
had  been  laid  athwartships,  they  would  have  had 
a  tendency,  if  the  vessel  pitched  in  a  heavy  sea, 
to  roll  the  bags  into  the  empty  space  forward, 
and  thus  bring  the  vessel  down  by  the  head. 
This  might,  however,  have  been  avoided  by  put- 
ting up  a  strong  bulkhead  forward,  and  Mr. 
Warner  is  of  opinion  that  that  should  have  been 
done,  but  with  this  exception,  the  cargo  appears 
to  have  been  safely  and  properly  stowed. 

The  last  question  upon  which  our  opinion  is 
asked,  is  whether  uin  the  opinion  of  the  court  a 
"  grain  cargo  should  be  stowed  wholly  in  bags, 
"  or  partly  in  bags  and  partly  in  bulk,  or  wholly 
in  bulk  ?" 

This  is  a  question  which  the  court  has  some 
delicacy  in  answering,  seeing  that  it  is  about  to 
be  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
assessors,  however,  are  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that  apart  from  any  question  of  expense,  a  grain 
cargo  stowed  wholly  in  bags  would  be  much 
safer  than  if  stowed  in  any  other  way  ;  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  facts  of  this  case  appear 


very  ptrongly  to  confirm  that  opinion.     Accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  the  vessel 
got  a  list,  owing  to  the  shifting  of  her  cargo,  on 
the  13th  ;  five  days  from  that  time  she  remained 
tossing  about  on  the  sea,  the  weather  all   the 
time  beinor  very  bad,  so  much  so  that  on  one  day 
the  wheel  was  carried  away,  and  yet  although 
during  these  five  days  the  crews  were  not  able 
to  get  at  the  cargo  to  re- arrange  it,  the  list  never 
increased  ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  that   time" 
they  did  get  into  the  hold,  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  re-arranging  the  cargo  by  shifting  the   bags 
from  the  port  to  the  starboard  side,  and   thus 
right  the  vessel  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  get 
safely  into  harbour.     Had  the  cargo  been  wholly 
in  bulk,  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  assessors, 
have  been  quite  impossible  to  have  done  tliis, 
and  in  all  probability  the  vessel  would  have  gone 
over  more  and  more  until  she  had  got  upon  her 
beam  ends,  in  which  case  she  would  inevitably 
have  been  lost,  as  so  many  other  grain -laden 
vessels  have  been  during  the  past  winter.     This 
is  the  opinion  of  the  assessors.     It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  this  vessel  had  a  beam  of 
31  feet  as  against  a  depth  of  hold  of  18*5  feet, 
giving  a  proportion  of  depth  to  breadth  of -61, 
and  showing  a  much  higher  measure  of  stability 
than  in  many  of  the  other  cases    which  have 
come  before  the  court,  and  in  which  the  vessels 
have  gone  over  on  their  broadsides  and  have 
foundered. 

No  application,  and  consequently,  no  order  was- 
made  in  regard  to  the  costs. 


(signed) 


We  concur, 
(signed) 


H.  C  Rotherx/y 

Wreck  Commissioner. 


George  H.  ForsterA  A 

Thos.  Beasley,       'j  Assessors. 


(No.  572.) 

"OHIO  N." 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts.  1854  to  1876. 


In  the  Matter  of  a  Formal  Investigation  held  at  Sunderland,  on  the  9th  day  of  April  1880,  before 
John  Potts  and  John  Scott,  Esquires,  two  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  acting' 
for  the  Borough  of  Sunderland,  assisted  by  Captains  Curling  and  Ward,  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  abandonment  of  the  British  sailing  ship  "  Orion  *  in  the  North 


about  the  22nd  of  February  1880. 


Atlantic,  on  or 


Keport  of  Court. 


The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  vessel  was  not  prematurely 
abandoned,  and  that  the  Master,  John  James  Scott,  was  not  in  any  way  in  default. 

The  Court  makes  do  order  as  to  costs. 

Dated  this  9th  day  of  April  1880.  (siSned)       •**"  *££  ^'"[judges. 


We  concur  in  the  above  report. 


(signed) 


John  Scott,  J.P.,/' 

fVm.  Curling,   1  A 

C.  Y.  Ward,    j  As^sors. 
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The  "  Orion v  was  a  barque  of  the  register 
tonnage  of  380*87  tons,  built  of  wood  at  Hylton, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  the  year  1866. 
Her  official  number  was  54,869,  and  she  was 
registered  at  the  port  of  Sunderland,  owned  by 
Mr.  William  Mears  and  others  of  Sunderland. 
Mr.  William  Mears  was  the  managing  owner. 

The  "  Orion "  left  New  York  in  good  con- 
dition on  the  2nd  February  last,  bound  to 
Gijon  in  Spain,  with  a  crew  of  12  hands  all 
told,  including  John  James  Scott  as  master, 
who  holds  a  certificate  of  competency  as  master, 
No.  82,398. 

The  vessel  was  fitted  with  two  ordinary  brake 
pumps  and  had  two  boats. 

The  cargo  consisted  of  about  568  tons  of  maize, 
all  of  which  was  in  bulk,  except  700  bags,  and 
was  stowed  as  follows : — 

A  platform  was  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  14  inches  high,  and  the  sides  lined  in  the 
usual  way ;  double  shifting  boards  2\  inches  thick, 
secured  to  wooden  stanchions  amidships,  were 
fitted  fore  and  aft  the  vessel,  and  extended  from 
the  keelson  to  the  upper  deck,  and  shored  on 
each  side.  The  bulk  cargo  extended  to  about 
3  feet  above  the  hold  beams,  and  above  this  were 
planks,  and  on  the  planks  the  bags  were  stowed 
in  longers  two  or  three  tiers  deep,  land  reached 
to  within  18  inches  of  the  upper  deck  beams. 
With  this  cargo  on  board,  the  vessel  is  said  to 
have  had  a  mean  draft  of  15  ft.  6  in.,  with  a  free- 
board of  from  3  ft.  8  in.  to  3  ft.  10  in.  Nothing 
of  importance  seems  to  have  occurred  up  to  the 
night  of  the  1 6th  February,  when  at  10  p.m.  the 
wind  gradually  increased  to  a  gale  from  N.W.  to 
W.N.W.,  and  sail  was  reduced  to  lower  topsails 
and  foresail. 

Shortly  after,  while  reefing  the  foresail  it  split. 
It  was  furled  and  the  reefed  upper  foretopsail 
was  set.  The  vessel  was  kept  running  before 
the  wind  during  the  whole  of  that  night,  and  at 
daylight  on  the  17th  was  hove  to  on  the  star- 
board tack  under  the  two  lower  topsails  and 
storm  mizen. 

The  vessel  was  hove  to  because  she  was  making 
such  bad  weather.  At  8  a. m.  a  heavy  sea  broke 
on  board,  carrying  away  the  bowsprit,  foretop- 
mast,  maint  op-gal  Ian  tma8t,  and  mizen -topmast, 
also  breaking  away  the  stanchions  from  the  night- 
head  to  abaft  the  fore  rigging  on  both  sides, 
started  the  covering  boards,  nightheads,  and- cut- 
water, and  breaking  several  deck  planks. 

It  was  stated  in  evidence  that,  owing  to  the 
wreck  of  the  bowsprit  and  masts  beating  so 
heavily  against  the  ship's  side  and  under  her 
bows,  it  became  necessary  to  cut  away  the  fore- 
mast to  clear  it,  which  was  done  at  about  I  p.m., 
and  it  was  then  found  that  the  bows  were  much 
damaged.  This  having  been  accomplished,  it 
was  found  that  the  ship  had  a  large  quantity  of 
water  in  her,  and  the  pumps  were  set  going.  The 
gale  continued  all  that  day,  and  heavy  seas  were 
taken  on  board,  which  carried  away  the  cabin 
skylight  and  stove  in  the  forecastle  scuttle,  filling 
the  cabin  and  forecastle  with  water. 

These  were  secured  as  well  as  possible. 

During  the  night  of  the  17th  a  portion  of  the 
cargo  was  jettisoned.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th  the  gale  was  still  blowing,  with  a  heavy 
sea.  The  forehatch  was  stove  in  and  the  galley 
washed  away.  Some  of  the  starboard  main  chains 
were  broken,  and  the  mainmast  sprung  below  the 
hounds. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  weather 
moderated  for  10  or  12  hours,  during  which  time 
endeavours  were  made  to  repair  the  damage  to 
her  bows,  but  with  only  partial  success. 

On  this  day  a  further  portion  of  the  cargo  was 
jettisoned,  amounting  in  all  to  40  or  50  tons.  The 
gale  came  on  again  from  the  W.S.W.,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  morning  of  the  21st,  heavy  seas 
continually  breaking  over  the  ship.  She  appears 
to  have  been  quite  unmanageable.  On  the  21st 
the  weather  again  moderated.  The  ship  was 
observed  to  be  settling  down,  although  the  pumps 
had  been  kept  continually  going. 

The  crew  about  this  time  went  aft  to  the  cap- 
tain and  stated  that  they  were  exhausted,  that 
the  ship  was  in  a  sinking  condition,  and  asked 
what  his  intentions  were,  and  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  if  a  vessel  hove  in  sight  they  would 
cease  work  and  abandon  the  ship. 

During  the  night  of  the  21st  flare-up  signals 
were  continually  burnt  forward  and  aft.  At 
daybreak  of  the  22nd  three  vessels  hove  in  sight, 
when  signals  of  distress  were  made  on  the 
"Orion,  and  the  "  Mathias,"  of  Bremen,  bore 
down  to  their  assistance.  The  long  boat  was 
hoisted  out  at  about  8  a.m.,  and  the  crew  left  in 
her,  and  proceeded  to  the  €t  Mathias,"  without 
saving  any  of  their  effects  or  ship's  materials  or 
papers.  Subsequently  four  of  the  crew  were 
transferred  to  the  "  Atalanta,"  of  Bremen.  At 
the  time  of  the  abandonment,  in  latitude  40Q 
23'  N.,  longitude  43°  23'  W.,  it  was  said  there 
were  from  three  to  four  feet  water  in  her  hold, 
and  that  she  had  settled  down  about  six  inches, 
and  was  a  complete  wreck. 

All  the  witnesses  concur  in  stating  that  the 
cargo  did  not  in  any  way  shift. 

When  the  u  Orion  "  was  last  seen,  at  six  p.m. 
on  the  22nd,  smoke  was  observed  to  be  issuing 
from  her  stern,  and  after  that  flame  was  seen. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  Mr.  Maples, 
the  solicitor  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  submitted 
the  following  questions  for  the  opinion  ot  the 
Court : — 

Question  1. — Whether,  when  the  vessel  left 
New  York,  the  cargo  was  properly  stowed,  and 
whether  the  vessel  was  overladen  ? 

Answer  1. — The  cargo  was  properly  stowed, 
and  the  vessel  was  not  overladen. 

Question  2. — Whether  she  had  sufficient  free- 
board ? 

Answer  2. — The  vessel  had  sufficient  free- 
board. 

Question  3. — Whether  proper  measures  were 
taken  and  all  efforts  made  to  save  the  vessel  ? 

Answer  3. —  Proper  measures  were  taken  and 
all  efforts  made  to  save  the  vessel. 

Question  4. — Whether  the  vessel  was  pre- 
maturely abandoned  ? 

Answer  4. — The  vessel  was  not  prematurely 
abandoned. 

Question  5. — How  it  happened  that  after  the 
vessel  wan  abandoned  she  was  seen  on  fire  ? 

Answer  5. — Owing  to  torches  having  been 
used  and  the  haste  in  which  the  ship  was  left, 
probably  the  torches  were  not  extinguished,  and 
so  set  the  ship  on  fire.  On  this  point  the  evidence 
was  not  conclusive. 

Question  6. — Whether  the  master  was  in  any 
way  in  default  ? 

Answer  6. — The  Court  do  not  consider  the 
master  in  default. 
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"WILD  WAVE 


» 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 

In  the  Matter  of  a  Formal  Investigation  held  at  the  Nisi  Prius  Court,  Guildhall,  Swansea,  on  the 
24th  and  25th  days  of  March  1880,  before  John  Coke  Fowler,  Esq.,  assisted  by  Captains 
Harris  and  Curling,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  Abandonment  of  the  British  Sailing 
Ship  "  Wild  Wave,"  of  Shoreham,  about  60  miles  N.N.W.  from  Fayal. 

Keport  op  Court. 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  abandonment  of  the  said 
ship  was  justified,  and  the  Court,  therefore,  does  not  think  it  necessary  that  the  certificates  of  the 
master  and  mate  of  the  said  ship  should  be  dealt  with. 

Dated  this  25th  day  of  March  1880. 

(signed)         Jno.  Coke  Fowler,  Judge. 
We  concur  in  the  above  report. 

(signed)         Henry  Harris,    1  A 

William  Curling,}  AB*ess0YSm 


Annex  to  the  Report. 


The  <f  Wild  Wave  "  was  a  brig,  built  of  wood 
at  Shoreham,  in  the  year  1864,  and  registered 
at  the  same  port,  of  the  burden  of  279  tons.  She 
was  owned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gates,  of  Shoreham, 
as  sole  owner.     Her  official  number  was  47,237. 

The  "  Wild  Wave  "  was  commanded  by  Mr. 
David  Jones,  who  holds  a  certificate  of  compe- 
tency as  master,  and  manned  by  a  crew  of  10 
hands  all  told. 

She  appears  to  have  taken  in  some  250  bags 
of  Indian  corn  at  Boston,  and  then  proceeded  to 
New  York  to  complete  her  cargo.  At  this  port 
she  took  on  board  some  439  tons  of  the  same 
grain  delivered  into  the  hold  by  means  of  the 
elevator  (before,  however,  her  cargo  was  taken 
in).  It  is  necessary  to  describe  how  the  ship  was 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  grain  cargo.  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence,  it  seems  that  there  were 
shifting  boards  fore  and  aft  on  both  sides  of  the 
hold  stanchions,  nailed  to  them  and  extending 
down  from  the  deck  to  the  keelson,  with  filling- 
in  pieces  between  each  beam. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  thwart  ship  bulkhead 
immediately  abaft  the  main  hatchway,  as  also 
one  forward  and  aft  end  of  the  hold ;  thus  the 
hold  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  four 
binns,  so  to  speak,  in  the  hold ;  a  platform  of 
planks  was  laid  upon  the  floor  timbers  about 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  level  of  the  keel- 
son, the  interstices  between  the  planks  being  so 
arranged  that  no  grain  could  by  any  chance  find 
its  way  down  into  the  limbers;  thus  fitted  it 
would  seem  almost  impossible  for  the  cargo  to 
shift  if  due  attention  was  paid  to  the  loading  and 
properly  filling  in  the  wings. 

Thus  loaded,  as  is  described  in  the  evidence, 
the  "  Wild  Wave"  left  New  York  on  the  26th  of 
January  bound  to  Riva  de  Salla,  in  Spain,  being 
at  that  time  .staunch,  in  good  condition,  drawing 
14  ft.  4  in.  on  an  even  keel. 

On  the  14th  of  February  they  encountered  a 
gale  from  the  southward  and  westward,  which 


increased  towards  night,  when  a  heavy  sea  struck 
the  ship  and  threw  her  on  her  port  side. 

At  this  time  the  vessel  was  under  low  sail,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  keep  her  head  to  the 
sea.  Ultimately  the  gale  moderated,  and  they 
succeeded  in  running  before  the  wind. 

On  the  6th,  the  wind  backed  to  the  southward, 
and  the  weather  became  sufficiently  moderate  to 
enable  them  to  take  off  the  fore-hatch,  when 
they  discovered  that  the  grain  had  settled  to  the 
extent  of  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  it  had 
piled  up  in  the  port  wing,  and  also  against  the 
starboard  midship  bulkhead.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  that  this  shifting  of  the  cargo  had 
caused  any  material  listing  of  the  ship. 

They  trimmed  the  grain  back  from  the  port 
wing  and  filled  up  the  broken  stowage  with  bags 
of  grain  from  the  lazarette,  and  with  sails  and 
coruage. 

On  the  12th,  a  more  severe  gale  struck  up,  a 
tremendous  sea  struck  the  ship,  sweeping  away 
all  the  bulwarks  forward,  smashing  the  long  boat 
and  jolly  boat.  The  same  evening,  another  sea 
broke  over  the  port  quarter,  washed  the  master 
and  boatswain  away  from  the  wheel,  broke  the 
master's  arm,  and  washed  the  boatswain  over- 
board, but  fortunately  he  was  washed  inboard 
again.  The  same  sea  carried  away  the  wheel, 
and  the  ship  was  brought  by  the  lea.  The  mate, 
boatswain,  and  others  of  the.  crew  were  injured. 
The  crew  was  mustered,  and  one  man  was  found 
missing.  The  yards  were  braced  forward,  the 
relieving  tackles  hooked,  and  the  ship  was  again 
run  before  the  wind  for  Fayal.  On  the  17th,  and 
till  they  were  taken  off  on  the  19th,  strong  breezes 
prevailed.  The  crew,  who  had  been  almost  con- 
tinuously at  the  pumps  from  the  3rd  of  February, 
were  nearly  exhausted,  not  having  been  enabled 
to  cook  for  many  days  owing  to  having  lost  the 
galley  when  the  sea  swept  the  decks  on  the  12th. 
At  this  juncture,  they  availed  themselves  of  a 
passing  schooner,  and  were  safely  landed  at  Fayal. 

The 
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The  "Wild  Wave  "  was  abandoned  to  north- 
ward and  westward  of  Terceira. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  the  solicitor 
for  the  Board  of  Trade  handed  in  the  following 
questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

1.  Whether  at  the  time  she  left  New  York, 
the  vessel  was  in  good  condition  and  well 
found  ? 

2.  Whether  her  cargo  was  properly  stowed  ? 

3.  Whether  the  vessel  was  overladen,  and 
whether  she  had  sufficient  freeboard  ? 

4.  Whether  as  laden,  having  regard  to  the 
height  of  the  platform  on  which  the  cargo  was 
stowed,  the  vessel  had  sufficient  stability  ? 

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  casualties  she  there- 
after encountered,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  one  of  her  hands,  and  whether  any  attempt 
could  have  been  made  to  save  him  ? 

6.  Whether  the  vessel  was  navigated  with 
proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

And  finally,  whether  the  abandonment  was 
justified  ? 

The  Court  is  of  opinion — 

1.  When  the  vessel  left  New  York  she  ap- 
peared to  be  in  good  condition  and  well  found? 

2.  The  evidence  shows  ample  precautions  were 
taken  lor  the  stowage  of  grain. 

3.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  either  that 
the  vessel  was  overladen,  or  that  the  freeboard 
was  insufficient. 

4.  We  find  the  vessel  had  sufficient  stability. 

5.  The  cause  of  the  casualties  was  stress  of 
weather  of  an  exceptionally  violent  character,  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  one  of  her  hands  was  the 
violence  of  one  particular  sea  which  washed  him 
overboard,  and  nothing  whatever  could  have  been 
done  to  save  him. 

6.  There  is  no  evidence  before  the  Court  which 
shows  any  want  of  seamanlike  care  or  capacity  in 
navigating  the  vessel. 

Lastly.  The  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  under  the 
circumstances  which  are  above  detailed,  the 
abandonment  of  the  vessel  was  justified. 

The  Court,  therefore,  does  not  think  it  neces- 
sary that  the  certificates  of  the  master  or  mate 
should  be  dealt  with. 

In  giving  judgment  in  this  important  case,  I 
have  had  to  give  special  consideration  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  ship  and  crew  at  the  time  when  the 
Portuguese  schooner  came  in  sight.  At  that  time 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  brig  had  been  heavily 
struck,  and  that  repeatedly  by  seas,  and  either 
from  straining  or  some  other  cause  which  cannot 
now  be  ascertained,  was  leaking  to  a  serious  ex- 


tent.    She  was  then  destitute  of  any  boats,  both  App.  No.  n 

having  been  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  sea,        

and  no  means  of  escape  were  therefore  left.  Her 
wheel  had  been  broken,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
relieving  tackle,  the  galley  had  been  washed 
away,  and  the  crew  had  suffered  great  privations. 
The  master  was  helpless  owing  to  the  fracture  of 
his  right  arm  and  a  sprain  of  his  left  wrist ;  one 
able  seaman  had  been  washed  overboard,  the  mate 
and  three  others  were  more  or  less  hurt  by  the 
seas,  and  all  the  crew  were  desirous  of  escape. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pumps  were  still  in  work- 
ing order,  the  provisions  undamaged,  the  vessel 
under  sail,  making  four  or  five  knots  per  hour, 
perfectly  upright,  and  steering  her  course  to- 
wards Terceira  and  Fayal,  which  were  estimated 
to  be  60  or  70  miles  distant.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  it  was  a  serious  question  for  the 
master  to  decide  whether  he  should  not  accept 
the  chance  of  safety  which  presented  itself.  To 
lmr  mind,  it  distinctly  appears  that  the  chances 
of  long  surviving  the  departure  of  the  schooner 
were  extremely  small,  and  that  they  must  have 
so  appeared  to  the  master's  mind.  Estimated  by 
our  present  knowledge,  those  chances  were  not 
appreciable,  because  we  now  know  that  the  wind 
changed  to  the  east  before  he  could  have  possibly 
made  Fayal,  and  in  all  human  probability  the# 
ship  and  crew  would  have  perished,  and  although 
at  the  moment  of  decision  he  had  a  favourable 
wind,  he  was  bound  to  take  such  a  contingency 
as  a  change  of  wind  into  the  account ;  he  knew 
that  they  were  wholly  unequal  to  meet  any  fresh 
emergency,  and  he  had  to  determine  whether  the 
risk  of  life  was  so  exceptional,  and  beyond  the 
ordinary  perils  of  the  sea,  as  to  warrant  him  in 
abandoning  the  property  he  had  in  charge.  The 
determination  of  these  delicate  questions  must 
have  pressed  on  a  man  then  utterly  disabled  for 
command  on  deck  with  great  force,  and  I  cannot 
censure  him  for  his  decision. 

The  circumstances  of  the  cargo  being  one  of 
grain,  has  especially  called  for  attention.  The 
Court  having  closely  examined  every  circumstance 
bearing  upon  this  point,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
loss  of  this  ship  is  not  to  be  attributed  in  any 
way  to  the  shifting  of  her  cargo,  but  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  from  stress  of  weather. 

• 
(signed)         Jno.  Coke  Fowler , 

Stipendiary  A1  agistrate. 

We  concur. 

(signed)         Hy.  Harris,       *l     Nautical 

JViilm.  Curli'igJ  Assessors. 

Guildhall,  Swansea, 
25  March  1880. 


0.116— Sess.  2. 
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The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 


In  the  matter  of  a  Formal  Investigation  held  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  on  the  6th  and  7th 
days  of  January  1880,  before  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  Esquire,  Stipendiary  Magistrate, 
assisted  by  Captains  Forster,  Castle,  and  Parfitt,  Nautical  Assessors,  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  damage  sustained  by  the  British  Sailing-ship  "  Forest  Belle,"  about  the 
11th  October  1879,  and  her  subsequent  abandonment  in  the  North  Atlantic  on  or  about  the  31st 
October  following. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  cii  cumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  neither  the  master  nor  any 
of  his  officers  were  responsible  for  the  above-mentioned  damage,  which  was  purely  accidental,  and 
also  that  the  master  and  his  officers  were  fully  justified  in  abandoning  the  "  Forest  Belle  "  on  the 
31st  October  1879. 


Dated  the  7th  day  of  January  1880. 
We  concur  in  the  above  report. 


(signed) 
(signed) 


T.  S.  Baffles,  Judge. 
George  H.  Forster*  "1 

Wm.  Parfitt,  ) 


John  S.  Castle,         \ Assessors. 


Annex  to  the  Report. 


The  "Forest  Belle,"  official  number  69,618, 
was  a  barque  built  of  wood  at  Quebec  in  1874,  and 
at  the  time  of  her  loss  was  owned  and  managed 
by  Mr.  John  William  Holmes,  of  Liverpool,  at 
which  port  she  was  registered  at  1,115T^  tons. 
She  was  under  A  1  class  at  Lloyd's.  This  vessel 
having  been  fitted  for  carrying  grain  in  bulk  at 
New  York  under  the  inspection  of  the  Port 
Authorities  and  also  of  the  underwriters'  sur- 
veyors, loaded  a  cargo  of  1,600  tons  of  wheat, 
two  thirds  being  in  bulk,  and  stowed  in  three 
compartments,  rising  to  one  foot  above  the  be- 
tween deck  beam  (there  being  no  between  decks 
laid),  and  one»-third  of  the  cargo  was  stowed  in 
bags  and  placed  over  the  wheat  in  bulk,  there 
being  planks  between  the  hulk  wheat  and  the 
bags. 

Having  completed  her  loading  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  before-named  authorities  she  sailed 
on  the  9th  October  1879,  bound  to  Cork,  draw- 
ing 19  ft.  4  in.  forward,  and  22  ft.  6  in.  aft,  with 
a  freeboard  of  from  5  to  6  ft.,  the  Plimsoll  mark 
being  one  foot  above  the  water.  She  was  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Robert  Heughes  Walker, 
who  holds  a  certificate  of  competency,  number 
91,096,  and  there  was  a  crew  of  16  hands  all 
told.  There  was  also  one  passenger,  the  son  of 
the  master.  Two  days  after  leaving  New  York, 
and  when  about  90  miles  distant,  the  vessel 
sprang  a-leak,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
return  to  New  York,  where  she  arrived  on  the 
16th  October.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the 
leak  was  caused  by  a  water-closet  pipe  having 
broken.  She  was  surveyed  and  by  the  surveyor's 
order  a  part  of  her  cargo  was  discharged,  the  leak 
in  the  pipe  was  repaired  and  the  top  sides  were 
caulked.  The  cargo  was  then  replaced  in  the 
ship.  After  the  repairs  the  pumps  were  sealed 
up  for  three  days,  when  it  was  found  that  she 


had  only  made  one  inch  of  water  during  that 
time.  On  the  22nd  October  she  again  sailed 
from  New  York,  and  for  the  first  few  days  had 
light  winds  and  fine  weather,  then  strong  fair 
winds  until  the  evening  of  the  28th  October, 
when  the  wind  hauled  to  the  southward  and 
increased  to  a  gale,  so  that  at  2  a.m.  on  the  29th 
she  was  hove  to  on  the  starboard  tack  under  a 
"goose  wing"  main  topsaiL  At  4  a.m.  she 
was  pumped  out  dry.  At  6  a.m.  a  terrific  gale 
broke  over  the  vessel,  throwing  her  on  her  beam 
ends  when  the  new  main  topsail  blew  away  and 
the  main  yard  blew  overboard.  At  about  7  a.m., 
the  lee  rail  being  under  water,  and  the  gale  still 
blowing  as  at  6  a.m.,  the  foremast  was  cut  away, 
carrying  with  it  the  jibboom,  main  topmast,  and 
main  mast-head,  whereupon  the  vessel  lighted, 
leaving  only  about  two  or  three  streaks  list  to 
port.  After  the  wreck  had  been  cleared  away 
the  pumps  were  sounded,  and  five  to  six  feet  of 
water  found  in  the  vessel,  and  all  hands  were  set 
to  work  the  two  fly-wheel  pumps.  It  was  ob- 
served that  the  seams  and  butts  in  the  decks  and 
waterways  had  opened  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  first  mate  went  into  the  run  of  the  vessel 
abaft  the  after  compartment,  and  he  saw  that 
some  wheat  had  worked  through  the  bulkhead 
into  the  run,  but  that  otherwise  the  cargo  did  not 
appear  to  have  shifted.  All  hands  continued  at 
the  pumps  until  about  2  p.m.  on  the  30th  Octo- 
ber, when  they  signalled  the  German  barque 
"  Maria  Anna,"  which  came  to  their  assistance, 
and  received  12  persons  who  came  from  the 
"  Forest  Belle "  in  their  own  boat.  Darkness 
coming  on  prevented  the  captain,  second  mate, 
and  three  seamen  from  being  then  rescued,  and 
they  remained  by  their  vessel  all  night.  At 
10  a.m.  on  the  31st  these  five  persons  were  taken 
off  by  the  lifeboat  of  the  steamship  "  Fern  wood,"  a 
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boat  from  the  Gentian  barque  which  had  re- 
mained near  at  hand  all  night  having  previously 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  the 
"  Forest  Belle."  The  "  Fernwood,"  having  two 
shipwrecked  crews  on  board,  transhipped  the 
crew  of  the  «*  Forest  Belle"  to  the  German 
barque,  and  from  the  deck  of  this  vessel,  at  2.30 
p.m.  the  steward  of  the  "  Forest  Belle  "  stated 
that  he  saw  her  founder  by  the  stern,  distant 
half  a  mile,  the  weather  being  clear  at  the  time. 
The  Court  had  no  evidence  of  this  fact  from  any 
other  person.  On  the  2nd  November  the  Ger- 
man barque,  being  short  of  provisions,  tran- 
shipped the  17  persons  from  the  "  Forest  Belle  " 
to  the  steamship  "  Macgregor,"  bound  to  South 
Carolina.  On  the  following  day  the  captain  and 
eight  other  persons  (late  of  the  "  Forest  Belle  ") 
were  again  transhipped  to  the  steamship  "  Maas," 
bound  for  Rotterdam,  where  they  arrived  in 
safety,  no  lives  having  been  lost.  The  owners 
have  received  intelligence  that  the  remainder  of 
the  crew  have  been  safely  landed  at  Port  Royal, 
South  Carolina.  There  was  a  document  before 
the  Court  from  the  captain  of  the  German  barque, 
which  stated  that  his  vessel  was  also  thrown  on 
her   beamends   from  the    violence  of  the   same 

gale. 

At  the  close  of  the  evidence  the  Solicitor  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  asked  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

1st.  Was  the  "Forest  Belle,"  when  she  left 
New  York  on  the  8th  and  22nd  days  of  October 
1879,  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition? 

2ndly.  Was  the  water-closet  pine  properly 
constructed  and  efficiently  protected  from  frac- 
ture at  the  time  of  the  first  sailing,  and  was  it 
afterwards  properly  repaired  ? 

3rdly.  Was  the  cargo  properly  6towed  and 
secured  from  shifting  ? 

4thly.   Was  the  abandonment  justifiable  ?  and 


5thly.  Whether  the  master  and  officers  are,  App,No.  n 
or  either  of  them,  is  in  default  ?  "~~ 

The  loss  of  this  vessel  was  clearly  traceable  to 
the  perils  of  the  sea ;  so  far  as  would  appear  from 
the  evidence,  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  the  mas- 
ter and  officers  of  the  ship  was  she  seaworthy 
when  she  left  New  York  on  the  8th  and  22nd 
days  of  October  1879,  but  in  their  opinion,  and 
on  both  points  this  opinion  was  shared  by  the 
officials  of  the    port,  and  by  those   who   were 
acting  in  the  interests  of  the  underwriters,  the 
cargo  was  well  and  properly  stowed.   It  was  true 
that  she  had  to  put  back  after  her  first  sailing 
from  New  York  on  the  8th  October,  but  the  leak 
from  which  she  seemed  to  have  then  suffered, 
and  the  cause  of  which  was  purely  accidental, 
was  efficiently  repaired.  The  very  heavy  weather 
which  overtook  her  seemed  to  have  culminated 
in  what,  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  was  called  a 
hurricane,  during  the  early  morning  of  the  29th 
October,  which,  about  6  a.m. ,  laid  her  over  so 
far  that  the  whole  of  the  lee  rail  was  under  water, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  cut  away  the  fore- 
mast, a  proceeding  which  to  a  great  extent  righted 
her,  but  notwithstanding  the  water  gained  upon 
them  so  materially  that  it  was  no  longer   safe 
to   stay   by  the    ship  in  her   disabled  and    un- 
manageable state.     The  Court  were  of  opinion 
that  the  master  did  right  in  signalling  to  a  pass- 
ing vessel,  and  sending  his  crew  on  board.     It 
was  fortunate  that   the   "  Forest   Belle "   kept 
afloat  during  the  night  of  the  30th,  after  dark- 
ness prevented  the  master  and  four  others  the  n 
leaving  her.    The  Court  thought  that  the  master 
and  officers  were  fully  justified  in  leaving  the 
vessel,  and  acquitted  them  of  all  blame  in  regard 
to  her  loss.     As  to  the  shifting  of  the  cargo,  the 
Court  thought  that  it  had  not  shifted,  otherwise 
the  vessel  would  not  have  so  nearly  righted  her- 
self on  the  foremast  being  cut  away. 


(No.  518.) 

"TIAR  A.*  '(S.S.). 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Formal  Investigation  held  at  the  Assize  Court,  Moot  Hall,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  14th  of  February  1880,  before  H.  C.  Rothery,  Esquire,  Wreck 
Commissioner,  assisted  by  Captain  Forster  and  Captain  Castle,  as  Assessors,  into  the  cir*- 
cumstances  attending  the  Abandonment  of  the  Steamship  "  Tiara/'  of  London,  off  Cape  Finie- 
terre,  on  the  29th  of  November  1879. 

Report  of  Court. 

The   Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  above-mentioned  shipping 
casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  annexed — 

1.  That  the  loss  of  the  said  ship  "  Tiara,"  on   Saturday  the  29th  day  of  November  1879,  was 
principally  due  to  her  unstable  character. 

2.  That,  taking  into  consideration  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  nature  of  the  intended  voyage, 
the  said  steamship  was,  on  leaving  Alexandria,  too  deeply  laden  for  a  vessel  of  her  construction. 

3.  That  the  cargo  was  properly  stowed,  and  that  owing  to  the  way  in  which  she  was  fitted  with 
shifting  boards  it  probably  did  not  shift  until  the  vessel  herself  had  fallen  over  on  her  beam  ends. 

0.116— Sess.  2.  3  b  4  4.  That 
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App.  No,  11.       4.  That  the  vessel  had  not  sufficient  stability  for  the  carriage  of  a  full  cargo  of  grain. 

5.  That  the  cause  of  the  water  getting  into  the  after  compartment  of  the  fore  hold  was  due 
probably  to  her  having  sprung  a  leak  whilst  labouring  and  straining  after  she  had  listed  over  on  to  her 
port  side. 

6.  That  the  system  for  freeing  the  steamship  from  water  was  not  sufficient,  more  especially  as 
regards  the  after  compartment  of  the  fore  hold. 

7.  That  the  arrangements  for  working  the  sluices  of  such  after  compartment  were  not  good,  for 
that  provision  should  have  been  made  to  get  at  the  sluices  from  the  engine-room. 

8.  That  the  loss  of  the  said  ship  was  due,  no  doubt,  in  part,  to  Henry  Bethel,  the  master :  — 

a 

(1.)  For  having  placed  additional  weight  above  the  mean  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship, 
machinery,  and  cargo,  by  filling  the  store-room  and  petty  officers'  quarters  with  seed,  such  space 
not  having  been  originally  intended  for  the  reception  of  cargo. 

(2.)  For  neglecting  to  replenish  his  coal  bunkers  at  Gibraltar. 

(3.)  For  stopping  the  engines  at  2  p.m.  of  the. 27th  of  November,  thus  leaving  the  vessel  to 
labour  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  instead  of  making  for  the  nearest  port ;  and 

(4.)  For  flooding  the  fore  compartment  of  the  fore  hold  with  water  out  of  the  after  com- 
partment of  the  same  hold,  at  about  3  p.m.  of  the  27th  of  November. 

Whilst,  however,  the  Court  considers  that  the  said  Henry  Bethel  was  to  a  certain  extent  to  blame 
under  6ome  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  heads,  it  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  loss  of  the 
vessel  was  due  mainly  to  her  unstable  character,  and  to  the  quantity  and  the  disposition  of  the  cargo 
with  which  she  was  laden. 

The  Court  holds  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  cenificatc  of  thg  said  Henry  Bethel  should 
not  be  dealt  with. 
The  Court  is  not  asked  to  make  any  order  as  to  costs. 


Dated  the  14th  day  of  February  1880. 


We  concur  in  the  above  Report. 


(signed) 


(signed) 


II.  C.  Rothen/, 

Wreck  Commissioner. 

Geo.  II.  Forster,\  K 

John  S.  Castle,  '/Assessors. 


Annex  to  the  Report. 


This  case  was  heard  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
on  the  10th,  11th,  and  14th  of  February  instant, 
when  Mr.  De  Hamel  appeared  for  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Mr.  Daglisn  for  the  owners  and 
master  of  the  €i  Tiara."  Thirteen  witnesses 
having  been  produced  by  Mr.  De  Hamel  and 
one  by  Mr.  Daglish,  and  examined,  Mr.  De 
Hamel  stated  that  the  Board  of  Trade  desired 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  the  following 
questions  : 

"  1.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
"  steamship  '  Tiara,'  off  Finisterre,  on  Saturday 
"  the  29th  of  November  1879? 

"  2.  Whether,  taking  into  consideration  the  sea- 
cc  son  of  the  year,  and  the  nature  of  the  intended 
voyage,  the  said  steamship  was  overladen  on 
leaving  Alexandria  ? 

"  3.  Whether  the  cargo  was  properly  stowed, 
w  and  whether  it  shifted  on  the  passage,  and  if 
t(  so,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  shifting  of  such 
"  cargo  ? 

€€  4.  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  con- 
"  struction  of  the  said  steamship,  she  had  suffi- 
"  cient  stability  for  the  safe  carriage  of  grain 
"  cargoes  ? 

"  5.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  water  getting 
"  into  the  after  compartment  of  the  fore  hold  of 
"  the  said  steamship  ? 

"  6.  Whether  the  system  for  freeing  the  said 
"  steamship  from  water  by  means  of  the  pumps 
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"  was  proper  and  sufficient,  especially  as  regards 
"  the  after  compartment  of  the  fore  hold  ? 

"  7.  Whether  the  arrangement  for  working 
"  the  sluices  of  6uch  after  compartment  was 
"  efficient  ? 

"  8.  Whether  the  loss  of  the  said  steamship 
"  was  due  to  the  wrongful  acts  and  defaults  of 
"  Henry  Bethel,  the  master, — 
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"  (1.)  In  placing  additional  weight  above 
the  mean  centre  of  gravity  of  the  said 
steamship,  machinery,  and  cargo,  by  filling 
the  store-room  and  petty  officers'  quarters 
with  seed,  such  space  not  being  intended 
for  the  reception  of  cargo  ; 

"  (2.)  In  neglecting  to  replenish  the  coal 
bunkers  at  Gibraltar  ; 

"  (3.)  In  stopping  the  engines  at  2  p.m. 
of  Thursday  the  27th  of  November,  thus 
leaving  the  vessel  to  labour  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  instead  of  making  for  the 
nearest  port ;  and 

"(4.)  By  flooding  the  fore  compartment 
of  the  fore  hold  with  water  out  of  the  after 
compartment  of  the  same  hold,  at  about 
3  p.m.  of  the  said  27th  of  November?" 


Mr.  De  Hamel  further  stated  that  "in  the 
t€  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  certificate  of 
"  Henry  Bethel  should  be  dealt  with." 

Two  further  witnesses  were  then  produced  on 
behalf  of  the  owners,  and  examined.  Mr.  Daglish 

thereupon 
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thereupon  addressed  the  Court  on  behalf  of  his 
parties,  and  Mr.  De  llamel  having  replied,  the 
Court  proceeded  to  give  judgment  upon  the  ques- 
tions on  which  its  opinion  had  been  asked.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  as  follow  : — 

The  "  Tiara "  was   an  iron  screw  steamship, 
belonging  to  the  port  of  London,  of  1,339  tons 
gross  and  1,173  tons  net  register,  and  was  fitted 
with  compound  engines  of  140  horse-power.     She 
was  built  at  Messrs.  Palmer's  Shipbuilding  Yard, 
at  Jarrow-on-Tyne,  in  the  year  1874,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  loss  was  the  property  of  Messrs.  Hall 
Brothers,  of  Newcastle,  and  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen,  Mr.  John   Hall  being  the  managing 
owner.     Owing  to  a  fire  which  had  occurred  in 
Messrs.  Palmer's  yard  subsequent  to  the  building 
of  the  "  Tiara,"  all  the  plans  and  specifications  of 
the  vessel  had  been  lost.     They  had,  however, 
built  a  sister  ship  to  her  called  the  "  Arethusa," 
the  plans   of  which    have  been  laid  before  us. 
Witnesses  also,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  "  Tiara,"  have  been  produced  before  us  to 
speak   to  the   detai's   of  her   construction,   and 
amongst     them     Mr.     James     Sanderson,    the 
draughtsman  in   Messrs.    Palmer's    yard ;    Mr. 
John  Price,  their  manager ;  and  Captain  Lowrie, 
ihe  superintendent  of  Messrs.  Hall  Brothers'  ves- 
sels.    From  these  plans,  and  from  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses,  we  have  been  able  to  form  a 
tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  construction  and  build 
of  the  "  Tiara,"  and  of  the  nature  of  her  fittings. 
It  seems  that  she  was  a  three-decked  ship, 
having  the  two  upper  decks  laid,  and  with  orlop 
beams  below,  and  an  iron  stringer  running  round 
the  ship,  and  projecting  some  2  feet  from  the  sides. 
The  upper  deck  was  of  wood,  the  main  deck  of 
iron.     She  was  282*4  feet  long,  her  beam  was 
33-3  feet,  and  the  depth  of  her  hold  24*2  feet 
The  engines  were  in  the  centre  of  the  ship  with 
an  iron  water-tight  bulkhead  forward  aud  aft. 
Forward  of  the  engines  were  two  holds,  Nos.  1 
and  2,  separated  by  a  water-tight  bulkhead,  and 
there  was  another  hold,  No.  3  abaft.     There  was 
also  a  collision  bulkhead  forward,  and  another 
iron  bulkhead  abaft  No.  3  hold,  in  the  way  of  the 
stuffing-box.     No.  1  hold  was  48  feet  long,  No.  2 
hold  66  feet,  and  No.  3  hold  88  feet.     She  had 
also  four  water  ballast  tanks  in  her  bottom,  form- 
ing where  they  existed  a  kind  of  double  bottom 
to  the  ship.     The  floor  plates,  we  are  told,  were 
23  J  inches  deep,  and  the  top  of  the  tanks  was 
about  15  inches  above  the  floor  plates,  so  that 
the  height  of  the  tanks  was  about  3  ft  3  in.    The 
first  tank,  which  went  the  whole  length  of  No.  2 
hold,  and  was  consequently  66  feet  long,  con- 
tained 1 10  tons  of  water ;  the  second,  which  was 
under  the  stoke-hole,  was  16  feet  long,  and  con- 
tained 30  tons  of  water;  the  third,  which  was 
under  the  engine-room,  was   18  feet  long,  and 
contained  40  tons  of  water ;  and  the  last,  which 
was  under  the  after  hold,  commencing  at  the  en- 
gine-room bulkhead,  was  80  feet  long,  and  con- 
tained 120  tons  of  water.     Besides  the  permanent 
wing  and  thwartship  bunkers,  the  after  part  of 
No.  2  hold  adjoining  the  engine  room  compart- 
ment was  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  hold  by  a 
wooden   bulkhead,  with  doors  opening  into  the 
engine-room,  so  that  it  might  be  used  for  cargo 
or  for  coal,  as  might  be  required.     The  whole  of 
the  'tween  decks,  except  the  part  occupied  by  the 
engine-room  and  coal  bunkers,  and  a  small  space 
forward  for  the  crew,  was  given  up  to  cargo,  the 
officers   being  accommodated    in   a    deck-house 
amidships  some  40  to  42  feet  long,  just  forward  of 
0.116 — Sess.  2. 


the  engine-room  skylight,  which  was  on  the  upper  A  pp.  No.  n. 

deck.     J  should  state,  however,  that  in  the  ori-         

ginal  construction  of  the  ship  there  was  a  space 
in  the  'tween  decks  about  12  feet  long  between 
the  fore  hatchway  and  the  lower  forecastle,  which 
was  divided  by  a  fore  and  aft  partition,  one  side 
being  intended  for  the  petty  officers'  quarters  and 
the  other  for  a  store-room  ;  but  this  space  was 
also,  we  are  told,  devoted  to  cargo  purposes, 
accommodation  having  been  found  for  the  petty 
officers  in  the  deck-house  amidships.  I  should 
add  that  the  vessel  being  chiefly  employed  in  the 
grain  trade  had  permanent  shifting  boards  going 
from  the  upper  deck  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
except  in  the  square  of  the  hatchways.  There 
were  also  holes  cut  in  the  main  deck  about  2£ 
feet  long  by  about  15  inches  wide,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trimming  the  cargo,  and  of  feeding  the 
lower  holds  from  the  'tween  decks  in  case  the 
cargo  should  settle.  Of  these  holes,  we  are  told 
that  there  were  two  in  No.  1  hold,  one  on  each 
side ;  six  in  No.  2  hold,  three  on  each  side  ;  and 
six  also  in  No.  3  hold,  three  on  each  side ;  and  as 
the  holes  were  placed  about  midway  between  the 
centre  line  and  the  sides  of  the  ship,  they  would 
help  to  keep  the  lower  holds  full,  even  if  the 
cargo  should  settle  down  on  the  voyage. 

Thus  equipped  and  furnished  the  "  Tiara  "  left 
this  country  with  a  cargo  of  coals,  which  she  dis- 
charged at  Port  Said,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Alexandria  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  a  cargo 
of  cotton  seed  for  the  return  voyage.  Previous, 
however,  to  taking  in  the  seed,  shifting  boards 
were  put  up  in  the  squares  of  all  the  hatchways, 
in  continuation  of  the  permanent  shifting  boards 
fore  and  aft,  and  were  well  secured  to  the 
stanchions  in  the  centre,  and  shored  off  from  the 
sides  and  in  the  coamings  of  the  hatchways.  She 
then  took  in  her  cargo,  which  consisted  of  2,293 
tons  of  cotton  seed,  the  whole  of  it  in  bulk,  and 
which  filled  the  vessel  quite  full,  not  only  the 
lower  holds  and  'tween  decks,  but  the  temporary 
thwartship  bunker  in  the  after  part  of  No.  2  hold, 
as  well  as  the  petty  officers'  quarters  and  store- 
room just  abaft  the  lower  forecastle.  I  should 
add  that  the  lower  hatchways  were  left  open,  as 
well  as  the  holes  in  the  main  deck  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  so  as  to  allow  the  cargo  to  pass  from 
the  'tween  decks  into  the  lower  holds  as  it  settled 
down.  Hatchway  fillings  were  also  put  into  her, 
and  the  seed  was  piled  up  to  the  tops  of  the  coam- 
ings. 

Thus  loaded,  and  with  160  tons  of  coal  in  her 
bunkers,  and  the  two  midship  and  after  tanks  full 
of  water,  she  left  Alexandria  on  the  11th  of 
November  last,  bound  therewith  to  Hull,  and 
having  a  crew  of  26  hands  all  told.  Nothing 
particular  occurred  before  reaching  Malta,  except 
that  the  two  midship  tanks  were  pumped  out,  and 
the  forward  tank  filled,  but  when  exactly  this  was 
done  we  are  not  told.  She  arrived  at  Malta  on 
the  17th,  and  having  there  taken  in  about  90  tons 
of  coal,  left  the  same  evening.  At  midnight  of 
the  26th  November  she  was  on  Cape  Finisterre, 
the  wind  blowing  strong  from  the  east,  and  the 
vessel  heading  about  north,  but  having  no  sails 
set.  From  midnight  to  4  a.m.  of  the  27th  it  was 
the  third  engineer's  watch,  and  he  has  told  us 
that  during  his  watch  the  vessel  was  struck  by  a 
very  heavy  sea,  and  he  thought  that  she  then  for 
the  first  time  got  a  slight  list  to  port.  Up  to  this 
time,  we  are  told,  the  vessel  had  been  perfectly 
upright.  Whether,  however,  the  slight  Hit,  of 
which  the  third  engineer  spoke,  and  which  the 
3  C  other 
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App.  No.  11.  other  witnesses  say  they  observed  between  that 

! "     *  time  and  10  a.m.,  was  due  merely  to  the  increased 

violence  of  the  wind  pressing  upon  her  starboard 
side,  none  of  the  witnesses  could  tell  us.  The 
wind  and  sea,  however,  continued  to  increase  in 
force,  and  at  2  p.m.  the  captain  ordered  the  en- 
gines to  be  stopped,  the  vessel  at  the  time  having 
a  considerable  list  to  port,  and  she  immediately 
fell  off  with  her  starboard  broadside  to  the  wind 
and  sea.  At  .i  p.m.  the  third  engineer  observed 
water  coining  into  the  engine  room  from  No.  2 
hold  ;  it  was  coming  in  over  the  top  of  the 
door  on  the  port  side  communicating  with 
the  temporary  thwartship  bunker  in  the  after 
part  of  No.  2  hold,  and  as  the  top  of  the  door 
stood  about  5  feet  above  the  top  of  the  tank,  it 
showed  that  there  was  at  least  5  feet  of  water  in 
that  hold,  at  all  events  on  the  port  side.  There 
being  no  suction  pipe  from  the  engine  room  to 
No.  2  hold,  but  only  one  to  No.  1  hold,  the  engi- 
neer set  on  the  pump  to  No.  1  hold,  but  find- 
ing that  it  threw  no  water,  he  knew  that  it  must 
be  confined  to  No.  2  hold,  and  he  thereupon  re- 

{)orted  it  to  the  captain.  Now  the  only  mode  of 
etting  any  water  out  of  No.  2  hold,  should  any 
get  there,  was  by  opening  the  sluices,  which  ter- 
minated the  gutter  way  on  each  side  of  the  tanks, 
and  thus  letting  it  into  the  engiue-room,  whence 
it  could  be  pumped  out,  but  the  rod  to  raise  the 
sluice  on  the  port  side  could  only  be  got  at  from 
the  second  officer's  berth  ;  and  as  the  vessel  was 
at  that  time  lying  so  much  over  on  her  port  side 
that  that  officer's  cabin  was  full  of  water,  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  at  it.  It  was  accordingly  de- 
termined to  open  the  sluice  communicating  be- 
tween Nos.  1  and  2  holds,  so  as  to  allow  the  water 
to  run  from  No.  2  into  No.  1,  and  on  that  being 
done  the  engines  immediately  began  to  throw 
water.  The  vessel,  however,  still  continued  to 
heel  over  more  and  more,  and  by  7  p  m.  that  day 
she  was  gunwale  under.  They  continued  pump- 
ing during  the  night,  but  without  being  able  to 
clear  the  holds.  They  did  not  dare  to  lift  the 
bunker  doors  to  allow  the  water  to  run  freely 
into  the  engine-room,  for  the  seed  would  have 
come  with  it,  and  have  60on  choked  the  bilges 
and  pumps;  but  they  raised  it  just  sufficient  to 
allow  the  water  to  run,  but  not  high  enough  for 
the  seed  to  pass  ;  and  they  had  no  difficulty  down 
to  the  last  in  keeping  the  engine-room  clear  of 
water,  none  coming  into  it  except  from  No.  2  hold. 
At  about  7  a.m.  of  the  28th,  some  of  the  bul- 
warks and  stanchions  on  the  port  side  amidships 
were  carried  away,  there  being  at  the  time  a 
great  weight  of  water  on  the  deck ;  but  as  the 
water  was  then  up  to  the  coamings  of  the 
hatchway  it  was  not  possible  to  see  whether  any 
injury  had  been  done  to  the  deck.  The  captain 
then  ordered  the  men  to  clear  out  the  cargo  in 
the  petty  officers'  quarters  and  store-room  for- 
ward, where,  according  to  the  captain,  there  were 
about  90  tons  of  cargo  stowed,  but  according  to 
Captain  Lowrie,  the  superintendent  of  Messrs. 
Hall's  ships,  only  from  40  to  50  tons.  That 
morning,  the  wind  having  by  that  time  come 
round  to  E.S.E.,  the  master  determined  to  run 
for  some  port,  and  accordingly  at  about  10  a.m.  the 
engines  were  set  ahead,  and  kept  going  till  about 
noon,  when  they  were  stopped,  and  they  were 
set  on  again  from  4  to  9  p.m.  Whether  it  was 
the  keeping  her  going  ahead  or  the  clearing  out 
of  the  cargo  from  the  petty  officers'  quarters  and 
store-room  in  the  'tween  decks,  the  vessel,  we 
are  told,  did  not  fall  over  any  further  during  the 


day,  but  appeared  to  be  somewhat  lighter ;  on? 
the  engines,  however,  being  stopped  at  9  p.m. 
she  again  fell  off  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and 
between  8  and  9  of  the  following  morning,  the 
29th,  the  top  of  the  rail  was  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  water.  At  about  this  time  a  vessel, 
which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  "  Hipparchus,'* 
hove  in  sight,  and  the  officers  and  crew  then  went 
to  the  captain  and  asked  to  leave  her,  saying  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  remain  any  longer  by  her.  To 
this  the  captain  assented,  and  the  engines  were 
thereupon  turned  ahead.  On  nearing  the 
"  Hipparchus  "  she  lowered  a  boat,  and  with  this 
and  the  "  Tiara's  "  remaining  boat,  all  the  rest 
having  been  previously  washed  away,  nil  hands 
left  her  and  went  on  board  the  "  Hipparchus," 
there  being  at  the  time  from  10  to  11  feet  of 
water  in  the  "  Tiara's  "  holds,  and  no  doubt  she 
soon  afterwards  foundered. 

This  then  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  first 
question  on  which  our  opinion  has  been  asked  is,. 
"  What  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  steam- 
"  ship  '  Tiara,'  off  Cape  Finisterre,  on  Saturday 
« the  29th  November  1879  ?"  As,  however,  the 
answer  to  this  question  must  depend  upon  the 
answers  which  we  shall  give  to  some  of  the  sub- 
sequent questions,  it  may  be  well  to  reserve  its 
consideration  for  the  present. 

The  second  question  which  we  are  asked  is, 
"Whether,  taking  into  consideration  the  season 
"  of  the  year  and  the  nature  of  the  intended 
"  voyage,  the  said  steamship  was  overladen  on 
"  leaving  Alexandria  ?"  Now  it  is  admitted  that 
on  leaving  Alexandria  the  "  Tiara"  had  on  board 
2,293  tons  of  cotton  seed,  160  tons  of  bunker 
coal,  and  that  the  after  and  two  midship  tanks, 
containing  together  190  tons  of  water,  were  full, 
so  that  she  had  a  dead  weight  in  her  of  2,643 
tons,  exclusive  of  her  engines.  Whether  we 
ought  or  ought  not  to  add  the  weight  of  the 
engines,  allowing  1  ton  for  every  horse-power, 
seems  open  to  some  question ;  if,  however,  we 
were  to  do  so,  we  should  have  to  add  140 
tons,  making  a  total  of  2,783  tons.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  between  Alexandria 
and  Malta  the  two  midship  tanks  were  pumped 
out,  and  the  forward  tank  was  filled,  which 
would  give  40  tons  more  water,  making  a 
total  dead  weight  of  2,823  tons.  Looking, 
however,  at  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  vessel, 
which  is  1,839  tons,  a  dead  weight  of  2,823  tons 
would  be  only  1'53  of  the  gross  tonnage,  which 
in  an  ordinary  ship  of  ordinary  stability  would 
not  be  excessive.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever,  that  from  the  printed  statement  of  particu- 
lars handed  in  by  Captain  Lowrie,  the  "  dead 
weight  cargo  capacity,  inclusive  of  bunkers,"  was 
only  2,635  tons ;  and  as  it  appears  that  on  leav- 
ing Alexandria,  and  before  she  had  added  to  her 
water  ballast,  she  had  a  dead  weight  of  cargo, 
bunker  coal,  and  water  ballast,  exclusive  of  her 
engines,  of  no  less  than  2,643  tons  of  dead 
weight,  it  is  clear  that  she  had  even  then  some- 
thing in  excess  of  what  her  owners  considered  to 
be  her  carrying  capacity,  and  that  she  was  loaded 
down  to  the  full  extent ;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to 
see  where  they  could  have  put  any  more  cargo, 
had  they  wished  to  do  so,  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
was  in  the  'tween  decks. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  was  the  amount  of 
her  freeboard.  According  to  the  official  log- 
book, which  was  saved,  she  drew,  on  leaving 
Alexandria,  20  ft.  6  in.  forward,  and  22  feet 
aft,  giving  a  mean  of  21  ft.  3  in.,  which,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  Mr.  Price,  the  general  manager  of 
Messrs.  Palmer's  shipbuilding  yard,  would  give 
her  a  freeboard  of  5  ft.  9  in.      The  mate,  however, 
who  told  us  that  he  took  the  measurements  him- 
self, said  that  she  drew  20  feet  forward  and  23  feet 
aft,  giving  a  mean  of  21  ft.  6  in.,  which,  if  Mr. 
Price's  estimate  is  correct,  would  give  a  free- 
board  of  5  ft.    6  in.      And   that   this  was   her 
freeboard  at  that  time  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  statement  of  the  master,  that  when  they  left 
Alexandria  the  water  was  within  5  or  6  inches 
of  the  disc;  for  the  official  log-book  tells  us  that 
the  centre  of  the  disc  was  4  ft.  6  in.  below  the 
top  of  the  deck,  and  if  to  this  we  add  6  inches 
for  the  half  of  the  disc  below  the  centre,  and 
from  5  to  6  inches  for  the  distance  of  the  water 
from  the  bottom  of  the  disc,  we  get  a  freeboard 
of  5  ft.  5  in.  to  5  ft  6  in.      I  think   then   that 
we  may  fairly  assume  that,  on  leaving  Alexan- 
dria, she  had  a  freeboard  of  5  ft.  5  in.  to  5  ft. 
6  in.     But  after  this  the  two  midship  tanks  were 
pumped  out,  and  the  forward  tank  filled,  which 
would  give   an    addition    of   40   tons   of    dead 
weight.      This,   according    to   Mr.    Sanderson, 
Messrs.  Palmer's  draughtsman,  would  sink  her 
about  2  inches,  giving  her  a  freeboard  of  about 
5  ft.  3  in.  to  5  it.  4  in.,  or  a  little  more  than 
2\  inches  of  freeboard  to  every  foot  depth  of 
hold.     This,  we  are  told,  would  be  a  sufficient 
freeboard  for  her ;  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Reed, 
the  senior  surveyor  to  London  Lloyd's  for  the 
Tyne,  told  us  that  2£   inches  was  the  extreme 
limit  to  which  he  should  be  disposed  to  go  with 
a  vessel  of  this  description. 

In  regard  then  to  her  cargo,  as  well  as  her 
freeboard,  the  vessel  was  loaded  down  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  to  the  extreme  limit.  Whether  in- 
deed she  was  overladen  must  depend  on  a  variety 
of  considerations,  but  mainly  on  her  stability ; 
and  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  defer  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  these  points  until  we  come 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  her  stability. 

The  third  question  on  which  our  opinion  is 
asked    is,   "  Whether   the   cargo  was    properly 
"  stowed,  and  whether  it  shifted  on  the  passage? 
*•  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  shifting 
•'  of  such   cargo  ?"      And  first  as  regards   the 
shifting  boards.     I  think  that  it  has  been  con- 
clusively shown   that  the   shifting   boards  with 
which  this  vessel  was  fitted  weie  as  good  as  they 
well  could  be,  far  better  than  what  we  generally 
find  in  these  grain-carrying  vessels.     They  ex- 
tended, we  are  told,  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  from  the  upper  deck  to  the  top  of  the 
keel  in  No.  1  hold  to  the  top  of  the  tank  in  No. 
2  hold,  and  to  the  top  of  the  tunnel  in  No.  3 
hold ;  and  Mr.  Hugh  Main,  the  marine  surveyor 
to  the   Board  of  Trade  at  Alexandria,  who  ex- 
amined the  vessel  before  she  sailed,  stated  in  an 
affidavit,  which  by  permission  of  the  Court  has 
been  brought  in,  that  the  cargo  was  secured  by 
centre  boards  extending  under  the  decks  to  the 
bottom  of  hold,   and  that  the  boards   were   of 
3-inch  deal,  and  were  generally  well  secured.    It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Main  goes  on  to  say  that  he  called 
the  master's  attention  to  the  want  of  hatchway 
fillings,  but  that  the  master  refused  to  comply 
with  his  demands.    The  master  has  admitted  that 
when  his  attention  was  first  called  by  Mr.  Main 
to  the  want  of  hatchway  fillings,  he  certainly 
did  think  they  were  not  necessary,  but  that  after- 
wards, on  reflection,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  them,  and  that 
he  had  accordingly  ordered  them  to  be  put  in ; 
0.116— Sess.  2. 


and  that  they  were  so  put  in  is  proved  by  the  App.  No.  1 1 

evidence  of  the  seaman  who  put  on  the  hatches,         " 

and  who  told  us  that  they  certainly  were  there, 
for  that  he  had  felt  them  with  his  hand  when 
putting  the  hatches  on,  and  that  the  seed  was 
then  full  up  to  the  top  of  the  coamings.  I  do 
not  think,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  any  doubt 
that  they  were  there  ;  and  that  this  vessel  was  as 
well  fitted  as  she  could  well  be  to  prevent  the 
cargo  shifting. 

•Secondly,  was  it  properly  stowed,  and  the 
empty  spaces  under  the  decks  and  between  the 
beams  filled  in?  The  officers  of  the  ship,  under 
whose  superintendence  the  cargo  was  put  into 
her,  say  that  it  was ;  we  have  also  the  fact  that 
the  master  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  put  as 
much  seed  into  the  vessel  as  he  could  get  into 
her ;  the  stevedore  had  the  same  interest,  as  he 
was  paid  by  the  quantity  stowed  ;  and  it  is  clear 
from  the  weight  of  the  cargo,  that  she  must  have 
had  a  large  quantity  on  board.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  cargo 
was  properly  stowed,  and  that  the  empty  spaces 
under  the  deck  were  well  filled  in. 

But,  thirdly,  it  is  said  that  the  cargo  was  not 
tramped,  and  of  this  Mr.  Main  makes  some 
point ;  but  the  master  stated  that  he  had  never 
known  it  to  be  done  with  a  cargo  of  cotton  seed, 
and  in  that  he  is  supported  by  the  Assessors,  who 
tell  me  that  barley  is  tramped  sometimes,  but 
that  they  have  never  known  cotton  seed  to  be 
tramped,  at  all  events  in  these  large  vessels.  I 
do  not,  therefore,  think  that  we  can  blame  the 
master  for  not  having  had  the  cargo  tramped. 

.But  the  question  remains  whether  the  cargo 
did  or  did  not  shift.     Now  it  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  a  light  cargo  like  cotton  seed  would, 
especially  when  the    ship    began  to  make  bad 
weather,  settle  to  a  certain  extent  ;  owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  lower  hatches  being  open  and  to  the 
holes    left   in    her    main    deck,  any  settlement 
which  might  take  place  in  the  lower  holds  would 
be   instantly   filled   up   from  the  'tween   decks, 
and  there  would  thus  no  doubt  be  a  space  left 
above    the   cargo  in  the  'tween    decks.     When 
then   the    vessel  fell  over  on  her  port  side,  no 
doubt    the   cargo   in   the   'tween   decks    would 
shift  to  a  certain  extent;  that  is  to  say, the  cargo 
on  the  starboard  side  would   fall    towards   the 
middle,  but   could  go  no  further   owing  to  the 
shifting  boards  down  the  centre,  whilst  that  on 
the  port  side  would  fall  over  into  the  wing ;  but 
there  would  be  no  such  shifting,  as    we    some- 
times see  in  these  grain  cargo  cases,  where  the 
cargo  on  one  side  of  the  vessel  goes  bodily  over 
to  the  other,  and  throws  the  vessel  on  her  beam 
ends.     But   in* the   present    case    the    shifting 
boards  going  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  vessel 
would  necessarily  prevent  the  cargo  from  shift- 
ing farther  than  the  centre  line,  and  the  opening 
of  the  lower  hatches  and  holes  in  the  main  deck 
would  greatly  contribute  to  keep  the  lower  holds 
full,  and  thus  obviate  the  great  danger  of  any 
shifting  of  the  cargo  in  the  lower  holds.     With- 
out then  saying  that   there  was  no  shifting  of 
cargo,  we  may  say  that  owing  to  the  exception- 
ally  good   arrangements  on   board  this    vessel 
there    was    probably   none  at  all  except  in  the 
'tween    decks,    and    there    only   to    a    limited 
extent,  and  not  sufficient  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  ship.     What  probably  happened  was  this, 
that    the    vessel,  from    causes   which    we  shall 
presently  mention,  fell  over  on  her  side,  and  that 
then  the  cargo  shifted,  but  only  in  the    'tween 
3  c  2  decks, 
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App.  No.  1 1 ,  decks,  and   only  to  a  very   limited  extent.     It 

was  the  falling  oyer  of  the  vessel  which  caused 

the  cargo  to  shift,  and  not  the  shifting  of  the 
cargo  which  caused  the  vessel  to  go  over.  Any 
other  cargo  would  have  done  the  same,  and  if 
all  the  grain  had  been  in  bags  it  would  not  have 
saved  it  from  going  over  when  the  vessel  fell  on 
her  beam  ends.  It  was  said,  however,  that  the 
master  had  in  the  deposition  made  by  him  before 
the  Receiver  of  "Wreck  stated  that  the  cargo 
had  shifted  ;  and  even  had  he  said  so  I  do  not 
see  that  that  would  have  made  much  difference, 
but  I  do  not  so  read  his  deposition.  -The 
passage  to  which  our  attention  was  called  is  as 
follows  :  "  I  had  previously  on  that  morning 
"noticed  that  the  ship  had  a  list  to  port,  and 
"  thought  it  possible  that  the  cargo  had  shifted  a 
"little  ;  and  when  I  saw  that  there  was  water 
"  on  the  port  side  of  No.  2  hold  I  was  convinced 
"that  that  was  the  cause  of  it."  Now  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  master  could  hardly  have  intended 
to  say  that  the  presence  of  water  in  hold  No.  2 
convinced  him  that  the  cargo  had  shifted  ;  what 
he  probably  meant  was  that,  whereas  he  had  at 
first  thought  that  the  listing  of  the  ship  was  due 
to  the  shifting  of  the  cargo,  he  was  convinced, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  water,  that  the  listing  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  water.  The  ambi- 
guity arises  from  the  use  of  the  words  "  that " 
and  "  it "  in  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence. 

The  fourth  question  upon  which  our  opinion  is 
asked  is,  "Whether,  having  regard  to  the  con- 
'*'  struction  of  the  said  steamship,  she  had  suffi- 
cient stability  for  the  safe  carriage  of  grain 
cargoes  ?"  This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
question  in  the  case,  and  one  which  will  have  to  be 
most  carefully  considered.  Of  course  the  stability 
of  a  vessel  mainly  depends  upon  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  its  height  above  the 
keel.  Given  all  the  necessary  data,  the  weight 
and  thickness  of  all  parte  of  the  ship,  their  rela- 
tive positions,  and  all  the  other  particala/8  of  its 
structure,  there  is  no  givat  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 
But  it  is  a  question  of  time,  and  Mr.  Sanderson, 
the  able  and  experienced  draughtsman  in  Messrs. 
Palmer's  yard,  and  the  designer  of  this  ship,  told 
us  that  he  had  not  calculated  the  position  of  its 
centre  of  gravity,  and  that  it  would  take  him  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  work  it  out;  at  a 
rough  guess,  however,  he  should  be  disposed  to 
say  that  in  the  case  of  the  "Tiara"  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  vessel,  when  quite  empty,  would  be 
about  eight  feet  above  the  top  of  the  keel,  and  that 
when  loaded  as  she  was  on  this  occasion  it  would 

Erobably  be  about  12  feet  6  inches  above  the 
eel.  He  admitted  that  it  was  a  mere  guess, 
although  no  doubt  it  was  the  guess  of  a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  experience,  and  is  founded 
upon  his  observation  of  vessels  of  similar  con- 
struction ;  but  it  is  hardly  such  evidence  as  this 
Court  would  be  disposed  to  accept  for  the  deter- 
mination of  so  important  a  question.  Let  us  see 
then  whether  there  are  not  some  facts  in  the  case 
which  may  assist  us  to  determine  whether  the 
"  Tiara "  was  or  was  not  a  stable  vessel,  even 
though  we  may  be  imperfectly  informed  as  to 
the  exact  position  of  her  centre  of  gravity. 

And  first,  it  should  be  observed  that  none  of 
the  witnesses  who  had  sailed  in  her  were  pre- 
pared to  say  that  she  was  a  stiff  ship ;  the  utmost 
that  even  the  master  could  say  was  that  she  was 
a  tolerably  stiff  ship  for  the  generality  of  vessels  of 
her  class.  What  is  the  master's  idea  of  the  amount 


of  stiffiiess  generally  possessed  by  vessels  of  her 
description  may  be  best  learnt  from  an  answer 
which  he  gave  to  the  question  why  he  had  not 
lightened  the  vessel  by  pumping  out  No.  1  tank ; 
his  reply  was  that  if  he  had  done  so  she  would 
have  toppled  over.  Now  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  when  she  left  Alexandria  tank  No  1  was 
empty,  and  was  only  filled  after  they  had  sailed ; 
and  although  the  two  midship  tanks  were  full, 
when  No.  1  was  empty,  she  would  seem  from  the 
master's  reply  to  have  then  been,  if  not  in 
danger  of  toppling  over,  at  all  events  on  the 
verge  of  safety.  Again,  the  fact  of  clearing  out 
the  cargo  from  the  petty  officers'  quarters  and 
store-room  on  the  28th  would  seem  to  have  had 
a  good  effect  upon  her,  for  we  are  told  that  she 
appeared  to  be  lighter  on  that  day ;  and  as  the 
quantity  of  cargo  removed  could  not,  according 
to  Captain  Lowrie  have  been  more  than  from  40 
to  50  tons,  it  would  6eem  to  follow  that  the 
danger  of  her  going  over  or  not  was  brought 
within  very  narrow  limits.  These  facts  seem  to 
show  that  she  was  a  very  tender  ship. 

But  there  is  one  fact  in  this  case  which  seems 
to  show  that  the  vessel  must  have  been  a  very- 
tender  ship  and  very  likely  to  go  over,  and  that 
is  her  extreme  depth  in  proportion  to  her  beam. 
According  to  the  copy  register,  which  has  been 
brought  in,  she  had  a  deptn  of  hold  of  24*2  feet 
to  a  beam  of  33*3  feet,  which  would  give  a  co- 
efficient of  very  nearly  *73.  Now  there  is  not  a 
witness,  except  it  be  Mr.  John  Price,  the  general 
manager  of  Messrs.  Palmer's  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, who  was  prepared  to  say  that  for  a  cargo- 
carrying  ship  this  was  not  a  very  high  co- 
efficient ;  and  even  he  did  not  directly  say  that 
it  was  not  a  high  co-efficient,  but  answered  by 
saying  that  he  knew  of  other  vessels  with  higher 
co-efficients.  No  doubt  a  passenger  vessel  might 
well  have  so  great  a  depth  of  hold  in  proportion 
to  her  beam,  but  then  she  carries  passengers,  not 
cargo  in  her  'tween  decks.  But  what  says 
Mr.  Sanderson,  the  designer  of  this  vessel,  and 
the  draughtsman  in  Messrs.  Palmer's  yard? 
Why,  that  although  it  is  greater  than  in  ships 
that  are  now  built,  it  is  not  more  so  than  it  was 
when  the  "  Tiara  "  was  built ;  he  added  that  she 
had  not  as  much  beam  as  such  a  vessel  would 
have  now.  Again,  Captain  Lowrie,  Messrs. 
Hall's  superintendent,  said  that  if  they  had  to 
build  her  now  they  would  see  that  she  had  more 
beam.  Lastly,  we  have  Mr.  Reed,  the  principal 
surveyor  to  London  Lloyd's  in  the  Tyne,  who 
told  us  that  at  the  time  this  vessel  was  built  it 
was  not  unusual,  indeed  he  might  say  it  was  a 
usual  thing  not  to  have  a  greater  breadth  of 
beam  for  the  same  depth  of  hold,  but  that  that  is 
not  the  case  now ;  that  when  this  vessel  was 
built  the  object  aimed  at  was  to  attain  great 
speed,  and  they  no  doubt  thought  to  get  this  by 
increasing  the  depth  and  narrowing  the  beam; 
but  that  if  she  were  now  built  greater  breadth 
of  beam  would  in  his  opinion  be  given  to  her. 
The  conclusion  then  left  upon  our  minds  by  the 
evidence  not  only  of  those  who  sailed  in  her,  but 
of  the  skilled  witnesses  who  have  been  produced, 
is,  that  this  vessel  was* a  tender  ship,  due  mainly 
to  the  great  depth  of  her  hold  in  proportion  to 
her  beam.  As  such  then  she  was  not  a* safe  ves- 
sel for  the  carriage  of  grain  cargoes,  and  espe- 
cially of  such  a  light  cargo  as  cotton  seed,  for 
the  lighter  the  cargo*  the  higher  would  be  the 
centre  of  gravity.  When,  too,  it  is  remembered 
that  in  order  to  reach  this  country  she  would 

have 
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have  to  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  this  too  in 
the  month  of  November,  we  are  qui?e  prepared 
to  say  that  the  "  Tiara"  had  not  the  requisite 
amount  of  stability  which  would  justify  her  in 
undertaking  the  voyage  she  did  with  the  cargo 
which  she  had  on  board. 

The  next  question  on  which  our   opinion  is 
asked  is,  "  What  was  the   cause  of  the   water 

getting    into   the   after    compartment    of  the 

fore  hold  of  the  said  steamship  ?"  With  the 
weight  of  cargo  which  the  vessel  had  in  her 
'tween  decks  and  the  quantity  of  water  on  her 
decks  and  in  the  officers'  cabins  on  the  port  side 
of  the  ship,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
she  should  have  strained  and  thus  sprung  a  leak 
whilst  labouring  for  hours  in  a  heavy  sea.  She 
was  first  listed  over  by  the  violence  of  the  gale, 
owing  to  her  extreme  instability  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  she  had  been  for  a  long  time  lying  over  on 
her  port  side,  with  her  starboard  broadside  to  the 
wind  and  sea,  that  any  water  was  discovered  to 
be  in  her.  When  it  was  first  discovered  the 
second  officer's  cabin,  which  was  immediately 
over  the  after  end  of  No.  2  hold  on  the  port  side, 
was  full  of  water;  whether  any  got  down  from 
there  into  the  hold  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
say,  but  the  condition  in  which  the  vessel  had 
been  for  hours  previous  to  the  water  being  dis- 
covered is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  her 
having  sprung  a  leak.  One  thing,  however,  is 
quite  clear,  and  that  is  that  the  leak  did  not 
arise,  as  the  master  wished  us  to  believe,  from 
the  carrying  away  of  the  stanchions  on  the  port 
side,  for  they  were  not  carried  away  until  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  whereas  the  leak  was 
already  serious  by  3  p.  in.  of  the  27th. 

The  sixth  question  is,  €i  Whether  the  system 
u  for  freeing  the  said  steamship  from  water  by 

means  of  the  pumps  was  proper  and  sufficient, 

especially  as  regards  the  after  compartments 
Cf  of  the  fore  hold  ?"  and  the  seventh  may  be 
taken  with  it,  "  Whether  the  arrangement  lor 
"  working  the  sluices  of  such  after  compartments 
"  was  efficient  ?"  No  doubt  it  was  a  defect  not 
to  have  had  any  connection  from  the  pumps  to 
No.  2  hold,  and  to  have  relied  entirely  upon  the 
sluices  at  the  ends  of  the  gutter  ways  on  each 
side  of  the  ballast  tank  for  letting  out  any  water 
that  might  accumulate  in  that  hold.  As  happened 
in  the  present  case,  the  rod  by  which  the  sluice 
could  be  opened  could  not  be  got  at,  owing  to 
the  second  mate's  cabin  being  flooded.  It  was 
said  that  that  rod  passed  down  through  the  wing 
bunker,  and  might  have  been  got  at  there  by 
cutting  open  the  tube  in  which  it  was  inclosed  ; 
but  e\  en  if  this  was  so  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  master  should  have  thought  of  it 
in  a  time  of  such  emergency.  In  our  opinion  it 
was  a  defect  that  there  was  no  suction  pipe  lead- 
ing, from  the  engine  room  pumps  to  IN  o.  2  hold, 
and  that  the  rod  to  raise  the  sluice  door  was  not 
more  easily  accessible.  This  is  the  opinion  of  all 
the  most  intelligent  skilled  witnesses  who  have 
been  examined  before  us  ;  and  we  are  told  that, 
at  the  present  time,  means  are  always  provided 
whereby  these  sluices  can  be  opened  from  the 
engine-room.  In  all  other  respects  the  pumping 
arrangements  appear  to  have  been  good  and 
efficient. 

The  eighth  question  is,  tc  Whether  the  loss  of 
"  the  said  steamship  was  due  to  the  wrongful  acts 
"  and  defaults  of  Henry  Bethel,  the  master,  (1), 

in  placing  additional  weight  above  the  mean 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  said  steamship,  ma- 
"  chmery,  ana  cargo,  by  filling  the  store- room 
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"and  petty  officer's  quarters  with   seed,   such  App.No. ii. 
"space  not  being  intended  for  the  reception  of 
"  cargo?"     Now,  if  all  the  skilled  gentlemen  who 
have  been  produced  before  us  have  been  unable 
to  say  where  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  vessel 
was,  and  if  Mr.  Sanderson,  the  designer  of  the 
vessel,  is  right  in  saying  that  it  would  take  him 
a  fortnight  or   three    weeks    to   ascertain    its 
position,  and  only  after  being  furnished  with  full 
data  as  to  the  weight  and   position  of  every  part 
of  the  vessel,  I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  require  the  master  to 
have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  position  of 
the  vessel's  centre  of  gravity,  either  when  loaded 
or  when  empty.     A  master  can  only  be  expected 
to  have  such  a  reasonable  amount  of  knowledge 
as  would  enable  him  to  perform  the  duties  which 
he  is  required  to  discharge,  not  high  scientific 
attainments,  and  a  knowledge  how  to  work  out 
a  somewhat  difficult  problem,  the  materials  for 
which  he  had  not  and  could  not  have  had.     He 
had  the  Plimsoll  mark  upon  the  ship's  side  to  in- 
dicate to  him  the  depth  to  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  owners  and  of  his  owners'  superintendent, 
he  might  safely  load  his  6hip  ;  he  does  not  load 
her  down   to  that  point,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
loaded  her  so  that  the  water  line  came  some  11 
or  12  inches  below  that  point.     And  although  no 
doubt  the  amount  of  the  cargo  did  as  a  fact  con- 
tribute to  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  we  do  not  think 
that  the  master  is  to  blame  for  it.  He  could  have 
hadno  reason  tosuppose  that,  by  loading  her  a  loot 
less  than  he  was  entitled  to  do  by  his  instructions, 
he  was  risking  the  safety  of  the  vessel. 

Secondly,  is  he  to  blame  "  for  neglecting  to  re- 
plenish the  coal  bunkers  at  Gibraltar?"  No 
doubt  it  would  have  been  better  had  he  done  so, 
for  although  it  is  possible  that,  with  favourable 
weather,  his  coals  might  have  carried  him  to  Hull, 
yet  at  the  best  it  would  have  been  a  near  shave, 
and  a  man  has  no  right  to  run  such  a  risk,  more 
especially  in  the  winter  months,  and  when  he 
knows  that  he  will  have  to  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
The  chief  engineer  told  him  on  the  26th  that  they 
would  be  pinched  for  coals.  It  was  said  that  if 
he  had  found  himself  running  short  of  coals  at  the 
last  he  might  have  put  into  Falmouth  or  Scilly, 
or  even  into  Corunna  or  Lisbon.  No  doubt  he 
might  have  done  so,  but  was  it  wise  to  run  the 
risk  when,  by  putting  into  Gibraltar  as  he  passed, 
he  might  have  replenished  his  stock  of  coals  so 
as  to  obviate  all  chance  of  running  short?  No 
doubt  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  done  so, 
but  at  the  utmost  it  was  an  error  of  judgment, 
and  for  that  we  never  punish. 

Thirdly,  we  are  asked  whether  the  master  is 
to  blame  for  having  stopped  "  the  engines  at  two 
"  p.m.  of  Thursday,  the  17th  November,  thus 
(t  leaving  the  vessel  to  labour  in  the  trough  of 
"  the  sea  instead  of  making  for  the  nearest  port?" 
Again,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  better  had 
the  master  instead  of  stopping  the  engines  or- 
dered them  to  go  easy  ahead,  so  as  to  keep  the 
vessel's  head  to  the  sea.  The  master  tells  us 
that  his  vessel  is  of  that  peculiar  construction  that 
she  lies  very  comfortably  when  she  is  broadside  to 
the  sea.  This  is  a  statement,  however,  which  the 
Assesors  are  not  disposed  to  accept ;  they  think  that 
it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  kept  her  going 
easy  ahead  with  her  head  on  to  the  sea,  and  that 
he  would  thus  have  been  much  more  likely  to  keep 
the  vessel  upright,  rather  than  by  letting  her  fall 
off  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  which  would  no  doubt 
increase  the  list  to  port ;  for  we  have  this  fact  be- 
fore us,  that  during  the  28th,  when  she  was 
3  c  3  steaming 
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App.  No.  11.  steaming  easy  ahead,  she  did  not  go  over  any 
—  more,  but  as  soon  as  the  engines  were  stopped, 

and  she  again  got  broadside  to  the  sea,  the  list 
went  on  increasing.  This,  however,  is  again  a 
mere  error  of  judgment,  for  which  we  should  not 
be  disposed  to  punish  the  captain. 

The  last  charge  against  the  master  is,  that  he 
was  to  blame  for  "  flooding  the  fore  compartment 
"  of  the  fore  hold  with  water,  out  of  the  after 
•c  compartment  of  the  same  hold  at  about  o  p.m. 
"  of  the  said  27th  November."  No  doubt  the 
immediate  effect  of  letting  the  water  out  of  No. 
2  hold  into  No.  1  would  be  to  saturate  the  cargo 
on  the  port  side  in  the  latter  hold  with  water, 
the  vessel  having  at  the  time  a  strong  list  to  port ; 
the  result,  of  course,  would  be  to  increase  the 
weight  on  the  port  side,  and  thus  prevent  the 
vessel  from  righting.  But  the  master  was  in 
this  position,  he  had  no  means  of  letting  the 
water  out  of  hold  No.  2  except  by  letting  it  into 
No.  1,  and  he  no  doubt  feared  that  if  he  did  not 
relieve  No.  2  hold  from  a  portion  of  the  water 
which  was  in  it  she  would  sink  under  them.  It 
was  a  choice  between  two  difficulties,  and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  he  chose  the  wrong 
alternative. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  that,  although  the 
master  may  in  the  extremely  difficult  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  have  committed 
some  slight  errors  of  judgment,  they  are  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  would  justify  us  in  suspending 
his  certificate,  or  even  in  censuring  him. 

The  conclusion  then  to  which  we  have  come  is 
that  the  loss  of  thi9  vessel  is  due  mainly  to  her 
unstable  character.  Owing  to  her  peculiar  con- 
struction, to  her  great  depth  in  comparison  to 
her  beam,  she  was  essentially  a  tender  ship,  and 
therefore  liable  to  topple  over.  The  cargo,  too, 
which  she  had  on  board,  although  not  too  much 
for  a  vessel  of  her  size,  otherwise  strong  and  with 
sufficient  stability,  was  too  much  for  so  unstable 
a  vessel,  more  especially  at  the  then  time  of  the 
year,  and  for  such  a  voyage.  No  doubt  the  gale 
was  an  exceptionally  fierce  one,  but  not  more  so 
than  a  sound  stable  ship  of  her  size  ought  to 
have  been  able  to  withstand.  What  apparently 
happened  was  this :  the  vessel,  owing  to  her  un- 
stable character,  was  first  forced  oyer  on  to  her 
port  side  ;  in  this  position  the  seed  in  the  'tween 


decks  would  of  necessity  fall  over  to  the  port 
side  so  far  as  it  was  not  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  shifting 
boards  ;  then  labouring  and  straining  in  a  heavy 
sea,  with  her  port  side  under  water,  and  tons  of 
water  on  her  deck,  she  would  inevitably  spring 
a-leak ;  that  leak  having  occurred  in  hold  No.  2, 
any  water  that  came  into  her  would  naturally 
run  down  to  and  remain  on  the  port  side,  wetting 
the  seed  on  that  side  and  making  it  still  more 
difficult  for  the  vessel  to  right  herself;  when 
again  the  water  was  let  from  hold  No.  2  into 
hold  No.  1,  it  would  run  down  to  the  port  side 
wetting  the  seed  there,  and  still  further  adding 
to  the  weight  on  that  side.  In  this  way,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  the  casualty  may  bo  accounted 
for ;  the  initial  fault,  however,  was  in  the  un- 
stable character  of  the  vessel.  Captain  Lowrie 
has  stated  that  if  they  had  now  to  build  the 
ship  there  are  some  things  which  they  would 
alter ;  they  would  put  a  suction  pipe  from  the 
engines  to  No.  2  hold  ;  they  would  make  the 
sluice  easily  accessible  from  the  engine-room ; 
and  they  would  give  her  more  beam ;  he  added 
that  he  should  certainly  not  have  filled  the 
petty  officers'  quarters  and  store-room  with  seed 
as  was  done  on  this  occasion.  On  all  these 
points  we  entirely  concur  with  Captain  Lowrie. 
Looking  at  the  large  number  of  vessels  with 

5 rain  and  coal  cargoes  which  have  been  lofet 
uring  the  past  winter,  many,  if  not  most  of 
them,  of  the  same  form  of  construction  as  this 
vessel,  with  a  disproportionate  depth  of  hold  to 
beam,  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  the  inquiries  in  this  and  the  other  cases  which 
have  been  appointed  to  be  heard  before  us.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  both 
owners  and  builders  seem  willing  to  recognise 
the  mistake  they  have  made  in  constructing 
vessels  of  this  snape,  and  that  it  is  now  the 
practice  to  give  to  all  cargo  carrying  vessels  a 
greater  breadth  of  beam  in  proportion  to  their 
depth  than  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  "  Tiara." 


(signed) 


We  concur, 
(signed) 


77.  C  Jtothery, 

Wreck  Commissioner. 

Geo.  77.  Forster,]  A 

John  S.  Castle,   J Assessor8- 


(No.  516.) 

•'  EMBLEHOPE,"  (S  S.) 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 


In  the  Matter  of  a  Formal  Investigation  held  at  the  Assize  Court,  Moot  Hall,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  on  the  12th  and  14th  February  1880,  before  H.  C.  Rothery,  Esquire,  Wreck  Commis- 
sioner, assisted  by  Captain  Forster  and  Captain  Castle,  as  Assessors,  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  Abandonment  of  the  Steamship  «  Emblehope,"  of  Newcastle,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
on  the  29th  November  1879. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  above-mentioned  shipping 
casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  annexed: 

1.  That  the  abandonment  of  the  said  steamship  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  she  was 
on  her  beam  ends,  her  fires  out,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  her. 

2.  That  the  shifting  of  the  cargo  was  due  to  the  vessel  having  been  thrown  on  her  beam  ends. 

8  3.  That, 
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3.  That,  having  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  said  steamship,  she  had  not  sufficient  stability  for  App.  No.  n 
the  carriage  of  a  full  cargo  of  grain.  ' 

4.  That  the  enpine-room  skylight  was  not  properly  constructed  or  sufficiently  stayed,  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  bulwarks  to  protect  it  from  heavy  beam  seas. 

5.  That  the  loss  of  the  said  steamship  was  not  due  to  the  wrongful  acts  and  defaults  of  Charles 
Ellis,  the  master. 

(1.)  In  neglecting  to  secure  the  cargo  from  shifting,  as  required  by  Section  22  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1876. 

f2.)  In  taking  the  vessel  to  sea  too  deeply  laden,  especially  having  regard  to  the  construction 
of  the  said  steamship,  her  high  centre  of  gravity,  and  consequent  lack  of  stability,  and  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  nature  of  her  intended  voyage. 

But   that   the  said    loss  was    due  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  her  defective  construction,   and 
to  her  great  depth  in  proportion  to  beam ;    a   defect  for  which    the  master  could  not   be  held 

responsible. 

Dated  the  14th  day  of  February  1880. 

(signed)         H.  C.  Bothery,  Wreck  Commissioner. 
We  concur  in  the  above  report. 

(eigned)         George  H  Forster,  )   A9Begsora> 

John  S.  Castle,  ) 


Annex  to  the  Report. 


This  case  was  heard  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
on  the  12th  and  14;h  of  February  instant,  when 
Mr.  De  Hamel  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Mr.  Adamson  for  the  owners  and  masters  of 
the  "  Emblehope."  Nine  witn esses  having  been 
produced  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  examined, 
Mr.  De  Hamel  stated  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
desired  the  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  the  following 
questions : — 

"  1.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  abandonment 
"  of  the  steamship  *  Emblehope,'  in  the  Bay  of 
"  Biscay,  on  Saturday  the  29th  of  November 
"  1879? 

"  2.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  shifting  of 
"  the  cargo  ? 

"  3.  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  con- 
"  struction  of  the  said  steamship,  she  had  suffi- 
cc  cient  stability  for  the  safe  carriage  of  grain 
cc  cargoes  ? 

"4.  Whether  the  engine-room'  skylight  was 
"  properly  constructed  and  sufficiently  stayed, 
u  havinc  special  regard  to  the  fact  that  there 
"  were  no  bulwarks  to  protect  it  from  heavy  beam 

(€  seas  ? 

. 

"  5.  Whether  the  loss  of  the  said  steamship  was 
u  caused  by  the  wrongful  acts  and  defaults  of 
"  Charles  Ellis,  the  master  ? 

"(1.)  In  neglecting  to  secure  the  cargo 
"  from  shifting,  as  required  by  Section  22 
"  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876  ? 
"  and 

"  (2.)  In  taking  the  vessel  to  sea  too  deeply 
"  laden,  especially  having  regard  to  the  con- 
"  etniction  of  the  said  steamship,  her  high 
"  centre  of  gravity,  and  consequent  lack  of 
"  stability,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
"  the  nature  of  her  intended  voyage  ?" 

Mr.  De  Hamel  also  stated  that  "  in  the  opinion 
"  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  certificate  of  the 
"  said  Charles  Ellis  should  be  dealt  with." 

Mr.  Adamson  having  addressed  the  court  on 
behalf  of  his  parties,  and  Mr.  De  Hamel  having 
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been  heard  in  reply,  the  court  proceeded  to  give 
judgment  on  the  questions  on  which  its  opinion 
had  been  asked.  The  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  as  follow  : — 

The  "  Emblehope  "  was  an  iron  screw  steam- 
ship, belonging  to  the  Port  of  Newcastle,  of 
1,944  tons  gross  and  1,255  tons  net  register,  and 
was  fitted  with  engines  of  177  horse-power  com- 
bined. She  was  built  at  Pallion,  Sunderland,  in 
the  year  1870,  and  at  the  time  of  her  loss  was  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Woods,  of 
Newcastle  on-Tvne.  We  are  told  that  Mr- 
Oswald,  the  builder,  having  failed,  had  gone  to 
Southampton,  and  that  in  the  course  of  removal 
the  original  plans  of  the  vessel  had  been  lost ; 
the  master,  however,  has  furnished  us  with  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  vessel,  from  which  and  from 
the  evidence  her  description  would  seem  to  have 
been  as  follows  : — 

She  is  described  in  the  certificate  of  registry 
as  being  a  spar-decked  ship,  having  two  decks 
laid,  and  beams  for  a  third,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
orlop  beams  below.  The  upper  deck  was  of  wood, 
the  main  deck  of  iron.  She  had  her  engines 
amidships,  forward  of  which  were  two  holds, 
which  were  called  by  the  witnesses  Nos.  1  and  2  ; 
and  abaft  the  engines  was  No.  3  hold.  In  the 
'tween  decks  the  space  between  the  crew  space 
and  the  forward  engine-room  bulkhead  was  also 
divided  into  two  holds,  the  fore  part  of  hold  No.  1 
being  parted  off  by  a  wooden  bulkhead  for  a  rope 
locker.  The  after  part  also  of  the  after  'tween 
decks  for  about  18  feet  was  parted  off  by  a  bulk- 
head, and  was  used  as  a  room  for  stores. 

According  to  the  copy  register  the  total  length 
of  the  vessel  was  302*3  feet,  her  main  breadth  to 
outside  of  plank  was  34*2  feet,  her  depth  in  hold 
from  tonnage  deck  to  ceiling  was  at  midship's  18*8 
feet,  and  from  upper  deck  to  ceiling  at  midships 
25*8  feet.  The  gross  tonnage,  as  I  have  stated, 
was  1,944  tons,  of  which  about  1,330  was  below 
the  tonnage  deck  and  614  above  it.  She  had  two 
water  ballast  tanks,  one  forward  of  the  engine- 
room,  the  other  abaft  it ;  but  no  one  was  able  to 
give  us  any  information  as  to  either  their  lengths 
or  their  capacities.     On  the  upper  deck  was  a 
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App.  No.il.  raised  forecastle  forward,  and  over  the  fore  part 

of  the  engine-room   was  the  bridge,  abaft  which 

was  the  engine-room  3kylight,  about  15  to  18  feet 
long  and  about  four  to  five  feet  broad,  and  rising 
some  three  or  four  feet  above  the  deck. 

Having  discharged  a  cargo  of  coals  at  Odessa 
she  proceeded  to  Sulina,  and  there  took  in  a  cargo 
of  grain  consisting  of  12,670  quarters,  partly 
barley  and  partly  rye,  but  in  what  portions  we 
are  not  told.  Previously,  however,  to  taking  in 
her  curgo  she  was  fitted  with  shifting  boards  from 
the  upper  deck  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  exactly 
as  the  "  Tiara  "  is  described  to  have  been.  Tho 
whole  of  the  grain  was  in  bulk,  the  rye,  which  is 
within  2i  per  cent,  the  weight  of  wheat,  being 
put  in  the  lower  holds  in  the  centre  of  the  ship, 
whilst  the  barley,  which  is  17£  per  cent,  lighter 
than  wheat,  was  put  forward  and  aft  and  in  the 
'tween  decks.  When  the  loading  was  complete 
the  vessel  was  quite  full,  except  the  small  store- 
room, 18  feet  long,  in  the  fore  part  of  No.  1  'tween 
decks,  on  the  floor  of  which  there  was  about  a 
foot  or  18  inches  of  barley,  with  spare  hatches, 
Bails,  and  ropes  above  it. 

Having  completed  her  cargo,  and  taken  in  120 
to  130  tons  of  bunker  coal,  she  sailed  from  Sulina 
on  the  11  th  November  bound  to  Antwerp,  having 
a  crew  of  28  hands  all  told,  and  drawing  20  feejt 
6  inches  forward  and  21  feet  6  inches  aft,  and 
having,  we  arc  told,  a  freeboard  of  7  feet  3. 
She  arrived  at  Malta  on  the  17th,  and  there  the 
captain  opened  the  hatches,  and  finding  that  there 
had  been  a  slight  settlement  of  the  cargo  in  the 
hatchways,  he  filled  them  up  with  about  25  or  26 
bags  of  barley,  and  having  taken  in  about  264 
tons  of  coal  left  again  on  the  following  day.  At 
about  6  a.m.  of  the  26th  they  were  abreast  of 
Cape  Finisterre,  at  which  time  all  her  sails  were 
in,  and  the  vessel  was  going  at  half  speed,  the 
wind  blowing  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  N.E. 
They  continued  at  half  speed  until  about  noon  of 
the  27  th,  when  the  wind  and  sea  having  increased 
very  considerably  the  engines  were  put  down  to 
dead  slow.  At  this  time  the  wind  had  got  round 
to  E.S.E.,  and  the  vessel  was  heading  about  east 
or  E.  by  N.  During  the  afteruoon  of  the  27th 
the  wind  increased  with  terrific  squalls  and  a 
heavy  cross  sea,  and  the  vessel  got  a  slight  list  to 
port.  At  9  p.m.  a  very  heavy  6ea  broke  on  board, 
stove  in  the  deck-houses,  galley,  and  engine-room 
Bky light,  the  iron  coamings  on  the  port  side  being 
forced  in  about  2  feet  at  the  top  and  about 
8  inches  below,  and  letting  tons  of  water  down 
into  the  engine-room.  Steps  were  at  once  t  ken 
to  endeavour  to  stop  up  the  hole,  but  the  men 
were  swept  away  from  it,  the  sea  making  a  com- 
plete breach  over  her,  and  the  second  mate  and 
two  of  the  men,  who  were  employed  on  the  work, 
were  seriously  injured.  All  their  efforts,  how- 
ever, to  stop  the  hole  proved  unavailing,  the 
water  continuing  to  pour  down  into  the  engine- 
room  faster  than  it  could  be  pumped  out.  At 
length  the  water  rose  so  high  as  to  put  out  the 
port  fires,  by  which  time  the  vessel  was  upon  her 
beam  ends ;  and  during  the  night  the  rails  and 
stanchions  on  the  port  side,  there  being  no  bul- 
warks, were  carried  away  ;  but  they  were  not 
able  to  see  whether  any  damage  had  been  done  to 
the  deck,  the  port  side  being  under  water.  At 
daylight  the  captain  sent  the  mate  down  the  fore 
batch  to  see  in  what  state  the  cargo  was ;  and  on 
going  down  he  found  that  he  could  creep  along 
the  starboard  wing,  the  cargo  having  shifted  from 
the  side  to  the  shifting  boards  in  the  centre  of  the 


vessel.  Having  got  to  the  bulkhead  in  the  fore 
part  of  No.  1  hold  he  cut  a  hole  with  a  hatchet 
into  the  rope  locker,  and  the  crew  having  got 
into  it  from  a  hatchway  forward  thry  by  the 
captain's  orders  began  to  shift  the  barley  from 
the  rope  locker  to  fill  up  the  empty  space  on  the 
starboard  side  of  No.  1  hold.  This  they  con- 
tinued to  work  at  all  day,  but  without  producing 
any  effect.  In  the  meantime  the  water  continued 
to  rise  in  the  engine-room,  and  the  fires  having 
been  put  out  the  vessel  fell  off  into  the  trough  of 
the  sea.  They  then  began  to  bale  her,  and  con- 
tinued at  it  through  the  night.  In  the  mornimr 
a  ship  called  the  *%  Selina  "  hove  in  sight,  and  as 
there  was  then  no  chance  of  saving  her,  the  fires 
being  all  out  and  the  vessel  on  her  beam  ends, 
the  crew  of  the  "  Emblehope "  were  taken  on 
board  the  "  Selina,"  and  were  by  her  landed  at 
Bristol. 

These  then  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  asked  our  opinion  on  a 
number  of  points,  and  the  first  is,  u  What  was 
"  the  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  the  steamship 
"  '  Emblehope,'  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  Saturday 
"  the  29th  November  1879  ?"  The  cause  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  "  Emblehope  "  is  not  fan  to 
seek.  The  vessel  being  on  her  beam  ends,  the 
fires  out,  and  there  being  no  chance  whatever  of 
preventing  her  from  sinking,  it  became  necessary 
to  abandon  her;  and  we  cannot  think  that  the 
master  and  crew  were  in  any  respect  to  blame  for 
having  so  done. 

The  next  question  is,  "  What  was  the  cause  of 
the  shifting  of  the  cargo  ? "  That  the  cargo 
shifted  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  is  to  say  the 
cargo,  which  was  on  the  starboard  side,  shifted 
over  to  the  centre,  or  as  far  as  the  shifting  boards 
would  allow  it  to  do ;  and  no  doubt  also  that  on 
the  port  side  shifted  over  to  the  port  wing ;  but 
the  shifting  was  not  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  in  many  of  these  cases,  where  the  cargo 
shifts  from  the  starboard  side  right  over  to  the 
port  side ;  it  could  not  do  so  in  the  present  case, 
owing  to  the  shifting  boards  having  been  carried 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  So  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  shifting  of  the  cargo 
was,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Tiara,"  due  not  to  any 
imperfection  in  her  shifting  boards,  but  to  the 
listing  over  of  the  vessel  arising  from  a  cause 
which  we  are  about  to  state.  It  was  not  the 
shifting  of  the  cargo  which  caused  the  vessel  to 
fall  over  on  her  beam  euds,  but  the  'Vlling  over  of 
the  vessel  which  caused  the  cargo  to  shift. 

The  third  question  on  which  our  opinion  is 
asked  is,  "  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  said  steamship,  she  had  suffi- 
cient stability  for  the  safe  carriage  of  grain 
"cargoes?"  Here  then  arises  again  the  same 
question,  which  was  so  fully  discussed  in  the  case 
of  the  "  Tiara."  In  a  work  of  considerable  au- 
thority, "  Stevens  on  Stowage,"  I  find  at  page  374 
of  my  edition  the  following  remarks  :  "  The  cargo 
,c  should  be  so  disposed  that  the  ship  may  be  duly 
"  poised  and  maintain  a  proper  equilibrium,  to  be 
"  neither  too  stiff,  or  too  crank,  qualities  equally 
pernicious.  If  too  stiff,  she  may  carry  mucn 
sail,  whilst  her  masts  are  endangered  by  sudden 
41  jerks  and  excessive  labouring.  If  too  crank, 
•'  she  will  be  unfit  to  carry  sail  without  the  risk 
"  of  oversetting."  The  remarks  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  sailing  vessels,  but  they  are  almost, 
equally  applicable  to  steamers. 

And,  first,  let  us  see  what  amount  of  cargo  this 
vessel  had  on  board.     We  are  told  that  she  had 
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altogether  12,670  quarters,  partly  barley,  partly 
rye ;  now  rye  is  said  to  be  about  2£  per  cent, 
lighter  than  wheat,  and  barley  about  17£  per 
cent. ;  and  assuming  that  there  were  about  equal 
quantities  of  rye  and  barley,  the  whole  cargo 
would  be  about  10  per  cent,  lighter  than  if  it  had 
beeu  wheat ;  consequently  the  12,670  quarters 
of  rye  and  barley  would  be  about  equal  in  weight 
to  1 1,403  quarters  of  wheat.  But  Mr.  Henderson 
has  told  us  that  97  quarters  of  wheat  are  reckoned 
as  equal  to  21  Jth  tons,  so  that  on  this  computa- 
tion the  weight  of  the  cargo  would  be  about 
2,492  tons.  Add  to  this  the  120  to  130  tons  of 
bunker  coals  which  she  had  on  board  when  she 
left  Sulina,  and  we  get  a  total  of  about  2,620  tons, 
and  the  engines  and  boilers,  which,  I  am  told, 
should  also  be  added,  namely,  at  the  rate  of  a  ton 
for  each  horse-power,  or  177  tons  more  ;  and  we 
obtain  a  total  oi  about  2,800  tons  of  dead  weight  on 
board  when  she  left  Sulina.  When  again  she  left 
Malta,  instead  of  only  120  to  130  tons  of  bunker 
coal,  she  had  nearly  300  tons,  which  would  increase 
the  weight  to  about  170  tons,  making  the  total 
weight  2,970  tons.     Seeing,  however,  that  her 

?;ross  tonnage  was  1,944  tons,  this  would  only  give 
ittle  more  than  50  per  cent,  above  her  gross  ton- 
nage, which  the  assessors  inform  me  would  not,  in 
the  case  of  a  good  stable  vessel,  be  excessive.  Nor 
mu»t  it  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  of  the  cargo 
space  in  the 'tween  decks  was  not  chock  full;  for  we 
are  told  that  there  was  not  more  than  from  a  foot  to 
18  inches  of  grain  on  the  floor  of  the  rope  locker 
forward,  and  that  there  was  a  space  of  about  16 
feet  aft  which  had  no  cargo  at  all  in  it. 

Again,  as  to  the  amount  of  her  freeboard,  we 
are  told  that  when  she  left  Sulina  she  drew  20  feet 
6  inches  forward  and  21  feet  6  inches  aft,  giving  a 
mean  of  21  feet,  and  that  with  this  draught  of 
water  she  had  a  freeboard  of  7  feet  6  inches, 
which  would  give  about  3*37  inches  to  every  foot 
of  depth  of  the  vessel's  hold.  This  freeboard 
would  be  slightly  less  when  she  left  Malta;  still, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  assessors,  it  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  the  vessel,  assuming  her  to  have  been 
a  good  stable  vessel.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
either  in  the  weight  of  her  cargo  or  in  the  amount 
of  freeboard  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
she  was  overladen,  always  assuming  that  she  was  a 
stable  vessel. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  was  the  ratio  of  her 
breadth  to  her  depth,  for  on  this  in  great  measure 
would  depend  her  stability.  According  to  the 
copy  register  6he  had  a  beam  of  34*2  feet,  as 
against  a  depth  of  hold  of  25*8  feet,  which  would 
give  a  ratio  of  depth  to  breadth  of  '75  to  '76.  Now 
Mr.  Seddon,  surveyor  to  Liverpool  Lloyd's,  has 
told  us  that  in  his  opinion  a  vessel  with  such  a 
co-efficient  would  certainly  be  a  tender  vessel;  at 
the  same  time  he  stated  that  he  had  known  vessels 
with  a  higher  co-efficient,  and  that  it  varied  from 
•58  to  '82.  That  a  passenger  ship  without  cargo 
in  her  'tween  decks  might  have  as  high  a  co-effi- 
cient as  *82  we  can  well  understand,  but  that  a 
cargo  carrying  ship  with  a  large  quantity  of  cargo 
in  her  'tween  decks  should  have  such  a  ratio 
between  her  depth  and  breadth,  and  yet  be  able 
to  carry  her  cargo  safely,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  vessel  is 
described  as  a  spar-decked  vessel,  and  that  of  her 
gross  tonnage  of  1,944,  only  1,330  tons  was  under 
the  tonnage  deck,  and  no  less  than  614  above  it ; 
and  although  the  whole  of  this  space  was  not 
filled  full  of  grainj  the  greater  part  of  it  certainly 
was.  It  should  also  be  added  that  the  top  of  her 
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tanks  was  4  feet  2  inches  to  4  feet  3  above  the  top  App.  No.  1 1 . 

of  the  keel,  which  would  tend  still  further  to  raise  

her  cargo.  It  was  said,  however,  that  the  rye  and 
barley  were  lighter  than  wheat,  and  this  was  given 
as  a  reason  why  she  probably  would  not  be  so 
tender;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  lighter  the  cargo 
the  more  would  its  centre  of  gravity  be  raised 
above  ihe  keel,  and  consequently  the  more  tender 
would  the  vessel  be.  Nor  was  there  a  single 
witness  who  had  sailed  in  her  who  was  prepared 
to  say  that  she  was  not  a  tender  vessel ;  all  that 
the  master  could  say  was  that  she  was  medium 
stiff  for  a  cargo-laden  ship.  On  the  whole,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  vessel  was 
not  sufficiently  stable  to  carry  the  cargo  which 
she  had  on  board,  having  regard  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  to  the  fact  that  she  would  have  to 
cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay  before  reaching  this 
country.  It  is  true  that  she  encountered  an  ex- 
ceptionally violent  gale,  but  had  she  been  a  more 
stablavessel,  with  less  depth  and  a  greater  breadth 
of  beam,  she  would  no  doubt  have  weathered  the 
gale,  as  so  many  other  vessels  did,  even  with  the 
cargo  which  she  bad  on  board.  The  only  excuse 
that  could  be  offered  for  her  was  that  she  had  been 
built  in  the  year  1870,  when  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  give  vessels  so  broad  a  beam. 

The  next  question  on  which  our  opinion  is  asked 
is,  "  Whether  the  engine-room  skylight  was  pro- 
"  perly  constructed  and  sufficiently  stayed,  having 
"  special  regard  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
"  bulwarks  to  protect  it  from  the  heavy  beam 
u  seas  ?"  The  skylight,  we  are  told,  was  formed 
of  four  upright  iron  plates,  connected  by  angle 
irons  at  the  corners,  and  with  an  angle  iron  run- 
ning along  the  edge  inside.  The  thickness  of  the 
plates  was  3-8 ths  to  7-16ths,  but  there  were  no 
thwartship  stays  and  no  angle  irons  or  vertical 
stays  in  the  middle  to  support  it.  Mr.  Seddon 
told  us  that  he  had  in  one  oi  his  surveys  carefully 
examined  it,  and  seeing  that  it  was  14  feet  long, 
and  that  the  sides  rose  only  from  3  feet  6  to  4  feet 
above  the  deck,  he  did  not  consider  that  they 
required  any  stays  in  the  middle ;  it  was  only 
when  they  were  very  long,  and  when  they  were 
about  6  feet  above  the  deck,  that  he  considered 
stays  necessary.  The  result,  however,  has  shown 
that  this  was  not  so  ;  and  seeing  that  the  sides  of 
the  skylight  were  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  a 
beam  £ea,  the  vessel  having  no  bulwarks,  we  think 
either  that  the  side  plates  should  have  been 
thicker  or  ihat  they  should  have  been  stayed  in 
the  middle  by  stays  or  angle  irons. 

We  are  then  asked  to  say,  "  Whether  the  loss 
*c  of  the  said  steamship  was  caused  by  the  wrong- 
"  ful  acts  and  defaults  of  Charles  Ellis,  the 
master,  (1)  in  neglecting  to  secure  the  cargo 
c  from  shifting,  as  required  by  Section  22  of  tne 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876." 
Now,  in  our  opinion,  no  negligence  has  been 
proved  against  the  master  in  connection  with  the 
shifting  of  the  cargo.  This  vessel,  like  the 
"  Tiara,"  was  exceptionally  well  provided  with 
shifting  boards,  far  oetter  than  the  generality  of 
grain-carrying  vessels,  for  they  extended  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  ship  from  the  upper  deck  to 
the  keelson,  and  were,  so  far  as  appears,  well 
and  securely  fastened.  And  if  after  this  the 
cargo  shifted,  from  the  vessel  falling  over  on  her 
beam  ends,  it  is  impossible  to  hold  that  the 
master  has  been  guilty  of  negligence.  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  Act  of  parliament  could 
never  have  intended  to  say  that  the  master 
should  he  punished  if  the  cargo  shifted,  even 
3  D  though 
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App.No.  11.  though  it  was   shown  that  there  had  been  no 

negligence  or  misconduct  on  his  part. 

Lastly,  we  are  asked  whether  he  is  to  blame 
for  "  Taking  the  vessel  to  sea  too  deeply  laden, 
u  especially  having  regard  to  the  construction  of 
"  the  said  steamship,  her  high  centre  of  gravity, 
"  and  consequent  lack  of  stability,  the  season 
"  of  the  year,  and  the  nature  of  the  intended 
€t  voyage  ? "  Now,  as  1  said  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Tiara,"  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a 
captain  should  be  accurately  informed  of  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  ship, 
whether  laden  or  empty,  seeing  that  it  involves 
intricate  calculations,  dependent  upon  a  number 
of  data,  of  which  the  master  could  know  nothing. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  load  line  would  indicate 
to  him  the  point,  beyond  which  it  would  not  be 
safe  or  prudent  for  him  to  load  her.  In  the 
present  case  the  master  sees,  when  she  leaves 


Sulina,  that  she  is  not  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
load  line,  and  that  she  has  a  freeboard  of  about 
7  feet  3  inches,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
assessors,  would  have  been  ample  had  the  vessel 
been  properly  constructed.  So  far  as  the  master 
is  concerned,  he  seems  to  have  behaved  through- 
out admirably  well,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say 
against  him.  The  fault  lay  with  the  ship  herself, 
with  her  faulty  construction,  which  rendered  her 
totally  unfit  to  carry  even  such  a  cargo  as  she 
had  on  board. 

Neither  party  made  any  application  for  costs. 


(signed) 


(signed) 


IL  C.  Rothery, 

Wreck  Commissioner. 

We  concur. 

George  H.  ForsterA  * 

John  S.  Castle,    '}***»<**- 


(No.  609.) 
"OPHI  It." 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 


In  the  Matter  of  a  Formal  Investigation  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Southampton,  on  the  28th,  29th,  and 
30th  days  of  April  1880,  before  J.  H.  Cooksey  and  Alfred  Pegler,  Justices,  assisted  by 
Captain  Robert  Clarke  and  Captain  Robert  Harland,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the 
Abandonment  of  the  British  Sailing  Ship  "Ophir,"  of  Miramichi,  in  about  latitude  41°  20  '  N., 
and  longitude  56°  30"  W.,  on  or  about  the  21st  day  of  March  1880. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  casualty  occurred 
through  the  excessive  violence  of  the  N.E.  gale,  combined  with  the  high  S.W.  sea,  and  not  from 
any  shifting  of  cargo  or  improper  stowage,  nor  from  any  default  on  the  part  of  the  captain. 

Dated  this  30th  day  of  April  1880. 

(signed)         Jno.  H.  Cooksty,  }  Justices,  Borough  of 

Alfred  Pegler,       )     Southampton. 


We  concur  in  the  above  report. 


(signed)         R.  F.  Clarke, 


Robert  harland,   JAssesaors. 


Annex  to  the  Report. 


The  "  Ophir,"  official  number  61,398,  was  a 
sailing  ship,  built  at  Miramichi  in  the  year  1872, 
of  531*46  tons  register,  and  553*44  tons  gross 
tonnage,  and  was  owned  by  Mr.  Joseph  Myshrall 
and  others,  of  whom,  from  the  statement  of  the 
captain,  it  appears  Messrs.  Taylor  Brothers,  of 
St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  were  the  managing 
owners,  although  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  registered  as  such.  She  appears  to  have 
been  properly  fitted  throughout  with  shifting 
boards  on  each  side  of  the  stanchions.  Her 
pump-well  was  well  and  strongly  built,  and 
secured  and  properly  sheathed  to  make  it  grain 
tight.  She  had  three  well-secured  wooden  bulk- 
heads made  of  3 -inch  deals,  eight  inches  broad 
for  the  uprights,  and  to  which  the  1-inch  boards 
were  fastened.  The  uprights  of  the  two  after 
bulkheads   were  three   feet   apart,   with   single 


boards  fastened  to  them  ;  but  in  the  forward 
bulkhead  they  were  two  feet  apart,  and  the 
boards  were  double,  and  secured  to  the  uprights 
in  such  a  manner  that  none  of  the  bulk  grain 
could  run  out.  These  shifting  boards  and  bulk- 
heads divided  the  bold  into  six  separate  com- 
partments or  bins.  She  was  also  properly  lined 
throughout. 
^  On  the  12th  of  March  she  left  Philadelphia  for 
Newry,  under  the  command  of  Hiram  C.  Crosby, 
with  a  crew  of  11  hands  all  told,  and  with  a 
cargo  of  about  3,400  quarters  of  maize,  of  which 
about  570  quarters  were  in  bags  and  the  re- 
mainder in  bulk.  The  cargo  was  stowed  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  surveyor  for  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Underwriters,  who  decided  the 
depth  of  water  to  which  the  ship  might  be 
loaded. 

Her 
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Her  draught  of  water  wheu  thus  loaded  and 
in  fresh  water  was  16  feet  10  inches  forward, 
and  17  feet  aft,  and  her  freeboard  would  be  about 
3  feet  5  inches  when  in  salt  water. 

The  ship  experienced  changeable  and  heavy 
weather  from  the  time  of  starting,  but  nothing 
serious  occurred  until  the  evening  of  20th  March, 
when  a  NJE.  gale  suddenly  sprung  up,  a  heavy 
S.W.  sea  still  running,  caused  by  the  gale  that 
had  been  blowing  from  that  quarter  during  the 
day.  The  ship  was  thrown  on  her  beam  ends,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  N.E.  gale,  by  one  of 
the  many  furious  squalls  then  prevailing ;  and  to 
right  the  vessel,  the  captain,  after  consulting  with 
his  mate,  determined  to  cut  away  the  foremast. 
The  foremast,  in  going  over  the  side,  took  the 
mainmast  and  bowsprit  with  it,  and  the  ship  then 
righted  herself.  At  midnight  the  fore  hatch  was 
taken  off,  and  the  cargo  was  found  not  to  have 
shifted,  but  there  was  four  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold.  The  pumps  were  kept  working  as  well  as 
-the  weather  would  admit  of,  but  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  21st  the  water  had  risen  to 
11  feet  in  the  forward  hold;  and  as  the  water 
still  gained  on  the  pumps  and  the  gale  continued 
increasing,  the  loss  of  the  ship  appeared  to  be 
inevitable,  and  therefore,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  lives,  the  captain  and  crew  abandoned  the 
ship  in  the  pinnace  at  about  11  o'clock  in  themorn- 
ing  of  21st  March,  and  were  picked  up  by  the 
S.S.  "  Neckar"on  the  23rd  of  March,  and  brought 
by  that  steamer  to  Southampton,  and  landed  at 
that  port. 

Dated  at  Southampton  this  30th  day  of  March 
1880. 

(signed)         J  no.  H.Cooksey,  j  Ju8tices. 

Alfred  Pegler,       ) 

R.  F.  Clarke,        |Asgesgors. 
Robert  Harlaml,  ) 

Court  of  Inquiry,  Southampton,  29th  April  1880. 

The  "  Oram." 

The  Board  of  Trade  desire  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  upon  the  following  questions,  in  reference 
to  the  causes  of  the  casualty  which  occurred  to 
the  ship  "Ophir"  on  the  21st  March  1880  :— 

1st.  Was  the  vessel  when  she  left  Philadelphia 
in  good  and  seaworthy  condition  ? 

2nd.  Was  she  overladen,  and  had  she  sufficient 
freeboard  ? 

3rd.  Was  her  cargo  properly  stowed  ? 

4th,  Had  she,  as  laden,  sufficient  stability  ? 

5th.  What  was  the  cause  of  her  going  suddenly 
over  on  her  beam  ends  ;  did  the  cargo  shift  ? 

6th.  Were  proper  measures  taken  to  right  the 
ship? 

7th.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  vessel  there- 
after making  so  much  water  ? 


8th.  Was  every  possible  effort  made  to  ascer-  App.  No.  II 
tain  the  cause  of  the  leak,  and  to  stop  it  ? 

9th.  Was  the  vessel  navigated  with  proper 
and  seamanlike  care ;  was  she  properly  manned  ? 

10th.  Is  the  master  in  default? 

If  the  master  be  in  default,  the  Board  of  Trade 
are  of  opinion  that  his  certificate  should  be  dealt 
with. 

(signed)         Wm.  W.  Raveuhill, 

Counsel  for  the  Board  of  Trade. 

1st.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  vessel  when 
she  left  Philadelphia  was  in  good  and  seaworthy 
condition,  as  regards  her  spars,  sails,  rigging,  and 
hull. 

2nd.  As  the  ship  only  had  a  freeboard  of 
3  feet  5  inches,  and  as  her  depth  of  hold  was 
17  j  feet,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  freeboard 
was  insufficient. 

3rd.  From  the  evidence,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  cargo  must  have  been  well  and  properly 
stowed. 

4th.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  ship  had  suf- 
ficient stability. 

5th.  The  extreme  violence  of  the  gale,  and 
from  the  evidence  of  the  crew,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  cargo  did  not  shift  at  any  time. 

6  th.  Proper  measures  were  taken  to  right  the 
ship. 

^  7th.  Taking  into  consideration  the  impossi- 
bility of  cutting  away  the  starboard  rigging 
through  the  ship  being  on  her  beam  ends,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  vessel  must  have  injured  her 
lee  side  or  bilge  by  bumping  against  the  mast ; 
also  the  continuous  tugging  of  the  mast  and 
rigging  at  the  starboard  chain-plate  bolts  must 
have  drawn  them  out,  causing  a  heavy  leakage 
in  each  hole,  and  possibly  rending  the  outside 

Elanking,  some  of  the  port  bolts  being  found  to 
e  drawn  when  the  captain  went  into  the  forward 
hold,  which  were  immediately  plugged, 

8th.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, all  was  done  that  could  have  been  done. 

9th.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  captain  navi- 
gated the  ship  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care, 
but  that  she  was  insufficiently  manned,  although 
the  crew  were  perfectly  satisfied. 

10th,  We  do  not  consider  the  captain  in  de- 
fault. 

Dated  at  the  Guildhall,  Southampton,  this 
30th  day  of  April  1880. 


(signed) 


Jno.  H.  Coohsey,  1  T     ,. 
Alfred  Pegler,      J Jmtlces' 

R.  F.  Clarke.       \  A 
Robert  Borland,  /Aweesors. 


0,116— Sess.  2. 
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(No.  617.) 

"NENUPHAR. 


i> 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 


In  the  Matter  of  a  Formal  Investigation  held  at  St  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  on  the  1 1th  and 
12th  days  of  May  1880,  before  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  Esq.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate, 
assisted  by  Captains  Castle  and  French,  Nautical  Assessors,  into  the  circumstances  attending 
the  abandonment  of  the  British  sailing  ship  <:  Nenuphar,"  of  Yarmouth,  N.S.,  in  about  lat.  39* 
N.  and  long.  59°  10'  W.,  on  the  28th  day  of  March  1880. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  said  ship  was  not  pre- 
maturely abandoned,  and  that  her  loss  was  owing  to  the  perils  cf  the  seas. 

Dated  this  12th  day  of  May  1880. 

(signed)         T.  S*  Raffles,  Judge. 
AVc  concur  in  the  above  report, 

(signed)         John  &  Castle,  \Agt;cws 

A.  I\  French,    J  Asscssor&- 


Annex  to  the  Report. 


The   "Nenuphar,"   official    number,   61,835, 
was  a  barque  built  of  wood  at  Port  Gilbert,  in 
Nova   Scotia,  in   1872.     She  was  owned  by  Mr. 
John  Lovitt,  of  Yarmouth,  N.S.,  and  others,  and 
registered  there  of  846'  14  tons.     It  appeared  that 
on  the  voyage  previous  to  her  last  one,  which 
commenced  in  June  1879,  she  loaded  a  cargo  of 
1,300  tons  of  wheat  at  Baltimore  for  Cork,  her 
draught  of  water  being  20  feet  2  inches  forward, 
and  20  feet  10  inches  aft,  and  she  arrived  there 
safely  and  delivered  her  cargo.     On  the  29th  of 
November  last  she  left  Limerick  in  ballast  for 
Baltimore,  and  on  arrival  there  she  was  properly 
fitted  with  shifting  boards  and  bulkheads,  for  the 
reception  of  a  cargo  of  maize,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  port  warden  at  that  port.     The  shifting 
boards  were  fitted  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
upper  deck  down  to  the  'tween  decks,  and  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  'tween  decks  to  the  keelson. 
They  were  said  to   have  been   2^-inch  planks, 
nailed  on  each  side  of  the  stanchions,  and  pro- 
perly shored  from  the  bilges.     There  were  also 
four  bulkheads,  one  on  the  fore  part  of  the  fore 
hatchway,  one  before  the  main  hatch,  one  about 
two  feet  abaft  the  mainmast,  and  another  abaft 
the  after  hatch.     The  lower  hold  was  filled  with 
grain  in  bulk,  with  the  exception  of  the  ends  of 
the  vessel,  which  were  kept  clear  of  cargo.     In 
the  'tween  decks  there  were  about  two  feet  of 
loose  grain,  above   which  were  laid  planks  and 
then  bags,  the  first  tier  being  stowed  athwart 
ships,  and  the  remainder  fore  and  aft.     At  the 
fore  hatchway  there  was  a  little  place  left,  suffi- 
cient to  coil  away  hawsers  and  spare  gear.     The 
main  and  after  hatchways  were  quite  full,  and  the 
total  amount  of  cargo  was  1,200  tons,  of  which 
there  were  about  4,130  bags.     The  cargo  was 
stowed  by  an  experienced  stevedore.     The  "  Ne- 
nuphar" left  Baltimore  bound  for  Londonderry 
on  the  5th  of  March  last,  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  James  Cain,  who  was  not  before  the  Court, 
having  returned  home  before  notice  of  this  in- 
quiry could  be  served  upon  them,  and  with  a 
crew  of  14  hands,  all  told,  and  one  passenger,  the 


master's  wife,  her  draught  of  water  being  19  feet 

8  inches  forward,  and  20  feet  four  inches  aft,  and 
she  had  a  freeboard  of  about  4  feet  1  inch,  Plim- 
soll's  mark  being  about  two  inches  above  the 
water,  and  it  was  also  stated  that  she  was  not 
loaded  up  to  a  mark  which  the  port  warden  had 
chalked  on  the  vessel's  side  before  her  loading 
was  commenced.  She  appeared  to  have  been 
fitted  with  two  fly-wheel  pumps,  and  had  four 
boats,  which  were  in  good  condition  on  leaving 
Baltimore.  She  had  only  one  spare  spar,  a  fore- 
topmast,  which  had  formerly  been  in  the  ship 
and  had  been  replaced  by  a  better  one  before 
leaving  Baltimore.  On  the  13th  of  March  she 
passed  Cape  Henry,  the  wind  being  moderate 
from  the  S.W.,  which  continued  until  the  19th, 
when  the  wind  hauled  round  from  the  N.E.,  the 
ship  being  then  under  all  plain  sail  on  the  star- 
board tack.  At  4  p.m.  the  same  day  the  wind 
increased,  having  shifted  to  S*E.  They  then 
shortened  sail,  and  reefed  the  upper  topsails.  At 
6  p.m.  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale,  and  the 
upper  topsails  and  mainsail  were  taken  in.     At 

9  p.m.  the  barometer  had  gone  down  to  23*40, 
and  the  vessel  was  then  hove  to  on  the  starboard 
tack  under  the  lower  main  topsail,  reefed  main  try- 
sail, and  fore  topmast  staysail.  The  gale  increased 
during  the  night,  and  at  6  a.m.  on  the  20th  the 
main  topsail  was  goose-winged.  At  9  a.m.  the 
lee  rail  was  under  water,  and  it  was  then  blowing 
a  very  heavy  gale,  and  the  master  gave  orders  for 
the  topgallant  masts  to  be  cut  away,  which  was 
done.  The  gale  continued,  and  shortly  after  the 
fore  topmast  was  cut  away,  and  subsequently  the 
fore  roast,  which  carried  away  the  main  topmast, 
the  bowsprit  and  jib  boom  going  about  the  6ame 
time.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  end  seizings  of 
the  main  stays  were  cut  to  enable  them  to  get 
clear  of  the  foremast,  which  caused  the  mainmast 
to  rake  aft,  and  also  slackened  the  shrouds.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the 
stays  with  luff  tackles,  but  the  mast  continued  to 
sway  about,  and  at  2  a.m.  on  the  21st  it  was  cut 
away.     In  falling  it  broke  the  spindle  of  the  lee 

pump, 
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Eump,  and  tore  out  one  or  more  of  the  channel 
olts.     After  this  the  gale  moderated,  and  the 
ship  became  perfectly  upright,  and  was  pumped 
out  dry.     On  the  22nd  a  jury  mast  was  rigged 
forward  with  the  spare  topmast,  on  which  a  stay- 
sail was  set.     On  the  23rd  the  gale  increased, 
and  they  threw  some  cargo  overboard  from  the 
after  hold.     At  4  p.m.  the  hatches  were  put  on, 
as  she  was  shipping  water.     During  the  night  a 
hawser  was  made  fast  to  the  spanker  boom,  and 
it  was  put  over  the  bows  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  ship's  head  to  sea.     About  midnight  of 
the  24th  tne  American  ship  "  Washington,"  of 
New  York,  bore  down  upon  them,  and  asked  if 
they  wished  to  be  taken  off,  to  which  they  agreed, 
but  there  was  too  much  sea  on  at  the  time  to 
lower  a  boat,  and  the  "  Washington "  remained 
by  them  until  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  when 
she  sent  one  of  her  boats  to  the  "  Nenuphar,'* 
which  was  unfortunately  capsized  under  her  stern, 
but  they  were  rescued  by  one  of  the  "  Nenu- 
phar's  boats.     About   2    a.m.   on  the  28th   the 
captain  and  crew  abandoned  the  ship,  and  went 
on  board  the  "  Washington  "  in  their  own  boats, 
and  were  landed  at  Falmouth  on  the  21st  April, 
having  been  very  kindly  received  and  treated  on 
board  the  "  Washington."     No  lives  were  lost. 
The  "  Nenuphar"  was  abandoned  in  about  lat. 
39°  N.  and  long.  59°  10'  W. 

Upon  the  evidence  being  closed,  Mr.  Paxton, 
the  solicitor  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  desired  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  upon  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

1st.  Whether  the  vessel,  when  she  left  Balti- 
more, was  generally  in  good  and  seaworthy  con- 
dition, and  particularly, 

1st.  Was  she  overladen  ? 


2ndly.  Was  her  cargo  properly  stowed,  and  ^pp.  No.  1 1 
had  she  sufficient  stability  ? 

3rdly.  Was  she  properly  equipped  with  spare 
spars  ? 

2ndly.  Were  proper  and  seamanlike  measures 
taken  on  and  after  the  19th  instant  to  save  the 
ship? 

3rdly.  Was  she  prematurely  abandoned  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  the  Court  was 
of  opinion  that  the  "  Nenuphar,"  when  she  left 
Baltimore  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition. 
They  could  not  say  that  she  was  overladen,  but 
she  had  a  very  full  cargo,  though  somewhat  less 
than  she  had  safely  carried  on  a  previous  voyage, 
which,  however,  was  during  the  summer.     The 
cargo  appeared  to  have  been  properly  stowed,  and 
it  would  seem  from  the  evidence  not  to   have 
shifted  in  the  least  during  the  bad  weather  which 
the  vessel  encountered,  and  she    had  sufficient 
stability.     The  Court  were  of  opinion  that  she 
was  not  properly  equipped  with  spare  spars.     It 
was  possible  that  had  she  been  better  equipped 
in  this  respect,  the  master  might  have  succeeded 
in  getting  his  ship  into  a  port.     As   to  the  2nd 
question,  the  Court  thought  that  the  conduct  of 
the  master  in  cutting  away  tjie  lower  masts  was 
somewhat  open  to  doubt,  though  they  gave  him 
credit   for  acting  to  the    best   of  his  judgment 
under  the  circumstances.     In  other  respects  he 
appeared  to  have  done  all  he  could  for  his  ship. 
In  reply  to  the  3rd  question,  the  Court  could  not 
say,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence,  that  this  vessel 
was  abandoned  prematurely.    Though  the  vessel 
had,  when  left,  not  a  large  quantity  of  water  in 
her,  the  master,  with  only  one  spare  spar  on 
board,  would  probably  have  found  it  difficult  to 
have  taken  her  into  port. 


SHIPS  LADEN  WITH  COAL. 


(No.  565.) 

S.S.  "  MARLBOROUGH. " 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 


In  the  Matter  of  a  Formal  Investigation  held  at  Poplar  on  the  19th  and  20th  days  of  March  1880, 
and  at  Westminster  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  days  of  the  same  month,  before  H.  C.  Rothery, 
Esquire,  Wreck  Commissioner,  assisted  by  Captain  Ronaldson,  Captain  Ward,  and  C.  W. 
Merrifield,  Esquire,  as  Assessors,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  supposed  loss  of  the 
steamship  "  Marlborough,"  of  Hull,  whilst  on  a  voyage  from  Cardiff  to  Genoa  with  a  cargo 
of  coals. 

Report  op  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances   of  the  above-mentioned  shipping 
casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  annexed  : — 

1.  That  the  load-line  was  not  in  a  proper  position  on  the  ship's  side,  either  at  4  feet,  or  even  at 
4  feet  6  inches  below  the  upper  deck. 

2.  That,  when  the  ship  left  on  her  last  voyage,  she  was  overladen. 

3.  That,  apart  from  all  queptions  of  overloading  and  ventilation,  the  cargo  was  properly  stowed 
and  trimmed. 


4.  That  she  was  not  properly  or  sufficiently  manned. 
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5.  That, 
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5.  That,  looking  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  vessel,  the  depth  to  which  sh.2  was  loaded, 
an  1  the  nature  of  the  cargo  which  she  had  on  board,  she  had  not  sufficient  stability  for  a  winter  or 
for  any  voyage. 

6.  That  4  feet  was  not  a  sufficient  freeboard  for  a  winter  or  for  any  voyage. 

7.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  her  loss  was  probably  clue  to  her  having  been  swamped  or 
overturned. 

8.  That  the  load-line  was  placed  at  4  feet  below  the  upper  deck  by  the  order  and  with  the  know- 
ledge and  sanction  of  the  managing  owner, 

9.  That  she  was  overladen  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  managing  owner. 

10.  That  she  was  undermanned  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  managing  owner. 

The  Court  accordingly  condemns  David  Parkinson  Garbutt,  of  Marlborough  House,  Anlaby- 
road,  Kingston-upon-HuIl,  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  (250  /.),  nomine  expensarwn, 
50  7.  thereof  to  be  applied  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Court,  and  200 1,  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 


Dated  this  23rd  day  of  March  1880. 
We  concur  in  the  above  report. 


(signed)         H.  C.  Rothery,  Wreck  Commissioner. 


(signed) 


A.  Ronaldson,       "] 
C.  Y,  Ward,         [Assessors. 
•     C.  W.  Mcrrifteld,) 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 

In  the  Matter  of  a  Formal  Investigation  held  at  Poplar  on  the  19th  and  20th  days  of  Mar  oh  1330, 
and  at  Westminster  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  days  of  the  same  month,  before  Henry  Cadogan 
Rothery,  Esquire,  Wreck  Commissioner,  assisted  by  Captain  Ronaldson,  Captain  Ward, 
and  C.  W.  Merrifield,  Esquire,  as  Assessors,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  supposed 
loss  of  the  steamship"  Marlborough,"  of  Hull,  on  a  voyage  from  CardiT  to  Genoa  with  a  cargo 
of  coals. 

The  Court  orders  that  David  Parkinson  Garbutt,  of  Marlborough  House,  Anlaby-road, 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  shipowner,  the  managing  owner  of  the  said  steamship  "  Marlborough,"  do 
pay  to  the  solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  (250/.^  on 
account  of  the  expenses  of  this  investigation. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  23rd  day  of  March  1880. 

(signed)         //.  C.  Rothery,  Wreck  Commissioner. 


Annex  to  the  Report. 


This  case  was  opened  at  Poplar  on  Friday  the 
19th  day  of  March  instant,  when  Mr.  Mansel 
Jones  and  Mr.  McConnell  appeared  for  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Bucknill  for  the  owner  of 
the  "  Marlborough,"  and  Mr.  Nelson  for  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  late  master.  The  case 
not  having  been  concluded  on  Saturday  the  20th, 
counsel  asked  that  the  further  hearing  might 
take  place  at  Westminster,  on  account  of  the 
very  great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  to  all 
parties  in  having  to  attend  at  Poplar;  and  I 
accordingly  adjourned  it  to  Westminster,  where 
the  case  was  finally  heard  and  disposed  of  on  the 
22nd  and  23rd  instant. 

After  12  witnesses  had  been  produced  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  examined,  Mr.  Mansel 
Jones  stated  that  the  Board  of  Trade  desired 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  the  following 
questions : — 

'•  1.  Whether  the  disc  or  load-line  was  placed 
in  a  proper  position  on  the  ship's  side  ? 

**  2.  Whether  she  was  overladen  ? 


"  3.  Whether  her  cargo  was  properly  stowed 
and  trimmed  ? 

"  4.  Whether  she  was  properly  and  sufficiently 
manned  ? 

"  5.  Whether,  looking  to  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  vessel,  and  the  depth  to  which  she 
was  loaded,  with  the  nature  of  the  cargo  she  had 
on  board,  she  had  sufficient  stability  for  a  winter, 
or  any  voyage  ? 

"  6.  Whether  4  feet  was  a  sufficient  freeboard 
for  a  winter,  or  any  voyage  ? 

"  7.  What,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  was 
the  probable  cause  of  the  loss  or  supposed  loss 
of  this  vessel  ? 

"  8.  Was  the  load-line  mark  placed  at  4  feet 
from  the  upper  deck  by  the  order  or  with  the 
knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  managing  owner  ? 

"  9.  Was  she  overladen  with  the  knowledge  or 
sanction  of  the  managing  owner? 

"10.  Was 
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"  10.  Was  she  undermanned  with  the  know- 
ledge or  sanction  of  the  managing  owner  ?" 

The  owner  of  the  ship  having  been  produced 
and  examined,  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Bucknill  then 
addressed  the  Court  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
parties,  and  Mr.  Mansel  Jones  having  been  heard 
in  reply,  the  Court  proceeded  to  give  judgment 
on  the  questions  on  which  its  opinion  had  been 
asked. 

The  "  Marlborough"  was  an  iron  screw  steam*- 
ship,  belonging  to  the  port  of  Hull,  of  2,30ft  tons 
gross,  and  1,498  tons  net  register,  and  was  fitted 
with  engines  of  250  horse-power.  She  was  built  at 
Sunderland  in  the  year  1878  by  Messrs.  Bartram, 
Htaswell,andCo;,andat  the  time  of  her  loss  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  David  Parkinson  Garbutt,  of 
Marlborough  House,  Anlaby-road,  Hull,  Mr. 
Garbutt  being  likewise  the  managing  owner,  but 
he  had  mortgaged  the  whole  of  the  shares  to  a 
Mr.  Richard  Berridge  to  secure  an  account  cur- 
rent with  interest.  She  left  Cardiff  on  the  29th 
of  November  last  with  a  cargo  of  coals  bound  to 
Genoa,  and  having  a  crew  of  25  hands  all  told, 
and  in  charge  of  a  duly  licensed  pilot.  Soon 
after  passing  Nash  Point  the  pilot  left  her,  and 
from  that  time  she  has  not  been  seen  or  heard  of, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  has  long 
since  perished  with  all  hands.  As  she  belonged 
to  a  class  of  vessel  of  which  we  are  told  a  great 
many  were  lost  during  the  last  three  months  of 
1879,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  was  her 
build  and  construction,  and  what  the  character 
of  her  fittings  and  equipments,  and  this  we  are 
able  to  do,  owing  to  the  very  full  and  detailed 
plans  which  have  been  laid  before  us. 

She  was  what  is  called  a  three-decked  ship, 
having  the  two  upper  decks  laid,  and  orlop  or 
hold  beams  below.  She  had  four  holds,  two 
before  the  engines,  called  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  two 
abaft,  called  Nos.  3  and  4.  She  had  six  iron 
watertight  bulkheads,  namely,  a  collision  bulk- 
head forward,  one  between  Nos.  1  and  2  holds, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  engine-roonr  compartment, 
one  between  Nos.  3  and  4  holds,  and  a  sixth  right 
aft  in  the  way  of  the  stuffing  box.  Of  these, 
the  collision  bulkhead  and  the  bulkheads  forward 
and  aft  of  the  engine-room  went  up  to  the  upper 
deck ;  the  bulkheads  separating  the  holds  went 
to  the  main  deck  ;  and  the  after  bulkhead  only 
to  the  hold  beams.  She  had  two  water-ballast 
tanks,  one  of  which  was  immediately  forward  of 
the  engine-room,  was  76  feet  long,  and  extended 
the  whole  length  of  No.  2  hold ;  the  other  com- 
menced at  the  after  engine-room  bulkhead,  ran 
92  feet  aft,  and  was  divided  into  two  by  the  bulk- 
head separating  Nos.  3  and  4  holds.  The  top  of 
the  forward  tank  stood  about  3  feet  6  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  keel ;  that  of  the  after  tank  was 
about  3  feet  9  inches  in  the  fore  part,  rising  to 
about  4  feet  at  the  after  end.  All  the  tanks 
together  contained  about  350  tons ;.  but  how 
much  each  tank  held  we  could  not  learn ;  some- 
thing, indeed,  was  said  in  one  of  the  master's 
letters  as  to  the  after  tank  containing  167  tone, 
but  whether  this  meant  both  the  tanks  or  only 
one  of  them  does  not  very  clearly  appear.  She 
had  a  short  poop  aft,  a  bridge  house  amidships, 
containing  the  officers'  and  engineers1  quarters, 
and  a  raised  forecastle  forward ;  all  these  were 
above  the  upper  deck,  the  whole  of  the  space 
below  the  deck  being  available  for  cargo.  I 
should  add  that  in  the  bridge  house  amidships 
there  were  two  alley  ways  with  doors  at  each  end 
opening  outwards.     She  had  close  bulwarks  all 
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round,  rising  about  3  feet  6  inches  above  the  An    N    n 

deck,  with  eight  bulwark  ports  and  six  scuppers        _ _ 

on  each  side.  The  engine-room  skylight,  which 
was  abaft  the  bridge-house,  stood  on  the  top  of 
an  iron  casing  rising  7  feet  above  the  upper  deck, 
and  was  fitted  with  teak  shutters  and  bull's-eye 
lights.  She  had  four  boats,  two  lifeboats,  a  gig, 
and  a  cutter,  and  her  pumping  arrangements 
seem  to  have  been  good.  Her  length,  according 
to  the  register,  was  301  feet,  her  main  breadth  to 
outside  ot  plank  36  feet,  and  her  depth  in  hold 
from  tonnage  deck  to  ceiling  at  midships  was 
25*3  feet.  The  plates  along  the  garboard  strake 
were  i|ths  thick,  thence  to  the  shear  strake  they 
were  iitns»  and  tDe  shear  strake  was  again  |  Jths. 
She  seems  to  have  been  a  strongly  built  vessel, 
having  cost  33,000/.,  besides  1,000/.  for  extras, 
and  when  completed  she  was  classed  100  A  1  at 
Lloyd's.  I  should  add  that  she  was  finished  and 
delivered  over  to  the  owner  before  the  end  of 
1878,  and  had  made  three  complete  voyages,  and 
was  outward  bound  on  her  fourth  voyage  when 
she  was  lost. 

Now  the  first  question  on  which  our  opinion 
has  been  asked  is,  "Whether  the  disc  or  load-line 
"  was  placed  in  a  proper  position  on  the  ship's 
"  side,"  and  with  it  may  be  conveniently  taken 
the  sixth  question,  namely,  "  Whether  4  feet  was 
"  a  sufficient  freeboard  for  a  winter  or  for  any 
"  voyage."  It  seems  that,  according  to  the  con- 
tract, the  vessel  was  to  have  a  total  dead  weight 
carrying  capacity  of  about  3,200  tons,  with  a 
clear  side  or  freeboard  of  5  feet,  but  that  before 
she  left  the  builders'  hands  instructions  were 
given  to  thrm  (we  shall  presently  see  by  whom) 
to  put  the  load-line  at  4  feet  6  inches ;  and  that 
was  accordingly  done.  ^  After  the  first  voyage, 
orders  were  given  to  raise  it  6  inches  higher,  and 
it  was  thereupon  placed  at  4  feet,  and  was  in  that 
position  when  the  vessel  left  Cardiff  on  her  last 
voyage.  Now  the  load-line  on  the  ship's  side 
marks  the  point  to  which  the  owner  claims  a 
right  to  load  her  down,  which  right,  I  may 
observe  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  exercised 
by  Mr.  Garbutt  without  stint  or  scruple.  But  a 
freeboard  of  4  feet  gives  on  a  depth  of  25  3  feet 
something  less  than  2  inches  to  every  foot  of 
hold,  an  amount  of  freeboard  which  not  one  of 
the  witnesses  has  been  bold  enough  to  come  for- 
ward and  say  was  sufficient.  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
manager  to  the  builders,  told  us  that  although 
the  contract  provided  that  she  should  be  capable 
of  carrying  a  dead  weight  of  3,200  tons  upon  a 
freeboard  of  5  feet,  that  did  not  mean  that  she 
could  be  loaded  with  safety  down  to  5  feet ;  in 
his  opinion  she  ought  not  to  have  been  loaded 
below  5  feet  6  inches.  Again,  Captain  Jennison, 
who  acted  as  chief  officer  on  the  second  and  third  ' 
voyages,  told  us  that,  in  his  opinion,  she  ought  to 
have  had  a  freeboard  of  from  5  feet  to  5  feet 
6  inches,  or  at  all  events  of  5  feet.  And  Captain 
Edgell,  a  gentleman  of  very  large  experience, 
both  as  a  master  mariner  and  as  a  surveyor  of 
shipping,  has  told  us  that,  in  his  opinion,  she 
ought  to  have  had  a  freeboard  of  not  less  than 
6  feet  in  summer,  and  of  6  J  feet  in  winter.  I 
may  add  that,  according  to  the  tables  published 
by  Mr.  Rundell,  the  secretary  to  the  Liverpool 
Underwriters'  Association,  a  gentleman  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration, 
she  ought  to  have  had  a  freeboard  of  not  less 
than  7  feet  1 J  inches.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
the  only  answer  which  can  properly  be  given  to 
the  first  and  sixth  questions  must  be  that  the 
3  d  4  load-line 
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App.'Xo.  11.  load-line  was  not  placed  in  a  proper  position  on 
the  ship's  side,  and  that  4  feet  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient freeboard  either  for  a  wiuter  or  for  any 
voyage. 

The  next  question,  on  which  our  opinion  has 
been  asked,  is  whether  the  vessel  was  overladen 
on  her  last  voyage.  It  appears  that  on  each 
occasion  the  vessel  carried  coals  outwards,  the 
first  time  from  the  Tyne,  and  the  three  last 
voyages  from  Cardiif;  it  may  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  see  what  quantity  of  coals  and  what 
amount  of  freeboard  she  had  on  each  of  these 
occasions.  The  first  voyage  commenced  on 
1st  January  1879,  and  on  that  occasion  she  car- 
ried 2,655  tons  of  coal  as  cargo,  and  563  tons  of 
bunker  coal,  or  a  total  of  3,218  tons,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  official  lop  book  her  draft  was  22  feet 
6  forward,  and  23  feet  aft,  giving  a  mean  of 
22  feet  9,  and,  as  Mr.  Campbell  tells  us,  that  the 
total  depth  of  the  vessel's  amidships,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  keel  was  27  feet  6J  inches,  this 
would  give  her  a  freeboard  of  4  feet  9^  inches. 
Her  second  voyage  commenced  on  the  8th  of 
May,  and  she  carried  2,694  tons  of  cargo  and 
645  tons  of  bunker  coal,  making  3,339  tons 
altogether ;  and  her  draft  was  23  feet  7  forward 
and  23  feet  6  aft,  or  a  mean  of  23  feet  6 J  inches, 
giving  her  a  freeboard  of  4  feet  exactly.  I  ought, 
however,  here  to  state  that  Captain  Jennison, 
who  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  vessel  on  that 
voyage,  told  us  that  when  she  left  the  Roath 
Dock  the  water  was  2  inches  above  the  load- 
line,  but  that  it  was  thought  that  she  would  rise 
that  much  when  she  got  into  salt  water;  the 
entries,  therefore,  in  the  log  book  which  make 
her  freeboard  to  be  4  feet  must  have  been  intended 
to  express  not  what  it  was  when  leaving  port 
but  what  it  would  probably  be  when  she  got  to 
sea.  The  third  voyage  commenced  on  the  1 5  th 
August,  and  on  that  occasion  she  had  2,340  tons 
of  cargo,  and  902  tons  of  bu-iker  coal,  or  a  total 
of  3,242  tons,  and  her  draft  was  23  feet  forward 
and  23  feet  6  aft,  or  a  mean  of  23  feet  4£ 
inches,  giving  her  a  freeboard  of  4  feet  2  inches. 
The  fourth  and  the  last  voyage  commenced  on 
the  29th  of  November  last,  and  she  then  had 
2,511  tons  of  cargo,  and  859  tons  of  bunker  coal, 
or  a  total  of  3,370  tons.  What  was  her  draft  of 
water,  and  what  her  freeboard  on  this  occasion 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  correctly 
ascertained,  for  the  loading  was  only  finished  at 
8  p.m.  of  the  28th,  and  she  left  before  daylight  of 
the  29th;  but  according  to  the  foreman  coal 
trimmer  the  loading  marks  on  her  stern  post  and 
stem,  which  were  marked  to  24  feet,  were  sub- 
merged before  the  loading  was  completed,  and 
after  it  was  completed,  he  and  the  captain  went 
.with  a  lantern  to  look  for  the  load-line,  but  found 
that  both  it  and  the  disc  were  below  the  water, 
and  as  the  top  of  the  disc  would  be  6  inches 
above  the  load-line,  this  would  give  her  less  than 
3  feet  6  of  freeboard.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
state  that  at  that  time  her  ballast  tanks  or  some 
portion  of  them  seem  to  have  had  water  in  them,  a 
fresh  engineer  having  just  joined  her  who  had 
not  had  time  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  pumping  arrangements.  She  would,  there- 
fore, no  doubt  have  risen  somewhat  after  the 
tanks  had  been  pumped  out,  and  when  she  had 
got  into  salt  water,  but  how  much  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Seeing,  however,  that  she  had  on  board 
on  her  last  voyage  about  30  tons  more  than  on  the 
second  voyage,  when  according  to  the  official  log* 
book  her  freeboard  was  only  4  feet,  and  accord- 


ing to  the  chief  officer  the  water  was,  on  her 
leaving  the  Roath  Dock,  two  inches  above  the 
load-line  ;  and  that  she  had  120  tons  more  than 
on  the  third  voyage,  when  the  log  book  states 
her  freeboard  to  have  been  4  feet  2,  I  think  we 
may  safely  assume  that  on  her  last  voyage  she 
would  when  she  left  the  Roath  Dock  have  been 
sunk  at  least  some  3  or  4  inches  belowr  the  load- 
line,  thus  giving  her  a  freeboard  of  only  3  feet  8 
or  3  feet  9  inches,  the  vessel,  we  are  told,  sinking 
an  inch  for  every  22  or  23  tons. 

We  find  then  that  on  all  these  four  voyages  the 
freeboard  varied  from  4  feet  9£  inches  on  the 
first  to  something  less  than  4  feet  on  the  last,  but 
if  Captain  Edgell,  and  the  other  witnesses  who 
have   been  examined  are  right  in  saying  that 
she   should  have  had   a  freeboard   of  not  less 
than  from  5  feet  6  to  6  feet  6,   it  is  obvious  she 
must  have  been  grievously  overladen  on  all  the 
voyages,  and  especially  on  the  last  voyage,  when 
she  was  more  deeply  laden  and  had  less  freeboard 
than  on  any  of  the  preceding  occasions,  and  this 
too  with  a  winter  voyage  before  her.      It  may 
perhaps,  however,  be  said,  that  the  position  of  the 
load-line  and  the  amount  of  freeboard  which  a 
vessel   ought  to    have  is  after   all  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  that  no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  the  proportion  which  should  be 
allowed  between  the  freeboard  and  the  depth  of 
hold.     It,  may,  therefore,  be  proper  to  see  how 
the  vessel  appears  to  have  behaved  on  some  of 
her    previous  voyages  Tvhen  she  was  so  deeply 
laden  as  we  have  seen  her  to  have  been. 

As  to  how  she  behaved  goiug  oat  on  her 
first  voyage,  we  have  no  knowledge,  no  witness 
having  been  produced  who  could  speak  to  it. 
It  seems,  however,  that  she  returned  from  New 
York  with  a  full  general  cargo,  "  every  available 
inch  of  space  having,"  according  to  the  master's 
letter  of  the  19th  of  March  1879,  "  been  utilized," 
and  that  she  then  drew  21  feet  5  forward,  and 
22  feet  6  inches  aft,  or  a  mean  of  21  feet  11  j, 
giving  her  a  feeboard  of  5  feet  7  inches.  Thus 
loaded,  she  left  New  York ;  but,  meeting  with 
bad  weather,  she  got  a  list,  and  had  to  return  to 
port  to  re-stow  her  cargo.  On  her  return  to  this 
country  a  protest  was  made,  which  has  been 
brought  in ;  and  on  examining  it,  we  find  that 
even  with  a  freeboard  of  5  feet  7,  which  she 
then  had,  she  was  anything  but  a  safe  boat. 
Day  after  day  we  find  expressions  of  this  kind: 
"  At  times  she  completely  buried  herself  in  the 
"  sea;"  "the  ship  completely  filling  herself  with 
"  water;"  "vessel  completely  buried  herself  at 
"  times,  constantly  filling  her  decks ; "  "  took 
"  immense  quantities  of  water  on  deck  and  over 
"all;"  "took  much  water  on  deck;"  "vessel 
"  rolled  as  before,  taking  in  an  immense  quantity 
"  of  water  on  deck."  It  is  one  continued  ac- 
count of  shipping  heavy  seas,  and  filling  her 
decks  with  water.  But  if  this  was  her  behaviour 
when  she  had  a  freeboard  of  5  feet  7,  it  is  im- 
portant to  see  what  it  was  on  the  second  and 
third  voyages,  when  she  had  a  freeboard  of  only 
4  feet,  or  thereabouts.  This  we  are  fortunately 
able  to  do,  seeing  that  the  first  and  second  officers 
of  the  vessel  on  both  those  voyages  have  been 
examined  before  us,  and  as  they  are  all  of  them 
gentlemen  of  large  experience,  and  all  hold 
master's  certificates  of  competency,  we  can  place 
implicit  reliance  on  the  evidence ;  the  more  so, 
as  they  appear  to  entertain  no  ill-feeling  against 
the  owner. 

The  first  of  these  witnesses  is  Captain  Jennison, 

who 
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who  was  chief  officer  of  the  vessel  on  both  the 
second  and  the  third  voyages.  According  to 
this  gentleman,  although  they  had  fine  weather 
out  on  the  second  voyage,  the  vessel  "  behaved 
"  very  badly ;  she  was  very  tender ;  her  decks 
t€  were  always  full  of  water,  and  she  did  not  seem 
"  as  if  she  could  get  clear  of  it ;  she  lav  with  her 
"  lee  bulwarks  down  all  the  time,  and  had  a  list 
"  to  port."  Again,  on  the  third  voyage  he  says 
she  behaved  very  badly,  although  they  had  not 
so  much  wind.  He  also  told  us  that  he  had  in- 
formed Mr.  Pauling,  Mr.  Garbutt's  cashier,  that 
"she  wouldn't  stand  upright;"  that  "she  was 
"  always  on  her  broadside/'  and  that  he  thought 
"  she  would  founder."  He  added  that  he  thought 
she  was  "  a  ship  to  turn  over  on  her  broadside, 
"  for  that,  as  soon  as  any  wind  came,  she  would 
"  go  down  and  take  a  list."  That  is  the  opinion 
of  Captain  Jennison,  a  thoroughly  competent 
witness,  and  one  who  showed  himself  to  be  any- 
thing but  unfavourably  disposed  to  the  owner. 

The  next  witness  is  Captain  Mellor,  who  served 
in  her  as  second  officer  on  the  second  voyage. 
He  told  us  that  the  vessel  "  behaved  very  badly 
"  on  that  voyage ; "  that  "  she  shipped  a  great 
"  deal  of  water,"  and  that  "  when  she  got  water 
"  on  her  decks  she  took  a  list ; "  that  it  lay  there, 
and  "  could  not  get  off,"  and  that "  if  she  shipped 
"  one  sea,  she  generally  shipped  two  or  tnree 
"  more,"  and  that  in  his  opinion  she  was  not  "  a 
"  safe  ship."  He  added  that  "  she  was  a  very 
"  tender  ship,  and  when  loaded  had  a  tendency 
"to  capsize;"  that  "she  took  a  permanent  list 
"  in  very  moderate  weather,  in  weather  such  as 
"  in  a  very  small  ship  we  should  be  carrying  all 
"  sail."  This  gentleman  told  us  that  he  had  had 
enough  of  her  after  one  voyage,  and  left  her  at 
the  termination  of  it,  in  company  with  the  whole 
of  the  crew,  except  the  master  and  chief  officer. 

The  next  witness  is  Captain  Lamplough,  who 
acted  as  second  officer  on  the  third  voyage.  He 
told  us  that  il  they  had  a  fresh  breeze  crossing 
"  the  bay,"  and  that  "  they  had  fine  weather 
"  after  that;"  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  vessel 
took  "  lots  of  water  aboard,  filled  her  decks,  her 
"  load-line  being  at  four  feet,"  and  that  "  she 
tc  was  not  a  good  sea  boat."  He  added,  "  I  had 
"  been  long  enough  in  her  with  one  voyage,  and 
"  we  left  her  right  through  the  ship  except  the 
•  "  master."  In  fact,  every  one  seemed  to  have 
had  quite  enough  of  her  after  one  voyage. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  were  told  by  Mr. 
Blakeney,  Mr.  Garbutt's  manager,  that  the  men, 
when  they  left,  complained  "  that  she  was  a  very 
"  tender  ship,  and  that  she  lay  down  and  wallowed 
"  like  a  pig,  and  couldn't  get  up."  In  fact,  the 
evidence  is  uncontradicted  that,  when  the  vessel 
was  deeply  laden,  as  she  was  on  several  of  these 
voyages,  she  was  a  bad  sea  boat;  was  continually 
shipping  heavy  sea*,  taking  a  list,  and  lying  over 
on  her  side.  On  the  other  hand,  tbey  all  concur 
in  saying  that,  when  in  ballast,  or  with  a  very 
light  cargo,  she  was  a  good  sea  boat,  and  behaved 
very  well.  Thus,  when  she  was  returning  from 
Galveston  with  cotton  on  her  third  voyage,  and 
when,  according  to  the  official  log  book,  her  draft 
of  water  was  18  feet  forward  and  20  feet  aft, 
giving  a  mean  of  19  feet,  and  when,  consequently, 
she  had  a  freeboard  of  8  feet  6£  inches,  Captain 
Jennison  tells  us  that  she  behaved  very  well. 
All  these  facts  tend  strongly  to  confirm  Captain 
Edgell's  evidence  that  she  ought  not  to  have  had 
.  a  freeboard  of  less  than  6  feet  in  summer  and 
6  feet  6  inches  in  winter,  and  that  when  she  left 
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Cardiff  on  her  last  voyage  she   was  dangerously  AppJNo^ll, 
overladen. 

The  third  question,  upon  which  our  opinion  is 
asked,  is  "  whether  her  cargo  was  properly  stowed 
"  and  trimmed  ?'*    It  seems  that  the  cargo  which 
the  vessel  carried  on  her  last  voyage,  consisted 
of  small  coal,  screenings  from  the  collieries  and 
wharves.     We  are  also  told  that  all  the  lower 
holds  were  full ;  that  Nos.  2  and  3  'tween  decks 
were  quite  full ;  that  No.  1  'tween  decks  con- 
tained about  50  tons,  and  No.  4  about  60  or  70 
tons.     Now,  so  far  as  the  disposition  of  the  cargo 
on  board  is  concerned,  and  apart  from  the  very 
large  amount    which   ehe  had  on  board,  and 
especially  in  the  'tween  decks,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  cargo  was  not  properly  stowed, 
or  that  the  vessel  was  not  in  proper  trim.     It 
was  said,  indeed,  that  she   ought  to  have  had 
shifting  boards,  but  they  are  not  usual  with  coal 
cargoes,  and  we  hardly  think  that  they  would 
have  done  her  much  good,  overladen  as  she  was, 
or  that  they  would  have  prevented  her  going 
over,  had  she  got  a  list  to  either  one  side  or  the 
other.     So  far,  however,  as  the  trimming  of  the 
cargo  was  concerned,  it  was  obviously  insufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  no  clear  space 
having  been  left,  as  there  should  have  been,  over 
the  coals  in  holds  Nos.  2  and  3  'tween  decks  to 
facilitate  the  escape  of  the  gas.     The  ventilators, 
too,  were  quite  insufficient,  there  being  but  one 
ventilator  to  each  hold,  and  the  additional  venti- 
lators, that  were  put  in  after  the  second  voyage, 
being  quite  useless,  owing  to  their  being  carried 
down  to  the  lower  holds,  whilst  the  other  venti- 
lators were  in  the  'tween  decks.     We  are  not, 
however,  disposed  to  attribute  the  loss  of  this 
vessel  to  either  spontaneous  combustion  or  ex- 

flosion,  for,  as  Mr.  Wales,  the  Government 
nspector  of  Mines,  told  us,  the  coals  were  of  a 
description  not  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion, 
and  being  colliery  and  wharf  screenings  they 
would  probably  have  given  off  almost  the  whole 
of  their  gas  before  being  put  on  board. 

The  fourth  question  on  which  our  opinion  is 
asked,  is,  "  whether  she  was  properly  and  suffi- 
"  ciently  manned  ?"  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
how  many  hands  she  had  on  board  on  her  first 
voyage ;  a  letter  from  the  master  speaks  of  having 
had  29,  but  according  to  the  owner  there  were 
only  27  hands ;  on  the  second  we  are  told  she 
had  26,  on  the  third  22,  and  on  the  fourth  and 
last,  25  hands.  Now  seeing  that  this  vessel  had 
a  gross  tonnage  of  2,308  tons,  and  engines  of  250 
horse-power,  we  think  that  a  crew  of  25  hands, 
to  include  all  the  engine-room  hands,  would  not 
be  sufficient,  and  Mr.  Bucknill  has  admitted  that 
it  was  not.  According  to  Captain  Edgell  she 
should  have  had  not  less  than  from  29  to  30  hands 
altogether.  We  shall  presently  see  by  whose 
fault  it  was  that  she  was  so  undermanned 

The  fifth  question,  on  which  our  opinion  is 
asked,  is  "whether,  looking  to  the  form  and 
"  dimensions  of  the  vessel,  and  the  depth  to  which 
"  she  was  loaded,  with  the  nature  of  the  cargo 
"  which  she  had  on  board,  she  had  sufficient 
"  stability  for  a  winter,  or  for  any  voyage  ?" 
Now  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  this  case 
is,  that  no  one  seems  to  have  been  responsible 
for  the  stability  of  this  vessel.  According  to 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  manager  for  the  builders, 
they  got  an  order  to  build  a  vessel  which  should 
be  300  feet  long,  36  feet  broad,  and  25  feet  deep, 
and  which  should  be  capable  of  carrying  3,200  tons 
of  dead  weight,  with  a  freeboard  of  5  feet,  but 
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App.  No.  11.  as  to  whether  the  vessel  when  built  would  be  a 

staple  or  an  unstaple  vessel,  whether  she  would 

be  safe  or  unsafe  to  carry  her  cargo,  that  was  a 

Juestion  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
Ir.  Garbutt  again  tells  us  that  until  recently  he 
has  only  been  a  land  and  house  agent,  and  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  shipping ;  indeed,  if  we 
are  to  believe  him,  he  knows  nothing  about 
shipping  even  now.  He  told  us  that  the  above 
dimensions  were  given  to  the  builders  on  the 
advice  of  some  friend,  but  he  admitted  that  he 
had  never,  calculated  the  stability  of  the  vessel, 
and  had  never  taken  any  measures  to  have  it  cal- 
culated by  any  one.  He  told  us  that  during 
the  building  he  had  been  advised  by  Captain 
Fisher  and  Captain  Fullam,  the  late  master  of 
the  "  Marlborough."  Captain  Fullam,  however, 
could  hardly  have  been  of  much  assistance 
to  him  in  the  building  of  the  vessel,  for  Mr. 
Garbutt  told  us  that  he  never  knew  him  until 
about  two  months  before  he  took  the  command. 
And  as  to  Captain  Fisher,  all  that  we  know  is  that 
he  is  at  present  in  command  of  another  ship  of 
Mr.  Garbutt's,  a  sister  ship  to  the  "  Marlborough," 
and  that  he  is  accustomed  to  load  her  down  to 
4  feet  of  the  water's  edge ;  if  so,  Captain  Fisher 
can  hardly  be  a  very  safe  adviser.  But  from 
first  to  last  no  one  ever  seems  to  have  calculated 
the  stability  of  the  vessel,  the  position  of  her 
metacentre  or  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  with 
what  amount  of  cargo  and  to  what  depth  she 
could  be  safely  loaded ;  all  these  were  questions 
with  which  both  the  builders  and  the  owner 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to 
trouble  themselves. 

Now,  in  considering  this  vessel's  stability,  we 
have  had  the  very  great  advantage  of  Mr.  Merri- 
field's  assistance ;  and,  although  from  the  insuffi- 
cient data  which  have  been  laid  before  us,  Mr. 
Merrifield  has  not  been  able  to  calculate  with  any 
positive  certainty  the  positions  of  the  metacentre, 
the  centre  of  flotation,  or  the  centre  of  gravity 
upon  which  the  stability  of  the  vessel  depends, 
there  is,  in  his  opinion,  quite  enough  to  show 
that  this  vessel,  loaded  to  the  depth  she  was,  and 
with  her  small  amount  of  freeboard,  was  not  a 
staple  or  a  safe  ship.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  considerations,  apart  from  her  behaviour 
when  deeply  laden,  on  which  we  have  arrived  at 
this  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  she  had  a 
beam  of  36  feet  as  against  a  depth  of  hold  of 
25*3  feet,  giving  a  co-efficient  of  '70,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a  very  high  one.  Again  as 
regards  the  ballast  tanks,  it  is  true  that,  owing 
to  there  being  no  ballast  tank  in  the  engine-room 
compartment,  the  engines  were  placed  as  low  as 
they  well  could  be,  the  shaft  haviug  a  slight 
upward  tendency  in  running  aft  to  the  propeller ; 
the  after  ballast  tank  too  would  not  have  had 
much  effect  in  raising  the  weights,  it  being  under 
the  screw  tunnel,  the-  position  of  which  would  be 
determined  by  that  of  the  engines  and  propeller. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  forward  ballast  tank 
would  raise  that  portion  of  the  cargo  which  was 
above  it  some  18  inches  higher  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Taking  all  these  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  Mr.  Merrifield  is  of 
opiniou  that  the  effect  of  the  water  ballast  tanks 
would  be  to  raise  the  weights  about  3£  inches, 
not  apparently  a  very  large  item,  but  one  which 
cannot  be  disregarded,  whereas  in  this  case  the 
margin  of  stability  was  so  very  small. 

But  what  in  our  opinion  was  the  main  cause 
of  the  vessel's  instability  was  the  large  amount 


of  cargo  which  she  had  on  board.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  that  the  whole  space  below  the 
upper  deck  was  available  for  cargo,  the  accom- 
modation for  officers  as  well  as  men  being  above 
that  deck.  According  to  Captain  Edgell  there 
were  in  the  lower  holds  about  2,049  tons,  in  the 
'tween  decks  about  833  tons,  and  in  the  bunkers 
about  486  tons,  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
would  be  in  the  'tween  decks.  The  effect  of 
having  so  large  a  quantity  of  coal  in  her  'tween 
decks,  would  be  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity 
and  thus  greatly  to  increase  in  her  stability. 
Had  she  had,  as  Captain  Edgell  suggests,  some 
500  tons  less  of  cargo,  all  of  which  would  neces- 
sarily have  come  out  of  the  'tween  decks,  she 
would  have  stood  some  2  feet  higher  out  of  the 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  would  have  been  considerably 
lower.  In  Mr.  Merrifield's  opinion  this  vessel, 
loaded  as  she  was  when  she  left  on  her  last 
voyage,  had  so  narrow  a  margin  of  stability,  that 
if  she  met  with  bad  weather,  the  water  which 
she  would  take  on  deck  and  which  would  be  re- 
tained there  by  the  close  bulwarks  with  which 
she  was  fitted,  would  be  quite  sufficient  either  to 
have  overturned  or  to  have  swamped  her. 

The  seventh  question  is,  "  What  in  the  opinion 
"  of  the  Court  was  the  probable  cause  of  the  loss 
"  or  supposed  loss  of  this  vessel?''  It  is  true,  as 
Mr.  Bucknill  has  stated,  that  there  might  have 
been  an  explosion  of  gas  on  board,  that  she 
might  have  sprung  a  leak,  or  that  she  might  have 
met  with  a  collision.  All  these  things  are  no 
doubt  possible,  but  that  is  not  the  question  which 
we  are  asked.  What  we  are  asked  to  say  is, 
what  in  our  opinion  was  the  probable  cause  of  her 
loss  ?  and  looking  at  the  state  in  which  the  vessel 
left  this  country,  the  quantity  of  cargo  which  she 
had  on  board,  and  especially  in  her 'tween  decks, 
her  low  freeboard,  her  close  bulwarks,  and  narrow 
margin  of  stability,  the  only  conclusion  to  which 
we  can  come  is  that  she  probably  fell  in  with  bad 
weather,  a  very  likely  occurrence,  seeing  that  she 
left  at  the  end  of  November,  and  that  she  either 
turned  over  on  her  broadside  or  was  swamped. 

There  remain  the  three  last  questions,  namely, 
"  Was  the  load-line  placed  at  4  feet  from  the 
"  upper  deck  by  the  order  or  with  the  know- 
ledge or  sanction  of  the  managing  owner?" 
Was  she  overladen  with  the  knowledge  or  sanc- 
tion of  the  managing  owner  ?"  and  "  Was  she 
undermanned  with  the  knowledge  or  sanction 
"  of  the  managing  owner  ?"  Now  it  was  said  by 
Mr.  Bucknill  that  Mr.  Nelson  had  brought 
charges  against  the  owner  which  he  had  no  right 
to  have  done,  seeing  that  no  charge  had  been 
made  against  his  client,  the  master.  But  if  I  did 
not  mistake  the  object  of  Mr.  Garbutt's  evidence, 
it  was  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  casualty 
upon  the  master.  Mr.  Garbutt,  according  to  his 
own  account,  was  only  a  land  and  house  agent, 
and  knew  nothing  of  ships  or  shipping  matters. 
Even  the  persons  whom  he  employed  to  com- 
municate with  his  masters,  namely,  Mr.  Blakeney 
and  Mr.  Pauling,  were  quite  inexperienced;  the 
one  being  a  compass  adjuster,  the  other  a  mere 
clerk  or  accountant.  According  to  Mr.  Garbutt, 
he  left  everything  to  his  captains;  and  if  any- 
thing went  wrong  on  board  the  "Marlborough" 
it  was  the  master's  doing.  If  the  load-line  was 
altered  from  4  feet  6  to  4  feet,  it  was  Captain 
Fullam'8  doing.  If  she  was  overladen  or  under- 
manned when  she  left  Cardiff  on  her  last  voyage  , 
it  was  the  master's  fault  entirely.  I  think,  there- 
fore, 
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fore,  that  Mr.  Nelson  was  fully  justified  in  en* 
deavouring  to  show  that  the  blame  rested,  not 
with  the  master,  but  with  Mr.  Garbutt.  Seeing 
too  that  the  master  is  not  here  to  contradict  him, 
we  must  be  careful  how  we  accept  Mr.  Garbutfs 
account  of  conversations  which  he  says  passed 
between  them,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  see 
how  far  they  accord  with  the  rest  of  the  evidence 
in  the  case  and  the  correspondence  between  the 
parties. 

And  first,  '*  Was  the  load-line  mark  placed  at 
"  4  feet  by  the  order  or  with  the  knowledge  or 
"  sanction  of  the  managing  owner?"     According 
to  Mr.  Garbutt.,  Captain  FulJam,  on  his  return 
from  his  first  voyage,  told  him  that  he  had  had 
some  difficulty  with  the  authorities  at  New  York, 
and  that  they  would  not  allow  the  vessel  to  be 
loaded  down  to  her  load-line,  and  he  accordingly 
advised  that  it  be  raised  6  inches,  to  which  Mr. 
Garbutt  assented ;  the  more  readily,  he  tells  us, 
because  he  had  always  before  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  load-line  had  been   placed 
originally  at  4  feet;     The  curious   thing,  how- 
ever, about  this  story  is,  that  when  the  vessel 
left  New  York  on  this  voyage  she  had  a  free- 
board of  5  feet  7,  and  there  could,  therefore, 
have  been  no  question  on  that  occasion  with  the 
New  York  authorities  about  loading  her  down  to 
her  load-line.     But  what  says    Mr.   Blakeney, 
Mr.  Garbutfs  manager  and  agent,  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  load-line  was  altered? 
He  says,  "the  load-line  was  altered  in   May  in 
"  Mi  11  wall   Dock.     I   gave   instructions   to  the 
"  captain  to  have  it  done.     He  said  for  winter 
(t  voyages  it  would  be  too  little.     I  believe  he 
"  made  some  remark  about  Mr.  Rundell  saying 
"  that  she  should  have  a  freeboard  of  6  feet.     I 
'*  believe  I  told  him  that  my  instructions  from 
"  Mr.  Garbutt  were  to  alter  the  load-line  to  4 
"  feet.*     Further  on  he  said,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Bucknill,  "my    instructions   were   to  put  the 
"  Plimsoll  mark  at  4  feet.     I  told  this  to  Captain 
"  Fullam.     I  said  to  Captain  Fullam  that,  seeing 
w  that  steamers  very  often  loaded  in  fresh  water, 
"  that,  although  the  mark  would   be  altered  6 
"  inches,   I   had  not  any  expectation  that  Mr. 
"  Garbutt  intended  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
S€  6  inches."     This,   then,   does   not   look    very 
much  as  if  the  suggestion  to  alter  the  position  of 
the  load  line  had  emanated  from  the  master.     On 
the  contrary,  the  orders  seem  to  have  been  con- 
veyed to  him  by  Mr.  Blakeney  from  the  owner ; 
and   the   master,   so  far   from   accepting  them, 
appears  to  have  remonstrated  against  them,  and 
to  nave  stood  out  until  his  objections  were  re- 
moved by  Mr.  Blakeney.     Indeed,  the  sugges- 
tion appears,  on  Mr.  Garbutt's  own  evidence,  to 
have  originated  with  Captain  Fisher,  another  of 
his  captains,  and  to  have  been  rather  forced  upon 
Captain  Fullam,  and  that  this  was  so  is  strongly 
confirmed  by   a  letter  from  the  captain  to  nis 
father,  to  which  1  shall  presently  advert. 

Secondly,  M  was  she  overladen  with  the  know- 
"  ledge  or  sanction  of  the  managing  owner?" 
According  to  Mr.  Garbutt  he  left  it  to  Captain 
Fullam  to  take  what  amount  of  cargo  he  thought 
proper,  without  consulting  him  in  any  way ;  but 
the  correspondence  which  has  been  given  in 
hardly  seems  to  bear  this  out.  Thus,  I  find  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Garbutt,  dated  the  6th  of  May, 
in  these  terms :  "  Dear  Sir, — Proceed  to  Cardiff 
"  as  soon  as  possible,  and  apply  to  Messrs.  F.  B. 
"  Chadwick  &  Co.  there  for  a  cargo;  you  will 
"  want  2,700  tons  of  coals,  and  700  tons  of 
0.116— Sess.  2. 


"  bunkers."     To  this  Captain  Fullam  replies  in  App.  No.  11. 
a  letter,  apparently   dated  the   7th  of  May : — 
"  Your  favour  of  yesterday's  date  is  dulv  to  hand. 
"  Your   orders   therein  contained   shall  receive 
"  best  attention.     You  mention  2,700  tons  coal 
"  and  700  tons  bunkers.     During  the  course  of  a 
"  conversation  you  mentioned  650  as  the  quantity 
"  of  bunkers  to  be  taken  on  board;  but,  in  the 
"  absence  of  further  instructions,  I  will  take  700 
"  tons  as  last  directed."     And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  vessel  did  take  on  that  voyage  2,694  tons 
of  cargo  and  645  tons  of  bunker  coal,  or  a  total  of 
3,339  tons,  which  was  the  largest  cargo  that  she 
has  ever  had  in  her,  except  when  she  sailed  on 
her  last  voyage.     And  now  what  is  the  account 
which  Mr.  Garbutt  gives  us  of  the  loading  of  the 
last  cargo?      He  says  that  some   three  weeks 
before  the  captain's  arrival,  he  sent  a  copy  of  the 
charter  party  to  Cardiff,  with  a  note  on  the  back 
of  it  that  he  was  to  take  on  the  next  voyage 
2,500  tons  of  coal  and  850  tons  of  bunker  coal, 
or  a  total  of  3,350  tons,  rather  more  than  she  had 
had  when  she  left  Cardiff  in  the  May  preceding, 
when  she   had   a   summer   voyage  in  prospect, 
whereas  now  she  had  a  winter  voyage  before  her. 
Mr.  Garbutt  further  told  us  that  shortly  after 
he  had  sent  those  instructions,  Mr.   Blakeney, 
who  had  then  left  his  service,  called  upon  him 
and  recommended  him  not  to  have  her  so  heavily 
laden  in  the  winter  months ;  and  as  that,  he  says, 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  his  own  views,  he 
determined  not  to  write,  but  to  go  in  person  to 
Cardiff  and  tell  Captain  Fullam  not  to  take  so 
much  by  150  tons.     Mr.  Garbutt  tells  us  that 
he  accordingly  went  there,  saw  Captain  Fullam, 
and  told  him  to  take   150  tons  less  than  he  had 
before  ordered  him  to  do,  and  then  immediately 
left     Why  Mr.  Garbutt  should  have  gone  to 
Cardiff  for  this  purpose,  when  a  letter   would 
have  done  equally  well,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
understand,  for  ne  does  not  pretend  to  say  that 
he  waited  to  see  that  his  amended  instructions 
were  carried  out,  but  leaves  at  once  after  giving 
his  orders.     There  is  no  evidence  beyond  Mr. 
Garbutt's  own  statement  that  he  ever  went  to 
Cardiff  at  all  at  that  time,  nor  is  Captain  Fullam 
here  to  say  whether  or  not  any  such  interview 
ever   took  place.      There  is,  however,  a  letter 
from   Captain   Fullam,  apparently  the  last  the 
poor    man    ever    wrote,    dated    "  Off    Cardiff, 
**  29th  November  1879,"  which  seems  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  any  such  counter  orders 
as  Mr.  Garbutt  alleges  were  ever  given.     That 
letter  begins    as   follows  :    "  Your  instiuctions 
"  respecting  cargo  have  been  carried  out ;  I  have 
"  taken  a  few  tons  additional  to  trim  ship."     And 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quantity  taken  on  board 
on  that  occasion  was  2,516  tons  of  cargo  and  859 
tons  of  bunker  coal,  or  a  little  more  than  the 
quantities  which    Mr.    Garbutt  had    originally 
ordered  him  to  take.     There  is  another  fact  also 
which  tends  very  strongly  to  prove  that  no  such 
counter  orders  were  given  by  Mr.  Garbutt.     In 
the  statement  sent  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Mr.  Garbutt  says  :  "On  the  21st  November  last 
I  wrote  Captain  Fullam  that  he  would  require 
2,500  tons  cargo  on  leaving  Cardiff  for  Genoa  ; 
"  and  when  his  ship  was  lying  off  Cardiff  he 
u  wrote  me  stating  that  my  instructions  had  been 
"  carried  out,  and  that  he  had  taken  a  few  tons 
"  additional  to  trim  the  ship."     There  is  nothing 
here  about  his  having  gone  to  Cardiff  to  tell 
Captain  Fullam  to  take  150  tons  less,  and  if  he 
had  done  so,  is  it  likely   that  he   would  have 
3  e  2  omitted 
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App.No.  ll«  omitted  to  state  so  important  a  fact  ?    "When 

too,  Mr.  Blakeney  tells  us  that  Captain  Fullam 
had  said  to  him  that,  "  Unless  she  took  less  cargo 
"  in  the  winter  he  should  have  to  consider 
"  whether  he  would  continue  to  serve  in  her," 
it  does  seem  very  extraordinary  that  Captain 
Fullam  should  have  voluntarily  overloaded  the 
vessel  on  this  last  voyage,  contrary  to  the  express 
orders  of  the  owner.  All  these  facts,  coupled 
with  the  passages  in  the  master's  letter  to  his 
father,  to  which  I  will  presently  refer,  oblige  us, 
however  unwillingly,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  such  counter  orders,  as  Mr.  Garbutt 
pretends,  were  given  to  Captain  Fullam,  and 
that  it  was  by  Mr.  Garbutt's  express  directions 
that  the  vessel  was  on  that  occasion  loaded  to 
the  extent  to  which  she  was. 

Lastly,  "  was  she  undermanned  with  the  know- 
"  ledge  or  sanction  of  the  managing  owner?" 
Here,  again,  Mr.  Garbutt  seeks  to  throw  the 
blame  upon  the  master,  but,  in  our  opinion,  un- 
successfully. We  have  seen  that  on  the  first 
voyage  she  had  27  or  29  hands,  on  the  second 
voyage  26  hands ;  and  now  let  us  see  from  whom 
the  suggestion  came  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
crew  for  the  third  voyage.  In  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Garbutt,  dated  the  14th  July,  we  find  the 
following  passage :  "Dear  Sir, — In  consequence 
of  the  present  unfortunate  depression  in  trade, 
I  have  determined  upon  giving  all  my  ships 
no  more  hands  than  can  safely  work  them; 
"  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  *  Marlborough,' 
€s  there  will  be — 

"  Yourself; 

"  The  chief  officer ; 

"  The  second  officer ; 

"  The  boatswain  (or  third  officer); 

"  The  carpenter  (one  from  Hull)  who 
"  will  have  to  take  watch  along  with  the 
"  sailors,  and  five  A.B.  seamen ; 

«  The  cook ; 

a  The  steward. 

"  Total  12. 

"  Engine-Toom  : — Chief  engineer, 
"  The  second  engineer, 
"  The  third  engineer,  and 
"  Six  firemen. 

Total  9. 

21  in  all,  and  this  number  will  have  to  be  the 
limit  for  each  of  the  ships.  The  number  of 
hands  on  deck,  exclusive  of  cook  and  steward, 
will  give  two  watches,  viz.,  five  in  each  watch, 
which,  as  you  will  be  aware,  is  ample*  Of 
course,  if  the  ships  were  going  through  the 
canal,  they  would  require  more  men  in  case  of 
sickness  amongst  the  crew  through  excessive 
hot  weather.  You  will,  therefore,  note  that 
the  crew  of  your  ship  will  number  21  hands,  all 
told.  I  may  add  that  even  this  reduction 
will  hardly  make  it  worth  my  while  to  run  the 
ships,  therefore,  I  hope  you  will  use  your  very 
best  endeavours  to  keep  down  expenses  and  the 
ship  moving,  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
do.  In  reply  the  captain  writes  as  follows : 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of 

the ,  and  whilst  most  anxious  to  fall  in 

with  your  views,  permit  me  to  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  exclusive  of  officers, 
the  list  only  rives  four  men  in  one  watch  and 
three  in  another.  Now  with  these  three  in  one 
watch  it  will  not  be  possible  to  get  the  proper 
reliefs  for  wheel  and  look-out  at  night,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  have  two 
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"  men  at  the  wheel  in  moderate  weather,  and 
sometimes  four  in  heavy  weather.  I  wish  also 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  being  a 
"  heavier  and  a  larger  vessel,  and  also  being 
"  heavier  masted  than  the  other  ships,  the  addi- 
"  tion  of  the  extra  hand  is  highly  desirable. 
"  Whilst  stating  this,  believe  I  am  fully  cogni- 
"  sant  of  the  causes  that  render  a  reduction  of 
"  the  crew  necessary,  hence  I  trust  that  my  re- 
"  marks  will  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which 
u  they  are  intended.  I  may  add  that  the  sick- 
<c  ness  of  one  hand  would,  under  the  proposed 
arrangement,  be  seriously  felt. 
"  Although  I  fully  believe  that  the  interests 
of  the  ship  would  be  enhanced  by  the  addi- 
"  tional  hand,  I  beg  to  state  I  will  endeavour  to 
"  meet  your  views  to  their  fullest  extent."  All 
then  that  the  captain  meant  to  6ay,  after  re- 
ceiving that  peremptory  letter  from  the  owner, 
was  this:  "  I  Know  the  difficulties  in  which  you 
"  are ;  give  me  one  more  hand  and  I  will  do  my 
st  best ; "  but  it  is  no  evidence  that  the  master 
approved  of  the  reduction,  or  that  he  considered 
that  22,  or  even  25  hands,  which  is  the  number 
that  he  had  on  the  last  voyage,  were  sufficient. 

But  any  doubt  that  we  might  have  as  to 
whether  the  responsibility  for  the  overloading 
and  undermanning  of  the  vessel  rests  with  the 
master  or  with  the  owner,  Mr.  Garbutt,  must  at 
once  disappear  before  the  evidence  of  Captain 
Fullam's  father.  It  seems  that  on  his  return  from 
his  first  voyage,  Captain  Fullam  ran  down  to 
Hull,  where  both  his  family  and  the  owner  re^ 
sided.  He  remained  there  only  one  day,  but 
during  that  time  he  had  a  conversation  in  private 
with  his  father,  and  then  told  him  that  the 
"  Marlborough  "  was  under-manned,  and  was  so 
difficult  to  steer  that  it  often  required  the  whole 
of  the  watch  at  the  wheel,  and  that  there  was 
then  no  one  to  look  out,  and  at  this  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  she  had,  according  to  the 
owner,  27  hands.  He  also  told  his  father  that 
she  had  so  little  stability,  that  on  coming  from 
New  York,  after  discharging  the  pilot,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  fill  the  ballast  tanks  to  prevent 
her  going  over,  and  this,  too,  although  she  had 
already,  he  said,  too  much  cargo  in  her,  and  he 
consulted  his  father  as  to  whether  he  should  leave 
her.  His  father,  however,  persuaded  him  not  to 
give  her  up  until  he  got  another  ship,  as  he  had 
been  a  long  time  out  of  employment ;  and 
Captain  Fullam  accordingly  returned  to  the  ship, 
and  after  that  his  father  did  not  see  him  again. 
But  iilthough  he  did  not  see  his  son  after  that 
time  he  received  two  letters  from  him,  which  have 
been  put  in. 

The  first  of  them  is  one  dated  Antwerp,  July 
1879,  and  was  written  on  hi3  return  to  that  port, 
with  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea,  on  his 
second  voyage  ;  and  in  it,  after  stating  that  they 
had  discharged  2,000  tons  of  coal  at  Ancona,  and 
had*then  gone  on  to  the  Bl^ck  Sea,  and  brought 
home  a  cargo  of  3,000  tons  of  wheat,  "  exclusive 
"  of  bunkers,"  he  adds,  "  I  would  not  like  to  sail 
t(  her  in  the  winter  time  at  her  present  load-line. 
"  Between  you  and  I,  the  chief  engineer,  an 
"  excellent  man,  is  leaving,  because  he  is  fright- 
"  ened  of  her." 

The  second  letter  was  written  after  leaving  on 
the  third  voyage,  and  is  dated  Genoa,  the  25th  of 
August  1879.  To  understand  the  allusion  to  the 
weight  of  the  cargo,  and  the  positron  of  the  load- 
line,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  on  this 
voyage  he  had  taken  out  a  cargo  of  3,242  tons  of 

coal, 
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coal,  and  that  on  the  previous  voyage  he  had  had 
3,339  tons,  or  nearly  100  tons  more.  Omitting 
the  first  part,  which  was  nothing  to  do  with  this 
case,  the  letter  goes  on  as  follows :  — 

"  I  have  a  Captain  Jennison  as  mate  (not  par- 
ticularly in  love  with  him);  and  a  Captain 
Lamplough  as  second  mate,  this  one  I  rather 
affect.  My  first  engineer,  a  splendid  fellow,  left, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  this  time,  at  Cardiff.  A  Mr. 
Harris  takes  his  place.  But  this  one  lacks  both 
the  energy  and  capabilities  possessed  by  the 
other.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  me.  The  last 
chief  got  16  /.  per  month :  this  one  gets  14  /.,  and 
has  taken  a  house  in  Westbourne  Avenue !  for 
which  he  pays  about  30  /.  or  thereabouts  !  The 
second  engineer  now  gets  10  /.,  and  the  third  7  /. 
The  chief  mate  is  reduced  from  10/.  to  9  /.  The 
second's  I  have  succeeded  in  keeping  at  7/. 
Our  crew  at  first  numbered  29  hands  ;  last  voyage 
this  was  reduced  to  26  men,  and  this  voyage  Mr. 
Garbutt  wanted  to  reduce  us  to  21  hands  all  told  ! 
I  kicked,  and  we  number  22,  and  this  for  a  vessel 
of  3,450  tons  dead  weight.  It  is  simply  mon- 
strous. 

"  Again,  according  to  Mr.  Rundell,  the  chair- 
man to  the  Liverpool  Underwriters,  this  ship  (I 
am  going  by  his  formulae)  should  have  6  feet 
3  inches  of  side.  The  builders  put  her  extreme 
draught  at  5  feet.  Mr.  Garbutt,  however,  would 
have  her  marked  to  4  feet  6  inches,  and  had  her 
loaded  to  that  in  Newcastle,  In  May  last  he 
ordered  her  to  be  marked  to  4  feet  depth  of  free- 
board, and  loaded  her  to  that ;  at  this  same  depth 
of  side  we  left  or  loaded  to  this  voyage. 

"  Now  the  factor  of  safety  and  stability  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  a  geometrical  ratio ;  and 
this  same  factor  is  further  increased  or  decreased 
by  the  proportionate  length,  &c,  of  the  vessel  in 
a  similar  degree  ;  hence  the  words  of  the  present 
engineer, i  they  must  want  to  lose  the  vessel,' 
must  have  something  in  them. 

"  At  sea  she  is  when  loaded  a  dirty  ship,  and 
takes  on  board  water  to  an  enormous  degree. 
She  is  likewise  very  teuder,  and  whether  with 
coals  or  any  other  cargo  always  has  a  list.  I  had 
to  put  back  to  New  York,  because  she  would  not 
stand  upright,  and  after  restowing  the  cargo,  I  had, 
directly  the  pilot  left  us,  to  fill  the  after  ballast 
tanks  with  water,  increasing  her  draught  by 
another  167  tons ! 

"  The  officers  and  crew  left  the  first  voyage  be- 
cause she  was  not  safe.  The  third  engineer  last 
voyage  when  he  left  told  Mr.  Pauling  she  was 
not  a  safe  ship.  The  chief  engineer  left,  because 
he  was  frightened  of  her  going  down.  The  cook 
left  for  the  same  reason.  The  present  chief  mate 
told  Mr.  Pauling  she  would  go  down  sometime 
and  not  be  heara  of  again.  The  captain  of  the 
steamship  '  Effective,'  whilst  lying  in  Roath 
Basin,  Cardiff,  this  time  told  Mr.  Blakeney  it 
was  a  scandalous  shame  to  allow  the  ship  to  go 
to  sea  loaded  as  she  was.     Deep  we  were,  but 


not  so  deep  as  we  have  been ;  our  disc  was  covered  A  pp.  No.  11. 
about  2  inches,  we  were  not  quite  down  to  her 
draught  marks  of  previous  voyage,  she  had  100 
tons  short  of  lost  voyages  cargo,  and  yet  her  disc 
covered,  and  her  disc  faithfully  measured  by  the 
second  mate.  This  is  a  conundrum.  I  might 
guess  the  answer,  but  I  won't. 

"  Now  I  should  not  have  mentioned  this  mat- 
ter, except  for  the  asking  of  your  advice  upon 
some  future  occasion.  So  far  as  the  rest  of  this 
voyage  is  concerned,  we  are  safs ;  that  is,  we  go 
out  to  Galveston  in  ballast,  and  coming  home 
with  cotton  we  shall  be  all  right.  It  is  the  next 
voyage  the  trouble  will  arise.  It  will  be  in 
December  when  she  is  ready  to  sail  (of  course 
I  am  assuming  the  successful  termination  of  this 
voyage),  and  with  an  overloaded  and  under- 
manned vessel  I  do  not  again  go  to  sea.  I  am 
not  very  soon  frightened,  but  I  do  not  see  why 
my  wife  should  be  made  a  widow  in  order  that 
another  man  should  handle  a  little  coin.  I  know 
he  needs  it. 

"  She  is  a  heavy  steering  ship,  and  Mr.  Paul- 
ing has,  in  fine  weather,  seen  five  hands  at  the 
wheel,  and  each  watch  only  musters  four  men 
and  a  mate ! 

"  Of  course  you  will  look  upon  this  as  private, 
even  from  motlier,  whom  it  would  only  distress. 
I  have  lots  of  time  to  think  out  the  problem,  and 
I  want  to  handle  my  gratuity  (due  last  April) 
before  I  kick." 

This  letter,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  not 
been  disputed,  and  which  bears  upon  its  face 
every  evidence  of  truthfulness,  appears  to  us  to 
prove,  first,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  master  the 
vessel  was  frequently  overladen  j  that  when  so 
overladen  she  was  an  unstable  and  unsafe 
vessel,  and  that  she  was  also  undermanned ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  suggestions  to  alter  the  posi- 
tion of  the  load-line  from  4  feet  6  to  4  feet,  and 
to  overload  and  underman  her,  came  not  from  the 
master,  but  from  the  owner,  Mr.  Garbutt. 

Under  these  circumstances,  counsel  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  asked  that  Mr.  Garbutt  might 
be  condemned  in  costs.  And,  looking  at  all  the 
facts,  it  appeared  to  us  that,  although  the  owner 
might  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  having  wil- 
fully intended  to  lose  this  vessel  and  those  on 
board,  his  conduct  had  been  so  reckless  in  send- 
ing her  to  sea  in  so  unseaworthy  a  condition, 
that  he  ought  to  be  condemned  in  costs.  And 
we  accordingly  condemned  him  in  a  sum  of  250  /. 
nomine  expensarum,  of  which  50  L  was  to  go 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Court,  and  200  /. 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

(signed)         H.  C.  Rothery, 

Wreck  Commissioner. 


We  concur. 


(signed) 


1 


A.  Ronaldson, 

C.  Y.  Ward,         [Assessors. 

C.  W.  Merrijield,  i 
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App.  No.  1 1 


(No.  564.) 

<  KENSINGTON  "  (S.S  ) 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Formal  Investigation  held  at  Westminster,  on  the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  of 
March  1880,  before  H.  C.  Rothery,  Esq.,  Wreck  Commissioner,  assisted  by  Captain  Ward, 
Captain  Ronaldson,  and  C.  W.  Merrifield,  Esq.,  as  Assessors,  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  supposed  Loss  of  the  British  Steamship  "  Kensington/'  of  London,  whilst  on  a 
Voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Havana. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  above-mentioned  shipping 
casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  annexed, — 

1.  That  the  load  line  was  not  placed  in  a  proper  position  on  the  ship's  side. 

2.  That  when  the  ship  left  on  her  last  voyage  she  was  overladen. 

3.  That,  apart  from  the  quantity  on  board,  and  the  question  of  ventilation,  the  cargo  was  properly 
stowed  and  trimmed,  the  vessel  being  on  an  even  keel. 

4.  That  the  means  of  ventilation  were  not  sufficient,  nor  were  they  properly  placed,  having  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  cargo  which  she  had  on  board. 

5.  That,  looking  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  ship,  the  depth  to  which  she  was  loaded,  and 
the  nature  of  the  cargo  which  she  had  on  board,  she  had  not  sufficient  stability  for  a  winter  or  for 
any  voyage. 

6.  That  the  load  line  was  placed  where  it  was  by  the  order  of  the  owners'  agents,  and  with  the 
knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  owners. 

7.  That  she  was  overladen  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  owners  or  their  agents. 

8.  That,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  loss  or  supposed  loss  of  the  vessel  is  probably  due  either 
to  her  having  been  swamped  or  overturned,  owing  to  insufficient  stability,  or  to  an  explosion  of  coal 
gas  on  board. 

The  Court  makes  no  order  as  to  costs. 


Dated  this  25th  day  of  March  1880. 

We  concur  in  the  above  report. 


(signed)        H.  C.  Hot  fiery,  Wreck  Commissioner. 


(signed) 


C.  Y.  Ward,        ] 

A.  Ronaldson,       J  Assessors. 

C.  W.  Merrifield,) 


Annex  to  the  Report. 


This  case  was  heard  at  Westminster  on  the 
23rd,  24th,  and  25th  of  March  instant,  when  Mr. 
Mansel  Jones  aud  Mr.  McConnell  appeared 
for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Stocken 
for  the  owners  of  the  "  Kensington."  Nine 
witnesses  having  been  produced  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  examined,  Mr.  Mansel  Jones  asked 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  the  following 
questions : — 

"  1.  Whether  the  disc  or  load  line  was  placed 
"  in  a  proper  position  on  the  ship's  side  ? 

"  2.  Whether  she  was  overladen  ? 

u  3.  Whether  her  cargo  was  properly  stowed 
and  trimmed  ? 

(t  4.  Whether  the  ventilation    was    sufficient 
and  properly  placed  in  the  ship  for  the  cargo  of 
"  coals  with  which  she  was  laden  ? 

"  5.  Whether,  looking  to  the  form  and  dimen- 
"  sions  of  this  vessel,  and  the  depth  to  which  she 
"  was  loaded,  and  the  nature  of  trie  cargo  she  had 


»»• 


C( 


on  board,  she  had  sufficient  stability  for  a  winter 
or  any  voyage  ? 

st  6.  Was  the  load  line  disc  placed  where 
"  it  was  by  the  order,  or  with  the  knowledge 
"  or  sanction  of  the  managing  owners  or  their 
"  agents  ? 

"7.  Was  she  overladen  with  the  knowledge 
"  or  sanction  of  the  managing  owners  or  their 
"  agents  ? 

es  8.  What,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  was 
"  the  probable  cause  of  the  loss  or  supposed  loss  of 
"  this  vessel  ?" 

Mr.  Stocken  having  produced  three  witnesses 
for  the  owners,  then  addressed  the  Court  on  be- 
half of  his  parties,  and  Mr.  Mansel  Jones  having 
been  heard  in  reply,  the  Court  proceeded  to  give 
judgment  on  the  questions  upon  which  its  opinion 
had  been  asked.  The  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  as  follow  : — 

The  "  Kensington  "  was  an  iron  screw  steam- 
ship, 
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ship,  belonging  to  the  port  of  London,  of  1,400 
tone  gross,  and  908  tons  net  register,  and  was 
fitted  with  engines  of  150  horse-power.  She  was 
built  at  Low  Walker,  on  the  Tyne,  in  the  year 
1878,  by  Messrs.  Charles  Mitchell  &  Company, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  loss  was  the  property  of  a 
number  of  persons,  and  amongst  them  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Hannay  Watts,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Watts,  Ward  &  Company,  of  No.  85,  Grace- 
church-street,  London,  the  managing  owner. 

She  belonged  to  the  same  class  ot  vessel  as  the 
"  Marlborough  ;"  that  is  to  say,  she  was  a  three- 
declted  ship,  having  two  of  her  decks  laid,  and 
orlop  beams  below.  She  had  four  watertight 
bulkheads ;  namely,  a  collision  bulkhead  forward, 
a  bulkhead  aft  in  the  way  of  the  stuffing  box, 
and  one  at  each  end  of  the  engine  room.  Forward 
of  the  engine  room  were  two  holds,  a  fore  and  a 
main  hold,  the  after  part  of  the  main  hold,  both 
in  the  lower  hold  and  in  the  'tween  decks,  being 
partitioned  off  by  a  temporary  bulkhead,  so  as  to. 
be  available  for  either  coals  or  cargo,  and  with 
slide  doors  opening  into  the  engine-room.  Abaft 
the  engine-room  was  the  after  hold,  the  lower 
hold  being  clear  fore  and  aft,  but  the  after  part 
of  the  'tween  decks  being  divided  off  by  a  close 
bulkhead  so  as  to  form  the  lazarette.  She  had 
also  two  water  ballast  tanks ;  one  in  the  engine- 
room,  40  ft  long,  about  3  ft.  9  in.  deep,  and  con- 
taining about  93  tons ;  the  other,  which  was  in 
the  after  hold,  was  60  feet  long,  3  ft.  9  in.  deep  in 
the  fore,  and  4  ft.  9  in.  in  the  after  part,  and 
contained  about  88  tons.  Above  the  upper  deck 
aft  were  cabins  for  the  master  and  officers,  and 
amidships  was  a  deck-house  for  the  engineers  and 

Setty  officers ;  the  forecastle  was  on  the  'tween 
ecks.  She  had  close  bulwarks  standing  about 
3}  ft.  above  the  deck,  with  bulwark  ports  and 
scuppers.  She  had  also  four  deck  pumps,  besides 
a  large  ballast  donkey,  a  steam  donkey,  and  two 
bilge  pumps  attached  to  the  main  engines.  There 
were  also  four  boats.  Her  length  between  the 
perpendiculars  was  240  feet,  her  main  breadth  to 
the  outside  of  the  vessel  was  33  ft.,  and  her  depth 
in  hold,  from  tonnage  deck  to  ceiling  amidships, 
22*4  ft.  We  are  told  that  she  was  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirement  of  Lloyd's,  and 
that,  in  fact,  her  decks  were  above  Lloyd's  re- 
quirements, and  she  was  classed  100  A  1. 

On  the  26th  of  October  last  the  vessel  arrived 
at  Liverpool,  and  having  discharged  a  cargo  of 
cotton  which  she  had  brought  from  Savannah, 
she  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Garston  to  load 
coal.  She  had  already,  since  she  was  launched, 
completed  three  voyages,  and  the  one  which  she 
was  about  to  undertake  was  her  fourth.  She 
commenced  loading  on  the  30th  of  October,  and 
having  completed  her  cargo  by  the  morning  of 
the  3rd  of  November,  she -proceeded  on  the  same 
day  down  the  river,  and  brought  up  between 
Seacombe  and  New  Brighton.  There  some  re- 
pairs were  done  to  her  engines,  and  some  stores 
were  taken  in.  On  the  4th  the  hatches  were 
battened  down,  and  on  the  5th,  at  about  1  p.m., 
she  left  for  Havana,  with  a  crew  of  22  hands  all 
told,  and  in  charge  of  a  duly  licensed  pilot-.  Be- 
tween 3  and  4  o'clock  the  pilot  left  her,  the 
vessel  at  the  time  being  off  the  Bar  Light,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  she  has  never  been  heard 
of ;  and  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that  an 
inquiry  has  been  ordered. 

Now  the  first  question,  upon  which  our  opinion 
has  been  asked,  is  "  whether  the  disc  or  load  line 
"  was  placed  in  a  proper  position  on  the  ship's 
"  side  ?"     It  seems  to  have  been  put  at  4  ft.  from 

0.116— Sees.  2. 


the  deck,  and  as  the  total  depth  at  the  side  was  App.  No.  1 1. 

24  ft.,  the  vessel  would,  if  loaded  down  to  her 

load  line,  have  been  drawing  just  20  ft.  The 
gentleman  who  ordered  the  load  line  to  be 
placed  in  this  position  was  Mr.  Walton, 
Messrs.  Watts,  Ward  &  Company's  super- 
intending engineer,  who  told  us  that  he  ordered 
it  to  be  done  after  consultation  with  a  Captain 
Marshall,  a  master  mariner,  who  had  been 
specially  appointed  by  the  owners  to  superintend 
the  building  and  equipping  of  this  ship.  And 
the  ground  which  these  gentlemen  gave  for 
putting  it  there  was  because  they  considered  that 
2 J  inches  per  foot  of  depth  of  hold  was  a  proper 
allowance.  In  this  opinion,  too,  they  were  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Tate,  Messrs.  Mitchell's  drughts- 
man,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Dobson,  their  manager, 
although  the  latter  stated  that  in  his  opinion  it 
would  De  the  extreme  limit.     But  none  of  these 

? gentlemen  could  give  us  any  reason  for  the  load 
ine  being  placed  at  4  ft.,  except  that  in  their 
opinion  2£  in.  per  foot  was  a  sufficient  allowance; 
they  had  never  made  any  calculation  as  to  the 
depth  to  which  the  vessel  might  be  safely  laden, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  meaning  of  the  load  line; 
it  was  with  them  a  mere  question  of  rule  of  thumb. 
I  may  add,  too,  that  2  J  in.  on  a  depth  of  hold  of 
22  ft.  4  in.  would  not  give  4  ft.,  but  4  ft.  2  J  in. ;  so 
that,  even  if  their  estimate  of  2 J  inches  was  cor- 
rect, they  were  in  error  in  putting  the  load  line 
at  4  feet ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Dobson,  2J  in- 
ches being  the  extreme  limit,  4  feet  was  obviously 
an  improper  place  at  which  to  put  the  load  line. 
Turning,  however,  to  the  other  evidence  in  the 
case,  we  have  first  a  Captain  Laing,  who  was 
produced  on  behalf  of  the  owners  to  prove  that 
4  feet  was  the  proper  place  to  put  the  load 
line.  This  gentleman,  however,  after  saying 
that  in  his  opinion  2£  inches  would  be  a 
proper  allowance,  when  pressed  on  the  point, 
stated  that  for  his  part  he  should  have  allowed 
2}  inches,  which  would  have  put  the  load  line  at 

4  ft.  8  in.  On  the  other  hand,  Captain  Edgell, 
a  gentleman  of  high  character  and  of  large  ex- 
perience, both  as  a  master  and  as  a  surveyor,  said 
that  he  should  have  given  her  2|  inches  for  the 
summer,  and  3  inches  for  the  winter,  which  would 
be  5  ft.  1J  inches  for  the  summer  and  5  ft.  7  in. 
for  the  winter,  or  speaking  generally,  5  feet  for 
the  summer,  5  ft.  6  in.  for  the  winter.  To  this 
I  would  add  that,  according  to  the  tables  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Martell,  a  gentleman  of  very  great 
authority  on  matters  of  this  kind,  this  vessel 
ought  not  to  have  had  a  less  freeboard  than 

5  ft.  1£  in. ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Rundell,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Liverpool  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciation, she  should  have  had  a  freeboard  of  5  ft. 
8  in.  to  5  ft.  9  in.  Taking  then  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  who  are  most  favourable  to  the 
owners,  the  load  line  was  at  least  2£  inches  too 
high ;  according  to  the  evidence  of  Captain 
Laing,  it  was  8  inches  too  high ;  and  according 
to  the  evidence  of  Captain  Edgell,  it  was  a  foot 
or  more  too  high.  The  only  conclusion,  then,  to 
which  we  can  come  is,  that  the  load  line  was  not 
put  in  a  proper  position  on  the  ship's  side. 

The  second  question,  upon  which  our  opinion 
is  asked,  is  "  Whether  the  vessel  was  overladen  ?  " 
It  was  stated  that  on  her  last  voyage  the  vessel 
had  1,533  tons  of  coal  as  cargo,  that  they  put 
into  the  permanent  bunkers  139  tons  in  addition 
to  40  tons  which  were  there  before,  and  that 
there  were  326  tons  of  reserve  bunker  coal  put 
on  board,  making  a  total  of  2,038  tons.  We  are 
also  told  that  on  leaving  Garston  Dock  she  drew 
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the  load  line  just  6  in.  out  of  the  water,  the  total 
depth  at  the  side  beinvr,  as  I  have  said,  24ft.     Some 
doubt  seems  to  have  been   entertained  by  the 
counsel  for  the  Board  of  Trade  whether,  in  fact, 
she  did  not  on  leaving  draw  more  than  19  ft. 
6  in. ;    but   I   do  not   think   that  there  is  any 
evidence  that  it  was  so.     For  first  we  have  the 
pilot,  who  told  us  that  19  ft.  6  in,  was  the  depth, 
which  was  given  him  by  the  master,  who  also,  he 
said    told    him    that    she    had   a  freeboard   of 
4  ft.  5  in.  to  4  ft.  6  in.     Then  we  have  the  steve- 
dore, who  said  that   on  looking  over  the  port 
side,  the  vessel  having  a  slight  list  to  that  side,  he 
observed  that  the  load  line  was  above  the  water 
liDe,  he  thought  1  or  2  inches,  but  it  might  have 
been  more.     Then  there  is  Mr.  Pickering,  the  en- 
gineer, who  was  employed  to  do  some  repairs  to  the 
engines  whilst  she  lay  in  the  river,  and  he  told 
us  that  on  going  alongside  he  observed  that  the 
bottom  of  the  disc  on  the  starboard  side  was  from 
1  j  to  2  inches  out  of  the  water,  and  as  we  are 
told  that  she  had  a  list  of  1  or  2  inches  to  port, 
this  would  put  the  load  line  about  6  inches  out  of 
the  water,  and  give  her  a  draught  of  19  ft.  6  in. 
The    fact,   too,  is   confirmed   oy  a   comparison 
of  the  weight  of  the  cargo  and  the  draught  of 
water  on  previous  voyages  ;  thus,  when  she  left 
Cardiff  on  the  22nd  February  1879  for  Porto 
Praya,  she  had  on  board  2,065  tons  of  coal,  or 
27  tons  more  than  on  the  last  occasion,  and  she 
then  drew   19  ft.  5  in.  forward,  and  19  ft.  8  in. 
aft.  or  a  mean  of  19  ft.  6  J  in.     Again,  on  leaving 
Porto  Praya  for  Simon's  Bay  on  the  8th  March 
1879,  she  had  a  cargo  of  2,127  tons,  or  89  tons 
more  than  on  her  last  voyage,  and  she  then  drew 
19  ft.  9  in.  forward  ana  19  ft.  10  in.  aft,  or  a 
mean  of  19  ft.  9  J  in.     I  think,  therefore,  that  we 
may  safely  say   that  with  2,038  tons,  which  is 
what  she  had   on  her  last   voyage,  cargo   and 
bunker  coal  together,  she    woula  have  drawn 
about  19  ft.  6  in.     Something  indeed  was  said 
by  Mr.  Mansel  Jones  about  her  having  taken  in 
some  stores  whilst  lying  in  the  river,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  anything  to  show  that  this 
could  have  added  to  her  draught  of  water ;  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Walton,  they  were  only  trifling 
stores,    and  did  not  altogether  exceed  a    ton 
weight;    they   may   therefore    be    disregarded. 
Taking  then  her  draught  to  have  been  19  ft.  6  in., 
and  her  freeboard  consequently  4.  ft.  6  in.,  when 
she  left  Garston  Dock  was  she  overladen  ?     If 
we   take  Captain  Edgell's  statement    that   she 
should  have  nad  5  ft.  6  in.  freeboard,  this  being 
a  winter  voyage  on  Mr.  MarteU's  or  Mr.  Run- 
dell's  tables,  it  is  clear  that  she  was  very  much 
overladen;  Even,  according  to  Captain  Laing,she 
was  deeper  than  he  would  have  put  her.     Not, 
indeed,  that  she  was  overladen   to  the  extent  to 
which   the   "Marlborough"   was,  but    she   was 
deeper  than,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  and 
experienced  persons,  she  should  have  teen. 

The  next  question,  upon  which  our  opinion  is 
asked,  is  "Whether  her  cargo  was  properly, 
"  stowed  and  trimmed  ?  "  We  were  told  that  all 
her  lower  holds  were  quite  full,  that  the  after 
'tween  decks  was  full  all  but  a  space  for  about 
six  or  seven  tons  of  coals  under  the  half  hatchway, 
and  that  the  main  'tween  decks  was  also  full ; 
but  that  the  fore  'tween  decks  was  nearly  empty, 
having  only  about  a  couple  of  truck  loads  in  it ; 
and  we  are  told  that  she  was  on  an  even  keel, 
but  with  a  list  of  about  two  inches  to  port.  Apart, 
therefore,  from  the  quantity  of  cargo  which  she 


had  on  board,  and  apart  also  from  the  question  of 
ventilation,  with  which  we  will  presently  deal, 
the  vessel  seems  to  have  been  properly  stowed 
and  trimmed.  Had  she  had  either  less  in  the 
after  hold  or  more  in  the  fore  hold,  the  vessel 
would  have  been  down  by  the  head,  which  would 
certainly  not  be  desirable. 

This  then  brings  us  to  the  fourth  question, 
(t  Whether  the  ventilation  was  sufficient  and 
"  properly  placed  in  the  ship  for  the  cargo  of 
"  coals  with  which  she  was  laden  ?  "  It  seems 
that  the  coals  with  which  this  vessel  was  laden 
were  the  best  Arley  gas  coals,  supplied  by  the 
Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  ana  gas  cannel 
coal  from  Pearson  and  Knowles'  mines.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hall,  the  Government  Inspector  of 
Mines  for  the  West  Lancashire  and  North  Wales 
district,  both  these  coals  have  the  same  character ; 
they  are  very  free  from  iron  pyrites,  but  they  are 
fiery  coal,  and  give  off  great  quantities  of  gas, 
both  mines  being  worked  with  safety  lamps. 
Mr.  Williams,  the  agent  for  the  Wigan  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  they 
were  what  is  called  fiery  coals,  but  he  said  that 
they  were  rich  and  contained  a  great  quantity  of 
gas,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  much  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  Williams  also  stated  that  the  coals  had  been 
shipped  right  off,  or  in  other  words  that  they 
were,  when  put  on  board,  what  is  called  newly 
wrought  coals ;  and  if  so,  they  would  be  likely 
to  give  off  great  quantities  of  gas  when  shot  down 
into  the  holds.  And  that  gas  would  most 
certainly  accumulate  in  the  fore  'tween  decks, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  nearly  empty,  if 
means  were  not  provided  for  carrying  off  the  gas 
from  that  hold,  as  well  as  from  the  main  'tween 
decks,  from  which  it  was  only  separated  by  a 
bulkhead,  consisting  of  rough  planks,  some  of 
which  were  down  and  others  perforated  with 
holes.  Let  us  see  then  what  were  the  means  of 
ventilation  with  which  this  vessel  was  provided. 

From  the  plans,  which  have  been  laid  before 
us,  it  would  seem  that  there  were  four  pairs  of 
ventilating  bollards  on  each  side,  with  orifices 
about  3  inches  across,  fitted  with  caps ;  but,  as 
in  bad  weather  they  would  generally  be  kept 
tightly  closed  down,  not  much  reliance  could  be 
placed  upon  them  for  ventilating  the  holds.  In 
addition  to  these  there  were  two  ventilators  for- 
ward of  the  engine-room,  each  13  inches  in 
diameter,  one  of  which  was  just  abaft  the  fore 
mast,  the  main  hatch,  and  the  reserve  bunker 
hatch,  and  both  opening  into  the  main  'tween 
deck 8.  There  were  also  two  similar  ventilators, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  after  hold,  but  there  was 
no  ventilation  to  the  fore  hold.  The  ventilators 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  properly  con- 
structed, as  they  just  pierced  the  upper  deck ; 
but  in  order  that  they  should  act,  a  clear  space 
should  have  been  left  over  the  coals  in  the  main 
and  after  'tween  decks,  so  as  to  allow  a  current 
of  air  to  pass  from  one  ventilation  to  the  other  of 
the  same  hold,  and  thus  carrying  away  the  gas 
given  off  by  the  coal.  But  according  to  the 
foreman  coal  trimmer  no  such  space  was  left,  not 
even  a  man  hole  or  alley  way  down  the  centre, 
so  that  the  ventilators  in  the  main  and  after 
'tween  decks  were  practically  useless,  except  to 
ventilate  the  coal  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ventilators,  and  there  was  no  ven- 
tilator at  all  to  the  fore  'tween  decks.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  gas,  which  might  be 
given  off,  not  only  from  the  Tower  fore  hold,  but 
also  a  great  deal  of  that  from  the  main  'tween 
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decks,  would  accumulate  in  the  empty  space  left 
in  the  fore  'tween  decks,  and  that  from  there 
there  would  be  no  escape  for  it.  We  are  unable, 
therefore,  to  say  that  trie  means  provided  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  holds  were  sufficient. 

The  fifth  question  upon  which  our  opinion  is 
asked,  is,  "  Whether,  looking  to  the  form  and 
"  dimensions  of  this  vessel,  and  the  nature  of  the 
"  cargo  she  had  on  board,  she  had  sufficient  sta- 
€€  bility  for  a  winter  or  any  voyage  ?"  Now,  the 
first  thine  that  strikes  us  is,  that  neither  in  this  nor 
in  any  ot  the  other  cases  of  the  same  description 
that  have  come  before  the  Court  do  the  builders 
or  the  owners  ever  seem  to  have  taken  the  least 
trouble  to  ascertain  whether  the  vessel  was  or 
was  not  a  stable  ship,  what  was  the  position  of 
the  metacentre,  what  amount  of  cargo  she  could 
safely  carry,  or  to  what  depth  she  could  be  safely 
laden ;  with  none  of  these  questions  do  any  of 
these  gentlemen  peem  to  have  concerned  them- 
selves. The  practice  seems  to  be  for  the  owner, 
who  may  be,  like  Mr.  Garbutt,  the  owner  of  the 
"  Marlborough,"  previously  totally  unacquainted 
with  ships  or  shipping  matters,  to  give  to  the  builder 
certain  dimensions,  according  to  which  he  requires 
the  vessel  to  be  built.  The  builder  takes  the 
dimensions  and  builds  the  ship  without  consider- 
ing whether  the  dimensions  are  in  due  and  proper 
Eroportions,  or  whether  the  ship  when  built  will 
e  a  stable  ship,  and  capable  of  carrying  the 
cargo  which  could  be  put  into  her.  Thus  Mr. 
Tate,  the  builders' draughtsman  and  the  designer  of 
this  vessel,  says,  "  I  have  never  made  any  calcu- 
u  lations  as  to  her  stability.  We  take  the  dimen- 
sions from  the  owner,  and  build  the  ship  to 
those  dimensions,  without  making  any  calcula- 
"  tions  as  to  her  stability."  Again,  Mr.  Walton, 
the  owner's  superintending  engineer,  says,  "  I 
€€  never  considered  her  stability."  Mr.  Dobson, 
too,  the  builders'  manager,  says,  "  We  never  cal- 
"  culate  the  stability  01  the  vessels  we  build ;  we 
"  never  calculate  the  position  of  the  metacentre." 
That  gentlemen  should  invest  money  to  the  ex- 
tent of  some  30,000/.  or  40,000/.  in  a  vessel, 
and  send  her  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  without 
having  previously  ascertained  whether  she  is 
capable  of  carrying  the  cargo  which  they  put  in 
her,  is  to  us  utterly  inconceivable,  when  at  the 
very  small  expense,  Mr.  Merrifield  tells  me,  not 
more  than  20  /.  to  25  /.,  they  could  have  calcula- 
tions made,  which  would  show  them  to  what 
depth  they  could  safely  load  the  vessel.  I  do 
think  that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement 
in  this  respect. 

As,  however,  we  have  not  been  furnished  by 
those  from  whom  we  might  have  expected  it,  with 
those  details  which  would  have  enabled  us  to 
calculate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  degree  of 
stability  possessed  by  this  vessel,  we  must  en- 
deavour, with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Merrifield, 
to  form  the  best  estimate  we  can  on  the  subject 
from  the  materials  which  we  have  before  us. 
And  first  it  will  be  observed,  that  this  vessel  had 
a  beam  of  33  feet  as  against  a  depth  of  hold  of 
22*4  feet,  which  gives  a  co-efficient  of  *68.  Now 
I  confess  that  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
Mr.  Dobson,  Messrs.  Mitchell's  manager,  say, 
that  a  great  many  vessels  were  being  built  all 
over  the  country  with  32  feet  beam  and  24  feet 
depth  of  hold,  giving  a  co-efficient  of  '75.  I  had 
lately  to  try  a  number  of  cases  of  a  somewhat 
similar  description  to  the  present  at  Newcastle ; 
amongst  them  the  "  Tiara,"  the  "Emblehope,"  the 
a  Lulra,"  the  ts  Prometheus,"  and  the  w  Joseph 
0.116— Sess.  2. 


Ferens,"  in  which  the   proportion  of  depth  to  App.  N<>.  II 

breadth  varied  from  *68  to  *76.     And  in  nearly        

all  those  cases,  so  far  from  justifying  the  propor- 
tions of  beam  to  depth,  the  parties  gave  as  an 
excuse  that  the  vessels  had  been  built  some  few 
years  since  (between  1874  and  1878),  and  that 
they  had  built  them  deep,  long,  and  narrow,  in 
the  expectation  that  they  would  obtain  great 
speed  with  the  same  carrying  capacity.  We  were 
told,  however,  that  this  had  proved  to  be  a  mis- 
take, and  that  the  vessels  which  they  were  now 
building  had  a  much  wider  beam.  All  the  vessels 
of  which  I  am  speaking  were  Tyne-built  ships, 
and  I  confess,  therefore,  that  I  was  astonished  to 
hear  Mr.  Dobson,  who  belongs  to  the  same  dis- 
trict, come  before  us  and  say  that  they  were 
building  all  over  the  country  vessels  having  a  co- 
efficient of  depth  to  beam  of  *75.# 

Let  us  see,  however,  whether  there  is  anything 
in  the  construction  of  the  "  Kensington  "  which 
would  tend  to  compensate  for  the  great  depth  in 

Eroportion  to  beam ;  and  first  it  was  said  that  she 
ad  a  sheer  of  5  feet  forward  and  2£  feet  aft, 
and  that  that  would  add  considerably  to  her  sta- 
bility ;  but  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Merrifield  that 
this  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  sheer,  and  that 
aft  it  is  perhaps  less  than  is  usual.  Again,  it 
was  said  that  her  deck  had  a  camber  of  about 
9  inches,  which  would  no  doubt  help  to  clear  her 
decks  of  water,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact 
that  the  bottoms  of  the  bulwark  ports  were  only 
4  inches  above  the  deck.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  remember  that  she  had  a  deck  house  amid- 
ships with  cabins  at  the  sides,  and  without  doors 
to  the  allev  ways,  and  that  if  the  cabins  on  either 
side  got  filled  with  water  it  would  materially 
affect  her  stability.  It  was  also  said  by  Messrs. 
Tate  &  Dobson,  that  loaded  as  she  was-  on  her 
last  voyage,  she  would  have  had  a  surplus  buoy- 
ancy of  36|  per  cent. ;  but,  as  Mr.  Merrifield 
informs  me,  even  if  this  was  so,  it  would  be  no 
proof  that  she  was  a  safe  vessel.  One  fact  also  must 
not  be  omitted;  it  was  stated  that  the  water 
ballast  tank  in  the  engine-room  would  raise  the 
engines  about  9  J  inches,  but  that  this  would 
be  counteracted  by  the  weight  of  the  ballast 
tank  itself,  and  of  the  heavier  engine  bearers. 
Whether  this  would  be  so  or  not,  Mr.  Merrifield 
could  not  say,  but  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
water  tank  forward  of  the  engines,  and  that  the 
cargo  would  there  be  upon  the  ceiling,  would 
undoubtedly  add  to  her  stability.  Taking,  how- 
ever, all  these  facts  into  consideration,  the  con- 
clusion to  which  we  have  come,  looking  more 
especially  at  the  proportions  between  the  beam 
and  depth  of  hold,  is,  that  the  vessel  had  not  suffi- 
cient stability,  loaded  as  she  was,  and  with  so 
small  an  amount  of  freeboard,  either  for  a  winter 
or  for  any  voyage. 

The  sixth  question  upon  which  our  opinion  is 
asked  is,  "  Was  the  load-line  placed  where  it  was 
"  by  the  order  or  with  the  knowledge  or  sanction 
"  of  the  managing  owner*  or  their  agents  ?"  It 
is  admitted  that  the  orders  to  place  the  load-line 
where  it  was  were  given  by  Messrs.  Walton  & 
Marshall,  who,  it  must  be  assumed,  had  full 
authority  from  the  owners  to  do  so ;  nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  the  owners  knew  perfectly  well 
where  the  load-line  was  placed.  But  were  it 
otherwise,  if  owners  choose  to  assign  to  others 
duties  which  they  should  discharge  themselves, 
they  must  take  the  consequences. 

The  seventhqueetion,  upon  which  our  opinion 

is  asked,  is,  "  Was  she  overladen  with  the  tnow- 
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"  their  agents  ?"  It  is  clear  that  the  owners  must 
have  known  from  the  reports,  which  they  appear 
to  have  regularly  received  from  their  captains, 
to  what  depth  the  vessel  was  laden  on  each 
voyage ;  if,  therefore,  she  was  overladen,  as  we 
believe  her  to  have  been,  it  must  be  taken  to 
have  been  done  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction 
of  the  managing  owners. 

Lastly,  we  we  »sked,  "  What,  in  the  opinion 
"  of  the  Court,  was  the  probable  cause  of  the 
"  loss,  or  supposed  loss,  of  this  vessel  ?"  Taking 
into  consideration  the  narrow  margin  of  stability 
which  this  vessel  appears  to  have  had,  and  the 
fact  that  she  was  sent  to  sea  too  deeply  laden, 
and  with  too  low  a  freeboard,  more  especially  for 
a  winter  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  she#might  have  been  either  swamped 
or  overturned.  Or,  again,  it  is  possible  that  she 
may  have  been  destroyed  by  an  explosion  of  coal 

Eb9  for  it  appears  that  on  clearing  up  the  decks 
fore  leaving  port,  they  put  all  the  spare  rope 
and  other  articles  into  the  fore  'tween  decks, 
where,  as  we  have  already  shown,  gas  would 
readily  accumulate,  and  for  which  there  was  no 
escape  ;  and  if  a  man  had  been  sent  down  there 
to  get  a  piece  of  rope,  and  had  taken  with  him  a 
light,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  an  explosion 
would  have  occurred.  Either  of  these  causes, 
then,  might  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  ship, 
but  which  of  them  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
sav,  nor  whether  or  not  it  was  due  to  any  or 
what  other  cause. 

After  we  had  given  our  opinion  on  the  ques- 


tions which  had  been  asked,  counsel  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  applied  for  costs  against  the 
owners.  It  appeared  to  us,  however,  that  this 
was  a  very  different  case  to  that  of  the  "  Marl- 
borough,*' in  which  we  had  recently  given  costs. 
In  the  first  place,  the  "  Marlborough,"  although 
about  two-thirds  as  large  again  as  the  "  Ken- 
sington," had  had  her  load-line  marked  at  the 
same  place  on  the  ship's  side,  namely,  at  four  feet 
below  the  deck.  Again,  the  "  Marlborough's w 
load-line,  which  had  first  been  placed  at  4  ft  6  iru, 
was  afterwards  raised  six  inches  by  the  owners' 
express  directions.  Whilst,  too,  the  "  Kensing- 
ton" was  loaded  so  as  to  have  her  load-line 
six  inches  out  of  the  water,  the  "  Marlborough" 
was  sunk  down,  so  that  the  water  was  up  to  and 
even  above  the  load-line.  Taking  all  these  facts 
into  consideration,  seeing  too  that  there  is  no 
charge  against  the  owners  of  the  "  Kensington  " 
of  having  sent  the  ship  to  sea  undermanned,  and 
believing  that  they  have  acted  throughout  bond 
fide,  and  have  erred  rather  from  want  of  know- 
ledge than  from  want  of  care,  or  from  a  grasping 
desire  to  secure  larger  gains  at  the  risk  of  the 
lives  of  those  on  board,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is 
a  case  in  which  we  ought  to  condemn  the  owners 
in  costs. 


(signed) 


We  concur, 
(signed) 


H.  C.  Rothery, 

Wreck  Commissioner. 

C.  Y.  Ward,         ] 

A.  Ronaldson,        VAssesors* 

C.  W.  Mtrrifield,) 
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(No.  517.) 
LUFRA"  (S.S.) 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 


In  the  Matter  of  a  Formal  Investigation  held  at  the  Assize  Court,  Moot  Hall,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  February  1880,  before  H.  C.  Rothery,  Esquire,  Wreck  Com- 
missioner, assisted  by  Captain  Forbter  and  Captain  Castle,  as  Assessors,  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  Abandonment  of  the  Steamship  "  Lufra,"  of  West  Hartlepool,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
on  the  30th  of  November  1879.  « 

Report  op  Court. 

The  Court  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  above-mentioned  shipping 
casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  annexed, — 

1 .  That  the  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  the  said  vessel  was  because  she  was  at  the  time  on  her 
beam  ends,  the  fires  were  out,  and  they  had  no  hope  of  saving  her. 

2.  That  the  said  ship  was  overladen  on  leaving  Howden  Dock,  having  regard  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  nature  of  her  intended  voyage. 

3.  That  it  was,  no  doubt,  quite  right  to  trim  the  vessel  before  leaving,  but  that  seeing  that  the 
pumping  out  of  the  after  tank  gave  her  a  list,  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  done  so  by 
taking  some  of  the  coal  out  of  the  poop  rather  than  by  refilling  the  ballast  tank. 

4.  That,  having  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  said  ship,  her  high  centre  of  gravity,  and  her 
consequent  lack  of  stability,  she  was  not  qualified  to  carry  a  full  cargo,  or  indeed  such  a  cargo  as 
she  had  on  board. 

5.  That  the  cause  of  the  leaks  was  the  great  weight  of  cargo  and  bunker  coal  in  her  poop,  and  the 
fact  that  she  was  sunk  on  a  level  with,  if  not  below,  the  main  deck,  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  her 
entire  length,  and  for  that  distance  was  simply  supported  by  the  buoyancy  of  her  poop. 

6.  That 
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6.  That  all  proper  measures  were  taken  by  Henry  Beane,  the  master,  to  ascertain  the  where-  App.No.ll. 
abouts  of  the  leaks.  

The  Court  was  not  asked  to  deal  with  the  certificates  of  the  master,  or  of  any  of  the  officers,  or  to 
make  any  order  as  to  costs. 

Dated  the  14th  of  February  1880. 

(signed)         H.  C.  Rothery, 

WrecK  Commissioner. 


We  concur  in  the  above  report. 


( signed )         George  H.  Forster,  \  ^88e8gor8 

John  S.  Castle,        \ 


Annex  to  the  Report. 
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This  case  was  heard  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
on  the  13th  and  14th  of  February  instant,  when 
Mr.  De  Hamel  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  Mr.  Tilly  for  the  owners  and  master  of  the 
"  Lufra."  Ten  witnesses  having  been  produced  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  examined,  Mr.  De 
Hamel  stated  that  the  Board  of  Trade  desired 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  the  following 
questions : — 

t(  1.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  steamship  *  Lufra,'  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
on  Sunday  the  30th  November  1879? 

"  2.  Whether  the   said  steamship  was  over- 
"  laden  on    leaving    Howden  Dock,  especially 
having  regard  to  the  season  of  the  year  and 
the  nature~of  her  intended  voyage  ? 
«3.  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  weight  of 
cargo  and  bunker  coal  on  board,  and  the  list 
"  observed  when  leaving  the  dock,  it  was  a  pru- 
dent and  proper  thing  to  trim  the  said  steam- 
ship   by  filling   the    after    ballast   tank   with 
"  water  ? 

"  4.  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  construc- 
'  tion  of  the  said  steamship  and  her  high  centre 
"  of  gravity,  and  consequent  lack  of  stability, 
u  she  was  qualified  to  carry  a  full  cargo  ? 

"  5.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  leak  which  led 
a  to  her  becoming  disabled  and  subsequent  aban- 
«  donment  ?  and 

"  6.  Whether  all  proper  measures  were  taken 
"  by  Henry  Beane,  the  master,  to  ascertain  the 
"  whereabouts  of  sucb  leaks  ?" 

•Mr.  Tilly,  having  produced  a  witness  on  behalf 
'  of  the  owners,  addressed  the  Court  for  his  parties, 
and  Mr.  De  Hamel  having  been  heard  in  reply, 
the  Court  proceeded  to  give  judgment  on  the 
questions  on  which  its  opinion  had  been  asked. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  as  follow: — 

The  "  Lufra "  was  an  iron  screw  steamship 
belonging  to  the  port  of  West  Hartlepool,  of 
1,365  tons  gross  and  878  tons  net  register,  and 
was  fitted  with  engines  of  120  horse-power. 
She  was  built  by  Messrs.  Denton,  Gray  &  Co. 
.  at  West  Hartlepool  in  the  year  1872,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  loss  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Robert 
Ropner,  of  Victoria-terrace,  West  Hartlepool, 
and  others,   Mr.   Ropner  being   the   managing 

owner. 

From  the  very  complete  plans  of  the  vessel 
which  have  been  laid  before  us  by  Mr.  Jones, 
the  manager  of  Messrs.  Denton,  Gray  &  Co , 
the  builders,  and  the  explanations  which  he  has 
given  us  on  the  subject,  we  have  a  tolerably  clear 
notion  of  the  form  and  construction  of  this  vessel. 
It  eeems  that  she  was  what  is  called  a  poop-deck 
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ship,  having  two  decks  aft  and  a  raised  main  deck 
forward.  The  poop  extended  from  aft  for  142 
feet,  or  for  nearly-two-thirds  of  her  length;  there 
was  then  a  break  or  fall  of  3  ft.  9  in.,  and  then  a 
raised  main  deck  for  ?1  feet,  beyond  which  was 
the  raised  forecastle,  31  feet  long.  Her  engines 
were  placed  amidships.  Forward  of  the  engines 
were  two  holds,  Nos.  I  and  2,  or  rather  one 
divided  into  two  by  a  wooden  bulkhead,  there 
being  no  water-tight  bulkhead  from  the  collision 
bulkhead  forward  to  the  fore  bulkhead  of  the 
engine-room  compartment.  Abaft  the  engine- 
room  was  another  hold,  called  No.  3  hold.  From 
the  after  bulkhead  of  the  engine-room  compart- 
ment was  a  water  ballast  tank  extending  the 
whole  length  of  No.  3  hold,  and  under  the  fore 
hold,  for  a  distance  of  66  feet  from  the  forward 
bulkhead  of  the  engine-room,  were  two  water 
ballast  tanks.  The  height  of  the  floor  plates  was 
21  inches,  and  the  top  of  the  tanks  was  1  ft.  9  in. 
above  the  top  of  the  floor  plates,  so  that  the  depth 
of  the  tanks  was  3  ft.  6  in.  The  after  tank  con- 
tained 60  tons  of  water,  the  two  forward  tanks 
45  tons  each,  or  90  together.  The  after  part  of 
the  poop  was  set  apart  for  the  captain  and  officers 
of  the  ship  ;  and  immediately  abaft  the  engine- 
room  bulkhead  was  a  space  of  8  feet  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  engineers,  but  between  this 
and  the  officers'  quarters  aft,  for  a  length  of  56 
feet,  was  cargo  space.  From  the  break  of  the 
poop  also,  and  for  30  feet  aft  of  it,  were  coal 
Dunkers.  Of  her  total  gross  tonnage  of  1,356 
tons,  1,015  tons  was  below  the  main  or  tonnage 
deck  and  about  350  above  it.  The  total  length 
of  the  vessel  was  235*4  feet,  her  main  breadth  to 
.outside  of  plank  32  feet,  her  depth  in  hold  from 
tonnage  deck  to  ceiling  at  midships  17*8  feet, 
and  her  depth  from  ceiling  at  midships  to  the 
under  side  of  her  poop  deck  24  ft.  9  in.,  or  24*75 
feet. 

The  vessel  having  discharged  a  cargo  of  grain 
at  Bremerhaven,  proceeded  to  the  Tyne,  and 
having  entered  the  Howden  Dock,  there  took  in 
a  cargo  of  1,773  tons  of  coal,  besides  198  tons  of 
bunker  coal.  With  these,  and  with  her  after 
tank  full,  she  appears  from  the  log-book  to  have 
drawn  19  ft.  6  in.  forward  and  20  ft.  2  in.  aft. 
As,  however,  there  was  not  then  sufficient  water 
to  allow  her  to  pass  over  the  sill  of  the  dock,  the 
after  ballast  tame  was  pumped  out,  whether  partly 
or  altogether  is  not  quite  certain,  and  she  then 
passed  out  into  the  river.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  after  tank  was  pumped  out 
the  vessel  took  a  list,  some  of  the  witnesses  say 
to  port,  some  to  starboard,  and  as  it  was  not 
deemed  expedient  to  start  with  a  list,  the  after 
tank   was  again  filled,  which  again  put  her  up- 
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App.  No.  11.  right.    Thereupon  she  proceeded  down  the  river, 

and  having  at  midnignt  of  the  23rd  November 

last  discharged  her  pilot  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  she  took  her  departure  for  Genoa,  having 
a  crew  of  21  hands  all  told.  Nothing  particular 
occurred  till  the  27th,  when  they  had  very  strong 
gales  from  east  to  E.S.E.,  the  vessel  heading 
about  S.W.  by  W.  At  4  a.m.  of  the  28th  we 
are  told  that  the  vessel  was  not  making  any 
water  no  more  than  usual,  but  at  7  a.m.  the 
'chief  engineer  observed  the  water  coming  into 
the  engine-room.  On  reporting  it  to  the  captain, 
the  latter  ordered  the  vessel  to  be  hauled  up 
head  to  wind  and  sea,  and  the  engines  to  go  easy 
ahead  ;  up  to  that  time  they  had  been  going  full 
speed  ahead.  Finding  that  the  water  was  mak- 
ing rapidly  in  the  engine-room,  the  engineer  put 
on  all  the  pumping  power  under  his  control, 
namely,  the  main  pumps,  the  donkey,  the  ballast 
pump,  and  the  bilge  injection,  but  the  water 
gained  upon  them,  although  slowly.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  heavy  sea  struck  her  a6tern,  carry- 
ing away  the  after  wheel,  and  smashing  in  the 
companion  and  cabin  doors.  The  vessel  continued 
to  labour  and  strain  very  heavily,  and  the  water 
was  found  to  be  gaining  upon  them.  It  appears 
that  there  were  no  suction  pipes  to  either  of  the 
holds,  but  only  sluices  at  each  end  of  the  engine- 
room  and  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  terminating 
the  gutterways  at  the  sides  of  the  tanks ;  but  the 
engineer  told  us  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  there 
was  no  water  coming  into  either  of  the  holds, 
because  he  had  the  sluices  slightly  open  and  there 
was  no  water  coming  through  them,  and  it  was 
only  when  he  found  the  water  in  the. engine- 
room  rising  to  the  level  of  the  sluices  that  he 
closed  the  after  sluices;  but  who  it  was  who 
closed  the  forward  sluices  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover.  At  9  a.m.  the  port  after-boat  was 
washed  away,  and  at  10  a.m.  the  starboard  after- 
boat  was  carried  away,  and  the  starboard  lifeboat 
stove.  The  same  afternoon  their  remaining  boat, 
the  port  lifeboat,  was  smashed  to  pieces.  We  are 
told  that  every  effort  was  made  to  discover  where 
the  water  was  coming  in,  but  without  avail; 
some  little  came  through  the  engine-room  sky- 
light, some  through  the  stoke-hole  grating,  and 
some  into  the  cabin  aft,  but  where  it  chiefly 
came  in  was  into  the  chief  engineer's  cabin,  which 
was  under  the  poop  deck  just  abaft  the  engine- 
room  compartment  on  the  starboard  side,  and 
through  the  ship's  side  into  the  engine-room.  In 
the  chief  engineer's  room  the  water  came  in  in 
such  quantities  that  it  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
fittings  through  the  engineer's  mess-room  to  the 
second  engineer's  berth  on  the  port  side,  the  chief 
engineer's  cabin  being  full  of  water,  which  found 
its  way  out  of  the  door  and  down  into  the  engine- 
room,  and  according  to  one  of  the  witnesses  the 
water  appeared  to  be  coming  in  near  the  floor 
just  above  the  maindeck.  At  what  part  of  the 
engine-room  the  water  was  coming  in  they  were 
not  able  to  ascertain,  but  according  to  the  captain 
he  believed  it  was  coming  in  through  the  side  of 
the  ship  behind  the  wing  bunker.  The  water, 
however,  continued  to  gam,  and  at  about  5  p.m. 
the  starboard  fires  were  put  out,  the  vessel  having 
at  the  time  a  strong  list  to  that  side,  upon  which 
the  vessel  fell  off  into  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
Thereupon  the  captain,  second  mate,  second 
engineer,  and  some  of  the  firemen,  went  into  the 
stoke-hole  and  endeavoured  to  keep  the  port  fires 
alight  by  feeding  them  with  coal,  while  the  first 
ana   third  engineers  were  in  the   engine-room 


attending  to  the  pumps.  From  time  to  time  the 
pumps  got  choked,  but  they  had  no  difficulty  in 
clearing  them,  and  they  continued  to  work  as 
long  as  the  fires  could  be  kept  in.  When  the 
main  fires  were  put  out  the  donkey  fire  was 
lighted,  and  they  kept  it  alight  for  a  short  time, 
but  that  also  was  soon  put  out,  and  the  vessel 
then  became  perfectly  helpless,  the  sails  having 
been  blown  away  in  an  attempt  to  set  them.  On 
the  morning  of  the  29th  the  vessel  was  lying  on 
her  beam  ends,  the  scuppers  being  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  water ;  and  thinking  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  remain  longer  in  her,  they  patched 
up  the  starboard  lifeboat,  which  had  been  stove, 
and  having  put  it  over  the  ship's  side,  and  placed 
some  provisions,  the  chronometer,  and  the  ship's 
papers  into  it,  they  all  got  in,  but  no  sooner  had 
they  done  so  than  she  upset,  and  they  were  all 
thrown  into  the  water.  Most  providentially, 
everyone  seems  to  have  regained  the  ship,  but 
not  without  injury  to  some  of  them.  They  then 
commenced  bailing  the  vessel,  some  of  the  crew 
setting  to  work  to  make  a  raft,  the  starboard  life- 
boat having  been  smashed  to  pieces.  Thus  they 
continued  until  the  following  day,  the  80th,  when, 
at  about  10  a.m.,  an  English  barque  called  the 
"  Gratitude  "  bore  down  upon  them,  and  having 
taken  them  on  board,  subsequently  landed  them 
at  Gibraltar,  whence  they  were  brought  to  this 
country. 

These  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  first  ques- 
tion on  which  our  opinion  has  been  asked  is, 
"  What  was  the  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
"steamship  'Lufra,'  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on 
"  Sunday,  the  30th  November  1879  ?  "  The 
auswer  to  that  question  is,  that  she  was  abandoned 
because  it  was  impossible  to  remain  by  her  any 
longer ;  she  was  on  her  beam  ends,  the  fires  were 
out,  the  water  was  gaining  upon  them,  and  there 
was  no  hope  of  saving  her.  In  our  opinion,  no 
blame  whatever  attaches  to  the  master  and  crew 
for  having  left  her  as  and  when  they  did. 

The  second  question  on  which  our  opinion  is 
asked  is, "  Whether  the  said  steamship  was  over- 
"  laden  on  leaving  Howden  Dock,  especially 
"  having  regard  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the 
"nature  of  her  intended  voyage?" — According  to 
Mr.  Jones,  the  manager  of  Messrs.  Denton, 
Gray,  &  Co.,  the  builders,  she  was  constructed 
to  carry  2,000  tons,  which  would  give  her,  he 
said,  about  three  feet  of  freeboard  with  her  tanks 
empty.  It  is  admitted  that  on  this  voyage  she 
had  1,733  tons  of  cargo  coal  and  198  tons  of 
bunker  coal,  which  would  give  a  total  of  1,931 
tons :  to  this  we  must  add  the  60  tons  of  water 
in  the  after  ballast  tank,  making  altogether 
1,991  tons,  which  would  bring  her  very  near  to 
her  total  carrying  capacity;  and  if  to  this  we 
add  the  weight  of  the  engines,  which  I  am  told 
by  the  Assessors  that  we  ought  to  do,  at  the  rate 
of  one  ton  for  each  horse-power,  this  would  make 
2,111  tons,  which  would  be  very  far  in  excess  of 
her  carrying  capacity.  Mr.  Tilly  stated  that  one 
of  the  midship  or  forward  tanks  was  also  full ;  if 
so,  this  would  add  45  tons  to  her  weight,  making 
the  total  dead  weight,  exclusive  of  her  engines, 
2,036  tons,  which  again  would  be  in  excess  of  her 
carrying  power. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  with  this  cargo  on 
board  was  the  amount  of  the  vessel's  freeboard. 
According  to  Captain  Rooke,  Mr.  Ropner's 
superintendent,  he  gave  the  mate  orders  to  load 
her  down  to  19  ft.  4  in.  or  19  ft.  5  in.,  which  he 
said  would  give  her  a  freeboard  of  about  3  ft. 
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2  in.  As  a  fact,  however,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  on  the  point,  for  it  is  the  evidence  of 
the  mate  who  took  the  measurements,  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  entry  in  the  log-book,  she  drew, 
when  in  the  Howden  Dock  laden,  and  with  her 
after  ballast  tank  full  19  ft  6  in.  forward  and 
20  ft.  2  in.  aft,  or  a  mean  of  19  ft.  10  in  ;  that  is 
to  say,  from  5  to  6  in.  more  than  Captain  Rooke 
had  ordered  them  to  load  her  to,  and  if,  with 
19  ft.  4  in.  to  19  ft.  5  in.,  she  would  have  a  free- 
board of  about  3  ft.  2  in.,  with  19  ft.  10  in.  she 
would  have  a  freeboard  of  only  2  ft.  8  in.  to  2  fr. 
9  in.  And  admitting  that  when  the  vessel  got 
to  sea  she  would  rise  some  2  or  3  in.,  this  at  the 
outside  would  give  her  a  freeboard  of  2  ft.  10  in. 
to  2  ft  11  in.  And  as  Mr.  Jones  has  told  us 
that  with  a  dead  weight  af  2,000  tons  she  would 
have  a  freeboard  of  3  ft,,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude,  that,  as  on  the  voyage  in  question  she 
had  more  than  2,000  tons  of  dead  weight  on 
board,  she  would  have  something  less  than  3  ft. 
of  freeboard. 

But  let  us  now  see  what  is  meant  by  her 
having  a  freeboard  of,  even  say,  3  ft.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  was  a  poop-decked  ship, 
the  poop  extending  for  142  ft.,  or  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  ship's  length  from  aft.  Forward  of 
the  break  of  the  poop  was  a  raised  main  deck, 
which  was  raised  some  3  ft.  above  the  main  deck 
aft,  and  it  was  from  the  level  of  the  raised  main 
deck  forward  of  the  break  that  the  freeboard 
was  computed,  the  load  line,  being,  we  are  told, 
placed  at  the  break  of  the  poop  and  just  3  ft. 
below,  the  raised  main  deck  at  that  point.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  attention  both 
of  Captain  Rooke  and  of  Mr.  Jones  was  called 
to  the  fact,  and  they  admitted  that  it  was  so. 
But  seeing  that  the  main  deck  forward  was 
raised  about  3  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  main 
deck  under  the  poop,  we  have  thus  the  load  line 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  upper  line  of  the  main 
deck  aft,  if  not  above  it ;  so  that  with  the  water 
up  to  or  above  the  load  line  we  have  the  vessel 
supported  for  142  ft,  or  for  nearly  two-thirds 
of  her  length,  merely  by  the  buoyancy  of  her 
poop.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  for  a  length 
of  about  56  ft  of  this  poop,  namely,  from  the 
engineers'  quarters  to  the  cabin  aft,  the  whole 
space,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  store-room 
aft,  was  filled  with  cargo,  containing,  Mr.  Jones 
told  tfs,  about  215  tons  of  coal ;  added  to  which, 
we  have  the  weight  of  the  coals  in  the  deck 
bunkers,  which,  we  are  told,  would  be  50  tons  for 
each  of  the  side  bunkers  and  about  60  for  the 
thwartship  bunker,  making  160  tons  altogether. 
So  that  we  have  a  weight  of  nearly  400  tons  in 
the  poop. 

And  here  I  may  observe  that  some  people 
seem  to  think  that  the  position  of  the  load  line 
on  the  ship's  side  is  fixed  by  some  Government 
official,  and  that  so  long  as  the  load  line  is  not 
immersed  you  have  a  Government  guarantee  that 
the  vessel  is  not  overladen.  But  this  is  an  en- 
tire mistake ;  it  is  the  owner  who  takes  the 
responsibility  of  putttng  the  load  line  where  it 
ought  to  be  on  the  ship's  side.  Captain  Rooke, 
who  gave  his  evidence  very  fairly,  and  who  had 
been  the  superintendent  of  the  owners  almost 
during  the  whole  life  of  this  vessel,  was  very 
anxious  not  to  accept  any  responsibility  for  the 
position  of  the  load  line.  He  stated  that  it  had 
been  put  where  it  was  by  a  former  master  of  the 
vessel,  the  vessel  at  the  time  being  abroad,  and 
that  they  had  never  altered  its  position  from  that 
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where  the  vessel's  centre  of  gravity  was,  he  did  

not  know,  and  had  never  sought  to  inquire. 
The  whole  responsibility  for  having  placed  the 
Plimsoll  mark  where  it  was  would  thus  seem  to 
have  rested  with  some  former  captain,  whose 
name  even  Captain  Rooke  did  not  know,  who 
has  left  the  service  a  Jong  time,  and  who  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  number  of  other  captains, 
Messrs.  Ropner  having  it  appears,  been  some- 
what unfortunate  with  their  captains,  and  having 
been  obliged  to  change  them  frequently,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vessel  having  been  put  on  shore 
some  three  or  four  times,  which  has  involved 
them  in  very  heavy  expenses.  Looking  at  all 
these  facts,  the  weight  of  the  cargo,  the  position 
of  the  load  line,  and  the  amount  of  freeboard 
which  the  vessel  had  ;  considering  also  that  she 
was  a  poop-decked  vessel,  with  a  long  poop  ex- 
tending nearly  two-thirds  of  her  whole  length, 
with  a  raised  main  deck,  and  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cargo  and  bunker  coal  in  her  poop,  we 
are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  vessel  was,  when 
she  left  Howden  Dock,  very  greatly  overladen 
and  unfit  for  her  intended  voyage,  having  regard 
to  the  season  of  the  yoar. 

The  third  question  on  which  our  opinion  is 
asked  is,  "  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  weight 
"  of  the  cargo,  the  bunker  coal  on  board,  and  the 
"  list  observed  when  leaving  clock,  it  was  a 
"  prudent  and  proper  thing  to  trim  the  said 
"  steamship  by  filling  the  alter  ballast  tank  with 
"  water  ?"  No  doubt  it  was  quite  right  to  trim 
the  vessel  before  she  left,  but  the  fact  that  the 
pumping  out  of  60  tons  from  the  after  tank,  or, 
according  to  Captain  Rooke,  of  only  30  tons, 
gave  her  a  list,  ought  to  have  been  a  sufficient 
warning  to  them  of  the  danger  of  continuing  the 
voyage  with  the  cargo  which  she  had  then  on 
board. 

The  fourth  question  is,  "  Whether,  having 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  said  steamship 
and  her  high  centre  of  gravity,  and  consequent 
"lack  of  stability,  she  was  qualified  to  carry  a 
"  full  cargo  ?"  And  here  arises  the  same  ques- 
tion which  was  so  fully  discussed  in  the  preced- 
ing cases  of  the  "  Tiara "  and  "  Emblehope." 
According  to  the  "  Lufra's"  register  the  main 
breadth  to  outside  of  plank  was  32  feet,  the  depth 
in  hold  from  the  under  side  of  the  tonnage  deck 
to  the  ceiling  at  midships  was  17*8  feet ;  this  is, 
however,  from  the  tonnage  deck  under  the  poop, 
not  from  the  raised  main  deck  forward.  Taking 
the  depth  from  below  the  poop  deck  to  the 
ceiling  at  midships,  we  were  tola  by  Mr.  Jones 
that  it  was  24  ft.  9  in.,  or  24*75  feet,  which 
would  give  a  ratio  to  beam  of  "77,  higher  even 
than  in  the  cases  of  either  the  "  Tiara "  or  the 
"  Emblehope."  Mr.  Tilly  was,  I  think,  quite 
right  in  saying  that  he  was  not  going  to  stand  up 
for  this  class  of  ship.  Mr.  Jones  also  admitted 
that  with  so  long  a  poop  she  must  have  had  a 
high  centre  of  gravity,  and  that  whether  she  was 
stiff  or  not  would  depend  upon  the  beam ;  for  that 
if  you  increase  the  depth,  he  said,  you  should  also 
increase  the  beam.  Even  Captain  Rooke  was 
obliged  at  length  to  admit  that  the  fact  of  having 
all  this  cargo  and  bunker  coal  in  the  poop  would 
tend  to  make  the  vessel  very  tender ;  and  none 
of  the  witnesses  who  had  sailed  in  her  could  say 
that  she  was  other  than  a  tender  ship.  Perhaps, 
too,  there  is  nothing  which  more  clearlv  shows  her 
extreme  tenderness  than  the  fact  that  the  pump- 
iftg  out  of  her  after  tank,  or,  according  to  Captain 
3  f  3  #  Rooke, 
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App.  No.  11.  Rooke,  of  only  half  of  it,  was  sufficient  to  give 

her  a  list  to  one  side,  showing  that  even  then  she 

was  top  heavy.  We  think,  therefore,  that  this 
vessel  was  not  qualified  to  carry  a  full  cargo,  or 
indeed  the  cargo  which  she  actually  had  on 
board,  and  that  they  were  not  justified  in  sinking 
her  down  to  the  level  of,  if  not  above,  her  main 
deck  aft,  so  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  her  length 
she  would  be  supported  merely  by  her  poop. 

The  fifth  question  which  we  are  asked  i*, 
"  What  was  the  cause  of  the  leaks  which  led  to 
"  her  becoming  disabled,  and  to  her  subsequent 
"abandonment  ?"  In  our  opinion  the  great  weight 
of  the  cargo  and  bunker  coal  in  her  poop,  nearly 
400  tons,  would  no  doubt  cause  the  vessel  to 
strain  in  the  way  of  the  stringer  plate  and  main 
covering  board ;  and  as  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
her  length  she  would  have  the  upper  line  of  her 
main  deck  on  a  level  with,  if  not  below,  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  we  can  readily  understand  that 
it  is  in  that  part  that  she  would  make  water. 
This  would  fully  account  for  the  water  finding 
its  way  into  the  cabin  and  into  the  chief  engineer's 
room,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses, 
near  the  level  of  the  floor,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  seen  trickling  down  the  sides ;  and  in  the 
engine-room  it  would  probably  come  in  behind 
the  bunkers. 

The  last  question  which  we  are  asked  is, 
"  Whether  all  proper  measures  were  taken  by 
"  Henry   Beane,   tne    master,  to  ascertain    the 


"  whereabouts  of  such  leaks  ?  "  In  our  opinion 
they  were ;  but  the  fact  that  the  water  was  pro- 
bably coming  in  at  the  main  covering  board 
and  behind  the  bunkers  in  the  engine-room  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  his  not  being  able  to  dis- 
cover the  leak ;  and  no  efforts  on  his  part  could 
in  our  opinion  have  prevented  it  from  coming  in. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the  efforts 
which  he  made  to  keep  the  vessel  afloat,  going 
down  himself  into,  the  stoke- hole  to  help  to  feed 
the  fires  when  his  doing  so  was  attenaed  with 
considerable  risk,  in  our  opinion  no  blame  attaches 
to  him  or  to  any  of  the  crew.  We  think  that  the 
loss  of  the  vessel  was  due  to  her  instability,  to 
her  having  been  too  deeply  laden,  sinking  her 
below  her  tonnage  or  main  deck  for  a  great  part 
of  her  length,  so  that  she  would  be  supported 
along  that  length  simply  by  the  buoyancy  of  the 

n,  and  to  tne  weight  of  cargo  and  bunker  coal 
e  poop,  which  caused  her  to  strain  and  spring 
a  leak  in  the  way  of  the  main  covering  board. 

The  Court  was  not  asked  to  deal  with  the 
certificates  of  the  master  or  of  any  of  the  officers, 
or  to  make  any  order  as  to  costs. 


(signed) 

We  concur, 
(signed) 


H,  C.  Rothery, 

Wreck  Commissioner. 


Oeorqe  H.  Forster,   \  A 
JohnS.  Castle,         j  Assessors. 


"JOSEPH    FERENS 

(No.  529.) 


»* 


(S.S.). 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Formal  Investigation  held  at  the  Assize  Court,  Moot  Hall,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  on  the  19th  of  February  1880,  before  H.  C.  Rothery,  Esquire,  Wreck  Commissioner, 
assisted  by  J.  R.  Ravenhill,  Esquire,  C.E.,  Captain  Forster,  and  Captain  Castle,  ae 
Assessors,  into  the  Circumstances  attending  the  supposed  Loss  of  the  Steamship  "  Joseph 
Ferens,"  of  London,  whilst  on  a  Voyage  from  the  Tyne  to  Lisbon. 

Report  or  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  above-mentioned  shipping 
casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  annexed, — 

1.  That  the  probable  cause  of  the  steamship  "  Joseph  Ferens  "  not  having  been  heard  of 
since  she  left  the  Tyne  on  the  29th  of  November  1879,  is  that  she  foundered  in  one  of  the  gales 
which  she  encountered. 

2.  That  the  said  steamship  was  overladen  when  she  left  the  Tyne. 

3.  That  the  said  steamship  as  laden  had  not  sufficient  stability. 

4.  That  her  pumping  arrangements  were  sufficient. 

5.  That  although  the  holds  of  the  said  steamship  appear  not  to  have  been  properly  ventilated, 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  loss. 

The  Court  makes  no  order  as  to  costs. 


Dated  the  19th  of  February  1880. 


We  concur  in  the  above  report. 


(signed) 


(signed) 


H.  C.  Rothery, 

Wreck  Commissioner. 

George  H.  Forster  ^\ 

John  S.  Castle,       I  Assessors. 

John  R.  Ravenhill,) 
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App.  No.  11. 


This  case -was  heard  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
on  the  19th  of  February  instant,  when  Mr. 
De  Hamel  appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Mr.  Sewell  for  the  owners  of  the  "  Joseph  Ferens." 
Eight  witnesses  having  been  produced  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  examined,  Mr.  De  Hamel 
stated  that  the  Board  of  Trade  desired  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  upon  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

"  1.  What  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  from 
the  evidence  before  them  was  the  cause  of 
the  steamship .'  Joseph  Ferens' not  having 
been  heard  of  since  leaving  the  Tyne,  on  the 
29th  of  November  1879? 

"  2.  Whether  the  said  steamship  was 
overladen  ? 

"  3.  Whether  as  laden  the  said  steamship 
had  sufficient  stability  ? 

"  4.  Whether  her  pumping  arrangement 
was  efficient? 

"  5.  Whether  the  holds  of  the  said  steam- 
ship were  properly  ventilated  ?'* 

Mr.  Sewell  was  asked  whether  he  wished  for 
an  adjournment  to  jproduce  further  evidence,  but 
he  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  go  to  a  hearing 
on  the  evidence  as  it  stood.  He  then  addressed 
the  Court  on  behalf  of  the  owners,  and  Mr. 
De  Hamel  having  been  heard  in  reply,  the  Court 
proceeded  to  give  judgment  on  the  questions  on 
which  its  opinion  had  been  asked.  The  circum- 
stances of  tne  case  are  as  follows : — 

The  "Joseph  Ferens"  was  an  iron  screw 
steamship,  belonging  to  the  Port  of  London,  of 
1,803  tons  gross,  and  1,176  tons  net  register,  and 
was  fitted  with  engines  of  170  horse-power.  She 
was  built  byMessrs.  C.  Mitchell  and  Company,  at 
Low  W alker-on-the-Tyne,  in  the  year  1877,  and  at 
the  time  of  her  loss  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Charles  Samuel  Hunting,  of  No.  38,  Quayside, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  others,  Mr.  Hunting 
being  the  managing  owner.  She  left  the  Tyne 
on  the  29th  of  November  last  with  a  cargo  of 
coals  bound  for  Lisbon,  and  having  a  crew  of  27 
hands,  all  told ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  nothing 
more  has  been  heard  of  her.  And  it  is  under 
these  circumstances  that  we  have  been  asked  to 
hold  this  inquiry,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to 
ascertain  what  ha6  become  of  her.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before 
us  is  of  so  unsatisfactory  a  character  that  we  have 
very  considerable  difficulty  in  answering  the 
question.  Captain  Brunton,  the  gentleman  who 
managed  the  vessel  for  the  owners,  has,  we  are 
told,  oeen  suddenly  called  away  by  the  serious 
illness  of  a  daughter;  and  Mr.  Hunting,  the 
managing  owner,  who  was  called  in  his  stead, 
unfortunately  knew  nothing  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  vessel  when  she  left  on  her 
last  voyage.  But  we  have  had  before  us  Mr. 
Charles  Henry  Tait,  the  chief  draughtsman  in 
Messrs.  Mitchell's  yard,  and  the*designer  of  the 
vessel,  and  from  his  evidence,  and  from  the 
plans  which  have  been  laid  before  us,  we  find 
her  description  to  be  as  follows  .— 

She   was  a  vessel. of  the  usual   three-decked 

class,  having  two  decks  laid,  the  upper  of  wood, 

the  main  deck  of  iron,  and  with   orlop  beams 

below  .     Forward  was  a  raised  forecastle  3  4  fee 

long,  and  aft  was  a  poop  about  30  feet  long,  and 

stan  ding  some  2  feet  above  the  upper  deck.     Her 

0.116— Sess.  2. 


total  length  was  270  feet.     She  had  her  engines 
amidships,  with  water-tight  bulkheads   forward 
and  aft.     Between  the  engine-room  compartment 
and   the   collision   bulkhead  was   a    large   hold 
divided  in  two  by  a  wooden  bulkhead,  and  with 
two  hatches,  a  fore  and  a  main  hatch.     Abaft  the 
engine-room   was   another   hold   also  with    two 
hatches,  a  large  and  a  small  one.     She  had  per- 
manent side  and  thwartship  bunkers  capable  of 
containing  about  259  tons  of  coal ;  in  addition  to 
which  14  feet  of  the  after  part  of  the  forehold 
immediately  forward  of  the   engine-room  com- 
partment was  partitioned  off  to  be  used  either  as 
a   spare  thwartship  bunker,  or  for   cargo;  this 
compartment  went  right  up  to  the  upper  deck, 
and  would  contain  about  92  tons  of  coal  in  the 
'tween  decks,  and  164  tons  in  the  lower  hold,  or 
a  total  of  about  256  tons.     According  to  a  plan 
which  has  been  laid  before  us,  the  cargo  space  of 
the  lower  foreholds  contained  48,500  cubic  feet, 
the  fore  'tween  decks  20,000,  the  lower  after 
hold  32,500,  and  the  after  'tween  decks  15,200, 
so  that  the  cubical  contents  of  the  'tween  decks 
for  the  purposes  of  cargo  was  a  little  less  than 
one-hali  of  the  lower  holds.     The  vessel  had  also 
two  ballast  tanks,  one  under  the  engine-room, 
extending  from  the  forward  bulkhead  to  within 
about  4  feet  of  the  after  bulkhead,  leaving  a 
space  aft;  for  a  small  well ;  the  other  extended  the 
whole  length  of  the  after  hold,  except  for  a  space 
of  4  feet  aft,  where  there  was  another  small  well. 
The  top  of  the  tank  under  the  engine-room  was 
about  4  feet  above  the  keel,  and  in  the  after  hold 
about  5  feet  above  it,  but  what  quantity  of  water 
they  severally  contained  we  could  not  ascertain. 
She  had  also  holes  cut  in  the  main  deck  half  way 
between  the  centre  line  and  the  sides  of  the  shjp 
to  serve  as  trimming  hatches;  of  these  there  were 
six  in  the  foreholds,  two  forward  of  the  fore  hatch, 
two  between  the  fore  and  main  hatches,  and  two 
abaft  the  main  hatch ;  and  in  the  after  hold  there 
were  four,  two  before  and  two  abaft  the  principal 
hatchway. 

Now  the  first  question  on  which  our  opinion 
has  been  asked,  "  What  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  from  the  evidence  before  them  was  the 
cause  of  the  steamship  '  Joseph  Ferens  '  not  hav- 
ing been  heard  of  since  leaving  the  Tyne  on  the 
29th  of  November  1879  ?"  had  better  stand  over 
until  we  have  dealt  with  the  other  questions ;  and 
we  will  therefore  at  once  proceed  to  consider  the 
second  question,  namely,  was  the  said  steamship 
overladen  when  she  left  the  Tyne  on  her  last 
voyage  ?  According  to  the  evidence  which  has 
boen  laid  before  us  the  quantity  of  cargo  coal 
which  this  vessel  had  on  board  was  1,863  tons,  in 
addition  to  which  she  had  810  tons  of  bunker 
coal,  or  a  total  of  2,673  tons  of  coal.  The 
evidence  as  to  how  this  coal  was  distributed  in 
the  vessel  is  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  lower  holds  were  quite  full.  In  the  after 
'tween  decks  the  coal  came  to  about  half-way 
along  the  small  after  hatch,  whence  it  sloped 
backwards ;  but  in  the  fore  'tween  decks  we  were 
told  that  there  was  room  for  about  300  tons  more. 
It  is  admitted,  however,  that  there  were  810  tons 
of  bunker  coal  altogether  taken  on  board  to  serve 
for  the  out  and  home  voyages,  and  as  the  perma- 
nent side  and  thwartship  bunkers  could  hold  only 
259  tons,  and  the  spare  thwartship  bunker  only 
256  more,  making  a  total  of  515  tons,  we  have 
295  tons  remaining,  which  had  to  be  put  some 
3p4  where. 
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App.  No.  11.  where.      According  to  the  coal  trimmer  these 

295  tons  were  put  into  the  fore  'tween  decks, 

which  seems  reasonable  enough,  if,  after  putting 
the  cargo  on  hoard,  they  had  room  for  about  300 
tons  more  here ;  and  if  these  295  tons  were  not 
put  there  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where  they 
can  have  been  put.  The  conclusion  then  to 
which  we  have  come  is  that  when  we  were  told 
that  the  fore  'tween  decks  contained  only  from 
30  to  40  tons,  and  that  there  was  room  K»r  300 
tons  more  there,  it  must  be  understood  to  mean 
that  this  was  after  the  cargo  alone  had  been 
shipped ;  but  that  after  this  295  tons  of  bunker 
coal  were  put  into  this  compartment,  which  would 
nearly  fill  it  up.  If  this  be  so,  as  we  assume  it 
was,  the  vessel  was  nearly  full  of  coal  in  the  lower 
holds,  the  'tween  decks,  and  the  permanent  and 
spare  bunkers ;  she  was  as  full  as  she  could 
well  be. 

Now  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Tate,  the  chief 
draughtsman  to  Messrs.  C.  Mitchell  &  Company, 
and  the  designer  of  this  vessel,  that  she  was  built 
to  carry  a  dead  weight  of  2,650  tons,  with  a 
draught  of  21  feet  6  inches,  which  he  said  would 
give  her  a  freeboard  of  5  feet  3 J  inches.  The 
specification  indeed  says  that  the  carrying  capacity 
is  to  be  2,550  tons,  with  a  draught  of  21  feet  6 
inches,  but  this,  we  were  told,  was  a  mistake. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  vessel,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  a  total  of  cargo  and  bunker  coal  of  2,673  tons, 
which  was  slightly  in  excess  of  her  carrying 
capacity,  according  to  Mr.  Tate's  estimate,  but 
very  considerably  more  than  that  stated  in  the 
specification.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  the  2,673  tons  of  dead  weight,  no  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  engines,  which,  according 
to  the  Assessors,  should  be  added ;  and  that  seems 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  specifi- 
cation, for  what  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Company 
contract  to  do  is  to  build  a  steamer  capable  of 
carrying  2,550  tons  on  a  mean  draught  of  21  feet 
6  inches  without  any  mention  being  made  of  the 
engines ;  it  was  a  contract  merely  for  the  hull  of 
a  vessel  capable  of  carrying  a  certain  dead  weight 
on  a  certain  draught  of  water,  and  leaving  it  to 
Messrs.  Hunting  afterwards  to  put  in  what  weight 
of  engines  they  thought  proper.  Messrs.  M  itcnell 
could  hardly  have  contracted  that  the  vessel  should 
carry  2,550  tons  on  that  draught  of  water,  what- 
ever the  weight  of  the  engines  that  might  be  put 
into  her.  On  these  grounds  we  think  that  in 
calculating  the  total  dead  weight  to  be  carried 
the  weight  of  the  engines  should  be  added,  which, 
at  1  ton  for  every  Tiorse-power,  gives  an  addi- 
tional 170  tons,  making  the  total  dead  weight 
which  this  vessel  carried  when  she  left  the  Tyne 
on  the  29th  of  November  last  to  amount  to  no 
less  than  2,873  tons,  or  more  than  200  tons  in 
excess  of  what  Mr.  Tate  stated  that  she  was  de- 
signed to  carry,  and  more  than  300  tons  in  excess 
oi  what  is  mentioned  in  the  specification.  But 
Mr.  Tate  has  also  told  us  that  the  vessel  would 
sink  an  inch  for  every  17£  tons;  if  then  with 
2,650  tonsher  draught  would  be  21  feet  6  inches, 
and  her  freeboard  would  be  5  feet  3  J  inches,  with 
2,873  tons  her  draught  would  be  about  22  feet 
6  inches,  and  her  freeboard  consequently  only 
about  4  feet  3 J  inches.  We  have  been  compelled 
to  go  into  these  calculations,  because  we  have  no 
evidence  at  all  as  to  what  water  she  drew  when 
she  left  the  dock,  or  where  the  load  line  on  her  side 
was  placed,  or  whether  that  load  line  was  im- 
mersed, or  if  above  the  water,  how  far  above  it. 
The  only  evidence  on  this  point  is  from  a  person 
named   Alexander,    the   deputy   dockmaster  at 


Tyne  Dock,  who  told  us  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection,  she  drew  about  22  feet,  but  that 
that  was  only  approximate,  for  she  was  in  motion 
when  he  looked  at  her ;  he  said  also  that  he  did 
not  notice  the  disc  on  her  side,  or  whether  it  was 
immersed  or  not,  and  that  he  could  not  say  whether 
she  was  very  deep  or  not.  Captain  Brunton 
might  possibly  have  given  us  these  particulars, 
but  unfortunately  he  was  not  producea,  and  none 
of  the  other  witnesses  could  give  us  any  informa- 
tion on  this  point. 

Whether  then  we  look  at  the  amount  of  dead 
weight  which  this  vessel  had  on  board,  and  which 
is  so  much  in  excess  of  what  she  was  built  to 
carry,  and  still  more  of  that  mentioned  in  the 
specification  ;  or  whether  we  look  at  the  probable 
amount  of  her  freeboard  as  being  4  feet  3}  inches, 
which  on  a  depth  of  hold  of  24*5  feet  rives  only 
a  trifle  above  2  inches  to  every  foot  of  hold,  we 
can  hardly  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  this  vessel  was  overladen  when  she  left  the 
Tyne ;  having  regard  also  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  nearly,  ii  not  quite,  chock  full  of  either  cargo 
or  bunker  coal,  and  that  she  carried  a  very  large 
quantity  of  it  in  her  'tween  decks. 

The  next  question  on  which  our  opinion  is 
asked  is,  "  Whether  as  laden  the  said  steamship 
had  sufficient  stability  ?"  The  stability  of  a 
vessel  would  of  course  depend- in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  position  of  her  centre  of  gravity. 
Where  this  was  we  were  not  told ;  and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Tate,  the  chief  draughtsman  ->f  Messrs. 
Mitchell,  and  the  designer  ox  this  vessel,  has  in- 
formed us  that  it  is  not  usual  when  a  ship  is  built 
to  calculate  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity ; 
he  said  that  they  arrived  at  it  by  a  kind  of  rule 
of  thumb.  This  being  so  we  can  only  judge  of 
her  stability  by  a  comparison  of  her  dimensions. 
Now  it  seems  that  her  main  breadth  was  34*2  feet 
as  against  a  depth  of  hold  of  24*5  feet,  which 
would  give  the  ratio  of  depth  to  beam  of  '71. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  not  so  large  a  co-efficient  as 
that  of  the  vessels  with  which  we  had  to  deal 
last  week,  the  "  Tiara,"  the  "  Emblehope,"  and 
the  st  Lufra ;"  but  it  is  a  very  high  co-efficient, 
and  considering  the  amount  of  her  cargo  and 
bunker  coal,  and  its  position  in  the  vessel,  and 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  there  was  nothing  to 
counterbalance  these  defects,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  she  had  sufficient  stability  for  the 
voyage  on  which  she  was  bound. 

The  next  question  on  which  our  opinion  is 
asked  is,  "  Whether  her  pumping  arrangements 
were  efficient  ?  "     It  seems  that  she  had  a  suction 

Oe  from  the  engines  to  the  after  pari  of  the  fore 
d,  with  branches  to  the  centre  and  to  the  two 
bilges.  She  had  also  a  suction  pipe  to  the  after 
well,  into  which  any  water  in  the  after  hold 
would  pass  through  a  non-return  valve.  There 
were  also  two  bilge  pumps  in  the  engine-room, 
which  could  be  laid  on  to  the  well  in  the  after 
end  of  it,  and  with  roses  in  the  centre  and  in  each 
bilge.  The  quantity  of  water  that  the  pumps 
conld  throw  was  altogether  about  185  tons  an 
hour,  or  more  than  three  tons  a  minute,  which 
the  Assessors  consider  to  be  sufficient. 

The  next  question  upon  which  our  opinion  is 
asked  is,  "  Whether  the  holds  of  the  said  steam- 
ship were  properly  ventilated  ?  "  The  evidence 
on  this  point,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Captain 
Brunton,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  owner, 
Mr.  Charles  Hunting,  told  us  that  there  were 
two  ventilators  in  the  fore  hold  and  two  in  the 
after  hold ;  and  from  a  plan  which  has  been  given 
in,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  prepared  by 

Captain 
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Captain  Brunton,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  fore 
hold  one  of  the  ventilators  was  between  the  fore 
and  the  main  hatch,  and  the  other  in  the  after 
part  of  the  hold,  and  just  forward  of  the  bridge  ; 
in  the  after  hold  also  it  would  seem  as  if  there 
was  one  ventilator  just  aft  of  the  bridge,  and 
another  behind  the  small  after  hatch.  If  this 
was  the  arrangement,  and  if  also  there  was  a 
clear  space  below  the  upper  deck  in  the  after 
hold  from  one  ventilator  to  the  other,  so  as  to 
allow  a  free  current  of  air  to  pass  over  the  surface 
of  the  coal  it  might  have  been  sufficient,  so  far 
as  that  hold  was  concerned.  And  the  same  also 
in  the  fore  'tween  decks,  if  they  were  clear  from 
end  to  end ;  but  if  there  was  a  wooden  bulkhead 
between  the  two  ventilators,  as  seems  from  the 
plans  to  have  been  the  case,  these  two  ventilators 
would  clearly  not  have  been  sufficient.  But  in 
our  opinion  the  question  whether  the  ventilation 
was  or  was  not  sufficient  hardly  arises  in  this 
case,  for  it  was  proved  that  all  the  cargo  coals 
which  were  put  on  board  this  vessel  came  from 
the  Burnhope  Colliery,  and  from  the  Hutton  and 
Busty  seams.  And  were  ere  told  by  Mr.  Barrett, 
the  manager  of  that  colliery,  that  these  coals  do 
not  give  off  explosive  gasses ;  he  said  that  an 
overlooker  did  certainly  go  round  the  mine  every 
morning  with  a  safety-lamp  to  see  if  there  was 
an  accumulation  of  gas  anywhere,  but  that  the 
colliery  is  worked  with  naked  lights ;  and  that 
on  one  occasion  only  had  he  ever  observed 
any  appearance  of  gas,  and  that  then  it  was  so 
slight  that  it  would  not  ignite,  and    had  soon 

Eassed  off.  And  Mr.  Barrett  was  confirmed  in 
is  statement  as  to  the  coal  not  being  of  a  fiery 
nature  by  Mr.  Bell,  the  Government  inspector 
for  the  district.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  coals, 
which  were  shipped  on  board  this  vessel  as  cargo, 
had  been  worked  between  the  21st  and  the  27th; 
and  that  they  had  been  put  on  board  on  the  25th, 


the  26th,  and  27  th  November.    When  the  bunker   App.  No.  1 1. 

coals  were  worked  we  do  not  know.     It  is  true         

that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  wet  when  they 
were  being  shipped,  but  Mr.  Bell  stated  that  this 
would  not  have  had  any  tendency  to  produce  an 
explosion  of  gas.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  may 
dismiss  any  suggestion  that  the  vessel  may 
have  been  lost  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
ventilation. 

To  return  then  to  the  first  question  upon  which 
our  opinion  was  asked,  namely,  «  What  was  the 
cause  of  the  steamship  €  Joseph  Ferens '  not 
having  been  heard  of  since  leaving  the  Tyne  on 
the  29th  of  November  1879?"  The  only  con- 
elusion  to  which  we  can  come  is  that  she  was 
lost  in  one  of  those  dreadful  gales  of  which  we 
have  had  so  many  during  the  last  few  months ; 
and  that,  owing  to  her  being  overladen,  and  to 
the  fact  that  she  had  not  the  requisite  stability, 
she  had  not  been  able  to  weather  it  as  she  might 
have  done  had  she  been  less  deeply  laden,  and 
had  she  had  more  beam  in  proportion  to  her 
depth  of  hold. 

Mr.  De  Hamel  did  not  ask  that  the  owners 
should  be  condemned  in  costs,  but  he  left  it  to 
the  Court  to  make  what  order  it  thought  proper. 
Seeing,  however,  that  the  owners  have  been  de- 

E rived,  from  some  unavoidable  cause,  of  the 
enefit  of  Captain  Brunton's  evidence,  and  that 
it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  owners  sent  this 
vessel  to  sea  knowingly  in  an  unseaworthy  state, 
and  in  wilful  disregard  of  the  safety  of  those  on 
board,  the  Court  made  no  order  as  to  costs. 


(signed) 


We  concur, 
(signed) 


H.  C.  Rothery, 
Wreck  Commissioner. 


Geo.  H.  Forster,     1 

John  S.  Castle,       [-Assessors. 

John  R.  Ravenhitt,) 


"CONSTANCE"    (S.  S.). 


(No.  560.) 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 

In  the  Matter  of  a  Formal  Investigation  held  at  the  Public  Board  Boom,  Post  Office  Chambers, 
in  the  Borough  of  Middlesbrough,  on  the  18th,  19th,  20th,  and  22nd  days  of  March  1880,  before 
C.  J.  Coleman,  Esq.,  assisted  by  Captains  Forster  and  Castle,  and  Robert  C.  May, 
Esq.,  c.e.,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  Loss  of  the  Steamship  "  Constance  ''  on  the 
9th  February  1880. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances   attending   the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds,  for    the    reasons    stated    in  the  annex    thereto,    that    the    steamship 
"  Constance  "  capsiied  and  foundered  at  sea  on  the  9th  day  of  February  1880,  owing  to — 
1st.  That  she  was  overladen. 

2ndly.  That  the  construction  of  the  said  steamship  was  such  that  she  did  not  possess  suffi- 
cient stability  for  the  carriage  of  the  weight  of  coals  on  board,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
large  quantity  of  coals  carried  above  her  main  deck. 


Dated  this  22nd  day  of  March  1880. 
We  concur  in  the  above  report. 


(signed)         Charles  James  Coleman,  Judge. 

(signed)         George  H.  Forster ,1 

John  S.  Castle,       I  Assessors. 
Robert  C,  May,      J 
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▲FPEVMX  TO  REFOKT  FROM  THE 


App.  No.  1 1 . 


Annex  to  the  Repobt. 


The  "  Constance,"  Official  Number  67,553,  was 
a  screw  steamer,  built  in  1874  at.  Whitby,  by 
Messrs  Thos.  Turnbull  &  Sons,  and  was  owned 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Pyman  and  others,  of  West 
Hartlepool,  he  being  the  managing  owner.  She 
was  registered  at  West  Hartlepool  as  224  feet 
long,  30  feet  beam,  and  17  feet  deep,  with 
engine-room  34*3  feet  long. 


Under  her  tonnage  deek  - 
Under  break  deck  - 
Topgallant  forecastle 
Chart  house    - 


813  tons  60 
81  „  49 
28  „  07 
2     „    23 


9) 


Total    -    -1,000 
Lees   deductions  for  en- 
gines and  crew  spaces     374 


9> 


»J 


56 


11 


Register  tonnage    -     tone  635 


99 


45 


She  was  rigged  as  a  fore-and-aft  schooner. 
This  vessel  had  an  iron  main  deck,  extending 
from  the  stem  to  100  feet  aft,  or  to  the  fore 
bulkhead  of  the  engine-room.  There  was  a 
raised  quarter  deck  90  feet  long,  extending  from 
the  after  bulkhead  of  the  engine-room  to  the 
«tern~post,  and  4  feet  above  the  line  of  the  main 
deek,  but  there  was  no  main  deek  of  any  kind  in 
th/m  vessel  other  than  that  in  the  fere  part  of  the 
vessel.  There  was  a  bridge  48  feet  long,  7  feet 
high,  and  extending  from  wing  to  wing,  and  was 
constructed  as  follows: — The  frames  were  carried 
up  every  other  one,  the  space  being  3  feet  10 
inches,  and  plated  with  7-16  iron;  there  were 
no  vertical  stiffeners.  The  deck  was  3-inch 
yellow  pine  deals,  tinder  the  bridge  there  were 
engineers9  cabins  and  mess-room  and  galley,  with 
a  coal  bunker  at  the  sides  that  would  contain  83 
tons  of  coal.  Near  the  after  part  of  this  bridge 
deck  there  was  a  donkey  boiler  weighing  4  tons, 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  bridge  there  were  four 
boats  (two  on  each  side). 

The  iron  bulkheads  were  as  follow,,  viz.,  one 
collision  bulkhead,  one  at  each  end  of  the  engine- 
room,  and  one  at  the  after  stuffing  box. 

Water  ballast  tanks.  The  forward  tank  was 
at  its  fore  end  18  inches  and  at  the  after  end  15 
inches  above  the  floor  plates,  and  would  contain 
110  tons  of  water.  Ihe  after  tank  was  at  its 
fore  end  *2  feet  and  -at  the  -after  end  8  feet  1 1 
inch  above  the  fleer  plates,  and  would  contain 
75  tons  of  water,  4hus  making  the  two  tanks  con- 
tain 185  tons  of  water.  At  the  time  of  sailing 
these  tanks  were  empty. 

These  tanks  had  gutter  ways  in  the  wings, 
with  sluice  valves  opening  into  the  engine-room. 
There  was  neither  a  steam  or  deck  pump  con- 
nected with  the  fore  hold.  In  the  after  hold 
there  were  two  deck  pumps,  but  there  was  no 
steam  pump. 

She  had  at  the  time  of  sailing  a  crew  of  19 
hands,  including  Mr.  Henry  Waffer,  who  holds  a 
certificate  of  competency,  No.  84,619. 

This  vessel  had  carried  a  cargo  of  beans  on  her 
last  voyage,  and  her  shifting  boards  had  not  been 
removed.  They  extended  from  the  deck  in  each 
hold,  and  went  down  8  feet. 

There  were  no  shifting  boards  in  the  hatch- 
ways.    The  hatchways  were  as  follows : — 

Fore  -        -        -  17^  feet  long. 

Main  -        -         -        -     23      „      „' 
After  -        -        -        -     19      „      „ 


There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  ttie  evi- 
dence as  to  her  draught  of  water  ana  freeboard. 

The  builder,  however,  who  was  before  the 
Court,  put  in  her  displacement  scale,  and  stated 
that  he  constructed  her  to  carry  1,450  tons  dead 
weight,  exclusive  of  engines  and  boilers. 

Tnis,  he  stated,  would  give  a  freeboard  of 
1  foot  7  inches  to  the  upper  side  of  the  iron  deck, 
and  that  it  would  require  13  tons  to  put  her 
down  1  inch. 

The  cargo  taken  in  at  Penarth  Docks  was 
1,167  tone  of  coal.  She  also  received  199  tons 
of  bunker  coal,  and  also  had  remaining  in  her 
bunkers  from  the  last  voyage  10  tons  of  coal, 
making  a  total  of  1,376  tons  of  coal.  This  is  74 
tons  less  than  she  was  constructed  tp  carry. 

Allowing  13  tons  displacement  rise  per  inch, 
she  would  be  6  inches  lighter  in  salt  water,  or 
in  other  words,  her  freeboard  would  increase 
from  1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet  1  inch. 

The  engines  were  of  the  compound  direct 
acting  surface  condensing  type,  of  99  horse- 
power nominal,  and  were  fitted  with  the  usual 
bilge  donkey  and  circulating  pumps,  and  had  the 
power  of  working  by  jet  condensation  by  turning 
on  the  bilge  injection. 

These  were  supplied  with  steam  by  one  boiler 
capable  of  sustaining  a  working  pressure  of 
75  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Both  engines  and 
boilers  were  made  by  Messrs.  Blair  &  Co.,  of 
Stockton-on-Tees,  and  they  appear  by  the  evi- 
dence to  have  been  well  fitted  and  designed,  and 
in  every  way  suitable  for  a  vessel  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  "  Constance." 

On  leaving  Penarth  they  appear  to  have 
worked  well  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  stoppage, 
and  for  the  first  portion  of  this  period  they  were 
driven  at  full  speed,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  eased  down  to  half  speed,  and  whilst  work- 
wig  at  this  latter  they  appear  to  have  suddenly 
8 topped,  the  cause  of  which  no  witness  that  was 
produced  could  depose  to. 

The  engineers  appeal*  to  have  taken  the  usual 
steps  to  ascertain  tne  cause,  and  to  remedy  it  by 
removing  the  cylinder  and  valve  case  covers. 
After  a  lapse  of  about  three  hours  they  were 
again  set  in  motion  in  forward  gear,  and  con- 
tinued to  work  until  the  fires  were  so  low  that 
sufficient  pressure  of  steam  did  not  exist  for 
driving  them,  shortly  after  which  the  ship 
foundered. 

At  the  moment  of  the  ei^gines  stopping  on  the 
first  occasion  a  heavy  sea  appears  to  have  struck 
the  vessel,  carrying  away  ail  her  boats  and  the 
tihart  house,  ripping  up  a  portion  of  the  bridge 
deck,  destroying  the  coal  bunker  hatch  on  the 
lee  side,  carrying  away  the  tarpaulin  on  the  stoke- 
hole grating,  and  doing  other  damage. 

From  the  list  thus  caused  she  never  recovered, 
but  remained  for  some  hours  on  ber  beam  ends  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  eventually  foundered, 
as  before  referred  to. 

The  "  Constance  "  left  the  port  of  Cardiff  on 
the  7th  of  February  last,  bound  for  Malta,  with 
1,376  tons  of  coals,  inclusive  of  those  in  the  engine 
bunkers.  These  were  stored  fwtly  in  the  main 
hold,  partly  in  the  fore  hold,  and  partly  in  the 
bunkers,  two  of  which  latter  extended  to  the 
under  side  of  the  bridge  deck.  The  weather  ap- 
pears to  have  been  moderate,  and  she  proceeded 
on  "her  voyage  under  full  steam. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  the  pilot  she  was 

an 
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an  extremely  handy  ship,  answering  her  helm 
perfectly,  and  easily  mored  by  her  engines  ahead 
or  astern. 

On  the  8th  the  wind  began  to  freshen,  blowing 
from  the  S.S.W.  ;  fore-and-aft  canvas  was  set 
until  six  p.m.,  when  on  account  of  the  weather 
becoming  squally  all  sail  was  taken  in,  the  vessel 
was  then  meeting  a  cross  sea  from  the  N.W-  and 
S.W. 

The  engines  were  then  eased  down  to  half 
speed,  the  hatches  were  battened  down  and 
proper  tarpaulins  put  over  them. 

The  second  mate  was  in  charge  of  the  deck 
from  8  till  12,  the  captain  frequently  visiting  it 
during  those  hours.  The  weather  appears  to 
have  got  worse,  and  between  11  and  12  it  was 
blowing  a  full  gale.  The  captain  states  that 
between  6  and  7  a.m.  on  the  9th  instant  he  was 
in  his  cabin  and  awake,  the  engines  being  then 
working  regularly,  when  they  suddenly  stopped. 
He  went  on  deck  at  once  and  ordered  the  main 
trysail  to  be  set.  Whilst  this  was  being  done  a 
heavy  sea  from  the  S.W.  struck  her  on  the  port 
side,  swept  the  decks,  carrying  away  all  the  boats, 
ripping  up  the  bridge  deck,  and  throwing  her  on 
her  starboard  beam  ends.  The  ship  was  then 
lying  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  the  captain 
then  asked  the  chief  engineer  whether  he  could 
account  for  the  stoppage  of  the  engines,  and  he 
said  he  could  not.  The  captain  stated  that  when 
he  was  in  the  engine-room  he  heard  the  cargo  in 
the  after  part  of  the  ship  shift  to  leeward.  The 
engines  after  some  delay  were  again  started 
between  10.30  and  11,  the  fires  being  brightened 
for  that  purpose;  they  worked  until  1  o'clock 
(but  no  steerage  way  could  be  got  upon  the 
vessel),  when  they  again  stopped. 

A  fireman  who  was  called  said  they  had  great 
difficulty  in  coaling  the  fires,  as  the  ship  was  on 
her  beam  ends  and  steam  gradually  went  down. 
Every  sea  that  struck  the  ship  forced  her  more 
on  her  broadside.  Water  made  its  appearance 
under  the  plates  of  the  stokehole  and  rapidly  in- 
creased ;  the  hands  were  set  to  bailing,  but  could 
not  lower  the  water,  and  they  were  eventually 
driven  out  of  the  stokehole  and  engine-room. 
Her  decks  were  now  under  water  on  the  lee  side. 
The  fires  were  all  washed  out.  A  signal  of  dis- 
tress was  made,  and  a  steamer  bore  down  upon 
the  "  Constance  "  and  lowered  a  boat,  which  was 
at  once  smashed  up.  All  hands  were  then  mus- 
tered on  the  after  deck,  when  the  vessel,  taking  a 
sudden  lurch,  foundered,  throwing  all  hands  into 
the  water.  A  steamer,  the  "  Lady  Tredegar," 
came  to  their  assistance  and  threw  lines  out  to 
those  who  were  afloat ;  seven  were  thus  picked 
up  but  12  perished.  The  former  were  subse- 
quently landed  at  Bilboa  in  Spain. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  captain  the  vessel  was 
lost  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the  engines,  and 
he  considered  that  had  she  had  sufficient  engine- 
power  at  that  time  to  put  her  head  to  sea  she 
would  have  weathered  the  gale. 

We  are  sorry  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  the 
captain  as  to  the  cause  of  this  casualty,  and  can- 
not but  consider  that  the  loss  of  this  vessel  was 
owing  to  the  following  circumstances : — 

lstly.  The  evidence  of  the  builders  shows 
that  when  she  got  into  salt  water  her  free- 
board would  be  2  feet  1  inch,  and  as  the 
depth  of  hold  was  17  feet,  thus  giving  lj 
inches  per  foot,  which  is  in  our  opinion  in- 
sufficient. 
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2ndly.  Her  cargo  was  stowed  in  the  fore  App.  Ffo.li 

and  after  holds.    Unfortunately  the  evidence         

did  not  furnish  the  Court  with  the  quantity 
each  compartment  contained,  but  it  was 
stated  that  she  would  require  to  be  very 
well  stowed  to  contain  1,450  tons,  and  as 
she  had  74  tons  less  lhan  this  quantity,  we 
may  presume  there  was  this  much  space  in 
the  vessel,  but  where  this  space  was  situated 
we  are  unable  to  say;  it  is,  however,  be- 
yond a  doubt  by  the  evidence  that  the 
side  coal  bunkers  under  the  bridge,  and 
which  were  7  feet  higher  than  the  main  deck, 
were  full,  and  contained  83  tons  of  engine 
coals,  and  so  long  as  the  vessel  kept  a 
fairly  upright  position  there  would  be  no 
immediate  danger,  but  so  soon  as  the  pres- 
sure of  wind  or  sea,  or  both,  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  her  she  was  thrown  beyond  a 
certain  angle  and  the  superincumbent  weight 
necessarily  carried  her,  owing  to  her  peculiar 
construction,  on  to  her  beam  ends  and  makes 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  wreck  of  her. 

It  is  obvious  that  even  if  the  engineer  had 
succeeded  in  getting  the  engines  into  working 
order  so  as  to  go  at  full  speed,  the  position  of  the 
ship  could  not  have  been  changed.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  if  vessels  of  this  construction 
are  to  be  used  for  mercantile  purposes  they 
ought  not  to  carry  cargo  above  the  main  deck. 
In  our  opinion  had  the  cargo  been  stowed  as 
suggested,  the  probabilities  were  in  favour  of  her 
making  her  voyage.  During  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  very  much  has  been  said  cm  behalf  of 
the  owners  as  to  "  Lloyd's  "  having  approved  of 
the  construction  of  this  vessel  and  classed  her 
A.  1.90.  «  Lloyd's "  thus  referred  to  do  not 
constitute  the  underwriting  body  at  u  Lloyd's," 
but  are  called  and  known  as  "Lloyd's  Book 
Committee,"  a  different  body  altogether,  and 
thev  only  certify  that  such  a  vessel  as  the 
"  Constance  "  is  fit  to  carry  dry  and  perishable 
cargo  to  any  part  of  the  world,  but  do  not  give 
any  opinion  as  to  how  much  cargo  should  be 
carried,  or  where  or  how  stowed. 

The  Board  of  Trade  desired  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  on  the  following  questions : — 

1.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
steamship  "  Constance "  on  the  9th  of 
February  1880  ? 

2.  Whether,  taking  into  consideration  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tended voyage,  the  said  steamship  was  over- 
laden on  leaving  Cardiff  ? 

3.  Whether  the  cargo  was  properly 
stowed?  and 

4.  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  said  steampship,  she  had 
sufficient  stability  for  the  safe  carriage  of 
the  cargo  on  board  ? 

To  which  questions  the  Court  replied  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  The  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  steamship 
"  Constance  "  on  the  9th  February  1880, 
was  the  capsizing  and  foundering  of  the  said 
vessel. 

2.  The  said  steamship  was  overladen  when 
she  left  Cardiff. 

3.  The  Court  is  unable  to  answer  this 
question,  as  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
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before  it  as  to  the  stowing  of  the  cargo  in 
the  said  steamship. 

4.  The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  said  steamship  was  such  that 
she  did  not  possess  sufficient  stability  for 
the  safe  carriage  of  the  cargo  on  board. 
The  Judge  said,  "  After  fully  considering  all  the 
"  facts  of  die  case,  I  do  order  that  the  owner  or 
"  owners  of  the  steamship  *  Constance '  do  pay  to 
"  the  Solicitor  of  the  Board  of  Trade  100  /.,  on 


"  account  of  the  expenses  of  this  investigation  on 
"  or.  before  the  31st  instant." 

Dated  the  23rd  day  of  March  1880. 

(signed)         Charles  James  Coleman , 

Judge. 

We  concur  in  the  above  report, 

(signed)         George  If.  ForsterA 

John  Castle,  I  Assessors. 

Robert  C.  May,      J 


(No.  483.) 

«  ROSCOMMON  "  (S.S.). 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 

In  the  Matter  of  a  Formal  Investigation  held  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  on  the  19th,  20th,  21st, 
and  22nd  days  of  January  1880,  before  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  Esq.,  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trate, assisted  by  Captains  Hight  and  Ward,  Nautical  Assessors,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Ravenhill, 
Engineer  Assessor,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  Foundering  of  the  British  ship  "  Ros- 
common/' of  London,  in  about  latitude  36.47  N.  and  longitude  24.8  W.,  on  20th  November  1879, 
whereby  loss  of  life  ensued. 

Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  above-mentioned 
shipping  casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  annex  hereto,  that  the  primary  cause  of  the 
foundermg  of  the  "  Roscommon  "  was  her  being  struck  by  a.  heavy  sea,  which  threw  her  over  on  her 
beam  ends,  and  the  consequent  falling  over  of  some  of  her  cargo.  The  Court  acquitted  the  master 
and  officers  of  default. 


Dated  this  22nd  January  1880. 

We  concur  in  the  above  report. 


(signed) 
(signed) 


T.  S.  Raffles,  Judge. 


(signed)        J.  R.  Ravenhill, 


Engineer  Assessor. 


Annex  to  the  Report. 


The  '*  Roscommon/'  of  London,  official  number 
79,691,  was  a  screw  steamer  of  1,500'05  tons 
gross  and  968*82  tons  registered,  built  of  iron  at 
Wallsend  in  1879  by  C.  S.  Swan  &  Co.,  her 
dimensions  being,  length  from  fore  part  of  stem 
under  the  bowsprit  to  the  afi  side  of  the  head  of 
the  stern  post  245  feet,  main  breadth  to  outside 
of  plank  33  ft.  3  in.,  depth  in  hold  from  tonnage 
deck  to  ceiling  amidships,  23  feet;  length  of 
engine-room,  36  feet;  height  between  decks, 
about  6  ft.  6  in.  She  was  schooner-rigged,  and 
had  five  water-tight  iron  bulkheads  fitted  with 
sluices.  She  was  built,  as  appeared  from  the 
specification  handed  in,  on  the  three-deck  prin- 
ciple, under  special  survey,  and  was  classed  100 
A  1  at  Lloyd's,  the  upper  and  main  decks  being 
of  iron,  and  from  the  drawing  of  the  midship 
section  handed  in  the  beams  were  spaced  24 
inches  apart.  By  this  drawing  the  lower  hold 
beams  were  to  have  been  20  feet  apart,  but  from 
another  plan  drawing  handed  in  this  arrange- 
ment  appeared    to   have    been    deviated   from 


There  were  three  deck  pumps  and  five  bilge 
pumps  connected  with  the  engines.  She  had 
four  boats,  two  of  which  were  lifeboats.  Her 
engines  were  compound  surface  condensing, 
having  two  cylinders  30  and  57  inches  diameter, 
with  a  length  of  stroke  39  inches,  and  were  of 
the  nominal  horses-power  of  160  combined.  She 
had  two  circular  tubular  boilers  and  throughout 
the  length  of  the  engine-room,  and  extending 
8  feet  forward  into  the  main  hold,  was  a  water 
ballast  tank  of  72  tons  capacity,  and  in  addition 
she  had  another  water  ballast  tank  in  the  after 
hold  of  the  capacity  of  112  tons.  The  vessel 
commenced  loading  with  coal  under  the  coal 
tips  at  Garston  New  Dock  about  6  p.m.  on  the 
10th  November  1879,  and  she  completed  her 
loading  about  6  p.m.  on  the  12th. 

The  following  quantities  were  tipped  on  board 
and  stowed  according  to  directions  given  by  the 
master,  Captain  John  Steell.  The  master's 
directions  were  given  to  the  first  mate,  Mr.  Gray- 
stone,  who  has  been  mate  of  the  vessel  from  the 

time 
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time  she  was  built.  The  coal  was  stowed  by 
J.  N.  Clark,  stevedore,  who  has  been  employed 
in  that  capacity  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  at  Garston  Dock  for 
a  period  of  17  years,  and  the  cargo  was  stowed 
as  follows,  as  stated  by  the  master ;  about  580  tons 
were  loaded  for  the  ship's  use,  of  which  150  tons 
were  put  into  the  side  bunkers,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  lower  main  hold.  This  hold  was  not 
filled,  there  being  sufficient  space  for  30  or  40 
tons,  if  not  for  more,  as  the  evidence  on  this 
point  was  conflicting,  and  the  hatches  were  put 
on  to  prevent  the  cargo  from  mixing  with  the 
ship's  coal.  About  1,500  tons  of  cannel  coal 
were  taken  on  board  as  cargo,  filling  the  upper 
main  hold,  the  after  hold,  and  also  the  fore  hold, 
excepting  space  for  about  10  tons.  When  loaded, 
her  draught  of  water  was  about  20  ft.  6  in.,  for- 
ward, and  20  ft.  10  in.  aft.,  the  centre  line  of  the 
Plimsoll  disc  being  about  2  inches  above  the 
water,  and  it  is  said  she  had  about  4  ft.  3  in.  free 
board.  She  is  stated  to  have  been  in  good  con* 
dition  in  every  respect  when  she  sailed.  She 
left  the  Mersey  on  the  13th  November  bound  to 
Havana,  with  a  crew  of  22  hands  all  told,  com- 
manded by  Mr.  John  Steell,  who  held  a  master's 
certificate  of  competency,  No.  92,992,  which  was 
lost  in  the  vessel.  The  topsail  and  topgallant 
yards  were  on  deck,  and  the  ballast  tanks  were 
empty,  with  the  exception  of  about  3  inches  of 
water  in  the  after  one,  and  they  remained  in  the 
same  condition  during  the  voyage.  The  weather 
at  the  time  of  leaving  until  the  15th  appeared  to 
have  been  fine,  with  a  moderate  breeze.  At 
7  a.ra.  on  the  16th,  the  wind  being  fresh  at  S.E., 
with  a  confused  sea,  the  vessel  steering  S.W.  by 
W.  J  W.  (by  compass),  with  fore  and  main  try- 
sails and  fore  and  main  staysails  set,  the  master 
observed  that  the  vessel  had  taken  a  list  to  star- 
board, the  rail  being  occasionally  under  water. 
He  then  ordered  coal  to  be  used  from  the  star- 
board bunker  only.  Previously  to  this,  since 
leaving  Garston  Dock  at  10  a.m.  on  the  13th, 
coal  had  been  used  exclusively  from  the  lower 
main  hold.  After  using  coal  from  the  starboard 
bunker  far  24  hours,  the  vessel  apparently 
righted,  and  coal  was  then  used  equally  from  all 
the  bunkers.  The  weather  continued  the  same, 
the  wind  being  variable  at  S.E.,  and  sometimes 
strong  with  a  neavy  sea  which  constantly  broke 
on  board  until  the  19th,  when  the  wind  worked 
into  the  N.  and  N.W.,  and  eventually  settled  at 
N.N.E.  with  a  heavy  sea  continually  breaking 
over  her,  and  on  that  day  carrying  away  the  fore 
and  aft  gangway  bridge.  Sail  appeared  to  have 
been  set  ana  reduced  according  to  circumstances, 
and  when  the  wind  shifted  to  N.N.E.  the  vessel 
listed  slightly  to  port.  At  7  a.m.  on  the  20th 
she  was  under  fore  and  main  stay  sails,  square 
foresail  and  fore  trysail,  and  she  was  shipping 
much  water  on  both  sides.  At  noon  the  position 
of  the  ship  by  observation  was,  according  to  the 
master,  latitude  36°  44'  N.,  longitude  24°  48'  W. 
At  about  1.20  p.m.  on  the  20th  a  heavy  sea 
struck  the  vessel  on  the  starboard  quarter, 
which  threw  her  over  on  to  her  beam  ends  to 
port,  and  as  she  went  over  noises  were  heard  as 
of  coal  shifting.  The  helm  was  starboarded  and 
sail  taken  in  by  cutting  away  the  gear  when 
running  before  the  wind  and  sea.  The  two  boats 
on  the  port  side  being  under  water  were  washed 
away.  When  the  safl  was  taken  off  the  vessel, 
the  nelm  was  ported  and  the  vessel  brought  head 
to  wind.  She,  however,  never  righted  herself, 
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and  eventually  turned  bottom  up,  and  sank  about  App.  No.  11, 

20  minutes  after  the  sea  struck  her.    The  gig  was        " 

smashed,  and  the  remaining  lifeboat  was  dropped 
into  the  sea  as  the  vessel  turned  over,  by  which 
the  master,  two  mates,  chief  engineer,  and  12  of 
the  crew  were  saved,  without  provisions  or 
clothing. 

The  remainder,  viz.,  the  second  and  third 
engineers,  two  stewards,  a  fireman  and  a  seaman, 
were  unfortunately  drowned.  The  survivors 
were  picked  up  by  the  Norwegian  vessel 
"  Svanen''  on  the  21st,  on  board  which  vessel  the 
master  and  his  crew  were  kindly  treated  and 
landed  at  St.  Michael's  on  the  25th  November. 
They  were  thence  brought  home  in  the  steamer 
"  Chiswick." 

At  the  close  of  the  evidence,  the  counsel  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  put  the  following  questions 
to  the  Court : — 

1.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
"  Roscommon  "  ? 

2.  Whether  when  she  left  Liverpool  she  was 
in  seaworthy  condition? 

3.  Whether  the  cargo  was  properly  stowed  ? 

4.  Whether  the  master  was  justified  iu  leaving 
Liverpool  with  his  ballast  tanks  empty,  or 
nearly  so  ? 

5.  Whether,  when  the  vessel  took  a  list  to 
starboard,  proper  measures  were  taken  to  get  her 
upright,  and  whether  the  master  was  justified  in 
causing  the  coals  to  be  worked  from  the  starboard 
bunker  from  that  time  (15th  November)  till  the 
19th  November,  and  ought  he  not  to  have  filled 
water  tanks  in  a  proportionate  degree  ? 

6.  Whether  on  the  20th  November,  from  about 
1  o'clock  p.m.,  the  vessel  was  kept  under  too  much 
sail. 

7.  Whether  proper  measures  were  taken  when 
the  vessel  heeled  over  considerably  to  port  ? 

8.  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
vessel  had  a  heavy  fist  to  port  for  some  hours 
before  she  went  over,  prompt  and  proper  measures 
were  taken  to  bring  her  upright  or  to  prevent  her 
going  further  over  to  port  ? 

9.  Whether  every  possible  effort  was  made  to 
save  life  ?  and 

10.  Whether  the  master,  officers,  chief  engi- 
neer, and  any  other  persons  are,  or  either  of  them 
is,  in  default  ? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  evidence  in  this  important  case, 
and  in  reference  to  the  second  and  third  queries, 
the  "  Roscommon,"  when  she  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool, was,  as  regarded  her  hull,  machinery,  and 
equipments,  in  good  and  seaworthy  condition.  As 
to  the  stowage  of  the  cargo  the  Court  considered 
that  an  error  was  committed  in  not  entirely  filling 
the  lower  main  hold.  They  were  carrying  a  larger 
quantity  of  coal  for  ship's  use  than  on  either  of 
the  previous  voyages,  and  being  obliged  to  use  the 
lower  main  hold  for  it,  the  Court  thought  it  would 
have  been  well  had  they  replaced  the  wooden 
bulkhead  originally  fitted,  and  which  had  been 
taken  down  on  the  last  voyage,  which  would 
have  tended  better  to  secure  that  part  of  the  coal 
in  the  hold  not  required  for  immediate  use.  As  to 
the  ballast  tanks  being  empty,  or  nearly  so,  the 
3  6  3  master 
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master  followed  the  course  he  had  adopted  on  his 
two  previous  voyages,  and  which  from  the  evi* 
dence  appeared  to  nave  been  the  usual  custom. 
But  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that,  having  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  the  cargo,  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  have  filled  the  water  tanks  and  to  have 
loaded  less  top  cargo,  especially  as  the  vessel  had 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  winter  months.  As 
to  the  measures  taken  by  the  master  when  he  first 
noticed  the  vessel's  list  to  starboard  on  the  15th 
or  16th,  the  Court,  in  answer  to  the  fifth  query, 
thought  that  the  master  acted  wisely  in  the 
working  of  his  coal ;  but  the  result  shows  that  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  have  filled  the  tank 
under  the  engine-room,  not,  however,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  fifth  query,  in  a  proportionate 
degree,  but  when,  say,  70  tons  of  the  ship's  coal 
had  been  used.  As  to  the  sixth  query,  the  Court 
did  not  consider  that  the  vessel  carried  too  much 
sail.  As  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  queries,  the 
Court  were  of  opinion,  from  the  evidence,  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger 
from  the  list  to  port  on  the  20th  till  the  vessel  was 
struck  by  the  heauy  sea  which  sent  her  over,  and 
the  Court  thought  that  the  master  did  everything 
for  his  vessel  that  he  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. No  blame  could  be  attached  to  the 
master  or  to  any  of  his  surviving  officers  for  the 
unfortunate  loss  of  life  which  took  place.  In  re- 
gard to  the  main  question  in  this  case,  as  to  the 


cause  of  the  loss  of  the  "  Roscommon,"  undoubt- 
edly the  primary  cause  of  her  going  over  waft  the 
heavy  sea  which  struck  her  and  threw  her  over 
on  her  beam  ends.  Immediately  following  upon 
this,  some  of  the  coals  fell  over  to  port  in  the  par- 
tially filled  holds ;  this,  combined  with  the  weight 
of  water  on  the  lee  side  of  the  deck,  prevented 
her  righting,  as  the  master  hoped  she  would.  But 
the  Court  could  not  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion- 
upon  the  evidence  that  the  "  Roscommon  "  was 
known  to  be  a  tender  ship,  and,  considering  her 
character  as  such,  they  were  of  opinion  that  gke 
carried  too  much  top  weight  in  cargo  for  a  winter 
voyage,  bearing  in  mind  the  vacant  spaces  left  in 
the  lower  hold  and  in  the  ballast  tanks.  The 
Court  did  not,  however,  find  anything  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  master  or  any  of  his  officers  which  could 
be  considered  to  amount  to  a  default.  The  Court, 
however,  could  not  conclude  their  report  without 
drawing  the  special  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  loss  of  this  ship  and  of  six  lives.  The 
fact  that  a  vessel  nearly  new,  only  on  her  third 
voyaff e,  was  lost  in  weather  certainly  not  excep- 
tional, seems  to  suggest  that  the  system  of  coal 
lading,  as  now  adapted,  and  the  filling  or  other- 
wise of  the  water  ballast  tanks  according  to  the 
lading  of  the  vessel  requires  serious  consideration, 
at  any  rate  for  long  sea  voyages,  especially  during 
the  winter  months  in  the  Atlantic. 


GENERAL    CARGO. 


(No.  493.) 

"BORUSSIA"  (S.S.). 


The  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Formal  Investigation  held  at  the  Chancery  Court,  St.  George's  Hail,  Liverpool 
on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  February  1880,  before  H.  C.  Rothekt,  Esq.,  Wreck  Commi•sioner>, 
assisted  by  R.  C.  May,  Esq.,  c.e.,  Commander  Knox,  r.n.,  Captain  Hioht,  and  Captain 
Wilson,  as  Assessors,  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  Loss  of  the  British  Steamship 
"  Borussia,"  of  Liverpool,  and  the  Loss  of  the  Lives  of  154  of  her  Passengers  and  Crew,  on  die 
2nd  December  last,  whilst  on  a  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans,  vi&  Corunna. 


Report  of  Court. 

The  Court,  having  carefully  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  above-mentioned  shipping 
casualty,  finds,  for  the  reasons  annexed, — 

1.  That  the  " Borussia"  was  not  in  a  good  seaworthy  condition  when  she  left  Liverpool  on  her 
last  voyage ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  cement  of  the  ship's 
bottom  and  round  the  roses  was  not  in  good  order,  or  that  the  pumps  were  not  sufficient. 

2.  That  the  cargo  was  properly  stowed,  and  its  weight  properly  distributed  throughout  the  ship. 

3.  That  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  December  all  the  sea  cocks  were  in  proper  order. 

4.  That  the  leaks  were  in  all  probability  due  to  some  of  the  rivets  having  dropped  out,  and  to  one 
or  more  of  the  butts  having  started  or  opened  in  the  ship's  bottom  in  the  way  of  the  stoke-hole. 

6.  That  owing  to  the  death  of  the  captain  and  chief  engineer,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  all 
proper  measures  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  leak. 

6.  That 
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6.  That  owing  to  the  same  cause,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  all  possible  efforts  were  made  App.  No.  li* 
to  keep  down  the  water, 

7.  That,  so  far  as  appear*,  the  vessel  was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care. 

j8.  That  the  persons  leaving  the  ship  in  her  boats  on  the  2nd  of  December  did  «o  by  the  orders  of 
the  captain,  a&d  that  the  captain  appears  to  have  made  every  possible  effort,  without  regard  to  his 
own  safety,  to  save  the  lives  of  those  on  hoard* 

The  Court  was  not  asked  tg  make  any  order  as  to  costs. 


Dated  the  6th  day  of  February  1880. 

We  concur  in  the  above  report. 

(signed) 


(signed) 


H.  C.  Rpthery, 

Wreck  Commissioner. 


Henry  Knox,  Commander  b.n,, 
B.  Wikon> 
Edmund  Hight, 
Robert  C.  May, 


Assessors. 
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Ajcwex  to  the  Report. 
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This  ease  was  heard  at  Liverpool  on  the  4th, 
6th,  and  6th  February  1*880,  when  Mr.  Squarey 
appeared  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy for  the  owners  of -the  "  Boroesia."  Twenty- 
one  witnesses  having  been  produced  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  examined,  Mr.  Squarey 
stated  that  the  Board  of  Trade  desired  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  upon  the  following  ques- 
tions :-— 

v  1.  Whether^  at  the  time  she  left  Liverpool, 
"  the  '  Borussia '  was  in  good  and  seaworthy  con- 
"  dition  throughout  ?  Whether  the  cement  of 
the  ship's  bottom  and  around  the  roses  was  in 
^ood  order,  and  the  pumps  sufficient  ? 

"*2.  Whether  her  cargo  was  property  stowed, 
"  and  Hs  weight  properly  distributed  throughout 
u  the  ship  ? 

u  3.  WJiether  on  the  morning  .of  the  1st  De- 
"  oember  all  the  sea  cooks  were  closed  ? 

"4.  Wbat  was  the  cause  of  the  leak,  and 
"  where  was  it  ? 

"  5.  Whether  proper  measures  were  taken  to 
"ascertain  its  whereabouts ? 

"  6.  Whether  every  possible  effort  was  made 
"  to  keep  the  water  under? 

"  7.  Whether  the  vessel  was  navigated  with 
"  proper  and  seamanlike  care  ? 

"  8.  Whether  the  persons  leaving  the  ship  in 
"  her  boats  on  the  2nd  of  December  did  so  by 
"  the  orders  of  the  captain,  and  was  every  effort 
"  made  to  save  the  ship  and  the  lives  on  board  ?" 

Three  witnesses  having  then  been  produced  on 
behalf  of  the  owners  and  examined,  the  Court, 
after  hearing  counsel,  proceeded  to  give  judgment 
on  the  questions  on  which  its  opinion  had  been 
asked.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  as 
follow  :— 

The  "Borjissia,"  which  was  an  iron  screw 
steamship  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  of 
IS ,07 5  tons  gross  and  1,320  tons  net  register,  and 
was  fitted  with  engines  of  300  horse-power,  was 
built  at  <3reenock  in  the  year  1855,  and  at  the 
time  of  -her  loss  was  the  property  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  Li- 
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mited,  Mr.  Thos.  Main,  of  No.  24,  James-street, 
Liverpool,  being  the  managing  owner.  She  left 
Liverpool  on  the  20th  November  last  for 
New  Orleans,  vid  Corunna  and  Havana,  with  a 
crew  of  55  hands,  65  passengers,  and  a  general 
cargo  of  about  638  tons.  She  seems  to  have  made 
a  quick  passage  to  Corunna,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  23rd,  having  had  strong  easterly  and 
north-easterly  breezes  all  the  way  ;  and  having 
there  taken  in  a  small  quantity  more  of  cargo 
and  60  passengers,  she  left  on  the  25th  of 
November  for  Havana.  Up  to  the  30th  the 
weather  appears  not  to  have  been  bad,  for  al- 
though some  of  the  witnessess  say  that  it  was 
very  severe,  the  seamen  describe  it  as  only  a 
moderate  breeze.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
November  the  wind,  which  had  been  from  the 
west,  backed  round  to  the  eastward,  and  blew  a 
hard  gale,  and  the  vessel's  topsails  were  carried 
away ;  but  in  about  six  hours  the  wind  agian 
moderated,  although  there  was  still  a. heavy  cross 
sea,  and  the  vessel  laboured  and  rolled  consider- 
ably. 

At  8  a.m.  of  the  1st  December  the  second 
engineer  went  off  duty,  and  he  has  told  us  that  at 
that  time  there  was  no  water  either  in  the  engine- 
room  or  in  the  stoke-hole,  nothing  more  than 
usual.  He  was  relieved  by  the  fourth  engineer, 
who  told  us  that  he  observed,  soon  after  he  had 
gone  on  duty,  that  there  was  water  in  the  stoke- 
hole, and  he  accordingly  put  on  the  bilge  pumps 
to  clear  it  out,  but  finding  between  10  and  half- 
past  that  it  was  gaining  upon  them,  he  called  the 
first  and  second  engineers,  the  latter  off  whom 
told  us  that  on  going  down  they  found  3  feet  of 
water  in  the  stoKe-hole.  At  this  time  the  engine- 
room  was  quite  clear,  as  was  also  the  after  hold ; 
and  at  no  time,  so  far  as  appears,  was  there  any 
water  in  either  the  main  or  the  fore  hold.  Find- 
ing that  the  bilge  pumps  would  not  clear  the 
stoke-hole,  they  set  on  the  donkey  pump,  and 
opened  the  cock  between  the  stoke-hole  .and  the 
the  engine-room  to  allow  the  water  to  run 
through  into  the  engine-room,  and  at  the  same 
time  began  baling  the  water  out  of  the  stoke- 
hole and  pouring]  it  down  into  the  bilges  of  the 
engine-room,  whence  it  ran  away  through  the 
dlriice  into  the  after  hold.  From  time  to  time 
the  pumps  were  choked ;  they  had,  however,  no 
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App.No.  11.  difficulty  in  clearing  them;  but  at  about  3  o'clock 

Sum.  the  stoke-hole  plates  were  washed  up.  Be- 
bre  this  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  set  on  the 
bilge  injection  so  as  to  clear  the  engine-room, 
but  from  some  cause  or  other  it  would  not  work. 
Between  7  and  8  o'clock  the  same  evening  all  the 
fires  were  put  out,  and  although  they  were  re- 
lighted they  were  very  soon  washed  out  again ;  and 
thereupon  the  donkey  pump  was  rigged  as  a 
hand  pump.  Between  10  and  11  p.m.  the  after 
deck  pumps  were  rigged  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  after  hold,  and  finding  the  water  was  still 
gaining  on  them,  they  commenced  baling.  The 
pumping  and  baling  continued  all  through  the 
night,  the  water  gaining  upon  them  all  the  time ; 
and  accordingly,  at  about  11  a.m.,  the  captain 
ordered  the  boats  to  be  got  ready,  and  to  be  pro- 
visioned and  watered ;  and  at  about  half-past  12, 
there  being  then  from  10  to  11  feet  of  water  in  the 
engine-room,  orders  were  given  to  swing  them 
out. 

It  seems  that  the  vessel  had  seven  boats, 
namely,  four  lifeboats,  two  cutters,  and  a  gig, 
four  of  which  were  on  the  starboard  and  three  on 
the  port  side.  The  boats  on  the  starboard  side 
were  first  swung  out,  lowered  into  the  water,  and 

Eassed  astern ;  then  the  port  boots  were  lowered, 
ut  in  doing  this  one  of  them  was  swamped  along- 
side. They  seem  to  have  had  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  inducing  the  passengers  to  get  into  the 
boats.,  they  no  doubt  thought  that  with  such  a  sea 
as  was  then  running  the  ship  was  a  safer  place.  The 
first  boat  to  get  off  was  the  chief  officer's  boat, 
with  some  13  or  14  persons  in  her,  including  two 
ladies  and  a  boy  or  a  girl.  We  were  told  that 
the  chief  officer  and  some  eight  or  nine  of  the 
hands  got  from  this  boat  into  the  captain's  gig ; 
but  the  facts  are  not  very  clear,  and  both  these 
boats  have  been  lost.  The  next  boat  to  get  off 
was  the  third  officer's  boat  with  13  or  14  persons, 
all  apparently  belonging  to  the  crew.  On  getting 
from  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  vessel,  she  seems  to 
have  been  driven  away  to  leeward,  but  having 
got  out  the  oars,  they  pulled  back  to  the  ship, 
and  were  then  hailed  by  the  captain  to  go  after  a 
boat  which  had  got  adrift  witn  two  of  the  hands 
in  her.  They  accordingly  did  so,  and  having 
passed  a  rope  to  her,  they  endeavoured  to  tow  her 
back  to  the  ship.  Finding,  however,  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  do  this,  the  mate  and  seven  of  the 
hands  got  into  her,  and  having  passed  a  rope  to 
the  former  boat  they  attempted  to  tow  her,  but 
whilst  doing  so  a  heavy  sea  struck  both  boats  and 
nearly  filled  them.  The  crew  of  the  boat  in 
which  the  third  officer  was  were  accordingly 
obliged  to  cast  off  the  other  boat,  and  to  set  to 
work  to  bale  their  own  boat,  and  whilst  so  em- 
ployed they  drifted  away  to  leeward  before  the 
wind  and  sea.  By  the  time  they  had  cleared  her 
they  were  at  such  a  distance  from  the  vessel  that 
it  was  deemed  useless  to  attempt  to  return  to  her, 
and  they  continued  to  run  before  the  wind  and 
sea  until  the  5th,  when  they  fell  in  with  a  vessel 
called  the  "  Mallow  dale,"  which  took  them  on 
board  and  afterwards  landed  them  at  Queens- 
town.  What  became  of  the  boat  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  cast  off  we  do  not  know,  but  she 
was  probably  lost.  Another  boat,  with  six  hands 
and  five  passengers,  also  got  away  from  the  ship, 
and  was  picked  up  also  on  the  5th  December  by 
an  Italian  barque  called  the  "  Giacomino,"  which 
landed  them  at  Baltimore  on  the  3rd  January 
following.  The  crew  of  this  boat  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  kindness  with  which  they 
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were  treated  on  board  the  "  Giacomino,"  and  a 
letter  was  read  by  Mr.  Squarey,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  not  only  did  the  master  of  this  Italian  vessel 
treat  them  with  the  greatest  kindness,  but  he  re- 
fused to  accept  any  compensation  for  their  main- 
tenance during  the  time  that  they  were  on  board 
his  vessel.  One  other  boat  also  got  away  with 
five  Spanish  passengers,  and  was  fallen  in  with 
by  a  vessel  called  the  "Fulda,"  which  subse- 
quently landed  them  at  Liverpool ;  but  we  have 
no  details  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  boat  left  the  ship.  The  other  boats,  as  well 
as  the  vessel  herself,  nave  never  since  been  heard 
of,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rest  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  have  all  perished.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  out  of  a  crew  of  55 
hands  all  told,  16  only  have  been  saved,  and  out 
of  125  passengers  only  10. 

The  first  question  on  which  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  has  been  asked  is,  "  Whether,  at  the  time 

she  left  Liverpool,  the  *  Borussia '  was  in  good 

and  seaworthy  condition  throughout  ?  Whether 
tf  the  cement  on  the  ship's  bottom  and  around  the 
u  roses  was  in  good  order,  and  the  pumps  suf- 
"  ficient  ?" 

Now,  it  is  admitted  that  from  Liverpool  to 
Corunna  the  weather  was  favourable  ;  they  had 
strong  easterly  and  north-easterly  breezes,  and 
made  a  very  quick  passage.  After  leaving 
Corunna,  some  of  the  witnesses,  mostly  the  lands- 
men, say  that  the  weather  was  very  severe  ;  but 
all  the  seamen  describe  it  as  by  no  means  bad 
until  the  30th  November.  Thus,  Henry  Brown, 
the  boatswain's  mate,  told  us  that  they  had  fine 
weather  and  only  moderate  breezes  till  about 
noon  of  the  30th  November,  and  this  man  has 
been  32  years  at  sea.  John  Lewarn,  one  of  the 
quarter-masters,  said  that  nothing  particular 
happened  until  the  30th,  when  they  nad  a  gale  of 
wind  which  lasted  for  only  a  few  hours.  James 
Dixon,  another  quarter-master,  who  had  been 
about  two  years  in  the  ship,  said  that  the  weather 
was  not  bad  until  after  the  29th.  And  William 
Baines,  an  able  seaman,  told  us  that  they  had  very 
good  weather  until  the  30th.  The  witnesses  also 
say  that  the  gale  of  the  30th  lasted  for  only  a  few 
hours,  and  that  it  moderated  again  in  the  even- 
ing, and  from  that  time  no  doubt  there  was  a 
heavy  cross  sea  running.  Still  it  is  quite  clear 
from  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  that  there  was 
nothing  so  bad,  so  exceptionally  severe  in  the 
weather,  that  a  good  seaworthy  ship  should  not 
have  been  able  to  withstand  it.  This  being  so, 
it  may  be  well  to  know  something  of  the  pre- 
vious history  of  this  vessel. 

The  "Borussia,"  it  seems,  was  built  in  the 
year  1855  by  Messrs.  Caird  &  Co.,  of  Greenock, 
for  a  Hamburgh  company,  to  run  between  Ham- 
burgh and  New  York,  and  in  the  year  1876, 
at  which  time  she  was  21  years  old,  she  was 
bought  by  her  late  owners,  the  Mississippi  and 
Dominion  Steamship  Company  (Limited).  The 
price  given  for  her  by  the  company  was  only 
15,000/.,  and  although  they  tell  us  that  they 
then  spent  5,000  /.  upon  her,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  it  was  an  extremely  low  price  to  give  for 
such  a  vessel,  seeing  that  she  nad  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  2,075  tons,  and  that  in  1871  she  had  had 
new  compound  engines,  built  by  Day  &  Co.,  of 
Southampton,  put  into  her.  We  are  told  that 
she  was  not  classed  at  Lloyd's,  and  what  is  rather 
remarkable  is  that  this  is  the  only  vessel  belong- 
ing to  the  company  (who  own  12  large  trans- 
atlantic steamers)  which  is  not  classed  100  A  1 

at 
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at  Lloyd's.      Mr.  Main  told  us  that  they  had 
never  attempted  to  class  her,  although  he  ad- 
mitted that  to  have  a  vessel  classed  100  A  1  at 
Lloyd's  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the 
owners ;  but,  if  so,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  no  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  class  her.     Th£  only  conclusion  to  which  we 
can  come  is,  either  that  they  knew  they  could 
not  have  got  her  classed,  and,  therefore,  did  not 
attempt  to  do  so,  or  they  were  unwilling  to  incur 
the  expense  which   would  liave  been  necessary 
to  bring  her  up  to  the  requirements  of  Lloyd's, 
otherwise  I  cannot  understand  why  they  should 
have  deprived  themselves  of  that  which   they 
consider  to  be  a  very  great  advantage.     We  are 
also  told  that  at  the  time  of  her  loss  she  was 
valued  at'  the  snm  of  20,000  /.,  being  the  total 
of  the  cost  price  and  of  the  amount  spent  upon 
her,  no  allowance  apparently  having  been  made 
for  wear  and  tear  during  the  four  years  that  they 
had  been  running  her,  and  that  she  was  insured 
in  different  companies  for  15,000/.     From  the 
time  they  purchased  her  the  company  seem  to 
have  put  her  into  the  same  trade  in  which  she 
was  engaged  when  lost ;  at  all  events,  we  find 
that  in   May  or  June  1878  she  was  at  Havana, 
and  that  she  proceeded  thence  to  New  Orleans, 
and  then  home  to  this  country.     But  however 
this  may  be,  she  was  taken  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  March  1879  to  convey  troops  to  Natal, 
and   on  her  return  from  that   voyage  she  was 
docked  and  repaired,  and  in  September  left  for 
New  Orleans,  vid  Corunna  and  Havana,  and  was 
going  out  a  second  time  when  she  met  with  the 
casualty  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
inquiry.     Such,  briefly,  is  a  history  of  the  vessel's 
proceedings  during  the  time  that  she  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  and  Dominion 
Company. 

Now,  it  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  owners 
that,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  they  had 
taken  every  possible  precaution  to  ensure  the 
seaworthiness  of  the  vessel ;  that  they  had  caused 
her  to  be  carefully  examined  by  their  own  officers 
on  every  occasion  of  her  return  to  port ;  that  she 
was  regularly  surveyed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
surveyors  at  Liverpool  when  she  obtained  her 
six  monthly  certificates ;  that  she  had  been  sur- 
veyed by  the  Admiralty  authorities  in  March 
last,"  when  she  was  hired  to  convey  troops  to 
Natal,  and  that  she  was  examined  by  the  emi- 
gration officer  just  before  her  departure  in 
November  last,  and  that  all  these  gentlemen  had 
given  her  the  highest  character  for  seaworthi- 
ness. In  support  of  these  statements  we  have 
had  the  following  witnesses  produced  before  us ; 
namely,  Mr.  Glover,  the  company's  consulting 
engineer,  Mr.  Wardlaw,  his  deputy,  and  Mr. 
Lemon,  their  foreman  shipwright;  Mr.  Thomson 
and  Mr.  Bushby,  engineer  and  shipwright,  sur- 
veyors to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Liverpool,  the 
former  of  whom  surveyed  her  in  July  1877,  in 
March  1879,  and  again  partially  in  September 
and  November  last ;  and  the  latter  surveyed'her 
in  July  last;  also  Captain  Brownlow,  of  the 
Transport  Department  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
Mr.  Farrant,  the  chief  engineer  of  H.M.S. 
"Resistance,"  both  of  whom  surveyed  her  in 
March  1879 ;  and,  lastly,  Captain  Burnaby,  the 
emigration  officer,  who  inspected  her  equipments 
previous  to  her  sailing  in  November  last.  All 
these  witnesses,  as  I  have  stated,  speak  very 
favourably  of  her  seaworthy  qualities.  Whilst, 
however,   we  are  quite    prepared  to    put  the 
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utmost  reliance  on  the  evidence  of  every  one  of  App.  No.  1 1 

these  gentlemen,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  

means  they  had  of  judging  of  the  seaworthiness 
of  this  vessel,  and  as  to  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  engine-room  compartments,  and  especially 
of  the  stoke-hole ;  for  by  the  testimony  of  all  the 
witnesses  it  was  by  the  stoke-hole  that  the  water 
entered,  all  the  rest  of  the  ship  being  at  first 
quite  clear. 

And,  first,  as  regards  the  company's  officers, 
what  does  Mr.  Glover,  the  company's  consulting 
engineer,  say  ?    He  told  us  that  he  examined  the 
whole  of  the  machinery,  including  the  pumps  and 
sea  cocks,  and  that  it  was  all  in  first-rate  working 
order ;  but  as  to  the  hull  of  the  ship,  he  said  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  it,  it  was  not  within  his 
department.     Mr.  Wardlaw  was  Mr.   Glover's 
deputy,  and  of  course  would  not  have  any  wider 
or  more  extensive  duties  than  his  principal ;  and 
if  it  was  not  Mr.  Glover's  duty  to  see  to  the 
state  of  the  vessel's  hull,  the  cement,  and  plates 
in  the  bottom,  it  would  hardly  be  Mr.  Wardlaw's 
duty  to  do  so.     Then  we  have  Mr.. Lemon,  the 
company's  foreman  shipwright,  who  told  us  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  examine  her  inside  and  out,  all 
except  the  engine  room,  with  which  he  said  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do.  His  words  were,  "  It  is  not 
"  my  duty  to  look  to  the  skin  of  the  ship  in 
"  the    engine-room    department  or  in  the  coal 
"  bunkers  :"    he  considered  that   that    was  the 
engineer's  duty.     So  far,  then,  as  the  officers  of 
the  company  are  concerned,  we  are  in  this  posi- 
tion, that  it  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Glover  pnd 
Mr.  Wardlaw  to  see  that  the  machinery  was  kept 
in  good  order,  and  of  Mr.  Lemon  to  see  that  the 
vessel's  hull  was   in  a  seaworthy  condition   in 
every  part  except  the  engine-room  department ; 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  one  whose  duty 
it  was  to  see  that  the  cement  and  skin  of  the 
ship  in  the  engine-room  and  the  stoke-hole  were 
in  good  order,  except,  perhaps,  the  engineers  of 
the  ship,  who  would,  we  are  told,  report  it  if 
they  saw  anything  wrong.     As  regards  the  Board 
of  Trade  surveyors,  Mr  Bushby  and  Mr.  Thom- 
son, they  no  doubt  say  that  they  examined  every 
part    of  the  vessel,  including  the  skin   of  the 
vessel  in  the  engine-room  and  stoke-hole,  before 
granting  their  certificates,  and  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  they  did  so ;  but  there  is 
a  part  of  their  evidence  to  which  I  will  presently 
call  attention,  and  which  seems  to  throw  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  cause  of  this  casualty.     As 
to  Captain  Brownlow,  the  Admiralty  officer  who 
surveyed  her  in  March  1879,  he  admits  that  he 
did  not  examine  her  so  critically  as  he  would 
have  done  had  he  not  known  that  she  had  been 
recently  surveyed  very  carefully  by  the  Board 
of  Trade    officers;   he    says   that    he    did  not 
examine  the  cement,  and  that  he  made  only  a 
superficial  survey  of  her.     Mr.  Farrant,  the  engi- 
neer of  the  "  Resistance,"  does  not  pretend  to 
have  looked  at  the  hull  of  the  vessel  in  any  part ; 
he  only  looked  at  the  machinery.     Lastly,  we 
have  Captain   hurnaby,  the  emigration  officer,    . 
who  could  speak  only  of  the  vessel's  equipments, 
her   boats,  accommodation   for  passengers,  and 
such  like ;  but  he  could  say  nothing  about  her 
seaworthiness.     So  that  of  all  these  witnesses 
the  only  persons  who  could  really  speak  to  the 
soundness  of  the  vessel's  bottom  in  the  engine- 
room  department  were  the  two  Board  of  Trade 
surveyors ;  let  us  see,  therefore,  what  they  say 
on  the  subject. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  call  attention  to 
3  H  their 
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App.  No.  1 1.  tbeir  evidence,  H  m*y  be  well  to  refer  to  that  of 

a  person  named  George  Gray,  who  was  produced 
towards  the  close  of  the  inquiry,  and  who  spoke 
to  a  fact  which  in  our  opinion  has  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  case.  He  told  us  that  in 
the  month  of  May  or  June  1878  he  was  donkey- 
man  on  board  the  vessel,  which  was  then  lying 
at  Havana;  that  he  was  in  the  stoke-hole,  when 
some  of  the  trimmers  went  down  into  the  bilges 
for  the  purpose  of  scraping  them  out ;  but  that 
they  had  not  been  down  more  than  a  couple  of 
minutes  when  they  came  running  out,  saying 
that  the  water  was  coming  in.  He  told  us  that 
he  went  into  the  bilges  and  saw  the  water  coming 
in  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom ;  he  said  that 
he  could  swear  to  there  being  three  holes  at  least; 
how  many  more  he  could  not  say  ;  that  they  were 
1  inch  to  1^  inch  holes,  and  had  been  caused  by 
the  rivets  having  fallen  out  It  seems  that  the 
carpenter  then  went  below  and  stopped  up  the 
holes  with  wooden  plugs ;  and  in  that  state  she 
proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  where  a  diver  was 
employed  to  go  under  her  bottom,  and  having 
put  patches  over  the  holes,  passed  bolts  through 
them,  which  were  then  secured  inside.  The 
vessel  then  returned  to  this  country,  but  not 
without  some  dissatisfaction  being  expressed  by 
•the  crew.  Gray's  evidence  as  to  some  of  the 
rivets  having  dropped  out  was  expressly  con- 
firmed, not  only  by  Mr.  Glover,  out,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  by  one  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
surveyors.  Let  us  now  see  what  these  gentle- 
men say  about  the  vessel. 

According  to  Mr.  Thomson,  he  surveyed  her 
in  July  1877,  and  on  that  occasion  drilled  the 
plates  in  some  28  or  30  places,  and  found  the 
garboard  strake  to  be  about  13-16ths  of  an  inch 
(it  had  been  originally  7-8ths  or  14  16ths) ;  and  at 
the  thinnest  place  he  found  her  to  be  5-8ths, 
where  it  had  been  originally  U-16ths;  so  that, 
as  he  told  us,  here  plates  had  lost  only  about 
1-1 6th  during  the  22  years  which  she  had  been 
running.  The  next  report  we  have  is  from  Mr. 
Bushby,  who  surveyed  her  in  July  1878  on  her 
return  from  the  voyage  of  which  the  witness 
Gray  spoke.  Mr.  Bushby  told  us  that  on  that 
occasion  he  ordered  76  or  78  rivets  to  be 
replaced  in  the  way  of  the  stoke-hole  and  under 
the  boilers,  and  two  butt  straps  to  be  placed  on 
the  garboard  strake ;  according  to  him,  some  of 
the  butts  were  gone  from  repeated  caulking,  but 
only  two,  so  much  so  as  to  require  butt  straps. 
The  next  report  is  from  Mr.  Thomson,  who 
examined  her  in  March  1879,  and  who  tells  us 
that  the  butts  were  then  so  much  worn  by  care- 
less caulking  in  the  way  of  the  «toke-hole,  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  put  six  butt  straps  on 
the  bilge  strake. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  vessel  which  was  no 
doubt  strongly  built,  originally  the  frames,  as  it 
would  seem,  being  only  18  inches  Irom  centre  to 
centre,  with  plating  somewhat  heavier  than  usual, 
and  which  seems  in  22  years  to  have  lost  only 
.  about  1-1 6th  in  thickness.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  was  at  the  time  of  her  loss  25  years  old ;  she 
had  been  bought  by  the  company  for  a  very 
small  sum,  only  15,000/.,  although  she  was  2,072 
tons  gross,  and  had  recently  had  new  compound 
engines  put  into  her.  In  1878  she  had  shown  a 
tendency  to  drop  her  rivets  in  the  way  of  the 
stoke-hole  and  under  the  boilers ;  and  in  1878, 
and  again  in  1879,  the  butts,  whether  from  care- 
less or  repeated  caulking,  had  shown  a  tendency 
to  give,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  apply 


butt  straps  on  the  garboard  and  bilge  strakes  in 
the  way  of  the  stoke-hole.  It  is  clear  that  under 
these  circumstances  very  special  care  should 
have  been  taken  to  see  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the   bottom  of  the  ship,  more  es- 

Eecially  in  the  way  of  the  stoke  hole.     It  seems, 
owever,  to  have  oeen  nobody's  duty  to  do  this ; 
Mr.  Glover  and  Mr.  Lemon  both  say  that  it  was 
no  part  of  their  duty,  and  what  they  seem  to 
have  relied  on  were  the   reports   of  "the   chief 
engineer;  but  he  poor  man  has  perished,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he 
properly  discharged  his  duty  in  this  respect.     In 
our  opinion  a  company  of  the  standing  and  posi- 
tion of  this  ought  not  to  rely  simply  upon  the 
reports  of  the  engineer  of  the  ship ;  but  having  a 
superintendent    engineer  and   a   superintendent 
shipwright,  they  should  instruct  them  to  examine 
not  the  holds  only,  but  the  engine  room,  the  stoke- 
hole, and  bunkers  ;  in  fact,  every  part  of  the  ship 
where  defects  are  likely  to  be  found.     That  the 
vessel  was  not  seaworthy  when  she  left  Liverpool 
on  the  20th  of  November  last  is  proved  by  the 
result ;  for  had  she  been,  such  weather  as  she 
encountered  would  not,  as  we  have  said,  have 
been  sufficient  to  cause  her  to  founder.    Looking, 
however,  at  the  reports    which  the  owners    re- 
ceived from  time  to  time  from  their  own  officers, 
as  well  as  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Ad- 
miralty officials,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that 
they  may  have  had  a  reasonable  confidence  that 
the  vessel  was  in  a  seaworthy  condition.  m  At  the 
same  time,  we  think  that  it  would  have  been 
better  had  they  given  somewhat  more  precise  in- 
structions to  their  superintending  officers    that 
their  surveys  of  the  condition  of  the  vessel's  skin 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  holds  only,  but  that 
they  should  extend  to  every  part  of  the  ship,  and 
especially  to  the  engine-room  and  stoke-hole. 

As  regards,  however,  the  •  condition  of  the 
cement  in  the  ship's  bottom,  and  more  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  roses,  there  is  no- 
thing to  show  that  it  was  not  in  good  order.  The 
second  and  fourth  engineers,  who  were  saved, 
and  have  been  examined  as  witnesses  before  us, 
state  that  in  examining  the  sea  cocks  and  roses, 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  they  did  not 
observe  that  the  cement  was  at  all  injured.  As 
to  the  pumps,  it  seems  that  she  had  two  bilge 
pumps,  each  of  which  was  capable  of  throwing 
half  a  ton  of  water  a  minute ;  she  had  also  one 
donkey  pump  capable  of  throwing  three-quarters 
of  a  ton  in  a  minute ;  she  had  a  bilge  injection 
which  could  throw  two  tons  in  a  minute ;  and  she 
had  four  deck  pumps,  two  forward  and  two  aft, 
each  of  which  we  are  told  would  throw  about 
half  a  ton  a  minute.  There  can,  then,  be  no 
doubt  that  she  had  ample  pumping  power  for  a 
vessel  of  her  size.  It  happened  very  unfor- 
tunately that  the  bilge  injection,  which  was 
alone  capable  of  throwing  two  tons  a  minute,  or 
more  than  the  two  bilge  pumps  and  the  donkey 
pumps  together,  became  disabled  from  the  first. 
How  it  happened  there  is  nothing  to  show ;  the 
fourth  engineer  told  us  that  he  examined  the 
rose  before  starting  and  found  it  all  right,  and  he 
supposed  that  something  must  have  got  into  the 
valve,  and  thus  disabled  it. 

One  fact,  however,  must  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  this  part  of  the  case,  and  which 
seems  to  have  contributed  materially  to  the  loss 
of  the  vessel.  It  seems  that  between  the  stoke- 
hole and  the  engine-room,  and  extending  from 
side  to  side  of  the  vessel  was  a  bunker  having  a 
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passage  through  the  middle,  the  floor  of  which 
was  very  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  stoke- 
hole plates.     The   water,  as  we  have  seen,  first 
accumulated  in  the  stoke-hole,  and  until  it  had 
risen  above  the  stoke-hole  plates  and  above  the 
floor  of  the  passage  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the 
only  way  lor  it  to  pass  from  the  stoke  hole  into 
the  engine-room  was  through  a  stop-cock  having 
a  bore  of  only  about  1J  to  2  inches  in  diameter, 
and   which   was   quite   insufficient  to  clear  the 
stoke-hole;  and  consequently,   until   the   water 
rose    above    the   stoke-hole    plates,    they    were 
employed  baling  the  water  from  the  stoke-hole 
into  the  engine-room.     Had  there  been  a  sluice 
or  a  lock  ox  large  diameter  between  the  engine- 
room  and  the  stoke-hole,  as  there  was  between 
the   engine  room   and   after   hold,   there    would 
have  been  no  difficulty,  as  the  vessel  was  some- 
what  down   by   the    stern,  in   running   off  the 
water  from  the  stoke-hole  through  the  en<rine- 
Toom  into  the  after  hold,  whence  it  could  nave 
been  pumped  out  by  the  after-deck  pumps,  and 
thus  possibly  the  leak  might  have  been  exposed. 
As  it  was,  however,  there  being  no  means  of 
running  the  water  off  from  the  stoke-hole  except 
through  this  small  stop-cock  and  by  baling,  the 
water  would  go  on  accumulating  in  the  stoke- 
hole until  it  got  over  the  stoke-hole  plates,  which 
stood  some  five  feet  or  more  above  the  skin  of 
the   ship,  and   it  would   consequently   be  very 
difficult  to  get  to  the  leak. 

The  next  question  on  which  our  opinion  is 
asked  is,   "  Whether    the    cargo   was   properly 
"  stowed,   and  its  weight   properly    distributed 
"  throughout  the  ship  ?"   The  cargo,  we  arc  told, 
consisted  of  about  638  tons,  of  which  there  were 
185  tons  of  tin,  about  200  tons  of  pig  iron,  about 
43   tons   of  bar  iron,  80  tons   of  measurement 
goods,  and  about  140  tons  of  chemicals.     The 
whole  of  the  pig  iron  was  placed  in  the  after 
hold,  except  about  20  or  30  tons,  which  was  in 
the  fore  hold ;  the  bar  iron  was  in  the  after  part 
of  the  steerage  just  forward  of  the  engine-room 
bulkhead ;  the  tin  plates  were  on  the  orlop  deck, 
part  forward,  part   aft;  the   rest   of  the  goods 
were  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  vessel. 
There  were  also  about  880  tons  of  coal,  all  of 
which  were  in  the  bunkers  forward  of  and  at  the 
side  of  the  stoke-hole.    We  are  told  that  she  had 
not  half  a  cargo,  and  that  not  one  of  the  holds  was 
more  than  about  a  third  full    It  was  stowed  by  a 
regular  stevedore  named  Mack,  a  person  of  very 
large  experience,  and  who  is  employed  by  all  the 
best   steam   companies   in   Liverpool,  Cunard's, 
Guion's,  and  Inman's,  and  others.  Looking,  then, 
at  all  these  facte,  the  small  amount  of  the  cargo, 
its  distribution,  the  position  of  the  coals  in  the 
centre   of  the   ship,   and   the   character   of  the 
person  employed  to  do  the  work,  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  cargo  was  not  properly 
stowed. 

The  third  question  on  which  our  opinion  is 
asked  is,  "  Whether  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
"  December  all  the  sea-cocks  were  closed?"  By 
this  I  presume  is  meant,  not  whether  all  the  sea- 
cocks were  closed,  for  if  so  the  engines  would 
have  been  unable  to  work,  but  whether  they 
were  all  in  proper  working  order,  or  rather 
whether  the  water  which  got  into  the  vessel  did 
or  did  not  come  in  through  one  of  them.  Now, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  the  company's  officers 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyors, 
that,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  extends,  all  the 
sea-cocks  were  in  good  working  order ;  one, 
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indeed,  the  blow-off  cock  of  the  donkey  boiler,  App.  No.  1 1 

was  in  March  1879  found  to  be  out  of  order,  and  

accordingly  it  was  taken  off,  new  composition 
bolts  were  provided,  as  well  as  a  new  brass  ring 
to  hold  the  flange  to  the  ship's  side,  and  it  was 
then  replaced  and  securely  fixed.  It  should  also 
be  observed  that  all  the  sea-cocks  were,  we  are 
told,  attached  directly  on  to  the  skin  of  the  ship, 
without  any  intervening  pipe,  as  we  sometimes 
see.  The  second  and  fourth  engineers,  too, 
whose  special  duty  it  would  be  to  see  that  the 
sea-cocks  were  in  good  working  order,  have  told 
us  that  they  examined  them  shortly  before  the 
water  was  discovered  in  the  stoke-hole,  and  that 
they  were  then  all  right. 

There  is,  too,  a  fact  mentioned  by  two  of  the 
firemen  which  in  our  opinion  sets  this  point  at 
rest.     I    should    state    that    the    boilers    were 
situated,  two  on  each  side,  with  the  stoke-hole 
plates  between  them,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
ship.     Until  the  water  got  up  to  the  level  of  the 
stoke-hole  plates,  it  would  wash  with  the  roll  of 
the  vessel  up  the  sides  of  the  ship  behind  the 
boilers,  but  without  disturbing  the  plates  in  the 
centre.     At  about  4.30  p,m.,  however,  the  water 
had    risen    so    high   in   the   stoke-hole  that  it 
washed  up  the  stoke-hole  plates  in  the  middle,  at 
the   same   time  upsetting    the    men   who  were 
standing  on  them.     Patrick  Savar,  one  of  the 
firemen  who  was  in  the  stoke-hole  at  the  time, 
said  that  he  then  saw  the  water  "  boiling  up  in 
"  the  centre  of  the  stoke-hole."  I  was  particular  in 
inquiring  of  him  whether  he  observed  this  boil- 
ing up  of  the  water  in  the  fore  or  after  part,  or 
on  either  side  of  the  stoke-hole,  but  lie  was  posi- 
tive that  it  was  in   the   centre.     Again,  Peter 
Quin,  another  firemen,  who  was  also  there  at  the 
time  that  the  centre  plate  was  crashed  up,  said 
that  he  saw   the    water  "  bubbling   up  in   the 
"  centre."     From  this  it  may  fairly  be  concluded 
that  the  place  at  which  the  water  was  coming 
into  the  vessel  was  in  the  centre  of  the  stoke- 
hole.   On  then  recalling  the  second  engineer,  we 
were  told  that  under  the  stoke-hole  plates  there 
were  only  five  sea-  cocks,  one  from  each  of  the 
four  main  boi'ers,  and  one  from  the  donkey  boiler, 
and  that  all  five  sea-cocks  were  at  the  sides  of 
the  ship,  and  that  there  was  no  sea-cock  at  all 
anywhere  near  the  keel.     It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  water  which  the  fireman  saw  boiling  or 
bubbling  in  at  the  centre  of  the  stoke-hole  did 
not  come  from  any  of  the  sea-cocks. 

This,  then,  brings  us  to  the  fourth  question, 
namely,  "  What  was  the  cause  of  the  leak,  and 
"  where  was  it?''  and  on  this  point  it  seems  to 
us  that  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  Here  is 
a  vessel,  strongly  built  no  doubt  originally,  but 
25  years  of  age,  and  probably  with  the  rivet 
holes  punched,  so  that  if  the  rivets  became  re- 
duced at  all  by  corrosion,  they  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  drop  out.  We  find,  too,  that  in  June 
1878  some  of  these  rivets  did,  in  fact,  fall  out 
whilst  she  was  lyin^  at  Havana;  and  that  on  her 
return  to  this  country  some  76  or  78  were  con- 
demned as  insecure.  We  find  also  that,  owing 
to  repeated  or  careless  caulking,  the  butts  were 
so  slack,  that  in  July  1878  two  butt  straps  had 
to  be  put  on  the  jjarboard  strake  in  the  way  of  the 
stoke  hole,  and  that  in  the  following  March,  six 
more  butt  straps  were  put  on  the  bilge  strake  at 
about  the  same  place.  What,  therefore,  is  more 
likely  than  that  in  the  rolling  of  the  ship  after 
the  gale  of  the  30th  of  November  some  more 
rivets  had  dropped  out,  or  some  of  the  butts  had 
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App.  No.  11.  gjven  way,  and  that  thus  the  water  got  into  the 

vessel.  This  then,  in  our  opinion,  was  the  cause 
of  the  leak,  and  it  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  water  seems  to  have  come  into  the 
stoke-hole  from  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  at  a  place 
where  there  was  no  sea-cock,  and  where  the 
rivets  and  butts  had  before  been  found  to  be  de- 
fective. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fifth  question, "  "Whether 
"  proper  measures  were  taken  to  ascertain  its 
"  whereabouts  ?"  We  are  certainly  left  in  some 
doubt  as  to  what  steps  were  taken  to  discover 
the  cause  and  position  of  the  leak ;  but  here  we 
are  met  with  this  difficulty,  that  the  chief  en- 
gineer and  captain,  with  whom  the  responsibility 
of  taking  the  proper  measure  would  rest,  were 
both  of  them  drowned.  The  second  engineer, 
indeed,  has  told  us  that  when  he  was  called,  and 
found  three  feet  of  water  in  the  stoke-hole,  he 
did  not  think  much  of  it,  he  thought  it  was  only 
an  ordinary  accumulation  of  water;  but  how 
this  could  be,  if  what  the  fourth  engineer  said  is 
true,  namely,  that  the  vessel  did  not  ordinarily 
make  a  wine-glass  full  of  water,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  understand;  for  all  the  water  which  would  be 
used  to  keep  the  bearings  cool  would  of  neces- 
sity pass  down  into  the  engine-room  bilge,  and 
.not  into  the  stoke-hole.  If,  however,  it  is  the  fact 
that  there  were  3  ft.  of  water  in  the  stoke-hole, 
and  that  they  thought  it  was  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  accumulation  of  water,  and  that 
prompt  measures  were  not  taken  to  discover  its 
whereabouts.,  blame  undoubtedly  does  attach 
somewhere. 

The  sixth  question  is,  "  Whether  every  pos- 
t(  sible  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  water  under?" 
It  is  not  very  clear  when  the  donkey-pump  was 
set  going,  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
when  they  found  that  the  water  was  gaining  in 
the  stoke-hole  they  would  at  once  have  put  it  on. 
It  is  no  doubt  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
bilge  injection  should  have  become  disabled  at 
the  first  stroke,  seeing  that  we  are  told  that  it 
would  throw  as  much  as  both  the  bilge  pumps 
and  the  donkey  pump  together ;  and  if  it  could 
have  been  got  to  act,  the  bilge  injection  might 
have  kept  the  engine-room  clear,  whilst  the  two 
bilge  pumps  and  donkey  pump  could  have  been 
brougnt  to  bear  upon  the  water  in  the  stoke-hole. 
And  here  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  serious  defect  in  the 
position  of  the  donkey  boiler  ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  stoke-hole  in 
a  recess  made  for  it  in  the  forward  bunker,  the 
furnace  bars  being  nearly  if  not  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  fire  bars  of  the  main  boilers,  so  that  all 
the  fires  would  be  put  out  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  Instead  of  which,  if  the  fire  of  the  donkey 
boiler  had  been  placed  considerably  above  those 
of  the  main  boilers,  they  would  have  had  steam 
to  work  the  pumps  for  some  time  after  the  main 


fires  had  been  put  out.  Whether  the  deck 
pumps  were  brought  into  action  as  soon  as  they 
might  have  been  may  also  be  open  to  doubt;  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  manned  until  be- 
tween 10  and  11  o'clock  at  night,  and  apparently 
long  after  the  fires  had  been  put  out.  Why 
they  were  not  manned  at  a  much  earlier  period 
does  not  appear ;  but  here  again  those  who  could 
have  informed  us  on  the  point  have  been  drowned. 
In  default,  then,  of  their  evidence  we  are  not 
disposed  to  say  that  every  effort  was  not  made  to 
keep  the  water  under. 

The  seventh  question  is,  "  Whether  the  vessel 
was  navigated  with  proper  and  seamanlike  care?" 
In  our  opinion  she  was,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
has  come  out  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  which 
leads  us  to  think  that  she  was  not. 

The  eighth  question  is,  "  Whether  the  persons 
"  leaving  the  snip  in  her  boats  on  the  2nd  of  De- 
"  cember  did  so  by  the  orders  of  the  captain?  "  and 
"  whether  every  effort  was  made  to  save  the  ship 
"  and  the  lives  of  those  on  board  ?"  In  answering 
this  question,  it  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that 
we  are  able  to  say  that  nothing  could  have  been 
better  than  the  conduct  of  the  captain,  officers, 
crew,  and  passengers ;  in  fact,  of  all  on  board. 
No  doubt  the  principal  credit  for  this  belongs  to 
the  captain,  whose  conduct  on  the  occasion  would 
no  doubt  greatly  influence  the  rest.     He  seems 
to  have  remained  on  deck  all  the  time,  giving 
the    necessary    orders    without    apparently     a 
thought  for  his  own  safety.     It  was  to  his  care 
and  example,  no  doubt,  that  there  was  no  con- 
fusion, that  all  the  boats  except  one  were  safely 
launched,  and  that  they  were  all  properly  pro- 
visioned and  watered ;  so  that  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  away  in  them  were  able 
to  support  themselves  for  several  days  until  they 
were  picked  up.     The  reason,  too,  why  so  few 
of  the  passengers  were  saved  appears  to  have 
been  not  because  every  effort  was  not  made  by 
the  captain  and  officers  to  get  them  into  the 
boats,  but  because  they  seem  to  have  had  a  not 
very    unreasonable    disinclination   to   leave    the 
ship,  deeming  it  to  be  much  safer  than  a  small 
boat,  with  the  wind  and  sea  as  it  then  was.     So 
far  as  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  are  con- 
cerned,  nothing    apparently   could    have    been 
better  than  their  conduct  throughout 

The  Court  was  not  asked  to  make  any  order 

as  to  costs. 

(signed)         JHT.  C\  Itothery, 

Wreck  Commissioner. 
We  concur, 


(signed)     Henry  Knox, 

Commander  R.N., 
R.  Wilson, 
Edmund  Hight, 
Robeit  C.  May, 


>  Assessors. 
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PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.   T.  H.  Farter.— Question  27. 


The  Marquis  of  Lome  to  the  Earl  of  Kimberley. 
(Canada,  No.  152.) 

My  Lord,  Citadel,  Quebec,  21  May  1880. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  a  copy  of  an  approved  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
recommending,  for  reasons  assigned,  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  may  not  be  included  in 
any  Imperial  legislation  affecting  the  system  of  loading  grain  for  shipment  to  trans- 
Atlantic  ports. 

I  have,  &c. 
The  Right  Hon.  (signed)        Lome. 

•    The  Earl  of  Kimberley, 
&c.     &c.     &c. 
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Copy  of  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Honourable  the  Privy  Council  for  Canada, 
approved  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  on  the  18th  May  1880. 

The  Committee  of  Council  have  had  under  consideration  a  report,  dated  24th  March 
1880,  from  the  honourable  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  submitting  copy  of  u 
letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Patterson, 
Secretary  of  that  Board,  on  the  subject  of  the  Montreal  system  of  loading  grain  for  ship- 
ment to  trans- Atlantic  ports. 

The  Minister  recommends,  in  view  of  proposed  legislation  on  the  subject  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  during  its  forthcoming  Session,  that  a  copy  of  this  Paper  be  forwarded  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  with  the  request  that  Canada  may  be  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  any  new  legislation,  providing  that  grain  be  carried  in  bags,  as  in  his  opinion 
such  legislation  is  quite  unnecessary  for  Canada. 

The  Minister  observes  that  in  1873  the  Parliament  of  Canada  pa?scd  a  stringent  law 
providing  for  the  loading  of  grain  at  the  ports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  in  vessels  bound 
for  Europe,  and  for  the  inspection  of  such  vessels  while  loading,  and  that,  under  this  law, 
vessels  cannot  obtain  clearance  without  the  certificate  of  the  Port  Warden  that  the 
vessel  was  properly  loaded  and  perfectly  seaworthy ;  &nd  in  view  of  this  legislation  on  the 
part  of  Canada,  the  Minister  considers  that  any  legislation  on  the  subject  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  should  not  affect  this  country.  He  submits  that  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation 
of  Canada  on  this  subject  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  given  in  Mr.  Patterson's  Paper, 
which  shows  that  since  1873  not  a  single  accident  of  any  kind,  or  any  loss,  occurred  to 
vessels  clearing  from  Montreal,  in  consequence  of  a  vessel  being  grain  laden,  and  that  the 
evil  of  allowing  grain  laden  vessels  to  proceed  to  sea  without  due  inspection  has  been 
completely  checked,  and  that  further  legislation  on  the  subject  now  appears  to  be  quite 
unnecessary. 

The  Minister  also  submits,  for  transmission  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  on  the  subject  received  from  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  such 
matters,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  Port  Wardens  at  Montreal 
and  Quebec  are  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  trade,  and  perfectly  able  to 
regulate  the  loading  of  any  vessel  engaged  therein ;  and  that  with  the  precautions  taken, 
there  is  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  any  danger  in  loading  vessels  with  grain  in 
bulk  under  the  present  law. 

The  Minister  also  submits,  for  transmission  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  repre- 
senting Prince  Edward  Island,  drawing  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years 
large  quantities  of  oats  have  been  shipped  in  bulk  from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  ports 
in  the  United  Kingdom  without  any  known  loss  to  life  or  property  on  account  of  defective 
loading  or  shifting  of  such  cargoes ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  any  provisions  being  made 
by  the  Imperial  law,  compelling  cargoes  of  oats  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  shipped  in 
bags,  it  would  prove  oppressive  to  the  trade,  and  detrimental  to  this  branch  of  business  in 
the  island. 

The  Minister  adds  that,  having  been  for  many  years  extensively  engaged  in  the  export 
trade  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  this 
communication,  and  quite  agrees  with  these  gentlemen  in  the  conviction  which  they  enter- 
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ix  No.  12.  t*i*»  th»*  ^  ^r*  FIubs0^8  proposal  to  require  all  grain  to  be  shipped  in  bags  instead  of 
—      '      *  in  bulk,  becomes  law,  it  will  have  a  most  prejudicial  effect  on  the  trade  of  that  portion  of 
the  Dominion,  and  mayprobably  be  the  cause  of  entirely  stopping  the  exportation  of  oats 
from  the  Island  to  the  Ui nited  Kingdom. 

The  Minister  states  that  it  is  proposed  to  appoint  a  Port  Warden  for  Prince  Edward 
Island,  who,  with  his  deputies,  at  all  shipping  ports,  to  superintend  the  loading  of  vessels 
carrying  grain  cargoes,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  insure  the  seaworthiness  of  vessels 
engaged  in  this  trade,  and  will  render  quite  unnecessary  any  additional  legislation  on  the 
subject  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  Minister  is  also  of  opinion  that  if  Mr.  PlimsolPs  proposed  legislation  is  allowed  to 
become  operative  with  reference  to  the  carrying  of  grain  in  British  ships,  and  does  not 
apply  equally  to  foreign  ships,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  direct  a  large  portion  of  this 
branch  of  the  carrying  trade  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  and  into  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  shipowner,  transferring  in  fact  the  trade  from  Montreal  and  Quebec  to  New 
York,  and  will  thus  prove  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Canadian  shipowners,  whose 
vessels  are  to  be  found  engaged  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  branch  of  the  carrying 
trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Committee  concur  in  the  views  and  recommendations  above  submitted,  and  advise 
that  the  same  be  approved  and  acted  on. 

Certified. 

(signed)         J.  O.  Cote,  Clerk, 

Privy  Council,  Canada. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Sir,  Ottawa,  16  March  1880. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  representing  the  Province  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  desire  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  following  :— 

That  from  the  perusal  of  English  papers,  we  learn  that  the  recent  dissolution  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  is  to  be  immediately  followed  by  a  general  election,  and  that  the 
new  Parliament  will,  it  is  expected,  meet  about  the  20th  of  May  next. 

That  shortly  before  the  dissolution,  it  was  proposed  to  prevent  the  loading  of  grain  in 
sea-going  vessels,  except  in  bags  or  sacks. 

That  hitherto,  and  for  many  years,  large  shipments  of  oats,  in  bulk  only,  have  been 
made  from  the  ports  of  Prince  Edward  Island  to  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no 
loss  of  life  or  property  is  known  to  have  been  caused  by  the  mode  of  shipment. 

That  the  Act  authorising  the  appointment  of  Port  Wardens,  &c  (37  Vict.  chap.  32) 
contains  all  additional  restrictions  and  securities  that  could  reasonably  be  desired. 

That  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  proposal  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
renewed,  and  that  if  acted  upon  and  made  to  include  oats  cargoes,  it  will  be  oppressive 
and  detrimental  to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

We  desire  therefore  to  strongly,  urge  that  you  will,  as  early  as  possible,  bring  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  tne  end  that  such  representations  may  be 
made  to  the  Imperial  Government,  as  will  prevent  so  great  an  injury  being  done  to  the 
leading  industry  of  our  province. 

(signed)         Frederick  Brechm. 

Edward  HacketL 
E.  B.  MnttarU 
A.  C  Macdonali. 
J.  T.  Carvel. 
George  W.  Hoxoland. 
R.  P.  Haytkorne. 
Donald  Montgomery. 
James  Yeo. 


Note. — The  letter  from  Mr.  Patterson,  and  that  from  Sir  H.  Allan,  referred  to  in  these 
Papers,  are  printed  in  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  167,  Sess.  2, 1880.  —  T.  H.  F. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farrer,  14  June  1880.— Question  628. 


^CARGOES  of  Four  Ships  referred  to  by  Lord  Sundon  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


S.S.  «  HOMER/'  of  London.— Official  Number,  77,016. 

1.  The  following  letter  containing  the  Statutory  Notice  required  by  Section  327  of  the 

Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  was  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Messrs. 
Glover  Brothers,  on  the  5th  February  1879: — 

"  Sir,  "  London,  5  February  1879. 

"Our  s.s.  *  Homer 'left  Boston,  United  State?,  on  the  12th  December  last, 
laden  with  general  cargo,  for  Liverpool,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  We 
fear  she  must  be  considered  a  lost  ship.  We  canuot  say  from  what  cause.  She 
may  have  been  lost,  but  we  know  that  unusually  bad  weather  was  experienced 
about  the  27th  of  December  in  the  Atlantic,  and  we  presume  she  must  then  have 
perished. 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  ,  .' W^  remai  n  &c. 

Whitehall."  (signed)         "Glover  Brothers. 

2.  The  ship  was  pasted  at  Lloyd's  on  the  5th  March  1879,  in  the  following  terms: — 

«  The  <  Homer '  (s.),  of  London,  Walker,  Official  Number  77,016,  left  Boston 
for  Liverpool,  with  general  cargo,  on  the  17th  December  last,  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of." 

3.  The  following  notice  to  same  effect  appeared   in  the  "  Shipping  Gazette"  of  the  6th 

March  1879 :— - 

"  The  <  Homer '  (s.),  of  London,  Walker,  Official  Number,  77,016,  left  Boston 
for  Liverpool,  with  general  cargo,  on.  the  17th  December  last,  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  o'.w 

4.  Copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Sandon  by  one  of  the  owners  of  the  "  Homer," 

on  the  27th  February  1880  : — 

My  Lord,  "  London,  27  February  1880. 

In  the  '  Times'  of  to-day,  Mr.  Plimsoll  is  reported  to  have  given  a  description 
of  the  cargo  of  the  (s.)  *  Homer'  and  other  vessels,  on  which  he  invited  the  House 
to  say  what  it  thought  of  the  candour  of  the  reply  which  had  been  put  into  your 
mouth. 

"  Possibly  you  may  not  deem  it  needful  to  take  any  notice  of  this. 
"  In  case  you  should  think  it    necessary   to  do  so,  however,  I  beg  to  annex  a 
statement  which  gives  the  correct  account  of  the  '  Homer's*  cargo.     That  vessel 
was  ours,  so  that  I  know  the  facts. 

"  Mr.  Plimsoll  states  that  the  merchandise  other  than  grain  was  299  tons.  It 
was,  in  tact,  about  1,000  tons.  This  is  the  difference  between  Mr.  Plimsoll's 
statement  and  the  fact.  A  better  assorted  cargo  for  safety  could  not  be  procured. 
Any  vessel  so  loaded  is  regarded,  not  as  a  grain-laden  vessel",  but  as  a  general 
cargo  ship.     The  details  are  on  the  other  side. 

"  I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         "John  Glover" 

"  Particulars  of  Cargo  per  '  Homer.'     Left  Boston  17th  December  1878. 

235  bales  leather.  * 
286,500  lbs.  lard. 
767  sacks  oatmeal. 
32  boxes  soap. 
47  barrels  tallow. 
43,642  bushels  wheat" 
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1,509  barrels  of  apples. 
559,900  cwt.  bacon. 
1,193  bags. 
5,264  lbs.  butter. 
1,238  lbs.  cheese. 
355  barrels  flour. 
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Aj>|  intlix,  No.  IS.      5.  Letter  from  Glover  Brother  to  the  Assistant  Secretury,  Marine  Department,  Board 
■  of  Trade. 

"  Sir,  "  London,  1  March  1880. 

"  Witu  reference  to  the  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Plimaoll,  to  the  effect  that  the  (s.) '  Homer'  had  about  299  tons  of  general 
merchandise  on  board,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  this  is  an  error. 

"  The  weight  of  general  cargo  oh  board  we  believe  to  have  been  921  too*,  after 
the  most  careful  computation.  The  tons  measurement  (or  displacement  occupied 
by  this  921  tons  weight)  would  lie  much  more. 

"  The  general  cargo  was  stowed  in  bags,  bales,  barrels,  and  casks,  of  the  most 
convenient  description  for  making  good  and  safe  stuviage.     It  consisted  of  leather, 
butter,  cheese,  bacon,  tallow,  apples,  flour,  meat,  staves,  lard,  and  sardiues. 
"  We  are,  &c. 
(signed)         "  Glover  Brothers, 

Owners  of  the  '  Homer.' " 


"  Part  of  the  grain  shipped  in  this  vessel  \ 
we  do  not  know. 

"  Thomas  Gray,  Esq.,  Board  of  Trade." 


s  in  sacks,  but  the  exact  quantity 


S.S.  "ZANZIBAR,"  of  West  Hartlepool.— Official  Number,  72,664. 

'his  vessel  was  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  4th  April  1879,  by  W.  W. 
Gray,  managing  owner,  as  having  been  laden  with  a  general  cargo, 

he  was  posted  at  Lloyd  s  on  the  26ih  March  187»,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  '  Zanzibar  '  («.),  of  West  Hartlepool,  Official  Number,  72,664,  left  New 
York  for  Glasgow,  with  general  cargo,  on  the  11th  January  last,  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of." 

he   following   notice   also   appeared    in   the  "Shipping  Gazette"  of  27th   March 
1879:— 

"  The  '  Zanzibar'  (s.),  of  West  Hartlepool,  Official  Number,  72,664,  left  New 

York  for  Glasgow,  with  general  cargo,  on  the  11th  January  last,  and  has  not  since 

been  heard  of.' 


n  April  1880,  the  managing  c 


r  gave  the  follow  ing  particulars  of  the  cargo :- 


e  of  Vessel. 

(a.)  Date  of  Loss. 

(a.)  Port  bound  from. 

(«.)  Description  of  Cargo. 

al  Number. 

(6.)  Manner      of 
Loss. 

(b.)  Port  bound  to. 

(It.)  Quantity  or  Wdght 

Mode  of  Stowage. 

ibor. 

(a.)  Missing  since 

(a.)  New  York. 

(a.)  7,000  quarters  grain 

Grain  stowed  iu  the 

11th  January 

iu  bulk. 

lower     hold     and 

;  Hartlepool. 

(•■) 

(ft.)  Glasgow. 

7,640  sacka  flour  and 

oatmeal. 
2,370  barrels     flour 

provisions  in   the 
'tween  decks. 

and  oatmeal. 

100  barrels  tallow. 

475  tierces  lard. 

B8  tierces    prnvi- 

(6.) 

[arks- — This  vessel  was  loaded  under  the  supervision  of  the  Port  Warden,  and  was  in 
nt  trim. 

(signed)         Wm.  Gray,  West  Hartlepool, 

Managing  Owner  of  the  above  Vessel. 


7bfacap.4'33) 
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S.S.  "SURBITON,"  of  London,— Official  Number,  76,950. 

1.  Reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  May  187P,  by  owner  as  having   been  laden  with 

u  Grain  and  Provisions," 

2.  Report  of  cargo  made  by  owner,  April  1880,  as  follows: — 


Appendix,  No.  13. 


(«.)  Name  of  Vessel. 

(*.)  Port. 

(c.)  Official  Number. 


(a.)  Surbiton. 
(o.)  London, 
(c.)  76,960. 


(a)  Date  of  Loss. 

(b.)  Manner        of 
Loss. 


(«.)  Missing  since 
10th  Feb- 
ruary 1879. 


(a.)  Port  bound  from, 
(o.)  Port  bound  to. 


(a.)  New  York. 
(b,)  Rotterdam. 


(a.)  Description  of  Cargo. 

(o.)  Quantity  or  Weight 
of  Cargo. 


(a.)  Wheat  and  general 

cargo. 
(6.)  about  S68  tons  wheat 

in  bulk. 
472  tons  wheat 
in  bags. 
„      300  tons.  * 


n 


1,640 
and  230  tons    coals 
steamer's  use. 


for 


Mode  of  Stowage. 


Loaded  under  the  in- 
spection of  United 
States  Lloyd's  sur- 
veyors. 


85,  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  E.C. 


*  Provisions,  grease,  and  general  merchandise. 

(signed)        p.  pro  E.  H.  Watts, 

Albert  Ward, 
Managing  Owner  of  the  above  Vessel* 


S.S.  "  BERNIN A,"  of  South  Shields.— Official  Number,  69,870. 

1.  Reported  to  the  Board   of  Trade  in  June  1879,  by  Messrs.  Whit  we  II,  the  agents 

and  charterers,  as  laden  with  general  cargo. 

2.  She  was  posted  at  Lloyd's  on  the  i  lth  June  1879,  in  the  following  terms  :— . 

"The  'Bernina'  (S.),  of  South  Shields,  Northumberland,  Official  Number, 
a  69,870,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Bristol,  with  provisions  and  gram,  on  the 
29th  March  last,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of." 

3.  Report  in  1880  from  owner,  as  follows : — 

"  Sir,  "  Dean-street,  South  Shields,  2  April  1880. 

"  In  reply  to  circular  marked  *  Very  Urgent,'  received  this  morning,  I  forward 
diagram  of  the  plan  and  stowage  of  the  late  S.S. '  Bernina.'  Any  other  informa- 
tion can  be  had  from  Messrs.  Whitwell  &  Son,  of  Bristol,  and  I  will  give  you 
any  other  that  I  know. 

"  I  am,  &c. 
"  To  the  Assistant  Secretaiy  (signed)        "Matthew  Cay." 

"Marine  Department, Board  of'lrade. 


(a.)  Name  of  Vessel, 

(0.)  Port 

(c.)  Official  Number. 

(a.)  Date  of  Loss. 
(b.)  Manner  of  Loss. 

(a.)  Port  bound  from. 
(0.)  Port  bound  to. 

(a.)  Description  of  Cargo. 

(b.)  Quantity  or  Weight  of 
Cargo. 

Mode  of  Stowage. 

(a.)  "Bernina." 

• 

(6.)  South  Shields, 
(c.)  69,870. 

• 

(a.)  Missing  since 
29     March 
1879. 

(a.)  New  York. 
(6.)  Bristol. 

(a.) 

(b.)  8e$ Diagram  opposite. 

» 

Remarks.— The  S.S.  "  Bernina  "  was  engaged  by  Messis.  Whitwell  &  Son,  of  Bristol, 
under  a  time  charter,  who  had  the  whole  control  of  the  loading  and  stowage  of  the  cargo. 
I  forward  a  copy  of  the  diagram  which  I  received  from  Bristol.  The  last  letter  from  tne 
captain  stated  he  did  not  think  the  vessel  would  be  deep. 

1  have  no  idea  of  the  cause  of  her  loss,  the  vessel  was  first-class  in  every  respect;  several 
of  the  crew  had  sailed  in  her  since  she  was  new. 


Dean-street,  South  Shields. 

The  Assistant  Secretary 
Marine  Department,  Board  of  Trade. 


(signed)         Matthew  Cay, 
Managing  Owner  of  the  above  Vessel. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FBOM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  14. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farter— (Referred  to  in  Q.  5582). 


Appendix,  No.  14.  SUMMARY  of  Grain-laden  Vessels  which  Sailed  from  New  York  in  the  Year  1879, 

classified  according  to  Nationalities,  and  showing  the  Number  of  such  Vessels  which 

were  Lost. 


Nationalities. 


British 

- 

Norwegian 

•                     m 

Italian 

m                    m 

Austrian    - 

m                  m 

German     - 

•                    • 

American  - 

•                    • 

Belgian     - 

•                     • 

French 

- 

Dutch 

- 

Danish 

*                                            • 

Swedish    - 

m                    m 

Spanish     - 

- 

Portuguese 

•          ♦ 

Russian     - 

•           • 

Total 

m     m     m 

Number  of  Grain-laden  Vespels. 


Sail. 


545 
549 
854 
170 
44 
74 


21 
5 
1 

28 

1! 

19 
6 


1,822 


Steam. 


820 


2 


100 


58 
26 
82 
27 


9 


1,075 


Total. 


1,365 

549 

856 

170 

144 

74 

58 

47 

87 

28 

28 

SO 

19 


2,897 


Number  of  Grain-laden  Vessels 
Totally  Lost 


Sail. 


18 
2 
8 
I 


1 


20 


Steam. 


8 


Number 

of 

Total  Losses. 


20 
2 
8 
1 
1 


28 


Seven  sailing  vessels  and  three  steamers  were  lost  by  stranding,  of  which  four  sailing  vessels  and 
two  steamers  were  British. 
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Appendix,  No.  15. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Farter,  12  July  1880.— Question  5615. 


MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACTS,  1875  and  1876. 


Appendix,  No.  J  5 


Grain  Cargoes. 


RETURN  of  Cases  in  which  Ships  have  been  Surveyed  at  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  Merchant  Shipping 
and  Ireland  in  consequence  of  their  having  arrived  with  Grain  Cargoes  shifted,       '       '  *   * . 
after  having  met  with  Casualties,  or  because  their  Cargoes  were  reported  insufficiently  Act,  1876, 8.  22. 
secured. 


Analysis  of  Return. 


1.  Number  of  caws  in  each  successive "1 

year         ....        -J 

2.  Number  of  eases  in  which  there  1 

has  been  a  casualty  or  a  shifting,  ' 
or  a  list  or  bad  stowage,  and  in 
which  there  has  also  been  a  pre- 
liminary survey  abroad     - 

3.  Number  of  cases  of  shifting  or  list,! 

in  whioh  the  reports  of  the  Board  I 
of  Trade  Surveyors  show  the  | 
stowage  to  have  been  in  fault     - 1 


1875 

(Oct.  to 

Dee.) 


II 


6 


8 


1876. 


1877, 


46 


20 


14 


15 


1878. 


17 


8 


1870. 


12 


1880 

(Jan.  to 

June.) 


8 


-  Nil- 


Total. 


109 


48 


87 


Further  Analysis. 


4.  Cases  in  which  upon  receipt  of  Surveyor's  Reports  Board  of  Trade  did  notl 

interfere  -.-....-----J 

5.  Cases  in  which  owners  or  masters  were  cautioned  • 

6.  Cases  of  prosecution  ----------- 


7,  Cases  in  which  Board  of  Trade,  though  disposed  to  interfere,  could  not  do  so 

on  acoonnt  of  survey  abroad    -------- 

8.  Case  in  which  ship  was  discharged  before  survey  could  be  completed     - 
Case  in  which  cargo  was  re-stowed  for  exportation       -        -        -        - 

Total    -    - 


} 


68 

82 
1 


8 
1 


109 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  16. 


Appendix,  No.  16. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Glover. 


YE  AR  1879.— BRITISH  SHIPS  ONLY. 


United  States  Ports. 


PORT. 

Total 

Number  of 

Vessels 

Loaded. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

526 
28 

545 
27 

614 

With 
all  Grain. 

With 
part  Grain. 

Foundered 

or 
Missing. 

Baltimore    - 
Boston         - 
New  York  - 
New  Orleans 
Philadelphia 

743 
247 
1,365 
120 
754 

217 
219 
820 
93 
140 

660 
23 

425 
40 

m                        » 

83 
219 
940 

80 

•           • 

5 

None. 

13* 

1 

5 

Total    -    -    - 

3,229 

1,489 

1,740 

1,153 

1,322 

24 

*  Of  which  five  steamers,  three  grain  and  other  cargo,  two  bulk  grain  and  bags. 

Ratio  o  floss  to  Total  is  0  7  4. 


Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean  Ports. 


PORT. 

Total 

Number  of 

Vessels 

Loaded. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

With 
all  Grain. 

With 
part  Grain. 

Foundered 

or 
Missing. 

9 

Alexandria 
Danube       - 
Odessa         ... 
Nicolaieflf    ... 
Taganrog    - 

400 
494 
463 
298 
252 

390 
4*9 
459 
296 
236 

10 

15 

4 
2 

16 

166 
494 
444 
298 
235 

234 

•                        m 

19 
17 

2* 
1 

Ncne. 

2 

None. 

Total    -    -    - 

1,907 

1,860 

47 

1,687 

270 

5 

*  "  Capella  »  and  "  Tiara." 

Five  lost  out  of  1,637  laden  with  all  grain  in  hulk.     No  case  for  interference  here. 

Ratio  of  loss  to  Total  is  0*26. 


Baltic  Ports. 


PORT. 

Total 

Number  of 

Vessels 

Loaded. 

Steam. 

Sailiug. 

With 
all  Grain. 

With 
part  Grain, 

Foundered 

or 
Missing. 

St      Petersburg      and 

Cronst&dt. 
Riga  - 
Konigsbcrg 

Stettin         .-. 
Dantzic       - 

633 

262 
233 
125 
290 

551 

252 
196 
103 
215 

72 

10 
37 
20 
75 

482 

203 

114 

34 

250 

151 

59 

119 

91 

40 

1 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

Total    -    -    - 

1,548 

1,329 

* 

214 

1,083 

460 

1 

One  loss  out  of  1 ,083  vessels,  laden  with  all  grain  in  bulk,  and  no  regulations.     No  case  for 

interference  here. 

Ratio  of  loss  to  Total  is  0  064. 
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Appendix,  No.  17. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Glover.-  (Referred  to  in  Questions  2395  to  2399). 


RETURN  relating  to  the  Cost  of  Bagging  Grain,  &c. 


ship. 


"Indus"   - 


Voyage. 


New  York  to  Havre 


Date. 


Sept.    1878 


Cost  per  qr.  of  grain  bagged,  \\d.  per  qr. 
Proportion  of  cost  on  total  cargo,  1  d.  per  qr. 


«  Indus  "   - 


Montreal  to    Liver- 
pool. 


Sept    1879 


Cost  per  qr.  of  grain  bagged,  12}  d.  per  qr. 
Proportion  of  cost  on  total  cargo,  2}  <L  per  qr. 


"  Lady  Ljcett "  - 


Montreal  to  London 


Sept    1879 


Cost  per  qr.  of  grain  bagged,  15}  d.  per  qr. 
Proportion  of  cost  on  total  cargo,  4}  d.  per  qr. 


« Trent"    - 


Montreal  to  London 


May    1879 


Cost  per  qr.  of  grain  bagged,  14  <L  per  qr. 
Proportion  of  cost  on  total  cargo,  4$  d.  per  qr. 


"Tagus"  - 


New  York  to  Havre 


Sept    1879 


Cost  per  qr.  of  grain  bagged,  lOrf.  per  qr. 
Proportion  of  cost  on  total  cargo,  2£  d.  per  qr. 


The  Mercantile  Steam  Ship  Company,  Limited.  1 
12,  St  Mary  Axe,  B.C.,  23  June  1880.         J 


19,892  qrs.  wheat, 
at  480  lbs. 


Proportion 

of 

Grain  Bagged 

to  Quantity 

Shipped. 


Per  Cent. 


11,137  qrs.  wheat 
and  peas,  at 
480  lbs. 


9,375  qrs.    wheat, 
at  480  lbs. 


2,774  qrs.  - 


2,750  qrs.  - 


7,784  qrs.  wheat 
and  peas,  at 
480  lbs. 


2,280  qrs.  - 


9,992  qrs.  wheat, 
at  480  lbs. 


2,344  qrs.  - 


20 


30 


30 


23 


C  O  8  T. 


Hire  on  2,517  bags  -  $  125*85 

Cartage-        ...         4*50 
Overtime        •  15*18 

Elevating,  at  $  8  per  1 ,000\     -  ^^ 
bushels      .       -       •/     ouw 


£,.    s.  d. 


Ex.  at  4*.  2d. 


205*53  =  42  16    - 


Hire  on  12,254  bags,  6Ued1t  61_0 
and  sewed,  at  5  cts.     -/*  ° l  b*° 

Elevating,  at  J  cent  perl  „.  ,„ 
100  bushels        -        ./     M « 


Ex.  at  4*.  2  A   -    -     671*62  =  139  18    6 


Making  up  bags  in  Liverpool 


4    -    - 


143  18    6 


Elevating,  at  £  cent.        -   $  55*00 
Hire  on  11,644  bags,  filled)    fi4(W2 
and  sewed,  at  5i  cents  / 


Ex.at4«.  2d.  -    •     695*42=144  17     7 


At  London,  bundling  up  and  tallying        7    2  11 
Cutting,  starting,  trimming      -        •      17  13     1 


169  13    7 


Elevating,  at }  cent         -   $  45*60 

Hire  on  10,633  bags,  atl    48WQ 

4$  cents  -/  4bl4y 


Ex.  at  4  9. 2d.        -     527*09=110    6    2 


At  London,  cutting,  starting,  and\       .. 
trimming,  at  7 J  d.  extra   •        -J      lb    l    3 


125    7    5 


Hire  on  6,598  bags  -        -  $  344*60 
Bagging         -        -        .     HM7 


Ex.  at4#.  2d.        -     461*77  =  96    1    - 


At  Havre,  Dock  Company  opening! 
and  emptying  bags  -        -        -J        *    *    " 


98    6    - 
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438  APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FSOM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  18, 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr,  Dunlop. 


Appendix,  No.  18.  List  of  Vessels,  other  than  Grain-Laden  Vessels  Lost  on  their  Voyage  from  Canada,  in 

the  Tear  1872. 

Taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Return  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  for  that  Year,  and  1873. 


"  Assyria  "    - 

- 

- 

Timber  Laden 

• 

Abandoned 

- 

18  Nov. 

1872 

"  Charles  Waro  "  - 

- 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

• 

ditto 

- 

18 

99 

99 

(t  Badnagon  " 

- 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto 

• 

18 

9* 

99 

"  Frenchman  " 

- 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

18 

*t 

99 

"  David  Carman  "- 

*» 

- 

- 

ditto 

• 

- 

ditto 

- 

20 

99 

99 

" General  Neil"    - 

- 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

22 

99 

99 

"  Oriental "  - 

- 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

25 

99 

99 

ci  Sailors'  Home"  - 

- 

- 

~ 

ditto 

- 

•» 

ditto 

- 

26 

99 

99 

u  Indian  Queen  *  - 

- 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

• 

ditto 

- 

29 

95 

99 

«  Bosina  "     - 

- 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

2  Dec 

9* 

"  Louisa  "     - 

- 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

10 

99 

99 

a  Napier,*  from  Sydney,! 
Cape  Breton      -        -/ 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

15 

99 

99 

"  Mary  Leonard,  Mere-1 
machi"                        -J 

- 

- 

ditto 

^ 

- 

ditto 

- 

19  Nov. 

99 

u  Patrician,"  Quebec 

- 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

— 

99 

i 
99 

"  Mediator  "  - 

- 

- 

Iron  and  Timber 

- 

Missing  since 

7 

99 

99 

"  David  M'lver  "  - 

- 

- 

- 

ditto 

» 

ditto 

- 

8 

99 

99 

"British  Trident" 

• 

- 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto 

• 

11 

99 

99 

"  Sarnivaik,"  from  St,  John 

i's 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto 

• 

13  Dec 

9* 

List  of  Vessels  Seriously  Injured,  but  not  Lost  on  the  same  Dates,  all  Laden  in 

Canada. 


"  Roseneath  " 

- 

General  Cargo 

- 

- 

Damaged 

- 

18 

Nov. 

1872 

"  Jardine  Brothers  " 

- 

Timber 

- 

* 

- 

ditto 

- 

19 

99 

j« 

"  Western  Empire  " 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

- 

ditto    - 

- 

19 

99 

99 

"  Josephine  " 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

- 

ditto    - 

- 

21 

99 

91 

"  Alexander  " 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

- 

ditto     - 

- 

22 

99 

99 

«  Home  " 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

- 

ditto    - 

- 

29 

99 

9* 

"  Osprey  "      - 

- 

ditto 

* 

- 

- 

ditto    - 

w 

29 

99 

99 

"  War  Sprite  " 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

- 

ditto    - 

- 

29 

99 

99 

"Alert" 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 

mm 

ditto    - 

•• 

29 

99 

99 

«  Y.  H.  Oulton,"  St.  John1 

rs 

• 

• 

• 

Dismasted 

™ 

20  Dec. 

99 
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Appendix,  No.  19. 


LETTER  handed  in  by  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 


Sir, 


22,  Great  St.  Helen's,  London, 
9  July  1880. 


Appendix,  No*  19. 


I  have  been  informed  that  you  have  stated  to  the  Merchant  Shipping  Committee 
that  there  were  six  vessels  lost  from  the  Baltic  in  1879,  and  not  one,  as  I  had  stated  in 
my  evidence ;  consequently  that  my  statement  was  inaccurate,  and  must  be  explained. 

The  names  of  the  steamers  alleged  to  have  been  lost  are,  I  understand,  the  "  Criterion," 
"  Leda,"  "  Argos,"  "  Alfonso,"  «  Castlewood  "  and  "  Pallas." 

As  to  the  "Criterion,"  she  appears  to  have  been  lost  in  1877,  not  in  1879  ;  as  to  the 
w  Alfonso,"  she  was,  I  understand,  from  one  of  the  Sound  Ports,  Aarhuus,  therefore,  not 
from  the  Baltic  ;  and  the  '•'  Castlewood  "  was  the  one  vessel  to  which  my  statement  did 
refer.  This  disposes  of  three  out  of  the  six.  As  to  the  *  Pallas,"  I  believe  she  was  a 
Dutch  vessel,  bound  from  Copenhagen  to  Holland,  and  as  grain  is  not  shipped  at  Copen- 
hagen, it  is  improbable  that  she  was  a  grain-laden  vessel.  As  to  the  "  Leda "  and 
t€  Argos,"  I  have  made  the  most  careful  inquiry  at  Lloyd's,  and  cannot  find  that  there  is 
any  record  of  such  vessels  having,  been  lost  in  1879,  and  their  names  do  not  occur  as  lost 
or  missing,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  either  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  or  in  the 
documents  published  by  "  Lloyd's  Registry."  Regarding  these  two  vessels,  therefore,  I 
beg  to  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  the  particulars  of  loss  on  which  your 
statement  is  made,  so  that  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  verifying  the  same. 

You  will  allow  me,  moreover,  to  add,  that  my  statement  did  not  apply  to  any  but 

Sain-laden  vessels,  and  these  only  from  the  principal  ports  which  I  named,  and  as  I  gave 
e  Committee  the  total  of  grain-laden  vessels  that  sailed  from  these  ports,  and  the  pro- 
portion borne  by  the  missing  and  abandoned  to  that  total,  my  argument  would  not  be 
affected,  unless  any  of  the  alleged  additional  losses  had  been  from  these  ports,  grain- 
laden,  and  missing  or  abandoned  ;.as  losses  from  stranding,  collision,  &c,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  compelling  a  portion  of  the  cargo  to  be  carried  in  bags. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        Jno.  Glover. 
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Telegram 

From  Messrs.  Henderson  Brotliers,  Anchor  Line  Steamships,  Glasgow,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Merchant  Shipping. 

Observing  that  Mr.  Martell,  of  Lloyd's,  is  reported  to  have  stated  before  jou  on 
Monday  last  that  he  had  been  informed  that  frequent  instances  had  occurred  of  ships  and 
steamers,  grain  laden,  putting  back  to  New  York  from  sea  with  cargo  shifted,  we  tele- 
graphed our  New  York  firm  as  follows : — "  Cable  number  vessels,  steam  and  sail 
respectively,  returned  New  York  for  last  year  with  grain  cargo  shifted.  Information 
required  for  Parliamentary  Committee,  Thursday,"  ana  have  this  morning  received  their 
reply  that  two  vessels  only  put  back  in  1879,  the  British  steamship  "  Marlboro',"  on 
the  30th  March,  laden  with  grain  and  general  cargo ;  and  the  foreign  barque  "  Augvald," 
on  the  23rd  May,  grain  laden.  During  present  year  only  one  vessel  has  put  back,  the 
British  ship  "  Lady  Laurence,"  with  grain  and  general  cargo,  on  25th  March.  We  would 
have  applied  also  to  Mr.  MartelPs  informant  in  New  York,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  his 
name  and  address  from  Mr.  Martell. 

15  July  1880. 
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A. 

ADELAIDE  (A  USTRALIA).  Summary  of  information  relative  to  the  loading  of  grain 
at  this  port;  use  of  bags  exclusively,  App.  319. 

Air-tanks,  Very  slight  extent  to  which  any  danger  is  caused  to  a  grain  ship  by  the  air- 
tank  or  double  bottom  being  left  empty,  Martell  5492-5496. 

Alexandria.  Continued  employment  of  a  surveyor  at  Alexandria  up  to  the  present  time; 
opinion  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  this  appointment,  Farrer  5620, 
5621. 

Epitome  of  information  with  regard  to  the  loading  of  grain  cargoes  at  this  ^ovt,  App.  319. 

"Alfonso,"  The.  Information  supplied  by  Mr,  Fairer,  as  furnished  by  the  Report  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiry,  relative  to  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  laden  with  grain,  and  the  cause  thereof, 
4pp.  358.  364-366. 

Allan,  Sir  Hugh.  Opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Hugh  Allan  that  grain  10  bulk  can  be  carried 
in  perfect  safety  if  due  precautions  are  taken  against  overloading,  Shaw  3932-3939. 
3952-396o. 

Allan  Line  of  Steamers.     Statement  that  the  tonnage  of  the  Allan  Line  amounts  to  100,000 
tons,  of  which  80,000  are  steamers,  and  the  remainder  large  sailing  ships,  Dunlop  4741 
Numerous  ports  with  which  the  grain  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Allan  Line ;  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  Sea  ports  are  the  only  ones  whence  they  do  not  carry  grain,  ib. 

4743,  4744 Sundry  details  relative  to  the  system  of  loading  vessels,  the  precautions 

against  danger,  &c,  ib.  4747  et  seq. 

See  also  American  Liners.         American  Trade. 

American  Liners.  Statement  as  to  the  proposed  legislation  not  interfering  with  American 
liners  from  Liverpool  so  long  as  they  do  not  carry  more  than  one-third  of  the  cargo  in 

grain,  Plimsoll  437-444 Safe  conveyance  of  grain  in  bulk  in  the  American  liners, 

these  vessels  carrying  general  cargo  and  being  very  well  sub-divided,  Dickinson  916-918. 

1152-1155-  1351-1355- 
Minimum  rate  charged  for  grain  as  part  of  the  cargo  carried  by  the  American  liners, 

Sprina  2046-2051- Very  low  rates  when  grain  is  taken  as  part  of  the  cargo  of  the 

American  liners,  although  conveyed  in  bulk,  ib.  2074-2088.  2126-2128.  2138-2142. 
2144,  2145.  2156. 

Suggested  exemption  of  the  large  American  liners  from  regulations  as  to  loading  in 
bags,  Martell  5348.  5351. 

Objection  to  "liners"  being,  as  such,  excepted  from  restrictions  as  to  loading;  con- 
ditions under  which  they  might  be  exempted,  Farrer  6181. 

Anchor  Line  of  Steamers.  Representation  by  witness  of  the  views  of  Messrs.  Henderson 
Brothers,  of  the  Anchor  Line,  Allan  4745  etseq. 

Appeal  {Board  of  Trade).  Expediency  of  a  power  of  appeal  from  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
suggestions  as  to  the  formation  of  a  Court  of  Appeal,  Lryland  4609,  4610.  4621-4624. 
4718-4724. 

Apprentices  {Mercantile  Marine).  Approval  of  apprentices  being  trained  on  board  steam- 
ships, Laws  451 1 ,  4512. 
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Atlantic  Trade: 

1.  Losses  of  Ships  in  the  Atlantic  Trade* 

2.  Construction  and  Capacities  of  Steamers  employed;  Investigation  on  the 

Subject  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

3.  Rates  of  Insurance  from  Atlantic  Ports. 

4.  Practice  as  to  Loading  Grain  Cargoes  at  New  York  ;  System  of  Inspection 

applied,  and  Results  thereof 

5.  Question  of  Increased  Precautions  as  to  the  Loading  of  Grain  Cargoes* 

I.  Losses  of  Ships  in  the  Atlantic  Trade : 

Evidence  as  to  the  present  less  of  Atlantic  cargo  steamers  through  the  shifting  of  wheat 

loaded  in  bulk,  Plimsoll  117, 11 8.  142.  167-169.  184-190.  279 Fewer  losses  of  grain 

ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade  than  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean  trades;  investiga- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Mil!er,  of  Newcastle,  with  this  result,  Dickinson  1374-1456. 

Statement  as  to  the  very  small  number  of  British  ships  loaded  in  bulk  in  New  York 
in  1879,  whilst  out  of  the  total  number  so  loaded  only  one  was  lost,  Glover  2330-2345 

Loss   of  several  vessels  from  New  York  in  1879  loaded   wholly  or  panly  in  hags, 

ib.  2346.  2383  -2385 Loss  of  seven  out  of  820  British  steamers  loaded  in  New  York 

in  1879;  none  of  the  lost  vessels  were  wholly  laden  with  grain  in  bulk,  ib.  2355-2358. 

Particulars  as  to  the  number  of  ships  with  grain  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  Orleans,  respectively,  in  1879,  and  the  small  number  lost,  Glover  2358-2365.  2371, 
2372 Reference  to  the  losses  from  New  York  as  not  justifying  the  proposed  inter- 
ference with  bulk  loading  of  grain,  ib.  2562.  2571.  2692-2708.  2751.  2779. 

Further  explanations  in  detail  relative  to  the  figures  submitted  by  witness  as  to  the 

losses  of  grain  ships  in   the  American  trade  in  different  years,  Glover  2680-2708 

Small  loss  of  life  and   property  in  the  Atlantic  trade  in  proportion   10  the  magnitude  of 

the  operations,  ib.  2751.  2764-2766 Result  of  certain  tables  and  statistics  that  the 

loss  of  grain  ships  from  the  United  States  was  three-fourths  per  cent,  ib.  2833-2835. 

Very  small  proportion  of  British  vessels  out  of  the  total  number  which  left  New  York 

in  1879,  Glover  2856 Bad  weather  in  the  Atlantic  in  the  autumn  of  1872  to  which 

the  losses  in  that  year  were  attributable,  ib.  3001-3004. 

Belief  that  the  losses  to  grain  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade  have  resulted   more  through 

carelessness  than  on  account  of  the  cargo  shifting,  Pinhney  3466.3540 Statement 

of  the  principal  causes  of  the  loss  of  Atlantic  grain   ships;  rare  instances  of  loss  on 
account  of  the  shifting  of  the  cargo,  Laws  4105-41 10. 

Further  examination  respecting  the  causes  of  losses  of  grain  ships  in  the  Atlantic 
trade;  large  number  of  losses  through  ships  colliding  with  icebergs,  Laws  4110  et  seq.; 

4339-4341.4363-4367.4370-4378.  4459-4476 Statistics  in  reference,  to  the  losses 

of  grain  ships  in  the  Atlantic  and   Baltic  trades  in  the  last  eight  years ;  small  numbers 
lost  by  reason  of  the  cargo  shifting,  ib.  4157-4178.  4245-4285. 

Examination  respecting  the  cause  of  losses  of  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade  previous  to 
and  since  the  year  1873;  assertion  that  the  majority  of  these  losses  were  of  ships  in  the 
timber  trade  and  not  grain-carrying  vessels,  Dunlop  4781-4791.  4894-4905.  4977-4994- 
5006,  5007. 

Investigation  and  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (long  before  the  present 
agitation  about  grain  loading  in  bags)  relative  to  the  frequent  losses  of  a  certain  class  of 
steamer  in  the  Atlantic  trade  when  improperly  loaded  with  coal  or  grain,  Farrer  5721- 

5728.  6012-6014.  6031-6036 Data  for  the  statement  that  the  per-centage  of  losses 

in  the  Atlantic  grain  trade  is  less  in  the  case  of  foreign  than  of  British  ships,  ib.  5965- 
5969.  6049. 

Further  reference  to  the  loss  of  several  steamers  of  a  certain  class  in  the  Atlantic 
trade,  through  improper  stowage  of  the  cargo ;  ignorance  of  the  owners  as  to  what  con- 
stituted stability,  Farrer  6338-6343. 

Summary  of  grain-laden  vessels  which  sailed  from  New  York  in  1879,  classified 
according  to  nationalities,  and  showing  the  number  of  such  vessels  which  were  lost ; 
total  of  twenty-eight  losses,  App.  434. 

Total  number  of  British  ships  loaded  at  United  States  ports  in  1879  wholly  or  partly 
with  grain,  and  number  of  such  ships  foundered  or  missing,  App.  436. 

2.  Construction  and  Capacities  of  Steamers  employed;  Investigation  on  the  Subject 
by  the  Board  of  Trade ; 

Evidence  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  check  in  the  case  of  vessels  taken  out  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  Indian  trade  and  put  upon  the  Atlantic  in  the  winter,  Plimsoll  1 15. 

130-133.220-224 Unsuitable  models  of  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade;  that  is,  with 

reference  especially  to  grain  cargoes,  ib.  199-203.  248-250.  524-526— Unfitness  of 
many  of  the  vessels  in  the  Atlantic  trade  for  the  conveyance  of  grain  in  the  winter ; 
suggested  check  by  means  of  Board  of  Trade  certificates,  Henderson  1750-1753.  1763- 
1782.  1850-1854.  1875-1881.  1925-1930 Check  desirable  as  to  the  power  of  steam- 
ships 
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Atlantic  77m  de— continued. 

2.  Construction  and  Capacity  of  Steamers  employed,  $*c— continued. 

3hips  m  the  Atlantic  trade,  Henderson  1875-1881.  1976-1983 Objection  of  witness  to 

insure  grain  cargoes  in  bulk  in  long,  narrow  steamers,  with  water  ballast,  across  the 
Atlantic  in  winter,  Spring  2055-2059.  2092-2108.  2168,  2169. 

Relative  security  of  steamers  with  large  and  with  small  horse-power  in  an  Atlantic 

gale  ;  greater  safety  when  loaded  than  when  light,  Palmer  3308-3318 Very  large 

steamers  best  suited   for  this  trade,  ib.  3434,  3435 Opinion  that  a  speed  of  eight 

knots  for  the  Atlantic  trade  is  quite  consistent  with  safety,  Pinhney  3586-3589.3617- 

3621. 

Statement  that  before  the  year  1873  there  was  very  little  grain  carried  by  steamers  in 

the  Atlantic  trade,  Laws  4218,  4219 Improvements  still  necessary  in  the  fittings  and 

general  construction  of  ships  for  the  Atlantic  trade,  ib.  4321-4324 Sudden  call  made 

some  years  back  upon  steam  navigation  for  the  conveyance  of  grain  across  the  Atlantic 
in  consequence  of  bad  seasons ;  inferior  class  of  vessels  employed  at  that  time,  which 
would  not  be  sent  across  now,  t b.  4429-4432 Assertion  that  any  ship  of  any  descrip- 
tion can  be  made  perfectly  safe  for  the  Atlantic  trade,  ib.  4477-4479. 

Considerable  improvement  which  has  taken  place  since  1873  in  the  construction  of 
both  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  Dunlop  4789-4791.  4840,  4841. 

5001,  5002 Suggestions  in  regard  to  giving  greater  security  to  the  ships  engaged  in 

the  Atlantic  trade ;  expediency  of  modifying  the  tonnage  law  so  as  to  encourage  the 
building  of  awning  deck  ships,  ib.  4801-4816.  4853-4857.  4873,  4874.  4910-4914. 

5053. 

Information  as  to  the  number  of  Atlantic  steamers  classed  at  Lloyd's,  Martell  5342- 

5344.  5346 Unfitness  of  the  flush-deck  cargo  steamers  still  employed  in  the  Atlantic 

grain  trade,  ib.  5348*5360. 

Special  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  employment  of  a  class  of  high 
deep  steamers  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  when  their  attention  was  diverted  to  the  far  less 
important  question  of  the  loading  of  grain  shi pp,  Farrer  6089-6091.6109,6110.6119. 

6182-6188 Regret  expressed  that  the  President  of  the  Board  has  not  had  sufficient 

time  to  devote  to  the  question  of  applying  restrictions  to  this  class  of  vessels,  ib.  6090.  6153 

Several  inquiries  already  made  in  these  cases,  showing  the  danger  through  improper 

loading;  steps  taken  for  the  detention  of  these  vessels  when  unsafely  loaded,  1  b.  6091. 
6186-6188. 

3.  Rates  of  Insurance  from  Atlantic  Ports: 

Very  high  rates  of  insurance  on  grain  cargoes  from  Atlantic  ports  in  the  winter  months, 
especially  when  loaded  in  bulk ;  large  reduction  of  the  insurance  charge  if  the  cargoes 

were  all  loaded  in  bags,  on  account  of  the  greater  safety,  Spring  2001  et  seq. Limited 

experience  of  witness  as  to  insurance  of  grain  cargoes  in  steamships  across  the  Atlantic; 
much  lower  rate  in  the  summer  months  than  in  winter,  the  rate  in  winter  being  also  much 

enhanced   by  bulk   loading,  ib.  2029-2038.  2054-2091.  2190-2199 Grounds  for  the 

statement  that  in  winter  much  lower  rates  are  taken  in  the  Atlantic  trade  when  the  cargo 
is  shipped  in  bags,  ib.  2060-2091. 

Statement  showing  a  gradual  reduction  since  1875  in  the  premiums  of  insurance  in  the 
Atlantic  grain  trade  ;  inference  as  to  the  risk  being  on  the  decline,  Glover  2426-2428. 
2444 Dissent  from  certain  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  variation  in  the  rates  of  in- 
surance in  the  Atlantic  trade,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the  rate  when  grain 
is  carried  in  bags,  ib.  2429-2442. 

4.  Practice  as  to  Loading  Grain   Cargoes  at  New   York  ;  System  of  Inspection 

applied^  and  Results  thereof: 

Regulations  partially  enforced  at  United  States  ports  as  to  stowage  of  grain,  Farrer 

663 Instances  of  loss  through  culpable  overloading  at  New  York,  Dickinson  866- 

870.  883 Rapid  and  careless  loading  at  New  York,  the  captain  being  unable  to 

prevent  this  abuse,  ib.  1321-1330. 

Defects  in   the  method  of  loading  in  New  York ;  doubt  as  to  the  regulations  being 

effectually  enforced,  Henderson  1571-1579.  1717-1720.  1943-1947 Undue  haste  in 

the  loading  of  grain  ships,  ib.  1717-1720 Belief  that  certificates  of  stowage  are  given 

by  the  Board  of  Underwriters  at  New  York,  Spring  2209. 

Less  stringency  and  less  cost  of  the  regulations  in  the  States,  than  in  Canada,  Glover 
2319 Good  result  of  the  underwriters*  rules  in  New  York  as  to  grain  loading;  bene- 
ficial system  of  inspection  also  as  carried  out  bv  Mr.  H.  S.  Vining,  ib.  2324,  2325. 
2328-2332, 

Information  as  to  the  regulations  required  by  Mr.  Vining  in  the  loading  of  grain  ships 

and  as  to  his  views  in  approval  of  bulk  loading,  provided  there  are  proper  precautions 
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Atlantic  Trade — continued. 

4.  Practice  as  to  Loading  Grain  Cargoes  at  New  York,  tfc.— continued. 

as  to  the  shifting  boards,  &c,  Glover  2347-2354 Extent  to  which  the  regulations  in 

the  American  ports  are  compulsory,  ib.  2365-2370. 

Further  consideration  of  the  New  York  regulations,  as  applied  through  the  under- 
writers, and  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Vining ;  reasons  for  underwriter*  in  England 

not  adopting  simitar  regulations  in  this  country,   Glover  2522-2546.   2569-2572 

Decided  value  of  the  regulations  in  New  York  as  to  to  the  load-line  and  the  stowage,  ib. 
2569-2572.  2709-2711." 

Efficiency  of  the  regulations  in  the  United  States  with  reference  to  partial  loading  in 
bags  in  the  winter  months,  Glover  30  J  3-3022— — Good  effect  of  Mr.  Vining's  certificate 
in  New  York,  though  it  is  not  compulsory;  in  any  case  there  is  but  little  overloading, 

and  loss  is  rare,  ib.  3114-3121 Practice  as  to  loading  the  grain  in  America  in  bulk ; 

care  taken  on  this  point,  Palmer  31 73-31 78. 

Information  respecting  the  rules  adopted  by  the  American  underwriters  in  regard  to 
loading  of  ships;  assimilation    of  the  practice  at  New  York  to  that  at  Montreal,  Shaw 

3753~3756«  377^ Improvement  in  the  regulations  as  to  loading  grain  cargoes  at  New 

York  and  Philadelphia  of  late  years,  ib.  3888-3893. 

Opinion  that  the   regulations  adopted   by  the  underwriters  at  New  York  afford  a 

sufficient  security  against  the  shifting  of  grain  cargoes,  Spaight  4037-4042 Detailed 

explanation  in  regard  to  the  method  of  loading  grain  cargoes  at  New  York,  ib.  4043- 

4048 Regulation  at  New  York  which  prescribes  that  one-fourth  of  a  grain  cargo 

must  be  in  bags ;  disadvantage  to  the  English  trade  if  it  were  made  compulsory  that  all 
the  cargo  should  be  curried  in  bags,  ib.  4045-4048.  4055-4068. 

Reference  to  a  statement  by  a  surveyor  at  New  York  as  fully  explaining  the  existing 

system  of  loading  grain  cargoes,  and  the  defects  thereof,  Mat  tell  5256-5258 Frequent 

settlement  and  shifting  of  cargoes  through  imperfect  loading  at  New  York,  ib.  5256- 
5258 Inefficiency  of  the  inspection,  ib.  5258. 

Comparison  drawn  between  the  regulations  for  loading  at  Montreal  and  those  adopted 
in  the  United  States;  the  chief  distinction  is,  that  the  former  are  enforced  by-law  and 
the  latter  by  mercantile  usage,  Dunlop  5751. 

Explanation  in  connection  with  the  practice  adopted  at  New  York  in  the  loading  of 
grain  ships,  App.  321— Regulations  as  to  loading  under  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  (Mr. 
H.  S.  Vining),  ib. 

5.   Question  of  Increased  Precautions  as  to  the  Loading  of  Grain  Cargoes: 

Difficulty  in  applying  the  provisions  in  the  Bill  to  New  York ;  conclusion,  moreover, 
that  there  is  no  case  for  legislative  interference  as  regards  vessels  from  this  port,  Glover 

2329-2333 Special  danger  of  the  Atlantic  voyage  from  America,  so  that  precautions 

are  needed  as  regards  heavy  grain,  though  the  legislative  interference  should  not  be 
great,  ib.  2537-2565— Justification  of  a  certain  amount  of  interference  in  the  Atlantic 
trade,  on  account  of  its  danger,  this  not  applying  to  other  trades,  ib.  2602-2617.  2746- 
2763. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  limiting  regulations  to  the  Atlantic  trade 
as  being  the  most  hazardous,  exceptions  being,  however,  allowed  in  such  trade  in  the 
case  of  vessels  specially  fitted  and  partitioned  for  carrying  grain  in  bulk,  Glover  2965- 

2971.    2990.   3005.   3010-3022.   3060-3068 Exceeding     difficulty    in     finding     a 

thoroughly  trustworthy  official  in  America  for  giving  certificates  of  seaworthiness,  ib. 
3126-3131. 

Belief  that  the  American  Government  would  willingly  agree  to  the  appointment  of 
port  wardens  at  all  their  ports,  if  proposed  by  England,  Shaw  4019-4022 Question- 
able expediency  in  providing  for  a  system  of  certificates  in  regard  to  the  loading  of  grain 
ships  at  New  York,  to  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  ib.  4346-4360. 

See    also    American    Liners.  Bags,    Sfc.  Loading    in    Bulk.  Manifest. 

Survey  and  Inspection.         United  States. 

Awning  Deck  Skips.  Explanation  as  to  "  Lloyd's  Registry "  fixing  the  load-line  for 
awning  deck  ships,  Dunlop  4804-4806—— -Belief  that  all  the  Atlantic  lines  of  steamers 
share  strongly  the  opinion  expressed  by  witness  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  awning 
deck  ships ;  unquestionable  increase  in  the  safety  which  would  arise  from  carrying  grain 
in  this  kind  of  steamer,  ib.  481 1,  4812. 

Opinion  that  the  adoption  of  awning  decks  would  not  induce  shipowners  to  attempt 

to  put  heavy  grain  on  the  upper  deck,  Dunlop  4856,  4857 Serious  danger  in  loading 

an  awning  deck  ship  above  the  weather  deck,  ib.  4911. 

Awning  deck  ships  the  only  class  of  vessels  which  is  marked  by  Lloyd's  with  a  load- 
line;  this  line  fixed  for. all  seasons  and  for  all  voyages,  Martell  51 83-52 14 Reasons 

for 
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Awning  Deck  Ships— -continued. 

for  this  class  of  ship  only  being  maiked   by  Lloyd's  with  a  load-line,  MarUll  5196- 
5200.  5203.  5208,  5209.  5214.  5229-5233- 

Further  explanation  as  regards  awning  deck  ships,  and  the  practice  of  "  Lloyd's 
Register"  in  giving  a  load-line  for  this  class  of  vessels;  security  by  means  of  ships  of 
this  type  with  a  proper  load-line,  Martell  5322-5333-  5374-53^°-  5435-5437- 

Azof,  Sea  of.     Mode  in  which  grain  ships  are  loaded  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  Laws  4516- 
4518. 

B. 
Bags  (Loading  asd  Stowage  of  Grain  Cargoes): 

1.  Evidence  as  to  the  Advantages  of  Loading  in  Bags. 

2.  Objections  to  Compulsory  Loading  in  Bags  exclusively. 

3.  Cost. 

4.  Effect  of  Bag  Loading  as  regards  the  Centre  of  Gravity. 

5.  Effect  as  regards  the  Amount  and  Condition  of  the  Cargo. 

6.  Suggestions  as  to  the  Extent  to  which  Loading  in  Bags  might  be  enforced ; 

Question  of  applying  the  Montreal  Regulations  on  the  Subject. 

7.  Existing  Practice  at  Foreign  Ports  as  to  the  use  of  Bags. 

8.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee. 

1.  Evidence  as  to  the  Advantages  cf  Loading  in  Bags : 

Concurrence  of  evidence  as  to  the  importance  of  wholly  loading  in  bags  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  the  shifting  of  the  cargo  and  against  loss,  PHmsoll  117,  118.  142. 
167-169.  184-190.279;  Dickinson  703-713.  756-^763.  782.  808.  811.  828-832.  853- 

857.  886-890.  985-996.  1295-1320 Grounds   for  concluding  that  the  loss  of  time 

involved  in  loading  in  bags  is  not  material,  PHmsoll  119  Great  value  of  stowing  in 
bags  as  lessening  the  evils  of  overloading,  ib.   123-127.  483-486;  Dickinson   1398- 

1404 Absence  of  difficulty  in  stowing  in  bags;  way  in  which  carried  out,  PHmsoll 

245-247.  283-285. 

Practice  formerly  of  witness  10  load  one-third  in  bags  and  two-thirds  in  bulk,  whilst 
subsequently  he  loaded  half  in  bags,  and  now  loads  in  bags  entirely,  Dickinson  701-702. 

714-716.  1150-115! Unsatisfactory  results  when  witness  loaded  only  partly  in  bags, 

ib.  703-713.  782.  808.  811.  831 The  ships  take   in  grain  cargoes  from  American, 

Indian,  and  Black  Sea  ports,  and  load  entirely  in  bags,  as  being  safer  and  more  ex- 
peditious, ib.  717-724*  766-770 Instance  of  the  dispatch  by  bag  loading,  ib.  720- 

722. 

More  expeditious  voyages  when  the  cargo  is  all  in  bags;  advantage,  moreover,  of  it 
not  being  necessary  to  round  to  in  bad  weather,  Dickinson  723,  724.  875-878.  900-903. 
1011-1014.  1347,  1348— Opinion  that  grain  should  be  loaded  entirely  in  bags,  what- 
ever port  it  comes  from,  ft,  764,  765 Comment  on  the  practice  of  bagging  the  grain 

before  it  is  shipped  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  of  unbagging  it  when  shipped, 
and  of  re-bagging  it  when  unloaded  at  this  aide,  ib.  786-789. 

Summary  of  advantages  to  the  shipowner  and  to  the  merchant  or  owner  of  the  cargo, 

by  loading  in  bags,  Dickinson  792 When  properly  loaded  in  bags,  the  cargo  cannot 

shift,  ib.  828-832— Lass  dancer  by  tsing  tome  bags  than  by  bait-Loading  exclusively, 
ib.  954-956 Proposed  application  of  compulsory  loading  in  bags  to  all  trades,  in- 
cluding the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  ib.  1 159-1167. 

Large  saving  by  shorter  voyages,  as  well  as  by  reduced  insurance  rates,  under  the 

system  of  loading  in  bags,  Dickinson  1383-1387 Instance  of  a  vessel  loaded  with 

8,000  quarters  of  grain,  in   l>ags,  in  twenty-eight  hours,  ib.  1439,  1440 Witness 

repeats  that  he  at  one  time  loaded  one-third  of  the  cargo  in  bags,  but  it  did  not  answer, 
ib.  1464. 

2.  Objections  to  Compulsory  Loading  in  Bags  exclusively : 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  in  narrow  vessels  the  stowage  of  the  whole  cargo  in 
bags  would  be  more  dangerous  than  stowage  in  bulk  >  Henderson  1505-1507.  1545-1562. 
1603-1606.  1619-1623.  1638-1665. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  theve  would  be  more  losses  of  grain  steamers  if  loaded 
entirely  in  bags  ;  different  system  of  loading  in  the  case  of  sailing  ships,  Glover  2240- 

2954.  2377-2382 Objection  to  the  principle  of  compelling  the  carrier  of  goods  to 

provide  packages,  ib.  2391-2394. 

Suggestions  respecting  the  means  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  ease  of  grain  cargoes 
to  ensure  safety ;  the  principal  objection  to  loading  in  bags  is  the  expense  and  the  con- 
sequent disadvantage  to  English  shipowners,  Pinkney  3.^69^3573,  3578-3585.  3590. 
3596-36o6.36i6. 
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Bags  {Loading  and  Stowage  of  Grain  Cargoes) — continued. 

2.    Objections  to  Compulsory  Loading  in  Bags  exclusively — continued. 

Objection  that  the  present  Bill  does  not  touch  the  real  causes  of  loss,  and  that  the 
provision  for  bagging  all  grain  without .  other  precautions  will  increase  the  danger  to  a 
very  great  extent;  opinion  that  if  the  Bill  does  not  go  further  it  will  do  no  good  at  all, 

Leyland  4568.  4584.  4598.  4661-4669.  47 16,  4717 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that 

loading  grain  in  bags  would   he  more  dangerous  than  loading  in  bulk ;  admission  that 
grain   in   bags  is  less  liable  to  shift  than  grain  in  bulk,  though  when  it  does  shift  the 

consequences  are  more  dangerous,  i£.  4569-4581.  4636-4641.  4670-4675 Greater 

delay  which  would  result  from  loading  in  bags,  especially  in  the  American  ports,  where 
grain  is  loaded  by  elevations,  ib.  4599-4601. 

Belief  that  under  certain  conditions  grain  carried  in  bulk  is  safer  than  when  carried  in 
bugs;  inexpediency  of  adopting  any  regulation  which  would  require  that  the  whole  of 
the  cargo  should  be  carried  in  bags,  Dunlop  4764,  4765.  4843-4852.  4935.  5021-5028. 
503i,5<>32. 

Inexpediency  of  compulsory  regulations  as   to  loading  grain  cargoes  in  bags  if  the 

responsibility   of  the   owner   be   weakened    thereby,  Farrer    5648 Witness   is   no 

authority  upon  the  question  whether  portion  of  each  grain  cargo  should  be  carried  in 
bags  as  conducive  to  safety,  ib.  5898.  6025. 

3.   Cost: 

Very  little  expense  entailed  by  loading  in  bags;  willingness  of  a  certain  firm  to  supply 
three-bushel  sacks  for  a  year  for  4  d.  each,  Plimsoll  1 18.  21 1-214.  242,  243 Ground- 
less apprehension  of  shippers  as  to  the  cost  of  loading  in  bags,  ib,  301-303.  339-344. 

Grounds  further  adduced  for  the  conclusion  that  on  the  whole  it  would  pay  the  owners 

well  to  use   bags  in   carrying  grain  from  any  foreign  port,  Plimsoll  480-483 Very 

large  supply  of  bags  by  firms  in  this  country,  supplies   being  also  obtained  from  several 
extensive  establishments  near  Calcutta,  ib.  520-523. 

Purchase  by  witness*  firm  of  110,000  bags,  the  cost  per  ship  being  600./.,  and  the  bag 
lasting  for  a  year,  and  for  five  voyages,  Dickinson  714-716.  741,  742.952,953.  1097 

Less  expense  of  unloading  in  bags  than  in  bulk ;  reference  hereon  to  an  alleged 

difficulty  on  the  part  of  corn  merchants  at  Irish  ports,  ib.  972-977.  1148,  1149 Very 

small  cost  of  packing  in  bags  and  of  sewing  them  up,  ib.  1056-1059. 

Dissent  from  a  calculation  that  the  total  cost  in   connection  with  loading  in  bags  is  as 
much  as  6£  d.   per  quarter,  and  would  amount  to  an  immense  sum  in  the  aggregate  of 

the  trade,  Dickinson   1168-1179.   1190,   1191.1278-1285.  1389-1392 Large  saving 

in  respect  of  sweepings,  insurance,  &c,  under  the  system  of  bags,  as  compared  with  cost 

of  the  bags,  ib,  1259,  1260.  1268,  1269.  1277 Purchase  of  bags  for  6d.  a-piece,  ib. 

1447,  1448. 

Calculation  showing  that  stowage  in  bags  would  be  more  expensive  to  the  shipowner 

than  bulk-loading,  Henderson  1531-1537.  1624 Estimate  of  4  d.  as  the  cost  of  a 

four-bushel  bag,  the  cost  per  voyage  being  about  I  d.f  ib.  1624.  1678-1683 Several 

items  which  enhance  the  expense  of  loading  in  bags;  item  represented  by  the  actual  cost 

of  the  bags,  ib.  1754-1762.  1900-1902.  1917-1922.  1942 Average  duration  of  bags 

for  about  one  year,  or  four  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  ib.  1798-1801. 

•Sundry  details  relative  to  the  cost  of  bags,  and  of  loading  in  bags,  as  shown  by  their 
use  in  several  of  witness'  ships  with  cargoes  from  New  York  and  Montreal ;  consider- 
able outlay  involved,  Glover  2395-2409.  2826,  2827 Explanation  with  further  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  represented  by  the  use  of  bags  in  the  case  of  witness' ships  from  America; 
several  items  involved,  the  total  for  hire,  &c.  amounting  to  1  s.  3d.  per  quarter  of  grain, 
ib.  2718.  2745. 

Reliable  data  for  witness'  former  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  bags  ;  comment  hereon 
upon  the  statements  of  Mr.  Plimsoll  and  Mr.  Dickinson  as  not  reliable,  Glover  2915- 

2918.  2944-2958 It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  firm  importing  900,000  quarters  a 

year  in  bulk  would  have  to  pay  30,000  I.  a  year  extra  if  the  same  quantity  were  sent  in 

bags,  ib.  2957,  2958 Doubt  as  to  any  saving  by  buying  bags  instead  of  hiring  them, 

ib.  3l03>  3104. 

Information  as  to  the  cost  of  hire  of  sacks,  &c;  total  cost  of  5J  d.  per  quarter,  in- 
cluding stevedoring  and  other  charging,  Palmer  3181.  3330.  3364-3368.  3436-3438 —  - 
Circumstances  under  which  grain  bags  are  more  frequently  hired  than  owned ;  the  average 
time  which  these  grain  bags  last  is  four  voyages,  Snato  4005-4008. 

Principal  objection  to  the  present  Bill  on  the  score  of  expense ;  statement  showing 
the  difference  in  cost  between  loading  a  ship  entirely  with  bags  and  one-fourth  in  bags 
and  the  rest  in  bulk,  Spaight  4055-4061.  4069,  4070.  4076 Large  extra  cost  in  load- 
ing grain  in  bags  instead  of  in  bulk ;  calculation  that  the  cost  would  be  8  d.  per  quarter, 
and  the  extra  room  taken  up  in  the  ship  would  represent  another  8d.  per  quarter,  Ley- 
land  4594-4597.  4688-4691. 

Largely 
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3.  Cost— continued. 

Largely  increased  expense  which  loading  in  bags  would   involve ;  calculation  that  it 

would  require  six  steamers  weekly  instead  of  five,  Dualop  4847 Serious  loss  of  profit 

if  it  were  made  compulsory  by  law  to  load  grain  either  entirely  or  partly  in  bags ; 
statistics  in  support  of  this  opinion,  ib.  5026-5028. 

Return  submitted  by  Mr.  Glover  in  elucidation  of  his  evidence  relative  to  the  cost  of 
bagging  gmin,  &c,  App.  437. 

4.  Effect  of  Bag  Loading  as  regards  the  Centre  of  Gravity : 

Dissent  from  certain  views  as  to  the  effect  of  loading  in  bass  in  reference  to  the  centre 

of  gravity,  Plimsoll  304-310.  333-338 Explanatory  statement  on  the  question  of  the 

e fleet  upon  the  centre  of  gravity  by  loading  in  bulk  and  in  bags  respectively,  ib.  620. 

Explanations  purporting  to  show  that  grain  in  bags  can  be  so  loaded  that  not  only  is 
more  cargo  carried,  but  the  centre  of  gravity  is  raised,  instead  of  being  lowered,  Dickinson 

77^-782.936-944.   1021-1024.  1095-1097 Further  statement  as  to  the  centre  of 

gravity  being  lower  by  loading  in  bags,  ib.  1105,  1 106. 

Expediency  of  confining  the  cargo  as  much  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the  vessel, 

Henderson  1963-1967 Argument  that  compulsory  loading  of  grain  cargoes  entirely 

in  bags  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  casualties :  that  is,  through  the  weight  being  raised 
in  height,  and  through  an  increased  weight  being  carried  above  the  centre  of  gravity, 
Glover  2240-2254 Dissent  from  a  certain  statement  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  as  to  the  rela- 
tive effect  of  stowing  in  bulk  and  in  bags;  impaired  stability  by  using  bags  for  certain 
kinds  of  grain,  Palmer  3221-3229. 

5.  Effect  as  regards  the  Amount  and  Condition  of  the  Cargo : 

Belief  as  to  the  small  per-centage  lost  in   stowage  by  loading  in  bags,  especially  if  the 

bags  are  not  filled  too  full,  Plimsoll  149-157 Much  less  liability  io  damage  of  cargo 

when  bags  are  used,  Dickinson  784,  785.  787.  792.  794.  884-887.  1246-1249 State- 
ment as  to  more  cargo   being  conveyable  in  bags  than  in  bulk,  ib.  1233-1245.  1449 

Grounds  further  adduced  for  the  conclusion  that  a  larger  cargo  can  be  carried  in  bags 
than  in  bulk,  and  with  greater  safety,  ib.  1028-1055. 

Dissent  from  Mr.  Dickinson's  statement  that  a  larger  cargo  can  be  carried  in  bags 

than  in  bulk,  Henderson  1508-1510 More  room  by  about  six  per  cent  occupied   by 

grain  in  bags  than  in  bulk,   ib.  1562-1564.  1666-1668.  1796,  1797 Necessity  of  the 

bags  being  perfectly  dry,  ib.  1830-1832 Dissent  from  the  view  that  more  cargo  can  be 

carried  in  b>igs  than  in  bulk,  ib.  1858,  1859. 

Dissent  from  Mr.  Dickinson  as  to  its  being  feasible  to  load  more  cargo  in  the  lower 
hold  in  bags  than  in  bulk,  Palmer  3340.  3361-3363. 

Preservation  of  the  grain  in  better  condition  by  means  of  bags  than  when  carried  in 
bulk,  Dunlop  4846. 

6.  Suggestions  as  to  the  Extent  to  which  Loading  in  Bags  might  be  enforced  ;  Ques- 

tion of  applying  the  Montreal  Regulations  on  the  Subject: 

Expediency  of  enforcing  the  Canadian  system  generally  as  the  only  alternative  if  the  use 

of  bags  be  not  enforced,  Plimsoll  147,  148.  175-177.  244 Approval  of  the  provision 

of  the  Bill  compelling  vessels  to  carry  grain  cargoes  in  bags,  unless  they  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate that  they  were  properly  adapted  for  bulk-loading,  Spring  2148-2152.  2157-2159. 

Inference  from  the  experience  in  the  Canadian  trade  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  bag 

whole  cargoes,  Glover  2292 Reference  to  the  operation  of  the  Canadian  system  as 

tending  to  show  that  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  should  apply  to  cargoes  with  more  than 
two-thirds  in  grain,  instead  of  more  than  one-third,  ib.  2292-2296. 

Approval,  if  legislation  be  insisted  upon,  of  compulsory  bagging  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third,  or  rather  of  one-fourth,  in  the  Atlantic  trade;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  heavy  grain, 
and  where  the  shipment  is  not  controlled  by  a  local  body,  as  in  Montreal  and  New  York, 
Glover  2451-2456.  2463.  2542.  2545-2549.  2581,  2582.  2676. 

Explanation  that  the  Canadian  regulations  do  not  require  so  large  a  proportion  as  one- 
third  of  the  cargo  in  bags,  and  that  witness   lecorumends  one-fourth  as  the   maximum 

requirement,  Glover  2828-2830 Non-objection  to  an  obligation  in  certain  cases  to 

carry  the  'tween  deck  cargo  in  bags  from  Atlantic  ports,  ib.  2531-2533 Approval  of  a 

regulation  that  grain  cargoes  from  America  in  the  'tween  decks  should  be  cairied  in  bags, 
or  that  one-fourth  of  the  cargo  should  be  so  carried,  ib.  3010-3027. 

Approval  of  the  Montreal  regulations  as  to  bag?,  &c,  though  shipowners  may  gene- 
rally be  trusted  to  take  the  required  precautions,  Palmer  3409-3414— — Sufficient  secu- 
rity by  limiting  the  proportion  of  bags  to  that  in  force  under  the  Montreal  system, 

Pittkney  3467-347 1  ;  Martell  5338,  5339 Non-objection  to  making  the  Montreal 

regulations  compulsory  in  some   form,  Pinkney  3503,  3504 -Approval  of  loading  the 

'tween  decks  in  bags  and  not  in  bulk,  ib.  3505. 

305 — Sess.  2.  3  L  Strong 
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Bags  {Loading  and  Stowage  of  Grain  Cargoes) — continued. 

6.  Suggestions  as  to  the  Extent  to  which  Loading  in  Bags,  £c. — continued. 

Strong  opinion  that  ifnny  Imperial  legislation  should  lead  to  the  adoption  of  similar 
rules  to  those  in  force  in  Montreal  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  seamen,  Shaw  4016- 

4020 Absence  of  necessity  for  carrying  any  portion  of  grain  cargoes  from  the  Black 

Sea  in  bags;  rule  of  the  Liverpool  Associations  that  in  the  Atlantic  trade  one-fourth  of 
the  cargo  shall  be  in  bags,  Laws  4°97-4°99-  41 14>  41 15«  4l79-  4286,  4287.  4414,  4415 

Conclusion  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  loading   full  cargoes  in  bags;  approval  of 

carrying  bags  in  the  'tween  decks,  provided  that  all  the  lower  hold  is  in  bulk,  ib.  4443- 
4458.  4484-4489. 

Objection  to  loading  grain  ships  wholly  in  bags;  non-objection  to  loading  ships  in  the 
Atlantic  trade  in  bags  to  the  extent  of  a  fifth  or  a  sixth,  Ryan  4527-4531.  4536-4541. 

4548-4559 Suggestion  that  the  ships  should  be  loaded,  two-thirds  in  bulk  and  the 

remainder  in  bugs,  Cummins  5101-5103. 

Several  grounds  upon  which  the  Canadian  regulations,  as  exercised  with  great  discre- 
tion at  Montreal,  do  not  supply  a  precedent  for  interference  with  the  loading  of  grain- 
ships  at  foreign  ports  generally,  Furrer  5652-5660.  5777-5784.  5811-5816. 

7.  Existing  Practice  at  Foreign  Ports  as  to  the  use  of  Bags: 

Varying  methods  of  loading  grain  in  different  ports,  whilst  bags  are  almost  invariably 
used  at  some  period  before  the  graiu  reaches  its  ultimate  destination,  Plimsoll  289- 
291.* 

Several  countries  whence  grain  is  now  shipped    in  bags,  the  proposed   enactment  not 

being  required  in  these  places,  Glover  2257-2260 Requirement  of  witness  only  in  the 

American  trade  to  load  a  portion  in  bags,  ib.  2716,  2717. 

Epitome  of  information  supplied  by  consular  officers  and  others  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  bags  at  various  foreign  ports,  App.  319-322. 

8.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee  ; 

Recommendation  that  in  certain  ships  where  grain  is  carried  in  bulk,  and  proper 
provision  for  filling  by  feeders  is  not  made,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  quantity 
carried  in  the  hold  or  in  each  compartment  shall  be  in  bags,  and  that  the  grain  in  bags 
shall  be  supported  on  suitable  platforms  laid  upon  the  bulk  grain,  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Atlantic  Trade.         Baltic  Trade.         Black  Sea.         Bulkheads.         Canada. 
Exemptions.  Fittings.  Insurance     Rates.  Ireland.  Legislation* 

Load-Line.  Loss  of  Ships  and  of  Lives.  Manifest.  Mediterranean  Trade. 
Merchants.  Millers.  Overloading.  Prince  Edwar<Ts  Island.  Sampling. 
Shifting  of  Cargoes,  Sfc.         Steamers.  Survey  mnd  Inspection.         United  States. 

Unloading. 

Baltic  Trade; 

Less  need  of  restrictions  in  the  Baltic  trade  than  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 

trades,  Plimsoll  311-316 Twofold  reasons  for  exempting  the  Baltic  trade  from  the 

Bill;  removal  thereby  of  the  oppositions  of  the  Members  for  Hull,  ib.  468-473 Very 

little  loss  of  grain  ships  in  the  Baltic  and  coasting  trades,  ib.  541. 

Expediency  of  applying  compulsory  loading  in  bags  to  theBaHc;  belief  that  some 
grain  vessels  in  the  Baltic  trade  have  been  lost,  Dickinson  1 159-1 167. 

Less  structural  precautions  lequired  for  the  Baltic  or  Black  Sea  than  for  the  Atlantic 
trade ;  objection  to  the  compulsory  use  of  bags  in  the  loading  of  grain  from  the  Baltic, 

Henderson   1609,    1610.    1614-1618.    1684-1694 Proposed  exception  of  the   Baltic 

trade  from  compulsory  regulations  as  to  loading  in  bags;  method  of  stowage  desirable  in 

this  trade  when  grain  is  carried  in  bulk,  ib.  1951-1955 Low  premium  in  the  case  of 

grain  ships  from  the  Baltic  Sea  in  summer,  although  loaded  in  bulk,  Spring  2043-2045. 

Statistics  relative  to  the  trade  in  British  ships  from  Baltic  ports ;  almost  total 
immunity  from  loss,  though  there  are  no  compulsory  regulations,  and  the  grain  is  loaded 

in  bulk,  Glover  2260-2274 Lmss  of  only  one  vessel  out  of  790  British  ships  loaded 

with  grain  in  bulk  at  Si.  Petersburg  in  1879,  ib.  2260,  2261.  2266-2268 Conclusion 

that  the  Baltic  trade  should  be  exempted  from  the  Bill,  ib.  2261.  2268.  2275.  2443,2444. 

2451.  2752.  2757 Loss  of  '64  per  cent,  of  grain  ships  in  the   Baltic  trade,  ib.  2834, 

2835. 

Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Glover  showing  the  total  number  of  British  ships  loaded 
wholly  or  partly  with  grain  at  Baltic  ports  in  1879;  loss  of  only  one  vessel,  App.  436. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Glover  in  confirmation  of  his  evidence  as  to  the  loss  of  only  one  grain- 
laden  vessel  from  the  Baltic  in  1879,  App.  439. 

Baltimore.     Explanations  in  connection  with  the  practice  adopted  at  this  port  in  the 
loading  of  grain  ships,  App.  319. 

Barley. 
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Barley.    See  Oats  and  Barley. 

Belfast  Account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  distinguishing  sailing  and  steam, 
that  imported  grain  into  the  port  of  Belfast  in  the  year  1879,  distinguishing  also  between 
vessels  with  two-thirds  or  more  of  grain  in  bulk,  and  vessels  with  less  than  two-thirds  in 
bulk,  App.  348,  349. 

4(  Bernina,"  The.  Paper  relative  to  the  cargo  and  stowage  of  this  vessel  at  New  York, 
with  diagram  in  illustration,  App.  433. 

Bla ck  Sea  Tea de: 

Information  relative  to  the  dangerous  method  of  loading  grain  at  ports  in  the  Black 
Sea;  great  risk  from  the  use  of  boards  or  planks  as  means  of  confining  the  cargo, 

JFHimsoll  143-146 Vtry  overloaded  and  dangerous  condition  of  grain  ships  in  the 

Black  Sea,  i b.  198 Exceptional  instance  observed  by  witness  in  the  Black  Sea  of 

careful  loading  with  proper  shifting  boards;  great  carelessness  generally,  ib.  398-404. 

Relative  amounts  of  cargo  enrried   by  witness'  ships  from   the  Black   Sea  and  from 

America,  Dichinson  1107-1 112.  1228,  1229 Information  as  to  the  grain  trade  from 

the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean  ;  exceedingly  few  losses,  there  being  no  justification 

for  Parliamentary  interference,  Glover  2176-2284 Decided  objection  to  compulsory 

loading  in  bags  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean  trades,  though  suitable  bulkheads 

and  shilling  boards  mi«jht  be  enforced,  ib.  2282-2284 No  interference  is  required  in 

the  Black  Sea  trade,  2759,  2760 Loss  of  *26  per  cent  of  grain  ships  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Black  Sea  trades,  ib.  2833,  2834. 

Statement  as  to  the  system  of  stowage  adopted  by  witness  in  regard  to  vessels  coming 
from  the  Black  Sea ;  grain  cargoes  in  these  ships  always  carried  in  bulk,  Pinhney  3457- 
3460— Decided  opinion  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  put  any  part  of  the  cargo  in  bags 
coming  from  the  Black  Sen ;  contention  that  providing  shitting  boards  five  or  six  feet 
from  each  drck  downwards  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  the  cargo  shifting,  ib.  3479- 
3494-  351 7-35*3.  3529-  354 > -3544-  3597*360 1. 

Expediency  of  making  any  regulations  as  to  the  stowage  of  grain  in  bags  coming  from 
the  Bl.ick  Sea  international,  and  not  confined  only  to  English  ships;  grounds  for  this 

view,  Pinhney  3482.  3488-3493.  3568.  3602,  3603 Great  disadvantage  on  the  score 

of  expense  tu  English  shipowners  if  it  were  made  compulsory  to  carry  one-fourth  of  the 
cargo  in  bags  from  the  Black  Sea ;  belief  that  the  cost  of  bagging  grain  cannot  be  less 
than  6  d.  per  quarter,  ib.  3482.  3487,  3488.  357<>-3576-  3645-3550.  3574"3577- 

Mode  in  which  grain  is  carried  by  small  Turkish  and  Greek  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea, 
sometimes  with,  and  oftener  without,  shifting  boards,  Laws  4103,4104.4194.4305- 
4310— —Description  of  the  mode  of  loading  grain  ships  at  ports  in  the  Biack  Sea ; 
grain  brought  down  the  Danube  in  bulk  in  lighters,  ib.  4313-4316. 

Insurance  at  Lloyd's  of  a  great  many  of  the  Black  Sea  steamers,  Mar  tell  5345 

Complaints  received  from  the  Black  Sea  s>s  to  the  loading  of  British  grain  ships,  Farre* 
6246,  6247. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  the  practice  adopted  at  the  Black  Sea  ports  in  the 
loading  of  grain  ships,  App.  320-322. 

Total  number  of  British  ships  loaded  wholly  or  partly  with  grain,  at  Black  Sea  ports, 
in  1879,  and  number  of  such  ships  foundered  or  missing,  App.  436. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  British  ships  sailing  from  the  Black  Sea 
ports,  having  compartments  separated  by  permanent  partitions  extending  through  the 
whole  depth  of  the  vessel,  and  fitted  with  sufficient  well-secured  longitudinal  shitting 
boards  or  bulkheads,  carrying  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  grain  or  seed  cargo  in 
anyone  such  compartment,  shall  not  be  required  to  carry  any  portion  of  it  in  bags, 
Hep.  iv. 

Board  op  Trade: 

1.  Comments  and  Suggestions  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  relative  to  the  Practice  of  the 

Board  as  to  Inquiries  into  Wrecks  and  Casualties. 

2.  Explanation*  in  detail  on  the  part  of  the  Board;  Defence  of  the  Practice 

as  to  Inquiries. 

3.  Returns  relative  to  the  Number  and  Character  of  the  Inquiries,  and  the 

Results. 

4.  Action  of  the  Board  in  the  Matter  of  Prosecutions. 

6.  Generally  as  to  the  enforcement  of  Precautions  relative  to  Loading,  Sfc. ; 
Question  of  a  System  of  Certificate  by  the  Board. 

6.  Detention  of  Vessels  before  Sailing. 

7.  Staff1  of  the  Board  in  connection  with  Merchant  Shipping. 

8.  Complaints  by  Mr.  Plimsoll,  and  Explanations  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Board,  in  respect  of  certain  Ships  spoken  of  hy  Lord  Sandon  in  the 
Mouse  of  Commons  as  Loaded  with  General  Cargoei. 
305 — Sess.  2.  3  L  2  1.  Comments 
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Board  of  Trade— continued. 

1.  Comments  and  Suggestions  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  relative  to  the  Practice  of  the 

Board  as  to  Inquiries  into  Wrecks  and  Casualties: 

Exceedingly  few  inquiries  held  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  last  five  years  as  com" 
pared  with  the  number  of  vessels  lost  by  foundering  or  from  other  causes,  Plimsoll  103- 

106 Comment  more  especially  upon  the  paucity  of  the  Board's  inquiries  relative  to 

the  heavy  loss  of  life  in  different  years,  ib.  106,  107. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  few  inquiries  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  lost  or  missing 
ships  previously  to  1880;  comment  also  upon  the  conduct  of  the  inquiries,  Plimsoll  120- 
122 Careful  selection  of  cases  for  inquiry  by  the  Board,  ib.  218,  219. 

Further  comment  upon  the  uncertain  and  unwilling  action  of  the  Board  in  holding 

inquiries  into  ships  losf,  Plimsoll  268-271 Expediency  of  inquiry  before  the  vessel 

leaves  port  instead  of  after  the  loss  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  lives  on  board,  ib.  271,  577- 

585 Comparative   uselessness  of  the  inquiries  by  the    Board,  preventive  regulations 

being  the  lemedy  required,  ib.  452-459. 

Limited  qualification  of  witness4  former  evidence  as  to  cases  having  been  carefully 

selected  for  inquiry  by  the  Board,  Plimsoll  562-573 Further  comment  upon  the  very 

few  inquiries  by  ihe  Board  till  the  present  year,  ib.  574-577.  620. 

Communication  from  Mr.  Plimsoll  to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  impute  any  evil  or 
improper  motive  to  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  regards  the  selection  of  cases 
for  inquiry,  p.  98. 

2.  Explanations  in  Detail  on  the  part  of  the  Board;  Defence  of  the  Practice  as 

to  Inquiries: 

Inquiries  instituted  by  the  Board  into  the  losses  of  all  missing  and  foundered  ships 
since  some  period  in  1879;  reports  already  made  in  fifty-one  cases,  twenty-one  cases 

being  still  outstanding,  Farrer  14,  15.  40-42.  87-90 Explanation  with  reference  to 

the  extent  and  character  of  the  inquiries  by  the  Board,  and  the  records  available  in 
respect  of  ships  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  wrecks  abroad,  ib. 
37-44.  60-63.  87-93. 

Exceptional  instances  of  formal  official  investigations  by  the  Board  until  the  present 
year;  existing  rule  that  there  shall  be  an  official  inquiry  into  each  loss,  Farrer  40-42 
Care  taken  by  the  Board's  solicitor  to  bring  full  evidence  before  the  Wreck  Com- 
missioners, ib.  60-63 Publicity  given  to  the  proceedings  before  the  Wreck  Com- 
missioners, ib.  87 Conduct  of  as  many  inquiries  as  possible  by  the  Wreck  Commis- 
sioners; explanation  hereon  as  to  the  non-appointment  of  a  second  Commissioner,  ib. 

9°-93- 

Explanation  that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  witness'  Board  always  to  hold  inquiries 
into  cases  of  foundered  ships  (as  distinguished  from  missing  ships)  whenever  evidence 

could  be  obtained,  Farrer  621 Consideration  of  the  value  or  effect  of  the  official 

inquiries  in  fixing  responsibility  upon  the  owners;  statement  hereon  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  inquiry  is  needless,  even  with  full  evidence  available,  ib.  629-639. 
649-652.  687-692. 

Information  obtained  by  the  Board  from  Lloyd's,  from  the  owners,  and  other  sources, 
as  to  the  cargo,  the  mode  of  stowage,  &c,  when  ships  are  lost,  Farrer  645.  656,  657. 
670-678— Belief  as  to  Lord  Sandon  having  ordered  an  inquiry,  in  all  cases,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  suspicion  that  cases  were,  improperly  selected,  ib.  658,  659 

Considerable  cost  involved  in  the  Board's  inquiries,  ib.  664,  665 Loss  of  life  is  a 

main  cause  in  inducing  inquiry,  ib.  667,  668. 

Establishment  in  1851  of  the  inquiries  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  causes  of 
wrecks  or  casualties ;  particulars  as  to  the  alterations  in  the  system  under  subsequent 
Acts,  and  as  to  the  extende4  power  of  inquiry  under  the  Act  of  1876,  Farrer  5678- 

5698 Total  number  of  inquiries  in  different  years  as  to  the  causes  of  loss,  ib.  5699- 

5702 Special  causes  of  loss,  such  as  explosions  of  coals,  to  which  the  inquiries  have 

been    directed ;    unseaworthiness    was    not  much   considered  at  first,  ib.  5703-5706. 

57  »7»57> 8- 

Practice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  orJer  inquiries  in  cases  of  foundering  when  con- 
sidered to  be  due  to  preventible  causes,  Farrer  5711 Difficulty  and  usefulness  of 

inquiry  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  missing  ships,  no  direct  evidence  being  obtainable, 

ib.  5712-5718.  5730-5743 Value  of  inquiry  where  there  is  a  wide-spread  cause  of 

loss,  as  from  explosions  in  coal  ships,  ib.  5718-5720. 

Explanation  in  connection  with  the  Minute  made  by  Lord  Sandon  on  14th  January 
last,  directing  an  inquiry  in  all  future  cases  of  ships  foundered  or  missing,  Farrer  5723. 

57*9>  573° Wise  and    kind  discretion  exercised   by  Lord  Sandon  in  making  this 

minute,  ib.  5730. 

Further  consideration  of  the  question  of  an  extended  system  of  inquiry  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  when  ships  founder  or  are  missing ;  difficulties  on  the  score  of  evidence,  whilst 

the 
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Board  of  Trade — continued. 

2.  Explanations  in  detail  on  the  part  of  the  Board y  fyc. — continued. 

the  expense  would  be  considerable,  Farrer  5837-5877.  6037-6040.  6058-  6060 Prac- 
tice of  the  Hoard  to  cause  inquiry  into  cases  of  missing  ships  when  anything  is 
suspected  to  be  wrong: ;   nature  or  the  evidence  available,  ib.  5846-5851.  6092.  6107, 

6108.6131-6139.6203-6210 Selection  of  cases  for  inquiry  with  a  view  solely  to 

ascertain  the  real  causes  of  loss,  ib.  6127,6128 Outline  of  the  steps  taken  in  order  to 

make  the  inquiries  as  efficient  and  complete  as  possible,  ib.  6129,  6130. 

Facility  to  subsequent  inquiry  if  all  owners  loading  grain  at  Atlantic  ports  were 
required  to  send  a  plan  of  the  cargo  and  a  section  of  the  ship  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Farrer  6180. 

Main  utility  of  the  Board's  inquiries  in  eliciting  important  information,  and  so  leading 

up  to  the  adoption  of  improved  precautions,  Farrer  6195-6198.  6218,  6219 Publicity 

given  by  the  Board  to  notices  of  required  precautions,  when  proved  by  inquiry  to  be 
essential;  illustration  in  the  case  of  coal  explosions,  ib.  6218,  6219. 

Reiteration  of  the  view  that  an  inquiry  in  every  case  is  exceedingly  inexpedient;  con- 
siderable expense  involved,  whilst  in  numerous  instances  no  good  result  would  be 
obtained,  Farrer  6730-6736. 

3.  Returns  relative  to  the  Number  and    Character    of  the   Inguiriess   and  the 

Results : 

Papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  showing  the  number  of  inquiries  by  the  Board  in 
lespect  of  vessels  foundered  and  missing  in  each  of  the  five  years  ended  30th  June  1879, 
4pp.  303-305- 

Return  submitted  by  Mr.  Fairer  showing  the  number  of  formal  inquiries  held  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Tiade  from  1st  January  1856  to  1  ith  June  ; 
also  the  description  of  the  casualties  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  inquiry,  App.  310 
Total  of  1,778  inquiries,  ib. 

Table  of  the  number  of  wrecks,  casualties,  and  collisions  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  having  occurred  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  coasts  of  British  pos- 
sessions, and  to  British  ships  at  sea,  during  the  six  years  ended  June  1879;  showing  also 
the  number  of  formal  inquiries  held  at  home  and  abroad  in  each  year,  App.  311. 

Papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Farrer  containing  particulars  of  inquiries  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  into  special  cases  of  grain  and  other  ships  foundered  or  missing  in  1879  and  1880, 
App.  358-428. 

Analysis  of  reports  of  inquiries  in  the  case  of  thirteen  ships  laden  with  grain,  App. 

35&>  359 Papers  containing  particulars  of  these  cases,  and  showing  the  conclusions 

arrived  at  by  the  court,  ib.  364-397. 

4.  Action  of  the  Board  in  the  Matter  of  Prosecutions : 

Doubt  whether  there  have  been  any  prosecutions  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  pre- 
sent Act,  as  to  overloading,  Glover  2929-2943. 

Explanation  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Board  in  ordering  only  one  prosecution 
since  1875  in  respect  of  loading;  ureat  difficulty  as  to  evidence,  Farrer  5615.  5634- 
5639.  5647— Great  importance  attached  to  prosecution  in  all  cases  of  casualty  through 
negligence  in  loading ;  feeling  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  this  direction,  ib.  6642-5647. 

Appointment  of  a  solicitor  to   the  Board  in   1875;  functions  exercised  by  him  in 

reference  to  inquiries  and  the  question  of  prosecution,  Farrer  5687-5695 Total  of  ten 

prosecutions  since  1873,  whilst  two  or  three  are  pending;  belief  that  action  has  been 
taken  in  all  cases  when  so  advised  by  counsel,  ib.  5694-5697. 

Great  value  further  attached  to  prosecutions  by  the  Board  ;  readiness  of  the  Board  to 
prosecute  whenever  there  is  a  case  of  criminal  negligence,  and  where  evidence  is  avail- 
able, Farrer  5860-5864.  5876,  5877.  5906-5915.  5923-5928 Great  anxiety  evinced 

by  the  Board  to  prosecute,  though  for  various  reasons  there  has  been  only  one  prose- 
cution as  regards  loading,  #.6146,6147.  6185 Importance  of  prosecution  as  a  means 

of  deterring  negligent  shipowners,  ib.  6241. 

Reasons  why  prosecutions  were  not  instituted  in  several  cases  of  loss  of  grain-laden 
vessels  since  1876,  in  respect  of  which  courts  of  inquiry  found  that  the  cargo  had  shifted, 
App.  316-318. 

5.  Generally  as  to   the  enforcement  of  Precautions  relative  to   Loading,  fyc. ; 

Question  of  a  System  of  Certificate  by  the  Board: 

Special  importance  attached  to  inspection  by  the  Board  before  the  ship  sails,  and  to 
the  enforcement  of  precautions  as  to  loading,  instead  of  instituting  inquiries  after  ships 

and  lives  are  lost,  Plimsoll  271.  577-585 Great  neglect  of  duty  by  the  Board  in 

the  matter  of  load-line,  &c,  ib.  503-506.  592-600. 

305— Sess.  2.  3  l  3  Approval 
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5.   Generally  as  ta  the  enforcement  of  Precautions  relative  to,  frc. — continued. 

Approval  of  ships  being  certificated  bv  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  fit  for  carrying  grain  in 

bulk,  Dickinson  1201-1204.  1358 Neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to 

the  exercise  of  their  powers,  ib.  *358.  1394. 

Suggested  check  by  means  of  Board  of  Trade  certificates  as  regards  the  vessels  en- 
ployed  in  the  Atlantic  grain  trade  in  winter,  Henderson  1750-1753.  1763-1782.  1850- 
1854.  1875-1881.  1925-1930. 

Mistake  in  the  Board  of  Trade  interfering  where  there  are  local  authorities  at  ports 

who  apply  regulations  and  give  certificates,  Glover  2749,  2750 Decided  objection  to 

the  Board  giving  a  certificate  of  capacity  for  each  ship  upon  her  merits,  ib.  3150. 

Suggestion  that  a  special  permit  might  be  required  from  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
smaller  class  of  steamers  carrying  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  Palmer  3234-3241.  3*81.  3283-3285— -Non-objection  to  a 
certificate  by  the  Board  as  to  the  suitableness  of  vessel*  to  carry  grain  across  the 
Atlantic,  Laws  4432. 

Disapproval  of  any  interference  by  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  present  system  of 
loading;  opinion  that  the  safety  of  the  shipping  in  this  country  should  rest  in  the  hands 
of  the  shipowner  and  the  shipbuilder,  Dunlop  4766-4768.  4775.  4794-4800.  5009-5015 

Earnestness  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  direction  of  saving  life,  Martell 

5449;  5450. 

Reasons  for  the  apparent  omission  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  take  procedings  against 
owners  or  masters  in   respect  of  defective  loading,  &c,  Farrer  5615.  5634-5639.5647, 

5694-5697 Examination   as   to   the    interference  of  the    Board    in  respect   of  the 

number  of  persons  earned  by  passenger  ships ;  expediency  of  interference  also  in  the 
case  of  emigrant  ships,  ib.  5821-5836. 

Active   steps  taken  by  the  Board  in  the  matter  of  inefficient  shifting  hoards  long 
before  the  inquiry  by  the   present   Committee   was   contemplated,    Farrer   5901- 
Grounds  for  the  statement  that  very  much  has  been  done  by  witness'  department  since 
1876  towards  the  prevention  of  losses;  reference  hereon  to  the  inquiries  held  and  the 
prosecutions  instituted,  ib.  5906-5915.  5923-5928. 

Inexpediency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  granting  certificates  for  grain  ships,  instead  of 

leaving  the  full  responsibility  with  the  owners,  Farrer  5934-5950 Earnest  desire  by 

which  the  Board  has  always  been  actuated  in  the  direction  of  saving  life,  though  unwise 
interference  has  not  been  approved,  ib.  61 16,  61 )  7. 

Further  reference  to  the  inspection  applied  to  passenger  and  emigrant  ships,  witness 
submitting  that  there  is  not  the  same  case  for  interference  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as 
regards  cargo  vessels,  Farrer  6299-6311.  6350-6355. 

6.  Detention  of  Vessels  before  Sailing  : 

Comment  upon  the  very  limited  action  of  the  Board  in  respect  of  load-line  and  the 
detention  of  overloaded  ships;  great  neglect  of  duty  on  this  point,  421-436.  592-600 

Statement  as  to  the  actual  number  of  ships  detained  by  the  Board  in  recent  years, 

Phmsoll  618-620. 

Explanation  relative  to  the  iustruotions  given  by  the  Board  to  their  officers  with  a 
view  to  the  detention  of  foreign  ships  rendtred  unsafe  through  overloading,  Farrer  5518- 
5521—  Single  case  of  detention  under  the  Act;  subsequent  release  of  the  vessel,  the 
cargo  having  been  lightened,  ib.  5522,  5523. 

7.  Staff*  of  the  Board  in  connection  with  Merchant  Shipping : 

Large  staff  of  officers  under  the  Board  of  Trade  who  are  conversant  with  merchant 
shipping,  Farrer  5807-5810. 

Question  considered  whether  the  Board  of  Trade  should  not  comprise  officers  better 
competent  to  advise  in  matters  affecting  the  stability  of  ships;  reference  hereon  to  the 
Admiralty  system  of  inspection,  Farrer  6344-6355.  6372-6374. 

0.   Complaints  by  Mr.  PlimsoU,  and  Explanations  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 

in  respect  of  certain  Ships  spoken  of  by  Lord  Sandon  in  the  House  of  Com" 

mons  as  Loaded  with  General  Cargoes : 

Inaccurate  statement  by  Lord  Sandon  on  the  part  of  the  Board  as  to  certain  vessels 

having  contained  general  cargoes,  witness  submitting  that  they  were  really  grain-laden ; 

Lord  Sandon  was  put  up  by  the  Board  on  this  occasion  in  order  to  mislead  the  House, 

PlimsoU  107-109.  172 Belief  that  certain  reports  of  the  Board  have  been  purposely 

made  unintelligible,  ib.  107. 

Exception  further  taken  to  the  Board's  definition  of  grain  shipi,  some  vessels  being 
set  .down  as  carrying  general  cargoes,  whilst  nine-tenths  of  the  cargo  were  in  grain, 
PlimsoU  204-209 Examination  as  to  the  actual  proportion  of  grain  cargo  and  other 

cargo 
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8.    Complaints  by  Mr.  Plimsoll,  and  Explanations  by  the  Secretary,  frc. — oontd. 

cargo  carried  by  certain  vessels  which  were  lost,  and  were  spoken  of  by  Lord  Sandon  as 
general  cargo  vessels,  Plimsoll  232-241. 

Limited  extent  to  which  witness  is  prepared  to  qualify  his  statement  as  to  Lord  Sandon 
having  be  en  put  up  to  mislead  the  House  in  his  former  position  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Plimsoll  545-555.  609-617. 

Care  taken  to  ascertain  the  cargo  of  certain  vessels  spoken  of  by  Lord  Sandon  in  the 
House  as  general  cargo  vessels,  Farrer  628.  670,  671 Utter  inaccuracy  of  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Plimsoll  that  the  reports  of  the  Board  are  purposely  made  unintelligible, 
ib.  6093. 

Reference  to  a  Return  as  showing  that  Lord  Sandon  was  perfectly  justified  in  stating 

that  certain  vessels  were  loaded  with  general  canjo,  Farrer  0094 Repudiation  of  the 

suggestion  that  the  permanent  officials  of  the  Board  have  at  any  time  supplied  infor- 
mation to  the  House  of  Commons  known  to  be  misleading,  ib.  6120-6126. 

Documentary  evidence  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  relative  to  the 
cargoes  of  the  "  Homer,"  "Zanzibar,"  "  Surbiion,"  and  "  Bemina,"  as  referred  to  by 
Lord  Sandon  in  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  App*  431-433. 

See  also  Appeal.         Atlantic  Trade,  2.  Consuls.  Foreign  Ships.  Legisla- 

tion.        Load-line.  Manifest.  Owrloading.  Pettaltics.        Shipowners. 

Survey  and  Inspection. 

Boston  (United  States).  Explanation  in  connection  with  the  practice  adopted  at  this  port  in 
the  loading  of  grain  ships,  App.  319. 

a  Borussia"  The.     L068  of  this  vessel  from  weakness  of  construction,  though  surveyed  by 

officers  of  the  Admiralty  and  Board  of  Tiade,  App.  363 Analysis  of  report  of  inquiry 

into  the  loss  of  these   ve^^sels,  loaded  with  geueral  cargo,  ib.  363 Papers  containing 

information  in  detail,  and  showing  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Court  of  Inquiry, 
ib.  422-428. 

Bristol.  Account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  distinguishing  sailing  and  steam, 
that  imported  grain  into  the  port  of  Bristol  in  the  year  1879,  distinguishing  aUo  between 
vessels  with  two-thirds  or  more  of  grain  in  bulk,  and  vessels  with  less  than  two-thirds  in 
bulk,  App.  342,  343. 

British  Shipmasters  and  Officers  Protection  Association.  This  Association,  of  which 
witness   has  been   Secretary  since   1874,  now  comprises  upwards  of   1,700  members, 

Henderson  1484-1487 Explanation  relative  to  a  meeting  held  by  the  Association  at 

North  Shields,  in  December  last,  when  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  that  the 
carrying  of  grain  cargoes  in  bulk  was  dangerous,  and  that  the  stowing  of  such  cargoes 
in    bags  would  remove  a  fruitful  cause  of  the  loss  of  vessels  and  of  lives;  dissent  of 

witness  and   of  olhers  from  this  resolution,  ib.  1489-1505.  1625-1637.  1705-1710 

Further  explanation  as  to  witness  and  other  shipmasters  not  approving  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Association  of  which  he  is  secretary,  ib.  1884-1895.  1984-1991. 

Bulkheads.  Concurrence  in  the  view  that  bulk-loading  of  grain  would  be  safe  if  the  ship 
were   provided  with  a  vertical  longitudinal  bulkhead,  and  if  the  sides  and  floor  were 

properly  lined,  Plimsoll  507-510 Objection  to  transverse  bulkheads  being  insisted 

upon,   Glover  2458.  2673-2675 Transverse  bulkheads  always  insisted  on  by  the 

authorities  at  Monti eal,  S/iaw  3684-3687. 

Great  importance  in  regard  to  grain-laden  ships  of  stringent  regulations  as  to  bulk* 
heads;    grounds  for  considering  transverse  bulkheads  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a  ship, 

Leyland  4628-4633.  4642-4653.  4699-4701.  4731-4733 Impossibility  of  a   grain 

cargo  keeping  a  ship  over,  when  thrown  on  her  beam-ends,  if  there  is  a  fore  and  aft  bulk- 
head, Dunlop  5046-5049. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  in  certain  cases  where  grain  is  carried  in  the 
hold  or  'tween  decks,  whether  in  bags  or  bulk,  the  hold  or  'tween  decks  shall  be  divided 
by  a  longitudinal  bulkhead,  or  sufficient  shifting  boards,  extending  from  deck  to  deck, 
or  from  deck  to  the  keelson,  and  properly  secured,  Rep.  iii. 

Bulk-loading  {Grain  Cargoes).     See  Loading  in  Bvlk. 

Bureau  Veritas.  Paper  proposed  to  be  handed  in  showing  the  views  of  the  Bureau  Veritas 
upon  the  subject  before  the  Committee,  Farrer  100. 


C. 

California.     Reference  to  a  letter  in    the  "  Times "  of  1st  March  last,  from  an  insurance 
broker,  as  showing  that  cargoes  shipped  from  Ban  Francisco  in  bags  can  be  insured  at  a 

305 — Sess.  2.  31-4  much 
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California — continued, 
much  lower  percentage  than  cargoes  shipped  from  New  York  in  bulk,  Plimsoll  119. 

140,  141.  345-348 Belief  that  the  majority  of  ships  loaded  at  San  Francisco  are 

sailing  vessels,  ib.  193,  194 Absence  of  necessity  lor  legislating  for  grain  ships  from 

California,  India,  or   Australia,  as   the   owners   find   it  economical   to   use   bags,  ib. 

474-479- 

Very  rare  loss  of  sailing  vessels  carrying  grain  in  bags  from  California  and  Australia, 

Dickinson  1423-1425 Varying  rate  of  insurance  of  sailing  ships  from  San  Francisco, 

with  grain  cargoes,  at  from  355.  to  50*.  per  cent. ;  explanation  that  this  low  rate  is  due 
to  the  system  of  loading  in  bags,  and  the  consequent  exemption  from  losses,  Spring 
1998-2000.  2016,  2017.  2039,  2040.  2113-2116.  2162-2167.  2176,  2177. 

Obstacles  to  a  comparison  between  the  results  in  the  grain  trade  from  California  and 
from   New  York,  on  account  of  the  much  less  dangerous  voyages  in  the  Pacific  than  in 

the  Atlantic,  Glover  2381-2385 Probable  cause  of  the  practice  of  shipping  in  bags 

from  California,  ib.  2797-2799. 

Canada  (Montreal  and  Quebec): 

1.  Question  of  Imperial  Legislation  applying  to  the  System  of  Loading  Chain 

in  Canadian  Ports. 

2.  Details   in  connection  with  the  System  of  Loading    Grain   Cargoes  at 

Montreal,  the  Inspection  applied,  the  Cost,  Sfc. 

3.  Losses  of  Ships  in  the  Canadian  Trade  previously  to  1873. 

4.  Limited  extent  and  safe  Character  of  the  Canadian  Grain  Trade. 

5.  Class  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Trade. 

6.  Practice  at  Montreal  as  to  Load-line. 

7.  Regulations  at  Quebec  as  to  the  Loading  of  Grain  Cargoes. 

8.  Fluur  Cargoes. 

1.  Question  of  Imperial  Legislation  applying  to  tlte  System  of  Loading  Grain  in 

Canadian  Ports  : 

Official  report  recently  received  from  Canada  protesting  against  British  legislation 
affecting  the  loading  of  grain  for  shipment  to  trans- Atlantic  ports;  satisfaction  to  Canada 
if  exempted  from  the  Bill  before  the  House,  Farrer  26,  27.  94-97. 

Explanation  with  reference  to  the  proposed  exception  of  Canada  from  witness'  Bilh 
though  Canada  was  named  in  his  first  Bill,  Plimsoll  115,  116.  178-183 Misappre- 
hension under  which  Canada  remonstrated  against  the  Bill,  ib.  161-163.  168 Further 

statement  purporting  to  show  that  witness  always  intended  to  exclude  Canada  from  his 
Bill,  t b.  fi  14.  556-561. 

Opinion  that  a  law  passed  in  England  would  not  apply  to  Canada,  Dunlop  5014,  5015, 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  approved  by  the  Governor 
General  on  18th  May  1880,  submitting  several  reasons  why  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
should  not  be  included  in  any  Imperial  legislation  affecting  the  system  of  loading  grain 
for  shipment  to  trans- Atlantic  ports,  App.  429,  430. 

2.  Details  in  connection  with  the  System  of  Loading  Grain  Cargoes  at  Montreal, 

the  Inspection  applied,  the  Cost,  frc. : 

Advocacy  of  the  Canadian  plan  of  loading  corn,  and  of  the  official  inspection  enforced  ; 
quotation  hereon  from  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Marine  in  Canada,  Plimsoll 
116-118.  126,  127 Very  small  cost  represented  by  the  Canadian  regulations  in  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  grain  shipped,  ib.  127 Value  of  the  Canadian  regulations  against 

shifting  and  overloading  without  their  injuring  the  trade  in  competition  with  the  United 
States,  ib.  134-139. 

Application  of  the  Canadian  regulations  to  vessels  leaving  pott;  doubt  whether  there 

are  any  regulations  for  vessels  entering  port,   Plimsoll  164-166 Efficiency  of  the 

regulations  further  adverted  to,  ib.  404.  411 Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  regula- 
tions do  not  injuriously  affect  the  grain  trade  from  Canadian  ports,  ib.  515-518. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  regulations  in  force  in  the  port  of 
Montreal  as  to  grain  loading,  Henderson  1566-1570.  1574. 

Explanation  as  to  the  evasion  by  witness'  firm  of  the  Canadian  regulations  in  force 
prior  to  1873;  subsequent  revision  of  the  regulations,  so  that  witness  now  complies  with 

them,  though   they  involve  increased  cost,  Glover  2296-2308.  2319 Opinion  that  the 

regulations  have  been  carried  too  far  and  are  unduly  expensive,  ib,  2515-2521. 

Condition  exacted  by  the  Northern  Montreal  Insurance  Society  that  at  least  one" 
fourth  of  the  cargoes  from  America,  United  States,  and  Canada,  must  be  carried  in  bags* 
Pinkney  347l~3478- 

Evasion  of  the  Port  Warden's  Act  in  1872,  when  its  violation  only  involved  a  fine  of 
260  dollars;  increase  of  the  penalty  in  1873  to  800  dollars,  which  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful 
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2.  Details  in  connection  with  the  System  of  Loading  Grain,  §*c— continued. 

cessful,   Shaw  3633-3635 Detailed  statement  as    to  the    course   adopted    by   the 

authorities  at  Montreal  to  ensure  obedience  to  ihe  regulations;  jurisdiction  exercised  in 
the  case  of  badly  stowed  insured  cargoes,  16.  3639-3660.  3665-3667.  3766-3770.  3777— 
3779-  3782-3786.  3789-3794- 

Refusal  of  the  authorities  to  give  a  permit  to  any  vessel  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  not 
strong  enough  to  make  the  passage:  absence  of  any  such  cases  up  to  the  present  time, 
Shaw  3645-3653.  3660 Appeal  from  the  port  waiden's  deci-ion  to  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers; no  instance  of  appeal  in  regard  to  grain  loading,  ib.  3661-3664 Occasional 

instances  of  appeals  with  reference  to  shifting  cargoes  and  ahout  general  cargoes  inwards, 
ib.  3664.  3787,  3788. 

Provision  of  the  Act  in  relation  to  shifting  boards;  opinion  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 

impdrtant   regulations,  Shaw  3668-3690 Sundry  details  as  to  the   1  emulations  in 

regard  to  loading  with  bags  at  Montreal ;  impossibility  of  making  hard-and-fast  rules  for 
stowing  bags  on  account  of  the  different  character  of  vessels,  ib.  3688-371 1.  3780,  3781. 
3812-3822.  3832-3835.  3867.  3885,  3886. 

Facility  with  which  complaints  as  to  overloading  are  rectified   by  the  post  warden 

upon  hints  given  by  the  stevedores,  Shaw  3712 Vessels  are  loaded  entirely  by  means 

of  elevators,  ib.  3713— —  Detailed  statement  as  to  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Montreal 
authorities  to  secure  proper  trimming;  this  duty  carried  out  by  the  stevedore*  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  port  warden,  t&.  3714-3735.  374  I.  3795-3811.  3868-3884. 

Information  respecting  the  final  inspection  exercised  by  the  port  warden  before  a 
vessel  gets  its  clearance  for  sea,  Shaw  3736-3739 General  absence  of  official  com- 

friaints  from  foreign  governments  as  to  the  regulations  made  at  Montreal  to  prevent  over- 
oading,  ib.  3740-3746—  Belief  that  the  shipping  trade  generally  approves  of  the 
regulations  as  carried  out  at  Montreal  ib.  3747-3749. 

Difficulty  of  explaining  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  Montreal  regulations  on  account 
of  the  officers  of  the  port  warden  avoiding  communications  with  the  stevedores   for 

official    reasons,   Shaw  3757 Special  regulations    adopted    for   small  vessels  under 

450   tons,  ib.  3758-3765.  3801 Absence  of  any  regulations  governing  the  conduct 

of  stevedores ;  expediency  of  a  system  of  licensing  these  men,  ib.  3824-3831. 

Stringency  with  which  the  regulations  are  carried  out ;  regulations  only  carried  out  in 
regard  to  vessels  going  across  the  seas,  and  not  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  Shaw 

3843-3845 Decided  opinion  that  the  rules  adopted  at  Montreal  have  tended  to  check 

overloading,  ib.  3946-3951 Circumstances   under  which  close  boarding  is  reported 

to;  frequent  cases  in  which  the  vessels  from  Montreal  carry  two  kinds  of  grain,  ib.  3981— 

3987 Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Canadian  Legislature  expected  next  year,  which  will 

have  the  effect  of  making  the  existing  regulations  more  string!  nt,  t b.  4002-4004 

Statement  that  the  principle  of  the  Montreal  rules  is,  to  put  the  bulk  cargo  in  such  a 
position  as  to  jamb  it  in  its  place  so  that  it  cannot  shift,  ib.  4009-4015. 

Absence  of  any  objection  or  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  captains  and  shipowners  with 
regard  to  the  supervision  exercised  at  Montreal  by  the  port  warden  and  his  officers; 
desire  on  the  contrary  for  such  supervision,  as  it  leads  to  the  avoidance  of  disputes, 
Shaw  4021-4031. 

Argument  that  the  failure  of  the  regulations  at  Montreal  is  the  strongest  evidence 
against  enacting  any  particular  system;  the  safety  of  the  trade  at  the  present  time  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  regulations  are  not  observed,  Imws  4130-4134.  4220 Objec- 
tion to  the  Canadian  system  of  placing  planks  and  bags  on  the  top  of  the  bulk  in  the 
lower  hold,  ib.  4221 , 

Explanation  that  no  injury  has  been  caused  to  trade  in  consequence  of  the  Canadian 
regulations,  because  the  American  regulations  were  and  are  similar,  and  if  anything, 

more  expensive,   Laws  4362 Doubtful  advantage  of  the  rules  in  regard  to  grain 

cargoes  carried  out  in  Canada;  grounds  for  this  opinion,  ib.  4419,  4420. 

Statement  that  the  comparative  freedom  from  loss  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  as  compared 
with  other  trades,  is  unquestionably  attributable  to  the  regulations  enforced  by  the 
Canadian  government  and  by  the  underwriters;  rule  in  this  trade  that  strain  cargoes 
should  only  be  carried  to  a  moderate  extent  of  the  whole  cargo,  Vunlop  4838-4842 

Inspection  by  an  officer  at  the  Canadian  ports  to  see  that  the  cargoes  are  properly 

stowed  on  their  at  rival,  ib.  4972. 

Advocacy  of  the  Montreal  system  of  loading  in  bulk  in  the  lower  hold,  the  grain 
being  levelled  and  boarded,  and  filled  in  tightly  with  bags  between,  Afar  tell  5258,  5259. 

5*77- 

Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Plimsoll,  together  with  drawing  explanatory-  of  the  method  at 
the  port  of  Montreal  for  stowing  grain  cargoes ;  that  is,  partly  in  bulk  and  partly  in  bags, 
App.  308,  309. 
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2.  Details  in  connection  with  the  System  of  Loading  Grain,  #*c. — continued. 
Summary  of  regulations  in  force  in  the  Dominion  relaive  to  the  loading  of  grain  cargoes, 

4pp-  319- 

Explanation  in  connection  with  the  practice  adopted  at  the  port  of  Montreal  in  the 
oading  of  grain  ships,  App.  320. 

3.  Losses  of  ships  in  the  Canadian  Trade  previously  to  1873: 

Satisfactory  result  of  the  Canadian  precautions  against  shifting  and  overloading; 
apparent  inconsistency,  however,  in  the  returns  of  the  losses  of  Canadian  ships,  Fairer 
66-73. 

Frequent  losses  of  the  port  of  Montreal  in  grain-laden  ships  previously  to  the  amended 
legislation  in  1873,  since  which  there  has  been  no  loss;  reference  hereon  to  a  letter  from 
the  port  warden  of  Montreal,  Plimsoll  117,  118.  142.  167-169.  184-190.  279 — ^-Men- 
tion of  six  vessels  in  this  letter  as  having  been   lost  in  the  winter  of  1872-73,81!  of 

which  were  steamers,  ib.  117,  118.  167-169.  184-190 Effect  of  some  of  the  Canadian 

regulations  prior  to  1873,  in  causing  losses,  Glover' 3045-3050* 

Large  number  of  losses  of  grain-laden  ships  up  to  die  year  1873  from  the  port  of  Mon- 
treal ;  consequent  passing  of  an  Act  by  the  Canadian  legislature  to  regulate  the  loading 
of  grain  ships,  Shaw  3624 Statistics  in  regard  to  the  hisses  of  ships  and  their  pro- 
portion to  the  general  trade  previous  to  the  year  1873,  #.36*5-3632 Absence  of 

casualty  excepting  stranding  or  collision  from  1873  to  1879  ;  assertion  that  this  immu- 
nity from  loss  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  regulations  now  in  force  at  Montreal,  ib. 
^637,  3638. 

Further  evidence  respecting  the  great  advantage  resulting  from  the  Montreal  regula- 
tions ;  assertion  that  not  a  single  accident  or  loss  has  occurred  to  a  ship  grain-laden  from 
Canadian  ports  in  recent  years,  Shaw  3846-3854.  3894-3912.  4000-4004.  4009-4016. 

List  of  vessels,  other  than  grain-laden  vessels,  lost  or  seriously  injured  on  their  voyage 
from  Canada  in  the  year  1872,  App.  438. 

4.  Limited  extent  and  safe  Character  of  the  Canadian  Grain  Trade: 

Limited  shipments  of  giain  from  Canada  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  the 
Canadian  ports,  moreover,  being  closed  in  some  of  the  winter  months,  Plimsoll  322- 

327 Explanation  offered  as  to  the  immunity  from  loss  in  the  Canadian  trade  though 

the  cargo  is  loaded  partly  or  chiefly  in  bulk ;  avoidance  of  winter  weather  is  the  main 

cause  of  the  safety  of  these  vessels,  Dickinson  802-805 Favourable  circumstance  of 

the  Montreal  trade,  so  that  less  complete  provisions  suffice  than  are  required  in  other 
trades;  strictness,  however,  of  the  Canadian  regulations,  ib.  871-874.  927-932.  997- 
1003. 

Smaliness  of  the  Canadian  trade  adverted  to  in  reference  to  the  regulations  applied 

beneficially  at  Montreal,  Fairer  5652-5660.  5777-5784.   5803.    5811-5816 Very 

limited  character  of  the  Montreal  trade  as  compared  with  that  of  Mew  York,  ib.  6015- 
6020. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  Canadian  system  of  inspection  being  confined  to  a  small 
trade  in  the  summer  months,  and  mostly  from  one  port,  Fairer  611 1-6114. 

5.  Class  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Trade: 

Information  respecting  the  character  of  the  steamers  employed  in  the  Canadian  grain 
carrying  trade ;  great  inciease  in  the  number  of  steamers  over  sailing  vessels  since  the 

year  1872,  Shaw  3836.  3842.  3864-3866.  3986-3990 High  class  of  vessels  that  come 

to  Montreal  in  the  grain  trade;  no  instance  in  which  a  vessel  has  been  condemned  by  the 
port  authorities,  ib.  3836.  3842— —Larger  and  heavier  class  of  vessels  which  come  to 
Montreal  at  the  present  time,  than  came  some  years  back,  ib.  3988-3990. 

6.  Practice  at  Montreal  as  to  Load-line : 

Due  consideration  given  in  fixing  the  load-line  at  Montreal  to  the  difference  between 
the  specific  gravity  of  salt  water  and  fresh  water,  Glover  2972-2982. 

Necessity  of  a  different  load-line  for  different  vessels  ;  different  load-line  also  required 

for  the  summer  .and  autumn  voyages,  Shaw  3722,  3723 Practical  method  of  marking 

the  load-line  without  the  necessity  of  making  an  elaborate  calculation ;  less  load-line 
than  Martell's  given,  in  most  instances,  ib.  3724-3728. 

Expediency  of  giving  somewhat  more  load-line  at  Montreal,  on  account  of  the 
deadness  of  water;  upon  getting  into  sea-water  below  Quebec,  the  ships  will  rise  from 

three  to  five  feet,  Shaw  3730-3735 Similar  action  taken  in  regard  to  the  freeboard 

of  foreign  as  of  British  or  Colonial  ships,  ib.  3737*3739 Refusal  of  the  port  warden 

to  make  a  clearance  of  any  ship,  if  the  load-line  had  been  exceeded,  ib.  3741-3743. 

Statement  that  Martell's  Tables  for  freeboard  are  taken  more  as  an  approximation 
than  as  a  hard-and-fast  line  to  be  adhered  to  for  all  vessels,  Shaw  3913-3916.  399 1- 

3999' 
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6.  Practice  at  Montreal  as  to  Load-line — continued. 


3999 Practical  knowledge  of  witness  in  marking  the  freeboard  of  any  vessel  without 

file  necessity  for  a  calculation  ;  lower  freeboard  given  at   Montreal,  on  account  of  the 
tendency  for  the  vessel  to  rise  wheu  she  enters  sea-water,  Shaw  3991-3999. 

7.  Regulations  at  Quebec  as  to  the  Loading  of  Grain  Cargoes  : 

Comparison  drawn  between  the  regulations  for  loading,  as  practised  at  Montreal  and 
Quebec ;  letters  upon  the  subject  of  overloading  grain  cargoes,  written  by  Mr.  Dick, 
Port  Warden  of  Quebec,  Shaw  3824-3931.  3940-3944. 

8.  Flour  Cargoes: 

Method  of  stowing  flour  cargoes  at  Montreal ;  flour  and  grain  occasionally  stowed 
together,  Shaw  3974~3985- 

See  also  Bags,  frc,  6.         Loss  of  Ships  and  of  Lives,  4. 

Cattle  Ships.     Occurrence  of  losses  in  cattle  slaps  in  winter,  improved  precautions  being 
required  in  these  and  other  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  grain  ships,  Plimsotl  328-332 

Instances   of  loss  of    vessels    which   have   carried   cattle   in   addition    to  grain, 

#•450,451 Absence  of  any  risk  of  loss  from  cargoes  of  cattle  shifting,  Leyland 

4676-4678 Bare  instances  in  which  cargoes   of  cattle  shift  in  the  Atlantic  trade, 

Dunlop  5054,  6055. 

Causes  of  Loss.     Tables  and  statistics,  submitted  by  Mr.  Farrer,  showing  the  number  and 
causes  of  wrecks  in  different  years,  App.  310-315. 

Analysis  of  reports  of  inquiries  in  1879  and  1880,  together  with  papers  showing  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  coutts  as  to  the  causes  of  loss,  App.  350  ei  seq. 

See  also  Loss  of  Ships  and  of  Lives,  4. 

Ceiling  and  Lining  (Grain  Ships).     Importance  of  ceiling  being  attended  fo  in  the  Atlantic 

gram  trade,  Glover  2540.   2677-2679 Disapproval  of  the  regulation  at  Montreal 

which  renders  a  temporary  ceiling  compulsory ;  liability  of  this  ceiling  to  give  way,  and 
so  lead   to  the  settling  down  of  the  whole  of  the  cargo,  Pinhney  3468,  3469.  3524- 

3528.  3572,  3573 Explanation  of  the  advantages  of  a  double  lining  in  a  grain  ship, 

Shaw  3965 -397 !- 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  greatest  cause  of  loss  in  the  Atlantic  trade  is  the 
system  of  double  lining  and  ceiling;  these  linings  in  all  cases  have  been  found  to  let 
the  grain  inside  them   when  at  sea,  Laws  41  to-4113.  4116-4119.  4127-4129.  4135- 

4148.  4180-4190.  4207,4208.  4214-4216.  4222-4224.  4229-4233 This  system  of 

lining  is  unfortunately  still  in  use  in  the  United  States,  ib.  4112 Statement  that  if 

the  lining  of  the  grain  ships  were  dispensed  with,  the  stowage  would  be  not  only  safer, 
but  less  expensive,  ib.  4188-4190. 

Further  examination  in  regard  to  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  lining  at  Montreal 
endangers  the  sufety  of  the  ship;  assertion  that  the  lining  is  used  entirely  in  the  interest 
of  the  merchant,  that  the  cargo  may  be  delivered  in  better  condition,  Laws  4302-4304. 
4342-4345-  435i>  435*-  4379:4382.  4421-4424.  4513-4515-^-  In  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  the  requirements  in  regard  to  lining  and  ceiling  are  too  exacting  and  too 

dangerous,  ib.  4386 Opinion  that  the  danger  from   lining   and  ceiling   has   been 

somewhat  exaggerated  by  a  former  witness ;  what  is  essential  is  the  fore-and-aft  bulk 
head,  Dunlop  4749,  4750.  6050. 

Centre  of  Gravity  (Loading  of  Grain  Ships).     See  Bags,  fyc,  4. 

Certificates  (Board  of  Trade).     See  Board  of  Trade,  5. 

Chili.     Conveyance  of  wheat  in  bags  from  Chili  by  sailing  vessel,  Glover  2800,  2801 

Practice  in  the  Chili  trade  fir  the  captains  of  vessels  to  cut  the  bags,  in  order  that  the 
grain  may  run  out  and  fill  the  interstices,  Leyland  4580,  4581.  4596,  4597. 

Very  strong  remonstrances  found  necessary  in  reference  to  burdens  threatened  to  be 
imposed  by  Chili  upon  British  shipping ;  reference  hereon  to  the  case  of  the  "  Tacna," 
Farrer  5578,  5579, 

China.    Very  fine  vessels  employed  in  the  Eastern  and   China  trades,  whilst  many  others 
in  these  trades  are  unfit  for  the  conveyance  of  grain  cargoes  across  the  Atlantic,  PlimsoU 

395-397- 

Classification  of  Ships.      Explanation  of  Lloyd's  term  "  100  A  1  ;"  a  ship  of  that  class  is  fit 
to  carry  any  description  of  cargo  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  Martell  5178-5180 
Refusal  of  many  owners  to  classify  in  Lloyd's  Register  on  account  of  the  conditions 

required,  ib.  5390-5394.  5416.  5430,5431 Impracticability  of  classifying  ships  for 

particular  cargoes,  ib.  5423. 
305— Sess.  2.  3  m  2  Coal 
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Coal  Ships.  Beneficial  effect  of  the  official  inquiry  in  the  case  of  coal  explorers  on  board 
ship.  Farter  6028. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  Board  of  Trade  inquiries  into  cases  of  spontaneous 
combustion  of  coal  or  explosion  of  coal  gas  during  the  six  years  ended  June  1879, 
App.  311. 

Analysis  of  reports  of  inquiries  in  1879  and  1880  iu  respect  of  sixteen  ships  foundered 

or  missing,  laden  with  coal,  App.  360, 361 Papers  containing  particulars  of  some  of 

these  cases,  and  showing  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  court,  ib.  397-422. 

Coasting  Trade.  Reason  for  exempting  at  present  from  the  proposed  legislation  vessels  in 
the  coasting  trade;  definition  of  this  trade,  Plimsoll  586-591. 

Colonies.  System  of  inquiry  in  the  colonies  as  well  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  relative  to 
wrecks  and  casualties,  Farrer  5717,  5718. 

Competition.  Cheaper  insurance  and  fewer  losses  by  loading  grain  in  bags,  so  that  the 
competition  of  bulk  loading  need  not  be  feared,  Plimsoll  275*278. 

See  also  Foreign  Ships. 

"  Constance/9  The.  Analysis  of  report  of  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  coal-laden, 
•App.  360— Paper  containing  information  in  detail,  and  showing  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  court  of  inquiry,  ib.  417-420. 

% 

Construction  of  Vessels  : 

Conclusion  as  to  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  grain  vessels  lost  having  been  a  main 
cause  of  the  disaster,  the  clanger  being  greatly  augmented  by  bulk-loading,  Plimsoll  199- 
203.  248-250— —Greater  evil  of  the  unfit  construction  of  grain  ships  than  of  bulk- 
loading  ;  instances  of  insufficient  lining  so  that  the  grain  gets  below  and  chokes  the 
pumps,  ib.  402*409.  487-502— Further  consideration  of  the  form  of  construction  best 
adapted  for  grain  ships,  and  of  the  precautions  desirable  as  regards  bulk-heads  and 
shifting  boards,  ib.  531-540. 

View  of  shipbuilders  and  shipmasters  that  losses  are  not  caused  by  structural  weak- 
ness, Glover  2422- — Conclusion  that  the  dimensions  of  vessels  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  being  lost ;  very  safe  character  of  long  and  narrow  vessels  when  properly  loaded,  ib. 
2575-2580*—  Great  attention  paid  during  the  last  ten  years  or  so  to  the  construction  of 
ships ;  prompt  steps  taken  to  rectify  defects,  ib.  2993-3000.  3006-3009. 

Four  different  classes  into  which  grain-carrying  steamers  may  be  divided;  description 
of  each  class  of  vessel,  its  construction,  tonnage,  fittings,  arrangements  as  to  stowage, 
&c,  Palmer  3161  et  seq.— —-Danger  by  reason  of  some  steamers  being  very  narruw  in 
proportion  to  their  depth  ;  less  stability  when  loaded  with  light  than  with  heavy  grain ; 

ib.  3256-3261.  3269-3272 Equal  safety  of  vessels,  if  properly  loaded,  irrespectively 

of  their  proportions ;  safety  of  long  narrow  ships,  ib.  3289-3300. 

Inexpediency  of  making  any  difference  in  the  regulations  in  regard  to  large  and  smal 
vessels,  Pinkney  3500-3502— Information  relative  to  the  different  classes  of  grain  ships 
as  registered  at  Lloyd's,  li.  3578-3585— Tendency  in  building  ships  at  the  present 

time  to  give  them  more   beam;  reasons  for  this,  Laws  4330-4334 Opinion  that  a 

vessel  of  3,000  tonnage  can  safely  carry  12,000  quarters  of  wheat,  ib.  4361. 

Approval  of  a  certificate  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  grain  carrying  ships  to  be 
given  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  if  the  method  of  construction  be  clearly  defined  in  the  Bill, 
Leyland  4679-4682. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  among  shipown  ers  and  shipbuilders  as  to  the  type  of  ship 
best  suited  for  particular  trades,  Alartell  5386-5389 Less  importance  of  the  con- 
struction or  form  of  the  ship  than  of  the  mode  of  loading,  ib.  5403-6406.  5497-5499. 

Further  consideration  of  the  question  of  dimensions,  or  of  the  proportion  between  length 
and  beam,  as  affecting  the  stability  ;  advantage  of  the  increased  proportion  of  beam  now 
allowed,  as  advised  by  witness  for  many  years,  M ar**// 5497-5501. 

Investigation  at  some  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiries  into  the  question  of  defective 

construction,  Farrer  627.  640.  659 Evidence  in  detail  relative  to  the  construction 

of  a  special  class  of  steamers  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  the  numerous  losses  of  these  vessels, 
and  the  investigations  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject,  ib.  5721-5728.  5965-5969- 
6012-6014.  6031-6036.  6089-6091.  6182-6188.  6338-6343 — --Value  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  inquiries  as  regards  a  certain  type  of  steamers  in  the  grain  trade;  unsafe  loading 
of  these  vessels,  ib.  6012-6014.  6031-6036— -Improvement  of  late  in  the  construction 
of  vessels  of  the  "Zanzibar"  type,  ib.  6242-6245 — -Explanation  that  witness  does  not 
condemn  steamers  of  a  narrow  and  deep  type,  save  in  connection  with  the  way  in  which 
loaded,  ib.  6281-6286.  6302-6306. 

See  also  American  Liners.         Lloyd?*,  %c.  Shifting  of  Cargoes,  8fc.  Stability. 

Water  Ballast.         Well  Ships. 

Consuls. 
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Consuls.     Information  obtained  through  the  consuls  as  to  the  state  of  grain-laden  ships  on 

leaving  foreign  ports,  Farter  38.  74,  75.  662,  679,  680 Instruction  given  to  consuls 

by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  report  any  breaches  of  the  clauses  in  the  Act  of  1876,  ib.  5592 

Reports  still  received  from  consuls  as  well  as  from  officers  at  home;  beneficial  effect 

thereof,  ib.  5622,  5623.  5628-5633. 

Cork.  Account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  distinguishing  sailing  and  steam, 
that  imported  grain  into  the  port  of  Cork  in  the  year  1879;  distinguishing,  also,  between 
vessels  with  two-thirds  or  more  of  grain  in  bulk  and  vessels  with  less  than  two-thirds  in 
bulk,  App.  348,  349. 

Cotton  Seed.  Doubt  whether  cotton  seed  should  be  exempted  from  the  proposed  regula- 
tions as  to  the  mode  of  loading,  Dickinson  950,  951. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  ships  laden  with  cotton  seed  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  proposed  regulations  relating  to  bags,  Rep.  iv. 

Cronstadt.  Epitome  of  information  with  regard  to  the  loading  of  grain  cargoes  at  this 
port,  App.  320. 

Cummins,  Walter  J.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  sole  partner  in  the  firm  of  N.  and  J. 
Cummins  Brothers,  samplers  and  general  agents,  of  Queenstown ;  has  also  acted  on 
behalf  of  Messrs.  Baring  and  other  firm?  largely  interested  in  the  grain  trade,  5081- 

5085 Explanation  that  the  duty  of  a  sampler  is  to  test  the  quality  of  grain  on  its 

arrival  in  port,  5086,  5087.  5124,  5125.  51 65-5 '  75- 

Information  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  cargoes  which  have  come  under  witness' 
observation  during  the  past  three  years ;  absence,  in  these  instances,  of  any  appreciable 

shifting  of  the  grain,  5088-5100.  5126,5127.  5131-5137-  6H7-5153-  5161-5164 

Statement  that  the  grain  cargoes  putting  in  at  Queenstown  are  generally  good  cargoes ; 
inferior  character  of  the  vessels  on  the  outward  voyage  with  iron  cargoes,  5097-5100. 

Conclusion  that  necessity  for  legislation  on  the  subject  of  grain  cargoes  depends  in 
what  direction  such  legislation  would  tend  ;  judicious  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
tend  rather  to  benefit  than  to  injure,  5101,  5102.  5143-5145 Expediency  of  taking 

[ precautions  in  regard  to   the  trimming  of  grain ;  suggestion  that  the  ships  should  be 
oaded  two-thirds  in  bulk  and  the  remainder  in  bags,  5101-5103. 

Statistics  as  to  the  damaged  vessels  which  have  put  into  the  port  of  Queenstown  since 

the  year  1876;  5103-5108.  5121-5123.  5153 Careful  manner  in  which  the  foreign 

ships  carrying  grain  have  been  loaded;  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  grain  which  comes 

into  Queenstown  is  brought  by  foreign  vessels,  5110-5120 Grounds  for  the  statement 

that  the  grain  trade  at  Queenstown  is  gradually  falling  into  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
5128-5130. 

Explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  shifting  boards  should  be  used  in  order  to  be 
entirely  safe ;  danger  to  the  shifting  boards,  unless  firmly  fixed,  from  the  occasional 

subsidence  of  the  grain  in  transitu, ,5138-5141.  5154-5160 Statement  that  ships  of 

from  600  to  800  tons  bring  grain  to  Queenstown  from  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  vessels  of  a  very  laige  class  from  San  Francisco  and  Australia,  5147- 

51 6°- 

D. 

Damaged  Cargoes.     Much  less  liability  to  cargo  damage  in  bags  than  in  bulk,  Dickinson 

784,785.  787.  792.  794.  884-887;  Dunlop,  4846 Exceptional  instance  of  damage 

to  some  grain  in  bags  in  one  of  witness9  ships,  Dickinson  886, 887.  1246-1249. 

Dantzic  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Urgent  remonstrance  by  the  Dantzic  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1876,  Farrer  5541,  5542* 

Dantzic,  Port  of.  Summary  of  information  relative  to  the  loading  of  grain  at  this  port, 
App.  320. 

Deck  Loads.  Total  of  twenty-eight  British  and  sixty  foreign  vessels  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  the  Act  of  1876,  as  bringing  a  deck  load  above  a  certain  height, 

Farrer  5524,  5525.  5527 Reluctance  of  the  Board  to  prosecute  any  foreign  ship  for 

taking  improper  deck  loads ;  international  complications  apprehended,  ib.  5526-5536. 

5540- 

Deck  Openings.  Expediency,  in  the  event  of  any  legislation,  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  exercise  some  supervision  in  regard  to  deck  openings;  considerable  weakness  in 
this  respect  in  the  north-country  steamers,  Dunlop  4810.  4854,  4855. 

Detention  of  Ships.  Beneficial  operation  of  the  Act  of  1871  under  which  vessels  were 
sometimes  detained  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  being  overloaded ;  mischief  through  the 

abandonment  of  this  system,  Plimsoll  421-436 Statement  as  to  the 'actual  number  of 

ships  detained  by  the  Boatd  of  Trade  in  recent  years;  shameful  neglect  by  the  Boaid  of 
their  statutory  powers  in  this  direction,  ib.  592-600.  618-620. 
305— Sess.  2,  3*3  Explanation 
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Detention  of  Ships— continued. 

Explanation  relative  to  the  instructions  given  by  t*»e   Board  to  tbeir  officers  with  a 
view  to  the  detention  of  foreign  ships  rendered  unsafe  through  overloading,  Farrer  5518— 

5521 Single  case  of  detention  under  the  Act,  that  of  the  "Edina  "  in  October  1877  ; 

subsequent  release  of  the  vessel,  the  cargo  having  been  lightened,  ib.  552a,  5523. 

Dick,  Mr.  {Quebec).  Opinion  of  Mr.  John  Dick,  Port  Warden  of  Quebec,  that  compulsory- 
loading  in  bags  would  not  insure  greater  safety  from  American  ports,  Glover  2372-2377 
—  Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dick  of  Quebec, 
as  already  quoted  by  witness,  was  put  upon  record,  ib.  2896-2903. 

Concurrence  with  Mr.  Dick  of  Quebec  as  to  the  class  of  steamers  which  have  suffered 
most  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  Palmer  3431-3433. 

Dickinson,  William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Considerable  experience  of  witness  as  a 

shipowner  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  he  frequently  imports  grain  in  his  ships,  697-700 

Practice  formerly  of  witness  10  load  one-third  in  bags  and  two-thirds  in  bulk,  whilst 
subsequently  he  loaded  half  in  bags.,  and  now  loads  in  bags  entirely,  701,  702.  714-716. 

1150,  1151 Unsatisfactory  results  when  witness  loaded  partly  in  bags,  as  the  cargo 

shifted  although  longitudinal  shifting  boards  were  used  ;  instances  »lso  of  his  vessels  so 
loaded  having  a  list  upon  them,  703-713.  782.  808.  811.  831. 

Purchase  by  witness'  firm  of  1 10,000  bags,  the  cost  per  ship  being  600  /.,  and  the  bags 

lasting  for  a  year  and  for  five  voyages,  714-716.  741,  7J.2.  952,  953.  1097 The  ships 

take  in  grain  cargoes  from  American,  Indian,  and  Black  Sea  ports,  and  load  entirely  in 

bags  as  being  safer  and  more  expeditious,  717-724.  766-770 Instance  of  the  dispatch 

by  bttg  loading,  720-722 More  expeditious  voyages  when  the  cargo  is  all  in  bags; 

advantage  moreover  in  it  not  being  necessary  to  round  to  in  bad  weather,  723,  724.  875- 
878.  600-603.  1011-1C14.  1347,  !348. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  a  document  signed  by  250  captains,  in  strong  advocacy 

of  loading  in  bags,  725-730.  734-737 Explanation  relative  to  a  memorial  in  favour 

of  bag  loading  signed  by  captains  in  the  port  01  Revel,  731-734.  1413-1422 Necessity 

of  some  shifting  boards  with  bag  loading,  738-740 Ground  for  the  statement  that  on 

the  score  of  insurance  from  America,  there  is  a  large  saving  by  loading  in  bags  instead  of 

in  bulk,  742-755 Loss  of  many  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Bay  pf  Biscay 

through  the  cargo  shifting;  instance  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  756-763.  853-857.  888- 
890. 

Opinion  that  grain  should   be  loaded  entirely  in  bags,  whatever  port  it  comes  from, 

764,  765 Letter  from  Messrs.  Harris  Brothers,  the  largest  grain  importers  in  England, 

in  strong  approval  of  loading  in  bags  as  a  general  rule,  765.  771.  1426-1428 Ex- 
planations purporting  to  show  that  grain  in  bags  can  be  so  loaded  that  not  only  is  more 
cargo  canied  out,  but  the  centre  of  gravity  is  raised,  instead  of  being  lowered,  772-782. 

936-944.   1021-1024.   1095-1097 Much  less  liability  to  cargo  damage  in  bags  than 

in  bulk,  784,  785.  787.  792.  794.  884. 887. 

Comment  upon  the  practice  of  bagging  the  grain  before  it  is  shipped  in  the  Black  Sea 
and   Mediterranean,  of  unbagging  it  when  shipped,  and  of  re-bagging  when  unloaded 

at  this  side,  786-789 Much   more  expeditious  unloading  in   bags  than  in  bulk,  790- 

792 Summary  of  advantages  to  the  shipowner  and  to  the  merchant  or  owner  of  the 

cargo  by  loading  in    bags,  792 General  feeling  among  merchants  in  favour  of  bag 

loading,  794,  795. 

Belief  that  the  losses  of  grain  ships  are  not  caused  in  any  way  by  defective  build  or 
equipment,  797.  » 100-1 102.  1195 — —Conviction  of  witness  that  the  losses  are  mainly 
due  to  the  shifting  of  the  cargo  through  loading  in  bulk  wholly  or  partly,  797-801.  810, 

81 1.  868.  870- Explanation  offered  as  to  the  immunity  from  loss  in  the  Canadian  trade 

though  the  caigo  is  loaded  partly  or  chiefly  in  bulk;  avoidance  of  winter  weather  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  safety  of  these  vessels,  802-805. 

Experience  of  witness  in  the  conveyance  of  rice  in  bags  from  India  and  Burmah,  the 

cargo  never  shifting  when  properly  loaded,  826-832 Unduly  high  insurance  rates  on 

bagged  cargoes,  considering  the  immunity  from  loss,  833-837 Instance  of  loss  of  two 

vessels  from  New  York  through  culpable  overloading;  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
rather  than  of  witness  to  supply  the  particulars  in  these  cases,  838*852.  857-865.  1009, 

1010.  1113-1126 Opinion  that  overloading  is  a  secondary  cause  of  loss  as  compared 

with  shifting  of  the  cargo,  866-870.  883. 

Favourable  circumstances  of  the  Montreal  trade,  so  that  less  complete  provisions 
suffice  than  are  required  in  other  trades;  strictness  however  of  the  Canadian  regulations, 

871-874.   927-932*  997-1003 Conviction   further   expressed  that   loading,  or  part 

loading  in  bulk,  is  exceedingly  unsafe  and  should  be  prohibited,  874.  876-883.  904- 

g03 Considerable  damage  to  the  pumps,  with  increase  of  danger,  through  loose  grain 

getting  down  to  the  bilges  and  choking  the  pumps  ;  illustration  on  this  point,  879-882. 

886.  933"935«  1025-1027.  1 142-1 147 Exceptional  instances  of  damage  to  some  grain 

in  one  of  witness*  ships,  886,  887.  1246-1249. 

Enhanced 
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Dickinson,  William.     (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued* 

Enhanced  insurance  rate  with  bulk  loading,  even  uhen'shifting  boards  are  provided, 

891-895.  1062-1065 Opinion  that  bulk  loading,  with  efficient  shifting  boards,  is  still 

less  safe  by  half  than  b<ig  loading,   896-899.  915-921 Description  of  witness' ships 

and  of  the  phifting  boards  used,  899.  909-914 Safe  conveyance  of  grain  in   bulk  in 

the  American  liners,  these  vessels  carrying  general  cargo  and  being  very  well  sub* 
divided,  916-918.  1152-1155.  1351-1355. 

Approval  of  the  exception  of  oats  and  barley  from  the   Bill,  945-949.  1089.  1344- 

1346 Doubt  whether  cotton   seed  should   be  exempted,  950,951 Less  danger 

by  using  some  bags  than  by  bulk  loading  exclusively,  954-956 Consideration  of  the 

difficulties  in  respect  of  sampling  when  cargoes  are  all  in  bags,  957-963 Circum- 
stance of  witness  having  never  lost  a  vessel,  nor  had  any  cargo  damaged,  though  it  is 
only  recently  that  he  has  loaded  entirely  in  bags,  964-968.  1 139-1 141. 

Facility  in  evading  the  underwriters'  conditions  at  New  York  as  to  loading,  969-971 

Further  statement  as  to  the  less  expense  of  unloading  in   bags   than   in    bulk ; 

reference  hereon  to  an  alleged  difficulty  on  the  part  of  c<»rn  merchants  at  Irish  ports, 
972-977.  1148,  1149 Large  number  of  sailing  ships  affected  by  the  proposed  com- 
pulsion to  load  in   bags,  970,  979 Prospect  of  foreign  shipowners  and   merchants 

adopting  bag  loading,  irrespective  of  penalties,  980-984. 

Further  statement  as  to  witness  having  experienced  the  danger  of  shifting   cargoes 
until  he  loaded  entirely  in  bags,  and  as  to  his  vessels  arriving  with  a  list,  985-996  ■ 
Large  gain  by  reduced  insurance  rates  on  cargoes  in  bags  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 

the  bags,  1004-1008.*  1015-1020.  1364-1380.  1388 Grounds  further  adduced  for 

the  conclusion  that  a  larger  cargo  can  be  carried  in  bags  than  in  bulk,  and  with  greater 
safety,  1028-1055. 

Very  small  cost  of  packing  in  bags  and  of  sewing  them  up,  1056 — 1059 Prejudice 

of  owners,  but  for  which  bags  would  be  generally  adopted,  1060,  1061  •  1205-1210  — 
Experience  of  witness  in  connection  with  steamers  rather  than  sailing  ships ;  larger 
tonnage  of  grain  carried  by  the  latter  than  the  former,  1066-1073. 

Instances  of  steamers  with  general  cargoes,  as  well  as  grain  steamers,  arriving  with  a 

list,  1074-1077 Belief  as  10  the  loss  of  sailing  ships  with  grain  from  California, 

witness  submitting  that  compulsory  loading  in  bags  should  apply  to  sailing  ships  as  well 

as  steamers,  1078-1088 Loss  of  steamers  from  Kangoon  with  rice  loaded  in  bags, 

1090-1094. 

Great  facility  in  loading  and  unloading  if  bags  were  in  general  use  at  the  ports  of 
shipment;  willingness  of  merchants  to  take  the  bags  without  weighing,  1097-1099. 

1230-1232.  1286-1290 Inability  of  shipowners  to  compel    merchants  to  adopt  the 

system  of  bags   all  at  once,  1097.    1220-1222 Necessity  for  shifting  boards,  but 

only  to  a  limited  extent,  when  bags  are  used,  1103,  1104.1250-1258.  1264-1267 

Further  statement  as  to  the  centre  of  gravity  being  lower  by  loading  in  bags,  1105, 
1106— Relative  amounts  of  cargo  carried  by  witness9  ships  from  the  Black  Sea  and 
from  America,  1107-1112.  1228,  1229. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  large  saving  in  insurance  rates  when  grain  cargoes  in 
steamers  are  loaded  in  bags  instead  of  bulk  ;  belief  that  this  applies  also  to  sailing  vessels, 

1127-1138.   1211-1217.   1231-1243.    1364-1380 Belief  as  to    losses   sometimes 

occurring  through  the  inexperience  of  the  captains,  1 156-1158.  1196. 

Proposed  application  of  compulsory  loading  in  bags  to  all  traders,  including  the 
Baltic   and  Mediterranean ;  belief  that  some  grain  vessels   in   the   Baltic   tr.ide  have 

been  lost,  1159-1167 Dissent  from  a  calculation  that  the  total  cost  in  connection 

with  loading  in  bag*  is  as  much  as  6±d.  per  quarter,  and  would  amount  to  an  immense 

sum  in  the  aggregate  of  the  trade,  1168-1179.  1190,  1 191.  1278-1285.  1389-1392 

Witness  reports  that  loading  in  bulk,  even  with  approved  shifting  boards,  &c,  is  unsafe, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  ;  he  differs  from  Mr.  Plimsoll  on  this  point,  1 180-1 189. 

Bt-lief  that  there  are  no  losses  in  connection  with  over  insurance,  1192-1 194— — 
Danger  consequent  upon  the  inexperience  of  owners ;  that  is,  in  respect  of  overloading, 
1197-1199 Opinion  that  the   Board  of  Trade  should  fix  the  load-line,  1200 Ap- 

Eroval  of  ships  being  certificated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  fit  f«>r  carrying  grain  in 
ulk,  1201-1204.  1358. 

Means  of  so  loading  rice  in  bags  that  shifting  is  an  impossibility*  1218,  1219 

Question  considered  whether  the  proposed  regulations  as  to  British  ships  would  not  send 

trade  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  1223-1227 Further  statement  as  to  more  cargo 

being  conveyable  in  bags  than  in  bulk,  1233-1245.  1449 Large  saving  in  respect  of 

sweepings,  insurance,  &c,  under  the  system  of  bags,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the 
bags,  1259,  126°*  l268,  1269.  1277. 

Insufficiency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  for  preventing  the  pumps  being  choked, 

1261-1263 Risk  of  mixture  of  grain  belonging  to  different  owners  when  it  is  loaded 

in  bulk,  1270-1273— Efficiency  of  some  steamers  for  bulk  loading  without  danger, 
1274,  1275. 
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Examination  with  further  reference  to  the  platform  and  shifting  boards  used  in  witness9 

ships  when  he  loaded  partly  in  bulk,  1291-1309 Details  further  supplied  in  support 

of  the  conclusion  that  grain  loaded  wholly  or  partly  in  bulk  is  liable  to  shift  or  to  settle, 
and  cannot  be  carried  with  perfect  safety  even  with  efficient  shifting  boards,  1295-1320 

Rapid  and  careless  loading  at  New  York,  the  captain  being  unable  to  prevent   this 

abuse,  1321-1330. 

Conclusion  that  as  overloading  is  frequently  associated  with  the  loss  of  grain  ships, 

the  Board  of  Trade  should  compel  a  load-line  being  fixed,  1356-1362 Neglect    on 

the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  exercise  01  their  powers,  1358.  1394 Self- 
interest  of  shipowners  to  load  in  bags ;  prospect  of  their  doing  so  in  course  of  time 
without  compulsory  legislation,  though  it  is  desirable  to  hasten  the  time  by  compulsion, 

1363-1397.  1409^-1412.  1441-1446 Fewer  losses  in  the  Atlantic  trade  than  in  the 

Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  1374.  145^ Large  saving  by  shorter  voyages,  as  well 

as  by  reduced  insurance  rates,  1381-1387. 

Opinion  that  there  is  less  risk  of  overloading  when  bags  are  used,  1398-1404 

Preference  of  the   millers   for   grain  in   bags,  1405-1408 Very  rare  loss  of  sailing 

vessels  carrying  grain  in  bags  from  California  and  Australia,  1423-1425. 

Detailed  opinion  that  the   North  Sea  should  be  included  in  the  Bill,  1429-143-2 - 

Approval  of  the  exemption  of  barley  and  oats  in  the  trade  from  the  Baltic,  and  from 
the  North  Sea,  or  Archangel,  but  not  from  the  Atlantic  or  Black  Sea,  1433-1438. 
1465 Instance  of  a  vessel  loaded  with  8,000  quarters  of  grain  in  bags  in  twenty- 
eight  hours,   1439,   1440 Majority  of  shipowners  now  opposed  to  bags;  gradual 

change  of  opinion  on  the  subject,   1441-1446 Purchase  of   bags  for  fid.  a-piece, 

1447,  1448. 

Suggestion  that  owners  who  lose  ships  should  suffer  by  not  being  allowed  to  recove 

all  the  loss  by  insurance,  1449.   1462,  1463 Explanation  with  further  reference  to  the 

great  variation  in  the  insurance  rates,  1450-1455 Tendency  of  oats  to  settle  down 

more  than  wheat,  1457-1461. 

Witness  repeats  that  he  at  one-time  loaded  one-third  of  the  cargo  in  bags,  but  it  did 
not  answer,  1464 Anxiety  of  sailors  for  the  passing  of  the  proposed  law,  1465. 

Differential  Duty.    Any  legislative  interference,  with  a  view  to  a  system  of  loading  grain 

in  bags,  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  differential  duty,  Glover  2394.  2483.  3034-3037 

Effect  alike  upon  foreign  and  Biitis  h  ships  by  imposing  a  duty  on  grain  imported  in  bulk, 
ib.  2790,  2791. 

Discharge  of  Cargo.     Check   by  means  of  inspection  of  the  vessel  after  her  discharge, 

Henderson  1590-1592 Opinion  that  the  clause  of  the  Bill  providing  for  notice  to  be 

given  to  the  collector  of  customs  by  the  shipowner  is  unnecessary  ;  principal  objection  on 

account  of  the  consequent  delay  in  discharging  cargo,  Pinhney  3496-3497.  3499 

Suggestion  that  the  Custom-house  officers  should  inspect  the  ship  while  discharging, 
and  that  the  onus  of  reporting  to  the  collector  of  Customs  should  not  be  thrown  upon 
the  shipowner,  ib.  3496-3498. See  also  Unloading. 

"  Duart  Bay?  The*  Information  supplied  by  Mr,  Farrer,  as  furnished  by  the  Report  of 
the  Court  of  Inquiry,  relative  to  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  laden  with  grain,  and  the  cause 
thereof,  App.  £59.  374-376. 

Dublin;  Account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  distinguishing  sailing  and  steam, 
that  imported  grain  into  the  port  of  Dublin  in  the  year  1879,  distinguishing  also  between 
vessels  with  two-thirds  or  more  of  grain  in  bulk,  and  vessels  with  less  than  two-thirds 
in  bulk,  App.  350, 351, 

"  Duncraig?  The.  Reference  to  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  "  Duncraig,"  as  purporting 
to  show  that  a  grain  cargo  stowed  wholly  in  bags  is  safer  than  when  stowed  in  bulk, 
Plimsoll  115.  118.  350. 

Analysis  of  report  of  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  grain-laden,  App.  359 

Paper  containing  particulars,  and  showing  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Court,  ib. 
376-378. 

Dunlopy  Nathaniel.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence. )-r-Is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
G.  &  A.  Allan  of  the  Allan  line  of  steamers  ;  sailing  ships  also  owned  by  Messrs.  Allan, 

4739,  4740 Statement  that  the  tonnage  of  the  Allan  line  amounts  to  100,000  tons,  of 

which  80,000  tons  are  steamers,  and  the  remainder  large  sailing  ships,  4741. 

Very  large  experience  of  witness,  extending  over  thirty  years,  in  the  grain  carrying 

trade,  4742.  5033,  5034 Numerous  ports  with  which  the  grain  trade  is  carried  on  by 

witness'  firm;  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  ports  are  the  only  ones  from  which  they 

do    not  carry    grain,    4743*    4744 Explanation    that    witness    represents  Messrs. 

Henderson 


_ 
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Henderson  of  the  Anchor  Line  and  other  lines  sailing  from  Glasgow  engaged  as  grain 
carriers,  4745,  474^ 

Examination  with  reference  to  the  mode  adopted  by  these  ships  in  carrying  grain; 
shifting  boards  carried  to  the  keelson  used  only  on  the  homeward  and  never  in  1  he  out- 
ward voyages,  4747*  474?-  5°35-5°4°-  5<>50-5<>52-   5076-5o8° Opinion  that  the 

danger  from   lining  and  ceiling  has  been    somewhat   exaggerated  by  a  former  witness ; 

what  is  essential  is  the  fore  and  aft  bulkhead,  4749,  4750.  5050 Comparison  drawn 

between  the  regulations  for  loading  at  Montreal  and  those  adopted  in  the  United  States ; 
the  chief  distinction  is  that  the  former  are  enforced  by  law  and  the  latter  by  mercantile 
usage,  4751. 

Information  generally  as  to  the  improbability  of  grain  cargoes  shifting;  assertion  that 
grain  settles  downwards  but  does  not  shift,  4752-4762.  4823-4838 — Decide!  statement 
that  the  shifting  of  grain  cargoes  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  loss  of  ships 
in  the  Atlantic  trade;  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  valuable  evidence  to  support  the 
theory  that  grain  cargoes  shift,  4754-4759.  4761 — -Numerous  instances  of  shifting  of 
beiwecn-deck  cargoes  in  package*,  but  never  of  grain  in  bulk,  4758. 

Explanation  of  the  causes  of  shifting  in  the  case  of  iron  rails,  4759 Conditions  in 

regard  to  the  stowage  of  cargoes  in  all  trades  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  1876;  indepen- 
dent of  this  Act  there  is  a  system  of  mercantile  usage  in  force  in  all  the  Atlantic  ports, 

which  completely  meets  the  question  of  grain  shifting  in  bulk,  4760.  4703.  4954 

Belief  that  under  certain  conditions  grain  carried  in  bulk  is  safer  than  when  carried  in 
bags;  inexpediency  of  adopting  any  regulation  which  would  require  that  the  whole  of 
the  cargo  should   be  carried  in  bags,  4764,  4765.  4843-4852,  4935.  5021-5028.  5031, 

5032. 

Strong  objection  to  any  further  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  loading  of  grain 
cargoes  ;  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  no  change  is  required  in  the  existing  law,  4766* 
4780.  4861.  4892,  4893.  4906-4909.  4955-4793-  5003-5005- Disapproval  of  any  in- 
terference by  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  present  system  of  loading;  opinion  that  the 
safety  of  the  shipping  in  this  country  should  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  shipowner  and  the 
ship  builder,  4766-4768. 4775.  4794-4800.  5009-5015. 

Objection,  on  the  ground  of  serious  delay,  to  an  inspection  of  the  ship  and  cargo  on 
her  arrival  in  the  home  ports  ;  at  the  present  time  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  the  unload- 
ing commences   the    moment  the  ship  touches    the  pier,  4768-4770,  4943-4947 

Absence  of  any  necessity  for  a  legal  regulation  that  shifting  boards  carried  down  to  the 
keelson  should  be  provided  ;  contention  that  the  existing  law  is  quite  sufficient  for  this 
purpose,  4778,  4779. 

Examination  respecting  the  cause  of  losses  of  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade  previous  to 
and  since  the  year  1873;  assertion  that  the  majority  of  these  losses  were  of  ships  in  the 
timber  trade,  and  not  grain-carrying  vessels,  4781-4791.  4894-4905.  4977-4994.  4997- 

5000.5006,  5007 Considerable  improvement  which  has  taken  place  since  1873  in  the 

construction  of  both  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  4789-4791.  4840, 
4841.  5001,  5002 Assertion  that  the  cause  of  loss  in  the  Atlantic  trade  is  not*  a  ques- 
tion of  grain  carrying  at  all,  but  is  chiefly  a  question  of  freeboard  ;  necessity  for  at  least 
four  or  five  feet  more  freeboard  than  is  the  rule  at  present,  4792-4794.  4801,  4802. 

4873. 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  giving  greater  security  to  the  ships  engaged  in  the  Atlantic 
trade;  expediency  of  modifying  the  tonnage  law  so  as  to  encourage  the  building  of 

awning-deck  ships,  4801-4816.  4853-4857.  4873,  4874.4910-4914.5053 Approval 

of  relieving  the  upper  deck  from  tonnage  measurement,  except  when  that  deck  is  used  for 
the  carriage  of  catile,  cargo,  or   passengers,  4801.  4803.  4809,  4810.  4819,  4820.  4854 

Load-line  fixed  by  Lloyd's  Registry  for  all  the  awning  deck  ships  and  for  no  others  ; 

reasons  for  this  course,  4804-4806 Disapproval  of  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

to  exempt  coasting  vessels  from  tonnage  measurement,  4808. 

Belief  that  all  the  Atlantic  lines  of  steamers  share  strongly  the  opinion  expressed  by 
witness  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  awning-deck  ships ;  unquestionable  increase  in 

the  safety  which  would  arise  from  carrying  grain  in  this  kind  of  steamer,  4811,  4812 

Expediency,  in  the  event  of  any  legislation,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  exercise 
some  supervision  in  regard  to  the  deck  openings  of  vessels;  considerable  weakness  in 

this  respect  in   the  north-country  steamers,  4813.  4854,4855 Explanation  that  the 

obvious  cause  of  shifting  of  grain  cargoes  in  bulk  is  that  there  is  a  space  left  ;>bove  the 
cargo,  but  that  if  this  space  be  completely  filled   up  there  will  be  no  shifting,  4832, 

4833. 

Statement  that  the  comparative  freedom  from  loss  in  the  Atlantic  trade  as  compared 
with  others,  is  unquestionably  attributable  to  the  regulations  enforced  by  the  Canadian 
Government  and  by  the  underwriters;  rule  in  this  trade  that  grain  cargo  is  only  to  be 

carried  to  a  moderate  extent  of  the  whoie  cargo,  4838-4842 Preservation  of  the 

grain  in  better  condition  by  means  of  bags  than  when  carried  in  bulk,  4846. 
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Largely  increased  expense  which  loading  in  bags  would  involve;    calculation  that  it 

would  require  six  steamers  weekly  instead  of  five,  4847 Opinion  that  the  adoption  of 

awning  decks  would  not  induce  shipowners   to  put  heavy  grain  on  the  upper  deck,  for 

•the  reason  that  it  cannot  be  done,  4856,  4857 Shifting  boards  used  in  the  Atlantic 

trade  at  the  present  time  without  uny  legislative  interference;  shipowners  concur  heartily 
in  this  regulation,  4862-4866. 

Concurrence  in  regard  to  the  regulations  adopted  in  Montreal,  New  York,  Boston,  and 

Philadelphia,    4864-4866 Entire   cargoes   of  giain   in   bulk   never   carried    in   the 

Atlantic  trade,  either  in  steamers  or  in  sailing  ships;  mixed  cargoes  carried  by  witness* 
firm  in  all  cases,  except  from  California,  4867-4872.  4885-4888.  4915-4918. 

Information  as  to  the  character  of  the  insurance  of  grain-carrying  ships ;  belief  that 
both  merchants  and  underwriters  are  in  favour  of  safety  rather  than  of  loss  in  regard 
to  insuring  grain,  4876-4884.  4890,  4891.  4922-4978.  495<>-4953- #4974~4976 — — Rates 
of  insurance  which  are  paid  on  grain  cargoes  in  bulk  for  the  Atlantic  trade;  considerable 

reduction    in   the  amount  of  premiums  in   the  last  five  years,  4890,  4891 Inferior 

character  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  timber  trade,  4896-4898— — Serious  danger  in 

loading  an  awning-deck  ship  above  the  weather  deck,  491 1 Majority  of  the  North 

Atlantic  grain-cargo  insurances  effected  in  America;  comparatively  few  effected  in 
England,  4923-4927. 

Further  statement  that  grain  cargoes,  though  they  may  occasionally  subside  to  a  small 
extent,  never  shift  when  shipped  in  bulk  ;  shifting  is,  in  fact,  comparatively  rare,  and 
never  causes  the  loss  of  a  North  Atlantic  vessel,  4929-4934.  4996.  5029,  5030.  5041- 

5°49- 6°75 Rice  cargoes  from   Burmah  always  shipped  in  bags;  mode  adopted  to 

prevent  it  from  heating  when  loaded,  4936-4938 Wheat  from  India  also  carried  in 

oags;  absence  of  facilities  in  India  for  shipping  it  in  any  other  way,  4939-4942. 

Inexpediency  of  confining  legislation  to  British  shipping,  and  not  imposing  the  same 

regulations  on  foreign   vessels,  4949.  5016,  5017 Inspection  by  an  officer  at  the 

Canadian  ports  to  see  that  the  cargoes  are  properly  stowed  on  their  arrival,  4972 

Heavier  description  of  grain  shipped  at  San  Francisco  than  at  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
or  the  other  American  ports ;  statement  that  a  ship  under  canvass  is  safer  with  dense 
grain  than  with  light,  4995,  4996. 

Contention  that  the  owner,  and   not  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  the  proper  authority  to 

fix  the  load-line  on  a  vessel,  5009,  5010 Opinion  that  a  law  passed  in  England  would 

not  apply  to  Canada,  5014,  5015 Belief  that  grain-laden  ships,  as  a  rule,  are  not 

overloaded,  5018 Improbability  for  a  grain  cargo  loaded  in  bags  to  shift  in  the  lower 

hold,  5022-5025 Serious  loss  of  profit  if  it  were  made  compulsory  by  law  to  load 

grain  either  entirely  or  partly  in  bags;  statistics  in  support  of  this  opinion,  5026-5028. 

Shifting  of  giain  cargoes  the  result  chiefly  of  quick  rolling  of  the  vessel;  rolling  iu 
all  grain-laden  ships  is  generally  slow,  because  the  centre  of  gravity  is  lii^h9  5029-5032 

Impossibility  of  a  grain  cargo  keeping  a  ship  over,  when  thrown  on  her  beam  ends, 

.if  there  is  a  fore  and  aft  bulkhead,  5046-5049 Rare  instances  in  which  cargoes  of 

cattle  shift  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  5054,  5055. 

Additional  statement  that  legislation  is  not  required  with  reference  to  grain  cargoes; 
belief  that  the  subject  is  a  scare  after  the  fashion  of  the  Colorado  beetle,  5056-5060. 

5069 — 5072 Decided  opinion  as  to  the  incompetence  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  fix  a 

freeboard  or  load-line,  5059,  5060. 

Explanation  of  the  calculations  required  for  fixing  the  load-line  in  a  ship;  constantly 
changing  quantity  of  the  load-line  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  the  shape  of 

the    ship,  and  other  conditions,  5061-5063,  5066-5068 Grievance  which  exists  on 

account  of  owners  not  being  able  to  contract  with  seamen  except  in  the  preser.ee  of  a 
Board  of  Trade  official,  5064,  5065. 


E. 

"  Emblehope"  The.     Analysis  of  the  report  of  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  grain 

laden,  App.  359 Paper  containing  particulars,  and  showing  the  conclusions  arrived 

at  by  the  Court,  ib.  390-394. 

Emigrant  Ships.     Grounds  for  justifying  Government  interference  in  the  case  of  emigrant 
ships  and  passengers,  Farrer  5821-5836.  6299-6311.  6350-6355. 

Exemptions  {Grain  Cargoes  Sill).    Proposed  exemption  from  compulsory  loading  in  bags, 
in  the  case  of  Canada  and  the  Baltic  trade,  as  well  as  for  all  vessels  specially  constructed 

to  carry  grain  in  bulk  with  safety,  PUmsoll  1 15, 1 16 Limited  operation  proposed  for 

witness*  Bill;  reasons  for  excepting  the   Baltic  and  coasting  trade,  ib.  128,  129.  158- 

j  60 Approval  of  exemption  from  the  proposed  Act  of  steamers  specially  constructed 

wit 
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with  efficient  iron  bulkheads  for  grain  cargoes,  and  having  proper  certificates,  PlimsaU 
365-368.  3**6-39°- 

Suggestions  as  to  the  exemptions  desirable,  Henderson  1-607-1611.  1614-1618 
——Expediency  of  limiting  further  legislation  to  the  Atlantic  track,  and  of  except- 
ing the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  Glover  -2443,  2444.  2451 Expediency  of  including 

the  coasting  trade  as  well  as  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  in  exemption  from  regulations, 
Palmer  3278,  3279.  3447. 

Recommendations  by  the  Committee  as  to  the  exemptions  from  the  proposed  regu- 
lations  as  to  loading  in  bag*,  Rep.  iv Recommendation  that  ships   loaded    under 

regulations  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  on  plans  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  Board,  shall  be  exempted  from  certain  regulations  proposed  as  to  the  conditions  of 

conveyance  of  grain  in  bulk,  ib. Recommendation  also  that  ships  under  400  tons 

register,  and  n<>t  engaged  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  shall  be  exempted  from  the   proposed 
regulations  with  respect  to  bags,  16. 

See  also  American  Liners.  Baltic  Trade.  Black  Sea.  Cotton  Seed* 

Foreign  Ships.         Legislation.         Mediterranean  Trade.         Oats  and  Barley. 


F. 

Farrer,  Thomas  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Explanations  in  detail  in  con- 
nection with  certain  reports  and  returns  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
relative  to  grain-laden  and  other  ships,  1  et  seq. 

Reference  to  a  Return  showing  the  number  of  Biitish  grain-laden  vessels  lost  in  each 
of  the  years  1873-79,  distinguishing  between  steamers  and  sailing  vessel*;  large  loss  of 

the  former  in    1874   and   1879;    5-11 Steps   being  Uketi  for  supplying   a  return 

relative  to  the  number  of  foreign  snips  employed  in  the  grain  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  each  year  since  1873;  12— — Return  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  showing 
the  annual  looses  of  Briti>h  vessels  carrying  general  cargoes  in  each  of  the  years  1873- 

79-  13- 

Inquiries  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  losses  of  all  missing  and  founder- 
ing ships  since  some  period  in  1S79  ;  reports  already  made  in  fifty-one  c^ses,  twenty -one 

cases  being  still  outstanding,  14,  15.  40-42.  87-90 Result  of  the  foregoing  inquiries 

as  regards  the  proportion  of  grain-laden  ships  lost,  the  way  in  which  the  gram  was 
loaded,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  cargo  shifted,  16-25.  45.  59.  82-84. 

Official  report  recently  received  from  Canada  protesting  against  British  legislation 
affecting  the  loading  of  grain  for  shipment  to  trans- Atlantic  ports;  satisfaction  to  Canada 
if  exempted  from  the  Bill  before  the  House,  26,  27.  94-97 Information  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  Canadian  precautions  against  shifting  and  against 
overloading,  29-31- — -Failure  of  an  attempt  by  the  Board  to  obtain  particulars  as  to 
insurance  of  ships  loaded  in  different  ways,  34. 

Explanation  with  reference  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  inquiries  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  records  available,  in  respect  of  ships  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  the 

United  Kingdom  and  of  wrecks  abroad,  37-44.  60-63.  87-93 Information  obtained 

from  consuls  and  others  as  to  the  stowage  of  the  cargoes  abroad,  38.  74,  75, 

Exceptional  instances  of  formal  official  investigation  by  the  Board  until  the  present 

year;  existing  rule  that  there  shall  be  an  official  inquiry  into  each  loss,  40-42 Care 

taken  by  the  Board's  solicitor  to  bring  full  evidence  before  the  Wreck  Commissioner,  60-63. 

Satisfactory  result    of  the    Canadian  precautious  against  shifting  and  overloading; 

apparent  inconsistency,  however,  in  the  returns  of  losses  of  Canadian  ships,  66-73 

Statement  in  the  Returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  quantity  of  urain  loaded  in 
each  vessel  lost,  the  quantity  shipped  in  bulk,  and  the  cause  of  loss  in  each  case,  77-84. 

98,  99- 

Publicity  given  to  the  proceedings  before  the  Wreck  Commissioner,  87 Conduct 

of  as  many  inquiries  as  possible  by  the  Wreck  Commissioner;  explanation  hereon  as  to 

the  non-appointment  of  u  second  commissioner,  90-93 Paper  proposed  to  be  handed 

in  showing  the  views  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  upon  the  subject  before  the  Committee,  loo. 

• 

[Second  Examination.] — Explanation  that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  witness'  Board 
always  to  hold  inquiries  into  esses  of  foundered  ships  (as  distinguished   from  missing 

ships)  whenever  evidence  could  be  obtained,  621 Correction  required  in  the  Return 

containing  particulars  as  to  the  cargo  of  the"  Homer,"  ib. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  paucity  of  inquiries  into  cases  of  missing  ships  until  the 
present  year,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence,  and  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  different  cases  were  selected  for  inquiry  ;  Return  to  be  supplied  on  these  points, 
622-627.641,  642.  653-655.  667-669.693-^96 Investigation  at  sone  of  the  in- 
quiries into  the  question  of  defective  construction,  627.  640,  640.*  659 Impossibility, 
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in  many  cases  of  missing  ships,  of  proving  whether  they  have  foundered,  627 Care 

taken  to  ascertain  the  cargo  of  certain  vessels  spoken  of  by  Lord  Sandon  in  the  House 
as  general  cargo  vessels,  628.  670,  671. 

Consideiation  of  the  value  or  effect  of  the  official  inquiries  in  fixing  responsibility  upon 
the  owners ;  statement  hereon  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  inquiry  is  needless, 
even  with  lull  evidence  available,  629-639.  649-65*2.  687—692 Impracticability  of  pre- 
venting losses  at  sea  by  any  amount  of  inquiry  or  of  precautions  beforehand,  633.  691. 

Reference  to  a  certain  Return  of  losses  as  including  all  vessels  that  carried  grain,  no 

matter  how  small  the  portion  relatively  to  other  cargo,  643-648 Information  obtained 

by  the  Board   from  Lloyd's,  from  the  owners,  and  other  sources,  as  to  the  cargo,  the 

mode  of  stowage,  &c,  when  ships  are  lost,  645.  656,  657.  670-678 Belief  as  to  Lord 

Saniion  having  ordered  an  inquiry  in  all  cases,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  suspicion 
that  cases  were  improperly  selected,  658,  659. 

Information  obtained  through  the  consuls  as  to  the  state  of  grain-laden    ships  on 

leaving  foreign  ports,  662.  679,  680 Regulations  partially  enforced  at  United  States 

ports  as  to  stowage  of  grain,  663 Considerable  cost  involved  in  the  Board's  in- 
quiries, 664,665 Explanation  as  to  the  discontinued  employment  of  surveyors  at  ports 

in  the  Black  Sea ;  unreliable  information  obtained  through  this  source,  679-686. 

[Third  Examination.] — Extract  quoted  from  Halleck's  International  Law  to  the  effect 
that  any  enactment  by  this  country  affecting  British  ships   in  foreign  ports  could  be 

resisted  by  foreign  nations  as  contrary  to  international  law,  5508,  5509 Quotation 

from  conespondence  in  1876  between  Canada  and  this  country,  as  showing  the  objections 
then    urged  by  the    Board  of   Trade  against    Imperial  regulations  for  foreign  ships, 

55 i 0-551 4- 

Interference  authorised  by  the  Act  of  1876  with  foreign  ships  on  two  points;  that  is, 
for  overloading  in   this  country,  and  for  bringing  deck  loads  above  a  certain  height  to 

the  United  Kingdom  in  tie  winter  months,  5515-5517.  5519 Explanation  relative  to 

the  instructions  given  by  the  Board  of  Tiade  to  their  officers  with  a  view  to  the  detention 
of  foreign  ships  rendered  unsafe  through  overloading,  5518-5521 Single  case  of  de- 
tention under  the  Act,  that  of  the  "Edina"  in  October  1877;  subsequent  release  of  the 
vessel,  the  cargo  having  been  lightened,  5522,  5523. 

Total  of  twenty-eight  British  and  sixty  foreign  vessels  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  the  Act  of  1876,  as  bringing  a  deck  load  above  a  certain  height,  5524,  5525.  5527 

Reluctance  of  the  Board  to  prosecute  any  foreign  ship  for  taking  improper  deck  loads ; 

international  complications  apprehended,  5526-5536.  5540 Satisfactory  diminution 

in  the  annual  number  of  cases  in  contravention  of  the  regulations  under  the  Act  of 
1876;  5528. 

Remonstrance  made  by  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Governments  before  the  Bill  of 

1876  became  law,  5529 Conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  Royal  Commission  in  Sweden, 

strongly  adverse  to  the  sections  of  the  Act  of  1876  which  impose  regulations  upon  foreign 

ships  as  to  deck  loads,  and  as  to  loading   in   British  ports,  5530-5535 Views  of  the 

Swedish  Royal  Comn.issioners  upon  the  question  of  instructions  upon  the  loading  of  grain 
cargoes,  5537,  5538. 

Explanation  of  the  views  and  conclusions  of  the  Norwegian  Royal  Commission  in 
strong  disapproval  of  the  regulations  under  the  Act  of  1876  as  to  deck  cargoes  and 

unseaworthiness  or  overloading,  5539,  5540 Urgent  remonstrance    by  the  Dantzic 

Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1876 ;  5541,  5542. 

Evidence  showing  the  strong  and  repeated  objections  on  the  part  of  Germany  against 
interference  by  this  country  with  German  shipping;  retaliatory  measures  threatened  by 

Germany,  5543-5560 Assurance  given  to  Germany  that  the  Act  of  1876  should  be 

so  administered  as  to  cause  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  foreign  ships ;  no  German 
ship  has  in  fact  been  detained,  hut  any  such  detention  would  doubtless  cause  much 
political  difficulty,  and  might  lead  to  reprisals  by  Germany,  5550.  5560-5564. 

Grounds  upon  which  the  German  thipowners  objected  to  their  vessels  being  subject  to 
the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1876 ;  unfounded  apprehension  on  their  part  that 
the  Act  would  be  partially  administered,  to  the  prejudice  of  German  ships,  5554-5556. 

5672>  5573*  5586 Seiious  injury  to  British  shipping  if  foreign  governments  were  driven 

into  reprisals,  5557.  5571 Reference   to  the  case  of  the  "  Franconia,"  and   to  the 

failure  of  the  pr  sedition  instituted  by  the  British  Government;  distinct  refusal  of 
Germany  to  recognise  British  jurisdiction,  5.565-5567. 

Strong  feeling  evinced  by  France  against  British  legislation  interfering  with  French 
vessels  even  in  English  waters;  hence  the  inoperativeness  of  the  French  Fishery  Treaty, 

5567-5570 Particulars  relative  to  the  case  of  the  "  Rock  Terrace,"  and  the  corrupt 

action  of  the  Peruvian  officials  in  conniving  at  the  alteration  of  the  load  line;  inference 
as  to  the  inexpediency  of  giving  the  Peruvians  any  excuse  for  reprisals,  5574-5577- 
Very  strong  remonstrances  found   necessary  in   reference  to  burdens  threatened  to  be 

imposed 
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imposed  by  Chili  upon  British  shipping;  reference  hereon  to  the  case  of  the  "Tacna, 

557*>  5679- 

Statistics  as  to  the  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  sailing1  ship3  and  of  foreign  steamships 
importing  grain  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1879;  aggregate  tonnage  of  more  than  a 

million,  chiefly  in  sailing  ships,  5580,  5581 Much  larger  proportionate  loss  of  British 

than  of  foreign  grain-hvlen  ships  ;  probable  cause  of  the  greater  safety  of  the  latter,  5582- 

55^5-  559°i  659 l Uselessness  of  the  Government  survey  in  force  in  some  foreign 

countries,  5587~5589' 

Instructions  given  to  consuls  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  report  any  breaches  of  the 
clauses  in  the  Act  of  1876;  5592 Complaints  made  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  as  to  the  non- 
appointment  of  surveyors  by  the  Board  to  regulate  the  stowage  in  foreign  ports ;  expla- 
nation of  the  action  of  the  Board  in  the  matter,  5593-5598 Authority  ultimately 

obtained  for  the  employment  of  surveyors  by  the  consuls;  fresh  instructions  issued  to 
the  latter  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  Customs'  officers  and  to  the  surveyors  at  home 
ports,  5596-559^* 

Provisions  in  the  Acts  of  1875  and  1876  under  which  penalties  may  be  enforced  for 

neglect  of  regulations   for  preventing  the   shifting   of  grain   cargoes,  5599,  5600 

Reports  from  consuls  to  the  effect  that  at  United  States  ports  an  efficient  survey  was 
already  in  operation ;  limited  extent  to  which   surveyors   are  now  employed  by  the 

consuls,  5601-5603.    5611,   5612.   5622,   5623 Statements   by   consuls   as   to    the 

obstacles  to  the  employment  of  local  surveyors  at  Russian   ports,  such  as  Taganrog  and 

Kertcb,  5604 Serious  expense  involved  in  the  appointment  of  resident  surveyors  at 

foreign  ports,  5604,  5605 Illustrations  of  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  employment 

of  surveyors  to  report  upon  the  loading  at  Russian  and  other  ports;  instances  of  reports 
utterly  untrustworthy,  5606-5609. 

Explanation  relative  to  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  cases  of  improper  stowage,  &c, 

since  the  Act  of  1875;  gradual  diminution  of  cases,  5613-5617.  5628-5633 Reasons 

for  the  apparent  omission  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  tike    proceedings  against  owners  or 

masters,  5615.  5634-5639*  5647 Discontinued  appointment  of  surveyors  at  foreign 

ports,  with  the  exception  of  Alexandria;  strong  objection  to  these  appointments,  5618- 
5627. 

Reports  still  received  from  consuls,  as  well  as  from  officers  at  home;  beneficial  effect 

thereof,  5622,  5623.  5628-5633 Explanation  with  further  reference  to  the  action  of 

the  Board  in  ordering  only  one  prosecution  under  the  Act  in  respect  of  loading ;  great 

difficulty  as  to  evidence,  5634-5639.  5647 Successful  prosecution  in  the  case  of  the 

"  St.  Petersburg/'  the  cargo  having  shifted  through  want  of  sufficient  precautions,  5640- 
5642 Remonstrance  by  owners  against  their  being  held  liable  when  reasonable  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken,  5640-5642 Great  importance  attached  to  prosecution  in  all 

cases  of  casualty  through  negligence  in  loading;  feeling  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  this 
direction,  5642-5647. 

Special  importance  of  continued   responsibility  in  the  shipowner  for  the  adoption  of 

necessary  precautions,  5643-0645-  5648 Inexpediency  of  compulsory  regulations  as 

to  loading  grain  cargoes  in  bags,  if  the  responsibility  of  the  owner  be  weakened  thereby, 

5648 Large  proportion  of  losses  where  grain  is  loaded  wholly  or  partly  in  bags, 

5649,  5650 Considerable  portion  of  the  £»rain  trade  carried  on  between  foreign  ports 

where  the  British  Government  cannot  interfere,  5651. 

Several  grounds  upon  which  the   Canadian  regulations,  as  exercised  with  great  dis- 
cretion at  Montreal,  do  not  supply  a  precedent  for  interference  with  the  loading  of  grain 

ships  at  foreign  ports  generally,  5652-5660 Conviction  of  witness  that  the  Board  of 

Trade  cannot  De  responsible  for  the  appointment  and  action  of  surveyors  at  foreign  ports, 

5660-5666 Any  legislative  interference  should,  in  fact,  be  limited  to  bhips  when 

within  our  jurisdiction  in  this  country,  5667. 

[Fourth  Examination.] — Amendment  suggested  in  Clause  22  of  the  Act  of  1876,  to 
the  effect  that  grain  carried  in  bags,  as  well  as  in  bulk,  should  be  secured  from  shifting, 

5668,  5669 Suggestion  also  that  when  grain   is   shown  to  have  shifted  it  should  rest 

with  the  shipowner,  not  to  prevent  shifting,  but  to  prove  that  all  reasonable  precautions 

had  been  taken  to  prevent  shifting,  5669-5675 Fmther  suggestion  that  the  owner  of 

the  ship  or  the  cargo  should  be  liable  to  penalty,  as  well  as  the  master,  5676,5677. 

Establishment  in  1851  of  the  inquiries  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  causes  of  wrecks 
or  casualties ;  particulars  hereon  as  to  tne  alterations  in  the  system  under  subsequent 

Acts,  and  as  to  the  exteuded  power  of  inquiry   under  the  Act  of  1876;  5678-5708 

Appointment  of  a  solicitor  to  the  Board  in  1875;  functions  exercised  by  him  in  reference  to 

inquiries,  and  the  question  of  prosecution,  5687-5695 Total  of  ten  prosecutions  since 

]  873,  whilst  two  or  three  are  pending;  belief  that  action  has  been  taken  in  all  cases 
when  so  advised  by  counsel,  5694-5697. 

Total  number  of  inquiries  in  different  years  into  the  causes  of  loss,  5699-5702 

Special  causes  of  loss,  buch  as  explosions  ol  coals,  to  which  the  inquiries  have  been 
directed  ;  unseaworthiness  was  not  much  considered  at  first,  5703-5706.  5717,  57*8— 
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System  of  inquiry  in  the  colonies  as  well  a*  iin  the  United  Kingdom,  5709,5710 


Practice  of  the  Boa  id  of  Trade  to  order  inquires  in  cases  of  foundering  when  considered 
to  be  due  to  preventible  causes,  5711. 

Difficulty  and  uselessness  of  inquiry   in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  missing  ships  no 

direct  evidence  being  obtainable,  5712-5718.  5730-5743 Advantage  of  the  inquiry  in 

the  case  of  the  "  Great  Queensland/'  loaded  with  gunpowder,  5717 Uselessness  of 

the  inquiry  in  the  case  of  the  "  Knowsley  Hall,"  ib. Very  unsatisfactory  character 

of  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  "  Viceroy,"  a  Hull  vessel,  she  having  been  sent  to  sea 

in  a  perfectly  seaworthy  state,  ib. Value  of  inquiry  where  there  is  a  widespread 

cause  of  loss,  as  from  explosions  in  coal  ships,  5718-5720. 

Investigation  and  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (long  before  the  present 
agitation  about  grain-loading  in  bags)  relative  to  the  frequent  losses  of  a  certain  class  of 
steamers  in  the  Atlantic  trade  when  improperly  loaded  with  coal  or  grain,  5721-5728 
Explanation  in  connection  with  the  Minute  made  by  Lord  Sandon,  011  14th  January- 
last,  directing  an  inquiry  in  all  future  cases   of  ships  foundered   or  missing,  5723.  5729, 

5730 Reiteration  of  the  view  that  an  inquiry  in  every  case  is  exceedingly  inexpedient ; 

considerable  expense  involved,  whilst  in  numerous  instances  no  good  result  would  be 
obtained,  5730~6736- 

Explanations  with  further  reference  to  cases  of  missing  ships,  witness  submitting  that 
there  is  no  evidence  for  concluding  that  these  have  for  the  most  part  foundered,  or  that 

they  were  unseaworthy  or  badly  loaded,  5731-5743 Reference  to  certain  table*  as 

showing  a  considei  able  decrease  in  the  per-centage  of  loss  of  sailing  ships  since  1865, 

5744-5746 Decrease  also  in  the  per-centage  of  losses  of  steam  vessels;    marked 

decrease  since  1874  ;  5746,  5747. 

Result  of  further  tables  that  for  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  gradual  diminution 

of  loss  of  life  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ships,  5748-5752 Enormous  increase  of 

the  British  mercantile  marine  under  the  system  of  non-interference  with  the  responsibility 

of  shipowners,    5752-5754 Explanation  that  witness    fully    approves  of  judicious 

legislation,  and  of  punishment  for  neglect  or  recklessness,  but  is  strongly  averse  to  un- 
necessary and  peddling  interference,  5752-5756.  5760-5762. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  very  small  loss  of  grain  vessels  in  proportion  to  the  whole  num- 
^ert  5757*5759 Approval  of  certain  precautions,  such  as  the  use  of  efficient  shifting- 
boards  being  required  universally,  5761,  5762 Decided  objection  to  applying  to 

foreign  vessels  any  compulsory  regulations  as  to  loading  grain  in  bags,  5763. 

Full  approval  by  witness,  as  representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  legislation  of 
!873,  whilst  he  also  approves  for  the  most  part  of  the  legislation  of  1876 ;  5764-5766 
——Explanation  with  reference  to  the  question  of  foreign  ships  being  amenable  to  the 

port  regulations  of  the  country  to  which  they  go,  5767-5769 Further  statement  as  to 

German  and  other  foreign  shipowners  being  strongly  opposed  to  British  regulations  as  to 
grain-loading,  &c,  577°-5773- 

Limited  weight  attached  to  a  letter  from  the  International  Underwriters'  Associa- 
tion of  Europe  respecting  the  adoption  of  compulsory  legislation  as  to  stowage,  5773- 

5776 Smallness  of  the  Canadian  trade  further  adverted  to  in  reference  to  the  regula- 

lions   applied   beneficially   at  Montreal,    5777-5784.  5803.   581 1-5816 Reiteration 

of  the  view  that  the  Board  of  Trade  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  surveyors  who 
should  control  the  loading  of  British  ships  in  foreign  ports  generally,  5785. 

Grounds  for  dissenting  from  the  recommendation  of  the  vice-consul  at  Nicolaieff  that 

the  system  of  surveys  abolished  in  December  1877  should    be  renewed,  6786-5798 

Further  explanation  that  witness  fully  approves  of  certain  regulations  as  to  grain-loading, 
but  strongly  objects  to  their  being  so  laid  down  by  legislation  as  to  relieve  the  shipowner 
from  further  precautions,  and  from  responsibility,  5799-5806.  5817-5836. 

Large  staff  of  officers  under  the  Board   of  Trade  who  are  conversant  with  merchant 

shipping,  5807-5810 Illustration  in  the  case  of  the  Tay  Bridge  of  the  inexpediency 

of  responsibility  in  a  Government  department,  rather  than  in  the  company  which  con- 
structed the  bridge,  5819 Examination  as  to  the  interference  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

in    respect  of  the    number    of  persons    carried    by    passenger    ships,  5821-5830 

Grounds  for  justifying  Government  interference  in  the  case  of  emigrant  ships,  5831- 

5836. 

Further  consideration  of  the  question  of  an  extended  system  of  inquiry  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  when  ships  founder,  or  are  missing ;  difficulties  on  the  score  of 
evidence  whilst  the  expense  would  be  considerable,  5837-5877.  6037-6046.  6058-6060 

Steps  taken  by  the  Board  in  the  case  of  missing  ships  when  there  is  reason  to 

assume  there    is  something  wrong;  exceedingly  small   proportion  of  missing  ships  as 

compared  with  the  whole  number  of   losses,   5846-5851.   5853 Objections  further 

raised  as  regards  the  suggested  appointment  of  Board  of  Tiade  surveyors  at  foreign 
ports;  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  competent  men,  free  from  suspicion,  save  at  large 
salaries,  5852-5884.  59<>3-5905-  5951*  5952* 

Great 
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Great  value  further  attached  to  prosecutions  by  the  Board  ;  readiness  of  the  Board  to 
prosecute   whenever  there  is  a  case  of  criminal  negligence,  and  when  evidence  is  available, 

5860-5864.  5876,  5877.  5906-5915.  5923-5928 Very  few  cases  of  late  years  in 

which  the  cargoes  have  so  shifted  as  to  cause  loss,  5864.  5878 Instance  of  defective 

shifting-boards,  although  the  vessel  had  been  inspected  by   the  surveyor  at  Alexandria; 
rate  of  payment  of  this  official,  5879-5885. 

Amendment  proposed  in  the  Act  of  1876  as  regards  the  provision  of  efficient  shifting- 
boards,  etc. ;   that  is,   l»y  putting  clearly  upon   the  shipowner  the  responsibility  for  the 

adoption  of  all  reasonable  precautions,  5885-5902.5916-5922.5953-5958 Increased 

responsibility  upon  the  owner  by  enforcing  the  penalty  against  the  ship  and  cargo,  5890. 

5929-5932.  6080-6086 Witness  is  no  authority   upon   the  question  whether  portion 

of  each  grain  cargo  should  be  carried  in  bags,  5898.  6025. 

Active  steps  taken   by  the  Board  in  the  matter  of  inefficient   shifting-boards  long 

before  the  inquiry  by  the  present  Committee   was  contemplated,  5901 Grounds  for 

the  statement  that  very  much  has  been  done  by  witness'  department  since  1876  towards 
the  prevention  of  losses ;  reference  hereon  to  the  inquiries  held,  and  the  prosecutions 
instituted,  59o6-59l5*  5923"5928- 

Approval  of  the  owner  being  responsible  for  the  aots  of  the  master,  the  penally  being 

enforced  against  the  ship  and  cargo,  5929 -5933 Inexpediency  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

granting  certificates  for  grain  strips  instead   of  leaving  the  full  responsibility  with  the 

owners,  5934-5950 Expediency  of  a  minimum   of  restrictions   as  to  stowage,  &c, 

whilst  it  is  very  undesirable  to  lay  down  hard-and-fast  rules,  or  to  interfere  with  the 
owners'  responsibility,  5953-5964-  5995-5999-  6o26i  6o*7-  6o6l« 

Data  for  the  statement  that  the  per-centage  of  losses  in  the  Atlantic  grain  trade  is  less 

in  the  case  of  foreign  than  of  British  ships,  5965-5969.  6049 Complaints  on  the  part 

of  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  of  Germany,  relative  to  British  inter  Terence  with  their 

ships  under  the  Act  of  1876;  5970-5972 Freauent  instances  of  complaint  by  the 

British  Government  in  regard  to  port  regulations  in  foreign  countries,  5974. 

Approval  of  reasonable  restriction,  such  a9  the  requirement  of  efficient  shifting-boards, 
in  the  case  of  British  ships,  though  foreign  ships  should  be  exempt  from  like  restrictions, 

5975-5987.  6000-6005.  6026,  6027 Importance  fun  her  attached  to  an  amendment 

of  the  Act  of  1876,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  fixing  responsi- 
bility upon  the  own*-r  ;  advantage  more  especially  by  puiting  the  penalty  .on  the  ship  or 
cargo,  5981,  5982.  5999.  6006-601 1.  6080-6086. 

Apprehension  lest  Germany  might  be  provoked  into  applying  vexatious  restrictions  to 

« British  ships,  5985-5987 Further  disapproval    of  the  appointment  of  surveyors  in 

foreign  ports ;  difficulty  in  securing  men  above  suspicion,  whilst  on  many  points  surveyors 
might  fairly  differ  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  5988-5994.  6021-6024.  6053- 

6057.  6061-6069 Great  caution  exercised   by  the  Board  oi  Trade  in  order  not  to 

provoke  foreign  countries  by  applying  the  restrictions  in  the  Act  of  1876  as  to  the  loading 
of  foreign  ships,  6000-6002. 

Value  of  the  Board  of  Tiade  inquiries  as  regards  a  certain  type  of  steamers  in  the 

grain  trade;  unsafe  loading  of  these  vessels,  6012-6014.   6031-6036 Very  limited 

character  of  the  Montreal  trade  as  compared  with  that  of  New   York,  6015-6020 

Beneficial  effect  of  the  official  inquiry  in  the  case  of  coal  explosions  on   board  ship, 

6028 Heavy  expense  of  the  inquiry  in  the  case  of  the  "  Knowsley  Hall,"  without 

any  practical  result,  6037,  603& Beneficial  effect  of  the  "Great  Queensland"  in- 
quiry, 6039-6041. 

Reference  to  the  vast  amount  of  British  shipping  in  comparison  with  foreign  shipping, 

as  not  owing  in  any   way  to  restrictions  upon   loading,  6049-6051 Reiteration  of 

objections  to  an  inspection  of  the  loading  of  grain  ships  at  foreign  ports,  whilst  it  is  very 
expedient  to  maintain  the  practice  of  survey  at  the  port  of  discharge  in  England,  6061- 

6077 Belief  that  in  the  chief  grain-loading  ports  in  ^Europe  there  are  no   rules  in 

force  as    to    the    stowage   of  grain  cargoes,    6078 Varying   circumstances    uuder 

which  surveys  of  loading  at  foreign  ports  are  carried  out;  varying  lees  necessary, 
6079. 

[Fifth  Examination.] — Illustration  in  the  case  of  que  stions  of  loa'i-line,  of  the  difficulty 

which  arises  through  difference  of  opinion  between  skilled  offers,  p.  279 Statement 

showing  that  there  are  important  distinctions  between  the  functions  exercised  by  inspec- 
tors of  mines  and  factories  and  the  functions  exercised,  or  proposed  to  be  exercised,  by 
Board  of  Trade  surveyors  as  regards  the  loading  or  stowage  of  grain  cargoes,  p.  279. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  objections  whLh  apply  to  hard-and-fast  regulations 
respecting  grain-loading,  coupled  with  penalties  for  non-compliance  therewith,  6087, 
6088. 

Special  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  employment  of  a  class  of  high 

deep  steamers  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  when  their  attention  was  directed  into  the  far  less 
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important  question  of  the  loading  of  grain  ships,  6089-6091.  6109,  6110.  6119.  6182— 

6188 Regret  expressed  that  the  present  President  of  the  Board  has  not  had  sufficient 

time  to  devote  to  the  question  of  applying  restrictions  to  this  class  of  vessels,  6090.  6153. 

Several  inquiries  already  made  in  these  cases,  showing  the  danser  through  improper 
loading;  steps  taken  for  the  detention  of  these  vessels  when  unsafely  loaded,  C091. 
6186-6188. 

Further  explanation  that  when  ships  are  missing  inquiry  is  made  when  anything  is 
suspected  to  be  wrong;  report  always  obtained  from  the  owner,  there  being  otherwise 

great  difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence,  6092.  6107,  6108.  6131-6139.  6203-6210 

Utter  inaccuracy  of  a  statement  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  that  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
are  purposely  made  unintelligible,  6093. 

Reference  to  a  return  as  showing  that  Lord  Sandon  was  perfectly  justified  in  stating 

that  certain  vessels  were  loaded   with  general  cargo,  6094 Particulars  in  connection 

with  the  "Zanzibar"  and  the  way  in  which  loaded  <»n  her  last  voyage  from  New  York, 
she  having  been  missing  since  the  11th  January  1879;  this  vessel  was  one  of  the 
dangerous  class  before  alluded  to,  6094-6106.  6242,  6243 Excellence  of  the  super- 
vision of  the  port  warden  at  New  York,  under  which  the  "Zanzibar"  was  1  aded  ; 
question  as  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Board  in  this  case,  6094.  6097-6106.  6140-6143. 

.  Further  statement  as  to  the  Canadian  system  of  inspection  being  confined  to  a  small 

trade  in  the  summer  months,  and  mostly  from  one  port,  61 1 1-61 14 Amended  statistics 

submitted,  showing  the  increased  safety  of  British  ships  and  lives,  in  proportion  10  the 

tonnage,  6115.  6118 Earnest  desire  by  which  the  Board  of  Trade  has  always  been 

actuated   in   the    direction  of   saving  life,  though   unwise   interference  has    not    been 

approved,  61  ]  6,  6117 Great  improvement  already  effected  in  the  system  of  stowage 

of  grain;  several  causes  to  which  owing,  the  experience  gained  by  inquiries  being  very 
valuable,  6118,  6119.  6144,  6145.  6195-6198. 

Repudiation  of  the  suggestion  that  the  permanent  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
at  any  time  supplied  information   to  the  House  of  Commons  known  to  be  misleading, 

6120-6126 Selection  of  cases  for  inquiry  with   a  view  solely  to  ascertaining  the  real 

causes  of  loss,  6127,  6128 Outline  of  the  steps  taken  in  order  to  make  the  inquiries 

as  efficient  and  complete  as  possible,  6129,  6130 Great  anxiety  evinced  by  the  Board 

to  prosecute,  though,  for  various  reasons,  there  has  been  only  one  prosecution,  6146, 
6147,  6185. 

Heavy  penalty  resting  upon  the  owner  by  reason  of  his  liability  to  actions  by  the 

shippers  of  the  cargo,  614H Responsibility  of  the  master  to  the  owner  in  respect  of 

the  stowage ;  enhanced  responsibility  by  placing  the  penalty  on  the  ship  or  on  the  cargo, 
6149-6152. 

Examination  in  further  elucidation  of  witness'  objections  to  the  fixing  of  the  load-line 

by  the  Board  of  Trade,  6154-6179.  6252-6255.  6260.  6287-6294.  6336,  6337 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  it  is  only  the  negligent  shipowner  who  is  really  liable  10  pro- 
secution, 6175.  6191-6194.  6198-6202.  6256-6280. 

Facility  to  subsequent  inquiry  if  all  owners  loading  grain  at  Atlantic  ports  were  re- 
quired to  send  a  plan  of  the  cargo  and  a  section  of  the  ship  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  6180 
Objection  to  "liners"  being,  as  such,  excepted  from  restrictions  as  to  loading;  con- 
ditions under  which  they  might  be  exempted,  6181 Reiteration  of  the  view  that  the 

best  security  for  safety  is  the  responsibility  of  the  owner,  6185.  6198-6202 Decided 

opinion  that  foreign  ships  should  not  be  subjtct  to  the  proposed  legislation,  6190. 

Main  utility  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiries  in  eliciting  important  information  and  in 

leading  up  to  the  adoption  of  improved  precautions,  6195-6198.6218,  6219 Entire 

approval  of  the  liability  of  negligent  shipowners  in  respect  of  the  families  of  men  lost 
through  negligence,  6199. 

Consideration  and  approval  of  a  suggestion  (by  Mr.  Cohen)  that  the  master  should  he 
bound,  under  heavy  penalty,  to  hand  to  the  British  consul,  before  leaving  port,  a  mani- 
fest of  the  cargo,  showing  the  stowage  and  the  freeboard,  and  also  to  give  a  duplicate 
manifest  to  the  Customs'  authorities  on  arrival  in  port,  6211-6217. 

Publicity  given  by  witness*  Board  to  notices  of  required  precautions  when  proved  by 

inquiry  to  be  essential ;  illustration  in  the  case  of  coal  explosions,  62 18,  6219 Danger 

of  any  fixed  rules,  so  that  any  requirements  should  be  of  a  minimum  character,  and  should 

not   absolve    the  owner  from  responsibility,  6220-6228.  6287 Further  suggestion 

that  the  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  the  owner  to  show  that  proper  precautions  had 
been  taken  against  the  shifting  of  grain  cargoes,  6224-6228. 

Reiteration  of  witness9  views  on  the  question  of  international  law  as  affecting  foreign 
ships  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  country  in  respect  of  them,  6229-6235.  6312-6331 
Further  reference  to  the  complaints  made  by  Germany  and  by  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, as  regards  the  restrictions  in  English  ports  on  the  loading,  &c,  of  foreign  ships, 
6235,6236.6313-6331. 
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Question  considered  whether  there  might  not  be   increased    co-operation  between 
Lloyd's  Registry  and  the  Liverpool  Registry  and  the  Board  of  Trade  with  a  view  to  the 

latter  deriving  more  aid  from  the  agents  of  the  former,  6237,  6238 Beneficial  effects 

of  Mr,  Plimsoll's  agitation,  though  his  views  are  not  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 

his  statements  are  exaggerated,  0239,  6240 Importance  of  prosecutiug  as  a  means  of 

deterring  negligent  shipowners,  6241. 

Improvement  of  late  in  the  construction  of  vessels  of  the  "  Zanzibar  "  type,  6242- 

6245 Complaints  received  from  the  Black  Sea  as  to  the  loading  of  British  grain  ships, 

6246,  6247 Information  obtained  from  the  Customs   as  to  the  freeboard  of  vessels 

lost  after  leaving:  England,  6248-6251 Belief  as  to  the  very  rare  losses  of  ships 

through  criminal  negligence ;  expediency,  however,  of  legislation  applying  to  these  cases, 
6272-6280. 

Explanation  that  witness  does  not  condemn  steamers  of  a  narrow  and  deep  type,  save 

in  connection  with  the  way  in   which  loaded,  6281-6286.  6302-6306 Importance 

attached  to  a  suggestion  that  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  the  owner  shall  be 

deemed  to  have  loaded  down  to  his  own  load-line,  6295-6298 Further  reference  to 

the  inspection  applied  to  passenger  and  emigrant  ships,  witness  submitting  that  there  is 
not  the  same  case  for  interference  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  regards  cargo  vessels,  6299- 
631 1 .  6350-6355, 

Use  made  by  the  Board  of  the  record  required  to  be  made  by  owners  as  to  their  load- 
line,  6332-6335 Further  reference  to  the  loss  of  several  steamers  of  a  certain  class  in 

the  Atlantic  trade  through  improper  stowage  of  the  cargo ;  ignorance  of  the  owners  as  to 

what  constituted  stability,  6338-6343 Question  considered  whether  the   Board  of 

Trade  should  not  comprise  officers  better  competent  to  advise  in  matters  affecting  the 
stability  of  ships ;  reference  hereon  to  the  Admiralty  system  of  inspection,  6344-6355. 
6372-6374. 

Objections  to  some  provisions  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  6356,  6357 Refer- 
ence to  the  large  number  of  cases  of  improper  stowage  of  grain,  or  shifting  of  the  cargo, 
as  compared  with  the  limited   penalties   enforced  ;  great  pains  taken,  however,  by  the 

Board  of  Trade  with  a  view  to  prosecution,  6358-6361 Grounds  for  concluding  that 

cargoes   have  shifted  after    every  precaution   has  been  taken,  6362-6365.  6369-6371 

Explanation  that  witness  has  never  approved  of  the  voluntary  load-line,  6366- 

6368. 

Fittings  (Grain  Ships).  Suggestions  as  to  the  fittings  and  structural  arrangements  desir- 
able in  steamers  so  that  grain  may  be  carried  in  bulk  with  reasonable  safety;  cost  in- 
volved, Henderson  1511-1530.  1538-1544 Sufficient  precaution  if  the  ship  were  fitted 

under  Board  of  Trade  inspection,  and  if  the  master  were  responsible  for  subsequent  alter- 
ations, ib.  1585-1589. 

Further  explanations  as  to  the  form  and  character  of  the  partitions  desirable  in 
different  vessels,  so  that  grain  may  be  loaded  in  bulk  with  safety ;  in  sailing  ships  there 
should  be  properly  constructed  shifting-boards  from  the  ceiling  to  the  deck,  Henderson 
1590-1602.   1612,   1613.  1702-1704.  1740.   1896-1899.  193^1938.  19527!955-  ^Q2* 

l993 Comparative  cost  of  iron  partitions,  in  connection  with  loading  in  bulk,  and 

of  bags,  ib.  1672-1683 Evidence  adverse  to  the  compulsory  loading  of  any  portion 

of  the  cargo  in  bags ;  that  is,  by  applying  precautions  as  to  bulk-heads  and  shifting- 
boards  when  grain  is  loaded  in  bulk,  Palmer  3331-3339.  3356-3360 Requirements  of 

Lloyd's  Register  as  to  provision  of  proper  deck  fittings  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  Martell 

5372- 

See  also  Bulk-heads.         Ceiling  and  Lining.         Shifting  of  Cargoes,  8fc. 

Foreign  Ports.  Considerable  portion  of  the  grain  trade  carried  on  between  foreign  ports 
where  the  British  Government  cannot  interfere,  Farrer  5651. 

See  also  Survey  and  Inspection. 

Foreign  Ships: 

1.  Statistics  as  to  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Foreign  Skips  engaged  in  the 

Grain  Trade. 

2.  Losses  of  Foreign  Ships. 

3.  Question  of  applying  to  Foreign  Skipping  Legislative  Restrictions  as  to 

Loading j  frc. ;  strong  Objections  thereto  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

4.  Question  of  a  Differential  Duty. 

5.  Effect  upon  British  Shipping  if  subjected  to  Restrictions  from  which  Foreign 

Ships  are  free. 

1.  Statistics  as  to  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Foreign  Ships  engaged  in  the  Grain 
Trade  : 

Details  relative  to  the  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  ships  and  of  foreign  steamships 
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1.  Statistics  as  to  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Foreign  Ships,  Sfc. — continued. 

importing  grain  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870,;  aggregate  tonnage  of  more  than  a 

million,  chiefly  in  sailing  ships,  Farrer  5580,  5581 There  weie  3,007  failing  ships 

and  310  steamships,  ib.  5581 The  tonnage  of  the  sailing  ships  was  835,262,  and  of 

the  steamships,  203,  343,  ib. 

Account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  imported  grain  from  foreign 
countries  and  British  possessions  during  the  years  1877,  1878,  and  1879,  including  their 
repeated  voyages,  distinguishing  between  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  between  the  several 
countries  whence  arrived,  and  also  between  vessels  wiih  two-thirds  or  more  of  grain  in 
bulk,  and  vessels  with  less  than  two-thirds  in  bulk,  App.  324-335. 

Fuither  account  containing  similar  particulars  in  respect  of  vessels  that  imported 
grain  into  twelve  of  the  principal  coin-importing  ports  in  1879,  App.  336-35?. 

2.  Losses  of  Foreign  Skips  : 

Much  laiger  proportionate  1<  ss  of  British  than  of  foreign  grain-laden  ships;  pro- 
bable cause  of  the  greater  safety  of  the  latter,  Farrer  5.382-5585.  5590,  5591. 

Returns  showing  the  nationality  of  vessels  repotted  as  foundered  or  missing  during  the 
years  1877-79,  App.  355-357- 

3.  Question  of  applying  to  Foreign  Shipping  Legislative  Restrictions  as  to  Loading, 

8fc.  ;  strong  Objections  thereto  on  the  part  of' the  Board  of  Trade: 

Means  of  compelling  foreign  ships,  which  come  to  British  port*,  to  adopt  the  proposed 

regulations  as  to  grain  loading,  Plimsollii^\i  252.460-463 Expediency  of  inspection 

by  the  Board  of  Trade   when   foreign  ships  come  into  British  poits,  ib.  582-585 

Prospect  of  foreign  shipowners  and  met  chants  adopting  bag  loading,  irrespective  of 
penalties,  Dickinson  980-984. 

Doubt  whether  Italian  and  other  foreign  ships  are  restricted  by  the  laws  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  as  to  the  method  in  which  they  may  be  loaded  in  the  United  States,  Glover 

2904-2911.  2960,  2961 Difficulty  in  applying  British  legislation  to  foreign  vessels; 

American  regulations  are,  however,  applied  to  British  and  other  vessels  arriving  at  New 
York,  Palmer  3439*344 4- 

Expediency  of  submitting  foreign  ships  to  the  same  enactments  as  English  ships,  Laws 

4090.  4149-4156.  4293-4297 Opinion  that  if  regulations  were  adopted  with  regard 

to  foreign  vessels  in  English  ports,  foreign  governments  would  have  just  reason  to  object, 
ib.  4153-4156. 

Disapproval  of  making  any  regulations  which  would  affect  foreign  vessels;  possibility 
that  foreign  goveinments  might  retaliate   by    imposing  restrictions   on    British   ships, 

Leyland  4602-4607.  4651-4653.  4694,  4695 Inexpediency  of  confining  legislation  to 

British  shipping,  and  not  imposing  the  same  regulations  on  foreign  vessels,  Dunlop  4949. 
5016,  5017. 

Careful  manner  in  which  the  foreign  ships  carrying  grain  have  been  loaded ;  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  ihe  grain  which  comes  into  Queenstown  brought  by  foreign  vessels, 
Cummins  5 1 1 0-51 20. 

Decided  opinion  that  foreign  ships  should  be  placed  under  the  same  regulations  as 
British  ships  in  respect  of  bulk  loading;  proposed  restriction  upon  the  former  when  they 
enter  British  ports,  Martell  5271-5275-  5287-5289.  5340,  5341.  5490,  5491. 

Extract  quoted  from  Halleck's  International  Law  to  the  effect  that  any  enactment  by 
this  country  affecting  British  ships  in  foreign  parts  could  be  resisted  by  foreign  nations 

as  contrary  to  international  law,  Farrer  5508,  5509 Quotation  from  correspondence 

in  1876  between  Canada  and  this  country,  as  showing  the  objections  then  urged  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  against  Imperial  regulations  for  foreign  ships,  ib.  5510-5514 Inter- 
ference authorised  by  the  Act  of  1876  with  foreign  ships  on  two  points;  that  is,  for  over- 
loading in  this  country,  and  for  bringing  deck  loads  above  a  certain  height  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  winter  months,  ib.  5515-5517.  5519. 

Evidence  as  to  Get  man  and  other  foreiun  shipowners  being  strongly  opposed  to  British 
regulations  as  to  grain  loading,  &c. ;  reprisals  apprehended,  Farrer  5643  tt  seq. ;  5570- 
5773*  597°"5972.  5985-5987 Serious  injury  to  British  shipping  if  foreign  govern- 
ments were  driven  into    reprisals,  ib.  5557.  5571 Decided  objection    to    applying 

to  foreign  vessels  any  compulsory  regulations  as  to  loading  grain  in  bags,  ib.  5763. 

Explanation  with  reference  to  the  question  of  foreign  ships  being  amenable  to  the  port 

regulations  of  the  country  to  which  they  go,  Farrer  5767-5769 Frequent  instances 

of  complaint  by  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  port  regulations  in  foreign  countries, 
ib.  5974. 

Great  caution  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  order  not  to  provoke  foreign  countries 
by  applying  the  restrictions  in  the  Act  of  1876  as  to  the  loading  of  foreign  ships,  Farrer 
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3.  Question  of  applying  to  Foreign  Shipping  Legislative  Restrictions  y^c. — contf. 

6000-6002 Decided  opinion  further  expressed  that  foreign  ship*  should  not  be  subject 

to  the  proposed  legislation,  Farter  6190. 

Reiteration  of  witness'  views  on  the  question  of  international  law  as  affecting  foreign 
ships,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  country  in   respect  of  them,  Farter  6209-6-235.  6312- 

6331 Fu  1  ther  reference  to  the  complaints  made  by  Germany  and    by   Sweden  and 

Noiway  as  regards  the  restrictions  iu  English  ports  on  the  loading,  &c.  of  foreign  ships, 
ib.  6-235,  6236.  6313-6331. 

4.  Question  of  a  Differential  Duty : 

Pressure  upon  Norwegian,  Italian,  and  other  foreign  vessels  to  adopt  precautions  in 
the  way  of  bag  loading  by  putting  some  import  duty  on  grain  in  bulk,    Glover  2394. 

2483.    2790,  2791 Great  difficulty  in   the  matter  of  British   legislation   for  foreign 

ships,  the  best  mode  of  interference  being  to  impose  a  differential  duty  on  cargoes  loaded 
in  bulk,  ib.  3°34-3°37- 

5.  Effect  vpon  British  Shipping  if  subjected  to  Restrictions  from  which  Foreign 

Ships  are  free : 

Means  of  providing  against  foreign  ships  coming  to  British  ports  having  any  undue 
advantage  over  British  ships  in  respect  of  the  method  of  loading  grain,  Plimsoll  460-463. 

Question  considered  whether  the  proposed  regulations  as  to  British   ships  would  not 

send  trade  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  Dickinson  1223-1227 Apprehension  lest  the 

compuNory   use  of  bags  in  all  trades  would  give  an  undue  ad\ant*ge  to  foreign  ships, 
Henderson  1793-1795.  1807-1809.  1838.  1039. 

Prejudicial  effect  upon  British  shipping  in  tl»e  grain  trade  if  placed  uniler  regulations 

as  to  fittings,  &c,  which  do  not  apply  to  foreign  vessels,   Spring  2182-2189 Great 

hardship  in  applying  restrictions  to  British  ships  with  grain  from  America,  which  can- 
not be  applied  to  foreign  ships,  Glover  3122-3125. 

Disadvantage  to  British  as  compared   with  foreign  ships  if  the  former  only  are  placed 

undrr  restrictions  as  to  loading  in  bags,  Palmer  3361-3363 Decided  opinion  that  if 

it  is  made  compulsory  to  load  the  whole  of  the  ships  with  bags  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
assiting  foreign  shipping  interests  and  of  handicapping  our  own,  Laws  4298,  4299. 

See  also  French  Ships.         Getmany.        Peru.         Sweden  and  Norway. 

«  Forest  Belle"  The.     Analysis  of  report  of  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  grain  laden, 

App.  359 Paper  containing  particulars,  and   showing  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 

the  couit,  ib.  382,  383. 

Foundered  Ships.     See  Loss  of  Ships  and  of  Lives. 

ss  Franconia"  The.  Reference  to  the  case  of  the  "  Franconia,"  and  to  the  failure  of  the 
prosecution  instituted  by  the  British  Government;  distinct  refusal  of  Germany  to  recog- 
nise British  jurisdiction,  Farrer  5565-5567 — —Considerable  discontent  in  Germany 
respecting  the  case  of  the  "  Fram  ouia,"  ib.  5972. 

Free-Board.  Conclusion  that  the  cause  of  loss  in  the  Atlantic  trade  is  not  a  question  of 
grain  carrying  at  all,  but  is  chiefly  a  question  of  free-board  ;  necessity  for  at  least  four  or 
five  feet  more  free-board   than  is  the  rule  at  present,    Dunlop  4792-4794.  4801,  4802. 

7873. 

Sufficient  free-board  a  great  consideration  as  regards  the  safety  of  grain-laden  ships, 

Martell  5247 Question  of  free-bvaid  not  considered  by  Lloyd's  Registry  as  part  of 

their  duty,  ib.  5248. 

Information  obtained  from  the  Customs  as  to  the  free-board  of  vessels  lost  after 
leaving  England,  Farrer  6248-6251. 

See  also  Load-line*         Overloading. 

French  Ships.     Instances  of  French  shipa  loaded   in  bags  whilst  English  ships  alongside 

are  loaded  in  bulk,  FlimsoU  118.   195 Belief  as  to  there  being  French  regulations 

compelling  the  use  of  bags,  ib.  519. 

Strong  feeling  evinced  by  France  against  British  legislation  interfering  with  French 
vessels  even  in  English  waters ;  hence  the  inoperativeness  of  the  French  Fishery  Treaty, 
Farrer  5567-557°- 

G. 

Galatz.  Explanation  in  connection  with  the  practice  adopted  at  this  port  iu  the  loading 
of  grain  ships,  App.  320. 
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General  Cargoes.     Return  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  showing  the  annual  losses  of 

British  vessels  carrying  general  cargoes   in  each  of  the  years  1873-79,  Farrer  13 

Instances  of  steamers  with  general  cargoes,  as  well  as  grain  steamers,  arriving  with  a 
list,  Dickinson  1074-1077. 

Comment  upon  the  restrictions  applied  under  the  Act  39  &  40  Vict  (1876),  in  cases 
where  more  than  one-third  of  the  cargo  consists  of  grain ;  precautions  already  taken  in 

these  cases  irrespectively  of  the  Act,   Glover  3054-3062 Entire  cargoes  of  grain  in 

bulk  never  carried  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  either  in  steamer  or  in  sailing  ships ;  mixed 
cargoes  carried  by  witness'  firm  in  all  cases,  except  from  California,  Dunlop  4867-4872. 
4885-4888.  4915-4918. 

Analysis  of  reports  of  inquiries  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1879  and  1880  in  respect  of 
ten  ships  laden  with  different  kinds  of  cargo,  foundered  or  missing,  App.  363. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  ships  partly  loaded  with  grain  not  exceeding 
one-half  of  their  total  dead  weight  of  cargo,  and  loaded  up  with  cotton,  wool,  flax,  flour 
in  barrels,  and  suitable  cargo,  which  saves  the  grdin  or  seed  from  shifting,  shall  be 
exempted  from  carrying  such  grain  or  seed  in  bags,  Rep.  iv. 

See  also  Board  of  Trade,  6. 

Germany.  Evidence  showing  the  strong  and  repeated  objections  on  the  part  ofGermany  against 
interference  by  this  country  under  the  Act  of  1876,  with  German  shipping;  retaliatory 
measures  threatened  by   Germany,  Farrer  5543-5560.  557°-5573-  6235,  6236.  6313- 

6331 Assurance  given  to  Germany  that  the  Act  should   be  so  administered  as  to 

cause  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  foreign  ships ;  no  German  ship  has,  in  fact, 
been  detained,  but  any  such  detention  would  doubtless  cause  much  political  difficulty, 
and  might  lead  to  reprisals  by  Germany,  ib.  5550.  5560-5564, 

Grounds  upon  which  the  German  shipowners  objected  to  their  vessels  being  subject  to 
the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1876 ;  unfounded  apprhension  on  their  part  that 
the  Act  would  be  partially  administered,  to  the  prejudice  of  German  ships,  Farrer  5554- 

5556.    5572,  5573.  5586 Apprehension  further    exprsssed  lest    Germany  might  be 

provoked  into  applying  vexatious  restrictions  to  British  ships,  ib.  5985-5987. 

See  also  "  Franconia"  The. 

Glasgow,  Explanation  that  witness  represents  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Anchor  line 
and  other  lines  sailing  from  Glasgow,  engaged  as  grain  carriers,  Dunlop  4745,  4746 
Sundry  details  relative  to  the  ships  of  the  Glasgow  lines  as  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed restrictions  as  to  the  method  of  loading  grain,  ib.  4747  et  seq. Examination 

with  reference  io  the  mode  now  adopted  by  these  ships,  in  carrying  grain ;  shifting 
boards  carried  to  the  keelson  used  only  on  the  homeward,  and  never  in  the  outward, 
voyages,  ib9  4747,  4748.  5°35-5<M°-  505o-5°52-  5076-5080. 

Account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  distinguishing  sailing  and  steam, 
that  imported  grain  into  the  port  of  Glasgow  in  the  year  1879,  distinguishing  also  between 
vessels  with  two-thirds  or  more  of  grain  in  bulk,  and  vessels  with  less  than  two-thirds 
in  bulk,  App.  346,  347. 

Gloucester.  Account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  and  of  steam  vessels 
that  imported  grain  into  the  port  of  Gloucester  in  the  year  1879;  distinction  between, 
vessels  with  two-thirds  or  more  of  grain  in  bulk  and  vessels  with  less  than  two-thirds 
in  bulk,  App.  342,  343 Similar  account  for  the  week  ended  22nd  November  1879; 

**.  353- 
Glover,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Extensive  experience  of  witness  as  member  of 
the  firm  of  Glover  Brothers,  steamship  owners  and  brokers,  2210-2213 He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  Lloyd's  Registry,  and 
of  the  committee  of  the  General  Shipowners'  Society  ;  he  believes  that  his  opinions  are 
those  of  the  majority  of  these  bodies,  2214-2219. 

Evidence  given  by  witness  before  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Commission,  and  now  quoted, 
as  to  the  causes  of  losses  of  ships  over  a  period  of  ten  years  previously  to  the  Commission, 

2220-2223 Comparison  between  the  foregoing  figures  and  figures  derived  from  the 

Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  last  three  years;  great  reduction  in  the  latter  period 
in  the  per-centage  of  losses  from  defective  equipment,  over-loading,  and  other  causes 
for  which  owners  might  be  considered  to  be  responsible,  2222-2231. 

Data  for  the  conclusion  that  the  per-centage  of  losses  from  sea  perils  have  much  in- 
creased in  the  last  three  years  as  compared  with  the  previous  ten  years,  2222-2226 

Large  reduction  in  the  latter  period  in  the  proportion  of  losses  from  neglect  of  the  crews, 
inattention,  and  carelessness,  2222.  2226,  2227. 

Very  few  grain-laden  steamers  lost  in  the  years  1875,  1877,  and  1878  ;  heavy  casual- 
ties in  the  years  1872,  1873,  and  1879,  the  weather  having  been  very  bad,  2228 

Large  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  grain  carried  in  1879  as  compared  with  1875,  whilst 
witness  submits  that  there  is  no  increase  in  the   number   of  casualties,  2228,  2229. 

2236- 
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2236-2239 Several  causes,  irrespectively  of  legislation,  to  which  the  decreased  pro- 
portion of  preventible  losses  is  due,  2230-2235. 

Argument  that  compulsory  loading  of  grain  cargoes  entirely  in  bags  would  lead  to 
an  increase  of  casualties  ;  that  is,  through  the  weight  being  raised  in  height,  and  through 
an  increased  weight  being  carried  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  2240-2254 Convey- 
ance of  grain  in  bags  by  sailing  vessels  from  California,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand; 
less  instability  in  such  cases  than  where  steamers  are  employed,  2255-2258— —  Several 
countries  whence  grain  is  now  shipped  in  ba^s,  the  proposed  enactment  not  being  re- 
quired in  these  places,  2257-2260. 

Statistics  relative  to  the  trade  in  grain  in  British  ships  from  Baltic  poits;  almost 
total  immunity  from  loss,  though  there  are  no  compulsory  regulations,  and  the  grain  was 

loaded  in  bulk,  2260-2274 Conclusion  that  the  Baltic  trade  should  be  exempted  from 

the  Bill,  2261.  2268.  2275 Approval  of  proper  shifting  boards  being  made  com- 
pulsory, 2263-2265.  2283. 

Information  relative  to  the. grain  trade  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean;  ex- 
ceedingly  few  losses,  there  being  no  justification  for  Parliamentary  interference,  2276- 

2284 Decided  objection    to   compulsory  loading    in    bags    in   the    Black  Sea  and 

Mediterranean  trades,  though  suitable  bulkheads  and  shifting  boards  might  be  enforced, 
2282-2284. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  justification  for  enforcing  the  loading  of 
oats  in  bags  in  Prince  Edward's  Island;  increased  expense  thereby,  whilst  improved 
precautious  are  now  applied  to  loading  in  bulk,  2285-2291. 

Inference  from  the  experience  in  the  Canadian  trade  that  it  is  not.  necessary  to  bag 

whole  cargoes,   2292 Reference    also  to  the  operation  of  the  Canadian  system  as 

tending  to  show  that  the  first  clause  of  the   Bill  should   apply  to  cargoes  with  more 

than  two-ihirds  in  grain,  instead  of  more  than  one-third,  2292-2296 Explanation  as 

to  the  evasion  by  witness9  firm,  of  the  Canadian  regulations  in  force  prior  to  1873  ; 
subsequent  revision  of  the  regulations,  so  that  witness  now  complies  with  them,  though 
they  involve  increased  cost,  2296-2308.  2319. 

Statement  showing  that  out  of  1,312  sailing  vessels  loaded  wholly  or  partly  with 
grain  in  New  York  in  1879,  on'y  510  weie  loaded  in  bulk,  and  that  of  the  latter  only 

forty-eight  were  British,  2310-2314.   2320-5322 Less  stringency  and  less  cost  of 

the  regulations  in  the  States  than  in  Canada,  2319 Good  result  of  the  underwriters' 

rules  in  New  York  as  to  grain  loading  ;  beneficial  system  of  inspection  also  as  carried 

out  by  Mr.  Vining,  2324,  2325.  2328-2332 Difficulty  in  applying  the  provisions  in 

the  Bill  to  New  York ;  conclusion,  moreover,  that  theie  is  no  case  for  legislative  inter- 
ference as  regards  vessels  from  this  port,  2326-2333. 

[Second  Examination.]  Explanation  as  to  the  data  upon  which  witness  founded  the 
figures  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  as  to  the  per-centage  of  losses  from  different 
causes,  2334,  *335*  2680-2685. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  very  small  number  of  British  &hips  loaded  in  bulk  in  New 
York,  in  1879,  whilst  out  of  the  total  number  so  loaded  only  one  was  lost,  2336-2345 

Loss  of  several  vessels  from  New  York  in   1879  loaded  wholly  or  partly  in  bags, 

2346.  2383-2385 Large  majority  of  British,  Norwegian,  and  Italian   ships  loaded 

wholly  or  partly  in  bags  in  New  York,  2346.  2386. 

Information  as  to  the  regulations  required  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Vining,  in  the  loading  of 
grain  ships  in  New  York,  and  as  to  his  views  in  approval  of  bulk  loading,  provided  there 

are  proper  precautions  as  to  shifting  boards,   &c,  2347-2354. Witness  repeats  that 

he  decidedly  approves  of  stringent  regulations  as  to  shifting  boards,  2351-2353 Loss 

of  seven  out  of  820  British  steamers  loaded  in  New  York  in  1879;  none  of  the  lost 
vessels  were  wholly  laden  with  grain  in  bulk,  2355-2358. 

Particulars  as  to  the  number  of  ships  with  grain  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  Orleans,  respectively,  in  1879,  and  the  very  small  number  lost,  2358-2365.  2371, 

2372 Extent  to  which  the  regulations  in  the  American  ports  are  compulsory,  2365- 

2370 Opinion  of  Mr.  John  Dick,  Port  Warden  of  Quebec,  that  compulsory  loading 

in  bags  would  not  insure  greater  safety  from  American  ports,  2372-2377. 

Conclusion  that  there  would  be  more  losses  of  grain  steamers  if  loaded  eutirely  in  bags  ; 

different  system  of  loading  in  the  case  of  sailing  ships,  2377-2382 Obstacles  to  a 

comparison  between  the  results  in  the  grain  trade  from  California  and  from  New  York, 
on  account  of  the  much  less  dangerous  voyages  in  the  Pacific  than  in  the  Atlantic,  2381- 

2385 Inexpediency  of  the  proposed  legislative  interference  with  the  conduct  of  trade, 

owners  being  prepared  to  do  voluntarily  all  that  is  necessary,  but  being  checked  in  so 
doing  till  they  know  what  Government  is  about  to  do,  2387-2390.  2448. 

Objection  to  the  principle  of  compelling  the  carrier  of  goods  to  provide  packages,  2391- 
2394 Pressure  upon  Norwegian,  Italian,  and  other  foreign  vessels  to  adopt  precau- 
tions in  the  way  of  bag  loading,  by  putting  some  import  duty  on  grain  in  bulk,  2394 
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—Sundry  details  relative  to  the  cost  of  bigs,  and  of  loading  in  bags,  as  shown  by  their 
use  in  several  of  witness'  ships  with  cargoes  from  New  York  and  Montreal;  considerable 
outlay  involved,  2395-2409.  2826,  2827. 

Opinion  as  to  the  injustice  of  the  liability  of  the  shipowner  for  the  acts  of  the  captain  ; 
tendency,  moreover,  of  the  present  liability  of  owners  and  captains  to  induce  concealment 
of  the  real  cause  of  loss  in  some  cases,  2410-2421 View  of  shipbuilders  and  ship- 
masters that  losses  are  not  caused  by  structural  weakness,  2422 Grounds  for  the  con- 
clusion that  with  efficient  regulations  water-ballast  ships  are  safer  than  others,  2422- 
2426. 

Statement  showing  a  gradual  reduction  since  1875  in  the  premiums  of  insurance  in 
the  Atlantic  grain  trade;  inference  as  to  the  risk  being  on  the  decline,  2426-2428.  2444 
— —  Dis>ent  from  certain  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  variation  in  the  rates  of  insurance 
in  the  Atlantic  trade,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the  rate  when  grain  is  carried 
in  bags,  2429-2442. 

Advantage   of  grain    cargoes  in  so  far  as  an  equal  distribution   of    the    weight  is 

secured  over  the  whole  vessel,  2443 Expediency  of  limiting  further  legislation  to  the 

Atlai  tic  trade,  and   of  excepting  the   Baltic  and   Mediterranean,   2443,    2444.   2451 
Reference  to  careless  and  rapid  loading,  especially  in  bulk,  as  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  loss,  2445,  2446 Conclusion  that  overloading  is  ihe  main  cause  of  loss,  2447. 

Approval  of  the  enforcement  of  shifting  boards  from  the  deck  to  the  keelson,  2448- 

-2451.  2457.  2462.  2540.  2673-2679 Approval  also  (if  legislation  be  insisted  upon) 

of  compulsory  bagging  to  the  extent  of  one-third,  or  rather  of  one-fourth,  in  the  Atlantic 
trade;  that  is,  iu  the  case  of  heavy  grain,  and  where  the  shipment  is  not  controlled  by  a 
local  body,  as  in  Montreal  and  New  Yoik,  2451-2456.  2463.  2542.  2545-2549.  2581, 
2582.  2676 Objection  to  any  interference  with  the  loading  of  light  grain,  2451. 

Comment  upon  the  action  of  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  a  load-line  ;  grounds  for  the 
statement,  that  whilst  Parliament  pretended  to  effect  some  good  in  this  direction,  its  in- 
terference has   been  mischievous  rather  than   otherwise,  2451.  2496,  2497.  2584-2587. 

2618-2646 Suggestions  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  fixing  a  load-line,  if 

further  Parliamentary  interference  in  the  matter  be  decided  upon ;  expediency  of  this 
being  done  through  the  shipowner,  shipbuilder,  and  Lloyd's  surveyor  jointly,  rather  than 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  owners,  2451.  2490-2514.  2583-2594.  2646-2672. 

Objection  to  transverse  bulkheads  being  insisted  upon,  2458.  2673-2675 Disap- 
proval also  of  compulsory  interference  as  to  the  size  of  the  hold  for  conveyance  of  grain 

in  bulk,  2459-2461 Comparative  uselessness  of  precautions  and  penalties  nt  the  port 

of  arrival,  any  interference  being  best  applied  at  the  port  of  shipment  through  the  con- 
suls, 2464-2482. 

Further  objection  to  any  increase  of  legislative  interference  with  the  conduct  of  the 
grain  trade,  improved  precautions  being  voluntarily  adopted  and  the  losses  being  steadily 
diminishing,  2477.  253^>  2539«  2544-2565.  2571.  2602-2617 Direct  interest  of  ship- 
owners in  the  diminution  of  losses,  2478  —  Belief  that  the  clause  imposing  double  dues 
through  the  harbour  authorities,  for  neglect  of  regulations  will  never  work,  2479-2482. 
2789 Any  iuteiference  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  differential  duty,  2483. 

Grounds  for  the  statement  that  there  has  been  great  abuse  in  the  matter  of  overloading 
and  of  the  non-enforcement  of  the  regulations  for  its  prevention;  expediency  of  enforcing 
the  existing  law  before  doing  anything  more,  2481-2488.  2566-2568.  2583-2588.  2598- 

2601.  2761 Opinion  that  the  Canadian  regulations  have  been   carried  too  far  and 

are  unduly  expensive,  2515-2521 Consideration  of  the  New  York   1  emulations  as 

applied  through  the  underwriters  at?d  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Vining ;  reasons 
for  underwriters  in  England  not  adopting  similar  regulations  in  this  country,  2522-2546. 
2569-2572—- Comparatively  small  amount  of  overloading  in  England  for  which  checks 
are  required,  2535,  2536. 

Special  danger  of  the  Atlantic  voyage  from  America,  so  that  precautions  are  needed 
as  regards  heavy  grain,  though  the  legislative  interference  should  not  be  great,  2537- 

2565 Importance  of  ceiling  being  attended  to  in  the  Atlantic  grain  trade,  2540.  2677- 

2679— Further  reference  to  the  loss*  s  from  New  York  as  not  justifying  the  proposed 

interferenca  with   bulk-loading,  2562.  2571.  2692-2708.  2751.  2779 Decided  value 

of  the  regulations  in  New  Yoik  as  to  the  load-line  and  the  stowage,  2569-2572. 

Fallacy  to  which  statistics  are  <>pen  as  to  the  relative  losses  of  steamers  and  sailing 

Yessels,  2573,  2574 Conclusion  that  the  dimensions  of  vessels  have  nothing  to  do 

with  their  being  lost;  very  safe  character  of  long  and  narrow  vessels  when  properly  loaded, 

2575-2580 Further  comment  upon  the  system  of  an  owner's  load-line  as  exceedingly 

absurd  and  delusive ;  singular  want  of  intelligence  displayed  by  Parliament  in  this 
matter,  2584-2586.  2618-2648. 

Occurrence  of  cases  of  overloading  irrespectively  of  loading  in  bulk  or  in  bags;  this  is, 

in  fact,   the  chief  evil   requiring  correction,    2595-2601 Justification   of  a  certain 

amount 
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amount  of  interference  in  the  Atlantic  trade  on  account  of  its  danger,  this  not  applying 
to  other  trades,  2602-2617.  2746-2763. 

Further  explanations  in  detail  relative  to  the  figures  submitted   by  witness  as  to  the 

losses  of  grain  ships  in  the  Americnn  trade  in  different  years,  2680-2708 Need   for 

-  -     -  -         De- 

•roval 
inspected 
by  him,  2709-2711. 

Expediency  of  an  obligation  to  provide  bags  falling  upon  the  merchant  and  not  upon 

the  shipowner,  2712-2715 Requirement  of  witness  only  in  the  American  trade  to 

load  a  portion  in  bags,   2716,  2717 Explanation  with   further  reference  to  the  cost 

represented  by  the  use  of  bags  in  the  case  01  witness'  ships  from  America  ;  several  items 
involved,  the  total  for  hire,  &c,  amounting  to  1  *.  3  J  d.  per  quarter  of  grain,  2718-2745. 

Further  approval  of  compulsory  shifting  boards  from  keelson  to  deck,  though  not 
really  tequiied  in  the  Baltic  trade,  2746-2748 Mistake  in  the  Board  of  Trade  inter- 
fering where  there  are  local  authorities  at  ports  who  apply  regulations  and  give  certificates, 

2749,  2750 Reiteration  of  the  proposition  that  legislati\e  interference  is  unwise  and 

needless,  in  view  of  the  present  condition  and  conduct  of  the  grain  trade,  2750-2767. 

Small  loss  of  life  and  property  in  the  Atlantic  trade  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 

the  operations,  2751.  27U4-2766 There  is  no  case  for  interference  in  the  Baltic  trade, 

nor  the  Mediterranean,  2752.   2757 System  of  bag  loading  already  in  operation  in 

India  and   New  Zealand,  so  that  interference  is  needless,  2752-2754 Reference  to 

linseed  as  not  requiring  to  be  placed  under  the  Bill,  2755-2759 Nor  is  any  inter- 
ference required  with  the  Black  Sea  trade,  2759,  2760. 

Belief  further  expressed  that  losses  do  not  arise  from  any  shifting  of  bulk  cargoes,  but 

rather  from  overloading  ;  delusion  existing  on  the  former  point,  2767-2788 -Instances 

of  ships  having  a  list  the  car^o  shifting  or  settling ;  this  is  not  generally  a  very  serious 
matter,  2773-2775.  2780-2788 Effect  alike  upon  foreign  and  British  ships  by  im- 
posing a  duty  on  grain  imported  in  bulk,  2790,  2791. 

Impracticability  of  regulations  in  this  country  for  preventing  hasty  loading  in  America ; 

the  captains  should  check  this  mischief,  2792-2796 Probable  cause  of  the  practice  of 

shipping  in   bags  from  California,  2797-2799 Conveyance  of  wheat  in   bags  from 

Chili  by  sailing  vessel,  2800,  2801 General  practice  of  carrying  and  delivering  grain 

by  weight,  and  not  by  measure,  2802-2808. 

Exceptional  instances  of  English  shipowners  who  do   not  exercise  reasonable  care, 

2810-2812 Doubt  as  to  any  owners  over-insuring  against  loss;  practice  of  witness 

not  to    insure  fully,  2813-2821 Opinion  that  loading  one-fourth  in    bugs   in    the 

Atlantic  trade  should  apply  to  sailing  vessels  as  well  as  steamers,  2822-2825. 

[Third  Examination.]  Explaration  that  the  Canadian  regulations  do  not  require  so 
lar^e  a  proportion  as  one-third  of  the  cargo  in  bags,  and  that  witness  recommends  one- 
fouith  as  the  maximum  requirement,  2829-2830— — Non-objecction  to  an  obligation  in 
certain  cases  to  carry  'tween  deck  cargo  in  bags  from  Atlantic  ports,  2831-2833. 

Result  of  certain  tables  and  statistics  that  the  loss  of  grain  ships  from  the  United  States 
was  three-quarter  per  cent.,  2833.  2835 Loss  of  twenty  six  per  cent,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Black  Sea  trades,  2833,  2834 Loss  of  sixty-four  per  cent,  in  the  Baltic 

trade,  2834,  *835- 

Investigation  of  the  statistics  of  mortality  of  seamen,  as  compared  with  the  mortality 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  of  soldiers;  conclusion*  that  the  former  is  not  excessive,  is 
steadily  on  the  decrease,  and  offers  no  justification  lor  the  proposed  legislation  respecting 
grain  ships,  2835-2848— — Calculation  that  about  one-half  of  the  mortality  of  seamen  is 
due  to  drowning ;  impossibility  of  entirely  preventing  deaths  from  this  cause,  2838- 
2848. 

Beneficial  operation  of  Lloyd's,  and  similar  associations,  rather  than  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, in  the  reduction  of  casualties,  2849-2852 Improvement  due  mainly  to  the 

exertions  of  the  shipowners,  2850. 

Conviction  further  expressed  that  there  are  more  preventible  losses  due  to  overloading 
than  to  the  shifting  of  the  cargo,  2853.  2854.  2869,  2870.  2891.  2962.  2972-2982.  3069- 

3078.  3121 Injurious  effect  upon  merchants  at  small  ports  if  compelled  "to  import 

grain  in  bags,  2855 Very  small  proportion  of  British  vessels  out  of  the  total  number 

which  left  New  York  in  1879;  2856. 

Further  statement  adverse  to  any  fresh  regulation  about  load-line  until  the  existing 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  over-loading,  &c,  have  been  exercised,  2857-2859. 

2963 Dissent  from  the  view  that  the  owner  of  any  ship  that  has  foundered  may  be 

forthwith  prosecuted  by  the  Board,  and  tried  for  misdemeanour,  2860-2868. 

Examination  as  to  the   probable  intentions  of  Parliament  in  reference  to  the  owner's 

load-line,  and  as  to  the  practice  of  owners  in  not  marking  the  line  at  the  point  down 
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to  which  it  is  proposed  to  load  the  vessel,  2869-2895 Probable  readiness  of  owners 

to  comply  with  a  load-line,  to  be  fixed  in  each  case  by  a  body  of  competent  persons, 
2894. 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dick,  of  Quebec,  as 

aheady  quoted  by  witness,  was  put  upon  record,  2896-2903 Doubt  whether  Italian 

and  other  foreign  ships  are  restricted  by  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries  as  to  the 
method  in  which  .they  may  be  loaded  in  the  United  States,  2904-2911.  2960, 
2961. 

Reliable  data  for  witness*  former  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  bags ;  comment  hereon 
upon   the  statements  of  Mr.  Plimsoll   and  Mr.  Dickinson  as  not  reliable,  2915-2918. 

2944-2958 Question  considered  whether  the  reduction  of  insurance  rates  may  not  be 

partly  due  to  favourable  winters,  and  partly  to  the  underwriters  not  making  profits,  2919- 

2928.  2959.  2964 Doubt  whether  there  have  been  any  prosecutions  by  the  Board  of 

Trade  under  the  present  Act,  as  to  overloading,  2929-2943. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  limiting  regulations  to  the  Atlantic  trade, 
as  being  the  most  hazardous,  exceptions  being  however  allowed  in  such  trade  in  the  case 
of  vessels  specially  fitted  and  partitioned  for  carrying  grain  in  bulk,  2965-2971.  2990. 
3005»  3010-3022.  3063-3068 Conclusion  that  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  Parlia- 
mentary interference  in  the  Baltic,   Black  Sea,  or  Mediterranean  trades,  2965-2971. 

2990.  3005.  3031-3033.  3067,  3068. 

Due  consideration  given  in  fixing  the  load-line  at  Montreal  to  the  difference  between 

the  specific  gravity  of  salt  water  and  fresh  water,  2972-2982 Very  small  amount  of 

preventible  loss  annually,  witness  further  submitting  that  any  fresh  legislation  is  unwise, 
and  that  even  as  regards  the  Atlantic  trade  the  present  Canadian  and  American  regula- 
tions meet  the  difficulty,  2983-2990.  3005.  3063-3068. 

Considerable  amount  of  British-owned  tonnage  under  foreign  flags ;  doubt  as  to  this 

being  owing   to  the  Board  of  Trade  interference,  2991 Approval  of  interference  by 

the  Board  when  the  circumstances  are  grave ;  some  owners  may  deserve  interference, 

2991,  2992 Great    attention  paid  during  the  last  ten  years  or  so  to  the  construction 

of  ships;   prompt  steps  to    rectify  defects,  2993-3000.   3006-3009 Extremely  bad 

weather  in  the  Atlantic  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  to  which  the  losses  in  that  year  were 
attributable,  3001-3004. 

Approval  of  a  regulation  that  grain  cargoes  from  America  in  the  'tweeen  decks 
should    be  carried   in  bags,  or  that  one-fourth  of  the  cargo  should  be  so  carried,  3010- 

3027 Efficiency  of  the    regulations  in  the  United  Stales  with   reference  to   partial 

loading  in  bags  in  the  winter   months,  3013-3022 Positive  mischief  in  applying  to 

oats  regulations  as  bags,  3028-3030, 3051-3053. 

Great  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  British  legislation  for  foreign  ships,  the  best  mode  of 
interference  being  to  impose  a  differential  duty  on  cargoes  loaded  in  bulk,  3034-3037 

Practice  of  witness  to  fix  the  load-line  of  each  vessel,  neither  the  builder  nor  Lloyd's 

having  anything  to  do  with  it,  3038-3042-^—  Increased  intelligence  of  shipmasters  and 
officers  to  which  the  decreased  loss  of  life  is  largely  owing,  3043,  3044. 

Effect  of  some  of  the  Canadian  regulations  prior  to  1873  in  causing  losses,  3045-3056 

Comment  upon  the  restrictions  applied  under  the  Act  39  &  40  Vict.  (1876)  in  cases 

where  more  than  one-third  of  the  cargo  consists  of  grain;  precautions  already  taken  in 

these  cases  irrespectively  of  the  Act,  3054-3062 Dissent  from  the  conclusions  arrived 

at  by  courts  of  inquiry  as  to  shifting  of  the  cargo  having  been  the  cause  of  loss  in 
certain  cases;  belief  that  overloading  was  the  primary  cause,  3069-3080. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  harbour  authorities  getting  double  dues  for  detecting 
loading  in   bulk,  on  the  arrival  of  any  ship,  would  be  converted  into  spies,  3081-3087 

Further  precautions  contemplated  by  underwriters  in  England  in  respect  of  grain 

cargoes  from  America;  deterrent  effect   of  the   proposed   legislation,  3088-3102 

Doubt  as  to  any  saving   by  buying  bags  instead  of  hiring  them,  3103,  3104 • 

Interest  of  the  captain  in  preventing  rapid  loading  and  bad  stowage ;  uselessness  of  a 
penalty  on  arrival  in  port,  3105-31 13. 

Good  effect  of  Mr.  Vining's  certificate  in  New  York,  though  it  is  not  compulsory;  in 

any  case  there  is  but  little  overloading  and  loss  is  rare,  3114-3121 Great  hardship 

in  applying  restrictions  to  British  ships  with  grain  from  America,  which  cannot  be  applied 

to  foreign  ships,  3122-3125 Exceeding  difficulty  in  finding  a  thorough  trustworthy 

official  in  America  for  giving  certificates  of  seaworthiness,  3126-3131. 

Consideration  of  the  circumstances  by  which  one  or  more  load-lines  might  be  fixed  on 
each  vessel   by  the  proposed   committee,  comprising  the   builder,  owner,    and  Lloyd's 

surveyor,  3132-3153 Explanation  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  representatives  of  Lloyd's 

Registry  from  a  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1875  for  fixing  a  load- 
line,   3138-3145 Conclusion  that  any  attempt  to  fix  a  Parliamentary  load-line  will 

fail ;  every  case  must  be  dealt  with  separately,  3143-3153 Decided  objection  to  the 

Board  of  Trade  giving  a  certificate  of  capacity  for  each  ship  upon  her  merits,  3154. 

Chxain 
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Grain  Cargoes.     See  the  Headings  generally  throughout  the  Index. 

Grain  Cargoes  Bill.     Object  of  the  Bill   introduced  by  witness  to  compel  loading  in  bags 
for  one  season,  exemptions  being  provided  for  Canada  ;md  the  Baltic  trade  as  well  as  for 

all  vessels  specially  constructed  to  carry  grain  in  bulk  with  safety,  Plimsoll  115,  1 16 

Reasons  for  exempting  Canada  from   the  Bill,  as  well  as  the  Baltic  and  coasting  trades, 

ib.  115,  116.   128,  129.  158-160.  468-473 Prospect  of  the  Bill  being  more  readily 

accepted  if  limited  to  the  American  and  Mediterranean  ports,  ib.  160.  468-473. 

Approval  on  the  whole  of  the  Bill,  provided  exemptions  or  modifications  are  made  in 

favour  of  certain  trades,   Henderson   1607-1611.  1614-1618 Belief  that  the  present 

Bill  does  not  touch  any  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  loss  of  grain  ships,  Leyland  4608. 
4625-4627. 

Objection   to   some   provisions   of    the   Bill   before   the   Committee,    Farrer  6356, 

6357- 

The  Committee  are  unable  after  careful  investigation  to  recommend  this   Bill  for 
adoption  in  its  present  form,  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Hags,  $r.  Exemptions.         Legislation.         Shipowners. 

Grain-laden  Ships.     Definition  of  a  grain-laden  vessel  as  one  in  which  two-thirds  or  four- 

fifihsof  the  cargo  are  grain,  Plimsoll  170-172.  205-208 Further  statement  as  to  the 

proportion  of  cargo  in  grain  which  should  constitute  a  grain-laden  *^hip,  ib.  497,  498.  530 

Definition  of  a  grain-laden  ship  as  one   with  an  entire   cargo   of  grain,    Glover 

2699-2707. See  also  the  Headings  generally  throughout  the  Index. 

"  Great  .Queensland*  The.     Advantage  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  in  the  case  of  the 
ts  Great  Queensland/*  loaded  with  gunpowder,  Farrer  5717.  6039-6041. 


H. 

Harbour  Dues.  Belief  that  the  clause  in  the  Bill  imposing  double  dues  through  the  har- 
bour authorities  for  neglect  of  regulations  will  never  work,  Glover  2479-2482.  2789 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  harbour  authorities  getting  double  dues  for  detecting 
loading  in  bulk  on  the  arrival  of  any  ship  would  be  converted  into  spies,  ib.  3081- 
3087. 

Belief  that  a  system   of  double  harbour  dues  would   have  the  effect  of  driving  the 
British  shipping  altogether  out  of  the   carrying   trade   from  the  American  ports,  Tlyan 

4532-4635-  4547-4549- 

Harris  Brothers.  Letter  from  Messrs.  Harris  Brothers,  the  largest  grain  importers  in 
England,  in  strong  approval  of  loading  in  bags  as  a  general  rule,  Dickinson  765.  771. 
1426-1428. 

Heavy  Grain.  Heavier  description  of  grain  shipped  at  San  Francisco  than  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  or  the  other  American  ports;  statement  that  a  ship  under  canvas  is  safer 
with  dense  grain  that  with  light,  Dunlop  4995,  4996. 

€l  Heimdall"  The.     Analysis  of  report  of  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  grain-laden, 

App.  358 Paper  containing  particulars  and  showing  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 

Court,  ib.  366-370. 

Henderson  Brothers  (Glasgow).  Communication  from  this  firm  to  the  effect  that  in  1879 
only  two  vessels,  and  in  1880  only  one  vessel  put  back  into  New  York  with  grain  cargo 
shifted,  App.  439. 

Henderson y  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  and  varied  experience  of  witness 
in  all  capacities  as  a  mariner ;  he  has  commanded  vessels  for  many  years,  and  has  carried 

grain  from  different  parts  of  the  world  to  the   United   Kingdom,  1466-1483 He  has 

also  been  an  owner  of  ships  for  about  ten  years,  1474,  1475. 

Connection  of  witness  with  the  British  Shipmasters'  and  Officers'  Protection  Associa- 
tion in  1873;  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  association  since  1874;  1484,  1485.  1625 
—The  association  now  comprises  upwards  of  1,700  members,  1486,  1487 Expla- 
nation relative  to  a  meeting  held  by  the  association  at  North  Shields  in  December  last, 
when  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  that  the  carrying  of  grain  cargoes  in  bulk 
was  dangerous,  and  that  the  stowing  of  such  cargoes  in  bags  would  remove  a  fruitful 
cause  of  the  loss  of  vessels  and  of  lives  ;  dissent  of  witness  and  of  others  from  this  reso- 
lution, 1489-1505.  1625-1637.  1705-1710. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  in  narrow  vessels  the  stowage  of  the  whole  cargo  in 
bags  would  be  more  dangerous  than  stowage  in  bulk,  1505-1507.  1545-1562.  1603- 

1606.  1619-1623.  1638-1665 Dissent  from  Mr.  Dickinson's  statement,  that  a  larger 

cargo  can  be  carried  in  bags  than  in  bulk,  1508-1510 Suggestions  as  to  the  structural 
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arrangements  desirable  in  steamers,  so  that  grain  may  be  carried  in  bulk  with  reasonable 
safety;  cost  involved,  1511-1530.  1538-1544. 

Calculation  showing  that  stowage  in  bags  would  be  more  expensive  to  the  shipowner 

than  bulk-loading,  1531-1537.  1624 Enhanced  danger  when  ships  have  water-ballast 

tanks;  that  is,  unless  the  cargo  is  properly  stowed,  1546.  1549.  1622.  1659-1665.  1695- 

1701 More  room  by   about  six  per  cent,  occupied  by  grain  in  bags  than  in  bulk, 

1562-1564.  1666-1668.1796,  1797. 

Efficiency  of  the  regulations  enforced  in  the  port  of   Montreal   as  to  grain  loading, 

1566-1570.  1574 --Defects  in  the  method  of  loading  in  New  York;  doubt  as  to  the 

regulations  bein^  effectually  enforced,  1571-1579.  1717-1720.  1943-1947 Convey- 
ance of  linseed  by  witness  in  bulk ;  he  is  not  aware  of  its  being  loaded  in  barrels, 
1580-1584. 

Objection  to  the  proviso  in   the  Bill  that  the  owner  or  master  shall  give  twenty-four 

hours'  notice  of  his  intention  to    unload,  1585 Sufficient  precaution  if  the  ship  were 

fitted  under  Board  of  Trade  inspection,  and  if  the  master  were  responsible  for  subsequent 

alterations,  1585-1589 Check  by  means  of  inspection  of  the  vessel  after  discharge, 

1 59o-i  59-2. 

Different  partitions  and  structural  arrangements  proposed  for  sailing  ships  and  for 
steamers  resj>eetively ;  greater  safety  of  the  former,  1592-1602.  1612,  1613.  1702-1704 

1932-1937.1967-1973 Approval    on   the    whole    of  the   Bill,  provided  exemptions 

or  modifications  are  made  in  favour  of  certain  trades,  1607-1611.  1614-1618 Appre- 
hension lest  the  compulsory  use  of  bags  in  all  trades  would  give  an  undue  advantage 
to  foreign  ships,  1609.  1793-1795.  1807-1809.  1838.  1939 Less  structural  precau- 
tions required  for  the  Baltic  or  Black  Sea  than  for  the   Atlantic  trade  ;  objection  to  the 

compulsory  use  of  bags  in  the   former  trades,  1609,  1610.  1614-1618.   1684-1694 

Comparative  use  of  iron  partitions  in  connection  with  loading  in  bulk,  and  of  bags, 
1672-1683. 

Result  of  the  inquiries  in  cases  which  come  before  witness  as  secretary  of  the  ship- 
masters' association,  that  losses  of  grain  ships  occur  chiefly  through  defective  construction 

and  through  overloading,  1711-1716.  1721-1735.  1779-1781.  1931 Undue  haste  in 

the  loading  of  grain  ships  in  New  York,  1717-1720 Importance  attached  to  a  load- 
line,  to  be  marked  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  1735-I739.  1747.  177^  1774.  1782. 

Further  explanations  as  to  the  form  and  character  of  the  partitions  desiiable  in 
different  vessels,  so  that  grain  may  be  loaded  in  bulk  with  safety ;  in  sailing  ships  there 
should  be  properly  constructed  shifting  boards  from  the  ceiling  to  the  deck,  1740.  1896- 

1899.  1932-1938.  1952-1955.   1992,   1993 Exceptional  occasion  of  witness   having 

carried  a  cargo  of  rice  without  shifting  boards,  1741-1744 Opinion  that  overloading 

has  not  been  checked  by  recent  legislation,  1 745,  1746. 

Doubt  as  to  any  loss  of  grain  ships  from  under-manning,  1748,  1749 Unfitness  of 

many  of  the  vessels  in  the  Atlantic  trade  for  the  conveyance  of  grain  in  the  winter;  sug- 
gested check  by  means  of  Board  of  Trade  certificates,  1750-1753.  1763-1782.  1850-1854. 

1875-1881.  1925-1930 Several  items  which  enhance  the  expense  of  loading  in  bags 

beyond  that  represented  by  the  actual  cost  of  the  bags,  1754-1762.  1900-1902.  1917- 

1922.  1942 Structural  and  other  precautions  desirable  in  the  case  of  ships  with  water 

ballast,  1788-1792.  1956,  1957 Average  duration  of  bags  for  about  one  year,  or  four" 

voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  1798-1801. 

Doubt  as  to  any  loss  of  ships  through  rice  or  other  grain  increasing  in  bulk  at  sea* 

1810-1815 Instances  of  rice  shipped  in  bulk  from  Rangoon  to  China,  1816-1822 

Care  taken  by  witness,  when  in  command  of  ships,  that  the  grain  was  properly  stowed, 

so  that  he  never  experienced  any  loss,  1823-1829.  1842-1844 Necessity  of  the  bags 

being  perfectly  dry,  1830-1832 Comparative  facility  of  loading  and  discharging  in 

bulk  and  in  bags,  respectively,  1833-1837 Check  required  upon  overloading  as  well 

as  upon  shifting  of  cargoes,  1839-1841. 

Importance  of  stowing  grain  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  cargo  spnees  shall  be  filled 

up,  1844-1849 Dissent  from  the  view  that  more  cargo  can  be  carried    in    ba^rs  than 

in  bulk,  1858,  1859 Approval  by  steamship  owners   at   Sunderland    of  loading   in 

bags,  if  ihey  had  not  to  pay  for  the   bags,   1862,   1863 Safety  generally   of  grain 

cargoes,  if  properly   stowed,  with  proper  panitione,  1866-1870.  1992,  1993 Disap- 
proval of  stowage  in  bags  being  compulsory  for  oats,  1871-1874.  1903.  1948-1950 
Check  desirable  as  to  the  power  of  steamships  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  1875-1881.  1976- 

1983 Prejudicial  effect  of  Clause  4  of  the  Bill,  as  regards  the   dispatch  of  steam 

vessels,  1882,  1883.  1900. 

Further  explanation  as  to  witness  and  other  shipmasters  not  approving  the  resolution 

passed  by  the  association  of  which  he  is  secretary,  1884-1895.  1984-1991 Difficulty 

as  to  sampling  in  connection  with  stowage    in   bngs,  1907-1916.  1923,  1924.  1994 

Danger  in  carrying  barley  in  bulk,  but  not  oats,  1948,  1949 Reference  to  linseed  as 

a  very  dangerous  cargo,  1 950. 

Proposed 
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Proposed  exception  of  the  Baltic  trade  from  compulsory  regulations  as  to  loading  in 
bags;  method  of  stowage  desirable  in  this  trade  when  grain  is  carried  in  bulk,  1951- 

1955 Mode  of  stowing  grain  in  the  lower  hold  in  bag  and  in  bulky  respectively,  1958- 

1963.   *974>  *975 Expediency  of  contracting  the  cargo  as  much  as  possible  to  the 

centre  of  the  vessel,  1963-1967. 

Holds  {Grain  Ships).     Disapproval  of  compulsory  interference  as  to  the  size  of  the  hold 

for  conveyance  of  grain  in  bulk,  Glover  2459-2461 Considerable  shipments  of  iron 

rails  to  America  which  would  require  holds  exceeding  thirty  feet  long;  explanation  that 
the  length  of  the  hold  depends  to  some  extent  ou  the  depth,  ib.  4702-4704 Produc- 
tion of  plans  by  witness  in  illustration  of  safe  and  unsafe  holds,  LeyUmd  4642-4649. 
4734-4738- 

"Homer"  The.  Grounds  for  the  statement  that  the  u  Homer  "  was  a  giain-laden  ship, 
Plimsoll  107,  108.  172.  234-238.  487.  612-615. 

Correction  required  in  the  return  containing  particulars  as  to  the  cargo  of  the  "  Homer," 
Farrer  621. 

Return  containing  information  relative   to  the   cargo  and  stowage  of  the  "  Homer," 
App.  431. 

Hull.  Account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  distinguishing  sailing  and  steam, 
that  imported  grain  into  the  port  of  Hull  in  the  year  1879,  distinguishing  also  between 
vessels  with  two-thirds  or  more  of  grain  in  bulk  and  vessels  with  less  than  two-thirds  in 
bulk,  App.  344,  345     ■     Similar  account  for  the   week  ended  27th  November  1879, 

«*•  353- 


I. 

Ibralia.     Epitome  of  information  with  regard  to  the  loading  of  grain  cargoes  at  this  port, 
App.  320. 

Import  of  Grain.  Expediency  of  legislating  only  with  regard  to  the  importation  and  not 
to  the  carriage  of  grain,  Laws  4149. 

Table  showing  the  total  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  maize  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  vaiious  countries  in  each  of  the  years  1873-79,  App.  323. 

Statistics  relative  to  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  corn  import 
trade  in  the  years  1877,  ^78,  an^  1879,  distinguishing  between  sailing  vessels  and 
steamers,  App.  324-351. 

India.  Important  object  of  the  Bill  to  require  precautions  in  the  case  of  vessels  taken  out 
of  the  East  Indian  trade  and  put  into  the  Atlantic  trade,  Plimsoll  115.  130-133.  220-224 
System  of  bag-loading  already  in  operation  in  India  and  New  Zealand,  so  that  in- 
terference is  needless  as  regards  grain  from  those  countries,  Glover  2752-2754 Wheat 

from  India  now  carried  in  bags ;  absence  of  facilities  in  India  for  shipping  it  in  any  other 
way,  Dunlop  4939-4942. 

Inquiries  into  Wrecks  and  Casualties: 

1.  Representations  and  Complaints  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  as  to  the  practice  of  the 

Board  of  Trade  in  respect  of  Inquiries. 

2.  Explanations  in  detail  by  Mr.  Farrer. 

3.  Papers     and     Returns    showing    the    Number    of   Inquiries,    and    the 

Result. 

1.  Representations  and  Complaints  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  as  to  the  practice  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  respect  of  Inquiries : 

Exceedingly  few  inquiries  held  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  last  five  years  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  vessels  lost  by  foundering  or   from  other  causes,  Plimsoll 

103-106.  574-577.  620 Comment  more  especially  upon  the  paucity  of  the   Board's 

inquiries  relatively  to  the  heavy  loss  of  life  in  different  years,  ib.  106,  107. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  few  inquiries  by  the  Board  into  lost  or  missing  ships 
previously  *to  1880;  comment  also  upon  the  conduct  of  the  inouiries,  Plimsoll  120-122. 
457-459 Careful  selection  of  cases  for  inquiry  by  the  Board,  ib.  218,  219. 

Further  comment  upon  the  uncertain  and  unwilling  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 

holding  inquiries  into  ships  lost,  Plimsoll  268-271 Expediency  of  inquiry  before  the 

vessel  leaves  port  instead  of  after  the  loss  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  lives  on  board,  ib.  271. 

677-585. 

Comparative  uselessness  of  the  inquiries  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  preventive  regulations 

being   the   remedy   required,   Plimsoll  452-459 Limited  qualification    of    witness' 

305 — S.ess.  2.  3  p  2  former 
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Inquiries  into  Wrecks  and  Casualties — continued. 

1.  Representations  and  Complaint*  by  Mr.  Plimsoll,  §fc. — continued. 

former  evidence  as  to  cases  having  been  carefully  selected  for  inquiry  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Plimsoll  562-573. 

Communication  from  Mr.  Plimsoll  to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  impute  any  evil  or 
improper  motive  to  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  regards  the  selection  of  cases 
for  inquiry,  p.  98. 

2.  Explanations  in  Detail  by  Mr.  Farrer  : 

Inquiries  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  losses  of  all  missing  and  foundeerd 
ships  since  some  period  in  1879;  reports  already  made  in  fifty-one  cases,  twenty-one 

cases   being  still   outstanding,  Farrer    14,    15.    40-42.    87-90 Explanation   with 

reference  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  inquiries,  and  the  records  available,  in 
respect  of  the  ships  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  wrecks  abroad, 

ib.  37-44.  60-63.  87-93 Exceptional  instances  of  formal  official  investigation  until 

the  present  year;  existing  rule  that  there  shall  be  an  official  inquiry  into  each  loss,  ib. 
40-42. 

Care  taken  by  the  Board's  solicitors  to  bring  full  evidence  before  the  Wreck  Com- 
missioner, Farrer  60-63 Publicity  given  to  the  proceedings  before  the  Wreck  Com- 

mi>sioner,    ib.    87 Conduct    of   as    many    inquiries    as    possible    by   the   Wreck 

•     Commissioner ;  explanation  hereon  as  to  the  non-appointment  of  a  second  commissioner, 
**•  90-93- 

Explanation  that  it  has  been  the  practice  always  to  hold  inquiries  into  cases  of  foundered 
ships  (as  distinguished  from  missing  ships),  whenever  evidence  could  be  obtained,  Farrer 

621 Evidence  in  detail  as  to  the  difficulty  and  uselessness  of  inquiry  in  a  large  number  of 

cases  of  missing  ships,  no  direct  evidence  being   obtainable,  ib,  622-62.  641,  642.  653- 

655.  667-669.  693-696.  5712-5718.  5730-5743 Consideration  of  the  value  or  effect 

of  the  official  inquiries  in  fixing  responsibility  upon  the  owners;  statement  hereon  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  inquiry  is  needless  even  with  full  evidence  available,  ib. 

629-639.649-652/687-692 information  obtained  by  the  Board  from  Lloyd's,  from 

the  owners,  and  other  sources,  as  to  the  cargo,  the  mode  of  stowage,  &c,  when  ships  are 
lost,  ib.  645.  656,  657.  670-678. 

Belief  as  to  Lord  Sandon  having  ordered  an  inquiry  in  all  cases  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  suspicion  that  cases  were  improperly  selected,  Farrer  658,  659 Con- 
siderable cost  involved  in  the  in  qui  lies,  ib.  664,  665 Loss  of  life  is  a  main  cause  in 

inducing  inquiry,  ib.  667,  668. 

Establishment  in  1851  of  the  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  wrecks  or  casualties;  particu- 
lars as  to  the  alterations  in  the  system  under  subsequent  Acts,  and  as  to  the  extended 

power  of  inquiry  under  the  Act  of  1876,  Farrer  5678-5708 Total  number  of  inquiries 

in  different  years  into  the  causes  of  loss,  ib.  5699-5702. 

Special  causes  of  loss,  such  as  explosions  of  coals,  to  which  the  inquiries  have  been 
directed;  unseaworthiness  was  not  much  considered  at  first,  Farrer  5703-5706.  5717* 

5718 Practice  to  order  inquiries  in  cases  of  foundering  when  considered  to  be  due  to 

preventible  causes,  ib*  57 1 1 System  of  inquiry  in  the  Colonies  as  well  as  in  the  United 

Kingdom,  ib.  571 7, 57 18 Beneficial  effect  of  the  "  Great  Queensland  "  inquiry,  ib.  5717. 

6039-6041 Value  of  inquiry  when  there  is  a  widespread  cause  of  loss,  as  from  explo- 
sions in  coal  ships,  ib.  5718-5720. 

Explanation  in  connection  with  the  Minute  made  by  Lord  Sandon  on  14th  January 
last,  directing  an  inquiry  in  all  future  cases  of  ships  foundered  or  missing,  Farrer  5723. 

5729,  5730 Wise  and  kind  discretion  exercised  by  Lord   Sandon  in  making  this 

Minute,  ib.  5730. 

Reiteration  of  the  view  that  an  inquiry  in  every  case  is  exceedingly  inexpedient; 
considerable  expense  involved,  whilst  in  numerous  instances  no  good  result  would  be 
obtained,  Farrer  5730-5736. 

Further  consideration  of  the  question  of  an  extended  system  of  inquiry  when  ships 
founder  or  are  missing;  difficulties  on  the  score  of  evidence  whilst  the  expense  would  be 

considerable,  Farrer  5837-5877.  6037-6040.  6058-6060 Inquiry  in  all  cases  when 

anything  wrong  is  suspected;  nature  of  the  data  available,  ib.  5846-5851.  6092.   6107, 

6108.6131-6139.6203-6210 Selection  of  cases  for  inquiry  with  a   view   solely  to 

ascert  lining  the  real  causes  of  loss,  ib.  6127,  6128 Outline  of  the  steps  taken  in  order 

to  make  U19  inquiries  as  efficient  and  complete  as  possible,  ib.  6129,  6130. 

Facility  to  subsequent  inquiry  if  all  owners  loading  grain  at  Atlantic  ports  were 
required  to  send  a  plan  of  the  cargo  and  a  section  of  the  ship  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Farrer  6180 Main  utility  of  the  inquiries  in  eliciting  important  information  and  in 

leading  up  to  the  adoption  of  improved  precautions,  ib.  6195-6198.  6218,6219. 

Number 
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3.  Papers  and  Returns  showing  the  Number  of  Inquiries,  and  the  Result: 

Number  of  inquiries  by  the  Board  in  respect  of  vessels  foundered  and  missing  in  each 
of  the  five  years  ended  30th  June  1876,  App.  303-305. 

Paper,  submitted  by  Mr.  Fairer,  showing  the  number  of  formal  inquiries  held  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Tiadesince  1st  January  1856;  also  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  casualties  which   formed  the  subject  of  the  inquiry,  App.  310 Total  of 

1,778  inquiries,  ib. 

Table  of  the  number  of  wreck.*,  casualties,  and  collisions  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  having  occurred  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  coasts  of  British  Posses- 
sions, and  to  British  ships  at  sea,  duiing  the  six  years  ended  June  1879;  showing  also 
the  number  of  formal-inquiries  held  at  home  and  abroad  in  each  year,  App.  311. 

Papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Farrer  containing  particulars  of  inquir  es  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  into  special  cases  of  grain  and  other  sihps  foundered  or  missing,  in  1879  and 
1880,  App.  358-428. 

Analysis  of  reports  of  inquiries  in  the  case  of  thirteen  ships  laden  with  grain,  App. 

358,359 Papers  containing  particulars  of  these  cases,  and  showing  the  conclusions 

arrived  at  by  the  court,  ib.  364-397. 

Inspection.     See  Survey  and  Inspection. 

Insurance  Rates  : 

Failure  of  an  attempt  by  the  Board  or  Trade  to  obtain  particulars  us  to  insurance  of 
ships  loaded  in  different  ways,  Farrer  34. 

Reference  to  a  letter  in  the  <c  Times "  of  1st  March  last  from  an  insurance  broker 
(Mr.  Spring)  as  showing  that  cargoes  shipped  fro  11  San  Francisco  in  bags,  can  be  insured 
at  a  much  lower  per-centagc  than  cargoes  shipped  from  New  York  in  bulk,  Plimsoll  1 19. 

140,  141.345-348 Further  statement  as  to  the  relative  rates  of  insurance  on  grain. 

cargoes  loaded  in  bulk  and  in  bags,  respectively,  from  San  Francisco  and  from  New 
York,  ib.  292-297. 

Grounds  for  the  statement  that  on  the  score  of  insurance  from  America  there  is  a  large 
saving  by  loading  in  bags  instead  of  in  bulk,  Dickinsen  742-755— —Rate  of  30  s.  per  cent 
on  grain  in  bulk  as  compared  with  15  s.  per  cent,  in  bags;  class  of  steamers  to  which  these 

rates  apply,  ifl.  742-751.  1211-1213.  1231-1243.  1364-1372 Unduly  high  insurance 

rates  on  bagged  cargoes,  considering  the  immunity  from  loss,  ib.  833-837 Enhanced 

insurance  rate  with  bulk  loading,  even  when  shifting  boards  are  provided,  ib.  891-895. 

1062-1065 Large  gain  by  reduced  insurance  rates  on  cargoes  in  bags  as  compared 

with  the  cost  of  the  bags,  ib.  1004-1008.  1015-1020.  1364-1380.  1388. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  large  saving  in  insurance  rates  when  grain  cargoes  in  steamers 
are  loaded  in  bags  instead  of  bulk;  belief  that  this  applies  also  to  sailing  vessels,  Dickin- 
son 1127-1138.  12*11-1217.  1231-1243.  1364-1380 Belief  that  there  are  no  losses  in 

connection  with  over  insurance,  ib.  1192-1194. 

Examination  as  to  the  saving,  respectively,  upon  the  cargo  and  upon  the  hull  of  the 

ship,  Dickinson  1364-1380 Suggestion  that  owners  who  lose  ships  should  suffer  by 

not  being  allowed  to  recover  all  the  loss  by  insurance,  ib.  1449.  1462,  1463 Explana- 
tion with  further  reference  to  the  great  variation  in  the  insurance  rates,  ib.  1450-1455. 

Witness,  who  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dale  and  Spring,  insurance  brokers,  supplies 
information  in  connection  with  a  lerter  written  by  him  to  the  "Times/*  relative  to  the 
insurance  of  grain-laden  ships  from  San  Francisco  and  from  Atlantic  ports,  respectively, 

Spring  1995  et  seq. Reduced  rates  if  ships  were  certificated  as. equally  safe  to  carry 

grain  in  bulk  as  in  bugs,  ib.  2052,  2053.  2143*  2153~2155 Large  amount  ol  insurance 

of  American  cargoes  in  Mew  York,  the  rates  being  low,  ib.  2109-2112 Lower  rates 

in  the  case  of  first-class  iron  sailing  ships,  ii  respectively  of  the  stowage  of  the  cargo,  ib, 

2117-2125.  2138-2142.  2178-2181 Practice  of  the  owners  of  grain  cargoes  to  insure 

their  profits,  so  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  safety  of  the  ships,  ib.  2129-2135. 

Equally  low  rate  of  insurance  of  bulk-loaded  cargoes  as  of  cargoes  in  bags,  if  ships 
carrying  the  former  were  certified  as  being  properly  constructed  and  fitted  for  the  purpose, 

5jpnjy  2146,  2147.  2153-2155 Willingness  of  underwriters  generally  to  take  lower 

rates  when  cargoes  are  shipped  in  bags,  ib.  2180-2162 Feeling  of  underwriters  on 

the  whole  in  favour  oflowiisks  and  low  premiums,  though  the  business  is  doubtless 

founded  on  losses,  ib.  2170-2175.  2207,  2208 Rate  of  about  one  per  cent,  for  the 

insurance  of  grain  cargoes  in  first-class  iron  ships  across  the  Atlantic  at  the  present  time 
(June),  ib.  2178-2180. 

Doubt  as  to  any  owners  over-insuring  against  loss;  practice  of  witness  not  to  insure 

fully,  Glover  2813-2821 Question  considered   whether  the  reduction  of  insurance 

rates  may  not  be  partly  due  to  favourable  winters,  and  partly  to  the  underwriters  not 
making  profits,  ib.  2919-2928.  2959.  2964. 
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Adequate  steps  being  taken  by  underwriters  for  the  avoidance  of  undue  risks ;  effectiv 
check  thereby  upon  the  employment  of  small  and  unfit  steamers  in  the  Atlantic    grain 

trade,  Palmer  3278.  3371-3377.  3380-3398.  3415-3422 Instances  of  owners  insuring 

fully,  ib.  3429,  3430. 

Statement  as  to  the  effect  on  the  charges  for  insurance  of  cargoes  shipped  in  ba^s,    as 

compared  with  stowage  in  bulk,  Pinkney  3606-3616 Difference  of  opinion  in  regard 

to  Mr.  Dickinson's  statement  as  to  the  rate  of  insurance  on  grain  when  loaded  in   bulk 
and  when  in  bags,  Leyland  4654-4660. 

Information  in  detail  as  to  the  insurances  effected  on  grain-carrying  ships;  belief  that 
both  merchants  and  underwriters  are  in  favour  of  safety  rather  than  of  loss  in  regard    to 

insuring  grain,  Dunlop  4876-4884.  4890,  4891.  4922-4928.  495074953-  4974~4976 

Rates  of  insurance  paid  on  grain  cargoes  in  bulk  in  the   Atlantic  trade ;  considerable 

reduction  in  the  amount  of  premiums  in  the  last  five  years,  ib.  4890,  4891 Majority 

of  the  North  Atlantic  grain  cargo  insurances  effected  in  America;  comparatively  few 
effected  in  England,  ib.  4923-4927. 

See  also  Atlantic  Trade,  3. 

International  Underwriters'  Association.  Limited  weight  attached  to  a  letter  from  the 
International  Underwriters'  Association  of  Europe,  respecting  the  adoption  of  compul- 
sory legislation  as  to  stowage,  Farrer  5573-5776. 

Ireland.  Doubt  as  to  any  difficulty  in  the  Irish  trade  through  the  use  of  bags  containing 
certain  amounts;    exception  of  the  Irish  trade  from  witness*  Bill,  Plimsoll  263-265 

Absence  of  difficulty  in  catrying  out  in  Ireland  regulations  as  to  levying  double 

dues  on  foreign  ships  coming  into  dock,  Spaight  4077-4081. 

Iron  Cargoes.    Explanation  of  the  cause  of  shifting  in  the  case  of  iron  rails  on  board  ship, 
Dunlop  4759. 

Analysis  of  reports  of  inquiries  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1879  and  1880,  in  respect 
of  five  ships  laden  with  iron,  foundered  or  missing,  App.  361. 


J. 

Jones,  Mr.  View  of  Mr.  Jones,  President  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Companies, 
that  if  grain  is  properly  loaded  in  bulk,  it  is  as  safe  as  when  loaded  in  bags,  Martell, 
5258. 

Joseph  Ferrens"     Analysis  of  report  of  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  coal-laden, 

App.  360 Paper  containing  information  m  detail,  and  showing  the  conclusions  arrived 

at  by  the  court  of  inquiry,  ib.  414-417. 


a 


K. 

"Kathleen  Mary"  The.  Mention  of  the  "Kathleen  Mary"  as  the  name  of  a  steamer 
which  crossed  the  Atlantic  safely  with  a  cargo  in  bags,  but  was  subsequently  lost  with  a 
bulk  cargo,  Plimsoll  351-355. 

"Kensington  "  The.     Analysis  of  report  of  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  coal-laden, 

App.  360 Paper  containing   information  in  detail,  and   showing    the    conclusions 

arrived  at  by  the  court  of  inquiry,  ib.  406-410. 

"  Kersland,"  The.  Paper  showing  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  court  of  inquiry  in 
this  case,  with  an  analysis  of  the  report  of  the  court,  App.  358,  370,  371. 

"  Knowsley  Hall?  The.     Uselessness  of  the  inquiry  in  the  case  of  the  u  Knowsley  Hall," 

Farrer  57 1 7 Heavy  expense  of  the  inquiry  in  the  case  of  the  u  Knowsley  Hall," 

without  any  practical  result,  ib.  6037,  6038. 

"  Konigsberg."  Summary  of  information  relative  to  the  loading  of  grain  at  this  port, 
App.  321. 

L. 

Laws,  George  Alexander.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  a  master  mariner,  and 
is  at  present  a  steamship  manager  and  the  owner  of  grain-carrying  steamers ;  is  also  the 
representative  of  the  Northern  Insurance  Association,  to  the  Liverpool  Underwriters* 
Registry,  and  the  North  Shields  Shipowners'  Association,  4083-4087. 

Opinion 
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Opinion  that  further  legislation  in  regard  to  grain  steamers  is  not  required  ;  small  per- 
centage of  loss  through  the  loading  of  grain  in  any  way,  4088-4090 Expediency  of 

submitting  foreign  ships  to  the  same  enactments  as  English  ships;  grounds  for  this 
opinion,  4090.  4149-4156.  4293-4297 Great  care  exercised  by  the  insurance  associa- 
tions in  Liverpool,  whenever  a  vessel  is  offered  for  insurance ;  general  character  of  the 
explanations  adopted  by  these  associations  to  guard  against  overloading,  4091-4098. 

Examination,  generally,  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  shifting  hoards,  and  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  are  placed  ;  contention  that  a  properly  trimmed  cargo  of  grain  does 
not  require  shifting  boards  at  all,  4094-4096.  4100-4102.  4225-4228.  4234-4244.  4288- 

4293 Absence  of  necessity  for  carrying  any  portion  of  grain  cargo  from  the  Black 

Sea  in  bags;  rule  of  the  Liverpool  Association  that  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  one-fourth  of 
the  cargo  shall  be  in  bags,  4097-4099.  4114,  4115.  4179.  4286,  4287.  4414,  4415. 

Impossibility  for  the  lower  bulk  of  a  grain  cBrgo  to  shift,  if  there  be  a  heavy  weight 
on  the  top  of  it;  description  of  the  mode   by  which   grain  cargoes  can   be   most  safely 

stowed,  4101.  4 120.  4433-4435 Mode  in   which   grain  is  carried   by  small  Turkish 

and  Greek  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea,  sometimes  with  and  oftener  without  shifting  boards, 

41035  4» 04-  4,94-43°5-43,0« 

Statement  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  loss  of  Atlantic  grain  ships;  rare  instances  of 

loss  on  account  of  the  shifting  of  the  cargo,  4105-4110 Absence  of  necessity  for 

additional    legislation   in   regard    to  preventing    accidents    to  steamers    by  machinery 

breaking  down,  4109 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  greatest  cause  of  loss   in  the 

Atlantic  trade  is  the  system  of  double  lining  and  ceiling ;  these  linings  in  all  cases  have 
been  found  to  let  the  grain  inside  them  when  at  sea,  41 10-41 13.  41  i6r4i  19.  4127-4129. 

4135-4148.  4180-4190.  4207,  4208.  4214-4216.  4222-4224.  4229-4233 This  system 

of  lining  is  unfortunately  still  in  use  in  the  United  States,  4112. 

Decided  opinion  thai  the  only  safe  mode  to  carry  grain  in  bulk  is  to  fill  up  every 
space  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  hold ;  pressure  kept  on  the  top  by  means  of  a  feed 

system,  4120 Information  respecting  the  effect  of  grain  on  the  pumps  ;  assertion  that 

it  is  impossible  that  pumps  can  become  chocked  with  grain,  4121-4127 Belief  that 

when  a  steamer  or  an  iron  ship  comes  to  use  a  pump  she  is  beyond  all  salvation,  4121. 

Assertion  that  no  regulations,  which  would  deal  in  exact  terms  with  the  stowage  of 

grain  crops,  would  he  useful ;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  4130-4134.4209-4213 

Argument  that  the  failure  of  the  regulations  at  Montreal  is  the  strongest  evidence  against 
enacting  any  particular  system;  the  safety  of  the  trade  at  the  present  time  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  regulations  are  not  observed,  4130-4134.  4220. 

Expediency  of  legislating  only  with  regard  to  the  importation,  and  not  the  carriage  of 

grain;  reasons  for  this  view,  4149 Opinion  that  if  regulations   were  adopted   with 

regard  to  foreign  vessels  in  English  ports,  foreign  governments  would  have  just  reason  to 
object,  4153-4156. 

Statistics  in  reference  to  the  losses  of  grain-laden  ships  in  the  Atlantic  and  Baltic 
trades  in  the  last  eight  years;  small  number  lost  by  reason  of  the  cargo  shifting,  4157- 

4178.  4235-4285 Statement  that  if  the  lining  of  the  grain  ships  were  dispensed  with, 

the  stowage  would  be  not  only  safer,  but  less  expeusive,  4188-4190 Means  of  evading 

the  United  States  insurance  regulations,  by  insuring  the  cargoes  in  other  countries,  4191- 

4*93- 

Serious  deterioration  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  English  merchant  seamen  within 
the  last  few  years ;  opinion  that  this  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the   blending  of  the 

class  of  seamen  and  firemen  on  steamers,  4195-4206.  4325-4328 Entire  absence  of 

discipline  in  the  class  of  stokers  and  firemen  ;  expediency  of  enforcing  a  more  rigid  dis- 
cipline with  these  men,  4199-4205. 

Statement  that  before  the  year  1873  there  wa*  very  little  grain  carried  by  steamers  in 

the  Atlantic  trade,  4218,  4219 Objection  to  the  Canadian  system  of  placing  plunks 

and  bags  on  the  top  of  the  buik  in  the  lower  hold,  4221.     ' 

Impossibility  of  the  grain  settling  if  properly  stowed,  on  the  contrary,  it  having  in 
many  cases  a  tendency  to  rise;  probability  of  this  taking  place  when  grain  is  shipped 

soft,  4^39*  43l7-43'zo*  4368,  4369 Expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 

-   Board  of  Trade  returns  of  losses  and  their  causes;  it  is  only  very  lately  that  practical 
men  have  been  employed  in  making  inquiries,  4257.  4268-42S5. 

Absence  of  any  further  objection  than  that  of  expense  to  carrying  the  shifting  boards 

down  to  the  keelson,  4292,  4293 Decided  opinion  that  if  it  is  made  compulsory  to  load 

the  whole  of  the  ships  with  bags,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  assisting  foreign  shipping  in- 
terests and  of  handicapping  our  own,  4298,  4299  —  The  evidence  given  by  witness 
applies  entirely  to  steamers,  and  not  to  sailing  ships,  4300,  4301. 

Further  examination  in  regard  to  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  lining  at  Montreal 
endangers  the  safety  of  the  ship  ;  assertion  that  the  lining  is  used  entirely  in  the  interest 
of  the  merchant  that  the  cargo  may  be  delivered  in  better  condition,  4302-4304.  4342- 

4345-  4351*  4352-  4379-43**2«  4421~44'24-  4513-45*5 Repeated  assertion  that  grain 
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can  be  stowed  as  saftly  in  bulk  as  it  can  in  bag*;  the  only  cause  of  danger  is  want  of 
care  in  trimming,  431 1-4314. 

Description  of  the  mode  of  loading  grain  ships  in  the  Black  Sea  trade ;  grain  brought 

down  the  Danube  in  bulk  in  lighters,  4313-4316 Improvements  still  necessary  in 

the  fittings  and  general    construction  of  ships  for  the  Atlantic  trade,  4:121-4324 

Shifting  boards  unnecessary  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  because  the  tup  weight  prevents 

the  bottom  from  moving,  4329 Tendency  in  building  ships  at  the  present  time  to 

give  them  more  beam  ;  reasons  for  this,  4330-4334. 

Additional  observations  in  regard   to  the  importance  of  employing  a  better  class  of 

seamen  on  board  the  Atlantic  ships,  4335-4338.  4436-4440 Further  examination 

respecting  the  causes  of  losses  of  grain  6hips  in  the  Atlantic  trade;  large  number  of 
losses  through  ships  colliding  with  icebergs,  4339*434 1-  4363-4367.  4370-4378.  4459- 

4476 Suggestions  as  to  the  means  which  should  be  adopted  to  les*>en  the  loss  in 

grain-carrying  steamers,  4342-4345. 

Questionable  expediency  of  adopting  a  system  of  certificates  in  regard  to  the  loading 

of  grain  ships,  to  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  4346-4360 Opinion  that  a  vessel   of 

3,000  tonnage  can  safely  carry  12,000  quarters  of  wheat,  4361. 

Explanation  that  no  inquiry  has  been  caused  to  trade  in  consequence  of  the  Canadian 
regulations,  because  the  American  regulations  were  and  are  similar,  and  if  anything 

more  expensive,  4362 Objection  to  regulations  being  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament, 

chiefly  on  the  ground  that*  they  would  only  apply  to  British  shippinir ;  approval  of  legis- 
lation if  all  ships  can  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  at  the  port  of  loading,  4384,  4385. 
4425-4428. 

Opinion  that  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  requirements  in  regard  to  lining  and 

ceiling  are  too  exacting  and  too  dangerous,  4386 Argument  that  legislation  is  not 

required  while  shipowners  and  underwriters  are  doing  their  utmost  to  make  improve- 
ments, so  as  to  render  the  loss  of  ships  less  likely,  4388,  4389 Additional  statement 

that  in  a  ship  filled  completely  up  with  grain  and  without  shifting  boards,  the  car 2:0  can- 
not shift ;  the  chief  causes  of  shifting  are  the  leakage  of  grain  through  the  lining,  and 
also  from  incomplete  filling  up,  4390-4396. 

Information  as  to  the  business  transacted  by  the  Liverpool  Insurance  Associations  re- 
presented by  witnesses  ;  ten  millions  worth  of  steamers  taken  by  the  combined  asso- 
ciations, 4397-4410 Character  of  the  examination  conducted  by  the  surveyor  to  the 

associations,  4401.  4404-4410 Mode  adopted  by  witness  for  establishing  the  load- 
line   on   his  own   ships;  disapproval   of  marking   the  load-line  by  sight  only,  4411- 

4413- 

Effect  of  vibration  in  settling  down  grain  cargoes  when  in  bulk ;  bags  of  grain  carried 
in  the  forepart  of  the  north-country  ships  for  filling  up  the  hold  when  this  settlement 

occurs,   4416-4418 Doubtful   advantage  of   the   rules  in   regard  to  grain  cargoes 

canied  out  in  Canada ;  giouuds  for  this  opinion,  4419,  4420 Sudden  call  made  some 

years  back  upon  steam  navigation  for  the  conveyance  of  grain  across  the  Atlantic  in 
consequence  of  bad  seasons ;  inferior  class  of  vessels  employed  at  that  time  which  would 
not  be  sent  across  now,  4429-4432, 

Absence  of  objection   to  a  certificate  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  tn  the  suitableness  of 

vessels  to  carry  grain  across  the  Atlantic,  4432 Decided  opinion  that  fresh  legislation 

is  not  required  so   far  as  the  conveyance  of  grain  in  bulk  is  concerned,  4441,  4442 

Further  examination  in  regard  to  the  inexpediency  of  loading  full  cargoes  in  bags; 
approval  of  carrying  bags  in  the  'tween  decks  provided  that  all  the  lower  hold  is  in  bulk, 

4443-4458.  44N4-4489 Assertion   that   any   ship  of  any  description  can  be  made 

perfectly  safe  for  the  Atlantic  trade,  4477-4479. 

Description  of  well-decked  ships;  opinion  that  ships  so  built  are  quite  suitable  for  the 

Atlantic  trade  if  they  are  properly  loaded,  4480-4483 Belief  that  the  speed  of  vessels 

is  not  an  element  of  safety  in  the  Atlantic  trade ;  grounds  for  this  opinion,  4500-4507 
Reasons  for  considering  that  any  new  legislation  should  be  confined  to  vessels  trading  to 

the  United  Kingdom  only,   4508-4510 Approval  of  apprentices  being  trained  on 

board   steamships,  451 1,  4512 Mode  in  which  grain  ships  are  loaded  in  the  Sea  of 

Azof,  4516-4518. 

Legislation  : 

Objection  to  any  increase  of  legislative  interference  with  the  conduct  of  the  grain  trade, 
improved  precautions  being  voluntarily  adopted,  and  the  losses  being  steadily  diminishing, 

Glover  2477.  2538,  2539.  2544-2565,  2571.2602-2617 Reiteration  of  the  proposition 

that  legislative  interference  is  unwise  and  needless  in  view  of  the  present  condition  and 

conduct  of  the  grain  trade,  ib.  2750-2767 Beneficial  operation  of  Lloyd's  and  similar 

associations,  rather  than  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  the  reduction  of  casualties,  ib.  2849- 
2852. 

Conclusion 
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Conclusion  that  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  Parliamentary  interference  in  the 
Baltic,  Black  Sea,  or  Mediterranean  trades,  Glover  29^5-2971.  2990.  3005.  3031-3033. 

3067-3068 Very  small  amount  of  preventible  loss  annually,  witness  further  submitting 

that  any  fresh  legislation  is  unwise,  and  that  even  as  regards  the  Atlantic  trade  the 
present  Canadian  and  American  regulations  meet  the  difficulty,  ib.  2983-2990.  3005. 
3063,  3068—  Further  precautions  contemplated  by  underwriters  in  Englaud  in  respect 
of  grain  cargoes  from  America;  deterrent  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation,  ib.  3088- 
3102. 

Conclusions  adverse  to  legislative  interference  with  steamers  carrying  grain  ;   pre- 
cautions suggested,  however,  in  certain  cases,  Palmer  3232  et  seq.  3278-3282.  3371, 

3372 Opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  adopting  any  other  means  for  safety  than 

exist  at  the  present  time,  Pinhney  3559-3566 Concurrence  in  the  view  that  further 

legislation  in  regard  to  grain  steamers  is  not  required  ;  small  per-centage  of  loss  through 
the  loading  of  grain  in  any  way,  T^aws  4088-4090. 

Objection  to  regulations  being  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  only  apply  to  British  shipping;  approval  of  legislation  if  all  ships  can 

be  placed  on  the  same  footing  at  the  port  of  loading,  Laws  4384,  4385.  4425-4428 

Argument  that  legislation  is  not  required  while  shipowners  and  underwriters  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  make  improvements  so  as  to  render  the  loss  of  ships  less  likely,  ib.  4388, 

4389. 

Decided  opinion  that  fresh  legislation  is  not  required  so  far  as  the  conveyance  of  grain 
in  bulk  is  concerned,  Laws  4441,  4442 Reasons  for  consideriug  that  any  new  legis- 
lation should  be  confined  to  vessels  trading  to  the  United  Kingdom  only,  ib.  4508-4510. 

Grounds  for  the  belief  that  if  a  Bill  be  passed  in  England  it  will  not  lead  to  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  following  suit ;  expediency  of  improving  the  construction  of  our  ships 

rather  than  passing  any  Act  of  Parliament,  Ryan  4542-4545 Strong  objection  to  any 

further  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  loading  of  grain  cargoes;  grounds  for  the  opinion 
that  no  change  is  required   in  the  existing  law,  Dnnlop  4766-4780.  4861.  4892,  4893. 

4906-4909.    4955-4973.    5003-5005 Additional    statement    that    legislation   is  not 

required  with  reference  to  grain  cargoes;  belief  that  the  subject  is  a  scare  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Colorado  beetle,  ib.  5056-5060.  5069-5072. 

Conclusions  that  necessity  for  legislation  on  the  subject  of  grain  cargoes  depends  in 
what  direction  such  legislation  would  tend  ;  judicious  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
tend  rather  to  benefit  than  to  injure,  Cummins  5101,  5102.  5143-5145. 

Any  legislative  interference  should  be  limited  to  ships  when  within  our  jurisdiction  in 
this  country,  Farrer  5667 Explanation  that  witness  fully  approves  of  judicious  legis- 
lation, and  of  punishment  for  neglect  or  recklessness,  but  is  strongly  averse  to  unnecessary 

and  peddling  interference,  ib.  5752-5756.  5760-5762 Full  approval  by  witness,  as 

representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  legislation  of  1873,  whilst  he  also  approves  for 
the  most  part  of  the  legislation  of  1876,  ib.  5764-5766. 

Further  explanation  that  witness  fully  approves  of  certain  regulations  as  to  grain 
loading,  but  strongly  objects  to  their  being  so  laid  down  by  legislation  as  to  relieve  the 
shipowner  from  further  precautions  and  from  responsibility,  Farrer  5799-5806.  5817- 
583'  •  5953-5964-  5995-5999-  6198-6202. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee,  that  with  a  view  to  greater  security  of  life  and  property, 
it  is  desirable  that  measures  which  have  been  found  to  be  necessary  for  this  end,  and 
which  are  already  adopted  voluntarily  by  the  majority  of  shipowners,  should  be  made 
compulsory  by  legislative  enactment,  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Bags,  8fc.  Board  of.  Trade.  Canada.  Exemptions.         Foreign 

Ships.         Shifting  Cargoes,  frc.         Shipowners. 

Leith.  Account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  distinguishing  sailing  and  steam, 
that  imported  grain  into  the  port  of  Leith  in  the  year  1879,  distinguishing  also  between 
vessels  with  two-thirds  or  more  of  grain  in  bulk  and  vessels  with  less  than  two-thirds  in 
bulk,  App.  346,  347. 

Leyland,  Frederick.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  managing  owner  of  steamers  trading 
to  the  Mediterranean,  to  Boston,  and  to  other  places;  is  also  a  member  of  the  Liverpool 
Steamship  Owners'  Association,  for  which  body  he  appears  to  give  evidence,  4560-4562. 
4566,  4567. 

Statement  that  one-third  of  the  entire  steam  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the 

property  of  the  Liverpool  Association,  4562-4565 Objection  that  the  present  Bill 

does  not  touch  the  real  causes  of  loss,  and  that  the  provision  for  bagging  all  grain  without 
other  precautions  will  increase  the  clanger  to  a  very  great  extent;  opinion  that  if  the  Bill 
does  not  go  further  it  will  do  no  good  at  all,  4568. 4584.  4598.  4661-4669.  4716,  4717. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  loading  grain  in  bags  would  be  more  dangerous  than 

loading  in  bulk;  admission  that  grain  in  bags  is  less  liable  to  shift  than  grain  in  bulk, 
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Let/land,  Frederick.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

but  that  when  it  does  shift  the  consequences  are  more  dangerous,  45^9-458 1.  4636— 

4641.  4670-4675.  4688-4691 Decided  opinion  that  shifting  boards  should  be  pro* 

vided  in  the  case  of  grain  in  bags  as  well  as  grain  in  bulk ;  importance  that  shifting 
boards  should  be  substantially  fixed,  should  have  a  thicknes*  of  three  incites,  and  be 
carried  down  from  deck  to  keelson,  4579.  4586-4593.  4634,  4635.  4683-4687. 

Practice  in  the  Chili  trade  for  the  captains  of  vessels  to  cut  the  bags  in  order  that  the 

grain  may  run  out  and  fill  the  interstices,  4580,4581.  4596,4597- Statement  that 

eleven  lines  of  vessels  brought  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  import  of  grain  from  America 

into  Liverpool,  and  all  carried  in  bulk,  4582-4585 -Large  extra  cost  in  loading  grain 

in  bags  instead  of  in  bulk;  calculation  that  the  cost  would  be  Sd.  per  quarter,  and  the 
extra  room  taken  up  in  the  ship  would  represent  another  8  rf.  per  quarter,  4594-4597. 
4688-4691—  Greater  delay  which  would  result  from  loading  in  bags,  especially  in  the 
American  ports,  where  grain  is  loaded  in  elevators,  4599-4601. 

Disapproval  of  making  any  regulations  which  would  affect  foreign  vessels;  possibility 
that  foreign  governments  might  retaliate  by  imposing  restrictions  on  British  ships,  4602- 

4607.  4651-4653.  4694,  4695 Principal    causes  of   loss    to  grain-carrying    ships; 

assertion  that  the  present  Bill  does  not    touch  one  of  these,  4608.  4625-4627 
Suggestions  in  order  to  prevent  overloading ;  opinion  that  the  load-line  should  be  subject 

to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  4609-4620.  4706,  4707 Expediency  of  having 

a  power  of  appeal  from  the  Board  of  Trads ;  suggestions  as  to  the  formation  of  a  court 
of  appeal,  4609,  4610.  4621-4624.  4718-4724. 

Great  importance  in  regard  to  grain-laden  ships  of  stringent  regulations  as  to  bulk- 
heads ;  grounds  for  considering  transverse  bulkheads  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a  ship, 

4628-4633.  4642-4653.  4699-4701.  4731-4733 Production  of  plans  by  witness  as 

illustration  of  safe  and  unsafe  holds,  4642-4649.  4734-4738 Difference  of  opinion  in 

regard  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  statement  as  to  the  rate  of  insurance  on  grain  when  loaded  in 
bulk  and  when  in  bags,  4654-4660— —Absence  of  any  risk  of  loss  from  cargoes  of  cattle 
shifting,  4676-4678. 

Approval  of  a  certificate  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  grain-carrying  ships  to  be 
given  by  the  Board  of  Trade  if  the  method  of  construction  be  clearly  defined  in  the  Bill, 

4679-4682 Statement  that  most  of  the  Liverpool  ships  are  not  employed  alone  in 

canying  grain,  but  take  a  general  cargo  ;  these  ships  take  about  two-thirds  of  their  cargo 

in  grain,  4692,  4693.  4710-4712 Considerable  shipments  of  iron  rails  to  America 

which  would  require  holds  exceeding  thirty  feet  long;  explanation  th  it  the  length  of  the 
hold  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  depth,  4702-4704. 

Inexpediency  of  adopting  any  regulation  that  would  restrict  the  loading  of  cargoes 

going  outward,  4705 Statement  that  the  bulk  of  the  Liverpool  shipping  trade  is  with 

America;  large  trade  also  carried  on  from  the  Black  Sea  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Liverpool,  47l3~47l5-  4726>  4726-  4729>  473°. 

Life,  Loss  of.     See  Loss  of  Ships  and  of  Lives. 

Light  Grain.  Objection  to  any  legislative  interference  with  the  loading  of  light  grain* 
Glover  2451. 

Limerick.  Action  taken  by  the  Limerick  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  regard  to  the  present 
Bill,  Spaight  4071,  4072. 

Account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  distinguishing  sailing  and  steam,  that 
imported  grain  into  the  port  of  Limerick  in  the  year  1879,  distinguishing  also  between 
vessels  with  two-thirds  or  more  of  grain  in  bulk  and  vessels  with  less  than  two-thirds  in 
bulk,  App.  350,  351. 

Lining  (Grain  Ships).     See  Ceiling  and  Lining. 

Linseed.     Strong  objection  to  any  import  of  linseed  except  in  bags,  Plimsoll  468,  469 
Conveyance  of  linseed  by  witness  in  bulk ;  he  is  not  aware  of  its  being  loaded  in  barrels, 

Henderson  1 580- 1584 Linseed  is  a  very  dangerous  cargo,  ib.  1950 Reference  to 

linseed  as  not  requiring  to  be  placed  under  the  Bill,  Glover  2755-2759. 

Liverpool.  Great  care  exercised  by  the  insurance  associations  in  Liverpool,  whenever  a 
vessel  is  offered  (or  insurance ;  general  character  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  these 
associations  to  guard  against  overloading,  Laws  4091-4098— -Information  as  to  the 
business  transacted  by  the  insurance  associations  represented  by  witness;  ten  millions 

worth  of  steamers  taken  by  the  combined  associations,  ib.  4397-4410 Character  of 

the  examination  conducted  by  the  surveyor  to  the  associations,  ib.  4401.  4404-4410. 

Representation  by  witness  of  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  Association,  Leyland 

4560-4562.  4566,  4567 One-third  of  the  entire  steam  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom 

is  the  property  of  the  Liverpool  Association,  ib.  4562-4565 Statement  that  eleven 

lines  of  vessels  brought  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  import  of  grain  from  America  into 
Liverpool,  all  carried  in  bulk,  ib.  4582-4585. 

Explanation 
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Explanation  tliat  most  of  the  Liverpool  ships  are  not  employed  alone  tn  carrying  grain, 
but  take  general  cargoes;  these  ships  take  about  two-thirds  of  their  cargo  ingrain, 

Ley  land  4C92,  4693.  4710-4712 -Bulk  of  the  Liverpool  shipping  trade  with  America; 

large  trade  also  carried  on  from  the  Black  Sea  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Liverpool, 
ib.  4725,  4726.  4729,  4730. 

Account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  distinguishing  sailing  and  steam,  that 
imported  grain  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  in  the  year  1879 ;  distinguishing  also  between 
vessels  with  two-thirds  or  more  of  grain  in  bulk  and  vessels  with  less  than  two-thirds  in 
bulk,  A  pp.  340,  341 Similar  account  for  the  week  ended  27th  April  1880,  ib.  353. 

"  Llanedarne"  The.     Analysis  of  report  of  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  grain  laden, 

App.  358 Paper  containing  particulars,  and  showing  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 

the  court,  ib.  372-374. 

Lloyd's,  and  Lloyd's  Register  Society  : 

Exception  taken  to  Lloyd's  rules  as  applied  to  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade ;  expediency 

of  trusting  rather  to  the  owner  and   builder,  Palmer  3319-3326 Action  taken  by 

Lloyd's  surveyors  at  Montreal   in  the  case  of  defective  or  damaged  ships,  Shaw  3972, 

3973 Load-line  fixed   by  Lloyd's  Registry  for  oil  the  awning-deck  ships  and  for  no 

others ;  reasons  for  this  course,  Dunlop  4804-4806. 

Evidence  in  detail  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  the  proper  function  of  the  committee  of 
Lloyd's,  or  of  Lloyd's   Register   Society,  to  fix  the  load-line,  Martell  ,5181-5240.  5294. 

6366-5371.  5466-5474.5502-5507 Impossibility  for  Lloyd's  Register  to  muke  any 

regulations  with   regard  to  shipping  unless  with  the  co-operation  of  the  owners  and 
underwriters;  absence  of  any  powers  under  Act  of  Parliament,  ib.  5227. 

Examination  in  reply  to  the  question  why  Lloyd's  Register  Society,  or  the  under- 
writers at  Lloyd's,  have  not  made  regulations  for  securing  the  proper  loading  of  grain 
ships,  Martell  5292-5324.  5352. 

Explanation  of  the  constitution  and  functions  of  Lloyd's  Register,  witness  submitting 
that  it  would  not  be  a  proper  duly  of  this  body  to  fix  a  load-line  or  to  interfere  v\ith  the 

loading  of  jtrain  ships,  Martell  529-2-5305.  5316-5324.  5424-5434 The  function  of 

the  society  is  merely  to  soe  that  the  ship  is  efficiently  built,  and   efficiently  kept  for 
carrying  cargo,  ib.  5292.  5294.  5316.  5449, 

Witness  does  not  in  any  way  represent  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's;  he  submits,  how- 
ever, that  they  are,  as  a  class,  interested  in  the  security  of  ships,  though  they  do  not 
prescribe  rules  and  conditions  as  to  loading,  Martell  5293-53*1. 

Further  reference  to  the  requirements  of  Lloyd's  Register  before  classification,  the 
question  of  dimensions  not  being  interfered  with;  the  loading  and   stowage  are  in  fact 

the  main  points   which  affect  the   stability,  Martell  5352-5365 Obstacle   to  any 

interference  on  the  part  of  Lloyd's  with  the  loading  or  the  cargo  as  affecting  the  stability, 
ib.  5412-5415. 

Impossibility  of  the  State  discharging  the  business  now  performed  by  Lloyd's  Register, 

Martell  5432-5434 Circumstances  under  which  the  surveyors   of  the  society  are 

sometimes  called  in  to  decide  whether  vessels  are  properly  laden,  ib.  5438. 

Question  considered  whether  there  might  not  be  increased  co-operation  between  Lloyd's 
Registry  and  the  Liverpool  Registry  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  view  to  the  latter 
deriving  more  aid  from  the  agents  of  the  former,  Farrer  6*37,  6238. 

See  also  Awning  Decks.        Load-line. 
Loading  in  Bags  {Grain  Cargoes).     See  Bags,  fyc. 

Loading  in  Bulk,  fa.  {Grain  Cargoes): 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  System  of  Loading  in  Bulk,  its  Disadvantages,  and  the 

Precautions  desirable. 

2.  Improved  Regulations  now  in  force. 

3.  Latitude  as  to  the  Mode  of  Loading  One-third  of  the  Cargo. 

4.  Practice  at  various  Foreign  Ports. 

5.  Question  of  Regulations  and  Restrictions  in  Detail. 

6.  Recommendations  by  the  Committee. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  System  of  Loading  in  Bulk,  its  Disadvantages,  and  the 
Precautions  desirable : 

Concurrence  of  testimony  as  to  the  danger  of  loading  in  bulk  instead  of  in  bags; 
losses  from  the  former  practice  through  the  cargoes  shifting,  Plimsoll  115.  117,  118. 
142.  167-169.  184-190.  279  Personal  experience  of  witness  as  to  the  defective 
system  and  the  danger  of  loading  grain  in  bulk;  several  instances  cited,  ib.  118 
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Loading  in  Bulk,  ^c.  (Grain  Cargoes): — continued. 

1.  Generally  as  to  tfte  System  of  Loading  in  Bulk,  frc. — continued. 

Quotations  from  several  reports  to  the  Board  of  Trade  showing  that  several  cases  of  loss 
have  been  attributed  by  the  court  of  inquiry  to  loading  in  bulk  and  to  the  cargo  shifting, 

Plimsoll  1 18 Avoidance  of  danger  from  loading  in  bulk  if  the  hold  were  completely 

filled  without  any  subsidence  or  escape,  ib.  491-493. 

Conviction  of  witness  that  loading,  or  part  loading,  in  bulk  is  exceedingly  unsafe  and 
should  be  prohibited ;  experience  upon  which  he  bases  this  conclusion,  Dickinson  703- 

713.  782.  808.  8ll.  831.  874.  879-883.  904-908 Details  further  supplied  in  support 

of  the  conclusion  that  grain  loaded  wholly  or  partly  in  bulk  is  liable  to  shift  or  to  settle, 
and  cannot  be  carried  with  perfect  safety  even  with  efficient  shifting  boards,  ib.  896-899. 

909-921.  985-996.   1295-1320 Witness   repeats   that   loading  in  bulk,  even  with 

approved  shifting  boards,  &c,  is  unsafe,  and  should  not  be  allowed;  he  differs  from  Mr. 

Plimsoll  on  this  point,  ib.  1180-1189 Risk  of  mixture  of  grain  belonging  to  different 

owners  when  it  is  loaded  in  bulk,  ib.  1270-1273 Efficiency  of  some  steaineis  for  bulk 

loading  without  danger,  ib.  1274,  1275. 

Care  taken  by  witness,  when  in  command  of  ships,  that  the  grain  was  properly  stowed, 

so  that  he  never  experienced  any  loss,  Henderson  1823-1829.  1842-1844 Importance 

of  stowing  grain  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  cargo  spaces  shall  be  filled  up,  ib.  1844- 

1849 Safety  generally  of  grain  cargoes,  if  properly  stowed  with  proper  partitions,  ib. 

1866-1870.   1992,    1993 Mode  of  stowing  grain  in  the  lower  hold,  in  bags  and  in 

bulk,  respectively,  ib.  1958-1963'  *974>  1975« 

Advantage  of  grain  cargoes  in  so  far  as  an  equal  distribution  of  the  weight  is  secured 
over  the  whole  vessel,  Glover  2443 Reference  to  careless  and  rapid  loading,  espe- 
cially in  bulk,  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  loss,  ib,  2445,  2446 Proportionate  space 

occupied  by  different  kinds  of  grain,  Palmer  3209 Absence  of  danger  from  rapidly 

loading  heavy  grain,  if  the  cargo  be  well  trimmed   at  the  same  time.   Pinhney  3532- 

3536. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  only  safe  mode  to  carry  grain  in  bulk  is  to  fill  up  every 
space,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  hold ;  pressure  kept  on  the  top  by  means  of  a  feed 

system,  £010*4120 Impossibility  of  the  grain   settling  if  properly  stowed,  on  the 

contrary  it  having  in  many  cases  a  tendency  to  rise?  probability   of  this  taking  place 

when  grain  is  shipped  soft,  ib.  4239.  43 1 7-4320. 4368,  4369 Repeated  assertion  that 

oTain  can  be  stowed  as  safely  in  bulk  as  it  can  in  bags  ;  the  only  cause  of  danger  is  want 

of  care  in  trimming,  ib.  431 1-4314 Effect  of  vibration  in  settling  down  grain  cargoes 

when  in  bulk ;  bags  of  grain  carried  in  the  forepart  of  the  north  country  ships  for  filling 
up  the  hold  when  this  settlement  occurs,  ib.  4416-4418. 

Expediency  of  proper  care  in  trimming,  Cummins  5101 — —-Great  importance  of  grain 
ships  being  properly  loaded  ;  considerable  risk  of  danger  which  these  ships  are  subjected 
to  when  there  is  no  water  or  other  kind  of  ballast,  the  ships  being   filled  to  the  upper 

deck  with  grain,  Martell  5343-5246 Conclusion  that  the  ships  would  be  perfectly  safe 

if  they  had  less  cargo  on  the  'tween  decks;  increased  stability  which  would  result  from  a 
sufficient  freeboard,  ib.  5245-5247. 

Belief  further  expressed  that  hasty  stowage,  as  tending  to  a  shifting  of  the  cargo,  is 

one  of  the  sources  of  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  Martell  5447,  544** Greater  or 

less  settlement  of  cargoes  accordingly  as  they  are  more  or  less  carelessly  stowed,  ib.  5480- 

6489- 

2.  Improved  Regulations  now  in  force: 

Very  large  proportion  of  British  ships  which  now  comply  with  approved  regulations, 
not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  California,  Chili,  and  Australia,  Plimsoll  253-262 ^Condi- 
tions in  regard  to  the  stowage  of  cargoes  in  all  trades  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  1876; 
independently  of  this  Act  there  is  a  system  of  mercantile  usage  in  force  in  all  the  Atlantic 
ports  which  completely  meets  the  question  of  grain  shifting  in  bulk,  Dunlop  4760.  4763- 

4954- 

Satisfactory  diminution  in  the  annual  number  of  cases  in  contravention  of  the  regula- 
tions under  the  Act  of  1876,  Farrer  5528 Explanation  relative  to  the  statistics  ot 

the  number  of  cases  of  improper  stowage,  &c,  since  the  Act  of  1875  ;  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  cases,  ib.  5613-5617-  5628-5633. 

Great  improvement  already  effected  in  the  system  of  stowage  of  grain ;  several  causes 
to  which  owing,  the  experience  gained  by  inquiries  being  very  valuable,  Farrer  6118, 
6119.  6144,  6145.  6195-6198. 

3.  Latitude  as  to  the  Mode  of  Loading  One-third  of  the  Cargo: 

Permission  under  the  present  Act  to  load  a  third  of  the  cargo  as  the  owner  pleases, 
Plimsoll  272,  273 Proposed  continuance  of  the  latitude  as  to  one-third  of  the  cargo, 

in  order  not  to  risk  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  ib.  494~496. 

4.  Practice 
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Loading  in  Bulk,  frc.  (Grain  Cargoes)—  continued. 

4.  Practice  at  various  Foreign  Ports  ; 

Information  obtained  from  consuls  and  others  as  to  the  stowage  of  the  cargoes  abroad, 
Farrer  38.  74, 75.  662.  679,  680. 

Summary  of  information  relative  to  the  practice  at  various  foreign  ports  in  respect  of 
loading  in  bulk,  App.  319-322. 

5.  Question  of  Regulations  and  Restrictions  in  Detail : 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  110  regulations  which  would  deal  in  exact  terms  with 
the  stowage  of  grain  cargoes  would  be  useful,  Laws  4130-4134.  4209-4213. 

Evidence  as  to  the  objections  which  apply  to  hard-and-fast  regulations  respecting 
grain  loading  coupled  with  penalties  for  non-compliance  therewith,  Farrer  5648.  6087, 
8088. 

Reference  to  the  vast  amount  of  British  shipping  in  comparison  with  foreign  shipping 

as  not  owing  in  any  way  to  restrictions  upon  loadinjr,  Farrer  6049-6051 Belief  that 

in  the  chief  grain-loading  ports  in  Europe  there  are  no  rules  in  force  as  to  the  stowage  of 
grain  cargoes,  ib*  6078. 

6.  Recommendations  by  the  Committee  : 

Summary  of  the  precautions  recommended  to  be  adopted  in  British  ships  which  cross 
the  Atlantic,  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  which  have  more  than  one-third  of  their  total 
dead-weight  carrying  capacity  in  grain,  Rep.  iii,  iv. 

Recommendation  that  in  certain  cases  no  grain  shall  be  carried  in  bulk  between  the 
main  and  upper  deck?  of  vessels  with  more  than  two  decks,  or  in  the  'tween  decks  of 
vessels  with  only  two  decks,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  feeding  the  cargo  in  the 
holds,  and  is  carried  in  properly  constructed  feeders,  Rep.  iii. 

Recommended  precaution  in  loading  the  cargo  that  the  grain  shall  be  properly  trimmed 
and  secured,  Rep.  iv. 

See  also   Allan,  Sir   Hugh.  Atlantic  Trade.  Bags,  8fC  Baltic  Trade. 

Black  Sea.  Bulkheads.  Canada.  Exemptions.  Fittings.  Free* 

board.  Harbour  Dues.  Insurance  Rates.  Legislation.  Load-line. 

Loss  of  Ships,  and  of  Lives.  Manifest.  Oats  and  Barley*  Overloading. 

Pumps.  Rice.  Sailing  Ships.  Shifting  of  Cargoes,  $*c.  Steamers. 

Survey  and  Inspection.         United  States.         Unloading. 

Load-line  : 

1.  Shipowners' Load-line ;   Objections  thereto. 

2.  Action  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  Objections  on  the  part 

of  the  latter  to  fixing  the  Load-line. 

3.  Question  as  to  the  Load-line  being  fixed  by  Lloyd's,  or  Lloyd's  Register 

Society. 

4.  Suggested  action  jointly  of  the   Shipowner,    Shipbuilder,    and   Lloyd's 

Surveyor. 

1.   Shipowners9  Load-line;    Objections  thereto : 

Expediency  of  the  load  line  being  fixed  by  some  official  authority,  instead  of  by  the 
shipowner,  Plimsoll  362-364 Conclusion  that  the  load-line,  as  now  fixed  by  the  ship- 
owner, is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  ib.  409.  421,  422.'  426 Want  of  check  as  to  the  load- 
line  in  the  case  only  of  a  certain  number  of  shipowners,  ib.  601-605. 

Examination  as  to  the  probable  intentions  of  Parliament  in  reference  to  the  owners' 
load-line,  and  as  to  the  practice  of  owners  in  not  making  the  line  at  the  point  down  to 
which    it    is    proposed    to    load  the  vessel,    Glover   2451.    2496,    2497.    2584-2587. 

2869-2895 Practice  of   witness   to  fix  the   load-line  of  each    vessel,    neither   the 

builder  nor  Lloyd's  having  anything  to  do  with  it,  ib*  3038-3042. 

Regulation  of  the  load-line  by  the  owner  and  captain  rather  than  by  the  builder, 

Palmer  3347-3355 Mode  adopted  by  witness  for  establishing  the  load-line  on  his 

own  ships;  disapproval  of  marking  the  load-lines  by  sight  only,  Laws  4411-4413 

Explanation  of  the  calculations  required  for  fixing  the  load-line;  constantly  changing 
quantity  of  the  load-line  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  the  shape  of  the  ship,  and 
other  conditions,  ib.  5061-5063.  5066-5068. 

Exception  taken  to  the  arrangement  under  which  Mr.  PlimsolFs  name  has  been  asso- 
ciated  with  the  load-line,  bfartell  5503,  5504 Great  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the 

question  of  a  proper  load-line,  ib*  5505-5507. 

Importance  attached  to  a  suggestion  that,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  the 

owner  shall  be  deemed  to  have  loaded  down  to  his  own  load-line,  Farrer  6295-6298 

Use  made  by  the  Board  of  the  record  required  to  be  made  by  owners  as  to  their  load-line, 
ib.  6332-6335 Explanation  that  witness  has  never  approved  of  the  voluntary  loud- 
line,  ib*  6366-6368. 
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L0AD-L1\E — continued. 

2.  Action  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;   Objection*  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  fixing  the  Load-line: 

Omission  of  proper  investigation  and  check  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as 

regards  load-lines  and  overloading,  Plimsoll  .505-506 Suggestions  as  to  the  course 

of  action  to  be  pursued  by  the  Bi  ard  so  as  to  compel  the  adoption  of  a  proper  load-line 
by  those  shipowners  who  now  neglect  this  precaution;  large  proportion  of  owners  for 

whom  restrictions  are  not  required  on  this  point,  #.  527-529.  578-585,  601-605 ► 

Existing  power  of  the  Board  as  to  interfering  with  the  load-line,  if  they  would  only 
properly  exercise  such  power,  ib.  592-600.  621. 

Opinion  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  fix  the  load-line,  Dickinson  1200 Con- 
clusion that  as  overloading  is  frequently  associated  with  the  loss  of  grain  ships,  the  Board 

of  Trade  should  compel  a  load-line  being  fixed,  ib.  1356-1362 Importance  attached  to 

a  load-line  to  be  markt-d  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  Henderson   1735-1739.   1747.   177*- 
1774,  1782. 

Comment  upon  the  action  of  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  a  load-line;  grounds  for  the 
statement  that  whilst  Parliament  pretended  to  effect  some  good  in  this  direction,  its 
interference  has  been  mischievous  rather  than  otherwise,  Glover  2451.  2496,    2497. 

2584-2587.  2618-2646 Further  comment  upon  the  system  of  an  owner's  load-line  as 

exceedingly  absurd  and  delusive ;  singular  want  of  intelligence  displayed  by  Parliament 
in  this  matter,  ib.  2584-2586.  2618-2648.  2869-2895. 

Statement  adverse  to  any  fresh  legislation  about  load-line  until  the  existing  powers  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  overloading,  &c,  have  been  exercised,  Glover  2857-2859. 

2963 Conclusion  that  any  attempt  to  fix  a  Parliamentary  load-line  will  fail;  every 

case  must  be  dealt  with  separately,  ib.  3143-3153- 

Contention  that  the  owner  and  not  the  Board  of  Trade  is  the  proper  authority  to  fix 
the  load-line,  Dunhp  5009,  5010—  Decided  opinion  as  to  the  incompetence  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  fix  a  free-board  or  load-line,  ib.  5059,  5060. 

Greater  difficulty  in  fixing  the  load-line  in  England  than  in  Montreal,  Martell 
5239 Impossibility  for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  fix  the  load-line  without  giving  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  owners,  ib.  5240. 

Further  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  fixing  of  a  load-line;  witness  approving 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  advising  <m  this  point  if  appealed  to  by  the  shipowner,  Martell 
5466-5474.  5502-5507, 

Illustration  in  the  case  of  questions  of  load-line  of  the  difficulty  which  arises  through 
difference  of  opinion  between  skilled  officers,  Farrer,  p.  279. 

Examination  in  further  elucidation  of  witness'  objections  to  the  fixing  of  the  load-line 
by   the  Board  of  Trade,  Farrer  6154-6179.  6252-6255,  6260,  6287-6294.  6336,  6337 

In  many  cases  there  are  great  differences  of  opinion  among  practical  men  as  to  what 

is  really  the  safe  load-line,  ib.  6337. 

3L  Questions  as  to  the  Load-line  being  fixed  by  Lloyd's,  or  Lloyd's  Register  Society : 

Explanation  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  representatives  of  Lloyd's  Registry  from  a  move- 
ment set  on  foot  by  tl»e  Board  of  Trade  in  1875  for.  fixing  a  load-line,  Glover  3138-3145 

Reasons  for  a  load-line  being  fixed  by  the  Lloyd's  Registry  for  awning-deck  ships, 

but  for  no  others,  Dun  lop  4804-4806. 

Examination  in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  the  load-line  on  ships  classed  at  Lloyd's;  this 
duty  not  within  the  functions  of  the  committee  of  Lloyd's,  Martell  5181-5240 In- 
expediency of  Lloyd's  Registry  having  the  duty  impressed  upon  them  to  fix  the  load-line 
upon  all  vessels,  ib.  5228,  5229. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  proper  function  of  Lloyd's  Register  to  fix 
a  load-line  for  vessels  generally,  Martell  5292-5305.  5316-5324.  5424-5434 Ex- 
pediency of  the  question  of  a  load-line  resting  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  rather  than 
with  Lloyd's  Register  Society,  ib.  5294.  5366-5371. 

Letter  from  witness  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  explaining  that  Lloyd's  Register 
Society  had  not  been  deterred  from  fixing  a  load-line  through  any  fear  of  losing 
customers,  Martell,  p.  241. 

4.  Suggested  action  jointly  of  the  Shipowner,  Shipbuilder,  and  Lloytfs  Surveyor  : 

Suggestions  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  fixing  a  load-line,  if  further  Par- 
liament interference  in  the  matter  be  decided  upon ;  expediency  of  this  being  done 
through  the  shipowner,  shipbuilder,  and  Lloyd's  surveyor,  acting  jointly,  rather  than  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  owners,  Glover  2451.  2490-2514.  2646-2672. 

Probable  readiuess  of  owners  to  comply  with  a  load-line,  to  be  fixed  in  each  case  by  a 
body  of  competent  persons,  Glover  2860-2868— —Consideration  of  the  ciicumstances 
by  which  one  or  more  load-lines  might  be  fixed  on  each  vessel  by  the  proposed  committee, 
comprising  the  builder,  owner,  and  Lloyd's  surveyor,  ib.  3132-3153, 

See  also  Canada,  6.         Free-board.         Overloading. 
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London,  Port  of.  Account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  distinguishing  sail- 
ing and  steam,  that  imported  grain  into  the  port  of  London  in  the  year  1879,  dis- 
tinguishing also  between  vessels  with  two-thirls  or  more  of  grain  in  bulk,  and  vessels 

with  less  than  two-thirds  in  bulk,  App.  336-339 Similar  account  for  the  week  ended 

29th  November  1879,  ib.  352. 

Loss  of  Ships  and  of  Lives: 

1.  Loss  of  Life. 

2.  Losses  of  Grain  and  other  Ships  in  the  Atlantic  Trade. 

3.  Losses  of  Grain  and  other  ships  generally. 

4.  Causes  of  Loss. 

1.  Loss  of  Life 

Total  of  9,133  lives  'ost  in   British  vessels  in  the  five  years  ended  June  1879  from  all 

causes,  except  stranding  and  collision,  Plimsoll  101-103 Illustration  of  the  culpable 

neglect  as  regards  continued  loss  of  grain  ships  and  of  lives,  whilst  loss  of  life  on  shore 
from  furious  driving  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  ib.  620. 

Need  for  precautionary  measures  whether  the  loss  of  life  be  grettt  or  small,  Glover  26q\» 

2696-2698 Investigation  of  the  statistics  of  mortality  of  seamen  as  compared  with  the 

mortality  of  England  and  Wales  and  of  soldiers;  conclusion  that  the  former  is  not  exces- 
sive, is  steadily  on  the  decrease,  and  offers  no  justification  for  the  proposed  legislation 

respecting  fjrain  ships,  ib,  2835-2848 Calculation  that  about  one-half  the  mortality  of 

seamen  is  due  to'drowning;  impossibility  of  entirely  preventing  deaths  from  this  cause, 
ib.  2838-2848. 

Result  of  certain  tables  that  for  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  gradual  diminution 
of  loss  of  life  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ships,  Farrer  5748-5752. 

Return  showing  a  total  loss  of  9,133  lives  in  the  five  years  ending  1st  June  1879,  exclu- 
sive of  loss  through  stranding  and  collision ;  particulars  for  each  year,  App.  303-305. 

Statistics  of  loss  of  life  in  the  British  merchant  service  from  drowning  and  other  causes 
in  each  of  the  years  1866-78,  App.  314. 

2.  Losses  of  Grain  and  other  Ships  in  the  Atlantic  Trade: 

Evidence  as  to  the  frequent  loss  of  Atlantic  cargo  steamers  through  the  shifting  of 

wheat  loaded  in  bulk,  Plimsoll  117,118. 142.  167-169.  184-190.  279 Grounds  for  the 

statement  that  there  are  fewer  losses  of  grain  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade  than  in  the 
Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean  trades,  Dickinson  1374*  1456. 

Explanations  in  detail  relative  to  the  figures  submitted  by  witness  as  to  the  losses  of 
grain  ships  in  the  American  trade  in  different  years,  Glover  2228-  2680-2708— —Loss  of 
seven  out  of  820  British  steamers  loaded  in  New  York  in  1879  ;  none  of  the  lost  vessels 

were  wholly  laden  with  grain  in  bulk,  ib.  2355-2358 Small  loss  of  life  and  property 

in  the  Atlantic  trade  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  operations,  ib.  2751.  2764- 

2766 Result  of  certain  tables  and  statistics  that  the  loss  of  grain  ships  from  the 

United  States  was  three-quarters  per  cent.,  ib*  2833.  2835. 

Statistics  in  reference  to  the  losses  of  grain  ships  in  the  Atlantic  and  Baltic  trades  in 
the  last  eight  years;  small  number  lost  by  reason  of  the  cargo  shifting,  Lowes  4157- 
4178.4245-4285. 

Data  for  the  statement  that  the  per-centage  of  losses  in  the  Atlantic  grain  trade  is  less 
in  the  case  of  foreign  than  of  British  ships,  Farrer  5965*5969.  6049. 

Summary  of  grain-laden  vessels  which  sailed  from  New  York  in  1879,  classified  accord- 
ing to  nationalities,  showing  the  number  of  such  vessels  which  were  lost;  total  of  twenty- 
eight  losses,  App.  434. 

8.  Losses  of  Grain  and  other  Ships  generally : 

Information  in  connection  with  certain  official  returns  of  losses  of  grain  and  other  ships, 

Farrer  l  et  seq. Reference  to  a  return  showing  the  number  of  Biitish  grain-laden 

vessels  lost  in  each  of  the  years  1873-79,  distinguishing  between  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  ;  large  loss  of  the  former  in  1874  and  1S79,  ib.  5-1 1. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  certain  returns  submitted  by  witness  relative  to  losses 
of  grain  and  other  ships,  Plimsoll  101  et  seq. Reference  to  returns  prepared,  respec- 
tively, for  Lloyd's  Register  eommittee,  and  for  the  underwriters,  showing  the  loss  of  grain- 
cargo  steamers  and  of  steamers  with  other  cargoes  in  the  six  winter  months  of  the  years 
since  1872-73,  ib.  109-114. 

Large  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  grain  carried  in  1879  as  compared  with  1875,  whilst 
witness  submits  that  there  is  no  increase  iu  the  number  of  casualties,  Glover  2228,  2229. 

2236-2239 Very  few  graiu-laden  steamers  lost  in  the  years  1875,  1877,  and  1878; 

heavy  casualties  in  the  years  1872,  1873,  1879,  the  weather  having  been  very  bad,  ib. 
2228. 

_  • 

Statement  as  to  the  losses  being,  propoitionately,  much  greater  in  the  case  of  British 
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Loss  of  Ships  and  of  Lives— continued. 

3.  Losses  of  Gruin  and  other  Ships  generally — continued. 

than  of  foreign  shipping,  Farrer  5582-5585.   £590,  5591 Particulars   as   to   the 

decreased  loss  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  respectively,  ib.  5744-5747 Conclusion 

as  to  the  very  small  loss  of  grain  vessels  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number,  ib.  5757- 

5759. 

Amended  statistics  submitted  showing  the  increased  safety  of  British  ships  and  lives, 
in  proportion  to  the  tonnage,  Farrer  61 15.  61 18. 

Tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  wrecks,  casualties,  and  collisions  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  having  occurred  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  coasts 
of  British  Possessions,  and  to  British  ships  at  sea,  during  the  six  years  ended  June  1879, 
App.  311. 

Annual  average  losses  by  wrecks  of  British  ships,  together  with  the  tonnage  and  the 
lives  lost,  during  periods  of  three  years  taken  at  intervals;  per-centage  of  losses  during 
these  periods,  App.  315. 

Returns  of  grain-laden  vessels  reported  to  Lloyd's  as  foundered  or  missing  during  the 
years  1877-79,  distinguishing  the  nationality  of  the  vessels,  App.  355-3 yj. 

Limit  of  the  Committee's  inquiry  in  the  first  instance  to  the  subject  of  the  losses  which 
have  occurred  recently  to  ships  laden  partially  or  wholly  with  grain  and  seed,  Rep.  iii. 

4.  Causes  of  Loss  : 

Result  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiries  as  regards  the  proportion  of  grain-laden  ships 
lost,  the  way  in  which  the  grain  was  loaded,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  car- 
goes shifted,  Farrer  16-25.  45-59.  82-84- Information  contained  in  certain  returns  as 

to  the  causes  of  loss,  ib.  77-84.  98,  99. 

Belitf  that  the  losses  are  very  largely  owing  to  the  grain  being  loaded  in  bulk  instead 
of  in  bags ;  illustration  to  this  effect,  Plimsoll  115.  117,  118.  142. 167-169.  184-190.  279 
—  Denial  that  bad  weather  or  severe  winters  cause  the  loss  of  ships  if  they  are  well 

found  and  are  properly  manned  and  loaded,  ib.  191,  192 Means  of  accounting  for  the 

great  variation  annually  in  the  loss  of  ships  and  of  lives,  ib.  215-217.  281,  282. 

Effect  of  bad  weather  in  augmenting  the  losses  when  ships  are  overladen  or  when  the 

cargo  shifts,  Plimsoll  281,  282.  286-288 Several  oiher  causes  besides  the  shifting  of 

the  cargo  which  contribute  to  the  loss  of  grain  ships,  overloading  being  doubtless  a  fruit- 
ful contributory  cause  of  loss,  ib.  417-420.  433-435.  465-467.  485. 

Impracticability  of  preventing  losses  at  sea  by  any  amount  of  inquiry  or  of  precautions 

beforehand,  Farrer  633.  691 Reference  to  a  certain  return  of  losses  as  including  all 

vessels  that  carried  grain,  no  matter  how  small  the  portion  relatively  to  other  cargo,  ib. 
643-648. 

Belief  that  the  losses  of  grain  ships  are  not  caused  in  any  way  by  defective  build  or 

equipment,  Dickinson  797.  11 00-11 02.  J 195 Occurrence  of  losses  mainly  through  the 

cargoes  shifting,  rather  than  through  overloading,  ib.  797-801.  810,  811.  866-870.  883 
Opinion  that  overloading  is  a  secondary  cause  of  loss  as  compared  with  the  shifting 

of  the  cargo,  ib.  866-870.  883 Circumstance  of  witness  having  never  lost  a  vessel, 

nor  had  any  cargo  damaged,  though  it  is  only  recently  that  he  has  loaded  entirely  in 
bags,  ib.  961-968.  1139-1141. 

Result  of  the  inquiries  in  cases  which  come  before  witness  (as  secretary  of  the  Ship 
Masters'  Association)  that  losses  of  grain  ships  occur  chiefly  through  defective  construc- 
tion and  through  overloading,  Henderson  1711-1716.  1721-1735.  1779-1781,  1931. 

Evidence  given  by  witness  before  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Commission,  and  now  quoted, 
as  to  the  causes  of  losses  of  ships  over  a  period  of  ten  years  previously  to  the  Commis- 
sion,   Glover  2220-2223 Comparison    between   the  foregoing   figures   and   figures 

derived  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  last  three  year3 ;  great  reduction  in  the 
latter  period  in  the  per-centage  of  losses  from  defective  equipment,  overloading,  and  other 
causes,  for  which  owners  might  be  considered  responsible,  ib.  2222-2231. 

Data  for  the  conclusion  that  the  per-centage  of  losses  from  sea  perils  have  much 
increased  in  the.  last  three  years  as  compared  with  the  previous  ten  years,  Glover  2222- 

2226 Large  reduction  in  the  latter  period  in  the  proportion  of  losses  from  neglect  of 

the  crews,  inattention,  and  carelessness,  ib.  2222.  2226,  2227 Several  causes  irre- 
spectively of  legislation  to  which  the  decreased  proportion  of  preventible  losses  is  due, 
ib.  2230-2235. 

* 

Explanation  as  to  the  data  upon  which  witness  founded  the  figures  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Commission  as  to  the  per-centage  of  losses  from  different  causes,  Glover  2334, 

2335»  2680-2685 Conviction  of  witness  that  many  more  preventible  losses  are  due  to 

overloading  than  to  the  shifting  of  the  cargo,  ib.  2447.  2853,  2854.  2869,  2870.  2891. 

2972-2982.  3069-3078 Bad  weather  in  the  Atlantic  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  to  which 

the  losses  in  that  year  were  attributable,  ib.  3001-3004 Increased  intelligence  of  ship- 
masters and  officers,  to  which  the  decreased  loss  of  life  is  largely  owing:,  ib.  3043,  3044. 

Belief 
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Loss  of  Ships  and  of  Lives— continued. 

4.  Causes  of  Loss — continued. 

Belief  that  the  losses  to  grain  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade  have  resulted  more  through 
carelessness  than  on  account  of  the  cargo  shifting,  Pinkney  3466,  3540— Examina- 
tion respecting  the  causes  and  losses  of  grain  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade ;  large  number 
of  losses  through  ships  colliding  with  icebergs,  Laws  4105  et  seq. ;  4339-4341.  4363-4367. 

4370-4378.  4459-4476 Principal  causes  of  the  loss  of  Atlantic  grain  ships;    rare 

instances  of  loss  on  account  of  the  shifting  of  the  cargo,  ib.  4105-4110. 

Examination  respecting  the  causes  of  losses  in  the  Atlantic  trade  previous  to  and  since 
the  year  1873;  assertion  that  the  majority  of  these  losses  were  of  ships  in  the  timber 
trade  and  not  grain-carrying  vessels,  JDunlop  4781-4791.  4894-4905.  4997-5011.  4977- 

4994*  5°°6,  5007 Consideration  of  the  losses  of  grain-laden  vessels  in  the  last  few 

years;  assertion  that  the  chief  cause  of  loss  of  these  vessels  is  the  small  margin  of 
stability  possessed  by  them,  Martell  5241-5247. 6*49-5255» 

Large   proportion  of  losses  where  grain  is  loaded  wholly  or  partly  in  bags,  Farrer 

5649*  5650 Investigation  and  inquiry  on  ihe  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (long  before 

the  present  agitation  about  grain-loading  in  bags)  relative  to  the  frequent  losses  of  a 
certain  class  of  steamer  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  when  improperly  loaded  with  coal  or  grain, 
ib.  5721-5728.  6012-6014.  6031-6036. 

Belief  as  to  the  very  tare  losses  of  ships  through  criminal  negligence ;  expediency, 
however,  of  legislation  applying  to  these  cases,  Farrer  6272-6280— Further  reference 
to  the  loss  of  several  steamers  of  a  certain  class  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  through  improper 
stowage  of  the  cargo;  ignorance  of  the  owners  as  to  what  constituted  stability,  ib.  6338- 

6343. 

Return  of  vessels  foundered  and  missing,  together  with  those  lost  from  other  causes, 
in  the  five  years  ended  30th  June  1879,  App.  303-307. 

Return  showing  the  number  of  grain  vessels  lost  from  different  causes  since  1st  January 
1875,  App.  306,  307. 

Tabular  statement  of  the  losses  of  British  vessels  from  known  causes,  during  the  three 
years  ended  June  1879,  and  also  of  vessels  reported  as  missing  during  the  same  period; 
and  showing  also  how  the  missing  vessels  would  be  distributed  among  the  various  causes? 
of  loss  if  these  causes  were  assumed  to  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  one  another  as  in  the 
case  of  losses  the  causes  of  which  are  known,  App.  312. 

See  also  Atlantic  Trade.        Bags,  fyc.         Baltic  Trade.        Black  Sea.         Canada. 
Cattle  Ships.  Construction  of  Vessels.  Consuls.  Foreign  Ships,  2. 

Inquiries  into  Wrecks  and  Casualties.       Legislation.       Loading  in  Bulk.       Manning. 
Missing  Ships.       Overloading.       Shifting  of  Cargoes,  8fc.       Stability.       Steamers. 

"  Lufra"  The.  Value  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  in  this  case,  as  regards  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  owner,  Farrer  650. 

Analysis  of  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  coal-laden,  App.  360 Paper  containing 

information  in  detail,  showing  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  court  of  inquiry,  ib.  410- 
414. 

M. 

Machinery  {Steamships').  Absence  of  necessity  for  additional  legislation,  with  a  view  to 
preventing  accidents  to  steamers  by  machinery  breaking  down,  Laws  4109. 

Maize.  Belief  as  to  maize  being  included  in  grain  cargoes  from  Canada,  this  traffic  not 
being  impeded  by  the  regulations  in  force,  Plimsoll  391-394. 

Manifest  {Grain  Cargoes).  Consideration  and  approval  of  a  suggestion  (by  Mr.  Cohen) 
that  the  master  should  be  bound,  under  heavy  penalty,  to  hand  to  the  British  consul, 
before  leaving  port,  a  manifest  of  the  cargo,  showing  the  stowage  and  the  freeboard,  and 
also  to  give  a  duplicate  manifest  to  the  Customs  authorities  on  arrival  in  port,  Farrer 
6211-6217. 

Regulations  recommended  by  the  Committee  as  to  a  manifest  being  furnished  by  the 
master  or  agent  of  every  British  ship  which  crosses  the  Atlantic  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  which  is  laden  with  grain  or  seed  ;  particulars  to  be  supplied  by  the  manifest,  Rep.  iv. 

Proposal  that  the  consul  shall  forward  the  manifest  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that 
the  master  or  agent  for  the  ship  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  in  this  country,  furnish  a  similar  manifest  or  statement  to  the  officer  of.  Customs,  to 
be  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Rep.  iv. 

Recommendation  that  the  officer  of  Customs  shall  have  power  to  inspect  and  report 
on  the  state  of  the  cargo,  Rep.  iv. 

Proposed  liability  of  the  master  or  agent  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  100  /.,  for  omitting 
to  make  the  statement  required,  or  a  false  statement,  Rep.  iv* 

305— Sees.  2.  3  R  Manning 
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Manning  {Grain  Ships).     Reference  to  under- rimaoiug  as  having-,  probably)  contributed  to 

the  loss  of  some  vessels;  check  needed  on  this  point,  Plimsoll 4 1  %—. 4 1 6 Doubt  as  to 

any  loss  of  grain  ships  through  under-manning,  Henderson  1748, 1749. 

"Marlborough"  The.     Analysis  of ;  report  of  inquiry  into  the  losft  of  this  vessel,  coal  laden, 

App.  360 Paper  containing  information  in  detail,  and  showing  the  concUis*o-is 

arrived  at  by  the  court  of  inquiry,  id.  379-405. 

Mar  tell,  Benjamin.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Holds  the  office  of  Chief  Sur?ey<»rof 
Lloyd's  Register;  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  &\j6, 

5177 Explanation  of  Lloyd's  term,  "  100,  A  1  ; "  a  ship  of  that  class  is  fit  to  ctrry 

any  description  of  catgo  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  51 78-5180. 

Examination  in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  the  load-line  on  ships  classed  at  Lloyd's ;  this 

dutv  not  within  the  functions  of  the  committee  of  Lloyd's,,  51 8 1-5240 Awning  deck 

ships  the  only  class  of  ships  which  are  marked   by  Lloyd's  with  a  load-line;  tins  line 

fixed  for  all  seasons  and  for  all  voyages,  5183-5214 Reasons  for  this  class  of  ship 

only  being  marked  by  Lloyd's  with  a  load-iine,  5196-5200.  5203.  5208,  5203.  5214. 
5229-5233. 

Impossibility  for  Lloyd's  Registry  to  make  any  regulations  with  regard  to  shipping 
unless  with  the  co-operation  of  the  owners  and  underwriters;  absence  of  any  power  under 

Act  of  Parliament,  5227 Inexpediency  of  Lloyd's  Registry  having  the  duty  imposed 

upon  them  to  fix  the  load-line  upon  all  vessels,  5228,  5229 Greater  difficulty  in  fixing 

the  load-line  in  England  than  in  Montreal,  5239— -Impossibility  for  the  Buard  of  Trade 
to  fix  the  load-line  without  giving  rise  to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  5240. 

Examination  in  regard  to  the  losses  of  grain-laden  ships  in  the  last  few  years;  asser- 
tion that  the  chief  cause  of  loss  of  these  vessels  is  the  small  margin  of  stability  possessed 

by  them,  5241-5247.  5249-5255* Great  importance  of  grain  ships  being  properly 

'  loaded ;  considerable  risk  of  damage  which  these  ships  ace  subjected  to  when  there  is  no 
water  or  other  kind  of  ballast,,  the  ships  being  filled  to  the  upper  deck,  with  grain,  5243- 
5246. 

Conclusion  that  these  ships  would  be  perfectly  safe  if  they  had  less  cargo  in  the  'tween 

decks  :  increased  stability  which  would  result  from  a  sufficient  freeboard,  5245-5247 

Sufficient  freeboard  a  great  consideration  as  regards  the  safety  of  grain-laden  ship*,  5247 
Question  of  freeboaid  not  considered  by  Lloyd's  Registry  as  part  of  their  duty,  2548. 

Belief  that  if  grain-laden  ships  possess  but  a  shght  margin  of  stability  they  would  not 

be  in  any  degree  safer   by  being  loaded  under  the  Canadian  regulations,  5253 

Statement  that  it  has  I  een  the  custom  with  steamers  not  to  pay  the  sa*ue  attention  to 
loading  which  was  previously  the  case  with  sailing  vessels,  5255,  5256. 

[Second  Examination.] — Reference  to  a  statement  by  a  surveyor,  at  New  York,  as  fully 
explaining  the  existing  system  of  loading  grain -cargoes,  and  the  defects  thereof*  5256- 

5258 Frequent  settlement  and  shifting  of  cargoes,  through  imperfect  loading,  5256 

View  of  Mr.  Jones,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  that  if 

grain  is  properly  loaded  in  bulk  it  is  as  safe  as  when  loaded  in  bags,  5258 Inefficient 

inspection  at  New  Yoik,  5258. 

Suggestions  for  an  efficient  system  of  inspection  in  America,  by  means  of  well  paid 
and  responsible  surveyors  attached  to  the  consulates ;    how  these  might  be  selected, 

5258-5267.  5276-5284.  5334-5337 Advocacy  of  the  Montreal  system  of  loading  in 

bulk  in  the  lower  hold,  the  grain  being  properly  levelled  and  boarded,  and  filled  in  tightly 

with  bags  between,  5258,  5259 Recent  instance  of  danger  from  the  shifting  of  grain; 

improperly  loaded  in  bulk,  5258. 

Decided  opinion  that  foreign  ships  should  be  placed  under  the  same  regulations  as 
British  ships,  in  respect  of  bulk-loading;  proposed  restriction  upon  the  former  when  they 

enter  British  ports,  5271-5*75-  5287^5289.  5340,  5341.  5490,  5491 Willingness  of 

the  great  body  of  respectable  shipowners  to  submit  to  regulations,  when  shown  to  be* 

reasonable,  5271 Efficient  check  if  a  certificate  from  a  competent  inspector  were 

compulsory  before  the  sadingof  any  grain  ship,  5^84-5286. 

Small  margin  of  stability  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  grain  shtps^  so*  that  precautions 

against  shifting  are  the  more  essential,  5289-5291 Belief  that  recent  losses  have 

resulted  from  a  want  of  stability  rather  than  from  a  shifting  of  the  grain;  reference 
hereon  to  the  loss  of  a  coal-laden  ship,  5290.  5353-5365.  5398-5406. 

Examination  in  reply  to  the  question  why  Lloyd's  Register  Society^  or  the  underwriters 
at  Lloyd's,  have  not  made  regulations  for  securing  the  proper  loading,  of  grain  ship*, 

5292-5324.  5352 Explanation  of  the  constitution  and  functions  of  Lloyd's  Register, 

witness  submitting  that  it  would  not  be  a  proper  duty  of  this  body  to  fix  a  load-line,  or 

to  interfere  with  the  loading  of  grain  ships,  5292-5305,  5316-5324.  54.24-5434 

Expediency  of  the  question  of  a  load-line  resting  with  the  Board  of  Trade  rather  than 
with*  Lloyd's  Register  Society,  5294.  536&-5371. 

Explanation  that  witness  does  not  in  any  way  represent  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's; 
he  submits,  however;  that  they  are'  as  a  class  interested  in  the  security  of  ships,  though 

they 
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Martell,  Benjamin.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

they  do  not  prescribe  mler  and  conditions  as'to  loading,  5293-5321— — Sta'ement  as 
regards  awning-deck  ships,  and  the  practice  of  Lroy<Ps  Register  in  giving  a  load-line  for 
thia  class  of  vessels;  -security  by  means  of  dupe  of  this  type,  'with  a  proper  bad-line 

5322-5333*  5374 -53*o.  5435-5437- 

Sufficient  security  by  limiting  the  proportion  of  bags  to  that  in  force  under  the  Montreal 

system,  5338,  5339 Information  as  to  the  number  of  Atlantic  steamers  classed  at 

Lloyd's,  5342-5344.  534^ Insurance  at  Lloyd's  of  a  great  number  of  the  Black  Sea 

steamers,  5345 Suggested  exemption  of  the  large  American  liners  from  regulations  as 

to  loading   in   bags,  5348-5351 Unfitness   of  the   flush-deck   cargo   steamers  still 

employed  m  the  Atlantic  grain  trade,  5348-5300* 

Further  reference  to  the  requirements  of  Lloyd's  Register  before  classification,  the 

Suestinn  of  dimensions  not  being  interfered  with  ;  the  loading  and  stowage  *ire,  in  fact, 
ie  main  points  which  affect  the  stability,  5352-5365 Requirements  of  the  society 

as  to  the  provision  of  proper  deck  fittings  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  537*- Ready  adoption 

of  improvements  by  shipowners,  5373. 

Consideration  of  the  relative  merits  of  a  well-ship  and  a  three-deck  ship,  that  is,  in 

respect  of  grain  cargoes,  5381-5385 Great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  shipowners 

aud  shipbuilders  as  to  the  type  of  ship  best  suited  for  particular  trades,  5386-5389 

Refusal  of  many  owners  to  classify  in  Lloyd's  -Register,  on  account  of  the  conditions 
required,  539°-5394-  54l6-  5430,  54S1- 

Increased  attention  now  being  paid  by  shipbuilders  to  the  question  of  stability,  5395- 

5397 Equal  danger  incurred  by  many  vessels  through  want  of  stability,  if  they  had 

been  loaded  on  the  Montreal  system,  5398-5402 Less  importance  of  the  construction 

or  form  of  the  ship  tlian  of  the  mode  of  loading,  5*03-5406.  5497-5499. 

Strong  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  shipbuilders  as  to  measurement  of  tonnage; 

tendency  to  unsafely  thereby,  5407-5409 Obstacle  to  any  interference  on  the  part  of 

Lloyd's  with  the  loading  of  the  cargo,  as  affecting  the  stability,  5412-5415 Reasons 

for  the  less  care  paid  to  the  matter  of  loading  by  the  masters  of  steamers  than  of  sailing 
ships,  5417- 

Opinion  that  shipowners  would   not  strongly  object  to  such  restrictions  in  respect  of 

grain-loading  as  are  adopted  at  Montreal,  5418-^422 impracticability  of  classifying 

ships  for  particular  cargoes,  5423 Impossibility  of  the  State  discharging  the  business 

now  perfurmed  by  Lloyd's  Register,  5432-5434 Circumstances  under  which  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  society  are  sometimes  called  in  to  decide  whether  vessels  are  properly 
laden,  5438. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  fitting  of  shifting  boards  <>r  plates,  as  a  security  against  the 

shifting  of  grain  cargoes  in  bulk,  5439-5446 Beiief  further  expressed   that  hasty 

stowage,  as  tending  to  a  shifting  of  the  cargo,  is  one  of  the  sources  of  danger  to  be 
guarded  against,  5447,  5448. 

Earnestness  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  direction  of  saving  life,  5449, 

5450 Steps  taken  by  the  Board  in  bringing  home  punishment  to  shipowners,  whilst 

those  of  the  latter  who  can  plead  ignorance  are  the  more  likely  to  secure  immunity,  5450- 
5457 Evil  through  the  want  of  practical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  many  shipowners, 

5458-54<>5- 

Consideration  of  the  question  of  the  fixing  of  a  load-line,  witness  approving  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  advising  on  this  point,  if  appealed  to  by  the  shipowner,  5466-5474. 

5502-5507 Explanation  that  witness  fully  abides  by  certain  written  conclusions  in 

favour  of  the  u  e  of  shifting  boards  for  grain  cargoes,  and  the  stowage  of  part  of  the 

grain  in  bags,  5475-5479 Greater  or  less  settlement  of  cargoes  accordingly  as  they 

are  more  or  less  carelessly  stowed,  5480-5489 Very  slight  extent  to  which  any 

danger  is  caused  by  the  air-tank  or  doable  bottom  hetog  Ltttcmpty,  5492-5496. 

Further  consideration  of  the  question  of  dimensions,  or  of  the  proportion  between 
length  and  beam,  as  affecting  the  stability;  advantage  of  the  increased  proportion  of 

beam  now  allowed,  as  advised   by  witness  for  many  years,  5497-5501 Exception 

taken  to  the  arrangement  under  which  Mr.  Plimsoll's  name  has  been  associated  with  the 
'load-line,  5503,  5504 Great  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  question  of  a  proper  load- 
line,  5505-5507 -.Readiness  of  shipowners  to  submit  to  reasonable  interference,  though 

they  strongly  object  to  being  worried,  5506. 

Letter  from  witness  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  explaining  that  Lloyd's 
Register  -Society  bad  not  been  deterred  from  fixing  a  load-line  tfcrough  any  fear  of 
losing  customers,^.  241 . 


Masters  of  Mips.     Explanation  in  connection  with  a  document  signed  by  (250-captains  in 

strong  advocacy  of  grain-loading  in  bags,  Dickinson  725-730.  734-737 Explanation 

also  relative  to  a  memorial  in  favour  of  bag-loading,  signed  by  captains  in  the  port  of 
Revel,  ib.  731-734*  141,3-142*— —-Belief  as  to  losses  sometimes  occurring  through  the 
inexperience  of  the  captain*, i&  1 156-1 1£&.  IU96. 
305— Sess.  2.  3  R  a  Interest 
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Masters  of  Ships — continued. 

Interest  of  the  captain  in  preventing  rapid  loading  and  bad  stowage ;  question  as  to  a 
penalty  on  arrival  in  port,  Glover  3105-31 13. 

Responsibility  of  the  master  to  the  owner  in  respect  of  the  stowage ;  enhanced  respon- 
sibility by  placing  the  penalty  on  the  ship  or  on  the  cargo,  Farter  6149-6152. 

Mediterranean  Trade.     Mediterranean  and  Baltic  trades  should  be  excepted  from  the  Bill, 

Clover  2276-2284.  2443,  2444.  2451.  2752.  2757 Small  per-centage  of  loss  in  the 

Mediterranean  trade,  ib.  2833,  2834 Restrictions  proposed  as  regards  a  certain  class 

of  steamers  in  the  trade,  Palmer  3280-3282. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that,  subject  to  certain  precautions,  British  ships 
sailing  from  Mediterranean  ports  be  not  required  to  carry  any  portion  of  their  cargo  in 
bags,  Rep.  iv. 

See  also  Black  Sea. 

Merchants.     General  feeling  among  merchants  in  favour  of  bag-loading  of  grain  crops, 

Dickinson  794,  795 Inability  of  shipowners  to  compel  merchants  to  adopt  the  system 

of  bagsall  at  once,  ib.  1097.  1220-1222. 

Expediency  of  any  obligation  to  provide  bags  falling  upon  the  merchant  and  not  upon 

the  shipowner,  Glover  2712-2715 General  practice  of  carrying  and  delivering  grain 

by  weight,  and  not  by  measure,  ib.  2802-2808—  Injurious  effect  upon  merchants  at 
small  ports  if  compelled  to  import  grain  in  bags,  ib.  2885. 

See  also  Ireland. 

Millers.     Preference  of  the  millers  for  grain  in  bags,  Dickinson  1405-1408, 

Missing  Ships.     Comment  upon  the  paucity  of  the  inquiries  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  regard 

to  the  large  number  of  missing  ships,  PUmsoll  106,  107.  120-122.  457-459 Reference 

to  missing  ships  as  having  of  necessity  foundered,  ib.  267. 

Evidence  as  to  the  paucity  of  inquiries  into  cases  of  missing  ships  until  the  present 
year,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence,  and  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
different  cases  were  selected  for  inquiry ;  return  to  be  supplied  on  these  points,  Farrer 
622-627.641,642.  653-655.  667-669,  693-696.  5712-5718.  6730-5743  — Impossi- 
bility in  many  cases  of  missing  ships  of  proving  whether  they  have  foundered,  ib.  627. 

Explanations  with  further  reference  to  cases  of  missing  ships,  witness  submitting  that 
there  is  no  evidence  for  concluding  that  these  have  for  the  most  part  foundered,  or 

thatihey  were  unseaworthy,  or  badly  loaded,  Farrer  5731-5743 Probable  loss  of 

several  missing  vessels  in  the  Atlantic  trade  through  striking  against  icebergs,  ib.  5737- 

5739. 

Steps  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  case  of  missing  ships  when  there  is  reason  to 
assume  there  is  something  wrong  ;  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  missing  ships  as  com- 
pared with  the  whole  number  of  losses,  Farrer  5846-5851.  5853. 

Further  explanation  that  when  ships  are  missing  inquiry  is  made  when  anything  is 
suspected  to  be  wrong;  report  always  obtained  from  the  owner,  there  being  otherwise 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence,  Farrer  6092.  6107,  6108.  6131-6139.  6203- 
6210. 

Table  of  losses  of  missing  vessels  in  the  three  years  ended  June  1879,  together  with 

hypothetical  table  of  the  various  causes  of  losses,  App.  312 Statistics  relative  to  the 

inquiries  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  case  of  missing  vessels,  ib.  358  et  seq. 

See  also  Loss  of  Ships  and  of  Lives. 
Mixed  Cargoes.     See  General  Cargoes* 
Montreal  (Loading  of  Grain  Cargoes).         See  Canada. 


N. 

€t  Nenuphar"  The.     Analysis  of  report  of  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  grain-laden, 

App.  359 Paper  containing  particulars,  ana  showing  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 

the  court,  ib.  396,  397. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  distinguishing  sailing 
and  steam,  that  imported  grain  into  the  port  of  Newcastle  in  the  year  1879,  distinguish- 
ing also  between  vessels  with  two-thirds  or  more  of  grain  in  bulk  and  vessels  with  less 
than  two-thirds  in  bulk,  App.  344,  345 Similar  account  for  the  week  ended  26th  July 

i879>**-354- 

New  Orleans.  Epitome  of  information  with  regard  to  the  loading  of  grain  cargoes  at  this 
port,  App.  321.—  See  also  Atlantic  Trade.         United  States. 

New 
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New  York: 

Instance  of  loss  of  two  vessels  from  New  York  through  culpable  overloading ;  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  rather  than  of  witness  to  supply  the  particulars  in  these  cases,  Dickin- 
son 838-852.  857-865.  1009,  1010.  1113-1126 Facility  in  evading  the  underwriters* 

conditions  as  to  loading,  ib.  967-971 Rapid  and  careless  loading  at  New  York,  the 

captain  being  unable  to  prevent  this  abuse,  ib.  1321-1330. 

Defects  in .  the  method  of  loading  in  New  York ;  doubt  as  to  the  regulations  being 

effectually  enforced,  Henderson  1571-1579.  1717-1720.  1943-1947 Undue  haste  in 

the  loading  of  grain  ships,  ib.   1717-1720 Belief   that  certificates  of  stowage  are 

given  by  the  Boaid  of  Underwriters  at  New  York,  Spring  2209. 

Statement  showing  that  out  of  1,312  sailing  vessels  loaded  wholly  or  partly  with  grain 
in  New  York  in  1879,  only  510  were  loaded  in  bulk,  and  that  of  the  latter  only  forty- 
eight  were  British,  Glover  2310-2314.  2320-2322 Difficulty  in  applying  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Bill  to  New  York ;  conclusion  moreover  that  there  is  no  case  for  legislative 
interference  as  regards  vessels  from  this  port,  ib.  2326-2333. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  very  small  number  of  British  ships  loaded  in  bulk  in  New 
York  in  1879,  whilst  out  of  the  total  number  so  loaded  only  one  was  lost,  Glover  2336- 

2345 Loss  of  several  vessels  from  New  York  in  1879  loaded  wholly  or  partly  in  bags, 

ib.  2346.  2383-2385 Large  majority  of  British,  Norwegian,  and  Italian  ships  loaded 

wholly  or  partly  in  bags,  ib.  2346. 

Information  as  to  the  regulations  required  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Vining  in  the  loading  of 
grain  ships  in  New  York,  and  as  to  his  views  in  approval  of  bulk-loading  provided  there 

are  proper  precautions  as  to  shifting  boards,  &c,  Glover  2347-2354 Consideration 

of  the  New  York  regulations  as  applied  through  the  underwriters  through  the    agency 
of   Mr.    H.  S.   Vining;  reasons  for  underwriters  in  England    not  adopting    similar 

regulations   in   this   country,   ib.  2522-2546.   2569-2572 Decided    value    of  the 

regulations  in  New  York  as  to  the  load-line  and  the  stowage,  ib.  2569-2572. 

Approval  of  Mr.  Vining*s  inspection;  proportion  of  losses  among  vessels  inspected  by 

him,  GVorer  2709-2711 Very  small  proportion  of  British   vessels  out  of  the  total 

number   which   left   New    York   in    1879,   ib.    2856 Good  effect  of  Mr.    Vining's 

certificate,  though  it  is  not  compulsory  ;  in  any  case  there  is  but  little  overloading,  and 
loss  is  rare,  ib.  3111-3121. 

Opinion  that   the    regulations   adopted  by  the  underwriters  at  New  York  afford  a 

sufficient  security  against  the  shifting  of  grain  cargoes,  Spaight  4037-4042 Details  in 

regard  to  the  method  of  loading  grain  cargoes,  1*5,4043-4048 Regulation  prescribing 

that  one-fourth  of  a  grain  cargo  must  be  in  bags;  disadvantage  to  the  English  trade  if 
it  were  made  compulsory  that  all  the  cargo  should  be  carried  in  bags,  ib.  4045-4048. 
4055-4068. 

Questionable  expediency  in  providing  for  a  system  of  certificates  in  regard  to  the 
loading  of  grain  ships  at  New  York,  to  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Laws  434G- 
4360. 

Reference  to  a  statement  by  a  surveyor  at  New  York  as  fully  explaining  the  existing 

system  of  loading   grain   cargoes   and    the   defects    thereof,   Martell  5256-5258 

Frequent  settlement  and  shifting  of  cargoes  through  the  imperfect  loadngat  New  York, 
ib.  5256 Inefficiency  of  the  inspection,  t&.  5258. 

Explanation  in  connection  with  the  practice  adopted  at  this  port  in  the  loading  of 
grain  ships,  App.  32 1 . 

Regulations  as  to  loading  under  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  (Mr.  H.  S.  Vining), 
App.  321. 

See  also  Atlantic  Trade.         United  States. 

North  Sea.    Decided  opinion  that  the  North  Sea  should  be  included  in  the  Bill,  Dickinson 
1429-1432. 

Norway.    See  Sweden  and  Norway. 


O. 

Oats  and  Barley.     Less  necessity  for  oats  or  barley  than  for  wheat  being  loaded  in  bags, 

Plimsoll  158.  311-316 Oats  and  barley  do  not  shift  so  freely  as  other  kinds  of  grain, 

and  need  not  be  placed  under  the  same  restrictions  as  to  loading,  ib.  468.  473. 

Approval  of  the  exemption  of  barley  and  oats  in  the  trade  from  the  Baltic,  and  from 
the  North  Sea,  or  Arc  hangel,  but  not  from  the  Atlantic  or  Black  Sea,  Dickinson  945- 

949.  1089.  1344-1346.  1433-1438.  1465 Tendency  of  oats  to  settle  down  more  than 

wheat,  ib.  1 457- 1461. 

305 — Sess.  2.  3*3  Disapproval 
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Oats  and  Barley — continued. 

Disapproval  of  stowage  in  bags  being  compulsory  for  oats,  Henderson   1874.   1903* 

1948-1950 Danger  in  carryiug  barley  in   bulk,  but   not  oats,  ib.  1948,   1949 

Positive  mifechief  in  applying  to  oats  regulations  as  lo  loading  in  bags,   Glover  3028- 

3030-  3051-3053- 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  ships  laden  with  oats  shall  be  exempted  from 
the  proposed  regulations  relating  to  bags,  Rep.  iv. 

See  also  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

Odessa.  Explanations  in  connection  with  the  practice  adopted  at  this  port  in  the  loading 
of  grain  bhips,  App.  322, 

4t  Ophir,  The.19  Information  supplied  by  Mr.  Farrer,  as  furnished  by  the  Report  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiry,  relative  to  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  laden  with  grain,  and  the  cause 
thereof,  App.  359.  394, 395. 

'«  Orion/9  The.     Analysis  of  report  of  inquiry  into   the  loss  of  this  vessel,  grain-laden, 

-App»  359 Paper  containing  particulars,  and  showing  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 

the  court,  ib.  378,  379. 

Outward- bound  Ships.  Inexpediency  of  adopting  any  regulation  that  would  restrict  the 
loading  of  cargoes  going  outward,  Leyland  4705. 

OVERLOADING.     Unceaworthy  and  overloaded   character  of  many  of  the  vessels  lost; 

advantage  of  loading   in    bags  as  a   check  to  overloading,  Plimsoll  115 Increased 

risk  from  over-loading  when  in  bulk;  avoidance  of  loss  in  some  of  these  cases  if  proper 

precautions  were  taken  against  shifting,  ib.  1 15.  123-127.  483-486 Nugatory  effect 

of  the  existing  restrictions  upon  over-loading,  ib.  409,  410. 

Beneficial  operation  of  the  Act  of  1871,  under  which  vessel*  were  sometimes  detained 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  being  overloaded  ;  mischief  through  the  abandonment  of  this 
system  and  the  adoption  of  an  owner's  load-line,  Plimsoll  421-436. 

Instances  of  loss  of  two   vessels  from  New   Yoik   through   culpable  overloading, 

Dickinson  838-852.  857-865.  11 13-1126 Opinion  that  overloading  is  a  secondary 

cause  of  loss  as  compared  with   shifting  of  tfie  cargo,  ib.  866-870.  883 Danger 

consequent  upon  the  inexperience  of  the  owners  ;  that  is,  in  respect  of  overloading,  ib. 

1197-1199 Opinion  that  there  is  less  risk  of  overloading  when  bags  are  used,  ib. 

1398-1404. 

Opinion  that  overloading  has  not  been  checked  by  recent  legislation,  Henderson  1745, 

1746 Conclusion  that  overloading  is  the  main  cause  of  loss,  Glover  2447 Grounds 

for  the  statement  that  there  has  been  great  abuse  in  the  matter  of  overloading  and  of  the 
non-enforcement  of  ihe  regulations  for  its  prevention;  expediency  of  enforcing  the 
existing  law  before  doing  anything  more,  ib.  2481-2488.  2566-2568.  2583-2588.  2598- 
2601.  2761.  2767. 

Comparative  small  amount  of  overloading  in  England  for  which  checks  are  required, 
Glover  2535,  2536—  Occurrence  of  cases  of  overloading  irrespectively  of  loading  in 

bulk  or  in  bags;  this  i*  in  fact  the  chief  evil  requiring  correction,  ib.  2595-2601 

Conviction  further  expressed  that  there  ace  more  preventible  loases  due  to  overloading 
than  to  the  shifting  of  the  cargo,  ib.  2853,  2854.  2869,  2870.  2891.  2962.  2972-2982. 
3069-3098.3121. 

Suggestions  in  order  to  prevent  overloading;  opinion   that  the  load-line  should  be 

subject  to  the   approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Leyland  4609-4620.  4706,  4707 

Belief  that  grain-laden  ships,  as  a  rule,  are  not  overloaded,  Dunlop  5018. 

Number  of  grain  vessels  lost  through  overloading  or  improper  loading  since  the  1st 
January  1875,  App.  306. 

P. 

Pacific  Ports.     Doubt  as  to  the  use  or  bags  in  the  Pacific  ports  being  due  to  their  effect  in 
preserving  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  cargo,  Plimsoll  298-300. 

Palmer,  John  Brough.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Extensive  experience  of  witness  in 
connection   with    the   Jarrow  shipbuilding  works;   also  as  managing  owner  of  grain 

f  team  ere,  3158-3160 -Four  different  classes  into  which  grain-carrying  steamers  may 

he  divided  ;  description  of  each  class  of  vessel,  its  construction,  tonnage,  fittings,  arrange- 
ments as  to  stowage,  Ac,  3161  et  seq. 

Particulate  relative  'to  the  first  or  largest  class  of  steamers,  from  2,000  to  upwards 
of  5,000  tone,  which  convey  grain  and  general  cargo  from  America ;  amply  sufficient 
regulations  against  the  cargo  shifting,  no  legislation  being  required  for  these  vessels, 

3162-3178.  3182-3191.  3301-3307 Practice  as  to  loading  the  grain  in  America  in 

bulk; 
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bulk ;  care  taken  on  this  point,  3173-3178 Less  stability  atrd  less  safety  if  tbe  fore- 
going class  of  steamers  were  loaded  with  grain  in  bags.  3179,  3180. 

Information  as  to  the  cost  of  hire  of  sacks,  &c. ;  total  cost  of  5  Jet  per  quarter,  includ- 
ing sevedoring  and  other  charging  3181.  3330.  3364-3368.  3436*3438 Description 

of  the  second  class  of  steamers,  not  built  specially  for  the  Atlantic  .trade,  and  not  really 
suited  for  carrying  grain  from  America,  whether  in  bulk  or  in  bugs ;  removal  of  these 

vessels  from  the  Atlantic  trade,  3192-3198.  3232,  3233,  3319-3326 Details  relative 

to  the  third  class  of  steamers,  as  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  grain  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Baltic,  and  Atlantic  trades ;  precautions  desirable  for  tbe  Atlantic  in  the  way  of 
shifting  boards,  &c,  though  legislation  is  not  approved  by  witness  as  to  stowage  in  bags, 

3199-3tt2°-  3230,  323>-  3*34-324 1.  • 

Proportionate  space  occupied  by  different  kinds  of  grain,  3209 Liability  of  grain  in 

the  third  class  of  steamers  to  shift  under  certain  circumstances,  3210-3215 Suggested 

adoption  of  a  bulkhead  athwartehip  together  with  shifting  boards  in  the  third  andfourth 
class  steamers,  3216-3220.  3234,  3*36*3*62-3365.  3281,  3282.  3287,  3288.  333i~3338. 

3408 Dissent  from  a  certain  statement  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  as  to  the  ^relative  effect  of 

stowing  in  bulk  and  in  bags;  impaired  stability  by  using  bags  for  certain  kinds  of  grain, 
3221-3229. 

Conclusions  adverse  to  legislative  interference  with  steamers  carrying  grain  ;  precau- 
tions suggested  however  in  certain  cases,  3232  etseq. ;  3278-3282.  3371,  3372 Sugges- 
tion that  a  special  permit  might  be  required  from  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  smaller 
class  of  steamers  carrying  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  cargo,  3234-3241.  3281.  3283-3285 — -Description  of  tbe  fourth  class  of  steamers, 
these  beinij  generally  provided  with  water-ballast  tanks;  risk  when  these  vessels  are 
employed  in  the  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean  in  the  conveyance  of  light  grain,  3242- 
3272. 

Danger  by  reason  of  some  steamers  being  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  depth; 

less  stability  when  loaded  with  light  than  with  heavy  grain,  3256-3261.  3269-3272 

Exemption  by  the  New  York  regulations  of  water-ballast  ships  from  the  necessity  of  a 
double  ceiling,  shifting  boards  being  insisted  upon,  3273-3277. 

Statement  as  to  steamship  owners  being  now  sufficiently  alive  to  their  own  interests  in 

tbe  way  of  taking  the  required  precautions,  3278.  3380.  3399-3414 Adequate  steps 

being  taken  by  underwriters  for  the  avoidance  or  undue  risks ;  effective  check  thereby 
upon  the  employment  of  small  and  unfit  steamers  in  the  Atlantic  grain  trade,  3278.  3371- 

3377-  33*o-3398-  34*5~3422- 

Expediency  of  including  the  coasting  trade  as  well  as  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  in  ex- 
emption from  regulations,   3278,   3279.  3447 Restrictions  proposed  as   regards  a 

certain  class  of  steamers  in  the  Mediterranean  trade,  3280-3282. 

Equal  safety  of  vessels  if  properly  loaded,  irrespectively  of  their  proportions  ;  safety  of 

long  and  narrow  ships,  3289-3300 Relative  security  of  steamers  with  large  and  with 

small  horse-power  in  an  Atlantic  gale  ;  greater  safety  when  loaded  than  when  light, 

3308-3318 Exception  taken  to  Lloyd's  rules  as  applied  to  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade; 

expediency  of  trusting  rather  to  the  owner  and  builder,  3319-3326 Advantage  of 

water-ballast  with  light  cargoes,  3327-3329. 

Further  evidence  adverse  to  the  com  puis*  >ry  loading  of  any  portion  of  the  cargo  in  bags; 
that  is,  by  applying  precautions  as  to  bulkheads  and  shifting  boards  when  grain  is  loaded 

in  bulk,  3331-3339.  3356-3360 Dissent  from  Mr.  Dickenson  as  to  its  being  feasible 

to  load  more  cargo  in  the  lower  hold  in  bags  than  in  bulk,  3340.  3361-3363 -Approval 

of  well-decked  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  3345,  3346 Regulation  of  the  load-line  by 

the  o\\n<  r  and  captain  rather  than  by  the  builder,  3347-3355. 

Disadvantage  to  British  as  compared  with  foreign  ships  if  the  former  only  are  placed 
tinder  restrictions  as  to  loading  in  bags,  3361-3363 Approval  of  the  Montreal  regula- 
tions, though  shipowners  may  generally  be  trusted  to  take  the  required  precautions, 
3409-3414—  Instances  of  owners  insuring  fully,  3429,  3430. 

Concurrence  with  Mr.  Dick,  of  Quebec,  as  to  the  class  of  steamers  which  have  suffered 

most  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  3431-3433 Very  large  steamers  best  suited  for  this  trade, 

3434,  3435 Difficulty-  in  applying  British  legislation  to  foreign  vessels ;  American 

regulations  are,  however,  applied  to  British  and  other  vessels  arriving  at  New  York, 

3439-3444 Admission  that  some  losses  are  attributable  to  the  shifting  of  cargoes, 

3445.  3446. 

Penalties.  Comparative  uselessness  of  precautions  and  penalties  at  tbe  port  of  arrival,  any 
interference  being  best  applied  at  the  port  of  shipment  through  the  consuls,  Glover 
2^64-2482# 

Provisions  in  the  Acts  of  1875  and  1876  under  which  penalties  may  be  enforced  for 

neglect  of  regulations  for  preventing  the  shifting  of  grain  cargoes,  Farrer  5599,5600 

Suggestion  that  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  the  cargo  should  be  liable  to  penalty,  as  well  as 

305— Sess.  2.  3  r  4  the 
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the  master,  Fairer  5O76,  5677 Increased  responsibility  upon  the  owner  by  enforcing 

the  penalty  against  the  ship  and  cargo,  ib.  5890.  5929-5932.  6080-6086. 

Approval  of  the  owner  being  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  master,  the  penalty  being 
enforced  against  the  ship  and  cargo,  Farrer  6929-5933.  6981,5982.  6006-6011.  6080- 

6086 Heavy  penalty  resting  upon  the  owner  by  reason  of  his  liability  to  actions  by 

the  shippers  of  the  cargo,  ib.  6148. 

Reference  to  the  large  number  of  cases  of  improper  stowage  of  grain,  or  shifting  of  the 
cargo,  as  compared  with  the  limited  penalties  enforced  ;  great  pains  taken,  however, 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  with  a  view  to  prosecution,  Farrer  635^-6361. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  the  owner,  master,  or  agent  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  300/.  for  contravention  of  any  of  the  proposed  regulations  as  to 
loading,  Rep.  iv% 

See  also  Prosecutions.         Shipowners. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Reduced  insurance  rates  in  the 
case  of  cargoes  in  the  vessels  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  Spring  2204- 
2206. 

Philadelphia.  Epitome  of  information  with  regard  to  the  loading  of  grain  cargoes  at  this 
port,  App.  322. 

Pinkney9David  G.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  shipowner  at  Sunderland, and  represents 
the  Sunderland  Shipowners*  Society,  3448, 3449— -Hashad  extensive  experience  as  owner 
and  commander  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  Atlantic  and  Baltic  trades,  and  in  the  carrying  of 

grain   cargoes,  3451-3457 Infrequent  losses  through  foundering  at  sea  sustained 

by  witness  during  the  last  thirty-three  years,  3456. 

Statement  as  to  the  system  of  stowage  adopted  by  witness  in  regard  to  vessels  coming 
from  the  Black  Sea  ;  grain  cargoes  m  these  ships  always  carried  in  bulk,  3457-3460 
——Method  of  placing  the  shifting  boards  in  tbese  vessels;  there  is  no  necessity  for 
carrying  these  boards  to  a  greater  depth  than  five  or  six  feet,  as  it  is  only  the  surface  of 
the  grain  which  shifts,  3457"3465-  3506-3509.  3529-353*-  3537-354°-  3522-3558. 

Impossibility  for  a  grain  cargo  in  bulk  to  shift  if  the  ship  is  loaded  entirely  full,  3460 
—      Belief  that  the  losses  to  grain  ships    in  the  Atlantic   trade  have*  resulted   more 

through  carelessness  tban  on  account  of  the  cargo  shifting,  3466.  3540 Opinion  that 

precautions  such  as  are  adopted  at  Montreal  and  in  the  United  States  are  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  protection  of  tiading  ships  generally  with  grain  cargoes,  3467-3471 
Disapproval  of  the  regulation  at  Montreal  which  renders  a  temporary  ceiling  com- 
pulsory ;  liability  of  this  ceiling  to  give  way  and  so  lead  to  the  settling  down  of  the 
whole  of  the  cargo,  3468,  3469.  3524-3528.  3572,  3573. 

Condition  enacted  hy  the  Northern  Mutual  Insurance  Society,  that  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  cargo  must  be  carried  in  bags,  3471-3478 Decided  opinion  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  put  any  part  of  the  cargo  in  bags  coming  from  the  Black  Sea  ;  contention 
that  providing  shifting  boards  five  or  six  feet  from  each  deck  downwards  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  cargo  shifting,  3479-3494.  3517-3523-  3529-  3541-3544-  3597~ 
3601. 

Expediency  of  making  any  regulations  as  to  the  stowage  of  giain  in  bags  coming  from 
the  Black   Sea  international,  and  not  confined  only  to  English  ships;  grounds  for  this 

view,  3482.  3488-3493.    3568.  3602,  3603 Great   disadvantage   on    the   score   of 

expense  to  English  shipowners  if  it  were  made  compulsory  to  carry  one-fourth  of  the 
cargo  in  bags  irom  the  Black  Sea ;  belief  that  the  cost  of  bagging  grain  can  not  be  less 
than  6  d.  per  quarter,  3482.  3487,  3488.  3510-3516.  3545-3550-  3574~3577- 

Opinion  that  the  clause  of  the  Bill  providing  for  notice  to  be  given  to  the  collector 
of  Customs  by  the  shipowners  is   unnecessary ;  principal  objection  on  account  of  the 

consequent    delay   in    discharging    cargo,  3495~3497-    3499 Contention   that  the 

Custom  House  officers  should  inspect  the  ship  while  discharging,  and  that  the  onus  of 
reporting  to  the  collector  of  Customs  should  not  be  thrown  upon  the  shipowner,  3496- 
3498. 

Inexpediency  of  making  any  difference  in  the  regulations  in  regard  to  large  and 
small  vessels,  3500-3502 Non-objection  of  making  the  Montreal  regulations  com- 
pulsory in  some  form,  3503,  3504 Approval  of  loading  the  'tween  decks  in  bags  and 

not  in  bulk,  3505 Absence  of  danger  from  rapidly  loading  heavy  grain  ;  the  cargo 

can  be  well  trimmed  at  the  ssme  time,  3532-3536. 

Opinion   that  there  is  no  necessily  for  adopting   any  other  means  for  safety  than 

exists  at  the  present  time,  3659-3566 Greater  liability  for  cargoes  of  grain  to  shift 

than  for  cargoes  of  other  descriptions ;  occasional  instances  of  coal  cargoes  shifting,  3567. 

Further  suggestions  respecting  the  means  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  case  of 
grain  cargoes  to  ensure  safety ;  the  principal  objection  to  loading  in  bags  is  the  expense 
and  the  consequent  disadvantage  to  English  shipowners,  3569-3573.  3578-3585.  3590- 

3595* 
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3595*    3606-3616— —Information   relative  to'  the  different    classes  of   grain  ships  as 
registered  at  Lloyd's,  3578-3585. 

Opinion  that  a  speed  of  eight  knots  for  the  Atlantic  trade  is  quite  consistent  with 

safety,  3586-3589.  3617-3621 Statement  as  to  the  effect  on  the  charges  for  insurance 

of  cargoes  shipped  in  bags  as  compared  with  stowage  in  bulk,  3606-3616. 

Plimsoll,  Samuel.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Explanations  in  detail  in  connection  with 
some  returns  submitted  by  witness,  which  have  been  very  carefully  prepared,  relative 
to  the  losses  of  ships  in  different  years,  the  loss  of  life,  the  number  of  inquiries  held  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  &c,  101  et  seq. 

Total  of  9,1 33  lives  lost  in  British  vessels  lost  in  the  five  years  ended  June  1879,  from 

all  causes  except  stranding  and  collision,  101-103 Exceedingly  few  inquiries  held  by 

the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  last  five  years,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  vessels  lost  by 

foundering  or  from  other  causes,  103-106 Comment  more  especially  upon  the  paucity 

of  the  Board's  inquiries  relative  to  the  heavy  loss  of  life  in  different  years,  106,  107. 

Exceedingly  imperfect  and  confused  character  of  the  returns  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
number  of  losses  and  of  inquiries,  106,  107 Belief  that  the  reports  have  been  pur- 
posely made  unintelligible,  106, 107——  Inaccurate  statement  by  Lord  Sandon  on  thepariof 
the  Board  as  to  certain  vessels  having  contained  general  cargoes,  witness  submitting  that 
they  were  really  grain-laden  ;  Lord  Sandon  was  put  up  by  the  Board  on  this  occasion 
in  order  to  mislead  the  House,  107-109.  172 Reference  to  returns  prepajed,  respec- 
tively, for  Lloyd's  Register  Committee,  and  for  the  underwriters,  showing  the  loss  of  grain- 
cargo  steamers,  and  of  steamers  with  other  cargoes  in  the  six  winter  months  of  the  years 
since  1872-73;  109-114. 

Belief  that  the  losses  are  very  largely  owing  to  grain  being  loaded  in  bulk  instead  of 

in  bags;  illustrations  to  this  effect,  115 Unseaworthy  and  overloaded  character  of 

many  of  the  vessels  lost;  advantage  of  loading  in  bags  as  a  check  to  overloading,  115 
Increased   risk  from  overloading  when  in  bulk ;  avoidance  of  loss  in  some  of  these 
cases  if  proper  precautions  were  taken  against  shifting,  115.  123-127. 

Object  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  witness  to  compel  loading  in  bags  for  one  season, 
exemptions  being  provided  for  Canada,  and   the  Baltic  trade,  as  well  as  for  all  vessels 

specially  constructed  to  carry  grain  in  bulk  with  safety,  1 15,  116 Important  object 

of  the  Bill  to  require  precautions  in  the  case  of  vessels  taken  out  of  the  East  Indian 
trade,  and  put  into  the  Atlantic  trade,  1 15. 

Advocacy  of  the  Canadian  plan  of  loading  corn,  and  of  trie  official  inspection  enforced; 
quotation  hereon  from  a  letter  from  the  duputy  minister  of  marine  in  Canada,  1 16-118. 

126,  127 Frequent  losses  of  the  port  of  Montreal  in  grain-laden  ships  previously  to 

the  amended  legislation  in  1 873,  since  which  there  has  been  no  loss ;  reference  hereon  to 
a  letter  from  the  Port  Warden  of  Montreal,  117,  118.  142.  i6;-i69.  184-190.  279. 

Concurrence  of  testimony  as  to  the  danger  of  loading  in  bulk  instead  of  in  bags,  118 
Recent  statement  in  an  American  newspaper  as  to  the  great  loss  of  Atlantic  caigo 
steamers  through  the  shifting  of  wheat  loaded  in  bulk,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of 
loading  in  bags,  ift.-— Ex tracts  from  the  "  Times  "  in  December  last  as  to  vessels 
shifting  their  cargoes  when  carried  in  bulk,  stowage  in  bags  being  held  far 
preferable,  ib. 

Personal  experience  of  witness  as  to  the  defective  system  and  the  danger  of  loading 

grain  in  bulk  ;  several  instances  cited,  118 Instances  of  French  ships  loaded  in  bags 

whilst  English  ships  alongside  are  loaded  in  bulk,  11 8.  195 Quotations  fiom  several 

reports  to  the  Board  of  Trade  showing  that  several  cases  of  loss  have  been  attributed  by  the 

Court  of  Inquiry  to  loading  in  bulk,  and   to  the  cargo  shifting,   118 Very  little 

expense  entailed  by  loading  in  bags;  willingness  of  a  certain  firm  to  supply  three-bushel 
sacks  for  a  year  for  4  d.  each,  118.  21 1-214.  242,  243. 

Reference  to  a  letter  in  the  "Times"  of  1st  March  last  from  an  insurance  broker 
(Mr.  Spring),  as  showing  that  cargoes  shipped  from  San  Fiaucisco  in  bags  can  be 
insured  at  a  much  lower  per-centage  than  cargoes  shipped  from  New  York  in  bulk,  1 19. 

140,  141.  345-348 Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  loading 

in  bags  is  not  material,  119. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  few  inquiries  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  lost  or  missing 

ships  previously  to  1880 ;  comment  also  upon  the  conduct  of  the  inquiries,  120-122 

Very  small  cost  represented  by  the  Canadian  regulations  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 

grain  shipped,  127 Limited  operation  proposed  for  witness'  Bill ;  reason  for  accepting 

the  Baltic  and  coasting  trade,  128,  129.  158-160. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  check  as  regards  vessels  taken 
out  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  Indian  trade,  and  put  upon  the  Atlantic  in  winter,  130-133# 
220-224 Value  of  the  Canadian  regulations  against  shifting  and  overloading,  with- 
out their  injuring  the  trade  in  competition  with  the  United  States,  134-139. 

Further  information  relative  to  the  dangerous  method  of  loading  grain  ships  at  foreign 
305— Sess.  2.  3  S  ports, 
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ports,  a*  in  the  Black  Sea ;  great  risk  from  the  use  of  boards  or  planks   as  a  means  of 

confining  the  cargo,   143-146 Expediency  of  enforcing  the   Canadian  system  as  the 

only  alternative,  if  the  use  of  bags  be  not  enforced,   147-148 Belief  as  to  the  small 

per-centage  lost  in   stowage  by  loading  in  bags,  especially  if  the  bags  are  not  filled  too 

full,  149-157 Less  necessity  fur  oats  or  barley  than   for  wheat  being  loaded  in  bags, 

158. 

Prospect  of  the    Bill  being  more  readily  accepted  if  limited  to  the  American  and 

Mediterranean  ports,  160 -Misapprehension  under  which  Canada  remonstrated  against 

the  Bill.  161-163.  168 Application  of  the  Canadian  regulations  to  vessels  leaving 

port;  doubt  whether  there  are  any  regulations  for  vessels  entering  port,  164-166. 

Definition  of  a  grain-laden  vessel  as  one  in  which  two-thirds  or  four-fifths  of  the  cargo 

are  grain,  170-172.  205-208 Obstacles  to  getting  back  the  cargo  into  its  proper 

place  if  it  once  shifts  when  in   bulk;  less  difficulty  when  bags  shift,  173-1 75*  349>  350 

Approval  of  shifiing-boards  (in  lieu  o I  bags),  provided  the  Canadian  regulations  be 

efficiently  applied,  175-177.  244 Explanation  with  further  reference  to  the  proposed 

exception  of  Canada  from  witness'  Bill,  though  Canada  was  named  in  his  fir9t  Bill,  178- 
183. 

Denial  that  bad  weather  or  severe  winters  cause  the  loss  of  ships  if  they  are  well  found, 

and  are  properly  manned  and  loaded,  191,  192 Belief  that  the  majority  of  the  ships 

loaded  at  San    Francisco    are    sailing   vessels,    193,   194 Facility  in  enforcing  the 

Canadian    regulations  at  New   York  and   other   American    poits,  196,    197.  210,211 

Very  overloaded    and    dangerous   condition    of  grain    ships   in    the  Black    Sea, 

198. 

Reasons  for  increased  danger  in  the  case  of  well-steamers  not  properly  loaded,   199 

Conclusion  as  to  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  vessels  lost  having  beeu  a  main 

cause  of  the  disasters,  the  danger  being  greatly  augmented  by  bulk-loading,    199-203. 

248-250 Exception  further  taken  to  the  Board  of  Trade  definition  of  grain  ships, 

some  vessels  being  set  down  as  carrying  general  cargoes,  whilst  nine-tenths  of  the 
cargo  was  in  grain,  204-209. 

Means  of  accounting  for  the  great   variation    annually  in   the  loss  of  ships  and  of 

lives,  215-217.    281,    282 Careful  selection    of  cases  for  inquiry  by  the  Board  of 

Trade,  218,  219 Efficiency  of  the  shifting  boards  used  in  Canada,  this  being  an 

exception  to  the  rule,  225-229 Gre.it  dinger  incurred  by  ships  with  water  ballast, 

230,231. 

Examination  as  to  the  actual  proportion  of  grain  cargo  and  other  cargo  carried  by 
certain  vessels  which  were  lost,  and  were  spoken  of  by  Lord  Sandon  as  general  cargo 
vessels,  232-241 Mode  of  stowing  bags  adverted  to,  245-247 Means  of  com- 
pelling foreign  ships,  which  come  to  British  ports,  to  adopt  the  proposed  regulations  as 
to  grain  loading,  251,  252. 

Very  large  proportion  of  British  ships  which  now  comply  with  approved  regulations, 

not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  California,  Chili,  and  Australia,  253-262 Doubt  as  to  any 

difficulty  in  the  Irish  trade  through  the  use  of  bags  containing  certain  amounts ;  excep- 
tion of  the  Irish  trade  from  witness*  Bill,  263-265. 

Reference  to  missing  ships  as  having  of  necessity  foundered,  267 Further  com- 
ment upon  the  uncertain  and  unwilling  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  holding  inquiries 

into  ships  lost,  268-271 Expediency  of  inquiry  before  the  vessel  leaves  port,  instead 

of  after  the  loss  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  lives  on  board,  271 Permission  under  the 

present  Act  to  load  a  third  of  the  cargo  as  the  owner  pleases,  272,  273. 

Cheaper  insurance  and  fewer  losses  by  loading  in   bags,  so  that  the  competition  of 

bulk-loading  need  not  be  feared,  275-278 Effect  of  bad  weather  in  augmenting  the 

losses  when  ships  are  overladen,  or  when  the  cargo  shifts,  281,  282.  286-288 Absence 

of  difficulty  in  stowing  in  bags,  2R3-285 Varying  methods  of  loading  grain  in  diffe- 
rent ports,  whilst  bags  are  almost  invariably  used  at  some  period  before  the  grain 
reaches  its  ultimate  destination,  289-291. 

Statement  as  to  the  relative  rates  of  insurance  on  grain  cargoes  loaded  in  bulk  and  in 

bags,  respectively,  from  San  Francisco  and  from  New  York,  292-297 Doubt  as  to 

the  use  of  bags  in  the  Pacific  ports  being  due  10  their  effect  in  preserving  the  weight 

and  quality  of  the  cargo,  298-300 Groundless  apprehension   of  shippers  as  to  the 

cost  of  loading  in  bags,  301-303.  339~344- 

Dissent  from  certain  views  as  to  the  effect  of  loading  in  bags  in  reference  to  the  centre 

of  gravity,  304-310.  333-338 Less  need  of  restrictions  in  the  Baltic  trade,  and  in 

the  loading  of  barley  and  oats,  than  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  trades,  311-316 
Further  consideration  of  the  question  of  well-ships  in  connection  with  the  danger  of 
loading  in  bulk,  317-321. 

Limited  shipments  of  grain  from  Canada  as  compared  with  the  United  States  ;  the  Cana- 
dian ports,  moreover,  being  closed  in  some  of  the  winter  months,  322-327 Occurrence 

of  losses  in  cattle  ship3  in  winter,  improved  precautions  being  required  in  these  and  other 

cases, 
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cases,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  grain  ships,  328-332 Mention  of  the  "  Kathleen 

Mary  "  as  the  name  of  a  steamer  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  safely  with  a  cargo  in  bagB, 
but  was  subsequently  lost  with  a  bulk  car^o,  351  -355. 

Admission  ns  to  water  ballast  bein^  an  element  of  safety  under  certain  specified  con- 
ditions of  construction,  356-361 Expediency  of  the  load-line  being  fixed  by  some 

authority,  instead   of  by  the  shipowner,  362-3(14 Approval  of  exemption  from  the 

proposed  Act  of  steamers  specially  constructed,  with  efficient  iron  bulkheads,  for 
grain  cargoes,  and  having  proper  certificates,  365-368.  386-390. 

Similar  restrictions  contemplated  for  steamers  and  for  sailing  vessels,  without  reference 

to  size,  369-372 Consideration  of  the  system  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  carriage 

of  grain  by  ml  way  before  it  is  loaded  in  ships,  and  as  to  the  use  of  bags  in  carrying 
by  land,  as  well  »s  in  stowing  the  cargo;  reference  especially  to  the  employment  of 
elevators  in  loading  and  in  discharging,  373-383. 

Details  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  any  additional  expense  through  loading  in 
bags  in  the  United  States  is  saved  on  this  side  in  unloading,  383-385^— Belief  as  to 
maize  beinig  included  in  grain  cargoes  from  Canada,  the  traffic  not  being  impeded  by  the  . 
regulations  in  force,  391-394. 

[Second  Examination.] — Very  fine  vessels  employed  in  the  Eastern  and  China  trades, 
whilst  many  others  in  these  trades  are  unfit  for  the  conveyance  of  grain  across  the 

Atlantic,  395-397 Exceptional  instance  observed  by  witness  in  the  Black  Sea,  of 

careful  loading  with  proper  shifting  boards;  great  carelessness  generally,  398-404— 
Greater  evil  of  the  unfit  construction  of  grain  ships  than  of  bulk-loading;  instances  of 
insufficient  lining,  so  that  the  grain  gets  down  into  the  limbers  and  chokes  the  pumps, 
402-409.  502. 

Efficiency  of  the  Canadian  regulations  further  adverted  10,404.411 — —Nugatory  effect 

of  the  existing  restrictions  upon  overloading,  409,  410 Conclusion  that  the  load-line, 

as  now  fixed  by  the  shipowner,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  409 Reference  to  under- 
manning  as  having  probably  contributed  to  the  loss  of  some  vessels;  check  needed  on 
this  point,  412-416. 

Several  other  causes  besides  the  shifting  of  the  cargo,  which  contribute  to  the  oss  of 
grain  ships,  overloading   being  doubtless  a  fiuitful  contributory  cause  of  1088,417-420. 

433-435.  465-467.  485 Beneficial  opeiation  of  the  Act  of  1871,  under  which  vessels 

were  sometimes  detained  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  being  overloaded ;  mischief  through  the 

abandonment  of  ihis  system,  and  the  adoption  of  an  owner's  load-line,  421-436 

Statement  as  to  the  proposed  legislation  not  interfering  with  the  American  liner,  from 
Liverpool  so  long  as  they  do  not  carry  more  than  one-third  of  the  cargo  in  gra  n,  437- 
444. 

Grounds  for  the  statement  as  to  the  pumps  being  sometimes  choked  in  grain  ships, 

448,  4*49 Instances  of  loss  of  vessels  uhich  have  carried  cattle  in  addition  to  grain, 

450,  451 Further  comment  upon  the  comparative  useiessness  of  the  inquiries  by  the 

Board  of  Trade,  preventive  regulations  being  the  remedy  required,  452-458 Paucity 

of  the  Board's  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  large  number  of  missing  ships,  457-459* 

Means  of  providing  against  foreign  ships  coming  to  British  ports  having  any  undue 

advantage  over  British  ships  in  respect  of  the  method  of  loading  grain,  460-463 Way 

in  which  loading  in   bags  at  the  port  of  departure  would  save  expense  at  the  port  of 

discharge,  464 Twofold   reasons   for  exempting   the    Balic  .trade   from  the   Bill; 

removal  thereby  of  the  opposition  of  the  Members  for  Hull,  468-473- Strong  objection 

to  any  import  of  linseed  except  in  bags,  468,  469. 

Absence  of  necessity  for  legislating  for  grain  ships  from  California,  India,  or  Australia, 

as  the  owners  found  it  economical  to  load  in  bags,  474-479 Grounds  further  adduced 

for  the  conclusion  that  on  the  whole  it  would  pay  the  owners  well  to  use  bags  in  carrying 

grain  from  any  foreign  port,  480-483 Great  value  of  stowing  in  bags  as  lessening  the 

evil  of  overloading.  483-486. 

Use  of  shifting  boards  in  some  ships,  in  the  knowledge  that  they  cannot  really  prevent 

the  cargo  shifting,  490 Avoidance  of  danger  from  loading  in  bulk  if  the  hold  were 

completely  filled,  without  any  subsidence  or  escape,  491-493 Proposed  continuance 

of  the  latitude  *»s  to  one-third  of  the  cargo  in  order  not  to  risk  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
494-496. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  proportion  of  cargo   in  grain  which  should  constitute  a 

grain-laden  ship,  497,  498.  530 Non-objection  to  the  use  of  double  bottoms  for 

water  ballast,  so  long  as  proper  precautions  are  taken,  499-501.  532,  533 Omission 

of  proper  investigation  and  check  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  regards  load-lines 
and  overloading,  503-506. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that  bulk-loading  would   be  safe  if  the  ship  were  provided 

with  a  vertical  longitudinal  bulkhead,  and  if  the  sides  and  floor  were  properly  lined,  507- 

305— Sess.  2.  382  510 
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fiio Object  of  witness'  Bill  to  compel  the  adoption  by  some  shipowners  of  necessary 

precautions  which  are  already  adopted  by  others,  511-514.  520. 

Further  statement  purporting  to  show  that  witness  always  intended  to  exclude  Canada 

from  his  Bill,  514.  556-561 Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  Canadian  regulations  do 

not  injuriously  affect  the  grain  trade  from  Canadian  ports,  515-518 Belief  as  to  there 

being  French  regulations  compelling  the  use  of  bags,  519 Very  large  supply  of  bags 

by  firms  in  this  country,  supplies  being:  also  obtained  from  several  extensive  establishments 

near  Calcutta,  520-523 Unsuitable  models  of  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade  further 

adverted  to,  524-526. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  course  of  action  to  be  pursued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  so  as  to 
compel  the  adoption  of  a  proper  load-line  by  those  shipowners  who  now  neglect  this  pre- 
caution; large  proportion  of  owners  for  whom  restrictions  are  not  required  on  this  point, 
527-629.  578-585-601-605. 

Further  consideration  of  the  form  of  construction  best  adapted  for  grain  ships,  and  of 

the  precautions  desirable  as  regards  bulkheads  and  shifting  boards,  531-54° Very 

little  loss  of  grain  ships  in  the  Baltic  and  coasting  trades,  541— — Blame  attaching  to 
shipbuilders  who  build  defective  vessels  according  to  order,  542-544. 

Limited  extent  to  which  witness  is  prepared  to  qualify  a  former  statement  as  to  Lord 
Sand  on  having  been  put  up  to  mislead  the  House,  in  his  former  position  as  President  of 

the  Board  of  Trade,  545-555.  609-617 Limited  qualification  also  of  witness'  former 

evidence  as  to  cases  having  been  carefully  selected  for  inquiry  by  the  Board,  562-573. 

Further  comment  upon  the  very  few  inquiries  by  the  Board  till  the  present  year,  574- 

577.  620 Special  importance  further  attached  to  inspection  by  the  Bonrd  before  the 

ships  sail,  and  to  the  enforcement  of  precautions  as  to  loading,  instead  of  instituting 

inquiries  after  ships  and  lives  are  losi,  577-585 Reasons  for  exempting  at  present 

vessels  in  the  coasting  trade;  definition  of  this  trade,  586-591. 

Existing  power  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  interfering  with  the  load  line,  if  they  would 

only  properly  exercise  such   power,   592-600.  620 Opinion  that  the   Board  have 

shamefully  neglected  their  statutory  powers,  596-600 Want  of  check  as  to  the  load- 
line  in  the  case  only  of  a  certain  number  of  shipowners,  601-605 Statement  as  to  the 

actual  number  of  ships  detained  by  the  Board  in  recent  years,  618-620. 

Explanatory  statement  on  the  question  of  the  effect  upon  the  centre  of  gravity  by 

loading  in  bulk  and  in  bags  respectively,  620 Strong  comment  upon  the  objection  to 

legislation  as  interfering  with  the  responsibility  of  shipowners,  ib. Illustration  of  the 

culpable  neglect  as  regards  continued  loss  of  grain  ships  and  of  lives,  whilst  loss  of  life 
on  shore  from  furious  driving  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  ib. 

Plimsoll,  Mr.  Beneficial  effects  of  Mr.  Plimsoll's  agitation,  though  his  views  are  not  those 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  his  statements  are  exaggerated,  Farrer  6239,  6240. 

Prince  Edwards  Island.  Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
enforcing  ihe  loading  of  oats  in  bags  in  Prince  Edward's  Island ;  increased  expense 
thereby,  whilst  improved  precautions  are  now  applied  to  loading  in  bulk,  Glover  2285- 
2291. 

Summary  of  information  relative  to  the  loading  of  grain  at  this  port,  App.  320. 

Representation  by  ihe  senators  and  membeis  representing  Prince  Edward's  Island  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament  strongly  adverse  to  any  Imperial  regulation  enforcing  the 
loading  of  grain  in  bag?,  App.  429,  430. 

Prosecutions.  Dissent  from  the  views  that  the  owner  of  any  ship  that  has  foundered  mav 
be  forthwith  prosecuted  by  the  Board   and  tried   for  misdemeanour,  Glover  2860-286S 

Doubt  whether  there  lave  been  any  prosecutions  by  the  Board  cf  Trade  under  the 

present  Act,  as  to  overloading,  ib.  2929-2943. 

Explanation  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Board  in  ordering  only  one  prosecution 
under  the  Act  of  1875;  &reut  difficulty  a*  to  evidence,  .Farrer  5634-5639.  5646,  5647 
—Great  importance  attached  to  prosecution  in  all  cases  of  casualty  through  negligence 
in  loading;  feeling  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  this  direction,  ib.  5642-5647. 

Appointment  of  a  solicitor  to  the  Board  in  1875  ;  functions  exercised  by  him  in  refer- 
ence to  inquiries  and  the  question  of  prosecution,  Farrer  5687-5695 -Total  of  ten 

pi osecutions  since  1873,  whilst  two  or  three  are  pending;  belief  that  action  has  been 
taken  in  all  cases  when  so  advised  by  counsel,  ib.  5694-5697. 

Great  value  further  attached  to  prosecutions  by  the  Board;  readiness  of  the  Board 
to  prosecute  whenever  there  is  a  case  of  criminal  negligence,  and  when  evidence  is  avail- 
able, Farrer  5860--5864.  5876,  5877.  59<>6-59l5-  59*3-5928 Anxiety  evinced  by  the 

Board  to  prosecute,  though  for  various  reasons  there  has  been  only  one  prosecution,  ib. 
6146,  6147.  6185 Importance  of  prosecution  as  a  means  of  deterring  negligent  ship- 
owners, ib.  624 1 .  Reasons 
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Prosecutions — continued. 

Reasons  why  prosecutions  were  not  instituted  in  several  cases  of  loss  of  grain-laden 
vessels  since  1876,  in  respect  of  which  courts  of  inquiry  found  that  the  cargo  had 
shifted,  App.  316-318. 

See  also  Penalties.         Shipoumers. 

Pumps.     Grounds  for  the  conclusion  as  to  the  pumps  being  sometimes  choked  in  grain 

ships  through  the  grain  being  loaded  in  bulk,  Plimsoll 448,  449 Considerable  damage 

to  the  pumps,  with  increase  of  Hanger,  through  loose  grain  getting  down  to  the  bilges 
and  choking  the  pumps ;  illustration  on  this  point,  Dickinson  879-882.  886.  933-935. 

1025-1 027.  1 142-1 147 Insufficiency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  for  preventing 

the  pumps  being  choked,  ib.  1261-1263. 

Information  respecting  the  effect  of  grain  on  the  pumps ;  assertion  that  it  is  impos- 
sible that  pumps  can  become  choked  with  grain,  Laws  4121-4127 Belief  that  when 

a  steamer  or  an  iron  ship  comes  to  use  a  pump  she  is  beyond  all  salvation,  ib.  41-21. 


Q. 

Quebec.     Epitome  of  information  wilh  regard  to  the  loading  of  grain  cargoes  at  this  port, 
App.  320.         See  also  Canada.         Dick,  Mr. 

Queenstoum.    Statement  that  the  grain  cargoes  putting  in  at  Queenstown  are  generally 
good  curgoes;  inferior  character  of  the  vessels  on  the  outward  voyage  with  iron  cargoes, 

Cummins  5097-5100 Statistics  as  to  the  damaged  vessels  which  have   put  into  the 

poit  of  Queenstown  since  the  year  1876,  ib.  5103-5108.  5121-5123.  5153. 

Grounds  for  the  statement  that  the  grain  trade  at  Queenstown  is  gradually  falling  into 

the  hands  of  foreigners,  Cummins  5128-5130 Ships  of  from  600  to  800  tons  bringing 

grain  to  Queenstown  from   New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  and   vessels  of  u 
very  large  class  from  San  Francisco  and  Australia,  ib.  5147-5150. 


R. 

Re-appointment  of  Committee.  Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  they  be 
re-appoinied  next  Session  in  order  to  complete  the  inquiry,  Rep.  iv. 

Responsibility  of  Shipowners.  See  Legislation.  Penalties.  Prosecutions.  Ship- 
owners. 

Rice.     Rice  is  never  shipped  in  bulk  to  this  country,   Dickinson  769,  770 Experience 

of  witness  in  the  conveyance  of  rice  in  bags  from  India  and  Burmah,  the  cargo  never 

shifting  when  properly  loaded,  ib.  826-832 Loss  of  steamers  from  Rangoon  with  rice 

loaded  in  bags,  ib.  1090-1 094 Means  of  so  loading  rice  in  bags  that  shifting  is  an 

impossibility,  ib.  1218,  1219. 

Exceptional  occasion  of  witness  having  carried  a  cargo  of  rice  without  shifting  boards, 

Henderson  1741-1744 Doubt  as  to  any  loss  of  ships  through  rice  or  other  grain 

increasing  in  bulk  at  sea,  ib.   1810-1815—— Instances  of  rice  shipped  in  bulk   from 
Rangoon  to  China,  ib.  1816-1822. 

Rice  cargoes  from  Burmah  are  always  shipped  in  bags  ;  mode  adopted  to  prevent  the 
rice  from  heating  when  loaded,  Dunlop  4936-4938. 

Riga.     Summary  of  information  relative  to  the  loading  of  grain  at  this  port,  App.  322. 

"Rock  Terrace?  Thf.  Particulars  relative  to  the  case  of  the"  Rock  Terrace/'  and  the 
corrupt  action  of  the  Peruvian  officials  in  conniving  at  the  alteration  of  the  load-line ; 
inference  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  giving  the  Peruvians  any  excuse  for  reprisals,  Fairer 

5674-5577- 

"  Roscommon,"  The.     Analyses  of  report  of  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  coal-laden, 

App.  360 Paper  containing  information  in  detail,  and  showing  the  conclusions  arrived 

at  by  the  court  of  inquiry,  ib.  420-422. 

Rules  and  Regulations  (Loading  of  Grain  Cargoes).  Danger  of  any  fixed  rules,  so  that 
any  requirements  should  be  of  a  minimum  character,  and  should  not  absolve  the  owner 
from  responsibility,  Farrer  5799-5806.  5817-5836.  6953-5964-  5995-5999-  6061.  6220- 
6228.  6287. 

See  also  Bags,  frc.         Board  of  Trade.         Canada.         Legislation.        Loading  in 
Bulk.         Shifting  of  Cargoes,  frc.        Shipowners. 
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Ryan,  Lawrence*     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Mayor  of  Waterford  and  a  Harbour 
Commissioner  for  the  port  ;  is  largely  interested  in  the  grain  trade,  4519,  4520- 

^«7*j  %  •  .*■_•••  /•     TIT  I*  *      a  *  *A 


Witness  has  been  requested   by  the  grain  importers  of  Waterford  to  give  evidence  on 
their  behalf  before  the  Committee  with  regard  to  sailing  ships  only,  452-2,  4523. 

Opinion  that  the  present  method  of  loading  sailing  ships  is  satisfactory,  and  could  not 

be  improved  by  legislation,  4524-4526 Objection  to  loading  grain  ships  wholly  in 

bags ;  non-objection  to  loading  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade  in  bags  to  the  extent  of  a 

fifth  or  a  sixth,  4527-4531.  4536-4541.  4548-4559 Belief  that  a  system  of  double 

harbour  dues  would  have  the  effect  of  driving  British  shipping  altogether  out  of  the 
carrying  trade  from  the  American  ports,  4532-4535.  4547-4649. 

Grounds  for  the  belief  that  if  a  Bill  be  passed  in  England  it  will  not  lead  to  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  following  suit;  expediency  of  improving  the  construction  of  our  ships 

rather  than  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament,  4542-4545 Decided  opinion  that  it  might 

be  left   to   the   underwriters  to  prevent  grain   cargoes  being  shipped  in  an  improper 
condition,  4546. 

S. 

Sailing  Ship*.     Large  number  of  sailing  ships  affected  by  the  proposed  compulsion  to  load 

in  hags,  Dickinson  978,  979 Belief  as  to  the  loss  of  sailing  ships  with  grain   from 

California,  witness  subletting  that  compulsory  loading  in  bags  should  apply  to  sailing 
ships  as  well  as  steamers,  ib.  1078-1088. 

Different  partitions  and  structural  arrangements  proposed   for  sailing  ships  and  for 
steamers,  respectively;  greater  safely  of   the  former,  Henderson  1592-16102.  1612,  1613. 

1702-1704 Conveyance    of    grain    in    bags   by   sailing    vessels    from   California, 

Australia,  and  New  Zealand;  less  instability  in  such  cases  than  where  steamers  are 

employed,  Glover  2255-2258 Opinion  that  loading  one-fourth  in  bags  in  the  Atlantic 

trade  should  apply  to   sailing  vessels  as  well  as  steamers,  ib.  2822-2825 Opinion 

that  the  present  method  of  loading  sailing  ships  with  grain  is  satisfactory,  and  could 
not  be  improved  by  legislation,  Ryan  4524-4526. 

Reference  to  certain  tables  ns  showing  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  per-centage  of 
loss  of  sailing  ships  since  1865,  Fairer  5744-5746. 

Table  showing?  (he  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  upon  the  register  at  the 
begining  of  each  year  from  1865  to  1879,  together  with  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  wrecked  and  deducted  from  the  register  in  each  year,  App.  313. 

Statistics  relative  to  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  of  different  countries 
that  imported  grain  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1877,  1878,  and  1879,  App.  324-351. 

See  also  Atlantic  Trade.        Bags,  fyc.  Canada.        Lloyd's,  frc.  Loading  in 

Bulk.         Load-line.        Loss  of  Ships  and  of  Lives.         Overloading.         Shifting 
of  Cargoes,  frc.         Water  Ballast. 

"  St.  Petersburg"  The.     Successful  prosecution  in  the  case  of  the  "  St.  Petersburg/'  the 
cargo  having  shifted  through  want  of  sufficient  precautions,  Farrer  5640-5642. 

Sampling.     Consideration  of  the  difficulties  in  respect  of  sampling  when  cargoes  are  all  in 

bags,  Dickinson  957-963 Difficulty  as  to  sampling  in  connection  with  stowage   in 

bags,  Henderson  1907-1916.  1923,  1924.  1994. 

Duty  of  a  sampler  to  test  the  quality  of  grain  on  its  arrival  in  port ;  results  of  the 
experience  derived  by  witness  in  this  capacity  at  Queenstown,  Cummins  5086,  5087. 
5124,5125.5165-5175. 

San  Francisco.     See  California. 

Sandon,  Lord.        See  Board  of  Trade,  8. 

Seamen.     Anxiety  of  the  sailors  for  the  passing  of  the  proposed  law,  Dickinson  1465 

Serious  deterioration  in  the  conduct  and  character  01  English  merchant  seamen  within 
the  last  few  years  ;  opinion  that  this  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  blending  of  the 

class  of  seamen  and  firemen   on  steamers,  Laws  4195-4206.  4325-4328 Additional 

observations  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  employing  a  better  class  of  seamen  on  board 
the  Atlantic  ships,  ib.  4335-4330.  4436-4440. 

Grievance  which  exists  on  account  of  owners  not  being  able  to  contract  with  seamen 
except  in  the  presence  of  a  Board  of  Trade  official,  Dunlop  5064,  5065. 

Shaw,  James  B.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  held  the  office  of  Port  Warden  of 
Montreal  for  four  years,  3622,  3623. 

Large  number  of  losses  of  grain-laden  ships  up  to  the  year  1873  from  the  port  of 
Montreal ;  consequent  passing  of  an  Act  by  the  Canadian  legislature  to  regulate  the 

loading  of  grain  ship*,  3624 Statistics  in  regard  to  the  losses  of  ships,  and  their 

proportion  to  the  general  trade  previous  to  the  year  1873;  3625-3632. 

Evasion 
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Shaw,  James  B.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Evasion  of  the  Port  Warden's  Act  in  1872,  when  its  violation  only  involved  a  fine  of 
forty  dollars;  increase  of  the  penalty  in  1873  to  800   dollars,  which  proved  entirely 

successful,  3633-3638 Absence  of  casualty,  excepting  stranding  or  collision,  from 

1873  up  to  1879;  assertion  that  this  immunity  from  loss  is  entirely  attributable  to  the 
regulations  now  in  force  at  Montreal,  3637,  3638. 

Detailed  statement  as  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  authorities  at  Montreal  to  ensure 
obedience  to  the  regulations ;  jurisdiction  exercised  in  the  case  of  badly  stowed  insured 

cargoes,  3639-3660.  3665-3667.  3766-3770-   3777-3779-   3782-3786-.3789~3794 

Refusal  of  the  authorities  to  give  a  permit  to  any  vessel  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  not 
strong  enough  to  make  the  passage ;  absence  of  any  such  cases  up  to  the  present  time, 
3645-3663.  3660. 

Power  of  appeal  from  the  port  warden's   decision  to  the   Board  of  Examiners;  no 

instance  of  an  appeal  in  regard  to  grain  loading,  3661-3664 Occasional  instances  of 

apprals  with  reference  to  shifting  cargoes,  and  about  general  cargoes  inwards,  3664. 

3787,  3.788 Provision  of  the  Act  in  relation  to  shifting  boards;  opinion   that   this  is 

one  of  the  most  important  regulations,  3668-3690 Expediency  of  carrying  the  shift- 
ing boards  in  all  cases  to  the  keelson  ;  grounds  for  this  opinion,  3670-3684. 

Transverse  bulkheads  always  insisted  on  by  the  authorities  at  Montreal,  3684-3687 

Sundry  details  as  to  the  regulations  in  regard  to  loading  with  bags  at  Montreal ; 

impossibility  of  making  hard-and-fast  rules  for  stowing  bags,  on  account  of  the  different 

character  of  vessels,  3688-3711.  3780,  3781.  3812-3822.  3^73835-  3867.  3885,  3886 

Facility  with  which  complaints  as  to  overloading  are  rectified  by  the  port  warden 

upon  hints  given  by  the  stevedores,  3712 Vessels  are  loaded  entirely  by  elevators, 

37*3. 

Detailed  statement  as  to  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Montreal  authorities  to  secure 
proper  trimming;  this  duty  carried  out  by  the  stevedores  under  the  superintendence  of 

the  port  warden,  3714-3735.  374*-  3795-38ii.  3868-3884 Necessity  of  a  different 

load-line  for  different  vessels  ;    different    load-line  also  required  for  the  summer  and 

autumn  voyages,  3722,  3723 Practical  method  of  marking  the  load-line  without  the 

necessity  of  making  an  elaborate  calculation  ;  less  load-line  than  MarteU's  given  in  most 
instances,  3724-3728. 

Expediency  of  giving  somewhat  more  load-line  at  Montreal,  on  account  of  the  dead- 
ness  of  the  water ;  upon  getting  into  sea  water  below  Quebec    the  ships  will  rise  from 

three  to  five  inches,  3730-3735 Information  respecting  the  final  inspection  exercised 

by  the  port  warden  before  a  vessel  gets  its  clearance  for  sea,  3736-3739 Similar 

action  taken  in  regard  to  the  freeboard  of  foreign  as  of  British  or  Colonial  ships,  3737- 

3739- 

General  absence  of  official  complaints  from  foreign  Governments  as  to  the  regulations 

made  at  Montreal  to  prevent  overloading,  3740-3746 Refusal  by  the  port  warden  to 

make  a  clearance  of  any  ship  if  the  load-line  had  been  exceeded,  3741-3743 Belief 

that  the  shipping  trade  generally  approves  of  the  regulations  as  carried  out  at  Montreal, 

3747-3749 Information  respecting  the  rules  adopted  by  the  American  underwriters 

in  regard  to  loading  of  ships;  assimilation  of  the  practice  at  New  York  to  that  at 
Montreal,  3753-3756«  3776- 

Difficulty  of  explaining  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  Montreal  regulations  on  account 
of  the  officers  of  the  port  warden  avoiding  communications  with  the  stevedores  and  liners 

for  official  reasons,  3757 Special  regulations  adopted  for  small  vessels  under  450 

tons,  3758-3765.  3801 Absence  of  any  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  steve- 
dores; expediency  of  a  system  of  licensing  these  men,  3824-3831. 

High  class  of  vessels  that  come  to  Montreal  in  the  grain  trade ;  no  instance  in  which 

a  vessel  has  been  condemned  by  the  port  authorities,  3836-3842 Stringency  wi£h 

which  the  regulations  are  carried  out;  regulations  only  carried  out  in  regard  to  vessels 
going  across  the  seas,  and  not  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  3843-3845. 

Further  evidence  respecting  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  the  Montreal  regula- 
tions ;  assertion  that  noi  a  single  accident  or  loss  has  occurred  to  a  ship  grain-laden  from 
Canadian  ports,  3846-3854.  3894-3912.  4000-4004,  4009-4016 Information  respect- 
ing the  character  of  the  steamers  employed  in  the  Canadian  grain-carrying  trade;  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  steamers  over  sailing  vessels  since  the  year  1872  ;  3864-3866. 

3988-3990 Improvement  in  the  regulations  as  to  loading  grain  cargoes  at  New  York 

and  Philadelphia  of  late  years,  3888-3893. 

Statement  that  MarteU's  Tables  for  freeboard  are  taken  more  as  an  approximation  than 
as  a  hard-anti-fast  line  to  be  adhered  to  for  all  vessels.  391 3-3916.  3991-3999 Com- 
parison drawn  between  the  regulations  for  loading  as  practised  at  Montreal  and  Quebec; 
letters  upon  the  subject  of  overloading  grain  cargoes  written  by  Mr.  Dick,  port  warden 
of  Quebec,  392«-393i-  394°-3944- 
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Shaw,  James  B.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

Opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Hu«h  Allan  that  grain  in   bulk  can  be  carried  in  perfect 

safety,  if  due  precautions  are  taken  against  overloading,  3932-3939.  3952-3960 

Decided  opinion  that  the  rules  adopted  at  Montreal   have  tended  to  check  overloading, 

3946-3951 Asseition  (hat  cargoes  of  pig  and  railway  iron  are  more  likely  to  shift 

than  those  of  grain,  when  properly  loaded  and  secured,  3961-3964. 

Explanation  of  the  advantages  of  a  double  lining  in  a  grain  ship,  3965-3971 

Action  taken  by  Lloyd's  surveyor  at  Montreal  in  the  case  of  defective  or  damaged  ships, 
3972>  3973 Method  of  stowing  flour  cargoes  at  Montreal;  flour  and  grain  occa- 
sionally stowed  together,  3974-3985 Circumstances  under  which  close  boarding  is 

resorted  to;  fiequent  cases  in  which  the  vessels  from  Montreal  carry  two  kinds  of  grain, 
3981-3987— Larger  and  heavier  class  of  vessels  which  c«me  to  Montreal  at  the  pre- 
sent time  than  came  some  years  back,  3988-3990. 

Practical  knowledge  of  witness  in  marking  the  freeboard  of  any  vessel,  without  the 
necessity  for  a  calculation  ;  lower  freeboard  given  at  Montreal  on  account  of  the 
tendency  for  the  vessel  to  rise  when  she  enters  sea  water,  3991-3999 Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Canadian    legislature  expected  next  year    which  will  have  the  effect    of 

making  the  existing  regulations  more   stringent,   4002-4004 Circumstances  under 

which  grain  bags  are  more  frequently  hired  than  owned ;  the  average  time  which  these 
bags  last  is  four  voyages,  4005-4008. 

Statement  that  the  principle  of  the  Montreal  rules  is  to  put  the  bulk  cargo  in  such  a 

position  as  to  jamb  it  in  its  place,  so  that  it  cannot  shift,  4009--4015 Strong  opinion 

that  if  Imperial  legislation  should  lead  to  the  adoption  of  similar  rules  to  those  in  force 
in  Montreal,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  seamen,  4016-4020. 

Belief  that  the  American  Government  would  willingly  agree  to  the  appointment  of 

poit  wardens  at  all  their  ports,  if  proposed  by  England,  4019-4022 Absence  of  any 

objection  or  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  captains  and  shipowners  with  regard  to  the  super- 
vision exercised  at  Montreal  by  the  port  warden  and  his  officers;  dtsire,  on  the  contrary, 
for  such  supeivision,  as  it  leads  to  the  avoidance  of  disputes,  4021-4031. 

Shifting  of  Cargoes,  and  Use  of  Shifting  Boards: 

1.  Contradictory  Evidence  us  to  the  Shifting  of  Chain  Cargoes  by  reason  of 

Bulk  Loading,  and  as  to  the  Losses  Caused  thereby. 

2.  Returns  on  the  foregoing  Points. 

3.  Precautions    suggested,   jointly    with    full  Responsibility   in    the   Ship- 

owner. 

4.  Explanations   as  to   the  Use  of  Shifting  Boards,  with   Suggestions  for 

Improved  Regulations  on  the  Subject. 

1 .  Contradictory  Evidence  as  to  the  Shifting  of  Grain  Cargoes  by  reason  of  Bulk 
Loading,  and  as  to  the  Losses  Caused  thereby : 

Explanations  in  connection  with  inquires  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  legards  the  pro- 
portion of  grain-hid  en  ships  lost,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  cargoes  shifted  ; 
few  losses  from  the  latter  cause,  Farrer  16-25.  45-59.  82-84. 

Recent  statement  in  an  American  newspaper  as  to  the  great  loss  of  Atlantic  cargo 
steamers  through  the  shifting  of  wheat  loaded  in  bulk,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  load- 
ing in   bags,   Plimsoll   117,   118.  142.  167-169.   184-190.  279 Extracts  from    the 

"  Times,"  in  December  last,  as  to  vessels  shifting  their  cargoes  when  carried  in  bulk, 

stowage  in  bags  being  held  far  |. referable,  ib.  117,  118.  142.  167-169.  184-190.  279 

Obstacles  to  getting  back  the  cargo  into  its  proper  place  if  it  once  shifts  when  in  bulk; 
less  difficulty  when  bags  shift,  ib.  173-1 75.  349,  350— —Belief  that  shifting  arises  from 
rolling  rather  than  from  pitching,  ib.  499.  534. 

Unsatisfactory  results  when  witness  loaded  chiefly  in  bulk  and  partly  in  bags,  as  the 
cargo  shifted,  although  longitudinal  shifting  boards  were  used ;  instances  also  of  his 

vessels  so  loaded  having  a  list  upon  ihein,  Dickinson  703-713.  782.  808.  811.  831 

Loss  of  many  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Bay  of  Biscay  through  the  cargo  shift- 
ing; instance  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  ib.  756-763.  853-867.  888-890 Conviction  of 

witness  that  the  losses  are  mainly  due  to  the  shifting  of  the  cargo,  through  loading  in 
bulk,  wholly  or  partly,  ib.  797-801.  810,  811,  868.  870. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  witness  having  experienced  the  danger  of  shifting  cargoes, 
until  he  loaded  entirely  in  bugs,  and  as  to  his  vessels  arriving  with  a  list,  Dickinson  985- 
996. 

Belief  that  losses  do  not  arise  from  any  shifting  of  bulk  cargoes,  but  rather  from  over* 
loading;  delusion  existing  on  the  former  point,  Glover  2767-2788— —Instances  of  ships 
having  a  list  through  the  cargo  shifting  or  settling;  this  is  not  generally  a  very  serious 
matter,  ib.  2773-2775.  2780-2788— —Dissent  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  courts 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  shifting  of  the  cargo  having  been  the  cause  of  loss  in  certain  cases; 
belief  that  overloading  was  the  primary  cause,  ib.  3069-3080. 

Admission 
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Shifting  of  Cargoes,  and  Use  of  Shifting  Boards— continued. 

1.  Contradictory  Evidence  as  to  the  Shifting  of  Grain  Cargoes,  £c. — continued. 

Admission  that  some  losses  are  attributable  to  the  shifting  of  cargoes,  Palmer  3445, 
3446. 

Impossibility  for  a  grain  cargo  in  bulk  to  shift,  if  the  ship  is  loaded  entirely  full, 

Pitihney  3460 Greater  liability  for  cargoes  of  grain  to  shift  than  for  cargoes  of  other 

descriptions;  occasional  instances  of  coal  cargoes  shifting,  ib.  3567. 

Assertion  that  cargoes  of  pig  and  railway  iron  are  more  likely  to  shift  than  those  of 
grain  when  properly  loaded  and  secured,  Shaw  3961*3964— Belief  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  lower  part  of  a  grain  cargo  to  shift  if  the  top  be  secure,  Spaight  4053. 
4073.4075. 

Impossibility  for  the  lower  bulk  of  a  grain  cargo  to  shift  if  there  be  a  heavy  weight  on 
the  top  of  it;  description  of  the  mode  by  which  grain  cargoes  can  be  most  safely  stowed, 

Zat0*4ioi.  4120.  4433-4435 Additional  statement  that  in  a  ship  filled  completely 

up  with  grain  and  without  shifting  boards  the  cargo  cannot  shift ;  the  chief  causes  of 
shifting  are  the  leakage  of  grain  through  the  lining,  and  also  from  incomplete  filling  up, 
ib.  4390-4396- 

Information  generally  as  to  the  improbability  of  grain  cargoes  shifting ;  assertion  that 

grain  settles  downwards  but  does  not  shift,  Dunlop  4752-4762.  4823-4838 Decided 

statement  that  the  shifting  of  grain  cargoes  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
loss  of  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade ;  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  reliable  evidence  to 

support  the  theory  that  grain  cargoes  shift,  ib.  4754-4759.  47G1 Numerous  instances 

of  shifting  of  deck  cargoes  and  packages,  but  never  of  grain  in  bulk,  ib.  4758. 

Explanation  that  the  obvious  cause  of  shifting  of  grain  cargoes  in  bulk  is  that  there  is 
a  space  left  above  the  cargo,  but  that  if  this  space  be  completely  filled  up  there  will  be 
no  shifting,  Dunlop  4832,  4833. 

Further  statement  that  grain  cargoes,  though  they  may  occasionally  subside  to  a  small 
extent,  never  shift  when  properly  shipped  and  loaded  in  bulk  ;  shilling  is,  in  fact,  com- 
paratively rare,  and  never  causes  the  loss  of  a  North  Atlantic  vessel,  Dunlop  4929-4934. 

4996'  5029,  5030-  5041-5049.  5075 Improbability  for  a  grain  cargo  loaded  in  bags  to 

shift  in  the  lower  hold,  ib.  5022-5025 Shifting  of  grain  cargoes  the  result  chiefly  of 

quick  rolling  of  the  vessel ;  rolling  in  all  grain-laden  ships  is  generally  slow,  because  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  high,  ib.  5029-5032, 

Information  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  cargoes  which  have  come  under  witness' 
observation  at  Queenstown  during  the  past  three  years;  absence  in  these  instances  of 
any  appreciable  shifting  of  the  grain,   Cummins  5088-5100.  5126;  5127.   5131-5135. 

5H7-5153-  5161-5164. 

Information  given  to  witness  as  to  the  frequent  return  of  grain-laden  vessels  to  New 

York  with  cargoe  shifted,  Martell  5256 Recent  instance  of  danger  from  the  shifting 

of  grain  improperly  loaded  in  bulk,  ib.  5258. 

Gradual  diminution  since  1865  in  the  number  of  vessels  which  have  arrived  with  car- 
goes shifted,  or  with  a  list,  Farrer  5759 Very  few  cases  of  late  years  in  which  the 

cargoes  have  so  shifted  as  to  cause  loss,  ib.  5864.  5878 Grounds  for  concluding  that 

cargoes  have  shifted  after  every  precaution  has  been  taken,  ib.  6362-6365.  6369- 
6371. 

Communication  from  Messrs.  Henderson  Brothers,  of  Glasgow,  to  the  effect  that  in 
1879  only  two  vessels,  and  in  1880  only  one  vessel,  put  back  to  New  York  with  grain 
cargo  shifted,  App.  439. 

2.  Returns  on  the  foregoing  Points : 

Lis",  of  losses  of  grain-laden  vessels  since  1876,  in  respect  of  which  Courts  of  Inquiry 
found  that  the  cargo  had  shifted :  reasons  why  prosecutions  were  not  instituted,  App. 
316-318. 

Return  of  cases  in  which  ships  have  been  surveyed  in  consequence  of  their  having 
arrived  with  grain  cargoes  shifted,  after  having  met  with  casualties,  or  because  their 
cargoes  were  reported  insufficiently  secured,  App.  435. 

3.  Precautions  suggested,  jointly  with  full  Responsibility  in  the  Shipowner : 

Amendment  suggested  in  Clause  22  of  the  Act  of  1876  10  the  effect  that  grain  carried 

in  bags,  as  well  as  in  bulk,  should  be  secured  from  shifting,  Farrer  5668,  5669 

Suggestion  also  that  when  grain  is  shown  to  have  shifted  it  should  rest  with  the  ship- 
owner, not  to  prevent  si  lifting,  but  to  prove  that  all  reasonable  precautions  hud  been 
taken  to  prevent  shifting,  ib.  5669-5675. 

Further  suggestion  that  the  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  the  owner  to  show  that 
proper  precautions  had  been  taken  against  the  shifting  of  grain  cargoes,  Farrer  6224- 
6228. 
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Shifting  of  Cargoes,  and  Use  of  Shifting  Boards — continued. 

4.  Explanations  as  to  the  Use  of  Shifting  Boards,  with  Suggestion  for  Improved 
Regulations  on  the  Subject : 

Approval  of  shifting  boards  (in  lieu  of  bags),  provided  the  Canadian   regulations  be 

efficiently  applied,  Plimsoll  175-177.  244 Efficiency  of  the  shifting  boards  used  in 

Canada,  this  being  an  exception  to*  the  rule,  ib.  225-229 Use  or*  shifting  boards  in 

some  ships  in  the   knowledge  that  they  really  cannot  prevent   the  cargo  shifting,  ib. 
490. 

Necessity  of  some  shifting  boards  with  bag  loading,  Dickinson  738-740 Opinion 

that  bulk  loading,  with  efficient  shifting  boards,  is  still  less  safe  by  half  than  bag  load- 
ing, 896-899.  915-921.  9S5-996.    1295-1320 Description  of  witness'  ships   and  of 

the  shifting  boards  used,  ib.  899.  909-914 Necessity  tor  shifting  boards,  but  only  to 

a  limited  extent,  when  bags  are  used,  ib.  1103,  1104.  1250-1258.  1264-1267. 

Examination  with  further  reference  to  the  platform  and  shifting  boards  used  in  witness* 
ships  when  he  loaded  partly  in  bulk,  Dickinson  1291-1309. 

Approval  of  proper  shifting  boards  being  made  compulsory,  Glover  2263-2265.  2283 

Witness  repeats  that  he  decidedly  approves  of  stringent  regulations  as  to  shifting 

boards,    ib.  2351-2353 Approval  of  the  enforcement  of  shifting  boards    from  the 

deck  to  the  keelson,  ib.  2448-2451.  2457.  2462.  2540.  2673-2679 Further  approval 

of  compulsory  shifting  boards  from  keelson  to  deck,  though  not  really  required  in  the 
Baltic  trade,  ib.  2746-274.8. 

Method  of  placing  the  shifting  boards  in  witness'  vessels ;  there  is  no  necessity  for 
carrying  these  boards  to  a  greater  depth  than  five  or  six  feet,  as  it  is  only  the  surface  of 
the  grain  which  shifts,  Pinkn*y  3457-3465\ 3506-3509.  35*9-353 !•  3537-354°-  355*- 

3558 Expediency   of   carrying    the    shifting    boards    in    all   cases  to  the  keelson ; 

grounds  for  this  opinion,  Shaw  3670-3684. 

Examination  geneially  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  shifting  boards  and  the  position 
in  which  they  are  placed ;  contention  that  a  properly  trimmed  cargo  of  grain  does 
not  require  shifting  boards  at  all,  Laws  4094-4096.  4100-4102.  4225-4228.  4234- 
4244.4288-4293 Absence  or  any  further  objection  than  that  of  expense  to  carry- 
ing the  shifting  boards  down  to  the  keelson,  ib.  4292,  4293 Shifting  boards  unneces- 
sary at  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  because  the  top  weight  prevents  the  bottom  from  moving, 

**•  "4329- 

Decided  opinion  that  shifting  boards  should  be  provided  in  the  case  of  grain  in  bags 
as  well  as  grain  in  bulk  ;  importance  that  shifting  boards  should  be  substantially 
fixed,  should  have  a  thickness  of  three  inches,  and  be  carried  down  from  deck  to 
keelson,  Xey/awrf  4579.  4586-4593.4634,  4635.  4683-4687. 

Absence  of  any  necessity  for  a  legal  regulation  that  shifting  boards  carried  down 
to  the  keelson  should  be  provided ;  contention  that  the  existing  law  is  quite  sufficient 

for  this  purpose,  Dunhp  4778,  4779 Shifting  boards  used  in  the  Atlantic  trade  at 

the  present  time  without  any  legislative  interference  ;  the  shipowner  concurs  heartily  in 
this  regulation,  ib.  4862-4866. 

Explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  shifting  boards  should  be  used  in  order  to  be 
entirely  safe;  danger  to  the  shifting  boards,  unless  firmly  fixed,  from  the  occasional  sub- 
sidence of  the  grain  in  transitu,  Cummins  5138-5143.  5154-5160. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  fitting  of  shifting  boards  or  plates  as  a  security  against  the 

shifting  of  grain  cargoes  in  bulk,  itfixrte/7  5439-5446 Explanation  that  witness  fully 

abides  by  certain  written  conclusions  in  favour   of  the  use  of  shifting  boards  for  grain 
cargoes  and  the  stowage  of  part  of  the  grain  in  bags,  ib.  5475-5479. 

Approval  of  certain  precautions,  such  as  the  use  of  efficient  shifting  boards,  being 

required  universally,  Farrer  5761,5762 Instance  of  defective  shifting  boards  although 

the  vessel  had  been  inspected  by  the  surveyor  at  Alexandria  ;  rate  of  pay  of  this  official, 
1*.  5879-5885. 

Further  approval  of  reasonable  restrictions  such  as  the  requirement  of  efficient  shiftiug 
boards,  in  the  case  of  British  ships,  though  foreign  ships  should  be  exempt  from  like 
restrictions,  Farrer  5885-5902.  5975-5987.  6000-6005.  6026,  6027. 

Summary  of  information  relative  to  the  practice  at  various  foreign  ports  in  respect  of 
shifting  boards,  App.  319-322. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  as  to  the  use  of  shifting  boards  with  grain  cargoes 
in  certain  cases,  and  as  to  their  being  fitted  grain  tii>ht  with  proper  fittings  between  the 
beams,  Rep.  iii,  iv. 

See  also  Bags,  fyc.         Loading  in  Bulk. 

Shipbuilders.     Blame  attaching  to  shipbuilders  who  build  defective  vessels  according  to 
order,  Plimsoll  542-544. 

Ship's  Manifest.     See  Manifest. 

Shipowners: 
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Shipowners; 

1.  Action  generally  of  Shipowners  as  regards  the  Loading  of  Grain  Cargoes, 

and  the  Adoption  of  Precautions  and  Improvements. 

2.  Question  of  further  Legislation  as  affecting  Shipowners,  and  as  interfering 

with  their  Responsibility. 

3.  Suggestions  as  to  the  Amended  Legislation  desirable  with  a  view  to  better 

defined  Responsibility. 

1.  Action  generally  of  Shipowners  as  regards  the  Loading  of  Grain  Cargoes,  and 

the  Adoption  of  Precautions  and  Improvements: 

Prejudice  of  owners  but  for  which  bags  would  be  generally  adopted,  Dickinson  lo6o> 

*   1061.  1205-1210 Self-interest  of  shipowners  to  load  in  bags;  prospect  of  their  doing 

so  in  course  of  time  without  compulsory  legislation,  though  it  is  desirable  to  hasten  the 

time  by  compulsion,  ib.  1363-1397.  1409-1412.  1441-1446 Majority  of  shipowners 

now  opposed  to  bags;  gradual  change  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  ib.  1441-1446. 

Exceptional  instances  of  English  shipowners  who  do  not  exercise  reasonable  care, 

Glover  2810-2812 Improvement  due  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  the  shipowners,  ib. 

2850. 

Statement  as  to  steamship  owners  being  now  sufficiently  alive  to  their  own  interests  in 
the  way  of  taking  the  required  precautions,  Palmer  3278.  3380.  3399-3414 Ship- 
owners may  be  trusted  generally  to  take  the  required  precaution,  ib.  3410-3414. 

Willinguess  of  the  great  body  of  respectable  shipowners  to  submit  to  regulations  when 
shown  fo  be  reasonable,  Martell  5271 Ready  adoption  of  improvements  by  ship- 
owners, ib.  5373 Opinion  that  shipowners  would  not  strongly  object  lo  such  restric- 
tions in  respect  of  grain  loading  as  are  adopted  at  Montreal,  ib.  5418-5422. 

Evil  through  the  want  of  practical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  many  shipowners,  Martell 

5458-5465 Readiness  of  shipowners  to  submit  td  reasonable  interference,  though 

they  strongly  object  to  being  worried,  ib.  5506. 

2.  Question  of  further  Legislation  as  affecting  Shipowners,  and  as  interfering  with 

their  Responsibility : 

Object  of  witness*  Bill  to  compel  the  adoption  by  some  shipowners  of  necessary  pre- 
cautions which  are  already  adopted  by  others,  Plimsoll  f}\  t-514.  520 Strong  com- 
ment upon  the  objection  to  legislation  as  interfering  with  the  responsibility  of  shipowners, 
ib.  620. 

Inexpediency  of  the  proposed  legislative  interference  with  the  conduct  of  trade,  owners 
being  prepared  to  do  voluntarily  all  that  is  necessary,  but  being  checked  in  so  doing  till 

tbey  know  what  Government  is  about  to  do,  Glover  2387-2390.  2448 Opinion  as  to 

the  injustice  of  the  liability  of  the  shipowner  for  the  acts  of  the  captain;  tendency  more- 
over of  the  present  liability  of  owners  and  captains  to  induce  concealment  of  the  real 

cause   of  loss   in  some   cases,  ib.  2410-2421 Direct   interest  of  shipowners  in  the 

diminution  of  losses,  ib.  2478. 

Considerable  amount  of  British-owned  tonnage  under  foreign  flags ;  doubt  as  to  this 
being  owing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  interference,  Glover  2994 Approval  of  inter- 
ference by  the  Board  when  circumstances  are  grave;  some  owners  may  deserve  inter- 
ference, ib.  2991,  2992. 

Steps  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  bringing  home  punishment  to  shipowners,  whilst 
those  of  the  latter  who  can  plead  ignorance  are  the  more  likely  to  secure  immunity, 
Martell  64  5 1-5457  • 

Remonstrance  by  owners  against  their  being  held  liable  when  reasonable  precautions 

have  been. taken,  Farrer  5640-5642 Special  importance  of  continued  responsibility 

in  the  shipowner  for  the  adoption  of  necessary  precautions,  ib.  5643-5645.  5648 

Enormous  increase  of  the  British  mercantile  marine  under  the  system  of  non-interference 
with  the  responsibility  of  shipowners,  ib.  5752-5754. 

Expediency  of  a  minimum  of  restrictions  as  to  stowage,  &c,  whilst  it  is  very  undesir- 
able to  lay  down  hard-and-fast  rules  or  to  interfere  with  the  owners'  responsibility, 
Farrer  5799'68°6-  68i7-fi**36-  5953-5964-  5995-5999-  6026,6027.  6081.  6220-6228. 

6287 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  it  is  only  the  negligent  shipowner  who. is  really 

liable  to  prosecution,  ib.  6175.  6191-6194.  6198-6202.  6256-6280. 

Reiteration  of  the  view  that  the  best  security  for  safety  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
owner,  Farrer  6185.  6198-6202 Entire  approval  of  the  liability  of  negligent  ship- 
owners in  respect  of  the  families  of  men  lost  through  uegiigence,  ib.  6199. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  Legislature  to  foresee  every 
cause  of  danger,  no  precautions  which  ate  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament  should  absolve 
the  shipowner,  master,  or  agent,  irom  his  responsibility  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship  and  her  crew,  Rep.  iii. 

3°5—  Ses§.  2.  3  U  3.   Suggestions 
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Shipowne  r  s— continued. 

3.  Suggestions  as  to  the  Amended  Legislation  desirable  with  a  view  to  better  defined 
Responsibility: 

Amendment  proposed  in  the  Act  of  1876  as  regards  the  provision  of  efficient  shifting; 
boards,  kc. ;  that  is,  by  putting  clearly  upon  the  shipowners*  the  responsibility  for  the 
adoption  of  all  reasonable  precautions,  Farrer  5885-5902.  5916-5922.  5953-5958. 

Importance  further  attached  to  an  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1876,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  fixing  responsibility  upon  the  owner;  advantage  more 
especially  by  putting  the  penalty  on  the  ship  or  cargo,  Farrer  5981,  5982.  5999.  6006— 
6011.  6080-6086. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  shipowner,  master,, 
and  agent,  to  use  all  necessary  and  reasonable  precautions,  whether  prescribed  by  legis- 
lation or  not,  to  pre* ent  grain  or  seed  from  shifting,  Rep.  iii. 

Recommendation  also  that  in  any  inquiry  or  any  legal  proceeding  instituted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  which  the  stowage  of  cargo  is  in  question,  the  burden  shall  be  on  the 
shipowner,  master,  or  agent,  of  proving  that  he  had  used  all  necessary  and  reasonable 
precautions,  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Penalties.         Prosecutions. 

Spaight,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  President  of  the  Limerick  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  has  also  been  a  shipowner  for  many  years,  and  agent  for  Lloyd's,  4032- 
4036. 

Opinion  that  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  underwriters  at  New  York  afford  a  suffi- 
cient security  against  the  shifting  of  grain  cargoes,  4037-4042 Detailed  explanation 

in  regard  to  the  method  of  loading  gr;iin  cargoes  at  New  York,  4043-4048 Regula- 
tion at  New  York,  which  prescribes  that  one-fourth  of  a  grain  cargo  roust  be  in  bags  ;. 
disadvantage  to  the  English  trade  if  it  were  made  compulsory  that  ail  the  cargo  should 
he  carried  in  bags,  4045-4048.  4055-4068. 

Asseition  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  lower  part  of  a  grain  cargo  to  shift  if  the  top  be 

secure,  4053.  4073-4075 Principal  objection   to  the  present  Bill  on  the  score  of 

expense;  statement  shewing  the  difference  in  cost  between  loading  a  ship  entirely  with 

bags,  and  one  fourth  with  bags  and  the  rest  in  bulk,  4055-4061.  4069,  4070.  4076 

Action  taken  by  the  Limerick  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  regard   to  the  present  Bill,. 

4071,  4072 Absence  of  difficulty  of  carrying  out  in  Ireland  regulations  as  to  levying 

double  dues  on  foreign  ships  coming  into  dock,  4077-4081. 

Speed.  Belief  that  tlie  speed  of  vessels  is  not  an  element  affecting  their  safety  in  the 
Atlantic  trade ;  grounds  for  this  opinion,  Laws  4500-4507. 

Spring,  TIenry  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dale  and 
Spring,  insurance  brokers,  and  supplies  information  in  connection  with  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  the  "  Times "  relative  to  the  insurance  of  grain-laden  ships  from  San 
Francisco,  and  from  Atlantic  ports,  resppctively,  1995  et  seq. 

Varying  rate  of  insurance  of  sailing  ships  from  San  Francisco,  with  grain  cargoes,  at 
from  35*.  to  50  s.  per  cent.;  explanation  that  this  low  rate  is  due  to  the  system  of 
loading  in  bags,  and  the  consequent  exemption  from  losses,  1998-2000.  2016,  2017.  2039, 

2040.2113-2116.   2162-2167.  2176,  2177 Very   high  rates  of  insurance  on  grain 

cargoes  from  Atlantic  ports  in  the  winter  months,  especially  when  loaded  in  bulk;  large 
reduction  of  the  insurance  charge  if  the  cargoes  were  all  loaded  in  bags,  on  account  of 
the  greater  safety,  2001  et  seq. 

Limited  experience  of  witness  as  to  insurance  of  grain  cargoes  in  steam  ships  across 
the  Atlantic;  much  lower  rate  in   the  summer  months  than  in  winter,  the  rate  in  winter 

being  also  much  enhanced  by  bulk-loadings,  2029-2038.   2054-2091.  2190-2199 

Low  premium  in  the  case  of  grain  ships  from  the  Black  Sea  in  snmmer,  although  loaded 

in  bulk,  2043-2045 Minimum  rate  charged   for  grain  as  part  of  the  cargo  carried  by 

the  American  liners,  2046-2051. 

Reduced   rates  if  ships  were  certificated  as  equally  safe  to  carry  grain  in  bulk  as  in 

bags,  2052,  2053.  2143.  2153-2155 Objection  of  witness  to  insure  grain  cargoes  in 

bulk  in  long  narrow  steamers,  with  water  ballast,  across  the  Atlantic  in  winter,  2055- 

2059.  2092-2108.  2168,  2169 Danger  when  grain  ships  have  water  ballast  tanks, 

2055.   2092-2102.  2136,  2137 Grounds  for  the  statement  that  in  winter  much  lower 

rates  are  taken  in  the  Atlantic  trade  when  the  cargo  is  shipped   in  bags,  2060-2091 

Very  low  rates  when  grain  is  taken  as  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  American  liners,  although 
conveyed  in  bulk,  2074-2088.  2126-2128.  2138-2142.  2144,  2145.  2156. 

Large  amount  of  insurance  of  American  cargoes  in  New  York,  the  rates  being  low, 

2109-21 12 Lower  rate  in  the  case  of  first-class  iron  sailing  ships,  irrespectively  of  the 

stowage  of  the  cargo,  21 17-2125.  2138-2142.  2178-2181 Practice  of  the  owners  of 

grain  cargoes  to  insure  their  profits,  so  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  safety  of  the  ships, 
2129-2135. 

Equally 
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Spring9  Henry.     (Analysis  of  Ids  Evidence) — continued. 

Equally  low  rate  of  insurance  of  bulk-loaded  cargoes  as  of  cargoes  in  bags,  if  ships 
carrying  the  former  were  certified  as  being  properly  constructed  and  fitted  for  tTie  piirpow, 

2146,2147.  2153-2155 Approval  of  the  provision    in   the  Bill  compelling  vessels  to 

c*»rry  grain  cargoes  in   bags,  unless  they  obtained  a  certificate  that  they  were  properly 
adopted  for  bulk-loading,  2148-2152.  2157-2159. 

Willingness  cf  underwriters  generally  to  take  lower  rates  when  cargoes  are  shipped  in 

bigs,  2160-2162 Feeling  of  underwriters,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  low  risks  and 

low  premiums,  though  the  business  is  doubtless  founded   on  losses,   2170-2175.  2207, 

2208 Rate  of  about  1  /.  per  cent  for  the  insurance  of  grain  cargoes  in  first-class  iron 

ships  across  the  Atlantic  at  the  present  time  (June),  2178-2180. 

Prejudicial  effect  upon  British  shipping  in  the  grain  trade  if  placed  under  regulations 

as  to  fittings,  &c,  which  do  not  apply  to  foreign  vessels,  2182-2189 Reduced  rates 

in  the  case  of  cargoes  in   ihe  vessels  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  2204- 

2206 Belief  that  certificates  of  stowage  are  given  by  the  Board  of  Underwriters  at 

New  York,  2209. 

Stability  {Grain  Ships).     Belief  that  if  grain-laden  ships  possess  but  a  slight  margin  of 
stability,  they  would  not  be   in   any  degree  safer  by  bein^  loaded  under  the  Canadian 

regulations,  Martell  5253 Small   margin  of  stability  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  grain 

ships,  so  that  precautions  against  shifting  are  the  more  essential,  ib.  5289-5291. 

Belief  that  recent  losses  have  resulted  from  a  want  of  stability,  rather  than  from 
shifting  of  the  grain;  reference  hereon  to  the  loss  of  a  coal-laden  ship,  Martell  5290. 
5353"53^5.  539^-5406 Increased  attention  now  being   paid    by  shipbuilders  to  the 

Suestion    of  stability,    ib.    5395-5397 Equal   danger   incuned    by    many    vessels 
irough  wanl  of  .stability,  if  they  had   been  loaded   on  the   Montreal  system,  ib  5398- 

5402- 

Statistics.*    Explanation  in  detail  in  connection  with  certain  Reports  and  Returns  submitted 
on  the  part  of  the  Board   of  Trade  relative  to  grain-laden  and  other  ships,  Farrer  1  et 

seq. Statement  in  the  Returns  of  the  Board   of  Trade  as  to  the  quantity  of  grain 

loaded   in  each  vessel  lost,  the   quantity  shipped  in   bulk,  and  the  cause  of  loss  in  each 
case,  ib.  77-84.  98,  99. 

Explanations  in  detail  in  connection  with  some  returns  submitted  by  witness,  which 
have  been  very  carefully  prepared,  relative  to  the  losses  of  ships  in  different  years,  the 
loss  of  life,  the  number  of  inquiries  held    by  the    Board   of   Trade,  &c,  Plimsoll  101  et 

seq. Exceedingly  imperfect  and  confused  character  of  the  Returns  of  the  Board  as  to 

the  number  of  losses  and  inquiries,  ib.  106,  107. 

Fallacy  to  which  statistics  are  open  as  to  the  relative  losses  of  steamers  and   sailing 

vessels,  Glover  2573,2574 Doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns 

of  losses  and  their  causes;  it  is  only  very  lately  that  practical  men  have  been  employed 
in  making  the  inquiries,  Laws  4257.  4268-4285. 

Statistics  as  to  the  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  sailing  ships  and  of  foreign  steam- 
ships importing  grain  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1879;  aggregate  tonnage  of  more 
than  a  million,  chiefly  in  sailing  ships,  Farrer  5580,  5581. 

Returns  and  statistics  containing  details  as  to  losses  in  different  years  from  various 
causes,  App.  303  et  seq. 

See  also  Loss  of  Skips  and  of  Lives. 

Steamers: 

Reference  to  a  return  showing  the  number  of  British  grain-laden  vessels  both  in  each 
of  the  years  1873-1879,  distinguishing  between  steamers  and  sailing  vessels;  large  loss 
of  the  former  in  1874  and  1879,  Farrer  5-1 1. 

Reference  to  returns  prepared  respectively  for  Lloyd's  Register  Committee  and  for  the 
underwriters,  showing  the  loss  of  grain-cargo  steamers  and  of  steamers  with  other  cargoes 
in  the  six  winter  months  of  the  year  since  1872-73,  Plimsoll  109-1 14. 

Similar  restrictions  contemplated  for  steamers  and  for  sailing  vessels  without  refer- 
ence to  size,  Plimsoll  369-372 Prejudicial  effect  of  Clause  4  of  the  Bill  as  regards 

the  dispatch   of  steam  vessels,  Henderson  1882,  1883.  1900 Very  few   grain-laden 

steamers  lost  in  the  years  1875,  1877,  and  1878;  heavy  casualties  in  the  years  1872, 
1873,  1879,  the  weather  having  been  very  bad,  Crlover  2228. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that  save  exceptionally  legislative  restrictions  are  not  required 
nor  desirable,  as  the  case  of  steamers  with  grain  cargoes,  Glover  2477.  2538,  2539. 
2o44-*665-  2601-2617.  2750-2767.  2965-2971.  2983-2990;  Palmer  3232  etseq.; 
Pinhney  3559-3566  ;  Laws  4088-4090.  4388,  4389 ;  Dun  lop  4766  etseq. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  first  or  largest  class  of  steamers  from  2,000  to  upwards  of 
5,000  tons,  which  convey  grain  and  general  cargo  from  America;  amply  sufficient  regu- 
lations against  the  cargo  shifting,  no  legislation  being  required  for  these  vessels,  Palmer 

305— sess.  2.  3  u  2  3162- 
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3162-3178.  318-2,  3191.3401-3307 Less  stability  and   leas  safety  if  the   foregoing 

class  of  steamers  were  loaded  with  grain  in  bags,  Palmer  3179,31 80. 

Description  of  the  second  class  of  steamers  not  built  specially  far  the  Atlantic  trade 
ond  not  really  suited  for  carrying  grain  from  America,  whether  in  bulk  or  in  bags; 
removal  of  lh<se  vessels  from  the  Atlantic  trade,  Palmer  3194-3198.  3232,  3233. 
33*»-3326' 

Details  relative  to  the  third  class  of  steamers  as  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  grain 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Baltic,  and  Atlantic  trades;  precautions  desirable  for  the  Atlantic 
in  the  way  of  shifting  boards,  fkc,  though  legislation  is  not  approved  by  witness  as  to 

stowage  in  bags,  Palmer  3199-3220.  3230,  3231.  3234-3241 Liability  of  grain  in  the 

third  class  of  steamers  to  shift  under  certain  circumstances,  ib.  3210-3215 Suggested 

adoption  of  a  bulkhead  nthwarlship  together  with  shilling  board*  in  the  third  and  fourth 
class  of  steamers,  ib.  3216-3220.  3234,  3235.  3262-3265.  3281,  3282.  3287,  3288.  3331- 
3338.  3408. 

Description  of  the  fourth  class  of  steamers,  these  being  generally  provided  with  water- 
ballast  tanks;  risk  when  these  vessels  are  employed  in  the  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean  in 
the  conveyance  of  light  grain,  Palmer  3242-3272. 

Suggesiions  as  to  the  means  which  should  be  adopted  to  lessen  the  loss  of  grain- 
carrying  steamers,  Laics  4342-4345 'Reasons   for  the  less  care  paid  to  the  matter  of 

loading  by  the  niasleis  of  steamers  than  of  sailing  ships,  Mnrtell  5255,  5256.  5417. 

Decrease  in  the  per-cenlage  of  losses  of  steam-vessels;  marked  decrease  since  1874, 
Farrtr  5746,  5747. 

Table  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steam -vessels  upon  the  Register  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  from  1865  to  1879,  and  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
wrecked,  and  deducted  from  ihe  Register  in  each  year,  App.  313. 

Account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steamer*  that  imported  grain  in  "the  years 
l8;7-79;  App. 324-351  ■ 

See  also  Allan  Line  of  Steamert.  American  Liners.  Atlantic  Trade. 

Bags,  !fc.         Canada.         Construction  of  Vessels.         Lloyd's,  Sfc.         Loading  in 
Bulk.      Load-line.      Loss  of  Ships  and  of  Lives.  Overloading.  Shifting  of 

Cargoes,  l/c.         Stability.         Water  Ballast.         Well  Ships. 

Stokers  and  Firemen.     Entire  absence  of  discipline  in  the  class  of  stokers  and  firemen  ; 
expediency  of  enforcing  a  more  rigid  discipline  with  these  men,  Laws  4199-4205. 

Stowage  {Grain  Cargoes).     See  Bags,  §-c.         Loading  in  Bulk. 

Sunderland.     Approval  by  steamship  owners  at  Sunderland  of  loading  grain  in  bags  if 
they  had  not  to  pay  for  the  bags,  Henderson  1862,  1863. 

Survey  and  Inspection  (Foreign  Ports); 

Explanation  as  to  the  discontinued  employment  of  surveyors  at  ports  in  the  Black  Sea ; 
unreliable  information  obtained  through  this  source,  Farrtr  679-686. 

Suggestions  for  an  efficient  system  of  inspection  in  America  by  means  of  well-paid  and 
responsible  surveyors  attached  to  the  consulates;  how  these  might  be  selected,  Martell 

5258-5267.  5276-5284.  5334-5337 Efficient  check  if  a  certificate  from  a  competent 

inspector  were  compulsory  before  the  sailing  of  any  grain-ship,  16.  5284-5286. 

Uselessness  of  the  Government  survey  in  force   in   some  foreign   countries,  Farrer 

5587-5589 Complaints  made  by  Mr.  Flimsollnsto  the  non-appointment  of  surveyors 

by  the  Board  to  regulate  the  stowage  in  foreign  ports  ;  explanation  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  in  the  matter,  ib.  5593-5598 Authority  ultimately  obtained  for  the  employ- 
ment of  surveyors  by  the  consuls ;  fresh  instructions  issued  to  the  latter  on  the  subject, 
as  well  as  to  the  customs  officers  and  to  the  surveyors  at  home  ports,  ib.  559G- 
6598. 

Reports  from  consuls  to  the  effect  that  at  United  States  ports  an  efficient  survey  was 
already  in  operation ;  limited  extent  to  which  surveyors  are  now  employed  by  the  consuls, 

Farrer  5601-5603.  561 1,  5612.  5622.5623 Statements  by  consuls  as  to  the  obstacles 

to  the  employment  of  local  surveyors  at  Russian  ports  such  as  Taganrog  and   Kertch, 

ib.  5604 Serious  expense  involved  in  the  appointment  of  resident  surveyors  at  foreign 

ports,  ib.  5604,  5605. 

Discontinued   appointment   of  surveyors    at   foreign    ports,   with    the  exception    of 

Alexandria;  strong  objection  to  these  appointments,  Fairer  5618-5627 Reiteration 

of  the  view  that  the  Board  of  Trade  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  surveyors  who 
should  control  the  loading  of  British  ships  in  foreign  ports  generally,  ib.  5660-5666 
5785. 

Grounds  for  dissenting  from  the  recommendation  of  the  vice-consul  at  Nicolaieff  that 

the 
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the  system  of  surveys  abolished  in  December  1877  should  be  renewed,  Farrer  5786- 

5798 Objections  further  raised  as  regards  the   suggested  appointment  of  Board  of 

Trade  surveyors  at  foreign  ports;  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  competent  men,  free  from 
suspicion,  save  at  large  salaries,  ib.  5852-5884.  5963-5905.  5951*5952. 

Further  disapproval  of  the  appointment  of  surveyors  in  foreign  ports;  difficulty  in 
securing  men  above  suspicion,  whilst  on  many  points  surveyors  might  fairly  differ  as  to 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  Farrer  5988-5994.  6021-6024.  6053-6057.  6061-6069 

Repetition  of  objections  to  an  inspection  of  the  loading  of  grain  ships  at  foreign 

ports,  whilst  it  is  very  expedient  to  maintain  the  practice  of  survey  at  the  port  of 
discharge  in  England,  ib.  6061-6077. 

Varying  circumstances  under  which  surveys  of  loading  at  foreign  ports  are  now  carried 
out;  varying  fees  necessary,  Farrer  6079. 

Statement  showing  that  there  are  important  distinctions  between  the  functions  exercised 
by  inspectors  of  mines  and  factories  Hnd  the  functions  exercised,  or  proposed  to  be 
exercised,  by  Board  of  Trade  surveyors  as  regards  the  loading  or  stowage  of  grain 
cargoes,  Farrer,  p.  279. 

See  also  Atlantic  Trade,  4.         New  York.         United  States. 

Sweden  and  Norway.     Remonstrance  made  by  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Government 

before  the  Bill  of  1876  became  law,  Farrer  5529 Conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  Royal 

Commission  in  Sweden  strongly  adverse  to  the  sections  of  the  Act  of  1876,  which  impose 
regulations  upon  foreign  ships  as  to  deck-loads,  and  as  to  loading  in  British  ports,  ib.  5530- 

5535 Views  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Commissioners  upon  the  question  of  restrictions 

upon  the  loading  of  grain  cargoes,  ib.  5537,  5538. 

Explanation  of  the  views  and  conclusions  of  the  Norwegian  Royal  Commission  in 
strong  disapproval  of  the  regulations  under  the  Act  of  1876,  as  to  cargoes  and  unsea- 
worthiness or  overloading,  Farrer  5539,  5540. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  complaints  on  the  part  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  of 
Germany  telative  to  British  interference  with  their  ships  under  the  Act  of  1876, 
Farrer  597°-5972-  6235,  6236.  6313-6331. 

T. 

Tay  Bridge.  Illustration  in  the  case  of  the  Tay  Bridge  of  the  inexpediency  of  responsibility 
in  a  Government  department  rather  than  in  the  company  which  constructed  the  bridge, 
Farrer  5819. 

a  Tiara"  The.  Reason  why  a  prosecution  was  not  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
case  of  this  ship,  App.  318. 

Analysis  of  report  of  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  grain-laden,  App.  359 

Paper  containing  particulars,  and  showing  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Court,  ib. 
383-3QO. 

Timber  Cargoes.  Inferior  character  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  Atlantic  timber  trade, 
Dunlop  4896-4898. 

Analysis  of  reports  and  inquiries  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1879  and  1880  in  the  case 
of  seven  ships  laden  with  timber,  grounded  or  abandoned,  App.  362. 

Tonnage  Measurement.  Approval  of  relieving  the  upper  deck  from  tonnage  measurement 
except  when  that  deck  is  used  for  the  carriage  of  cattle,  cargo,  or  passengers,  Dunlop 

4801-4803.4809,  4010.  4819,  4820.  4854 Disapproval  of  the  practice  of  the  Board 

of  Trade  to  exempt  certain  vessels  from  tonnage  measurement,  ib.  4808. 

Strong  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  shipbuilders  as  to  measurement  of  tonnage ; 
tendency  to  unsafety  thereby,  Martell  5407-5409. 

Tyne  Shipmasters9  Association.  Views  of  the  Shipmasters'  Association  of  the  Tyne  in 
favour  of  compulsory  loading  of  grain  cargoes  in  bags,  Plimsoll  11 8. 


Underwriters.    Decided  opinion  that  it  might  be  left  to  the  underwriters  to  prevent  grain 
cargoes  being  shipped  in  an  improper  condition,  Ryan  4546. 

See  Insurance  Rates.        Lloyds,  8fc. 

United  States  : 

Facility  in  enforcing  the  Canadian  regulations  at  New  York  and  other  American  ports, 

Plimsoll  196,   197.  210,  211 Consideration   of  the  system  in  the  United  States  as 
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United  States—* 

to  carriage  of  grain  by  railway  before  H  is  loaded  in  ships,  and  as  to  tbe  use  of  bags  in 
carrying  by  land  as  well  as  in  storing  tbe  cargo;  reference  especially  to  the  employment 

of  elevators  in  loading  and  in  discharging,  Piimsoll 373-383 Details  in  support  of  tbe 

conclusion  that  any  additional  expense  through  loading  in  bags  in  the  United  States  is 
saved  on  this  side  in  unloading,  ib.  383-385*  464. 

Regulations  partially  enforced  at  United  States  ports  as  to  stowage  of  grain,  Farrer 

663 Less  stringency  and  less  cost  of  the  regulations  in  the  States  than  in  Canada, 

Glover  2319 Good  result  of  the  underwriters'  rules  in  New  York  as  to  grain  loading  ; 

beneficial  system  of  inspection  also  as  carried  out  by  Mr.  Vining,  ib.  2324,  2325,  23*8— 

2332. 

Particulars  as  to  the  number  of  ships  with  grain  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  Orleans,  respectively,  in  1879,  and  the  very  small  number  lost,  Glover  2358— S365. 

237 1,  2372 Extent  to  which  the  regulations  in  the  American  ports  are  compulsory, 

ib.  2365-2370 Impracticability  of  regulations  in  this  country  for  preventing  hasty 

loading  in  America ;  the  captains  should  check  this  mischief,  ib.  2792-2796. 

Efficacy  of  the  regulations   in  the  United  States  with  reference  to  partial  loading  in 

bags   in  the  winter   months,  Glover  3013-3022 Exceeding  difficulty   in   rinding  a 

thoroughly  trustworthy  official  in  America  for  giving  certificates   of  seaworthiness,  ib. 

3126-3131 Practice  as  to  loading  the  urain  in  America  in  bulk;  care  taken  on  this 

point,  Palmer  3173-3178. 

Information  respecting  the  rules  adopted  by  the  American  underwriters  in  regard  to 
loading  of  ships ;  assimilation  of  the  practice  at  New  York  to  that  at  Montreal,  Shato 

3753 '3756. 37/6 Improvement  in  the  regulations  as  to  loading  grain  cargoes  at  New 

York  ant!  Philadelphia  of  late  yeais,  ib.  3888-3893 Belief  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment would  willingly  agree  to  the  appointment  of  port  wardens  at  all  their  ports  if 
proposed  by  England,  ib.  4019-4022. 

Means  of  evading  the  United  States  insurance  regulations,  by  insuring  tlie  cargoes  in 

other  countries,  Laws  4191-4193 Explanations  in  regard   to  the  regulations  adopted 

in  Montreal,  New  York,  Boston,  and   Philadelphia,  Dunlop  4864-4866 Comparison 

drawn  between  the  regulations  for  loading  at  Montreal  and  those  adopted  in  the  United 
States  ;  the  chief  distinction  is  that  the  former  are  enforced  by  law  and  the  latter  by  mer- 
cantile usage,  ib.  5751. 

Total  number  of  British  ships,  loaded  at  United  States  ports  in  1879   wholly  or  partly 
wiih  grain,  and  number, of  such  ships  founder*  d  or  missing,  A  pp.  436. 

See  also  Atlantic  Trade.         New  York.         Survey  and  Inspection. 

Unloading  (Grain  Cargoes).  Way  in  which  loading  in  bags  at  the  port  of  departure 
would  save  expense  at  the  port  of  discharge,  PKmsoll  383-385.  464 Much  more  ex- 
peditious unloading  of  grain  cargoes  when  in  bags  than  in  bulk,  Dickinson  790-792 

Great  facility  in  loading  and  unloading  if  bags  were  in  general  use  at  the  ports  of  ship- 
ment; willingness  of  merchants  to  take  the  bags  without  weighing,  ib.  1097-1099, 123*0— 
1232.  1286-1290. 

Objection  to  the  proviso  in  the  Bill  that  the  owner  or  master  shall  give  twenty-four 

hours    notice  of  his  inteniion  to  unload,  Henderson  1585 Comparative  facility  of 

loading  and   discharging  in   bulk  and  in  bags  respectively,  ib.    1833-1837 Check 

required  upon  unloading  as  well  as  upon  shifting  of  cargoes,  ib.  1839-1841. 

Objection,  on  the  ground  of  serious  delay,  to  an  inspection  of  the  ship  and  cargo  on 
her  arrival  in  ihe  home  port;  at  the  present  time  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  the  unload- 
ing commences  the    moment   the  ship  touches  the  pier,   Dunlop  4768-4770.  4943- 

4947- 

V. 

u  Viceroy/9  The.  Very  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  evidence  in  tbe  case  of  the 
"Viceroy,"  a  Hull  vessel,  she  having  been  sent  to  sea  in  a  perfectly  seaworthy  state, 
Farrer  5717. 

Vining.  H.  S.     See  New  York. 


Water  Ballast.     Great  danger  incurred  by  ships  with  water-ballast,  PKmsoll  230,  231 


Admission  as  to  water-ballast  being  an  element  of  safety  under  certain  specified  condi- 
tions of  construction,  ib.  356-361 Non-objection  to  the  use  of  double  bottoms  for 

water-ballast,  so  long  as  proper  precautions  are  taken,  ib.  499-501.  532,  533. 

Enhanced 
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Water  Ballast — continued. 

Enhanced  danger  where  ships  have  water-ballast  tanks ;  that  is,  unless  the  cargo  is 

properly  stowed,  Henderson  1546.  1549.  1659-1665.  1695-1701 Structural  and  other 

precautions  desirable  in  the  case  of  ships  with  water  ballast,  ib.  1788-1792.  1956,  1957 

Danger  when  grain  ships  have  water-ballast  tanks,  Spring  2(155.  2092-2102.  2136, 

2137. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  with  efficient  regulations  water-ballast  ships  are  safer 
than  others,  Glover  2422-2426 Exemption  by  the  New  York  regulations  of  water- 
ballast  ships  from  (he  necessity  of  a  double  ceiling,  shifting  boards  being  insisted  upon, 
Palmer  3273-3277 Advantage  of  water  ballast  with  light  cargoes,  ib.  3327-3329. 

Waterford.  Witness  has  been  requested  by  the  grain  importers  of  Waterford  to  give 
evidence  on  their  behalf  with  regaid  to  sailing  ships;  explanation  of  his  and  their  views 
on  the  subject  before  the  Committee,  Ryan  4522  et  seg. 

Well  Ships.    Reasons  for  increased  danger  in  the  case  of  well  steamers  not  properly  loaded, 

Plimsoll  199 Further  consideration  of  the  question  of  well  ships  in  connection  with 

the  danger  of  loading  in  bulk,  ib.  317-321. 

Approval  of  well-decked  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  Palmer  3345,  3346 Descrip- 
tion of  well-decked  ships;  opinion  that  ships  so  built  are  quite  suitable  for  the  Atlantic 

trade,  if  they  are  properly  loaded,  Laws  4480-4483 Consideration   of  the  relative 

merits  of  a  well  ship    and   a  three-deck   ship;    that  is,  in  respect    of  grain  cargoes, 
Jtf«rfeZZ  5381 -5385. 

West  Hartlepool  and  North  American  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Views  of  this  company 
in  favour  of  compulsory  loading  in  bags,  Plimsoll  1 18. 

White  Star  Line.  Reference  to  the  boats  of  this  line  as  being  the  finest  afloat,  Olover 
2580. 

u  Wild  Wave?  The.     Analysis  of  report  of  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  grain-laden, 

App.  359 Paper  containing  particulars,  and  showing   the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 

the  Court,  ib.  380,  381. 

ts  Woodham?  The.  Loss  of  this  vessel  through  the  shifting  of  the  grain  in  the  lower  hold  ; 
untrustworthy  report  by  the  surveyor  employed  at  Odessa  as  to  the  loading  of  the  cargo, 
Farrer  5607-5609. 

Wrecks  and  Casualties.     See  Loss  of  Ships  and  of  Lives. 

■  * 

z. 

€€  Zanzibar?  The.  Particulars  in  connection  with  the  "  Zanzibar,"  and  the  way  in  which 
loaded  on  her  last  voyage  from  New  York,  she  having  been  missing  since  the  nth 
January  1879;  this  vessel  was  one  of  a  dangerous  class  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  Farrer 
6094-6106.  6242,  6243. 

Excellence  of  the  supervision  of  the  port  warden  at  New  York,  under  which  the 
"  Zanzibar  "  was  loaded  ;  question  as  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Board  in  this  case,  Farrer 
6094.  6097-6106.  6140-6143. 

Return  containing  particulars  relative  to  the  cargo  and  stowage  of  the  t€  Zanzibar" 
on  her  last  voyage,  App.  432. 
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Ordered, — f  Tuesday,  24/ h  February  1880] : — That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  recent  foundering  of  Ships  laden  with  grain,  coal,  and 
other  heavy  or  bulk  cargoes ;  and  to  ascertain  whether  such  founderings  are  due  to  exces- 
sive cargoes  or  to  defective  dimensions  or  construction,  or  to  the  employment  of  vessels 
unsuited  for  the  trades  or  voyages  in  which  the  Ships  are  employed,  or  to  any  other  and 
what  cause ;  and  to  report  whether  any  change  in  the  Law  affecting  Merchant  Ship- 
ping is  required  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  losses. 


Ordered, — [Friday,  5th  March  1880] : — That  the   Selebt  Committee  do  consist  of 
Twenty-three  Members. 


Committee  nominated  of — 


Mr.  Arthur  PeeL 

Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Biddulph. 

Mr.  Algernon  Egerton. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brassey. 

Sir  John  Hay. 

Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Mr.  Gorst. 


Mr.  Norwood, 

Mr.  Kavanagh. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 

Mr.  Birkbeck. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  James  Stewart 

Mr.  Mulholland. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope* 

Lord  Arthur  Russell. 

Mr.  Maclver. 


That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 

f 

That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 
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R    E    P    0    R    T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  make  inquiry  concerning  the 
recent  Foundering  of  Ships  laden  with  Grain,  Coal,  and  other  heavy 
or  Bulk  Cargoes ;  and  to  ascertain  whether  such  Founderings  are  due 
to  excessive  Cargoes  or  to  defective  DimensiQns  or  Construction,  or  to 
the  employment  of  Vessels  unsuited  for  the  Trades  or  Voyages  in  which 
the  Ships  are  employed,  or  to  any  other  and  what  cause ;  and  to  report 
whether  any    change  in   the    Law  affecting   Merchant  Shipping  is 

required  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  Losses ; Have  agreed  to 

the  following  REPORT  :— 

That  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  existing  Parliament,  and  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Members  of  the  Committee,  and  the  short  time  which 
intervenes  before  the  actual  Dissolution,  it  is  not  expedient  to  proceed  with  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  but  that  the  Chairman  be  instructed  to  procure  such 
official  and  other  evidence  as  may  be  forthcoming,  especially  in  reference  to 
recent  Foundering  of  Ships  laden  with  Grain ;  and  the  Committee  beg  to 
recommend  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  in  the  next  Parliament  to 
consider  the  whole  subject. 


9  March  1880. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE, 


Tuesday >,  9th  March  1880. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Lord  Arthur  Russell. 
Mr.  Birkbeck. 
Mr.  James  Stewart. 
Mr.  Stevenson. 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 
Sir  John  Hay. 
Mr.  Kavanagh. 


Mr.  Maclvor. 

Mr.  James  Corry. 

Mr.  Arthur  PeeL 

Mr.  Mulholland. 

Mr.  Algernon  Egerton. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Gourley. 


Mr.  Arthur  Peel  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  existing  Par- 
liament, and  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Members  of  the  Committee,  and  the  short 
time  which  intervenes  before  the  actual  Dissolution,  it  is  not  expedient  to  proceed  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  but  that  the  Chairman  be  instructed  to  procure  such  official  and 
other  evidence  as  may  be  forthcoming,  especially  in  reference  to  recent  foundering  of  Ships 
laden  with  Grain ;  and  the  Committee  oeg  to  recommend  that  a  Select  Committee  be 
appointed  in  the  next  Parliament  to  consider  the  whole  subject " — (The  Chairman),  —put, 
and  agreed  to. 

REPORT,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  Resolution,  read  the  first  and  second 
time,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report. 
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